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Phitiea: Locusts.273 

India’ New Diseases of 
Crops during the Year 
1934-1935 bi Ihinna . . 273 M 


Mozambi(jue: Locust Move¬ 
ments [Nomadacrts scp- 
tcmjasciaia and Lamsta 
nii\:^ratovia migyaioriotdes) 274 1\I 
Southern Rhodesia: Locust 

Invasion, 1932-1935 . . 274 M 
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sTRATivK Measures: — 


Germany (Iviibeck) .... 275 M 

Germany (Oldenburg) . . 275 M 

Germany (Prussia) .... 273 M 

Rngland.275 M 

Argentine Republic . . . 276 M 

Brazil.276 M 

Chile.276 M 

Colombia (Republic of) . . 277 M 

vScotland.277 M 

Finland.278 M 


Aegean Islands.278 

Jamaica.278 

Palestine.278 

Czechoslovakia.281 

Recent Bibekm^raphy ... 281 M 


Notes:— 

Seventh International Con¬ 
gress of luitomology . . 292 M 

Phitoniological Society of 

the U. S. S. R. . . . 292 M 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN 

» * 

OF 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


• PIG BREEDING AS A FACTOR IN THE EARNING CAPACITY 
OF AGRICULTURE IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES ON THE EVE 

OF THE CRISIS 

Now that the results of farm accountancy are, as stated in the previous 
article (i), available over a sufficiently long period, an attempt will be made 
at establishing comparisons between the net return^i in the different countries 
selected and in the regions of these countries. An endeavour will be made to 
note the extent lo which pig breeding affects the earning capacity of the farms. 
It is recognise<l that the crops and the industries of a farm are part of its .struc¬ 
ture and that tlieir close organic connection makes it impossible to separate, 
economically, the results accruing from the dilRferent branches. To quote M. 
Ferte, Director of the Soissons Accountancy Office (France), it is in the synthesis 
of all these separate accounts that the single fie^urc is found that has an ahsolute and 
indisputable value: the one which relates to the whoh\ 

ICverything hangs together on a farm: the earning ca])acity of a branch of 
farming influences that of another branch. “ The determination of produc¬ 
tion costs by means of analytic accountancy, or double entry book-keeping, " 
says Dragoni (2), necessarily brings into evidence the ex])enses incurred in 
wheat growing, or j)ig breeding, the returns given by these branches of produc¬ 
tion, and the profit or loss to the grower from tlie branch of production in (]uestion. 
One of the returns, lunvever, from wheat growing is to be found in the straws 
wdiicli provides the live stock with feed or litter, while among the essential ex- 
])enscs of wheat growing is to be reckoned stable manure, and use of draught 
animals. It is clear that the determination of each of the production co.sts pre¬ 
supposes the determination of other costs, and as w^e have here an insoluble 
problem, certain provisional costs must be adopted which will not admit of 
scrupulous accuracy. 

The net return will be the corner stone of the whole of this discussion. Since 
the net return is the function at once of the gross return and of the farm expenses, 
by following the variations of the net return through the 3"ears, through the re¬ 
gions of production and the farming s}"stcms, it will be possible to discover the 
causes of these changes: the increase or decrease in the different returns consti- 


(1) Comparative Sttidics of the Result of Pig Piccdiiig in Dittcrciit Countries. Monthlv Bul¬ 
letin of Agru ultural Economics and Sociology, May 193s 

(2) Dragoni, Econohna agrariu, Ulrico Hoepli, Milan. 


Be. 7 Ingl 
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tuting the total gross return, one of which is the gross return of pig breeding; 
the increase or decrease in the components of the farm expenses and in the farm 
expenses themselves. In order to render the comparison possible among the 
countries, regions and farming systems, a common measure will be chosen. The 
net return obtained in Denmark in 1927-28, for the whole of the Danish farms, 
which are mainly engaged in pig breeding, will be reduced to 100 and will serve 
as the basis of comparison. The difference, positive or negative, will then appear 
between the net return of 1927-28 in Denmark and the net returns for the sub¬ 
sequent years in the same country; and further the difference between the net 
return in I927-2(S in Denmark and the net return in the other countries in 1927-28 
and in subsequent years. When the net returns increase, it will be seen if it 
is the gross returns that have increased or the farm expenses which have dimin¬ 
ished, or whether the farm expenses have diminished to a greater extent than 
the gross returns. When the net returns diminish, it will be seen whether it is 
the farm expenses which have increased or the gross returns which have dimin¬ 
ished, or w'hether the gross retxirns have diminished to a greater extent than 
the farm ex])enses. The next step is from the gross return and the farm expenses 
to their components. The net return of the Danish farms in 1(^27-28 being equal 
to 100, the farms of Suit/erland will, for example, have given in 1927-28 a net 
return higher than in Denmark by 103 gold francs per unit of area (i), a gross return 
liigher by 230, and farm expenses higher by 133 gold francs ])er unit of aiea. Tlie 
Austrian farms show^ for 1927-28 a net return higher than in Denmark by 27 
gold francs per unit of area, a gross return lower by 1140 and farm expenses low^er 
by 1167 gold francs ])cr unit of area. For that \ear the gross return from j)ig 
breeding wall have been in Switzerland 38b gold francs per unit of area low^er, and 
in Austria 467 gold francs per unit of area lower than in Denmark. In ig28-2() 
the same return in Switzerland was 416 gold francs per unit of area and that in 
Austria 494 gold francs lower tlian in Denmark. A coin])arison will first of all 
be made between the results of the farms, taken as a whole, of the different 
countries under review', and it will be seen how far these lesults, and in parti¬ 
cular those of pig breeding, have varied from 1927-28 to 1931-32; then, placing 
these results in relation to 100 gold francs of net return in Denmark in i()27-28, 
a comparison will be instituted between tlie results of the farms of different 
regions and of different farming systems. The situation of agriculture and of 
pig breeding in each of the countries under review will thus become cleai; finally, 
the examination will be undertaken of this situation in the regions and in refer¬ 
ence to the farming .systems. 

If it be objected that the choice of the year 1927-28 as base year is some- 
wdial arbitrary, the reply is that it is not practicable, using the available account¬ 
ancy results, to go back beyond 1927-28, and that from 1930 onwards in certain 


(r) The unit of area conventionally adopted in oui calculations coircspontls to the area, which, 
in Denmark, gives a net return of loo gold francs, t. c., 1.(14 ha The adoption of this conventional 
unit in f)ur enquiry follows necessarily from the fact that, as the point of departure in our coin- 
parisous, we have adopted loo gold francs oi net return in Denmark in 19.27-^8. 



T^ble I — Margin (bo^itiie or ntgatue) betiveen the net return the gros& return and the cost vf production 
in elcttn counUtes of Europe in i()2y 28 in comparison uith Denmark 
Tin net return of tlu Danish farms is ftdiued to zoo gold franc's 
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Tabi,B II. — Distnbutiofi of the Arable and Cultivated 





Cereals 




Root 

crops 


Countries 

j 

0 

Barley 

tr 

S 

Other 

cereals 

1 

0 

Potatoes 

Sugar 

1 beet 

other 

‘ roct crops 

3 

5 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

®/ 

/o 

% 

% 

% 

Denmark. 

4 22 

6q8 

12.69 

15.61 

g 81 

49 31 

2 7. 

I 61 

14 95 

19.29 

Netherlands . 

6 81 

21.30 

2 86 

16.07 

607 

S 3 II 

18.68 

767 

10 52 

36-87 

Switzerland. 

10.18 

3 92 

1.28 

404 

4 02 

■2.44 

9 40 

0 32 

2 65 

I 2‘43 

Austria . 

10 61 

19.90 

767 

16.15 

3 <>9 

58 02 

0 SI 

I 27 

4 24 

15.02 

Germany . 

8‘is 

22.82 

7 19 

16.85 

.67 

1 SO 

1 13.60 

2 ig 

.58 

21.37 

Norway. 

I 45 

^ i 7 

8.88 

14.22 

0 OQ 

2O gi 

7 U 

— 

2 21 

g 52 

Sweden. 

Oil 

7.43 

3 20 

18.76 

0 18 

1 

41 77 

3 70 

T 10 

2 88 

7.74 

Finland . 

08^ 

10.62 

5 — 

20.83 

1 

1 0 50 

37 7 ^"^ 

' 3 27 

0 n 

I 57 

497 

Poland (9 ... 

74 i 

31.48 

0 10 

1 10 82 

, ^ 

588^ 

13.33 

I 10 

204 

1647 

Litliuania. 

5 

19.04 

7 47 

j 11.76 

0 fg 

1 

U) 88 ' 

s 27 


2 14 

1 7-41 

Fstonia . 

2 0^ 

14.52 

II CO 

1 

1 14.23 

7 08 

1 

S(‘ 12 

0 (>7 


I 31 

8^1 

Latvia. 


15.89 

1 loCj 

' 18.44 

1 

A *>4 

52 1 

1 

1 74 

- 

472 

1 g. 4 C 

1 


( 1 ) The figures fot each country are taken from tlic Inlemational YttulKUjk of Agn(.uJtui?il Slatistioj 

only. — ( 4 ) Apart from grazing lands, whidi aic included in the otliei l.nuls ol a total area ot 2 ^, 564,073 
hectares. 


countries and from 1931 in other countries the character of economic phenomena 
became entirely different from that with wliich we were fonnerly ac(juaint(‘d. 
The established order has been indeed radically changed since tlie word ciisis ” 
became familiar. To protect their agricultuie, the countiies of tlie whole world 
have etjuipped themselves with import duties, export premiums, quotas, and 
are surrounded with customs barriers which become increasingly formidable. 
All the efforts of the Governments have however been rendered ineffective by 
the change in the scale of economic iihenomcna. Agricultural conditions have 
become much more complicated and the laws which govern economic relations 
have greatly changed, so that forecasts become more difficult than ever before. 

Farm accountancy is the instrument that enables us to measure the effects 
‘of economic revolutions on the farm, and—with the help of supplementary 
information—frequently to trace them to their causes. Directed by accouutancv, 
studies may be made which when brought into relation with each other will pre¬ 
sent as precise and clear an image as possible of the situation of agriculture in 
the different countries. 
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Area in percentage of total area in ig2j-28 (i). 



\i) Under fallow are included the crops for jfreen manuring and the giozingon arable lauds (^) Peasant farms 
hectares - (5) Apart from griUing lands which are included in the forests of a tidal aica of 2j,‘)S3,72i 


A beginning may be made by seeing wliat was the situation in 1927-28 in 
the countries under review. In Denmark the figures are as follows, expressed 


in gold francs per unit of area: 

(a) Net return. 100 

(^) Gloss return- (0 Farming expenses 

pigs. 577 labour. 0i6 

milk and milk pioducts . . 691 fertiliser. ()8 

stock faiming. 263 seeds and forage. 688 

cereals and root ciops ... 114 taxes. 64 

other brandies. 116 other expenses. 225 

Total . . . 1,761 Total . . . 1,661 

[d) Interest on capital. 268 

[e) Cost of production.1,929 











Table III. — Production per hectare (♦) in ig2y-28 (i) 



(i) The figures are taken from the Intemalif)nal Yearbcn^k of \gricultural Statistics — f2ilncludi!ig other cereals — (3) Calculated on the basis of 
the figures of Farm Accountancy ^taiisttc'i — (4 In iqju - i*) lor crops per ha of an i, for Ii\estock production per ha of area as 

taken by the Accountancy Offices 
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For the other countries, there are shown on Table I (p. 243) the plus 
values and the minus values which are found on comparing the results with 
these base figures. 

These figures, however, by themselves tell us nothing: to reveal their signi¬ 
ficance, use must be made of the supplementary information to be obtained 
from the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. In Table II there 
will be found the percentages of the arable area and of the area of land under 
cultivation which supply information on the extent of the crops; in Table III the 
figures relating to production per hectare are given. The Yearbook does not 
contain full data of the production of hay from sown grasses and from natural 
meadow^s, nor of sugar beet production. In Table IV the prices in gold francs 
of the main agricultural products are showm according to data supplied by 
the Accountancy Offices. For the cereals use will be made of the method em¬ 
ployed for calculating index-numbers. Table V which is also based on data 
supplied by the Accountancy Offices, shows approximately the quantities of 
cereals and of potatoes produced, sold and transformed on the farm, and the 
proportion of the transformed quantities of cereals and of potatoes in relation 
to the quantities produced. Table VI, relating to the employment of labour 
in man-days per ha., is also based on accountancy data. 


Table IV. — Price tn gold francs in ig3j’‘28 
of the chief agricultural products (i). 







— 



— 


— 

Countries 

CercaK 

Potatue ‘5 

i Stigar 

l)eet 


Btef 

PiK meat 

Milk 

Butter 

Cheese 



<1 

q 




kR 

litre 

ka: 

ksr 

Denmark. 

27.59 

18,84 

L 47 

I) 

o ,()9 

2) 

1,80 

0,21 

4.19 

1.17 

Netherl.inds . . 

24.18 

15.02 

_ 

3) 

2,06 

I) 

1.^7 

_ 

4.33 

4) 2.21 

Sprit/trland .... 

i 8.?4 

I4.S4 


1) 

1,70 

I) 

2,22 

0,24 

4,81 

2,50 

Austria ... . 1 

' 20,97 ' 

17,12 


1) 

1,76 

3) 

2,TO 

0,27 

! L 90 

— 

Germany.1 

29,52 

4.55 

1 — 

I) 

1,46 

I) 

L 4 7 

1.84 

0,23 j 

4.50 

2.94 

Norway. 

29,51 

21.8^ 1 

1 — 

3) 

2,10 

3 ) 

0,25 1 

5.07 

! 5 ) i. 9 t 

Sweden . 

26,89 

19,07 1 

' 4.01 

I) 

0,80 

I) 

1.27 

0,23 

4.15 

! 2.M 

Finland . 

26,07 

9,14 

— 

I) 

1.14 

3) 

L 54 

0,22 

4,00 

2,19 

PoIan<l . 

24,(>8 

5.59 

— 

I) 

L 73 

I) 

1.19 

0,17 

— 

— 

Lithuania . . . . I 

1 

— 

— 




— 


— 

— 

Latvia. 

25-* 


- 

I) 

0,92 

3) 

1.57 

— 

3.19 

— 

Estonia. 

25 .f >7 1 

5.85 1 

— 

I) 

0.74 

2) 

1,22 

0,21 

3.74 

5 ) 3.39 


(1) Live weij^ht. — (2) Bacon. — {^) Meat. - (4) Couda. — (5) Emmeutal type. 


Comparison is facilitated by maintaining in all the tables the same grouping 
of the countries. Clearly marked tendencies will be noted, and an attempt will 
be made to define the character of the agriculture of the countries in question. 


(x) Material supplied by the Kami Accountancy Offices 
Ec. 7 Ingl 
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In Table II and III, the important crops and the high yields obtained in quintals 
per hectare have been shown in thick type, countr}- by country. 


Tabi.e V. — Quantities of cereals and potatoes produced^ 
sold and transformed on the farm per hectare of area (i), in ig2y-2S. 




Cereals 

i 


Potatoes 


Countries 



se)l(l in 



soUl in 


grown 

sold 

of cereals 

grown 

&old 

of potatoes 




glove n 



gn»wn 


q 

q 


q 

q i 


Denmark. 

9.10 

T.5 

17 

I 92 

0.8 

42 

Netherlands (Overijssel), . . 

4 98 

2 h 

53 , 

11 98 

— 


Switze^rland. 

(^) IM 

I 4 


3 2.5 

2.4 

71 

Austria. 

2 ‘Sb 

1.8 

70 

^ 22 

0 5 

11 

Germany. 

, « 57 

0 

80 

14 

1 5 b 

' 40 

Norway. 

1 f M 


08 

“.41 

f 7 

57 

Sweden . 

5 82 

4 ^ 

1 

2 01 

0 7 

^1 

BMuland . 

^ 55 

1 8 

\ 50 

^ 5^ 

J J 1 

I 

Poland. 

4 b7 



TO 22 

f 5 


Lithuania. 

^ 15 


1 

' — 1 

t CM 


— 

Latvia . 

I 88 

0 <s 

4^ 1 

I 07 

- 

- 

Estonia. 

I 55 

1 0 8 

5 -i 

2 ^o 

1 2 i 

1 49 


(i) Area taken by the clilfercnt Olhccs as basis of tin caKillations of accoiintano\ n suits, 
some Offices including foicsts, waters, etc , while others exitude these Tli(‘ great ditfeicnees in the 
figures per ha. fioiii one country to another are thus evplaine*d — (j) The area has bee*n cstiniated 


TabIvE VI. — Labour. Days per hectare and labour costs per man-day 

'in ig2j-28 (i). 


Denmark. 

Netlierlands (Overijssel) 

Switzerland. 

Austria. 

Norway. 

Finland . 

Poland . 

Lithuania (2). 

Latvia. 

Estonia. 


(9 r^ihour 

I.aboui Covt‘ 

<lav s 

1 p( r mail <lav 

per ha 

1 in gold ti 

1 

i 5 52 

8 . t 9 

(X) — 

27 

75 - 

7 

(>4 25 

J oS 

70 - 

5.90 

^6 58 

4 25 

6b bi 

1 87 

^1.24 

2.95 

25.50 

^ 57 

2 b 60 

S 55 


(i) For Gennany and Sweden information is not available. - (2) In 

























Denmark is the country where the percentage of arable lands in the highest 
and in consequence the one in which cultivation is most intensive. Cereals occupy 
43*99 P^i* cent, and sown grasses 25.07 per cent, of the cultivated land. Barley, 
oats, fodder beet, hay from sown grasses are of primary importance in the feed¬ 
ing of stock. In spite, however, of the fact that cereals occupy nearly half the 
cultivated lands, recourse has to be had to imports of grain and of flour; 
tubers and fodder root crops bring in profits much higher than the return from 
cereals. The.se crops, however, do not supply sufficient stock feed and Denmark 
imports large quantities of concentrated feeds. The Danish farmer endeavours 
to obtain large returns from dairying and to carry on a flourishing business in 
pig fattening. 

The distribution of the gross return and of farming expenses in Dverijssel, 
most nearly resembles that found in Denmark with this difference tliat in 
Overijs.sel more importance is attached to stock raising than to pig fattening. 
The nature of the country has given this direction to the Overijssel farming. 
The permanent meadow's in the Netherlands occupy the half of the cultivated 
land, and arable lands a third. The chief crops are jiotatoes and oats. The 
rural life is determined by a close association between stock farming and cultiva¬ 
tion. The small farmer ensures the fertility of his lands by keeping a large 
number of animals, thereby obtaining plenty of stable manure. The stock 
fanning has given a much higher gross return tlian in Denmark, the prices of 
live stock and tlie production jier hectare having been higher. In Overijssel, 
47 per cent, of the cereals produced w’ere transformed on the farm itself, while 
in Denmark per cent, of the cereal crops w'ere so transformed. 

The gross return from pig breeding was in Overijssel lower bv 253 gold francs 
than in Denmark. The production per hectare seems to have been higher in 
Overijssel, but the price level was lower. It is largely to this difference in the 
earning capacity of })ig breeding that is due the margin of ^qo gold francs 
between the gross return of the farms of Overijssel and the gross return of the 
Danisli farms. 

Labour, in Ovei'ijssel, is much cheaper than in Denmark, and although 
more labour is recjuired by tlie farming the labour costs were lower than in Den¬ 
mark. The ‘«*ame is true of fodder; in Denmark the fodder consiimjrtion is enor¬ 
mous and very large quantities are purchased while mucli is also j)roduced in the 
countrv itself. Of the twelve countries under review, it is, however, Overijssel 
which after Denmark consumes the most fodder; the consumption figures in the 
other countries are considerably lower. The other expenses, apart from those 
for fertilisers, also fall below’ those in Denmark, but the lower labour costs and 
lower expenditure on fodder were not sufficient to compensate for the lower 
gross return from pig breeding, with the results that the net return was 73 gold 
francs less than that of the Danish farms. 

In vSwitzerland the proportion of permanent meadow’ land is ver>’ high, 
owing to the great extent of mountain and pasture land. The subsidiary crops 
are wheat and forage mixtures. In iq27-2<S, the net return of the farms was 
103 gold francs higher than that of the farms of Denmark. The gross return 
and the farm expenses were both higher than in Denmark, the gross return to 
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a larger extent th^n the farm expenses. The value of dairying products is nearly 
the same in the two coutries. Denmark produces produces twice as much pig flesh 
per hectare as Switzerland, while in Switzerland on the other hand cattle farming is 
more intensively carried on than in Denmark. Prices of beef are higher in Switzer¬ 
land than in Denmark, and in this respect the advantage is with Switzerland. 

Of the two countries Switzerland exports the larger quantities of potatoes 
grown, fewer being required for the comparatively unimportant pig breeding 
industry. 

The factor however which weights the balance in favour of Swiss agriculture, 
is that in Switzerland fruit-growing, vine growing and other special branches 
are favoured by the climatic conditions, and here the gross return is 400 francs 
higher than in Denmark. 

Passing on to farm expenses, it will be seen that labour costs and current 
expenses are much higher in Switzerland than in Denmark. Labour is nearly 
as dear in vSwitzerland as in Denmark, and the Swiss farmer employs twice as. 
much labour per hectare as the Danish farmer. Costs of living are also higher 
is Switzerland, which explains the high current expenses. At the same time, to 
produce a gross return higher than that in Denmark, the farms of Switzerland 
made smaller purchases of fodder in comparison with the same purchases in 
Denmark. The total farm expenses did not rise in Switzerland to an excessively 
high level, and the gross return made it po.s.sible tf) retain a margin of 203 francs 
per unit of area over the farm expenses. 

Austria stands high in respect of the cultivation of rye and oats. Produc¬ 
tion per hectare for Austria mainly relates to the regions-of Lower Austria, so 
much so that in order to make a true comparison of this production with that 
of the other countries, some correction should be made, taking into account the 
fact that over the country as a whole the area of natuial grassldiicls and of 
pastures of the mountainous regions accounts for more tliaii half the area of 
cultivated land. The production of milk and of pigs remained much behind 
that of Denmark; stock breeding was also less profitable. The more prosper-' 
ous vine growing, fruit growing and forestry could not counterbalance this disad¬ 
vantage, and the gross return for Austrian farms was 1140 francs low^er than 
that of Danish agriculture. On the other hand, Austria farms produce at a much 
cheaper rate; labour costs are much lower in Austria than in Denmark; the 
expenditure on fodder by Austrian farmers was less by 046 francs; current expenses 
were lower, and the result was a net return whicli is 27 gold francs per unit of 
area higher than that of Denmark. 

The farms of Germany showed a somewhat higher gross return than that 
of Austria, but the German farmer produces at a higher cost than the Austrian 
peasant farmer; his expenditure on fodder, labour, and farm uj)keep is higher. 
Austria, by producing cheaply, succeeded in obtaining a higher net return than 
that of Denmark; Germany with too high an expenditure obtained a negative 
net return. Undoubtedly the gross return might have been higher, and this 
was the case in the subsequent years. On extending the survey to these later 
years, the enquiry will become more complete and more valuable, owing to the 
fact that the components of the gross return wdll be known. 
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Norwegian agriculture is very similar to that of Switzerland. The propor¬ 
tion, in relation to the arable area, of sown grasses, is equally high in Norway 
as in Switzerland. In Norway, however, barley and oats have a greater impor¬ 
tance than in Switzerland in stock feeding. The moisture of the climate favours 
the cultivation of oats, the chief cereal. Barley is found in the large inland 
valleys and in Nordland. Rye cannot be grown successfully. Wheat occu- 
pies 1.5 per cent, only of the cultivated land. There is a very marked develop¬ 
ment in Norway in the direction of intensive stock breeding and dairying. As in 
Switzerland, cattle breeding, cultivation of cereals and of root crops and the 
'' other branches have given higher gro.ss returns tiian in Denmark on the 
other hand, pig breeding and dairying have given lower gross returns than in 
Denmark. The gross return of Norwegian farms shows tendencies very similar 
to tho.se of the farms of Switzerland. However, the gross returns from pig fatten¬ 
ing, from dairying and from other branches are lower than in Switzerland, and 
the total gro.ss return, instead of being, as in Sw itzcrland, higher, is lower than in 
Denmark. The farming expenses have also the same tendencies as in Sw'it- 
zerland; but in Norway, labour is cheaper, ordinary expenses, expen.ses of up- 
kee]i and of dq:)reciations are less heavy, all of which compensates in a 
measures for the inadequacy of the gross return. Actually, the net return, 
wiiich is lower than that of Switzerland, is none the less higher than that of 
Denmark, 

Soil conditions are more favourable to cropping in Sweden than in Norway; 
especially in the Skane and the agricultural plains of Central Sweden. Barley 
and oats, as in Denmark and Norway, have an important place in stock farming. 
The principal subsidiary crop is rye. The progress in the dairying industry 
in Sweden has resulted in an increase in pig breeding. Sowm grasses occupy an 
important place in the rotation, the express purpose being that of maintaining 
tlie milk production. 

The agriculture of Finland so closely resembles that of Sw^eden that tlie tw o 
can be studied at the same time. In Finland in coiisecjuence of the heat of the 
summer and the prolonged daylight liours of that season, the limit of cultivation 
is ])ushed far North. Rye is grown up to Lat. ()8^ N.; the limit for oats is 
l>etw’een 64° and (>5^; cultivation of potatoes is carried nearly up to the Arctic 
circle. Like Sweden, sown grass forms in Finland the basis of the system of 
rotation and barley and oats form the secondary crops. In 1027-28 the return 
from cereals and root crops in Finland w^as less satisfactory than in Sw^edeii, a 
fact w^hich seems to be due less to the yields than to the prices. The gross return 
from stock breeding and from dairying is low^er in Finland than in vSw^eden. Sales 
of products of the land are less coasiderable in vSweden than in Finland. Farm 
expenses are higher in Sweden, especially labour cost^, current expenses, costs 
of upkeep and depreciations, and it is for this reason that, without reaching 
the Danish level, the net return of farms in Finland is higher, although not much 
higher, than that of Swedish farms. 

Finally, the agriculture of four countries, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, may be treated together, since in these countries the farming is carried 
on much the same lines. 
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In Lithuania, I^atvia, and Estonia, rye and oats, in Poland rye and pota¬ 
toes are the main products of the soil. In Poland, one>third of the potato crop is 
fed to pigs. In 1927-28, the gross returns under every head are slightly higher 
in Poland than in the three neighbouring countries; it is for this reason that the 
net return was in Poland higher than for the Danish farms, whereas in the other 
three countries the net return did not attain the Danish level, the costs of produc¬ 
tion in the four countries being, practically, the same. Of all the countries under 
review these four produce at the lowest cost, the next in order are Austria, P^in- 
land, then Germany and vSweden; next come Overijssel and Norway, then Den¬ 
mark and finally vSwitzerland. The less the expenditure, however, the lower, 
as a rule, is the level of the gross return. The countries where farm expenses 
are lowest—Poland, Lithuania. Latvia, Estonia, I'inland and Austria also 
have the lowest gross returns. Those with higher farm expenses—vSwitzerland, 
Norway, Denmark—obtain liigher net returns. The countries with the most 
favourable balance, that is to say, with the highest net return Sw'itzerland, 
Austria, Norw^ay, Poland—ow'e it to their more favourable geographical situa¬ 
tion (in the case of Switzerland, Austria and Norw^ay), to a better soil and more 
favourable price conditions. Switzerland i's the only country which has a liigher 
gross return than that of Denmark, owing to its fruit and vine growing. The 
farm expenses of the countries with intensive agriculture are highest, but it is 
not alw^ays these countries which have the most favourable balance. The w^ell- 
known law of diminishing returns comes into play: a highei gross return is not 
obtained by going beyond a certain level of expenditure. This level, as has been 
seen, is not everywdiere the same. It is difficult, if not im])ossible, to establish 
it, and it is not proposed to attempt it here. It is more useful and of more inter¬ 
est to see how' the fanning, and more especially the pig breeding in a given country 
has taken advantage of favourable market conditions or resisted the disastrous 
effects of the crisis. This enquiry will form the subject of succeeding articles. 

Jos. Desi.akzks. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AGRARIAN REFORM IN SPAIN. 

At the time of the initial application of the agrarian reform in S])ain a 
detailed note on the Law dealing wdth this fundamental problem was published 
in this Review^ (i) Three years have now' elapsed since the introduction of the 
reform, and now that some progress has been made tow'ards realisation of the 
objects in view, it would seem advi.sablc to make some comment on the more 
striking facts of those three years during which a number of further measures 
relating to the reform have been enacted. 

The reform has undoubtedly been carried out with comparative slowness 
but the delay has been necessitated by actual conditions, since the problem 


(1) Agrarian Kefonii in Spain. Monthly Bulletin of A^^ncultural Economics and Soitolot^y. Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture. April 1(^34 No. 4. 
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to be solved is far more complicated than that of the post-war agrarian reforms. 
In almost all the countries of Europe the j)urpose of the agrarian reform was 
to check, by increasing the total extent of the land held in small or peasant 
ownership, the growing tendency of the rural population to become a proletariat. 

In Spain over a large part of the territory, the problem was of much wider 
scope: it was at once an economic, a social and a technical problem of immense 
range. It was essential completely to modify agricultural conditions over a large 
part of the territory of Spain, since in order to effect the desired grouping of 
parcels of land and to arrange for settlement plots such as would ensure the 
real efficacy and utility of the reform, it was necessary in the majority of cases 
actually to create these plots by means of large scale hydraulic and forestry 
engineering works. This special character of the Spanish agrarian reform is in 
fact the real explanation of its somewhat slow development. 

The urgency of the need for the reform, it is true, had not been felt e(jually 
in all the vSpanish provinces alike. In many of these it had been possible to 
defer application for a considerable time, since, in the absence of a landless class, 
the problem was not so much one of assignment of lands as of new enactments 
in respect of land tenure such as would bring the article of the Civil Code on 
this subject into fuller correspondence with the i)ost- war changes in social con¬ 
ditions and in ownersliip. In other provinces, although there was much cultiv¬ 
able land and a peasantry well ecpiipped with farm requisites and work an¬ 
imals, the land, in consequence of the farming methods followed, was lying waste 
or cultivated only in part, while the pea.sants had no holdings on which, with 
the lielp of their own e(|uipnient, they might have earned their livelihood. In 
other provinces it was necessary to carry out a complete land reclamation before 
any settlement of landless ])ersons could be effected. 

To the first group of provinces the law^ on agrarian reform was applied only 
recently in the course of the present year 1035 by an introduction of the pro¬ 
visions of the law’ on tenancy, w'hich met the case for the time being. The 
.second grou}) of provinces was that which was most directly affected by the re¬ 
form; in these there w ere lands and cultivators, and all that w as needed w'ere certain 
legal measures to bring the latter into direct contact w ith the lands. The develop¬ 
ment of the reform was more letarded in provinces where a radical change in the 
character of the soil was essential if the land was to be brought into a state to 
make any distribution possible. In the meantime the situation was met by em¬ 
ploying on the w’orks of land drainage and afforestation the rural element 
which would later cultivate the reclaimed lands. 

The w’orking of the reform is most plainly seen from the laws enacted for 
its gradual introduction and any judgment should be based on the practical 
results of these enactments. Some statement of the principles involved will 
be given here and the actual position will be examined w ith the help of the official 
statistics. Before how'ever setting out this legislation as a whole, mention may 
be made of a law prior to the agrarian reform which contributed at least in part 
to the .solution of the vast problem raised by its application, i.c., the law’ on the 
confiscation of the rural property belonging to the persons who took part in the 
revolutionary movement against the regime on 10 August 1932. 
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‘ The Law on the Confiscation of the Property of the Nobles. — The Spanish 
Cortes were on the point of bringing to an end the discussion of the law on the 
bases of the agrarian reform, when a political event, the revolutionar}^ movement 
of 10 August 1932, gave the signal for the enactment of the law of 25 August 
1932 in virtue of which all the rural property was confiscated that had belonged 
to those persons who took part in this movement. Thus, before the reform was 
finally decreed, the State had already at disposal an area of lands for assignment,* 
and the expropriation of these, as being confiscated lands, involved no compen¬ 
sation of any kind. 

The method adopted, in accordance with the provisions of the law, for 
declaring expropriable all these lands, was as follows: the courts drew up a 
list of all the persons who had taken part in the revolutionary^ movement and 
forwarded it to the Land Registry Offices, where within a certain period re¬ 
ports were prepared in which were shown the estates belonging to those impli¬ 
cated in the movement. These reports were referred to the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture who ordered by decree that these lands should be registered under the 
name of the State in the respective registers of land ownership. The Minister 
further instructed the Inspectorate of the vSocial and Agricultural Services, in 
view of the fact that the Institute of Agrarian Reform had not yet been consti¬ 
tuted, to act as guardian administrator of the confiscated lands, till such time 
as the Institute should be established. 

The law provided that if the confiscated lands had been cultivated by thair 
owners, these latter should pass into the category of tenants, i. t'., they would 
lose their rights as owners. Further, in regard to lands that were rented,' the 
tenant W'ould continue to observe his side of the agreement, but that in both cases 
the State would become the owner and would collect the sums due as rent. If 
the owner had no other means of subsistence apart from such as are derived from 
the confiscated property, and if he was not capable of farming the land himself 
in direct tenancy, the law assigned him a pension sufficient to ensure him sub¬ 
sistence. It will be seen that this law, although severe, was also humane in that 
it allowed the owner to continue to farm his land, although as a tenant only, if 
he had formerly done so; while if the loss of the ownershi]> would reduce him to 
poverty, the law assured him maintenance. 

The consequences of this law of confiscation may however now be considered 
in practice. Cases in which the farms were directly worked by their owners were 
very rare and even in some of these cases, the owners refused to accept their 
new rating as tenants. Confiscation in no case involved destitution, as the owners 
belonged to the noble classes and the farms confiscated represented in most 
cases a very small part of their patrimony. The number of the farms held in 
tenancy was quite small as the lands were for the most part either latifundia 
or pleasure grounds. In consequence the State came into possession of a large 
area which could be used for the purposes of the agrarian reform. 

On taking over these lands, the State proceeded to survey the area and to 
form parcels for assignment to the new farmer settlers. These operations were 
begun in 1933 and went on throughout 1934 and are being carried on in the 
present year of 1935. 
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According to the figures supplied by the Institute of Agrarian Reform (i) 
the number of individuals affected by the confiscation was qg with a total 
area of 577,359 hectares. 

The confiscated lands were distributed throughout tlie vnIioIc of vSpain with 
the exception of four provinces in which there were no lands belonging to those 
concerned in the revolutionary movement, r^iz,, Alnieria, Burgos. Orense and 
Teruel. 

The 577,359 hectares referred to above represent the total area of rural 
estates which could be expropriated under the law directed against persons 
involved in the revolutionary movement. Actually, owing to special conditions 
of certain of these estates and on account of the extent of the work that it 
would be necessary to carrv out in order to subdivide them and to establish 
the new settlers thereon, the whole of the area confiscated has not been 
assigned. 

The following figures indicate the course of the expropriations and of the 
.settlements made on the areas confiscated up to 31 December 1934 



l>al< of ( vinopri.Uion 

Nuinl>er 
of t St.lti s 
ovpro 
priaU<l 

Area 

(heetatcb) 

Number 
of persons 
se tiled 


March 1934. 

. . 92 

41,046 


31 

July 1034 . 

. . 224 

33.025 

-2,314 

31 

December 19 54 . 

• . 33-2 

15,062 

D 337 


Totals . 

. . 648 


8.6o(i 


It apjiears fiom these figures that out of tlie 577,359 hectaie-* liable to expro- 
priation in virtue of the law of confiscation Iheie have been aclualh ex])ropriated 
^9>I33 hectares corresponding to O4S estates and that there have been estabhshed 
thereon 8,609 new settlers 

On the other hand there are othei estates equal!} coming undei the law of 
confiscation which have not ^et been finall} expropriated on account of technical 
difficulties in regard to the foimation ot lots m the full sense and on which 
temporar\ occupantw oulv has been arranged. The following figures relate to 
these lands 


Datt of I'Npropiiatioii 


31 March i()34 . . 
31 vSept ember 1^134 
31 December i()34 


Totals 


NiimbLi 
of estates 
expro 
priaU <1 

Vri I 

(lu t tan s) 

■Nnmlx 1 
ol oceupur,, 
c'^Ublisheti 

21 

1^.325 


10 

4,.334 


30 

13.045 

1.505 

61 

29,704 

3 .(>51 


(i) Bolotin del Institnto dc Rttoima iimuiia JuK -'S 


/i ; 
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Grouping llie i)receding figures, which have been supplied by the Institute 
of Agrarian Reform and therefore may l)e regarded as official, the total number 
and area of estates already expropriated, the number and area of lands tem- 
])orarily occupied and the number of farming families settled, are as follows: 




NiinilMT 

Aioa 

(heclare^) 

Vuniher 
of families 
settled 

Expropriated 
Occu])ied. . . 


. . 648 

. . ()I 


8,609 

3.<151 


General Total . , 


118,837 

12,260 


The measures taken by tlie (Tovernment in virtue of this law liavc done 
much, as already stated, to facilitate the application of the reform. Moreover, 
the fact that vSome part of the areas confiscated is situated in tlie region most 
severely affected by the unem])loyment of farm w orkers, made settlement easy 
to arrange. In consequence an area, formerly consisting in latifundia, or j)ro])erty 
of low ])roductivity, has been ])rought under cultivation, and in this way benefit 
has accrued to the nation as a whole and to tlie class of farm w'orkers. 

On the other hand, the loss to the owners affected by the conliscation w'ill 
be temporary only, since once the moral effect of the re\'olutionary movement 
liad passed and the nation had been guided into a policy of more moderate 
tendencies, a law w^as introduced by w'hich conij)ensation was granted to the 
owners of lands confiscated under tlie previous law'. 

The Institute of Agrarian Reform and the Provincial Coiintils (Juntas), - The 
law of the agrarian reform, under Bases 1 and 10, provided for the establish¬ 
ment of the Institute and of the Provincial Councils. By a decree of 4 November 
1032 the former was brought into existence and the Councils were constituted 
by a decree of 21 January iq33. 

The application of the law^ of the reform is entrusted to the Institute of 
Agrarian Reform, the function of which is to effect thereby a transformation 
in vSpanish rural organisation. The Institute is a cor])orate body with coni])lete 
economic autonomy for the accomplishment of its objects. The administration 
is in the hands of an executive committeee and a general meeting composed, 
in both cases, of agricultural experts, legal experts, representatives of official 
agricultural credit, landowners, farm w'orkers and rej)resentatives of the (hwern- 
nient. 

The Institute receives as endowment for the ex])enses of application of the 
reform an annual .sum of 5f),oo(),0()o pe.setas charged on the budget. In addition, 
if circumstances permit, it may receive other vState advances, effect financial 
o])erations and issue mortgage bonds secured by real property, such values being 
negotiable on the vStock Exchange. The Institute enjoys exemption from all 
classes of taxation in the operations it carries on. 

The Provincial Councils which have been set up and which function in 
all the provinces of vSpain, are organisations subordinate to tht^ Institute and 
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co-operating with it in the execution of. the provisions of the law of reform. 
In spite of their legal dependence on the Institute the Councils have wide j^owers 
of an informative character and are authorised to carry out, by delegation, any 
recommendations and revSolutions of the Institute to whicli it does not itself 
give effect. 

In practice during the three years of the ai)})lication of the reform the In¬ 
stitute met frequently for the purpose of emiuiries and decisions in respect of 
its function of bringing into o])cration all the legal enactments relating to the 
agrarian reform. It has intervened directly, and by the intermediary of the 
Councils, in the attachment of the nobles’ estates; and the decrees for the 
intensification of cultivation, to which reference will be made later, were 
carried out by the Institute. In .short everything which relates to the reform 
is within the com])etencc of this organisation. 

The two main duties of the Provincial Councils are: to indicate in each 
communal area of their respective ])rovinces, the lands set aside for the ])ur- 
])oses of the reform, that is to say, to indicate the areas on which the new ])lots 
for assignment may be formed; and to draw up the census lists of the farm 
workers who may be .settled on each communal area 

The agrarian reform has been a])plied. as a beginning, only to that class 
of provinces where it is most urgently needed. /. c.. to the })rovinces included 
in the regions of Andalusia and Plstreinadiira and at Ciudad Real. Toledo, Alba- 
cete and Salamanca. The latest census taken before the enactment of the law 
of the agrarian reform, the census of December 1930, gave the following figures* 
for the communes and their ])opulation in the ])rovinces meiitioned* 1,937 
niunes with 7,24(),484 inhabitants Deducting 40 per cent, of this population, 
a ver}' rough estiniale of the jiroportioii not living by agricultuie, there remains 
a farming populati(m of about 4,300,000 individuals, or, on the basis of the ave¬ 
rage size of the Spanish rural family, some S(>o,ooo families. To settle this large 
number of faim workers on plots of their own is a difficult and costly under¬ 
taking which is being effected at last by the agrarian reform, through the 
intermediary of the Provincial Councils as delegates of the Institute in practice. 
Many years must elap.se before the object can be finally attained: the Oovern- 
ment, fully aware of the magnitude of the task and of its costliness, is arranging 
for a gradual accomplishment of the work, and has indicated the yearly (piotas 
of settlement. Otherwise, if a ra])id application of the reform were attempted, 
it would lose its eft'ectivenes.s and would involve an expenditure which would 
react seriously on the national economy. 

The statistics published by the Institute of Agrarian Rehum in its 
Pulletin of December 1933 indicate the area of the lands liable to expropri¬ 
ation for the purposes of the reform in each commune in accordance with 
the reports issued by the respective Provincial Councils. These statistics refer 
to those provinces which have already been mentioned as standing most in need 
of the reform. 

The following table shows these provinces, the number of communes in 
each and the areas designated as exproj)riable specifying in addition the type 
of cultivation carried on in each case. 
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On these areas, with their different types of crop, the plots will be gradually 
formed in view of the settlement of the farm workers who are in need of land. 
Some parcels may be occupied at once, others will require fundamental trans¬ 
formation before being parcelled. Such is the work carried out by the Councils, 
by delegation from the Institute of Agrarian Reform. Later the list of the farm 
workers is to be established and at no distant date, the application of the reform 
in these provinces which stand most in need of it will undoubtedly be satisfac¬ 
torily accomplished. 


Provinces 

Number 

1 of 



T>pe of Cultivation 



1 communes 
1 in each 

1 province 

1 Grass 
land 

Olives 

i 

Vines 

^ Orchards 

1 

Pastures 

Irrigated 

latidb 

Andalusia. 

Almeria . 

40 

12,000 

7.100, 

I 

4,000 

4,000 

16,100 

400 

Malaga.. 

132 

32,355 

i 6 , 285 | 

io,35o| 

ri,i25j 

46 300 

1,125 

Grenada. 

151 

109,850 

47.310| 

29,150 

^8,75o 

142,900 

— 

Jaen. 

lOI 

38,800 

48,150 

— 1 

__ 1 

57.465 

- 

Cordoba. 

75 

82.750 

47,900 

23.310 

1 

56,900' 

-- 

Seville . 

80 

48,000 

24,000 

13,600 

16,000 

52.000 

4,000 

Cadiz ... 

4^1 

16,800 

8,,400 

IX ,92 5 

4,400 

23.550 

' 2,140 

Bhtremadura 

Caceros . 

214 

I27.400I 

39,150 

21,400 

1 

21,400 

158,500 


Badajoz. 

117 

53,920 

26,400 

15,000 

15,000, 

108,7001 

1 — 

Other regions 

Ciuda<l Real . . 

1 

98 

19,950 

1 

19,<>60| 

14,000 

12 500 

()O,60o^ 

1 

’ 2,450 

Toledo. 

285 

111,000 

58,100 

32,000 

36,000 

148,500 

— 

Albacete . 

90 

39,100 

13,400 

10,750 

^59 


— 

Salamanca. 

285' 

128,250 

57,000 

30,500 

28 000 

142,500 

, 3.700 

Intemification of Cultivation. - 

— On 1 November 1932 

a decree was published 


on intensification of cultivation applicable in the first place to the province of 
Badajoz, by Ministerial ordinances this decree was later extended to the prov¬ 
inces of Caceres, Ciudad Real, Toledo, Salmanca, Seville, Cadiz and Jaen. It 
was intended to replace the law on the agrarian reform the effect of which was 
inevitably delayed in view of the large number of its pi ovisions. Since an 
‘ unduly hasty introduction of the law might have been prejudicial to the national 
economy and was hence considered inadvisable, it was essential to adopt other 
measures to combat the unemployment among farm w^orkers which was assuming 
serious dimensions in some provinces, and especially in Andalusia and Extrema¬ 
dura. In fact, once the cultivation work of the main crops was over the large 
majority of the peasants remained perforce unemployed and, in jlike manner^ 
much of the land remained untilled. One of two attitudes might be taken 
by the Government in view of this situation, it might decide, either to give 
• rin9r^ased attention to the application of the law on forced labour (i), or to 


(i) The law on forced labour, enacted one year before that of the a);;:rarian reform, lost all its 
importance when the lattei came into force, in addition on account of its radical tendencies its effective¬ 
ness had never been great 
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anticipate the application of the agrarian reform. Both methods were taken 
into consideration. An increased application of the law on forced labour would 
not fully meet the economic problem and might create a dangerous situation in 
view of the radical tendencies of the law. On the other hand to anticipate the 
agrarian reform would to be rob it of its efficacy. 

As the most effective means of meeting the anomalies of the situation, the 
decree on intensification of cultivation was enacted. This decree provides that 
in all the communes in which the unemployment crisis assumes a serious character, 
rural estates which by their position, type and state of their crops, may be 
considered suitable should be occupied either as a whole or in part, Avith a view 
to assisting workers by providing them with work over a definite period. The 
Institute of Agrarian Reform was instructed to indicate the lands to be so 
occupied and to draw up a plan of intensification of cultivation. The owner, 
tenant or cultivator of the estate so indicated, undertook to give work to farm 
workers, who were unemployed through no fault of their own, so far as the 
extent of the land allowed, on condition that such workers were domiciled in 
the commune in which the estate in question was situated. Such lands might 
also be fanned by associations or groups of unemployed w^orkers, formed for 
the purpose of working the land. The State made some contribution to the 
farming by means of advances, to be repaid, guaranteed by the effect of the 
continued cultivation or by the standing crops. 

As first results of the application of the decree in the province of Estremadura, 
all unemployed persons in the region were employed and all the land brought 
under cultivation, and such a period of peaceful labour followed as could 
not have been attained in anv other way. Due account was taken of the two 
factors by which the^ social situation may be disturbed; capital and labour. 
Account was taken of labour in that it was assured its full development; capital 
received consideration in that it was not abandoned by the law w hich recognised 
the right of ow^ners of occupied lands to intervene as regards the technical treat¬ 
ment given to their farms, w^hile no sUch intervention could take place unless 
there was evidence of the efficacy and necessity of such.intervention. 

Moreover if the land to be occupied had been devoted to stock farming, 
provision was made for removing the industry to other areas where the same 
advantages in situation and maintenance would be ensured for the animal^ 
as on the area now required for a more' intensive cultivation for the benefit of 
the human population. Thus all legitimate rights of ownership were safeguarded 
and all the reasonable aspirations of the workers themselves. 

Before setting out the data available on the results of the decree on the 
intensification of cultivation, it should be noted that the main object of the 
legislator was to find a remedy for unemployment among the rural population, 
which, as stated, w^as of an exceptionally serious character in certain regions, 
and thus to further the purposes of the agrarian reform and to facilitate its 
application. 

The last official statistics which are available on the number of workers 
placed on the land in virtue of the decree on the intensification of cultivation 
refer to 31 March 1933* The number of farm workers so placed at this date. 
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the number of farm estates on which intensification was carried out, the occupied 
area in each case, and the credits granted by the vState for the expenses of 
occupancy and farming are shown as follows: 


Provinces 

Number 

of farms 

Occupied 

area 

I1.1 

1 Woiktrs 

j plated ctJ land 

Credits 

Kmnted 




1 

pesetas 

Badajoz. 

Caceres . 

Ciudad Real. 

Toledo. 

Salamanca. 

Seville. 

Cadiz. 

Jaen. 

648 

96 

5 ^ 

lOI 

5 

47 

7-2 

I 

53.921 

9,^65 

4.357 

5,of)8 

874 

6,014 

7,040 

280 

' 18.750 

1 Z,i 94 

1,862 
! 1.585 

270 1 

1,040 

2, ^04 
' 100 

250,074 

542,830 
026,05 4 

50.717 

695,607 

1,682,990 

53.004 

Totals . . , 

_ _ 

1,022 

88,Tig 

28,195 

10,256,869 


There should be added to the number of farm workers those who received 
parcels of land in virtue of measures of intensification of cultivation taken 
by the Government authorities and not, as already described, by the Institute 
of Agrarian Reform. This additional number of 5,253 workers brings up to 
33,448 individuals, with their families, the total of those wdio obtained land 
as the result of the decree on the intensification of cultivation. 

Good results were undoubtedly obtained from this application of legal mea¬ 
sures facilitating the temporary occupanc}’' of rural lands for the purpOvSe of 
intensification of cultivation, but on the other hand, so soon as this temporary 
occupancy came to an end the good results disappeared. Accordingly by a new 
law, dated ii February 1934. it was prescribed that farm workers who had done 
work of any kind on the lands occupied in virtue of the decree on the intensifi¬ 
cation of cultivation would have the right to remain in occupancy of the holdings 
until the crop was gathered. In view of the fact that the cultivation is mainly 
cereal, the date fixed as suitable was i August 1934. 

In all the cases of occupancy for the purpose of intensification of cultivation, 
the workers established on the land are expected to pay, as annual rent to the 
landowner who can show legal claim to the parcels cultivated by them, the return 
on the parcel as assessed by the cadastral survey of rural lands. The Institute 
of Agrarian Reform is jointly and severally liable with the occupant for this 
payment. 

On I August 1934, the date fixed by law for the abandonment of the parcels 
the occupants withdrew, but shortly afterwards when the period of sowings 
of the cereal crop came round, the Government, with a view to giving contin¬ 
uity to the occupancy, introduced a new law of 21 December 1934 in virtue 
of which the parcels in question might be occupied for another year by those 
who had previously benefited by the occupancy. vSuch further occupancy was 
however made conditional on the workers having fulfilled all the provisions of 
the law on intensification of cultivation, and also on there being no evidence 
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to show that they already were in possession of other holdings from which they 
could obtain a livelihood. 

In this way, although in merely temporary occupancy, those of the land 
workers who chiefly needed State assistance were provided with suitable areas 
for cultivation while waiting for the definitive application of the agrarian reform. 

The province in which the decree on intensification of cultivation received 
the fullest application was that of Badajoz. It has already been noted from the 
figures previously given that the number of the land workers placed on the land 
in this province exceeded that of all the other provinces taken together in which 
such placing occurred. This is due to the type of cultivation on the farms of 
this province. In most cases cereals are the main crop and are sown alternately 
on the half or on one fourth of the area of the farmland, the remaining area being 
used for stock which graze on the stubble left from the crop of the previous year. 
As nearly all the peasants of this region possess farm implements and draught 
animals but no land, the experts appointed by the Provincial Council to find land 
for unemployed workers had merely to transport the live stock to pastureland 
zones and to place the workers on the fallow. In this way lands were intensively 
cultivated which under the previous system of farming lay idle for one or two 
year.s. 

To summarise, the legislative measures relating to the f)ccupancy of the 
land have at present a temporary character only; they represent an experiment 
which resolves the situation for the time being while waiting for the application 
of the reform which should give a permanent character to this temporary occup¬ 
ancy. All these legislative measures go to show that Spanish law w’hich formerly 
ignored the humbler classes is now taking a more humane form whereby these 
will be protected from the abuses of ownership, or, in other words, that ownership 
will be made subordinate to the public interest. 

Of all the legal documents that relate to the agrarian reform the one which 
most reflects this liumanitarian spirit is the recent law on tenancy, and a brief 
summary of this measure and some comment on it will form the conclusion 
of this article. 

This law is apparently unconnected with the agrarian reform but it is in 
reality closelj^ related to it; it forms the charter which will in future regulate, in 
accordance with strictl}’ democratic and Christian principles, all the new forms of 
holding which will be brought into existence on Spanish soil by the agrarian reform. 

It is not intended here to set out the law in full. A statement will merely 
be given of the purposes for which it was framed and of the underlying revolu¬ 
tionary principles and profoundly humane spirit which have inspired the prepa¬ 
ration of the measure. 

There is no influence so decisive on the economic aspect of production or on 
the social aspect of the life of the farming class as that of the ecjuitable and proper 
regulation of tenancy agreements. In view of the character of vSpanish agric¬ 
ulture and within the limits of a system which respects the principle of ownership 
together with the limits imposed by the social interest, the vSpanish Govern¬ 
ment was bound to respect the institution of tenanc}" and to ensure its preserv¬ 
ation, in the conviction that this institution, under good guidance, would certainly 
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result in positive social benefit.. Tlje obsolete legal forpis woilld naturally be^' 
discarded and would be replaced by prescriptions in full accordance with the 
requirements of modem agriculture. 

In virtue of these principles the new law on tenancy passed by the Spanish 
Cortes and enacted on 15 March 1935 favours the rights of farm tenants as the 
recognition of their stability on the land and of the contribution they make 
to the development of agricultural production. This law follows the lead given 
by the basic law of the agrarian reform in fixing the rent within the limits of 
the practicable, in taking into account the improvements made by the tenant 
on .the farm, in fixing the duration of the agreement, in establishing, in the event 
of sale of the farm, a right of redemption (retracto) in favour of the tenant, in 
making reasonable allowances in the event of failure to pay, and other provisions 
of minor importance. 

The more far reaching purposes of the law are indicated in its tendency to 
render absenteeism impossible. It is enunciated that land is an instrument 
of production and not merely a convenient means of drawing an income, and 
it is added that capital and labour should be so applied to the land as to 
ensure a return under economic market conditions and that for this end it 
should be farmed directly. The law therefore encourages the return to the 
land, a necessity which actual facts are imposing on all nations. The tenant is 
given security of tenure which stimulates him to make improvements likely to 
increase production, thereby giving him guarantees against the greed of land- 
owners who are anxious merely to raise rents, and lastly offering him some 
chance of obtaining full possession of the lands he rents. To the owner who sees 
in the land nothing more than the means of drawing an income, the collection of 
that income in the form of rent is duly guaranteed within the reasonable limits 
indicated by the law. If he shows any real interest in the land, everything will 
be made easier for him, since that interest, which will indirectly contribute to 
his well-being, will at the same time have the effect of increasing the agricultural 
wealth of the country and the national economy in general. 

The .object of the law is thus to bring about gradually without disturbances 
which might endanger the national economic life, the ideal so long contemplated 
by .so many generations of land workers, viz., that the whole product of the soil 
should be his who tills it. 

So as to gain an idea of the changes brought about by the passing of the 
new law in the system of rural tenancy in Spain, the conditions to which the 
main prescriptions must conform are here compared with those to which they 
were hitherto adjusted. 

As regards duration of the agreement, up to the present no term was fixed 
and everything depended on the goodwill of the owner of the land, whereas 
ifow a minimum period of four years is fixed. 

. Up to' the time of the enactment, just as there was no fixed duration of the 
tenancy agreement, there were no extensions of it; now however it can be 
extended indefinitely and at the desire of the tenant. 

Formerly the rent was fixed at will by the landlord; now the sum to be paid 
is fixed freely as before but it may be revised by the magistrate of court of first 
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instance if the tenant considers it too high and thus the law protects the tenant 
against abuse of .the landlord's right. 

Farming improvements, under the former legislation, did not always fall 
on the landowner and in many cases the fiscal charges were met by the tenants; 
at present improvements and fiscal charges are undertaken by the owner, except 
the tax on the tenant^ profits, which represents hardly a third of the fiscal 
charges. 

Moreover before the publication of the new law, the tenant was not compen¬ 
sated for making improvements on the farm, now this is done in accordance with 
a fixed scale which is fair and eciuitable. 

Formerly the sale of a farm brought the tenancy to an end if the owner so 
w’ished. Now even after the sale, the tenancy agreement remains in force, except 
in the event of the new’ purchaser desiring to cultivate the farm directly. 

In regard to the case of sale of a farm the new’ law also introduces an innova¬ 
tion advantageous to the tenant* it concedes to him the so-called right of redemp¬ 
tion (retracto), i. e., in the case of sale of a farm, if the bids are equal the preference 
is given to the settler who has up to the time farmed it as tenant. 

All these advances made by the law’ on tenancy are of the greatest importance 
and if rightly interpreted the law should regulate the relations between the Ian- 
dowmer and the tenant to the benefit of the farming profession. 

E. Martinez de Bujanda. 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 

‘ (Concluded) * 

. III. — The co-operative movement since the unification 

OF THE KINGDOM OF YUGOSLAVIA. 

The Balkan wars and the Great War considerabh disorganised the co-oper¬ 
ative movement in all parts of what is now Yugoslavia and particularly in Serbia. 

Owing to the absence of complete statistics and precise information it is 
not possible to reconstruct the co-operative movement even during the period 
1920 to 1927. This period, however, may be considered as one of restoration 
and reconstitution of the co-operative movement. 

A description will be given here iii which an attempt will be made to give 
an approximate idea of this period, taking as a basis the fragmentary informa¬ 
tion available on a few co-^operative Federations and Unions. 

The General Federation of Serbian Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
may first receive mention. Thi is the largest co-operative organisation in 
Yugoslavia and statistical information in respect of it is available even during 
the ye^rs of disorganisation. In spite of all the difficulties encountered during 
the w^ars this Federation, which included 710 co-operative societies in I9II^ 


* Tlie first part of this article appealed in the rAonomic UulUi^n No 0, pp 219-22O. 
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was able to show a membership of 1,468 Serbian co-operative societies in 1920 
and of 2,021 at the end of 1922. 

The establishment, however, of new’ Croatian and Slovene co-operative so¬ 
cieties, and particular!}" the institution of Yugoslav agricultural co-operative 
credit societies by the Law of 12 June 1925, acted as a check on the progress 
of the Federation, and in 1926 the number of adhering co-operative societies 
had fallen to 1,958. 

The “ Central Union of Croatian Co-operative Societies ”, which in 1914 
included 286 co-operative societies with a membership of 39,381, at the beginning 
of 1919 included 291 co-operative societies in Croatia and Slovenia and 64 
Croatian co-operative societies in Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Croatian and 
Slovene co-operative societies developed rapidly during the period 1920 to 1927, 
but unfortunately precise and complete information is not available. 

Following the period of reconstruction of the Yugoslav co-operative move¬ 
ment the first and most complete and detailed statistical information for the 
whole Kingdom was published in 1929 and referred to the date 31 December, 
1927. A statistical table follows in which is illustrated the Yugoslav co-operative 
movement during the period 1930 to 1933 compared to the year 1927. The 
reader should note the fact that all information collected from various sources 
for preparation of this Table has been revised with the utmost care, but at 
the same time there may be some inaccuracies, chiefly due to the difficulty of 
obtaining official information which is exact and complete for the whole of 
Yugoslavia. 

Of the 5,581 principal co-operative societies existing on 31 December, 1927, 
and grouped in 30 Central Unions, 65.9 per cent, w’ere co-operative credit societies 
(3,676). These co-operative credit societies are almost all of the Raiffeisen 
type and for the most part unlimited liability societies. 

It must also be noted that a third of these co-operative societies w’ere founded 
by virtue of the Law ” on agricultural co-operative credit” of 12 June 1925. 

At the same period the second place was taken by the co-operative societies 
for distribution and supply with 976 societies, or 17 per cent, of the total 
number of principal co-operative societies. Very much further down the scale 
are found the other types of co-operative societies, among whicli the most 
important are the farming commumties (323), that is, 6 per cent, and the 
co-operative dairies and cheese making societies (105), that is, 2 per cent. 

Of co-operative societies of other types the number in no case exceeds i per 
cent of the total, with the exception of the artisans and w^orkmen's co-operative 
societies. 

This distribution of Yugoslav co-operative societies, of which nearly 85 per 
cent, belong to two categories, i. e., co-operative credit and co-operative societies 
for distribution and supply, and 15 per cent, is constituted by different types 
of co-operative societies among whicli co-oj)erative societies for agricultural 
production are poorly represented, clearly indicates the form taken by the econ¬ 
omic structure of the country. It must at the same time be remembered that 
of the 579,000 members of co-operative societies existing on 31 December, 1927, 
almost 90 per cent, were farmers. 
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The prepondefance of so-called co-operative credit societies, the majority 
being co-operative societies of the Raiffeisen type, that is, they supplied farmers, 
with machinery and other agricultural implements for cash or on credit, shows 
the low earning capacity and consequently the poverty of the Yugoslav rural 
masses. Only the vSlovene co-operative credit societies are solely credit societies 
i. e., on the principle of the Schulze-Delitzsch co-operative societies. 

The activity of the co-operative societies for distribution and supply is dual. 
In unfavourable seasons the greatest development is shown in the supply 
to farmers, for cash at cost price or on credit at a low rate of interest, of 
machinery, implements, selected seeds, artificial manures, etc. In the years 
when prices are high these societies tend to act as a check on the rise of 
prices, and supply farmers with necessities, such as food, clothing, etc., at 
a low price. In fact, the most marked development of these co-operative 
societies took place during the period of high prices, that is, from 1925 to 
1929, whUe during the last crisis and the fall in prices their importance 
diminished considerably. 

The general development of agriculture during the first eight years (1920- 
1928), following the establishment of the new Kingdom, was not very favorable, 
although, with the aid of the Government and the co-operative societies, the 
farmers have been able to meet the situation both as regards prices and the 
marketing of their products The crisis, which began in 1929, has also encouraged 
the rural masses to organise, not only for the purpose of obtaining credits and 
requisites at a low price, but also to obtain better prices and markets for 
their agricultural products. 

. For this reason the co-operative societies for production and sale have 
* developed more rapidly since 1929, 

For example, the number of stock-farming and poultry-keeping societies 
has increased considerably during the last few' years. The stock-breeding so¬ 
cieties however have not developed as might have been expected in view' of the 
abundance of good natural grass land and the favorable conditions for sales and 
prices of live stock and particularly for live stock derivatives. The stock-farm¬ 
ing and poultry-keeping societies are chiefly interested in breeding, crossing of 
breeds, and, less often, with importation of selected breeds or regulation of 
markets, etc. A fairly large number of co-operative dairies do not undertake 
butter or cheese making but sell the milk in liquid form. Other societies for 
agricultural production and sale, such as the co-operative vine-growing, co- 
oper^-tive fishing societies and co-operative oil factories, were not greatly deve¬ 
loped up to the year 1929. This delay in the development of the co-operative 
movement for the production and sale of agricultural products, apart from reasons 
.already indicated, may be attributed to the want of financial means, specialised 
technical staff and to the distrustful attitude of the farmers. Among other 
co-operative societies of various types, the co-operative health societies might with 
advantage be further developed, their number being, at the end of 1927, only 30. 
These co-operative societies, in direct collaboration with the central health insti¬ 
tutions, have rendered great service to the rural masses. In addition to encour¬ 
aging the production of fruits, vegetables, honey, wax, etc., on more hygienic 
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lines, these co-operative societies are also engaged in the treatment of diseases of 
farmers, contagious diseases of stock and plant diseases. 

A number of doctors give their services to farmers and a large quantity of 
medicaments is distributed each yHir for cash or on credit at cost price. 

Among the central co-operative societies for supply of electric power only a 
few produce electric current themselves, the majority supply their members 
with electric power from the nearest distributing stations, in this manner acting 
as consumers* co-operative societies. 

The introduction of the new commercial policy for cereals, and especially 
for wheat, since 1930, necessitated the constitution of new co-operative grain 
societies which buy grain from farmers at a fixed price. Towards the end of 1930, 
there were established 28 co-operative grain societies and by 1931 the number 
had risen to 114 thus taking the sixth place in that year among the total of 
co-operative societies. The slight diminution in the development of these so¬ 
cieties during 1932 is due to the very low production of that year. 

As to other types of co-operative societies, the rapid increase in the number 
of co-operative societies for agricultural production deserves special mention. This 
increase is chiefly due to the foundation of co-operative societies for new branches 
of agricultural production. In fact, during the last few years, new co-operative 
societies have been established for the cultivation of tobacco, rosemary, 

fruits, hemp, hops, opium, also for bee-keeping, market-gardening, forestry, etc. 

This rapid development in the number of co-operative societies for agriciil- 
tural production shows a new orientation in the Yugoslav co-operative move¬ 
ment as, through these societies, the rural masses, who had been severely affected 
by the last crisis, are endeavouring to organise the production and marketing of 
their products on a co-operative basis. 

IV. — Present situation and activity 

OF THE YitgoSEAV CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

After having reviewed the internal structure of the Yugoslav co-operative 
movement, mention must now be made of their numerical development and 
activity during the last few years. 

It luust be noted that more complete and detailed information is avail¬ 
able for the co-operative societies grouped in Unions according to regions than 
fox those forming Unions constituted according to the kind of activity of the 
societies. In view of the large number (22) of these regional Unions, an examina¬ 
tion of a few of the principal ones will suffice. 

Ail statistical information available relating to the activity of these Unions 
is official and is taken from the Report of the General P'ederation of Co-operative 
Unions of Yugoslavia. All figures refer to the date 31 December 1932. Of the 
total number of 6,376 co-operative societies, excluding the 1,493 special agricul¬ 
tural co-operative credit societies, existing in the country on 31 December, 1932, 
onljr 92 were not federated. It will, therefore, be seen that the co-operative 
movement in Yugoslavia is almost entirely centralised. 

► The* most important Union in Yugoslavia, the General Union of Serbian 
AgricuMural Co-operative Societies, was founded at Belgrade in 1895, and on 31 De- 
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cember 1932 grouped 2,501 co-operative societies, 1,136 with unlimited liability 
and 1,373 with limited liability. According to the rules, the total subscription 
for a single share is fixed at 500 dinars and the liability of members towards 
the Unions at 10 shares. Since 17,570 .sharesHad been subscribed on 31 December 
1932, the total guarantees available to the Union amounted to 87,800,000 dinars. 
The activities of the 2,501 co-operative societies federates in this Union are as 
follows: 1,140, credit; 1,018, distribution and supply; 54, dairying and cheese- 
making; 96, grain; 60, cattle-breeding; 35 viticulture and cenology; 26, sugar- 
beet; 17, fruits: 16, poultry-keeping; 3, fishing; 3, artisans; 4, pig-raising; 2, sheep 
farming: 2. bee-keeping; i, opium; i, hemp; i, rice; i, pasture; 6, utilisation of 
water; 10, various. 

The 2,501 vSerbian agricultural co-operative societies, or more than 40 per 
cent, of the total number of Yugoslav co-operative societies, are centralised in 
7 district Central Unions, and one Audit Union. The total number of members 
at this time was 131,910, that is, about 12 per cent, of the total number of mem¬ 
bers of Yugoslav co-operative .societies. 

The total turn-over of the General Union of Serbian agricultural co-oper¬ 
ative societies had, during the year 1932, reached the figure of 3,000,000,000 of 
dinars as against 1,800,000,000 of dinars in 1931. 

In spite of the rapid increase in the total turn-over, the receipts and expen¬ 
diture showed a slight diminution in comparison with the preceding year. Re¬ 
ceipts amounted to 241,800,000 dinars and expenditure to 242,500,000 dinars. 
The Union had sold various kinds of merchandise during the year 1932, amount¬ 
ing to the value of 106,600,000 dinars as against 180,000,000 dinars in 1931. 
The savings deposits also showed a decided reduction, while w^ithdrawal of sav¬ 
ings had increased. In addition, the repayment of loans granted showed a marked 
diminution following the Uaw for the relief of debtor farmers. Consequently 
the loans granted w^ere reduced to 42,400,000 dinars as compared with 158,500,000 
dinars granted in 1931. 

In 1928, the Union of Serbian Agricultural Co-operative Societies was founded 
at Novi Sad and in 1932 grouped 361 co-operative societies with 31,592 members. 
This Union was formed by the former Union of vSerbian agricultural co-operative 
societies, founded at Zagreb in 1898, amalgamated with the General Union of 
Serbian agricultural co-operative societies at Belgrade in i()22 from which it 
was again detached in 1928. The majority of the societies grouped in this 
Union are co-operative credit societies (306), followed by the co-operative socie¬ 
ties for distribution and supply {20), co-operative cattle-breeding societies (13), 
dairying and cheese-making (6), vine-growing and wine-making (5), poultry- 
keefung (3), artisans (2), and the remainder consisting of one society for each 
of the following: grain, market-gardening, production of vine-stocks, pig-breed¬ 
ing, fishing. In 1932 the turn-over amounted to 624,800,000 dinars as against 
649,500,000 in 1931. The sales during the year 1932 were almost nil while in 
1931 they represented 62,900,000 dinars. Uoans granted in 1932 amounted to 
28,200,000 dinars as compared with 15,500,000 dinars in 1931. 

The Union of Slovene Co-operative Societies groups a smaller number of 
co-operative societies, but may be classified in the secondary grade of import- 
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ance. It was founded in 1899 at Lubljana and is now known as the Co-operative 
Union. Up to the end of 1932, it included 663 co-operative societies with 
151,700 members. It will be seen that, though it groups a smaller number of 
co-operative wsocieties compared to the vSerbian Union, the Slovene Union has a 
larger number of individual members. In 1932, half the societies in this Union 
were co-operative credit societies (336); there were also 76 co-operative societies 
for distribution and supply, 54 co-operative stock-farming societies, 37 dairying 
and cheese-making societies, 37 co-operative societies for utilisation of machines, 
30 co-operative housing societies, 22 central electric societies, 19 co-operative 
artisans* societies, 10 co-operative vine-growers societies and others. 

The movement of capital of this Union is also more marked than is the 
case with other Unions, and is exceeded only by that of the Serbian Union 
and that of the Union of State officials* consumers’ societies. In fact, although 
there was, as compared with the figure of 1,219,000,000 dinars in 1931, a consider¬ 
able reduction in 1932, the movement of capital of the Co-operative Union in 
that year was still 592,300,000 dinars. The business transactions also showed a 
decided reduction in 1932, the receipts being 23,200,000 dinars as compared with 
88,300,000 in 1931, and expenditure being 23,200,000 dinars as against 87,700,000 
Following the reduction in savings deposits from 130,000,000 to 81,900,000 and 
in repayment of loans from 54,400,000 to 25,200,000 the loans granted fell from 
56,200,000 dinars in 1931 to 16,700,000 in 1932. 

The other vSlovene co-operative societies are centralised in the Union of 
Slovene Co-operahve Societies founded in 1927 at Uubljana. The membership is 
smaller than that of the earlier Union, although at the end of 1932 including 
338 co-operative societies and Central Unons with a membership of 80,856. 
This Union, like the first, is composed of different types of co-operative societies, 
the largest number being that of the co-operative credit societies (149). Next 
come 26 societies for dairying and cheese-making, 24 central electric societies, 
22 co-operative societies for distribution and supply, 21 co-operative housing 
societies, 19 stock-farming societies, 16 for the utilisation of machines, 12 for the 
utilisation of water, and 13 artisans* societies Movement of capital amounted 
to 112,800,000 dinars in 1932 as against 232,400,000 in 1931. The sales of 
this Union are very limited and in 1932 amoun^-ed to 35,000 dinars and 78,000 
in 1931. During the year 1932 loans were granted to the sum of 22,200,000 dinars 
as against 17,300,000 dinars repaid. 

The Croatian co-operative societies are grouped in three l^nions, the principal 
being the Central Union of Croatian Agricultural Co-operative Societies, founded 
at Zagreb in 1910. At the end of 1932 this Union had 4,907 subscribed shares 
at 100 dinars each with a multiple ** of liability of members tow^ards the Union 
fixed at 10 shares. The total of guarantees in 1932 was 4,900,000 dinars. In 
1932, of the 336 co-operative societies, including i central co-operative society, 
302 were unlimited liability societies and 34 had limited liability. Almost all the 
societies w^ere co-operative credit societies (313). At the end of 1932 the Union 
had a membership of 47,108 persons. The other types of co-operative societies 
were as follows: 6 co-operative societies for distribution and supply, 5 for live¬ 
stock insurance, 4 for vine-growing, 3 artisans* societies, 2 for dairying, 2 for 



forestry and i for bee-keeping. lyike the other Unions, this Croatian Union 
suffered a reduction in the total turn-over during the year 1932 in. compar¬ 
ison to 1931, the turn-over having fallen from 450,000,600 dinars in 1931 to 
316,700,000 in 1932. The sales, ho’Wever, increased from 7,800,000 dinars in 
X931 to 11,100,000 in 1932. The savings deposits in 1931 also showed a consid¬ 
erable increase, amounting to 62,100,000 dinars as against only 2,600,000 in 
1931, and the withdrawal of deposits amounted to 40,100,000 dinars as compared 
to 500,000 in 1931. This financial situation allowed the Union to maintain 
th6 amount of loans granted at about the same level as as in 1931, that is, 
12.7 as against 12.i million dinars. 

While dealing mainly with agricultural credit the Union effected purchases 
of cereals in 1932 for a sum of 6,800,000 dinars as compared with 5,900,000 
in 1931. It has also been largely engaged in the export of live stock, and 
through the intermediary of the Union 1,044 h^^id of cattle were sold in 1932 
for a total value of 1,400,000 dinars, there being no sales in 1931, while hay 
was sold to the value of 1,800,000 dinars as compared with 300,000 dinars worth 
in 1931. 

The second Croatian Union, the Co-operative Union, founded at Zagreb in 
1920, included 156 co-operative societies in 1932, (including 2 central co-opera¬ 
tive societies), of which 73 w^ere unlimited liability and 83 limited liability so¬ 
cieties. In 1932 the membership was 32,783 persons. The majority of societies 
in this Union are co-operative credit societies (102). The number of co-operative 
societies for distribution and supply in this Union is much larger than in the 
preceding Croatian Union and in 1932 amounted to 16. Among other co-oper¬ 
ative societies grouped in this Union, are 8 co-operative grain societies, 6 
dairying and cheese-making societies, 3 vine-growing and wdne-making societies, 
3 artisans' societies and 2 publishers' and booksellers' societies. In addition, 
there is one society for each of the following: forestry, sheep-breeding horses, 
poultry-keeping, fishing, irrigation, life insurance, and 5 various. 

On 31 December 1932, the total turn-over of this Union had fallen to 
89,300,000 dinars as against 141,400,000 in 1931. .Sales in 1932 amounted 
to 2,700,000 dinars as against 3,300,000 in 1931. Savings deposits had greatly 
diminished and had fallen from g,<K)0,ooo dinars in 1931 to 1,000,000 in 1932. 
Thanks, however, to a fuller repayment of loans than in 1931 (8,800,000 dinars 
as against 5,900,000) granting of loans 1932 remained nearly as in 1931 (7,300,000 
millions as against 8,500,000). 

The third Croatian union, after going into liquidation in 1924, was re-estab¬ 
lished at Zagreb in rc)28 as a central co-operative society under the name of 
Croatian Agricultural Society. The amount of subscribed shares of this Union 
is much higher that that of the two preceding Croatian Unions; in fact, it is fixed 
at 500 dinars and at a multiple of 20 for the liability of members towards the 
Union. 

With the 3,482 shares subscribed at the end of 1932, the total guarantees 
had reached tjie figure of 34,800,000 dinars. In 1932 this Society included 
126 co-operative societies, all with limited liability, with a total membership of 
13,145 persons. There are no co-operative credit societies included in this Soc- 
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iety. Of the 126 co-operative societies, including two central co-operative soc¬ 
ieties, the majority belong to the category of co-operative societies for distribu¬ 
tion and supply (62) and the remainder to that of co-operative societies for agri¬ 
cultural production, there being 30 grassland cultivation societies and 18 co¬ 
operative stock farming societies. The other societies are as follows: 6 for dairy¬ 
ing, and cheese-making, 3 co-operative grain societies, 6 societies for vine-growing 
poultry-keeping, slaughtering, onion-growing, grain, etc. 

In 1932 the movement of capital amounted to 14,000,000 dinars as com¬ 
pared with 12,900,000 in 1931. From 2,700,000 dinars in 1931, sales dropped 
to 1,300,000 in 1932. 

On 31 December 1932, the total turnover of the 22 Unions was 7,447,000,000 
dinars as against 7,450,000,000 in 1931. Saks made by all the Unions taken 
together fell from 309,500,000 dinars in 1931 to 168,800,000 dinars in 1932. 
The amount of loans granted also diminished from 439,100,000 dinars in 1931 
to 251,306,000 in 1932, this being chiefly due to the great reduction in the repay¬ 
ments of loans granted and the reduction in savings deposits. 

In addition to these 22 Unions which centralise the various types of co¬ 
operative societies, generally according to regions and districts rather than ac¬ 
cording to the character of their activity, there are a fairly large number of 
Central Co-operative Societies. At the end of 1932 there were 22 of these Societies 
the majority being co-operative societies for agricultural production with head¬ 
quarters in the areas of production. 

The Central Co-operative Societies are grouped in six towns as shown on 
the accompanying table*— 


Head Office 


1. - Central Co-operative Society for agricultural purchasing. . . Belgrade 

2. - Samopomoc Central Co-operative Dairy Society. » 

3. - Co-operative Agricultural Union. » 

4. - Union of co-operative societies for .selective pig-breeding . . » 

5. - Union of co-operative societies for grassland cultivation . . • » 

6. - Central Co-operative Live vStock Insurance Society. » 

7. - Central Trading Society of agricultural co-operative societies. Novi Sad 

8. - Agrana Central Co-operative Agricultural Society. » 

9. Central Pig-Breeding Co-operative Society. » 

10. - Union of German stock-breeding co-operative .societies ... » 

11. - Avis Central Co-operative Poultry keeting Society. » 

12. - Central Co-operative Society of agricultural co-operative health 

societies. » 

13. “ Accounting Office of agricultural co-operative societies . . . Split 

14. - Union of Co-operative Societies. » 

15. - Pharos Central Society of the co-operative societies for cultiva¬ 

tion of rosemary. » 

16. - Central Society of co-operative fishing societies. » 

17. - Central Organisation of co-operative oil-factories. 

18. - Central Society of co-operative vine-growers' societies .... » 

19. - Agricultural Union. Lubljana 

20. - Central Dairies. » 

21. ~ Ekonom, Central Agricultural Co-operative Society. » 

22. - Union of co-operative societies for selective pig-breeding . . » 
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The total turn-over of these 22 Central Co-operative Societies has been con¬ 
siderable in spite of a slight diminution in 1932. In 1932 it fell to 1,464,000,000 
dinars as compared to 1,731,000,000 in 1931. Sales in 1932 amounted to dinars 
172,300,000 as against 180,400,000 in 1931. 

V. — Conclusion. 

The Yugoslav co-operative movement has made great progess during the 
last 5 years in spite of the absence of uniform legislation for all Yugoslav 
co-operative societies throughout the country, the inadequacy of financial means 
and of specialised technical staff, the existence of a too pronounced regional 
spirit and finally, the confusion resulting from the simultaneous membership 
of the co-operative societies of various Unions and Central Societies. 

The last economic crisis has stimulated the foundation of new co-operative 
societies, with the help of which the farmers have tried to combat, or at least 
reduce the effects of, the crisis. 

On the other hand, the Government, in some anxiety from the development 
of the crisis, has favoured, and in some cases even imposed, the establishment 
of new co-operative societies, viz., the agricultural co-operative credit societies 
established by the Law of 12 June, 1925; the co-operative grain societies foun¬ 
ded in connection with the institution of the Privileged Society for the purchase 
of cereals, etc. Naturally, as stated in Part I, chapter 11. not all the legislative 
measures have had a favorable influence on the development of the Yugoslav 
co-operative movement. For example, the Law of December 1932, for the 
relief of debtor farmers granted considerable facilities to these farmers, but at 
the same time, seriously affected the interests of numerous co-operative societies, 
especially co-operative credit societies. These adverse results were, however, 
immediately negatived by a special Decree of 23 November, 1933, 
protection of co-operative credit societies and their Unions, 


As this article was about to go to press statistical information was received 
on the situation of the Yugoslav co-operative movement on 31 December, 1933. 

An examination of these figures, which have been added to the Table on 
page 265, will show that in 1933 the Yugoslav co-operative movement had made 
another step forward. 

The annual increase of the total number of co-operative societies in 1933 
was the same as in the preceding years, but the increase in the number of mem¬ 
bers had doubled. It is interesting to note the development in the new ten¬ 
dency to extend the co-operative societies for agricultural production. In fact, 
while on 31 December 1927, the co-operative credit societies, together with the 
co-operative societies for distribution and supply, represented about 85 per 
cent, of the total number of co-operative societies, at the end of 1933 their 
number was only 75 per cent, in spite of the establishment of 1,538 new societies 
during the last six years. 
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On the other hand, the number of other co-operative societies, composed 
chiefly of co-operative societies for agricultural production, has risen, during 
the same period, from 15 to 25 per cent, of the general total. 

The most marked progress has been made by the co-operative stock farm¬ 
ing societies and poultry-keeping societies, co-operative grain societies, co-oper¬ 
ative societies for dairying, cheese-making and wine-making, co-operative oil 
factories and co-operative societies for the production of rosemary, etc. 

The total turn-over of 22 Unions of co-operative societies, united in the 
General Federation, which includes over 90 per cent, of all the co-operative 
societies, reached, on 31 December 1933, the sum of 6,660,000,000 dinars as 
against 7,447,000,000 on 31 December 1932. Sales in 1933 represented a value 
of 189,700,000 dinars as compared with 168,800,000 in 1932. Loans granted 
have, on the other hand, increased up to 416,100,000 dinars, that is, the 
grants have almost reached the total of 1931, namely, 439,100,000 dinars, as 
compared with 251,300,000 granted in 1932. Savings deposits amounted to 
311,000,000 dinars. 

G. Severixe. 

HAIL INSURANCE IN GERMANY {Concluded) (i). 

II. — Punuc Insurance. 

There is a great wealth of material relating to the history of public hail 
insurance in (Germany. 

Before the foundation in 1844 of the Bavarian Institute of Public Hail 
Insurance, State institutions were set up in Lipl)e-Detniold, Wiirttemberg and 
in Hesse. These attempts at organising State hail insurance failed. 

Public insurance in Lippe was organised on the basis of the system of initial 
premiums and supplementary payments, these latter being limited. In the event 
of the initial premiums and supplementary payments not being sufficient, the 
compensation payments were proportionately reduced. In addition the Landes- 
rentei paid an annual supplementary contribution. The competition, however, 
of private societies with their system of full indemnification of losses resulted 
in 1883 in the ce.ssation of the activities of the State institution, following on a 
gradual diminution of business which in fact never attained a large figure. 

At Wiirttemberg and Hesse premiums were classified in accordance with 
the risks, while at Lippe the starting point was a uniform contribution for every 
100 thalers of insured risks. Classification of premiums was not however fully 
adopted in the two countries first mentioned. Compensation payments were 
reduced in the case of insufficient receipts; at Wiirttemberg payment was made 
in full on one occasion only while in the year before it was possible to give 
compensation for 10 per cent, only of the losses, and in course of the years 


(i) Erratum : In Part 1 of this article apixiarint; in the June number on p. 228, line 17, for 
X912 read 1812. 
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wiien operations had been most numerous (1845-1847) compensation payments 
|iad varied between 25 and 34 per cent, of the losses incurred. The pretnlums 
were undoubtedly not proportional to the insured risks, for at Wiirttemberg, for 
example they amounted on an average to about one per cent, of these risks. As 
regards State subventions a contribution was fixed corresponding to the annual 
reductions of the land tax. The Wtifttemberg Institute came to an end in 1862 
and the Hesse Institute in 1864 (i). 

In 1884 the Public Hail Insurance Institute was founded in Bavaria 
This Institute is still in existence, and on account of the interest attaching to 
it the subject commands some further attention here. Tliis organisation is in 
fact often quoted as a typical example of the organisation of public insurance, 
a problem which continues to take a prominent place in the discussions of 
circles interested. 

It should be noted that before the Hail Insurance Institute of Bavaria 
was set up by the coming into force of the law of 13 F'ehruary 1884, there 
were in existence the following institutions operating liail insurance in this 
State: the Hagelassekuranzxjerein fur den Isarkreh which was established on the 
basis of the law of 28 December 1831 and later transformed, with extension 
of its field of operations, into Hagelversicherungsverein fur das Komgsreich 
Bayern; four mutual insurance societies: the Allgemetne deulsche Hagelversiche- 
rungsgesellschaft, the Borussia, the Gesellschaft zur gegenseitigen Hagelschadenver- 
giltung, the Norddeutsche] four joint stock companies: the Vaterlandtsche, the 
Magdeburger, the Union and the Kolmsche. The number of farmers insured 
by these societies before 1884 was 12,600; in other words, 2.5 per cent, out of 
the 600,000 farms in Bavaria w^ere insured. The total sum insured amounted 
to about 26,000,000 marks. 

During the years 1861 to 1874 the advantages had been constantly urged 
both in the Bavarian Parliament and in farming circles, of establishing a 
State Hail Insurance institution; it was however only on i March 1884 in virtue 
of the law of 13 February that a public institution was set up affiliated with 
the National Fire Insurance Institute (2). 

The Public Hail Insurance Institute was organised as follows under the 
law of 13 February 1884. 

This institution, founded on the principle of mutual insurance, received 
the character of a public establishment with all the privileges assigned to bene¬ 
volent institutions. Members were admitted at their own request and retained 
membership so long as they had not notified in accordance with certain recognised 
forms their intention of resigning. The insurance year began on i March. The 
premium was payable each year from that date; if the insurance had been taken 
out in the name of several persons, these persons were jointly and severally liable 

(1) Vortrag gehatten in Prag am 3 April 1930 von W. Rohrbeck uber die offenthche Bewirtschaf- 
tung der landwirtsdiaftlichenVefbicherung in der Welt etc. Verlag: Verband der wechselseitigen deulsclien 
Vergicherungs-TJntemehmungen in der Tschechoslowakei. p. 2 et 3. 

(2) I^andwirtsdaafniches Jahrbuch fur Bayern 1931. Munich p. 574 - 

D^kschrift des ^taatsmini$leriums des Innem Uber die Neuordnung der Hagelversichenuig in 
Bayern p. 5. 
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for the payrqient of the premium. Requests for admission and resignations were 
, addressed to the municipal authority which was responsible for transmitting 
them to the authority in charge of the administration. On the occurrence pf 
any loss or damage, the insured person must within two days, inform the muni¬ 
cipal authority which had to notify the authority in charge of the Administra¬ 
tion within 24 hours. If a valuation was required, this authority appointed 
an expert valuer; the presence o^ the insured person was not'compulsory. If the 
insured person was not satisfied with the estimate of the valuer, it was open to 
him to claim within a week a second valuation which would be definitive. The 
right to compensation might not be ceded or pledged to a third party. Any 
person convicted of deception or^attempt to deceive, to the prejudice of the Insti¬ 
tute, lost his claim to the compensation. The State granted to the Institute a 
capital of 1,000,000 marks, and assigned to it also an annual payment of 40,000 
marks, A reserve fund w^as to be constituted by means of (a) interest on the 
capital, (6) the mtere.st on the reserve tund, (c) the membership entrance fees,. 
{d) compensation payments not claimed within the specified periods, [e) the 
balance of each financial year after the settlement of the compensation claims 
and disbursement.s for the administrative expenses. 

The administration of the Institute was in the hands of the Royal Chamber 
of Fire Insurances, Section of hail insurance (i). 

The law of 13 February 1884 established the system of fixed premiums 
with no undertaking as to additional rates but with the possibility of reduction 
of compensation payments. This reduction had naturally to be effected in the 
years when the funds at the lisposal of the Institute were not sufficient for full 
compensation of the losses. Such right of reduction was limited. The reserve 
fund had to be utilised in each year up to the maximum limit of one fourth of 
its total amount, the object being to avoid reductions exceeding 80 per cent, 
of the compensation payments due. 

This law has been amended several time.s. Attention will be confined here 
almost exclusively to the amendments affecting the system of premiums and 
of compensation payments, which are of special interest. 

During the period Tc)i8 it pioved possible to pay the following percentages 
on the compensation payments as fixed in accordance with the general condi¬ 
tions of insurance: viz., 100 per cent, eighteen times, 97 per cent, once, 90 per 
cent, once, 85 pei cent, twice, 80 per cent, nine times, 76 per cent, twice, 67 
per cent, once, and 57 per cent. once. 

The amount of the average premium was fixed each year in such a way as 
to make it possible, with the addition of one fourth of the existing reserve fund 
of the interest on that fund, and with the State contribution, to pay at least 
80 per cent, of the claims on losses incurred during the year. 

In the case of especially disastrous years when the losses exceed the average 
this procedure was not sufficient; on the whole however it has been maintained. 


(i) Annuaire de lef?uilatlon ctrangerc public par la soci6te dc legibKitiun o^iiiparec I'aris 1884, 
p. 214. 
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It was noted that with this system a considerable increase took place in the 
membership of the Institute: from a total of about 7,000 members in the course 
of 1884 with sums insured up to about 11,000,000 marks, the membership became 
177,000 members in 1918 with sums insured up to about 393,000,000 marks. 
Even in the course of the years 1900, 1903 and 1908 in which very severe hail 
storms were experienced (the losses amounting to 2.67, 3.05 and 3.28 per cent, 
and compensation being possible only up to 67, 57 and 76 per cent.), confidence 
in the Institute was unaltered as is shown by the increase in the membership in 
the course of the subsequent years. 

The fixed premiums were established taking into account the local risk ac¬ 
cording to the geographical position of the different communes, and the specific 
risk varying according to the different degrees in which crop products are affected 
by hail. In consequence of the diversity in the local risk, the localities were 
divided into classes. At the time of the setting up of the Institute, there were 
15 such classes, in iqii the number had risen to 25, later again reduced to 15. 
Crop products were divided into nine classes according to the degrees to which 
they suffer damage in the event of hail storms. This division remained in 
force up to 1919; in the course of that year the number of classes was reduced 
to six and in 1920 to four. 

The system of fixed premiums with possibility of reduction of compensa¬ 
tion payments was abandoned in 1917 in so far as, by making an additional pay¬ 
ment of 10 per cent, on the basic premium with an undertaking to make further 
payments without limitation as to amount, the farmer was entitled to receive 
in all cases the full compensation for losses incurred. 

From 1918 to 1927 the insured persons have had the opportunity, either as 
in the past on the basis of fixed premiums with reductions if necessary of com¬ 
pensation payments, or by the system of basic premiums with an undertaking to 
make additional payments without limitation of amount with corresponding 
claim to full compensation of losses. 

In 1918, 1919 and 1920, the additional payments amounted to 10 per cent, 
of the premiums; in 1921 to 20 per cent.; in 1922. to 145 per cent.; in 1923 to 
10 per cent.; in 1924, to 15 per cent.; in 1925 to 45 per cent.; in 1926, to 
130 per cent.; in 1927 to 160; in 1928, to 33 per cent. In the course of the years 
subsequent to 1928, the proportion of members who had undertaken to make 
additional payments was 99.5 per cent. When however in 192O and 1927 in 
consequence of the heavy damage the burden of the additional payments rose 
to 130 and 160 per cent., 24,939 members out of 99,500 in 1927, and 15,174 out 
of 84,100 in 1928 requested to be freed from the undertaking to make additional 
payments. 

In conformity with its character as a benevolent institution (Wohlfahrtanstalt), 
the Institute, in view of its ever increasing membership and increase in reserves, 
has granted progressive measures of relief to members, as for example, reduction 
of basic premiums, abandonment of the principle of non-compensation for losses 
amounting to less than 10 per cent, of the insured sum, and of that of limitation 
of payment on surplus products, etc. When however in consequence of the 
inflation, the reserve disappeared, the Institute was obliged to impose in 1924 
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an additional payment of 15 per cent, of the basic premium, in 1925 one of 45 
per cent., while in 1926 and 1927 additional payments of 130 and 160 per cent, 
were imposed. Withdrawal of members in consequence took place on a larger 
scale, 25,000 having already resigned membership in 1923 in consequence of the 
Institute's having paid compensation claims in depreciated paper money in 1922. 
In 1924 the membership fell by about 15,000, in 1925 by 7,000, in 1926 by 10,000, 
in 1927 by 26,000 and in 1928 by 28,000, so that only the heaviest risks remained 
insured by the Institute. 

The smaller risks were not insured or were covered by private societies, which 
precisely at this moment became keener competitors and not being handicapped 
by any obligation to accept all and every proposal for insurance, could limit 
themselves to seeking and accepting the most favourable risks. 

The very unfavourable results from 1924 to 1927 compelled the Government 
to submit to the Landsiag in February 1928 a report showing the position 
of the Institute together with recommendations as to the best means for improv¬ 
ing the situation thus revealed. These recommendations proposed an arrange¬ 
ment making it possible to limit the additional payments undertaken by 
members to a certain figure, and to obtain any further sums required through 
loans made to the Institute by a third party to whom such loans were to be re¬ 
paid in favourable years, and for which the State was to assume liability. It 
w^as suggested that the limit of the additional contributions should be fixed at 
a third of the basic premium, and this limitation w^as introduced by a law 
dated 12 April 1928. 

At the same time the Council of the Administration of the Institute was 
authorised to borrow whenever the initial premiums and additional payments 
were not sufficient to meet the indemnity claims. While in 1928 the insured 
persons were .still able to choose between the earlier system and the new one, 
from 1929 onwards the insurance operations were conditioned by the fact that 
additional payments were limited to one third of the initial })remiuni. As the 
result of the coming into force of this law’ of April 1928, it became necessary dur¬ 
ing that year to arrange to borrow’ 3,500,000 Rm from the State Fire Insur¬ 
ance Institute, and during 1929 a further amount of about 12,000,000 Rm. (i). 

In conse(juence, the system of the law’ of 1928 wa.s not maintained and after 
long discussions there was re-introduced by a law dated 12 April 1930 the power 
to reduce compensation payments without any limit being fixed to such reduction 
together wnth a limited obligation in respect of additional payments. It is laid 
down by art. 13 of this law’ that the compensation payments must be made in 
the full proportion established by the general clauses governing insurance. 
If the sources of income are not sufficient to meet these payments, then these latter 
must be reduced until receipts and expenditure balance each other. If the receipts 
do not suffice to pay 80 per cent, of the compensation, recourse mu.st be had to the 
reserve fund in the proportion of one fourth of the amount of this fund. If even 
in this case a proportion amounting to 80 per cent, of the compensation claims 


(i) Denkschrift des Staatsministeriums dcs Inneren, already (luoted, p. 17 et seq. 
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cannot be met, the Institute is empowered to impose an additional pa3npent up 
to 50 per cent, of the insurance premium. Even when it is not possible by these 
measures to pay off a least 80 per cent, of the compensation claims these latter must 
be still further reduced (i). 

These measures were rendered necessary by the severe hail storms ^hich oc¬ 
curred after 1924 and especially after the disastrous season of 1929, and their applic¬ 
ation has made it possible to continue public hail insurance in a country like Ger¬ 
many which suffers so severely from the effects of hail (2). 

The following are the most important figures relating to the operations of the 
Institute in 1932. The number of insured persons was 108,307 with insured risks of 
190,165,160 Rm. The premiums paid amounted to 4,485,432 Rm. Receipts for 
additional expenses amounted to 171,152 Rm. and the State contribution appearing 
in the budget to 60o,oqo Rm. The number of insurances were nearly the same 
as in 1931. while in 1931 the iusured total had been 199,928,670 Rm., or higher 
by 9,800,000 Rm. The reduction is due mainly to the price decline. The 
annual receipts were 200,000 Rm. lower than those of 1931. 

In 1932 compensation payments were made as in 1930 without any necessity 
for recourse to additional payments. This is also true of 1931, with the difference 
that as regards the latter year, it was necessary to reduce the compensation pay¬ 
ments by 16 per cent, in consequence of the severe hail falls. The number of cases 
of damage in 1932 w'as 9,854 as compared with 18,019 in 1931. The claims compen¬ 
sated amounted to 1,502,750 Rm., or 0.79 per cent, of the total insured. The total 
expenditure, including administrative and valuation charges, was 2,930,660 Rm. 
The surplus amounted to 2,352,310 Rm. (3). 


Passing to the organisation of the Hail Insurance Union (Incorporated) 
{Offenllichrechtlicher Hagelversicherungsverband) it may be noted that this Union 
was established in 1928 and that it groups the majority of the public fire 
insurance undertakings dealing also with hail insurance in Prussia. This institu¬ 
tion has taken the place of the joint insurance organisation of public fire 
insurance institutions operating hail insurance (Mitversicherungsgemeimchaft der 
die Hagelversicherung betreibenden offentlichen Feuerversicherungsanstalten), formed 
in 1925, which had to be transformed in consequence of the disastrous season 
of 1927. On the basis of observation made in the course of three financial years 
it proved to be advisable to modify the insurance operated by the organisation in 
question, in such a way as to effect a higher compensation of risks and a working 
of this branch of insurance on a more uniform basis (4). 

The Union, the head office of which is at Berlin, is a corporate body duly 
constituted by amalgamation of six public fire insurance societies, viz. Feuer- 


(i) Annuaire international de legislation agricolc de I’l. 1. A., 1930, p. 859. 

U) Gesdiattsberichte der baycrischen Versicherungskammer fOr 1918 nUt X929. Munich p. 43. 
lyandwirtschaftliches JahrbuCh £ur Bayern 1931 p. 585. 

(3) noEi^E: Die rCrgcbnisse der deutschen offentlichen Hagelversicherung im Jahre 1932. Die 
Ventcherung of 8 December 1932 p. 777. 

(4) As9ekuraxi2 Jahrbucli, Vienna and I^eipEig. Volume 48, p. 358. 
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sozietdt der Provinz Brandenburg, N'iederschlesische Provinzial-Feuersozietdt, 
Oberschlesische Provinzial-Feuersozietdt, Land-Feuersozietdt der Provinz Sachsen, 
Landschaftliche Brandkasse Hannover, Provinzial-Feuerversicherungsanstalt der Rhein- 
provinz. 

According to the terms of constitution of the Union (which in 1932 included 
eight societies), other Prussian public institutions operating hail insurance may 
be admitted to membership by the general meeting of the Union, provided that 
they undertake this branch of insurance on the basis of the conditions of insurance 
and on the rates established by the Union, or that they are prepared to subscribe to 
the principles governing the Union. With the consent of the Union non-Prussian 
institutions may also be admitted, and in this case certain exceptions may 
be allowed in respect of regulations forming part of the constitution of the 
Union. 

In carrying out the purposes for which it was formed the Union has the right 
to request the co-operation of the member societies. The object of the Union 
is to carry on and develop public hail insurance on a mutual basis, with provi¬ 
sion for reinsurance either on its own account or through an intermediary. In 
those territorial areas in which the member societies do not carry on this branch 
of insurance, hail insurance may be undertaken directly by the Union, provided 
that the consent is obtained of the public insurance society concerned with the 
territory in question. The Union may, if considered advisable for its own pur¬ 
poses, take part in the activity of other undertakings. It has the right to 
supervise the activity of member societies in respect of the conformity of such 
activity with the rules of the Union and of its general advisability. Such .super¬ 
vision is carried out by experts and in particular by means of audits, specially 
arranged, dealing with the whole course of the business of the member societies. 

The obligations of the Union are guaranteed by its own capital constituted 
in accordance with the terms of the scheme for working as laid down by the general 
meeting, with the approval of the Minister of Internal Affairs. The union un¬ 
dertakes: {a) to take up the insurances of its members for the purposes of adjusting 
the risks; [h) to credit to its members the compensation payments made as well 
as the expenses of .settlement of claims; (r) to credit to the member societies 
the administrative costs relating to the operation of hail insurance in accordance 
with a scale of rates e.stablished by the general meeting; [d) to e.stablish the 
conditions of insurance and the rates of premiums to be observed by the member 
societies. On their side the member societies are to: (a) transfer to the account 
of the Union all hail insurance for the purposes of adjustment of risks; (6) to 
transmit to the Union all statistical documents required; (c) for the purposes 
of payment of the claims and of administrative costs effected by the Union to 
collect the annual premiums and additional payments required in accordance, 
with the .scheme of working and to pay into the Union the sums so collected; 
(d) to take no measures in respect of the operation of hail insurance except 
with consent of the Union. 

The surpluses on the years' working, if not assigned by the scheme to the 
technical reserves, are distributed to the member societies in proportion to their 
contributions of the three last years. Member societies are expected, after meeting 
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all obligations connected with hail insurance, to devote the surpluses thus distri¬ 
buted exclusively to benevolent or to public utility objects. 

Supervision of the Union is exercised by the Minister for Internal Affairs 
of Prussia and extends over the whole of the activity of the Union. The supervis¬ 
ing authority has the right to take all measures necessary for bringing the activity 
of the Union into accordance with the law, the terms of constitution and all pro¬ 
visions enacted on the basis of these. In this latter are enumerated all the 
principal measures that can be taken by the supervising authority. The Union 
is administered by the Administrative Council, the Executive Committee and 
the general meeting. All the rights and duties of these bodies are set out in the 
terras of constitution of the Union. 

In the event of dissolution of the Union, the capital remaining after meeting 
aJl the obligations, and with the consent of the Minister of Internal Affairs, is 
distributed among the members in proportion to the contributions of the last 
five years (i). 

It was open to the public fire insurance societies, which in 1025 undertook 
hail insurance as a subsidiary branch, to establish connection with the Bavarian 
Hail Insurance Institute, but they decided against doing so, mainly because this 
Institute made no provision for reinsurance, whereas the societies in question 
endeavour by this means to avoid the accumulation of losses experienced in the 
course of unfavourable seasons. These societies operate partly on the system of fixed 
premiums, parti}- on that of initial and supplementary payments (2). 

The results of the season 1932 may now be given in respect of the six Prus¬ 
sian fire insurance societies which founded the Union, as previously enumerated. 

The figures relating to the other two public societies (Feuersozietdf dcr Grenz- 
mark, Danziger Feuersozietat) which later formed part of the Union are insignifi¬ 
cant and are therefore omitted. 

In 1932 a total of 51,609 insurances were held with the Union with total 
insured risks of 276,431,375 Rm. and basic premiums amounting to 2,398,989 Rm. 
Of these 2,227 insurances only had been arranged on the .system of fixed premiums 
with total risks of 14,959,055 Rm. and 104,776 Rm. in premiums. As compared 
with 1931 the insurances had increased by 2,179, the insured capital by 16,048,067 
Rm., and the premiums by 27,001 Rm, 

Compensation payments were made in 1932 by the Union to an amount of 
1,968,189 Rm. on 4,648 claims, not including claims in suspense. In 1931 there 
were 7,600 claims and a total of payments of 5,000,000 Rm. 

The majority of the Union’s insurances are covered by reinsurance in return 
for additional payments {Nachschussriickversicherung). Only 1,308 insurances 
for a total sum of about 6,060 Rm. remain not covered by this reinsurance. 
Hence the large majority of the insurances contracted by the Union are in reality 
insurances effected on the basis of fixed premiums, although they are called 
insurances with variable premiums and with reinsurance effected in return for 
additional payments. 


(1) Deuischer Reichsanzeiger und Vreiissischer Stsiatsanzeiger, i March Berlin 1928. 

(2) Vortrag von Rohrbeck (already quoted) p. 4. 
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Some reference may now be made to the Braunschweigische offentliche Mohi- 
liafversicherungsanstalt which also undertakes hail insurance but is not a member 
society of the Union. 

This Institute which has undertaken this branch of insurance since 1925 only 
concluded in the course of 1932 insurances to the number of 2,183 with a total 
insured risk of 14,523,925 Rm., and premiums collected to a total of 108,947 Rm. 
Compensation payments amounted to 3,574 Rm., or 3.3 per cent, of the receipts 
only. The figures relating to 1931 were as follows: 1880 insurances with a total 
insured capital of 13,218,630 Rm. and premiums amounting to 100,026 Rm. 
Compensation payments amoufited to 20,672 Rm. This institution o^^erates 
on the basis of fixed premiums carrying no obligation to make additional payments 
The figures indicated are explained by the fact that Brunswick is an area little 
affected by hail, and also that the Institute does not effect insurances in regions 
where the hail risk is more severe. Premiums collected from 1925 onwards 
amounted to 404,824 Rm., and compensation payments to 71,660 Rm. only, or 
17.5 per cent, of the receipts (i). 


There is in Germany still another form of organisation of hail insurance 
based on a contract of co-operation between the public authorities and the 
private insurance busines*^. 

In Wurttemberg there has existed since 1909 a contractual relation between 
the State and the Norddeufsche Hagclversichemngsgesellschaft a, G. at Berlin; 
and in accordance with this convention the State undertakes to make additional 
payments on behalf of in place of all persons living in Wurttemberg who are in¬ 
sured in this institution. The Norddeufsche on its side collects from its Wurttem¬ 
berg members, in favour of the State in question, a supplement over and above 
the net premium which during the years 1928 and 1929 amounted to 65 per cent, 
in each year. These supplements are paid into a hail insuiance fund set aside 
for the purpose of making the additional payments. In the event of the basic 
payments and the fund in que.stion not being sufficient to meet the full com¬ 
pensation payments, the State undertakes to pay fuithcr amount'=^. In the 
course of 1928 the State was obliged to pay to the Norddcuische, after deduction 
of the additional payment of 65 per cent., the sum of 917,609 Rm. and in 1929 
up to 3,000,000 Rm. The number of insured persons in 1929 \vas 86,479 and the 
total risks insured w^erc nearly 122,000,000 Rm. No reinsurance exists wdiether 
in favour of the insured persons or in that of the State. It has proved possible 
to maintain this system, although Wurttemberg is an area of severe hailstorms. 

In Baden there is also a contractual relation betw’een the State and the 
Norddeufsche negotiated in 1925 and renew ed in 1927. In accordance wuth this 
agreement the insured person is not obliged to pay as re-insurance premium more 
than 66 per cent, of the basic premium, while the State undertakes the payment 


(i) Die Vfrsicherung'ahaiHly quoted of 8 December 1932. 
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of the remainder of the reinsurance premium. During 192Q this premium amoun¬ 
ted to 135 per cent, of the basic premium; and in consequence the State paid 
towards reinsurance 69 per cent, of the basic premiunx of its insured farming 
population. Insured risks amounted in the course of 1928 to about 55,000,000 Rm. 
and in 1929 to about 60,000,000 Rm. Taking into account the severe hail risks 
in this area the method of regulating hail insurance may be considered to be very 
satisfactory (i). 

In Hesse in 1903 a 15 year contract had been negotiated between the State and 
the Norddeutsche, in virtue of which the State wars to intervene with the means 
supplied by a State hail insurance fund in favour of any insured persons 
belonging to Hesse so as to meet the undertakings made by these in respect of 
additional payments. This contract was however formally rescinded in 1912 before 
its expiry, as it proved too costly for the State of Hesse (2). 

F. ARCOI.EO. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

T()RREj6n y BONETA, A. Economta y valoracion af^yuola, forestal y urbana, 264 p , 
published by " Agro Espafiol ”, calle Sagasta, 16, bajo, Madrid, 1034 

[The principal object of this excellent work, recently published by the well-known 
agricultural expert, D Angel Torrejon y Boneta, is to assivst not only specialists, but 
also all those who directly or indirectly are engaged in the sale and purchavSe of farm 
property, in all types of survey or valuation carried out in comiection witli agriculture, 
forestry or town property. 

The autlior has omitted all tlieoretical explanation and has confined himself entirely 
to the practical side of the question He most ably describes and analyses the various 
metliods of valuation, using simple and scientific formulae and gi\ ing numerous practical 
examples and technical, statistical and economic information, extremely useful for the 
execution of all assessment work. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first contains the following .sections: - 
Fundamental principles and presuppositions of economics — Preliminary studies and 
examinations for assessment - Delimitation and surveying ot land Practical instruc¬ 
tions for carrying out topographical work I,iuid taxation in general Special asses.sments 
of pastures, kitchen gardens and uncultivated land - Asvsessments of land planted with 
trees or shrubs and also of nurseries - ForCvStry avssessments - Asse.ssments of standing 
crop - Water assessments - Asvsessment of buildings - I^and improvement ajssessments - 
ASvSessments of dues and of real estate .subject to taxes and charges - Ivstimatioii of estates 
in cases of eviction - Estimation of damages I^and credit - EvStimation of nual mid 
urban estates guaranteeing mortgage loans - Conditions and instructions of the Mort¬ 
gage Bank for the granting of loans - Division of property, drawing up of inventories 
and balance sheets - Land tax and land register of rural wealth - J.mid registers of urban 
wealth - Land settlement and agrarian reform. 

The second part is devoted to the study of the following subiects: - Arithmetic and 
Algebra - Mechanics - Natural grass land and sown grass land - Cultivation of trees 
and shrubs and the allied industries - Stock-breeding 

This second part is of extreme interest to the farmer, stock-breeder and also the 
assessor, as it contains much practical information on the crops and herds in various part 
of Spain described in detail according to the crops and agricultural districts 

An appendix gives the insurance rates in force in Spain for accidents in work, crop 
fires, etc. 


(1) WEms: Probleme der Hagelversicherung. Sonderabdruck aus dem Assekuranz Jahrbuch. 
1932, p. 43. 

(2) Manes: Versicherungswesen II Bd., Leipzig and Berlin 1931, p. 146. Denkschrift des 
Staatsministeriums des Innern, quoted, p. 16. 
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The wide scope of the work which includes not only purely technical vsubjects but 
much closely allied legal and economic material, is sufficient proof of the full competence 
of the writer and of ms three sons who collaborated in its production. 

There is evidence of considerable preparatory work; the volume is attractively pro¬ 
duced and contains a number of tables and lists of great practical utility. The expos¬ 
ition is clear and simple. 

The book, published by the “ Agro Hspahol ** ranks among the many thorough 
pieces of work produced by the Spanish technicians]. A. P. 

InTERNATIONAI, IvABOUR Office — Geneva 1934. «Statistics of wages of agricultural 

workers in various countries, 1927-1934 », p. 29. 

[The statistical data which the International I.rabour Office has gathered from 27 
different countries covering the wage scale of agricultural workers in most of Europe, 
the U. S. A., Canada, Mexico, Chile, Cliina, India, Japan, Australia and New Zealand, 
must be accepted with caution as they are frankly declared by the Labour Office itself 
to be far from the precision reached in the compilation of data concerning the wage 
scale of industrial workers. Particularly in some cases it has been very difficult to 
get the information necessary to compile statistics covering a sufficiently long period 
to justify fairly definite conclusions relative to the trend of wages of the various cate¬ 
gories of agricultural workers. In other cases however the Labour Office has been able 
to obtain the data covering the whole period under consideration, 1927-1034. 

In a general way these statistics show that the wage scale of the agricultural labourer 
has been heavily anected by the world-wide crisis of these last five years. It is only 
in the first quarter of 1934 that one can notice signs of improvements as compared 
with conditions prevailing in the wage scale of farm workers .since 1031-32. 

The data submitted by the T^abour Office admit also of some comparison in the 
wage scale in some of the coimtries where reliable data have been obtained. It does 
not appear how^ever that the measures taken by the various governments in favour of 
agriculture during the period under consideration succeeded in influencing the trend 
of the wage scales This holds true both in the cavSe of exporting and importing coun¬ 
tries In the case of the former the contraction of exports caused a marked and steady 
reduction of w^ages; while the measures adopted in the latter to sustain prices (protective 
tarifs, quotas, etc.), failed to benefit the agricultural wage earner. Even with all tlie 
reservations as to their complctness and reliability wiiich the Labour Office itself has 
made in the illustrative section ot its study on a^icultural wages, these data cannot 
fail to interest economists and students of agricultural questions at large as their col¬ 
lection and presentation are ' the fiivSt attempt to cover a field wiiich has hitherto been 
little explored 'I* V. F. 

Kari, Waj.TEr: Co-operation in Changing Italy. The Horace Plunkett l‘'oundation. 
London, P. S. King and Sons, l^td., 1934, X-So pp. 

FrEppEI CoTfA* Agricultural Co-operation in Fascist Italy. T.ondon, P. S King 
and Son, Ltd , i 935 » XV-T48 pj). 

[The purpOvSe of these two publications is to examine the situation and develop¬ 
ments of co-o]ieration under the FascivSt regime In both cases they represent the result 
of careful and valuable investigations carried out on the spot by the waiters themselves, 
who have effected contact with the organisations and persons in Italy directly con- 
cernc*cl with the co(')perative movement. 

Mr. Walter remarks that the place of co-op ration in the new economic structure 
of Italy is of outstanding importance, and he gives a careful account of the movement, 
dealing in turn with consumers* co-operation, co-operation for farm recjuirements and 
marketing, processing and marketing, engineering and land reclamation, transport, 
building ancl tenanev, credit, insurance etc. 

In the course of a study of the Italian co-OTerative system in agriculture and its 
main results, Mr. Cotta, shows how the Italian Government is encouraging this form 
of economic organisation which has foimd a unique application in the agricultural 
labour and cultivaticn .societies [affittanzc coUettivc), to wiiich a chapter of special 
interest is devoted. A detailed examination of the organisation and the evolution 
of the principal types of Italian agricultural co-operation is presented in a systematic 
form likely to be of great value to students of the subject. Both publications are 
provided witli excellent bibliographies]. 
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^ Assekuranz-Compass. Internationales J ahrbnch fur Versich^rungswesdin. 43 
Jfihtgang. 1935. Wien (5. xxxi-1320). 

[This Year Book, founded in J893 by Gustav T. Wischniowsky, has this year 
reached its 43rd edition. It consists in a collection of the data relatmg to the insurance 
societies of 30 countries of Europe, 7 countries of Africa, 12 of Amenca, and 9 of Asia 
and Australia. . . • * 

Like the previous volumes, this 9ne contains information in regard to the com- 
* position of tlie administrative bodies, the members* capital, the branches of insurance 

S ieratefl by the different societies in question, and, for a number of societies, the balance 
eets of 1932 and i933- * 

The contents of the 1935 edition have been enlarged; last year’s volume contained 
1264 pages, while in the present volume there are 1320 pages. 

It is hoped that it will shortly prove possible to publish once again for the principal * 
countries the introduction which for the editions up to 1931 preceded the analytical 
data]. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


Sociology. 

SoMMARiN, B. Befolkkningsfrc^an och jordbruket. Lund, Gleemp, [1935J. iv, 403 p. 
[Demography and agriculture]. 


Economic, 

An economic review op the year 1934 IN CzEaiosEOVAKiA. Prague, Petschek, 
1935- 139 p. 

Bernard, P. Le probl^me 6conomique indochinois. Paris, Nouvelles editions latines, 
[1934]* T.xn, 424 p. 

Rural Economics, 

The agricueturai< register 1934-5, being a record of legislation, organization, 
supplies and prices Oxford, Agricultural Economics Research Institute. 1935 
391 p. 

Insurance . 

Annuaire des SociEtEs d’Assurances opErant en France et dks Compagnies 
EtrangEreS 1935. Paris, [Imprimerie Berger-Le^u:ault] 1935. 1683 p. 

Co-operation. 

HtJTTKR R, Die Steuerreforra von 1934 und die landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaf- 
ten. 2. verbesserte And. Neuwied a. Rh,, Genossenschaftsdruckerei Raiffeisen, 
[ 1935 ]. XS7 p. 

Trade 

CoMMERCio ESTERO E TURISMO. Annuario delle camere di coinmercio italiane all’e- 
stero. Anno 1935. Milano, A. Cordani, 1935, 1158 p. 

NeeEY, W C. The agricultural fair. New York, Columbia university press, 1935* 
xn, 313 p. 

Tii^gner, D. J. Racjonalne opakowanie towardw Warszawa, [Nakladem «Infor- 
mator ek.^ortowy»], 1934. ^92? (Wydawnictwa Panstwowego lusty tutu ekspor- 
towego. Tom 16). 

[Scientific packing of merchandise]. 

Various. 

SCHMECKEBIER, L.F. International organisations in which the United States parti¬ 
cipates. Washington. Brookings institution, 1935. x, 370 p. (Institute for 
government research. Studies in administration n. 30). 

SociEtE Anonyme de e*Annuaire gEnErae de e'Afrique du Nord. Grand 
annuaire g6n6ral de TAlgerie la Tunisie et du Maroc 1935. Alger, 1935. 


Prof. AeESSANDRO Brtzi, Segretario generale delVIstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PIG BREEDING FOR THE PROFIT 
CAPACITY OF AGRICULTURE IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 
OF EUROPE FROM 1927-28 TO 1931-32 

I. — DENMARK, NETHERLANDS (OVERIJSSEL), SWITZERLAND, 

AUSTRIA, GERMANY. 

In the present article it is proposed to investigate the development of pig 
breeding in certain European countries and the effect of the progress of this branch 
of farming on the returns from agriculture in these countries. The enquiry will 
be based essentially on the analysis of the farm accountancy results available for 
these countries. From study of the accountancy data relating to examples of 
different types of farms representative of the region to which they belong, taken 
together wdth other statistical and economic informati()n available in regard 
to the countries in question, it becomes possible to distinguish certain tendencies 
which have appeared in the course of the period under review\ While avoiding 
any rash generalisation, some valuable conclusions may none the less be often 
reached from such an examination of the material. 

In any study of the development of the pig breeding w hich forms an integral 
element in certain groups of farms in a large number of European countries, it is 
essential in the first place to distinguish certain leading trends in this develop¬ 
ment according to countries; and then to carry the enquiry a stage further by 
means of a comparative study of the position of this branch of farming according 
to regions and farming systems. Taking first a general view', which will enable 
us to distinguish certai|^ general tendencies discovered on examination of the 
averages of the countries, tendencies giving an approximate and imperfect idea 
only of the phenomena studied, the next step will be to pass on to more exact 
observations of the various aspects of the details of this branch of farming. 

It is clear that the study of pig breeding, which, in the ver}’ complex structure 
of European farming, is closely connected with all other branches, must include 
some consideration of the other branches agricultural of production. 

The various phases in the development of pig breeding are .simply the result 
of the rival claims, as between this branch of agriculture and the other branches, 
such as cattle breeding, dairying, arable cultivation, etc., for the use of the land, 
of the available labour and of the farmer's capital. These rival claims are decided 
by the farmer himself after weighing the relative advantages of these different 
methods of utilising his resources. 


Ec. 8 Ingl, 
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Some of the advantages which certain branches of farming have over others 
are due to permanent factors^ such as climatic or agrogeologic conditions^ while 
others depend on variable factors, such as prices, general economic conditions, etc. 
In consequence these advantages tend also to have either a relatively permanent 
or a variable character, and in certain circumstances, the ixifluence of one or 
another group of factors on the position of a given branch of production may be 
weakened or even completely neutralised by the opposing influence of others. 
Thus — and this is precisely what is occurring at present in the majority of coun¬ 
tries — the pursuit of a certain economic or commercial policy in regard to main¬ 
taining or raising the prices of agricultural products may result in the artificial 
creation of conditions in which the unremunerative situation of such branches 
of production, due to permanent factors, may be converted into an advantageous 
situation. This enquiry will show how the position of various branches of agri¬ 
culture, and of pig breeding in the first instance, in the various countries, has 
been influenced by these acts of intervention in economic life, the object of which 
was to alter the situation in favour of one or another branch of farming which 
happened to be unremunerative. 

An attempt will thus be made here to note and to analyse the effect on the 
different branches of farming and especially on pig breeding of the various meas¬ 
ures taken by Governments for the protection and encouragement of farms and 
farming. In this way some idea may be gained of the reactions to these measures 
from the international standpoint, and the enquiry, based as it is on the objec¬ 
tive data of farm accountancy, will show the influence of the agricultural or 
commercial policy of certain countries on the form assumed by, and the returns 
from, one or another branch of agricultural production in other countries. As 
these enquiries are pushed further, and as the accountancy results for the years 
from 1932-33 onwards become available, w^e shall be enabled to draw conclusions, 
valuable alike on the theoretical and the practical side, in regard to the results 
of planned economy developments in agriculture, and to the reactions noted in 
the international sphere to the different national programmes of farm relief. 
These reactions are partly discernible in the general statistics of the countries 
reviewed; but this study of accountancy results alone make it possible to estab¬ 
lish with any degree of certainty their effects on the internal structure of farming 
on the return from the different branches and on the opmplex interplay of the 
relations between these branches. 

With these general remarks, we may pass to the study of the variations in 
the earning capacity of agriculture in the countries under review for the period 
from 1927-28 to 1931-32 for which the accountancy data are available. This 
article will deal with Denmark, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Austria and 
Germany; a later study will be made of the development which has taken place 
over the same period in another group of countries, viz,, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Poland, I/ithuania, I^atvia and Estonia. 

The accompanying tables indicate the changes that have occurred, from 
1927 to 1931, in the net return of the agriculture in the five countries reviewed 
in the present article, as well as in the items of the gross return and of the farm 
expenses. 
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At the beginning of this period, the effects of the crisis and of measures 
of restriction and regulation were not yet in evidence, but from 1930-31 onwards 
the economic depression began to be increasingly felt, together with the effects 
of the regulation of production of and trade in agricultural products and of the 
progressive restriction of trade channels. In Austria, to judge from the exam¬ 
ples for which accountancy data are available, the net return from agriculture 
fell in i93'i-32 below zero. In Denmark and in Overijssel (Netherlands) the 
net return, after showing considerable increase in 1929-30, fell in 1931-32 even 
lower than in Austria, in Overijssel the decrease in the net return from 1929- 
1930 to 1931-32 has been actually more than 400 gold francs per hectare (643 
francs per unit of area of 1.64 ha.). In Switzerland and in Germany on the 
other hand, conditions of production have remained comparatively stable. In 
Switzerland, the net return, after an increase in 1929-30, as compared with 
1927-28, of more than 200 gold francs per unit of area of 1.6 ha. (or about 125 
gold francs per ha.), reverted in 1931-32 to the level of 1927-28. In Germany, 
owing to the Government protective measures, the farmers were enabled to 
increase their return, and it was not till 1931-32 that the net return of German 
agriculture tended to revert to the 1927-28 level, without however falling 
below zero, as had been the case at the earlier date. 

Taking the countries separately in fuller detail, in Denmark the net return 
of the farms in 1928-29 was more than doubled in respect of the 1927-28 figure. 
This increase may be attributed mainly to the higher gross return from pig breed¬ 
ing, both prices and production having risen. Exports of bacon and pig meat 
increased by 6 per cent, only, exports of milk and milk products by 3 per cent., 
and egg exports fell by 6 per cent. (i). Denmark began to export beef, but 
at the same time cattle exports diminished so that the total Danish exports of 
cattle breeding products finally remained stationary. 

A slight increase in the gross return from dairying, from cereal and root 
crop cultivation, and from other branches, is to be noted; prices and also pro¬ 
duction of milk and derivatives increased. In regard to cereals and root crops, 
yields were small in 1927-28; in the following year there was a brisk demand, 
so that much larger quantities of cereals were sold, and there was a large 
importation of potatoes, amounting to 180 per cent, more than in 1927. Prices 
and production of eggs slightly rose in 1928-29; the gross return from this 
branch diminished somewhat, the effect probably of a fall in the yield from 
poultry farming, as exports of eggs and egg products declined somewhat; this 
diminution was however comparatively unimportant. The gross return from 
pig fattening was very satisfactory; dairying had also been profitable, and the 
gross return was higher in 1928-29 than in any succeeding year, as compared 
with 1927. On the other hand, the farm expenses were at a somewhat lower 
level than in 1927-28; the labour costs were somewhat less heavy and the pur¬ 
chases pf feeds, of so great an importance to Denmark, bulked rather less 
heavily in the farm expenses. 


(i) According to the calculations made by the Farm Accouutancy Bureau of the Institute. 
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TabIvE I. — Increase or Decrease in the Net Return^ Gross Return 
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91 


390 

1929-30. 


191 

— 

222 


65 

•f 

161 

-f 

5 

— 

90 

— 

211 

1930-31 . 

— 

3 

— 

380 

— 

173 

+ 

98 

— 

27 

— 

94 

— 

578 

1931-32 . 


352 

— 

436 

_ 

288 

— 

178 


48 

— 

ri6 

—• 

1,066 

Switzerland: 















1927-28. 

+ 

103 

— 

386 

— 

12 

•f 

I 7 -I 

+ 

28 

+ 

432 


236 

1928-29. 


206 

•— 

416 

+ 

76 

-f 

181 


39 


420 

-f 

300 ' 

1929-30. 

-f 

318 


379 

-f- 

52 

■f 

226 

+ 

32 

-f- 

442 

4 - 

3731 

1930-31 . 

-f- 

298 


— 

16 

"f 

316 

+ 

14 


328 

4 - 

284 

1931-32. 


105 

417 

— 

49 

-{- 

203 

+ 

25 

-f 

^98 

4 - 

160 

Austria: 




1 











1927-28. 

-f 

27 

1 

4<57 j 

—- 


— 

M 9 

- 

21 

-f- 

47 1 

— 

1,140 

1928-29 . 

— 

21 , 

1 _ 

494 

— 

570 

_ 

174 

— 

31 

-f 

29 


1,240 

1929-30 . 

t 

— 

30 

1 

478 

— 

571 

— 

154 , 


45 

-f 

20 

1 

1,228 

1930-31., 

— 

59 

1 

474 

— 

568 

— 

149 

— 

55 

■f 

12 

— 

1,234 

1931-32 . 

— 

HI 

— 

489 

— 

587 

— 

209 

— 

51 

4 - 

9 

— 

1,327 

Germany: 








1 


j 





1927-28.1 

— 

102 


— 


—• 


_ 1 


1 


— 

— 

946 

1928-29.1 

— 

41 

— 

493 - 

— 

540 

— 

152 

4 - 

286 * 

1 

+ 

104 j 

— 

795 

1929-30.1 

•— 

53 

— 

492 1 

— 

559 

—• 

156 

-1- 

282 I 

+ 

72 ' 

—• 

853 

1930-31.1 

— 

73 

— 

515 

— 

507 

— 

165 

H- 

238 


61 , 

*— 

948 

1931-32 . 


93 


528 1 


588 


194 

1 

-f 


-f 

46 


1.073 ' 


(i) The net return of Danish farms in 1927-28 is taken as basis of comparison; the absolute hguris 
the first line of the table, form the basis of comparison, the figures for the other years and the otb^r 
unit of area adopted here, v%z,f tlie area (1.64 ha) which corresponds to a net return of 100 francs in Denmaii^ 
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and the Cost of Production from ig 2 y -28 to igji-j2 (i) 

unit of area. 


0 






Farm Expenses 






Interest 


Cost 

0 

I^ahour 

Fertilisers 

Seed 

and forage 

Taxes 

Other 

expenses 

Total 


on 

capital 

of 

production 


1 

616 1 


1 

1 

68 

1 

! 

688 

1 

64 


1 

225 


1,661 


268 


1.929 


— 

24 

— 

2 

— 

44 

1 

4 

+ 

2 


72 

— 

2 

— 

74 


— 

25 

+ 

4 

1 

107 

_ 

9 

4 - 

25 1 

— 

112 

— 

5 

— 

117 


— 

46 

! + 

2 

1 

173 

1 

7 

+ 

3! 

— 

221 

— 

4 

*— 

225 


— 

190 

i 

25 

1 ^ 

I 

291 


20 

— 

65 

■— 

597 


54 ■ 

— 

651 


_ 

104 


35 

— 

164 

— 

50 

— 

34 

— 

317 


21 1 

— 

296 


— 

108 

-f- 

67 

— 

257 

— 

45 

— 

59 

— 

402 


72 

— 

330 


— 

in 


16 

1 

340 

— 

45 

— 

91 


573 

+ 

76 

— 

497 


— 

166 

1 

15 

1 ^ 

385 


44 


104 


714 

± 

0 


714 


1 + 

344 

1 

30 


477 

— 

16 

+ 

312 

-f 

133 

+ 

317 

+ 

450 


+ 

307 


34 


465 


18 

1 

+ 

302 

+ 

94 

+ 

303 


397 



267 


29 

— 

457 

— 

14 

+ 

288 

+ 

55 

+ 

295 

+ 

350 


-f 

245 

— 

34 

— 

402 

— 

21 


258 

— 

14 

+ 

313 

+ 

299 


+ 

221 

—- 

34 

■ 

443 


19 

+ 

330 

+ 

55 


327 

+ 

00 


— 

302 

— 

58 

I 

1 _ 

040 

— 

45 

— 

116 1 

1 — 

1,167 

— 

124 

— 

1,291 


— 

347 

— 

57 

— 

649 

— 

46 

— 

120 

— 

1,219 

— 

133 


1.352 


— 

H2 

1 

57 

— 

653 


43 

— 

103 

1 

1,198 

— 

128 

1 ~ 

1.327 

1 

340 


57 


648 


42 

— 

88 

1 ““ 

1.175 

— 

120 


1.295 


■ ■ 

372 

— 

60 


640 

— 

45 

— 

99 

1 

1,216 

— 

130 

-— 

1.346 


— 

235 1 

1 + 

6 

_ 

580 

_ 

20 

_ 

9 

1 

844 


— 

1 


1 

— 

203 

' + 

15 

— 

577 

— 

9 


20 

—■ 

754 


— 


— 


— 

217 

4 - 

17 

— 

600 

1 — 

17 

+ 

17 

— 

800 


— 


— 


— 

236 

+ 

2 

— 

611 

1 

22 

— 

8 

— 

875 


— 


— 


1 

285! 

1 , 

^3 

— 

623 


23 


36 

1 

1 

1 

1 

980 




“ 


e^pressiiig gross return, farm expenses, interest on capital and cost of production in Denmark for 1927-28, in 
countries show the difference, positive or negative, in each case. All the figures refer to the conventional 
in 1927*28. 
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Tabi^ II. — Prices in Gold Francs of the Chief Agricultural Products (♦). 
(Data supplied by the Aipcountancy Offices and the International Yearbook of Agricnltnial Statistks}^ 



mm 

Mj 

H 

Pig meat 

kg. 

Milk 

Utre 

Butler 

kg. 

Cheese 

kg . 

Denmark: 







1 



1927-28. 

27*97 

18.84 

1 ) 

0.69 

2) 

1.80 

0.21 

4.19 

1.17 

1928-29. 

25.54 

16.04 

*) 

0.65 

2 ) 

1.97 

0.22 ! 

4.35 

I.16 

1929-30. 

22.71 

13.57 

1) 

0.93 

2) 

2.23 

0.21 

4.08 

X.09 

1930-31. 

16.19 

11.47 

*) 

0.84 

2 ) 

1.35 

0.15 

3.II 

0.90 

1931-32. 

13.44 

10.72 

1) 

0.47 

2) 

0.82 

I.II 

2.20 

0.65 

Ovcrijssel (Netherlands): 










1927-28. 

23.4* 

15.02 1 

3 ) 

2.06 

*) 

1.37 

— 

4*33 

2.21 

1929-30. 

20 21 

7,8a 

3 ) 

2.19 1 

1 ) 

1.65 

— 

4^5 i 

2.10 

1930-31 . 

*4 40 

10.43 

3) 

2.07 

1) 

1.02 

— 

' 3*26 

1.72 

1931-32. 

25 92 

8.23 

3 ) 

1.59 

*) 

0.73 

— 

2.38 

1.30 

Switzerland 


1 








1927-28 . .. 

42-38 

* 4-34 

*) 

1.70 

*) 

2.22 

0 24 

4.81 

2.50 

1928-29. 

42.18 

13.75 

1) 

1 68 

*) 

1.86 

0.27 

4.91 

2.70 

1929-30. 

42.26 

14.48 

1) 

1.73 

*) 

2.01 

0.26 

4.98 

2.71 

1930-5*. 

4185 

14.12 

*) 

1.B3 

*) 

2.25 

0 24 

4.75 

2.44 

1931-32 . 

39 43 

11.64 

1) 

1.77 

*) 

1.74 

0.23 

4 57 

2.28 

Austria* 










1927-28. 

3017 

17.12 

*) 

1.76 

3) 

2.16 

0 27 

3 90 

— 

1928-29. 

28 90 

II.II 

1) 

1 53 

3) 

2.04 

0 27 

3.72 

— 

1929-30. 

25 04 

10.28 

*) 

1.86 

3) 

2.49 

0.26 

3 77 

— 

1930-31. 

20 34 

9.33 

*) 

1.87 

3) 

2.12 

0.26 

3 32 

— 

1931-32 . 

17 93 

10.23 

*) 

1.68 

3) 

1.57 

0 24 

1 

2.90 

— 

Germany: 










1927-28. 

31.40 

4.55 

*) 

1.46 

*) 

1-47 

0 23 

450 

2.94 

1928-29. 

26 92 

3.17 

*) 

1.41 

*) 

X.83 

0 22 

4 49 

2.73 

1929-30 . 

30.95 

5.27 

I) 

1.42 

*) 

1.91 

0 21 

4 10 

2 54 

*930-31. 

32.41 

4.04 

*) 

1.30 

*) 

i. 3<5 

0.22 

3 46 

2.36 

1931-32. 

28 71 

4.34 

*) 

0.92 

*) 

1.07 

0.18 

2.98 

2.19 


(•) The highest prices are shown in thick type in the tabic 
(i) I,ive weight. — (2) Bacon. — (3) Meat 


In 1929-30 the net return, which was still very high, began to fall. The 
farm ei^penses however continued to show a marked decline as compared with 
1927-28. The harvests of 1928 had been very abundant, and thus Denmark 
was able to reduce imports of cereals (including maize) and of potatoes, as ap¬ 
pears from the following figures where the 1927 imports are taken as equal to 
100 (i): 


Imports of cereals in 1929.63 

Imports of potatoes in 1929.37 


(i) International Year>book of Agricultural Statistics. Rome. 
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Tabi^e III — Production per hectare from ig27-28 to ig3i-32 


l>e 9 ig]iation 

Production per ha (z) 

Gross Return (in quantities) (2) 

Gross Return 
as percentage 
of the 
production 

Cereal‘s 

_q_ 

Pota¬ 

toes 

_ 5 _ 

Sugar 

beet 

q 

Cattle 

live 

weight 

Milk 

kg 

Pigs 

Hve 

weight 

Cerealb 

3 _ 

Pota 

toes 

q 

Cereals 

i 

% 

Pota 

toes 

% 

Denmark 

1927-28 

9 10 

I 92 

t 

4 — 

107 

1 

I 557 

131 

I 51 

1 

0 81 


1 

1928-29 

ii 79 

3 98 

4 36 

108 

I 579 

152 

2- 

0 69 

17 


1929-30 

II79 

364 

3 09 

80 

I 609 

142 

I 28 j 

1 

0 6i 

n 

1 17 

1930-31 

1043 

1 3 M 

3 43 

70 

1,848 

1 149 

' I 01 

0 72 

10 

23 

1931-32 

998' 

‘ 283 

2 54 

47 1 

1.778 

1 128 

1 

1 I 01 

o»85 

10 

30 

1 

Overijssel 

1927-28 1 

1 

4 98 

II 98 

1 7 99 

128 

1,920 

1 

1 

144 

1 

2 64 

1 _ 

53 


1929-30 

6 78 

20 19 

' 895 

166 

2,120 


504' 

1 — 

74 1 

— 

1930-31 

5 19 

15 M 1 

, 9.25 

154 , 

, 2,179 

1 ii8i 

6 19 

— 



1931-32 

4 78 

13 59 ' 

' 4 45 

10 1 

' 2 304 

118 

2 91 

1 

^ — 


Switzerland 1 











1927-28 1 

3)1 13 

3)3 25 

0 21 

146, 

1 I 727 

52 

I 36 

238 

— 

73 

1928-29 

1) I 10 3 ) 2 97 

0 22 

139 

1 I 734 

53 

I 51 

2 51 

— 

84 

IQ29-30 

3 ) I 07 3) 3 91 1 

1 0 20 

152 

' I 745 

60 

I 50 

2 19 

— 

60 

1930-31 

3)0 93 

3 ) 2 62 1 

1 0 19 

170 

I 718 

59 

I 32 

2 05 


1 78 

1931-32 

3)098 

3)3 33 

0 i8 

135 

1.704 

50 

I 5 b 

283 


1 85 

Germany ^ 











1927-28 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— i 

1 — 

— 

— 

— ! 

1 — 

1928-29 

857 

14 — 

3 75 

33 

436 

38 

6 87 

5 bl 

80 

40 

1929 ^0 

9 41 

13 (H 

3 77 I 

38 1 

' 382 1 

1 27 

7 5 b 

5 35 

80 

39 

1930-31 

758 

T()- 

506 

35 1 

1 343 1 

1 28 

704 

3 50 

93 

22 

1931-32 

752 

14 94 

3 77 

34 

351 

28 

6 21 

3 22 

83 

22 

Austria 











1927-28 

2 56 

\ 22 1 

j 106 

35 

295 

46 

1 80 

0 48 

70 

II 

1928-29 

2 51 

3 48 

0 63 

29 

273 

38 

I 32 

0 8b 

52 

25 

1929-30 

2 47 

4 07 

I — 

29 1 

281 

3 b 

I 25 

0 62 

50 

15 

1930 -31 

2 33 

3 71 

I 37 

26 ' 

288 

43 

I 59 

0 6b 

b8 

18 

1931-32 1 

I 97 

3 69 

I 33 

14 

264 

1 51 

I 30 

0 601 

6b 

Ib 


(1) Figures based on the data of the International Yearbook of ^gncultural Statistics and re 
femng to tlie area used as basib for the transformation calculations of accountancy results, such area 
not being the same throughout, as certam Offices include in the area forests, 'waters, etc, while others 
exclude thes** In consequence the figures art not preusel> comparaolc from one countrv to another 

(2) Figures based on accountancy data, and referring also for each countr\ to an area calculated 
accordmg to the usage of the Offices, as already explained under (i) In the first three columns are 
shown the (}uantities harvested per hectare of the area as taken into consideration, in the hve 
follownng cclumns are shown the quantities which are components in the gross return, t e , the 
quantities marketed or consumed hy the farm household, excluding those trausfoitiied on the farm 
This accounts for the varying difference shown 

(3) The area is estimated 
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Tabi,k IV. — Labour in man-days per ha, and wages in gold francs 
per man-day of a farm worker (♦). 


Designation 

Dabour in man-days 

Farm wages in gold francs per man-day 

ig'27'28 

1928-29!1929-30 

1 

1930-31 

1931*33 

1927*28 

X928-29 

1939*30 

1930-31 

1931*32 

Denmark. 

(0 45 

(t) 45 ^(t) 43 

1 

(1) 43 

(i) 4* 

8.39 

8.23 

8.29 

8.14 

6.09 

Overijssel. 

60 

- 1 60 

1 60 1 

58 

5,20 

— 

5.18 

5.II 

4-74 

Switzerland .... 

75 

73 ! 7° 

1 ^7 ' 

71 

7.81 

7.72 

7.70 

7-85 

7.20 

Austria. 

64 

70 1 69 

70 

64 

2.98 

2-35 

2.42 

2.57 

2.41 

Germany. 

—• 

“ - 

1 ^ 

— 

— 




— 


{♦) Accountancy data. 

(i) Arithmetic mean given by the Office. The average given in Farm Accountancy Statistics 
is a weighted average calculated by the Institute. 


The gross return diminished by about 80 gold francs per unit of area since 
1928-29. Apart from bacon and eggs. Danish exports increased in 1929, taking 
1927 as 100 (i). 


Danish Exports in ig2g. 


Cattle.103 

Beef.214 

Bacon and pignieat. 97 

Milk and derivatives.iii 

Kggs. 91 


As the prices of pigs had gone up in 1928-29, the Danish farmers made pur¬ 
chases from abroad of ten times as many porkers as in the previous year. Prices 
of pigs and of pig meat however still rose and the gross return from pig breeding 
was slightly higher than in 1928. Dairying began to show the effects of the low 
prices of milk and derivatives; cattle breeding improved somewhat, owing to the 
rise in cattle prices. The fall in cereal and potato prices helped to aggravate the 
loss on dairying, and although the gross return from pig breeding showed no 
decline, the total gross return was, as already stated, 80 gold francs per unit of 
area (1.64 ha.) lower than in 1928-29. 

In 1930-31 the volume of Danish exports of agricultural products was in¬ 
creased, taking 1927 as 100 (i): 


Cattle. 64 

Beef.862 

Bacon and ham.120 

Milk and derivatives.118 

Eggs and derivatives.102 


(i) lutematioual Year-book of Agricultural Statistics. Rome. 
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Beef was more readily exported than cattle and there was a decreased produc¬ 
tion of cattle. Owing to the collapse in prices of agricultural products the gross 
return was less by 383 francs per unit of area than that of 1929, the gross return 
from pig breeding alone fell by 220 francs, and the gross return from dairying 
by 100 francs. Farm expenses were reduced by 108 francs only, labour was 
somewhat cheaper, maize prices had fallen considerably, and potato imports 
were reduced by 58 %. Generally the net return had declined by 275 francs as 
compared with that of 1929-30. 

In 1931-32 Denmark began to give constantly increasing attention to sheep 
and poultry farming. Whereas in 1927-28, the production of beef was 107 kg. 
(live weight) per hectare, it was 47 kg. only in 1931-32, while at the same time 
milk and pig production slightly diminished after 1930-31, and the importation 
of porkers was reduced by one half. In 1931-32 the position of the export trade 
was as under, taking 1927 as 100 (i): 


Cattle. 47 

Beef.1403 

Bacon and pigmeat.147 

Milk and derivatives ..119 

Eggs and derivatives.116 


Since 1930 the collapse in prices has been very striking; the branch of produc¬ 
tion most aflFected was pig fattening; dair>nng less so, and other branches even 
less still. The crisis, however, had very grave effects; in 1931-32 the total gross 
return in 1931-32 showed a decline of 718 francs per unit of area (1.64 ha.) as 
compared with that in 1927, and of 429 francs as compared with the return in 
1930-31. It was impossible to effect a similar reduction in farm expenses. Al¬ 
though the farm worker received 2 francs less per working day and although the 
price of maize fell sharply, the farm expenses did not show a decline corresponding 
to that of the gross return, and the net return was negative (2). It should be 
added that in 1931-32 there was a general fall in interest on capital. 

In 1931-32 the prices of concentrated stock feeds and chemical fertilisers 
diminished respectively by 9 and 13 per cent., as compared with the same 
prices in 1930; on the other hand, the fall in the prices of building materials, 
farm equipment and machinery was quite inconsiderable. As already stated 
the fall in wages was more marked. 

Among prices of the different agricultural products, the most serious fall 
was that in prices of live stock products, which reached a level below that of the 
pre-war period. The increase in the production of bacon, butter and eggs did 
not make up for the collapse in prices. 


(1) International Year-book of Agricultural Statistics 

(2) t, <?., the farm expense-i are higher than the gross return. In Table I, col. i, this is 
understood whenever a figure is shown preceded by the minus sign (—) and tn absohite value 
above loo («* penmark). 


* Lc. 8 Jngl. 
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Price Falls for Farm Requisites (1927 prices = 100) (i): 


Stock feeds . . . 
Fertilisers.... 
Building materials 
Equipment . . . 
Wages ..... 


1930 1931 

91 83 

93 81 

181 177 

149 148 

179 168 


In OvEKijssEi. pig breeding is also of great importance, but the farming 
centres on stock breeding and dairying. Figures for IQ28-29 are not available, 
but in 1929-30 the net return showed an increase of 364 francs of unit of area 
as compared with 1927-28. In 1929-30 the fall in milk prices would have brought 
about a six per cent, reduction in the gross return for dairying, had not milk 
production increased to such a degree that the gross return from this branch of 
farming actually shows a slight rise. 

The gross return from pig breeding did not increase in the same proportion 
as pig prices, and the export of pigs fell from qo,ooo units in 1927-28 to 28,000 
in 1929-30. On the other hand there continued to be good markets for cattle 
in foreign countries; the export of beef was seven times larger in 1930 than in 
1927; prices were firm and the gross return from cattle farming rose by 121 francs 
per unit of area as between 1927-28 and 1929-30. Owing to plentiful harvests, 
the Netherlands imported less fodder in 1929 than in 1927; the feed expenses fell 
by about 100 francs per unit of area. Except for expenditure on purchases of 
fertilisers, the other farm expenses also showed declines since 1927-28, and as 
the gross return was considerably higher, the net return show^ed a ver\^ consider¬ 
able increase. 

In 1930-31 however there was a sharp fall, almost to the level of 1927-28. 
The export of pigs and of pigmeat had continued to fall gradually but consider¬ 
ably, and in consequence in 1930-31 prices, x^roduction, and as a result the 
gross return from pig meat fell sharply also. The gross return from dairying 
would have diminished in 1930-31 still further than it actually did, if the milk 
production had not increased. Markets for cattle continued to be good, and 
the gross return of this branch of x^roduction was higher than in 1927-28, but 
did not attain the level of 1929-30, the gross return from pig breeding fell by 
158 francs per unit of area, that of the dairying industry by 177 francs, that 
of cattle breeding by 64 francs and the total gross return by 365 francs. 

The decrease in farm expenses was, as in Denmark, less abrupt. Labour 
costs remained nearly the same; expenses for purchase of feed decreased by 93 
francs from 1927-28 to 1929-30 and by 176 francs from 1927-28 to 1930-31; 
imports have increased but prices, especially of maize, have fallen. General 
expenses show slow but steady reduction from 1927-28 to 1931-32. 

In 1931-32 the net return for Overijssel w^as negative] it fell as far below 
zero as it had risen above zero in 1929-30. The increase in milk production 
continued until the end of 1931 when a check was experienced. Exports of 


(1) International Year-book of A>?ticultural Statistics. 
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cattle declined in the second half of 1931. Production of pigmeat remained 
the same. On the other hand, there was as in Denmark an immense develop¬ 
ment in egg production, but in the second half of 1931 prices collapsed, and 
the poultry farmers lost their usual profit. Prices of potatoes fell in 1931-32, 
but wheat prices rose as the result of Government subsidies and the area sou n 
in 1931 was 35.2 per cent, more than in 1930. Serious difficulties were encoun¬ 
tered in the export of horticultural products, and the volume was reduced. 

The Government was however endeavouring to protect agriculture against 
the prejudicial effects of the crisis. In 1931 there came into force the law on 
the compulsory admixture of national wheat with imported wheat; the percent¬ 
age of national wheat was fixed at 22 V2, which would amount to a consump¬ 
tion for the Netherlands of 1,690,000 quintals of national wheat. The price 
of wheat was fixed at 12.50 florins at the farm. To cover expenses, the importer 
paid, at the time of importation, 2.50 fl. per quintal. The law on imports in 
times of crisis fixed the quotas of beef at 60 per cent, of the average values 
imported from each country in 1929, 1930 and 1931. The law on exports in 
time of crisis is intended to regulate export into countries which have limited 
their imports. 

As a result of the government measures the gross return from wdieat and 
root crop cultivation in 1931-32 remained at the same level as in 1930. The 
farmer howwer sold less of his cereals, as he needed them for feeding his poul¬ 
try the numbers of which had so greatly increased. I.ess attention was given 
to stock farming; w^hereas in 1930, the production of cattle w^as still 154 kg. of 
live w^eight per hectare, it was 10 kg. only in 1931. The gross return from cattle 
])reeding is the one which shows the largest decline, the gross return from 
milk production has fallen to a much less extent, and that of pig breeding still 
less. Taken together how^ever these reductions were very considerable, and 
the total gross return in 1931-32 showed a decrease of 500 francs per unit of 
area since 1930, and of 850 francs since 1929. The farmer employed rather 
less labour in 1931-32, and farm w^ages fell considerably. His current expenses 
w'ere reduced, and there w^as a marked fall in the prices of fodder and especially 
of maize. Farm expenses could thus be reduced but not sufficiently, since, 
while from 1929-30 to 1931-32 the total gross return declined by 850 francs, 
the farm expenses fell only by about 310 francs per unit of area. 

In Switzerland profit capacity of agriculture showed an improvement 
both in 1928-29 and in 1929-30. The gross returns from pig and cattle breeding 
in 1929-30 were higher than in the previous period. Farm expenses diminished 
slowly and not to any marked degree; labour costs were slightly lower. Pro¬ 
duction of milk increased each year up to 1930-31, when it received a check, 
and this increase took place despite a very marked fall in the export trade. 
Pig prices in 1928 showed a 16 per cent, reduction, and in consequence the 
Federal Council caused the frontier to be closed, and the next year prices show ed 
a recovery of 7 per cent., while production increased by 13 per cent., and gross 
return by 20 per cent. As there w^as an increasing demand for pigs in 1930 
imports were increased tenfold without interfering with the sale of home growm 
pigs, since prices were still going up by 10 per cent. 



Market conditions for cattle were very similar to those of the markrt lor 
pigs. The frontier was practically closed to imports in 1928 and wholly dosed 
in the following year. Thus a rise in prices followed with a resumption of 
imports in 1930 without prejudicing the returns from cattle breeding. The 
two per cent, rise in the total gross return, which occurred as between 1927- 
1928 and 1930-31 in spite of the fall in prices of milk and of crop pro<fucts, 
was due to the cattle breeding and pig fattening. 

In 1931-32 pig prices reverted to their 1928-29 level and the gross return 
of this branch decreased in accord ^th the prices. Beef production declined 
in 1931-32; there was a slight fall in prices and the gross return from cattle breed¬ 
ing also fell almost to the level of 1928-29. Milk prices had never reached so 
low a level since 1927-28 as in this year; on the other hand milk production w^as 
maintained and the gross return showed a slight decline only. Farm expenses 
in 1931-32 increased by 69 francs per unit of area; the increase being in the 
item of current expenses which are very high in Switzerland owing to the cast 
of living. 

After following an upward curve from 1927-28 to 1929-30 the profit capacity 
of Swiss agriculture then fell again and in 1931-32 reached its original starting 
point of 1927-28, In Switzerland in 1931-32 there was as yet no marked evid¬ 
ence of the crisis, or at least it had not attained the degree of severity already 
experienced in other countries although its proximity was clearly felt. National 
production of slaughter cattle and of pigs was seriously hampered in 1931-32 
by the importation of cheap preserved meats on a large scale. The export trade 
in dairy products showed a marked set-back, while the imports of butter and 
cheese were increased. 

In Austria the net return fell by about 50 francs per unit of area between 
1927-28 and 1928-29, because the gross return diminished by 100 francs whereas 
the farm expenses declined by 50 francs only. This position remained unchanged 
until 1931-32 in which year the net return became negative. 

Austria which imported 774,000 quintals of dairy products in 1927, ceased 
to import in 1929, and in 1930 became itself an exporter of dairy products. The 
production of pigmeat, of which Austria is an importer on a large scale, was 
maintained, but the gross return from this branch is very sensitive to price vari¬ 
ations. 

There was continuous restriction in cattle imports, and while prices hardened 
there was a marked decline in production. 

In 1928 there was a glut in the importation of Polish pigs on the Vienna 
market. The result was a fall in prices which was reflected in the prices of 
slaughter cattle and proved a .serious menace to the stock breeding industry. 
An agreement was however made with Poland with regard to quota fixing and 
.a temporary improvement resulted on the pig market which gave a certain 
fillip to the national pig breeding industry. 

The dairying industry, protected as it was by tariffs, showed comparatively 
steady returns. The town dues on milk were abolished, as prices of manufac¬ 
turing, or industrial milk do not affect fluid milk prices. Since the price 6f 
butter depends essentially on the prices of butter on the world market, an effort 
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has been made to protect the national milk production by the establishment of 
an Equalisation Fund. 

The gross returns from crops are those which have least varied since 

1927- 28. Agricultural production in Austria is of a very varied nature: the 
Eastern plains and the banks of the Danube are mainly under arable cultiva¬ 
tion, and are suitable for cereal growing and for root crops. Vine growing is 
successfully carried out where the soils are suitable. Fruit growing is well 
developed on the plainlands at the base of the Alps, and in the valleys of the 
Alps which are favourably situated. 

The outlook for pig breeding continues to be favourable seeing that good 
supplies of feed from potato cultivation and dairy residues are available. 

In 1931-32 cattle production received a marked set-back causing a decline 
in the gross return. Taking this together with the less serious declines occur¬ 
ring in the gross returns from pig breeding and from dairying, a decline of 93 
francs per unit of area is found in the total gross return as compared with 1930-31. 
Farm expenses fell by 40 francs only, and as the margin between the farm ex¬ 
penses and the gross return was already small in 1930-31, this fall made the net 
return of 1931-32 negative. 

In discussing Germany as a whole, account must always be taken of the 
limitations imposed on any general conclusions by the size of the country and 
the great diversity of its agriculture. Only by studying the different regions 
of Germany can a judgment be formed of the trends of the development which 
is taking place in the structure of German farming and in its production. More¬ 
over in comparing the relative advantages of the different branches of farming 
in Germany with those of other countries, it is essential to have recourse not to 
the general averages, but to the data of the separate regions, contained in the 
accountancy material. The limitations indicated apply in one degree or another 
to all countries, but in the case of a large country with a highly diversified agri¬ 
culture a special importance attaches to their observance. Accordingly it is with 
this reserve that any examination is here undertaken of the figures for Germany. 

The net return from German agriculture was in 1927-28 negative, but in 

1928- 29 it increased considerably. Since then, the Government has taken strong 
remedial measures to counteract the depression, and although the net return 
from 1928-29 to 1931-32 has shown a constant diminution, in 1931-32 it remained 
positive. The gross return from live stock production declined from year to 
year in correspondence with the steady fall in prices, which was general except 
for the rise in pig prices in 1929, a rise accompanied by a slight increase in the 
gross return from this branch of live stock production. In 1931-32 the total 
gross return was lower than in 1927-28, but the net return was higher owing to 
a decline in farm expenses, due in part to the fall in the cost of labour which 
fell steadily from 1927-28 to 1931-32. 

The observations made here in respect of Germany are of a general character 
only. Eater when the general investigation is concluded, the detailed enquiry 
will be undertaken for Germany on the development of pig breeding according 
to regions and farming systems. 


Joseph Desearzes. 
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STUDIES ON THE INTERNATIONAL MARKET 
FOR AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

IL — Costs and Prices: Some Factors of the Evolution of Mechanical 

Power in Farming. 

I. 

The purpose of this article is to investigate how far the relation between 
prices of the sources of power utilised in agriculture, viz., coal, petrol or motor 
spirit, electric current, etc., on the one hand, and on the other prices of agricul¬ 
tural products, has influenced the use of mechanical power in agriculture. 

Certain limitations are however imposed on any treatment of the subject 
from the international standpoint, since there are remarkably few statistics 
obtainable on the employment of power machinery in agriculture, and especially 
few relating to long periods. The majority of the countries neither possess 
nor publish farm returns including utilisation of power machinery in agriculture, 
while for a certain number of countries only one census of the kind has been 
taken in recent years, or only a part of the machines so employed have been 
included in the census. 

It is for this reason that this article is confined to the position in four coun¬ 
tries only, viz,, Great Britain, Germany, the United States of America and Italy. 
From the statistics, however, available for these four countries valuable inform¬ 
ation may be obtained as jto the development of the use of power machinery 
in agriculture. 

Moreover the price relations as calculated reflect the situation of the growers 
in regard to the most important sources of power, fuels, etc., in the period 
under review from 1924 to IQ 33 - 

II. — Gr^^at 

The development of the utilisation of machines in agriculture in England 
and Wales from 1925 to 1931, the two years for which corresponding data are 
available, appears to be as follows: 


Number of Agricultural Engines returned 

as used on 

farms 

in England and Wales. 


1925 

1931 

Steam engines. 

3.731 

2,246 

Oil and petrol engines. 

56,744 

65,725 

Electric motors. 

700 

2 A 75 

Motor tractors: 

{a) for field operations. 

14,565 

16,188 

[b) for stationary work. 

2,116 

2,465 
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From this table it will be seen that in the course of these six years the num¬ 
ber of steam engines was reduced by 1,485, or by 40 per cent.; on the other 
hand the number of oil and petrol engines increased by 8,981 or by 16 per cent., 
of electric motors by 1.775 or by 250 per cent., while the number of motor trac¬ 
tors increased by 1,983 or 12 per cent. 

The largest increase is that in electric motors, showing that in England and 
Wales the electrification of rural areas had made great progress. This especially 
marked increase in electric power producers as compared with other sources of 
power in England and Wales is mainly due to the following reasons: firstly the 
electric motors are very easy to work; secondly, the supply of the electric cur¬ 
rent may be practically considered as ensured as soon as the installation is made 
and there is no need as with steam or fuel engines for a constantly renewed supply 
of the sources of power, coal, petrol, etc., and thirdly, the fact that electric motors 
can be obtained in every range of size and that relatively very small engines give 
an economic outturn of work. 

Naturally a farm worked by electricity depends on the supply of current, 
but at the present time the farmer can, as a general rule, count on an uninterrupted 
supply since, owing to the linking of many generating power stations on a single 
system, if there is a failure anywhere, current can be supplied from another sta¬ 
tion within a few minutes. 

Another very important source of power in farming and the oldest of those 
here discussed is the horse. Actually over the period in which there has been 
noted an increase in the mechanical sources of power, the number of horses fell 
from 1,539,000 in 1924 to 1,447,000 in 1925, later to 1,194,000 in 1931 and to 
1,154,000 in 1933. 

The total reduction over the period is thus one of 375,000, or 25 per cent.; 
the figures however are those of all horses in the country, including those used 
in towns, and not merely those of farm horses. In the towns the rival of the 
horse is now especially the motor van or lorry, and no longer the motor car. 

The number of motor vans or lorries in Great Britain has shown the fol¬ 
lowing development. 


Number of Motor Vans and Lorries in Great Britain, 
(Census taken on 30 November) 


Years Number 

1924 .210,000 

1925 .232,000 

1926 .257,000 

1927 .283,000 

1928 .301,000 


Years Number 

1929 .325»ooo 

1930 .34 ^>ooo 

1931 .352,000 

1932 .360,000 




This total of motor vehicles in Great Britain has thus increased by 150,000 
from 1924 to 1932, or by 71 per cent. 
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Apart from the technical advantages offered by the use'of the motor vehicle 
for transport of goods purely economic reasons have had weight. . 

It is unfortunately not possible to calculate the economic advantages and 
disadvantages with any precision, since the upkeep costs, whether of horses or 
of motor vans, vary greatly from stable to stable and garage to garage. To 
obtain some idea of the economic aspect of these changes in the general situation, 
it should be regarded from the agricultural standpoint. For this purpose there 
may be taken the price relations of wheat and butter on the one hand, as the 
most representative agricultural products, and on the other hand, those of 
coal and motor spirit. 

As the tables show the position of the agricultural producer in Great Britain 
has deteriorated in respect of these sources of power in the years under review. 
Whereas in 1924 for the purchase of one ton of coal (South Wales Steam 
ordinary) 2.23 cwt. of wheat had to be sold, this proportion had increased 
in 1932 to 3.09 cwt. of wheat for one ton of coal. In 1924 for the purchase of 
one gallon motor spirit about 0.13 cwt. of wheat was required, but in 1932 as 
much as 0.25 cwt. was needed. A similar course is followed by the relations 
between butter prices and the sources of power mentioned: 1924 for one ton of 
coal, 0.12 cwt. of butter, and 0.15 in 1932; also in 1924 for 100 gallons of motor 
spirit 0.7 cwt. of butter, and in 1932 as much as 1.2 cwt. 

No prices of electric current are available for Great Britain, and in conse¬ 
quence no comparison can be established between these prices, and those of farm 
products. 


Years 


1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931- 

1932. 


Exchange Value of Wheat (i) in Great Britain. 


Number of cwt of wheat 
required to purchase* 


one 

ton coal 

100 gallons 
motor spirit 
No. 1 . 

2.23 

0.13 

1.89 

0.12 

— 

0.12 

I.7I 

O.II 

1.74 

0.13 

1.86 

0.16 

2.28 

0.19 

3.18 

0.23 

309 

0.25 


For Scotland the statistics are also available for the utilisation of machines 
in agiiculture. # 


(z) English wheat. 












Years 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


Exchange Value of Butter in Great Britain (i). 


Number of cwt of butter 
required to purchase 


ton coal 

one 100 gallons 
motor bpinl No. I. 

0.12 

0.7 

O.II 

0.7 

— 

0.8 

O.II 

0.7 

0.09 

0.7 

I.IO 

0.8 

0.12 

I.O 

0.14 

I.O 

0.15 

1.2 


Employment of Power Machinery tn 

Agriculture in 

Scotland. 


1925 

1931 

Steam engines. 

. . . 401 

207 

Oil and petrol engines. 

■ . . 11.137 

14.880 

Electric motors. 

. . . 187 

421 

Motor tractors: 

(a) for field operations. 

. . . 1.400 

1.782 

{h) for stationary work. 

. . . 291 

670 


In Scotland the number of engines worked by steam has nearly halved, 
while in England and Wales the reduction was by about one third only. On the 
other hand the increase in the number of the electric motors has not been so great 
as in England and Wales; it has doubled only, whereas in England and Wales 
the number trebled during the period under review. The number of motor 
tractors for field operations shows a development somewhat similar to that in 
England and Wales; on the other hand in Scotland the number of motor tractors 
for stationary work has more than doubled, while in England and Wales the 
increase in this group is about 20 per cent. 


III. — Germany. 

In Germany the use of mechanical power of farming is somewhat less uni¬ 
form than, for example, in Great Britain. Here the three main groups of sources 
of power have developed from 1925 to 1933 as follows. 


(i) Danish butter in Eondon as the leading commodity. 
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Utilisation of Power Machinery in Agriculture. 



1925 

1933 

Steam engines. 

17,410 

15.564 

Electric motors. 

745.553 

1,169,841 

Eight and heavy oil engines (interna! 



combustion engines). 

42.174 

73.380 


In the utilisation of power machinery in Germany there is no specially well 
marked change to be observed in any group, but the slight decline in number 
of steam engines is of interest and goes to show that in German farming the 
preference given to electric motors and internal combustion engines does not 
at the same time take the form of so marked a reduction in the number of 
steam engines as occurs in other countries. 

The development in the employment of tractors in German farming is also 
of interest. Statistics enable a comparison to be made from 1929 only. 


Utilisation of Tractors in German Agriculture ig2g-ig34 (i). 


Years 

Number 

Years 

Number 

1929 .... 

. . . . 14,411 

1932. 

. . . . 16,032 

1930. 

. . . . 15.146 

1933 • • • 

. . . . 16.695 (2) 

1931.... 

. . . . 15.859 

1934. 

. . . . 17,192 


The increase in the number of tractors is relatively insignificant as between 
1929 and 1934, being not more than 2,781 in all, or 19 per cent. If the compar¬ 
ison were established instead with 1925 the result might be different, but stat¬ 
istical data for that year is not available. 

As may be seen from the preceding table, the number of light and heavy oil 
engines has almost doubled as between 1925 and 1933, the increase being 31, 206, 
the number of electric motors by 424,288, or 57 per cent., while the number 
of steam engines has declined by 1,876 or approximately ii per cent. 

Taking the evolution of prices of fuel from 1924 to 1933, it will be seen that 
the most marked fall was in prices of coal, viz,, from 3 Rm. for a quintal of coal 
in 1924 to 1.70 Rm. in 1933, or a fall of more than 40 per cent. On the other hand 
in 1924 the cost of 100 litres of motor spirit was 28.69 Rm. and in 1933 was 28.19 
Rm., or a fall of about 1,7 per cent. Of importance in this connection for agricul¬ 
ture are the prices of potato spirit, which may be usefully employed in mixture with 
•petroleum for light oil (i. e,, petrol) motors, and which is much in use especially 


(1) Statistisches Jahrbuch des Deutschen Reiches, The figures do not agree with those of the 
farm census, owing to the distinction there made between tractors and motor ploughs. 

(2) Actually in use. 
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in the East of Germany. Potato spirit cost in 1924 per hi. of alcohol 55.20 
Rm. and 48.30 Rm. in 1933, a price fall of about 12 per cent. Gas oil for heavy 
oil motors in 1924 cost 10.90 Rm., and 9.89 Rm. in 1933 per 100 kg., and was 
thus cheaper by about 10 per cent. It has not been possible to ascertain the 
prices for industrial electric current in Germany. 

The course of the prices of the leading agricultural products on the other hand 
has been as follows: wheat rose from 18. q6 Rm. per quintal in 1924 to 19.18 Rm. in 
1933, or a rise of about i per cent.; rye in 1924 cost 17.18 Rm. per quintal, and 
only 15.73 Rm. in 1933, or a fall of about 8 per cent. The price decline is very 
sharp in the case of butter which may be regarded as the most important of the 
live stock products, and the price of which reflects to a certain degree the price 
movement of milk. In 1924 first quality butter cost 350 89, Rm. per quintal, 
in 1933 only 217. 78 Rm., a fall of 133.11 Rm. per quintal or about 40 per cent. 

Thus while the prices of wheat and rye have changed but little, there has 
been a considerable fall in the price of butter. If at the same time, we note 
the price movement of the fuels, petrol, potato spirit and ga^ oil, a slight decline 
in price is observed similar to that noted in the two cereals, while the price reduction 
of pit coal closely approximates to that of butter. 

The effect of these conditions on the exchange value of wheat, rye and butter 
in respect of these sources of power in the years 1924 to 1933 is shown from the 
accompanying tables. 


Exchange Value of Wheat %n Germany 



Number ot 

quintals of wheat rtquiiMl 
to i>urcli 4 iac 

Year 

I ton 

of coal 

100 kK of im¬ 
ported gas oil, 
with preferen¬ 
tial treatment 
at Hamburg 

Potato 
spirit free 
on rail per 

X hi alcohol 
content 

1924 . 

.1.58 

0.57 

2.91 

1925 . 

.0.86 

0.51 

1.91 

1926. 

.0.80 

0.45 

1.92 

1927 . 

.0.69 

0.42 

1.98 

1928. 

.0.83 

0.39 

2.56 

1929 . 

........ 0.89 

0.40 

2.68 

1930 . 

........ 0.78 

0.42 

2.42 

1931 . 

........ 0.71 

0.43 

2.05 

1932 . 

.0.73 

0.41 

2.12 

1933 . 

.0.89 

0.52 

2.52 


The German wheat grower in 1924 had to sell i 58 quintals of wheat to 
purchase one ton of coal, in 1933 on the other hand only 0.89 quintals. With 
r3’^e in 1924 the relation was 1.75 quintals for one ton of coal, in 1933 only 1.08. 
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Exchange Value of Rye in Germany, 


Number of quintal** of rye required 
to purchase 


Years 

1 ton coal 

100 kg of 
imported gas oil 
with preferentul 
treatment 
at Hamburg 

Potato spirit 
free on rail per 

1 hi alcohol 
content 

1924. 

1-75 

0.64 

3.21 

1925. 

I.OO 

0.59 

2.23 

1926. 

I.II 

0.62 

2.67 

1927. 

0.74 

0.46 

2.12 

1928. 

0.81 

0.39 

2.51 

1929. 

1.03 

0.44 

309 

1930 . 

1-25 

0.64 

3-89 

1931. 

0.95 

0.58 

2.73 

1932. 

0.90 

051 

2.62 

1933. 

1.08 

0.63 

3*07 

In the case of butter, owing to the 

price decline being 

nearly similar, 

there was little change in the relation, in 

1924 for 

one ton of 

coal 8 6 kg. of 


butter and 7 8 kg. in T933. 

Exchange Value of Butter in Germany, 

Number of kg of butter required to purchase 
xoo kg of Potato 

Imported gas oil *»pirit free 


Year 

X ton coal 

With preferential 
treatment 
at Hamburg 

on rail per 

1 hi alcohol 
content 

1924. 

. 8.6 

3*10 

15-73 

1925. 

. 5-6 

330 

12.36 

1926. 

.6.5 

3 -f >5 

15-73 

1927. 

. 5-5 

3-36 

15-63 

1928. 

. 5-6 

2.65 

17.28 

1929. 


2.78 

18.32 

1930. 

. 7-3 

2.93 

22.74 

1931. 

. 7-3 

4-44 

20.97 

1932. 

.7.6 

4.28 

22.13 

1933. 

.7.8 

4-53 

22.15 


On the other hand the price relations of wheat and rye as compared with gas 
oil and potato spirit have not developed so favourably, although in the course of 
the ten years the situation was better than in either of the limiting years, 1924 
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knd 1933. In the case of butter the situation, although improved during the 
intermediary years, was decidedly worse in 1933 as compared with 1924: for 100 kg. 
gas oil 3.10 kg. butter was required in 1924, and 4.53 kg. in 1933; for i hi. alcohol 
in potato spirit 15.73 kg. butter was required in 1924 and 22.15 kg. in 1933. 

In connection with the advance in the use of power machinery in agriculture, 
but especially with the increase in the number of motor vehicles for transport of 
goods throughout Germany, the number of horses has diminished. 


Number of Horses in Germany 1924 to 1933 
{in thousands). 


Years 

Number 

Years 

Number 

1924 .... 

• . . ■ 3.855 

1929 .... 

. . . . 3.617 

1925 • . . . 

. . . . 3,917 

1930 .... 

. . . . 3.522 

1926 .... 

• • • • 3.973 

1931 .... 

. • . . 3.451 

1927 .... 

. . . . 3,810 

1932 .... 

• . . . 3.395 

1928 .... 

. . . . 3.718 

1933 .... 

. . . . 3.397 


The decline in the number of horses in Germany in these ten years amounted 
to about 458,000, or about 12 per cent., while the increase in numbers of motor 
vans or lorries in circulation may be shown as follows: 


Number of Motor Vans in Germany including electric vans 
on I July of each year. 


Years Number Year» Number 

1924 60,269 1929.143^952 

1925 . 80,363 1930.157438 

1926 . 90,029 1931.161,072 

1927 .100,969 1932.152,420 

1928 121.765 1933.i55»2I9 (i) 

1934.I9I7I5 


This development was largely due to the fact that this type of motor vehicle 
had undergone in the period under review considerable technical improvements 
and was more reliable and cheaper. Since in Germany the most effective com- 
petitor of the horse is the motor van and not to so great a degree the farm tractor 
the field of competition is mainly the towm and not the open country. The reduc¬ 
tion of the number of horses in the towns however has a certain effect on the 
horse-breeding on the land, as fewer purchases of horses are made in the towns. 
With the motor van is also found the street-tractor, the number of which have 
increased iti Germany as follows. 


(1) Actually iu use. 
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Tractors {for non-agricultural purposes). 


Years 

Number 

Years 

Numbet 

1929. 

. . . . 10,684 

1932 .... 

. . . . 10,126 

1930. 

. . . . 10,756 

1933. 

. . . 10,884 (i) 

1931. 

. . . . 10,827 

1934 .... 

. . . . 14.778 


From 1929 to 1933 there seems to be a stagnation in the number of tractors 
** for non-agricultural purposes, '* with a recent considerable increase from 1933 
to 1934. 

On the whole the use of power machinery in agriculture in Germany has 
greatly developed in the period under review, and moreover the price relation 
of the principal agricultural products to the most important sources of power has 
developed to some extent favourably for the farmer. 

IV. — United States of America. 

There i little statistical information available as regards the utilisation of 
power machin- ’■y in the agriculture of the United States of America, and in 
respect of the eh ''trie motors in use the only figure is that of 386,000 for the 
year 1930. 

An article of S. IT. McCrory, Bureau of Agricultural Engineering (Year 
Book of Agriculture 19^2) merely states that the number of farms working on 
electricity had been neailv quadrupled between 1923 and 1930. According 
to the writer the developii\pnt of electrification in California was especially 
marked, and in 1930 from 60 to 80 per cent, of all farms were equipped with 
electric installations. Electrifica\ion began in California in 1899, 
electric installations were used in i^reference to gasoline engines, especially for 
the working of irrigation plant. In vhe other States electrification made much 
slower progress, since current could not be delivered from the generating centres 
at a price acceptable to the farmer. 

Passing on to the development of the iitilisation of the other sources of 
power in the agriculture of the United States, the following statement may be 
made: 


Power Machinery in United States Agriculture 
{apart from electric motors). 


Steam engines . . . 

Motor cars. 

Motor-vans or lorries 

Tractors. 

Stationary gas engines 


19JO 


70,000 

25,000 

. 1,980,000 

4,135,000 

139,000 

000,000 

246,000 

920,000 

. 1,000,000 

1,131,000 


(i) In use. 
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In the ten years from 1920 to 1930 the number of motor cars used on farms 
in the United States has practically doubled, that of motor lorries has been 
multiplied by five, and that of tractors by four, while there is a considerable 
increase to be noted in the stationary gas engines, and the number of steam 
engines has diminished to one-third. 

In this connection it will be of interest to examine the prices for coal, 
gasoline (the light oil known as petrol or motor spirit in England), and electric 
current. 


Prices of Coal, Gasoline, and Electric Current 
in the United States of America 

jg24 to 1933 (in cents, wholesale prices). 


Years 

Coal (r) 
bhort ton 

Gasoline (2) 
gallon 

Klecinc Current 
xoo kwh. 

1924. 

.. 421 

12.2 

— 

1925. 

. 411 

133 

— 

1926. 

. 431 

12.8 

— 

1927. 


9.2 


1928. 

. 403 

9.9 

141 

1929. 

. 395 

9.1 

138 

1930. 

. 991 

7-3 

143 

1931. 

. 374 

5-0 

145 

1932. 

. 364 

5-7 

153 

1933. 

. 397 

51 

138 


According to the above from 1924 to 1927 the price of coal rose somewhat, 
while on the other hand the price of gasoline fell from 12.2 to 9.2, or about 
25 per cent. From 1928 the prices for coal, gasoline and electric current are 
comparable. 

From 1928 to 1933 the price of coal fell from 4.03 cents per net ton to 3.67 
cents per ton, or by about 10 per cent., the price of gasoline from g 9 cents 
per gallon to 5.1 or about 50 per cent., while the price for electric current fell 
from 141 cents to 138 cents per kwh. only, or by about 2 per cent. In the previous 
year, especially in 1932, the price of electric current stood higher than in 1928. 

In connection with the course of these prices for coal, gasoline and electric 
current respectively attention may be drawn to the changes in the utilisation of 
these sources of power in the United States of America. 


(1) Bituminous coal, mine run. 

(2) Gasoline refinery, Pennsylvania. 













Consumption of Coal and of Raw and Refined Petroleum, and 
Production of Electricity in the United States of America 1924-1035. 


Years 

Coal (I) 
million short 
tons 

(2000 lb.) 

Petroleum 

(a) 

million 

barrels 

Btectridiy 
milliou kwh. 

1924. 

.(3) 519 0 

688 

59.014 

1925. 

. — 

727 

65,870 

1926. 

. — 

781 

73.791 

1927. 

. 499-8 

802 

80,205 

1928. 

. . 

860 

87,850 

1929. 

. 519-6 

940 

97.352 

1930. 

. 455-0 

926 

95.936 

1931. 

. 371-9 

903 

91.729 

1932. 

. 300.9 

835 

83.153 

1933. 

. 315-9 

865 

85,402 


The decline in the consumption in coal over the period 1923 to 1933 was 
very marked, being from 519,000,000 to 316,000,000 net tons, i. e., 203,000,000 
tons or about 40 per cent., a phenomenon accompanied by the price decline of 
about 10 per cent, already indicated. On the other hand the consumption of 
.petroleum (raw and refined) in the United States of America was much increased 
during the ten years from 688,000,000 to 865,000,000 barrels or about 25 per cent. 
The price of gasoline fell in the same time from 12.2 to 5.1 cents per gallon, i. e., 
by nearly 60 per cent. 

The production of electric current also rose considerably in this period, from 
about 59,000,000,000 kwh. in 1924 to 85,000,000,000 kwh, in 1933. If note 
be taken of the course of the prices of electric current and its production in 
the years 1931 to 1933, it is of interest to see that the price rise from 145 to 
153 cents per 100 kwh. as between 1931 and 1932 corresponds with a decline 
in production of current from about 91,729,000,000 kwh. in 1931 to about 
83,153,000,000 kwh. in 1932, and that the price decline from 153 cents in 1932 
to 138 cents in 1933 per 100 kwh. corresponds to a renewed increase in production 
of current from about 83,153,000,000 kwh. to 85,402,000,000 kwh. 

The same movement may be observed in these years with gasoline prices 
and the consumption in raw and refined petroleum. The price fall of the gasoline 
on the one hand and the increased consumption of raw and refined petroleum 
on the other is very marked. 

Production of electric current in the United States greatly increased although 
prices altered very little; this is in the first instance due to the progress in the 
erection of electric generating and distributing centres, which always bring 
in new consumers, since as already noted, the simplicity of the application 


{1} Bituminous coal. 

(2) Petroleum raw and refined, domestic demand. 

(3) 1023. 
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to electric plant of all kinds of this source of power confers on it a decided 
advantage as compared with its competitors. 

The prices of the more important agricultural products over this period 
in the United States will now be set out* i. e,, the course of the purchasing 
power of farmer consumers as compared with the main sources of power indicated 
from 1924 to 1933. 

This comparison will be confined to two chief agricultural products, wheat 
and butter, wheat as an important cereal and butter as an important live stock 
product. 

Prices for Wheat and Batter in the United States of America, i924-ig33. 


Years 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1933 

1933 


Wheat No. 2 
Red Winter, 
Chicago cents 
per bushel 

. 128 

• 177 

• 157 

. 138 

• 154 

. 130 

. 98 

• 67 

• 53 

• 77 


Butter Creamery 
extra Chicago 
cents 
per pound 

44 

43 
46 
46 

44 
35 

27 

20 

21 


The price for No. 2 Red Winter in Chicago has accordingly fallen from 
128 cents per bushel in 1924 to 77 in 1933, ue., by 51 cents per bushel or 
40 per cent. Prices for butter, creamery extra, Chicago, have fallen from 44 
(1925) to 21 cents, or 23 cents, or 52 per cent. 

If these prices are compared with the prices of the sources of power, coal, 
gasoline and electricity, the following is the movement of exchange values obtained. 


Exchange Value of Wheat tn United States, 

Number of bushels of wheat required 


Years 

z short 

to purchase: 
ICO gallons 

100 kwh. 

ton coal 

gasohue 

electneity 

1924. 

. 3-29 

9-53 

— 

1925. 

.2,32 

7-51 

— 

1926. 


8.31 

— 

1927. 

. 3-09 

6.67 

— 

1928. 

.2.62 

(>•43 

0.99 

1929. 

.3-04 

7.00 

1.06 

1930. 

. 3-99 

7-45 

1.46 

1931. 

.5.58 

7.46 

2.16 

1932. 


10.75 

2.89 

hI 933 . 

. 4-77 

6.62 

1.79 
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1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


Exchange Value of Butter in United States. 

Number of pounds of butter required 
to purchase: 


X shotl 
ton coal 

100 gallons 
gasoline 

xoo kwh. 
electricity 

9-34 

30.23 

— 

10.02 

29.79 

— 

9.62 

20.00 

— 

8.76 

21.52 

3-07 

8.98 

20.68 

3-14 

II. 17 

20.86 

4.09 

13-85 

18.52 

5-37 

18.20 

28.50 

7-65 

17.48 

24.28 

6.57 


It appears from the course of the exchange value of wheat, that the value 
of wheat as compared with coal and electricity fell considerably between 1924 
and 1932, although with fluctuations in respect of coal. On the other hand the 
wheat values in respect of gasoline up to 1931 improved, but in 1932 fell also 
very considerably. In consequence of various Government measures taken in 
the United States there was a slight improvement in 1933 almost equally in respect 
of all sources of power, but in the case of gasoline only is the position of 1924 
again reached and even improved upon. 

The following has been the course of the exchange value of butter: in respect 
of coal there is a slight improvement of the relation from 1925 to 1929, although 
with some fluctuations. Then up to 1932 there was marked deterioration, the 
value of butter in respect of coal being twice as low as in 1925, but in 1933 there 
was a slight recovery although the position was still highly unfavorable as com¬ 
pared with 1925. In relation to gasoline there was a real improvement in the pos¬ 
ition up to 1931, but afterwards in 1932 a more marked deterioration and in 1933 
a marked recovery. In relation to electricity the exchange value of butter fell 
off markedly from 1928 to 1932, but recovered a little in 1933. 

The course of gasoline prices in the 10 years from 1924 to 1933 has thus been 
very similar to that of the prices of both the agricultural products taken, while 
prices of the other sources of power declined to a much less extent. This fact 
may have been a factor in the competition between coal and gasoline, or between 
steam and gas engines, as appears from the course of the consumption of coal 
and petroleum and from the figures relating to power machinery as shown 
above. 

It is to be regretted that owing to want of statistical data it is not possible 
to state in more detail the conditions of the utilisation of power machinery in 
agriculture in the United States of America. ^ 
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V. — Italy. 

Great progress has been made since 1924 in the application of power machin¬ 
ery to Italian agriculture, and this development has received special encourage¬ 
ment, as win be shown later, by means of Government measures. Some survey 
may first be given of the increase in the use of tractors in Italian agriculture. 


Number of Tractors Employed in AgncuUure in Italy 
1924-1934. 


Years 

Number 

Years 

Ntunber 

1924. 

5.840 

1030 

.24,044 

1925. 

7.250 

1931 • 

.26,542 

1926. 

12,475 

1932 . 


1927. 

16,178 

1933 


1928. 

18,184 

1934 • . 

.30,215 

1929. 

21,065 



The number of tractors utilised in ! 

Italian agriculture has thus increased by 

nearly five times since 1924. 

From 1928 the stationary petroleum engines have 

been reckoned separately, while up to 1928 they 

were included in the above 

figures, so that the relative 

rise in the number of tractors in somewhat larger 

than would appear from the figures. 



The count of stationary petroleum 

engines in 

Italian agriculture gave the 

following figures: 




Years 

Number 

Years* 

Number 

1928. 


1932 . . 

.11,101 

1929. 

4,811 

1933 • 

.14,669 

1930 . 

6.587 

1934 • 

.16,003 

1931. 

8,869 




The increase in the numers of these stationary engines run on petroleum is 
thus also very marked. 

The advance seems to have been substantially furthered by the Italian policy 
adopted in respect of prices of petroleum, which resulted in prices for treated 
petroleum for tractors taking the following course since 1926 

From 1926 to 1934 the price in Italy of petroleum for farm purposes had 
fallen from 1,400 to 370 liras per 1000 kg., or by more than 75 per cent. This 
fact is of very great importance in regard to the purchasing power of growers of 
farm products in respect of this petroleum. 
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Prices of Petroleum for farm use treated for impurities. 


Years 


I.iras 

per icoo kg. 

Years 

X4ras 

per 100a kg 


1926 

. . . . 

1,400 

1932 . . . 

• 430 

(ist half year) 

1927 

. . . . 

778.50 


402.50 (2nd half year) 

1928 

• • • * 

680 

1933 ■ • • 

. 402.50 (till 31 March) 

1928 

. . . . 

680 


385 

(i April to 15 

1930 

. . . . 

680 (ist half-year) 



October) 



630 (2nd half-year) 

1934 • • • 

• 370 

(15 October 1933 

1931 

. . . . 

550 (ist half year) 



to 31 Decern- 



500 (2nd half year) 



ber 1934) 

From 1926 to 1933 price formation for Italian wheat was 

as follows: 



Pnce of Wheat “ buono 

mercantile 

Milan, 



Years 

lyiras 

I)cr loo kg 

Years 


Ivirds 

ptr 100 kg 


1926. 

. 200.88 

1931 • - • 

• • • • 

100.85 


1927. 

.140-65 

1932 . - . 

.... 

- 109-75 


1928. 

.134-09 

1933 • • • 

.... 

91-45 


1929. 

.I3I.IO 

1934 • • • 

.... 

. 86.25 


1930 . 






The price of Italian wheat has not fallen so much as the price for petroleum 
for farm use, so that the exchange value of wheat in respect of farm petroleum 
in Italy has taken the following course: 


Exchange Value of Wheat as compared with Farm Petroleum in Italy 

1926-1934, 


Years 

Number of quintals 
of wheat required 
to purcb^e 

1000 kg. 
farm petroleum 

Years 

Number of quintals 
of wheat required 
to purchase 
loou Jrg. 
farm petroleum 

1926 . . . 

.... 6.97 

1931 - - - . 

. 5.21 

1927. . . . 

- - - - 5-53 

1932 . . . . 

- - - - 3-77 

1928. . . . 

- . - . 5-07 

1933 - . . . 

.... 4-31 

1929. . . . 

.... 5-19 

1934 - - - - 

.... 4.29 

1930. . . . 

.... 5,16 




According to the above .calculation the Italian wheat grower in 1926 had to 
sell 6.97 quintals of wheat to buy kg. 1000 of petroleum for farm use, whereas 
in 1928 this figure fell to 5.07 and in 1932 to 3.77 quintals wheat for the same 
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quantity of petroleum, rising somewhat in 1933 and falling again in 1934. The 
Saving for the wheat grower in respect of supplies of fuel oil as compared with 
1926 was actually 3.20 quintals of wheat per 1000 kg. of petroleum in 1932 
and 2.68 quintals in 1924. 

This effective cheapening of petroleum for farm purposes has naturally 
done much to encourage the application of fuel oil engines of all kinds in Ital¬ 
ian agriculture, and in the second place it has led to an increased consumption 
of petroleum for farm uses. Expressed in round figures the consumption of this 
petroleum treated for removal of impurities and for farm purposes only has 
been as follows in Italy from 1924 to 1934. 

Consumption of Farm Petroleum tn Italy ig24-ig34. 


Years 

100.2 quiutaK 

Years 

1600 quiu tills 

1924 .... 

.175 

1930 .... 

.865 

1925 • • . . 

.213 

1931 .... 

.785 

1926 .... 

.423 

1932 .... 

.778 

1927 .... 

.508 

1933 . • . . 

.843 

1928 .... 

.635 

1934 . • . • 

.983 (I) 

1929 .... 

. 779 




There can be no doubt that the development of power machinery in Italian 
agriculture has received a strong impetus from the policy in regard to the price 
of petroleum for farm purposes. The difference in price a.s com])ared with that 
of petrol or motor spirit for other than agricultural purposes is quite extraordin¬ 
ary. In April 1935 petroleum for farm purposes cost 36 liras for 100 kg. in 
casks, with an additional charge for transport of 4 liras, or 40 liras in all per 
100 kg., on the other hand, ordinary petrol or light motor spirit cost 281.40 
liras inclusive of transport charges, or about seven times as much. 

The Fascist organisation, in this case, the Sezione Uienii Motori AgricoU 
of the Confederaztone degli Agncoltori, organises the supervision of the exclusive 
use of the red-coloured petroleum for farm purposes only. This body also ar¬ 
ranges delivery contracts with the foreign mineral oil companies, the selling 
price being during the first few years fixed for the whole year in advance 
later for the half year and now' from month to month. The petroleum for agri¬ 
cultural purposes is in Italy free from any tax or other charge. 

VI. 

The absence of sufficient statistical data concerning the sources of power 
for agriculture does not permit us to present here a more detailed survey of the 
advances made in this respect. The price relations betw'een important agri- 


(i) 935»ooo quintals petroleum and 48,000 quintals naphtha. 
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cultural products and sources of power, such as coal« motor spirit, petroleum ahd 
electric current indicate however that from country to country there are great 
differences in the purchasing power of growers in respect of these means of pro¬ 
duction in the period under review. 

It is of interest that a price policy meeting the needs of the farmers on the 
market of sources of power (coal, petroleum, etc.) can exercise a great influence 
on the development of the utilisation of machinery, as is shown markedly in 
the price policy in Italy for farm petroleum. 

Curt Kaprstein. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF PIG BREEDING FOR THE PROFIT 
CAPACITY OF AGRICULTURE IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 
OF EUROPE FROM 1927-28 TO 1931-32 

II. — NORWAY, SWEDEN, FINLAND, I>OLAND, 
LITHUANIA. I.ATVIA AND ESTONIA 

In this article we pass on to a group of countries, including Norway, Sweden 
and Finland, which, as is well known, are dependent on their export trade to 
the Ignited Kingdom. 

In Norway during the period under review there has been marked develop¬ 
ment in the direction of dairying and pig breeding. The production of pigmeat 
rose from 76 kg. of live weight per hectare in 1927 to 78 kg. in 1928, to 
82 kg. in 1929, to 105 in 1930 and to 104 kg. in 1931. Dairy production 
rose from 1,380 kg. of milk per hectare in 1927 to 1,425 kg. in 1929 and to 
1,582 kg. in 1931. But prices of all agricultural products declined with greater or 
less rapidity, prices of cereals, potatoes and dairy products from 1927 onwards, 
and meat prices from 1928. In 1931 prices had fallen very low, and the total 
gross return had diminished by 518 francs per unit of area (1.64 ha.) as compared 
with 1927. The item in the gross return which showed least decline was that of 
pig breeding, the production having increased, as already stated, by 28 kg. per 
hectare from 1927 to 1931. 

In 1930 Norway was compelled noticeably to reduce exports in fresh and 
condensed milk which w^ere considerable in 1929. In 1931 there was a marked 
rise in these exports. On 24 June 1931 the Government enacted a law" relating 
to the admixture of butter with all margarine sold in the country. Norway 
began to export increasing quantities of pigs: in 1931 there was a marked de¬ 
cline, and there may also be noted a very large increase in egg exports. 

In 1928 and 1929 the farm expenses showed a more marked decline than 
the gross return, the difference in the decline was less marked in 1930 and still 
less in 1931, so that the net return, which followed an ascending curve up to 
1929, rapidly diminished from 1929 to 1931. The most important decrease was 
that in agricultural w^ages. The farm w^orker who received 5.99 gold francs 
in 1927 for his day's work received not more than 4.38 in 1931. The price of 
concentrated stock feeds, after increasing in 1928, subsequently fell rapidly, 
or by 82 per cent, from 1928 to 1931. Norw^egian farmers were thus enabled to 
import increased quantities of concentrated feeds, especially maize for pigs. 
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Table I. — Increase or Decrease in the Net Return, the Gross 

Gold francs per 




Net 






Gross 

Return 













1 







return 

Pigs 

Milk 
and milk 

Stock 
breeding 
(slaughter 
beasts etc) 

1 Cereals 
root 

Other 


Total 






products 

1 crops 

1 

branches 


Denmark* 

1927-28. 

Norway: 


100 


577 


691 


2b ^ 


114 


t.IK) 


1.761 

1927-28. 

-f- 

48 

— 

122 

— 

126 

-f 

97 

+ 

128 

4 - 

I 5 « ' 

— 

202 

1928-29. 

+ 

74 

— 

390 


125 


T2 

+ 

112 

4 - 

17b 

— 

215 

1929-30. 

4 * 

78 

— 

400 


154 

-1- 

30 

+ 

55 

4 - 

133 

— 

156 

19^0-31 . 

+ 

6 

- 

423 


163 

• 4 - 

28 

-f 


+ 

105 

— 

429 

1931-32 . 

Sweden: 


62 


4bl 


250 


b 7 

+ 

28 

•f 

30 

. 

720 

1927-28. 


62 

-- 

534 


330 


TOi 

■f 

T17 


35 


885 

1928-29. 

— 

29 

— 

329 

-• 

321 

— 

102 

{- 

157 

- 

11 

- 

8i(» 

1929-30 . 

— 

49 

- 

490 

- 

328 

- 

Il(> 


97 

- 

D 

— 

884 

1930-31 . 

— 

71 

— 

.514 

— 

3 b 5 

- 

I2(> 

-f 

106 

— 

49 

— 

948 

1931-32 . 

Finland: 


118 


5 35 


42b 


152 

-I 

57 


58, 


1,114 

1927-28 . 

- 

21 


533 

— 

432 

— 

igc) 


7 


58 

- 

1,220 

1928-29. 

— 

39 


533 

* 

415 

- 

l8h 


21 


50 


1,21 3 

T 92 9-30. 

— 

‘17 

— 

532 

- 

44 <' 

- 

191 

- 

37 


b«) 

- 

l,2b9 

1930-31 .' 

— 

45 

— 

540 


484 


205 


33 

- 

05 

- 

1.327 

i 9 ii -32 . 

Poland: 


31 ‘ 


551 


5-17 


221 


17 


Si 


1.449 

1927-28. 

-f- 

92 


496 


593 

- 

119 

-f 

70 


31 

- 

1,202 

1928-29 . 

-f 

42 

— 

500 


582 

- 

158 

4 

(>2 


20 

— 

1,204 

1929-30 . 


I 

— 

492 

- 

590 

— 

lb\ 


1 3 


53 

- 

1,28() 

1930-31 . , 


74 

— 

534 ! 

— 

bir 

~ 

194 

r 

0 

— 

bi 


1,402 

1931-32 . 

Lithuania. 1 

" - 

90 

1 

~ 

544 


630 


217 


-M 

1 


bb 


I, 181 

1928-29. 

— 

72 ; 

-- 

539 


648 ' 

— 

2 19 

-- 

22 ' 

- 

51 

- 

1,499 

1929-30. 

— 

47 

— 

528 

~ 

036 

- 

234 


34 , 

— 

(>4 

_ 

1,49b 

i 930 - 3 t. 

— 


— 

533 

- 

629 

— 

241 

— 

42 . 

— 

5 b 

- 

1,504 

1931-32 . 

Latvia* 


101 

1 


53 ^> 

I 


649 


248 


70 


50 


1.553 

1927-28 ... ... 

— 

70 

— 

539 

- 

fiOO 

- 

2 1b 


61 

1 


70 


1,50b 

1928-29. 

- 

II 5 | 

— 

545 


f)Ib 

- 

220 

— 

1 


(>7 

— 

1.520 

1929-30 . 

— 

(>o 


542 

— 

bo \ 

- 

221 

- 

70 


47 

— 

1.481 

1930-31 . 

■ - 

09 

- 

540 

- 

59 3 


210 


47 

- 

(>2 


1,472 

1931-32 . 

Estonia: 

■ 

T32 


555 1 


b 25 


243 


73 1 

1 


79 

1 


1.572 

1927-28 . . 

— 

()8 

— 

541 1 

-- 

bl8 

— 



f >5 1 

- 

37 


1.485 

1928-29. 

— 

79 

— 

540 

* - 

bi2 

— 

225 1 

— 

64 

— 

49 

- 

1,490 

^ 1929-30. 


82 

i - ~ 

537 


bio 


228 

- 

70 ' 

- 

49 


1.494 

1930-3X . 


88 1 

1 _ - 

[ 

547 

— 

b24 

- 

233 1 

— 

73 i 

— 

57 

— 

1.534 

1931-32 . 

- 

112 


558 


<'\37 

■ 

238 


7-2 


(>b 


1.571 


(i) The net return of Danish farms in 1947-28 is taken as the key figure, the figures showing the 
gross return, farm expenses, interest on capital and cOwSl of production in Denmark for 1927-28, in 
the first line for the table, form the basis of comparisons, the figures lor the other years and the other countries 
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Return and the Cost of Production from ig2y‘28 to ig3i-32 (i) 
unit of area. 


Farm Expenses 

Interest 


Cost 














on 


of 

labour 

Fertilisers 


Seed 

Taxes 

Other 


Total 









and forage 



expenses 




capital 

proQucuon 

‘ 

6i6 


68 


688 


64 


255 


r,66i 


268 


1,929 

+ 

71 

+ 

3 

— 

392 

— 

54 

+ 

122 

— 

230 

+ 

186 

_ 

64 

+ 

27 

— 

I 

— 

407 

— 

54 

+ 

146 

— 

289 

1 + 

186 


103 

— 

27 

+ 

I 

—■ 

444 

— 

55 

+ 

III 

— 

414 

+ 

152 

— 

262 

— 

47 

— 

I 

— 

455 

— 

55 


123 

— 

435 

+ 

140 


295 

—— 

157 

—- 

22 


493 


59 

+ 

1 

70 

— 

658 


75 

— 

583 

— 

209 

— 

18 

_ 

526 

__ 

54 

1 __ 

16 

_ 

823 

_ 

79 

_ 

902 

— 

212 

— 

14 

— 

509 

— 

54 

— 

18 

— 

807 


80 

— 

887 

— 

227 

— 

12 

— 

526 

— 

54 

— 

16 

— 

835 

■— 

73 

- 

908 

— 

233 

— 

13 

— 

555 

— 

54 

— 

22 

— 

877 

— 

75 

— 

952 

• 

299 


23 

-— 

570 

— 

54 


50 

— 

999 

— 

100 

—. 

1,096 

— 

364 

— 

35 


613 

— 

54 

— 

133 

— 

1,199 

- 

HI 

_ 

1,310 

— 

350 

— 

40 


599 

— 

53 

— 

132 

— 

1.174 

— 

99 

— 

1,270 

"" 

373 

— 

41 

— 

62 3 

— 

59 

— 

129 

— 

1,222 

— 

93 

— 

1,315 


401 

— 

49 

— 

O39 

— 

58 

— 

135 

— 

1,282 

— 

98 

— 

1,380 

— 

471 

— 

55 

— 

^>53 

— 

59 

— 

160 

1 

1,398 

— 

132 

— 

1340 

I — 

411 

— 

48 

— 

648 

_ 

55 

— 

132 

1 

1,294 

— 

90 

— 

1384 

—, 

399 

— 

43 

— 

951 

—, 

53 

— 

100 

— 

1,246 

— 

47 

— 

1,293 

— 

420 

— 

49 

— 

963 

— 

53 

- 

100 

— 

I 283 

— 

45 

- 

1 330 

1 — 

435 

— 

58 

1 — 

664 

— 

54 

“ 

II7 

— 

1,328 

— 

57 

— 

1.385 

1 

462 

— 

62 

— 

673 1 

1 

I — 

54 

— 

140 

— 

1,391 

- 

88 

— 

1.479 


480 

— 

54 

— 

1 

664 

— 

57 

— 

172 

— 

1.4-27 


164 

— 

1.591 

— 

489 

— 

54 

— 

677 

— 

59 

__ 

173 

— 

1,449 

— 

170 

— 

1 619 


491 

— 

55 

— 

667 

— 

59 

— 

170 

— 

1,439 

__ 

167 

— 

1,606 

1 — 

481 

1 — 

60 

— 

679 

— 

57 

^ — 

175 1 

— 

1 . 45 ^ 

— 

173 

— 

1,625 

— 

467 1 

— 

55 i 

— 

bb’i 

— 

58 


I9I ’ 

1 __ 

1.439 

_ 

211 

_ 

t.647 

— 

47 i 1 

— 

59 

— 

649 


60 

— 

154 

1 - 

1,405 

— 

221 

— 

1,626 

— 

478 1 

— 

53 1 

— 

6t>6 

— 

60 

— 

167 

1 

1 , 4^4 

— 

221 

— 

1.645 

— 

472 

— 

54 

—. 

667 

— 

59 

— 

I*)! 1 

1 — 

1,403 

— 

214 

— 

I.0I7 


486 

— 

55 1 

1 — 

670 

— 

59 


164 


1,440 

— 

214 

1 

1.654 

— 

461 


61 

_ 

661 


59 


175 ' 

1 _ 

1,417 

_ 

203 

1 

1,620 

— 

461 

— 

61 

— 

660 1 

i — 

59 

— 

170 


1,411 

— 

212 

— 

1.623 

— 

462 

— 

60 

— 

6O4 

— 

60 

1 — 

166 


1,412 

—. 

210 

1 -• 

1,622 


482 

— 

93 

— 

673 

— 

60 

1 _ 

168 

1 

1,446 

— 

210 


1,656 


498 

— 

63 

1 


675 

— 

60 

1 

I63 


1,459 

— 

208 

— 

1,667 


show the difference, positive or negative, in each case All the figures refer to the conventional unit of area 
^Adopted here, the area (x.64 ha.) which corresponds to a net return of 100 francs in Denmark in 
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Table II. — Prices in gold francs of the chief agricultural products (*). 

(Data supplied by the Accountancy Offides and the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics) 


Designation 

Cereals 

q- 

Potatoes 

q. 

Beef 

kg. 

Pig meat 

kg. 

Milk 

litre 

Butler 

leg. 

Cheese ^ 

kg. 

Norway: 










1927-28. 

36.84 

21.83 

0 

2.16 

I) 

1.84 

0.25 

5.07 

3.94 

1928-29. 

36.07 

16.65 

0 

2.05 

X) 

2.18 

0.25 

4.87 

3.9X 

1929-30*. 

34.61 

8.35 

I) 

2.19 

I) 

1.95 

0.23 

4-53 

3.65 

1930-31 . 

27,62 

11.05 

I) 

2.18 

I) 

X.35 

0.23 

452 

3 05 

1931-32 . 

19.03 

8.33 

I) 

1.27 

X) 

1.02 

0.17 

2.93 

2.76 

Sweden: 










1927-28. 

31.73 

19.07 

2) 

0.86 

2) 

1.27 

0.23 

4 -X 5 

2.13 

1928-29. 

26.67 

21.53 

2) 

0.83 

2) 

X.51 

0.25 

4.17 

2.II 

1929-30. 

^5.53 

11.20 

2 ) 

0.84 

2) 

1.57 

0.24 

3.70 

1.67 

1930-31 . 

27.21 

10.11 

2) 

0.80 

2) 

0.97 

0.29 

2.98 

1.63 

1931-32. 

21.56 

11.20 

2) 

0.52 

2) 

0.66 

0.25 

2.28 

1.38 

Finland : 










1927-28. 

33.32 

9.14 


1.14 

I) 

1-54 

0.22 

4.00 

2.19 

1928-29. 

33.37 

10.47 

2) 

1.19 

I) 

1.09 

0.22 

4.17 

2.22 

1929-30. 

27.32 

9 .X 5 

2) 

1.02 

I) 

1.70 

0.20 

3.76 

2.29 

1930-31 . 

24.18 

5.85 

2) 

0.82 

I) 

1.27 

0.17 

3.02 

2.01 

1931-32 . 

25.13 

4.79 

2) 

0.50 

1) 

0.76 

0 13 

2.15 

X.53 

Poland: 







1 ! 

1 


1927-28. 

29,99 

5.59 

2) 

X.73 

2) 

T.19 

1 

1 0 17 

( _ 

— 

1928-29. 

26 98 

5.37 

2) 

X .54 

2) 

1.15 

0.19 1 

— 

1 — 

1929-30 . 

23.76 

4 X 4 

2) 

1.52 

2) 

1.38 

0.18 

3.43 

— 

1930-31 . 

16.29 

3 41 

2) 

1.14 

2) 

0.76 

0.15 

2.81 

— 

1931-32 . 

14.38 

2.91 

2) 

0.45 

2) 

0.54 

0.12 

1 2.29 

— 

Lithuania: 










1929-30. 

14.58 

405 

2) 

0 93 

1) 

1.66 

0.21 ! 

3-55 

0.88 

1930-31 . 

8.41 

1.62 

2) 

I.OI 

1) 

X.57 

0.19 

3.10 

0.75 

1931-32 . 

7.07 

1.93 

2) 

0.85 

I) 

I.II 

0.17 

2.61 

0.67 

Latvia : 










1927-28.1 

37 — 

— 

2) 

0.92 

I) 

x.57 

_ 

3x9 

— 

1928-29. 

34.10 

— 

2) 

0.92 

I) 

1.68 

— 

3.49 

— 

1929-30. 

29.04 

.— 

2) 

1 30 

I) 

2.19 

— 

3.O9 

— 

1930-31 . 

20.88 

— 

2) 

X.38 

1) 

1.89 

— 

3.4X 

— 

1931-32 . 

12.69 

— 

2) 

1.13 

I) 

1.09 

— 

3.18 

— 

Estonia : 










1927-28. 

.30.54 

5.85 

2) 

0.74 

3) 

1.22 

0.21 

3.74 

3-39 

1928-29. 

33.<>9 

9.85 

2) 

0.78 

3) 

1.42 

0.22 

4.12 

3*39 

1929-30. 

32.50 

7-57 

2) 

0.89 

3) 

1.58 

0.25 

3.97 

3*47 

1930-31 . 

28.95 

4,88 

2) 

0.74 

3) 

1-32 

0.21 

307 

3*44 

1931-32. 

29.89 

4-55 

2) 

0.74 

3) 

0.95 

0.12 

2.59 

2.66 


(i) Meat — (2) I^ive weight — (3) Bacon 

(•) The highest prices are shown in thick type in the table. 
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Tabi^E III. — Production per'hectare from ig 2'/-28 to ig 3 i- 32 . 




Production per ha. (x) 

Gross 

Sleturn < 

In quantities per ha ) (2) 

Gross Return in 
% of production 


Designation 

Cereals 

q- 

Pota¬ 

toes 

q- 

Sugar 

beet 

q- 

Cattle 

Hve 

weight 

kg. 

Milk 

kg. 

Pigs 

live 

weight 

kg. 

Cereals 

q. 

Pota¬ 

toes 

q- 

Cereals 

% 

Pota¬ 

toes 

% 


1927-28 . . . 

3.37 

6.41 


90 

1,380 

76 

2.28 

3.67 

68 

57 


1928-29 . . . 

3.53 

9-99 

— 

82 

1.382 

78 

2.80 

3 - 4 <> 

79 

35 

% 

1929-30 , . . 

324 

9.06 

— 

88 

1.425 

82 

2.65 

4 78 

82 

53 

0 

1930-31 . • . 

3.31 

7.67 

— 

90 

1,400 

105 

241 

3.73 

73 

49 

1931-32 . . . 

2.6^ 

7 -<>3 

— 

93 

1,582 

104 

2.07 

4.42 

78 

58 

* 

1927-28 .• . . 

5.82 

2,01 

2.12 

b 5 

957 

20 

4 23 

O.O8 

73 

34 

s 

1928-29 . . . 


3.63 

2.3^ 

72 

904 

19 

5 - 8 i 

0 78 

89 

22 


1929-30 . . • 

6.38 

3.75 

1-53 

60 

924 

31 

5.67 

1.51 

89 

40 


1930-31 . • * 

6.31 

3.50 

2.40 

63 

685 

38 

4.84 

2.50 

74 

71 


1931-. . . 

5 30 

2.94 

I 74 

77 

047 

38 

4 (>3 

1 . 4 ^ 

87 

49 


1927-28 . . . 

3‘55 

3 53 

0,16 

19 

719 

2() 

1-79 

1.10 

50 

31 


1928-29 . . . 

3.18 

2.05 

0.14 

20 

765 

24 

1.56 

1.21 

49 

59 

0 

1929-30 . . . 

3.18 

2.27 

0.09 

19 

747 

24 

1,60 

1,22 

50 

54 

E 

1930-. . . 

4 . 4 <> 

2,92 

0,10 

15 

744 

27 

1.94 

2.18 

43 

75 

1931-32 . • • 

3.83 

2.78 

O.ll 

15 

7.30 

31 

2.01 

1.82 

52 

69 


1 1927-28 . . . 

43)7 

10,22 

1.38 

15 

352 

41 

3 - 4 i 

3-45 

73 

34 


1 1928-29 . . . 

1 312 

10.65 

1 1.88 

15 

351 

41 

i 3-06 

351 

71 

i 

js 

' n 

1 1929-30 . . . 

1 5 79 

1 12.33 

1 1.93 

14 

337 

38 

3 7 b 

2.43 

65 

1 20 

(Xi 

1 1930-SI . . . 

> 5.4b 

1 1178 

1.78 

II 

325 

35 

413 

^ 66 

75 

. 


1 I93I-.S2 . . . 

5 03 

, 11-64 

1.04 

16 

310 

38 

3.21 

3 3 b 

64 

j 29 

ce 

, 1927-28 . . . ! 

1 ^ 15 

, 303 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

1 _ 

— 

—. 

1 — 

'3 

CB 

1928-29 ... 

! 3 02 

1 2.30 

1 

— 

. — 

— 

1 — 

— 1 

— 

1 ' 

3 

1929-30 . . . ! 

1 4.12 

4 44 


II 

i6o 

27 

1 3 30 

1.92 

80 

1 

S 

1930-^1 • • • 1 

4.41 

4.52 

1 — 

6 

200 

26 

5.62 

3.20 ' 

) 

1 99 

» 71 

13 

, 1931-32 . . . ! 

1 

4 03 i 

517 1 

1 — 

4 

1 

151 

34 

2.78 

2 01 

' 39 


1927-28 . . . j 

1.88 i 

I 07 ' 

' — 

12 

397 

1 22 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

.3 

1928-29 . . . 1 

1.58 

0 80 

— 

14 

306 

18 

0 09 

— 

43 

1 — 

cB 

1929-30 ... 

2.32 

2.68 

— 

11 

I 329 

15 

0.71 

— 

31 

— 

»4 ; 

1930-31 ... 

1 2 O9 

2 i 5 

— 

8 

399 

18 

I 88 

— 

70 

— 

i 

1931-32 . . . 

1 2.02 

2.32 

— 

5 

2.88 

18 

, 1.07 

— 

53 



1927-28 . . . 

1 1-55 

2.40 1 

— 

14 

212 

i 

1 

, 0.80 

1.18 

52 

j 

i 4 <) 

cs 

*3 

1928-29 . . . 

1 1*40 

1.62 

— 

13 

218 


0 71 

0 85 

51 

' 52 

0 

•4-1 

1929-30 . . . 

T.70 

2.44 

— 

II 

197 

' ib 

1 0.70 

1 I 

41 

1 


1930-31 • • • 

2.09 

2.80 

— 

10 

194 

! 

I.II 

1 0.85 

53 


1931-32 . . . 

1 I 88 

2.77 

I 

1 

7 

272 

12 

1.06 

0.86 

5 b 

' 31 


(1) Figures based on the data of the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and re¬ 
ferring to the area used as basis for the transformation calculations of accountancj’ results, such area not 
being the same tliroughout, as certain Offices include in the area forests, waters, etc., while others, 
exclude these. In consequence the hgures are not precisely comparable from one country to another. 

(2) Figures based on accountancy data, and referring also for each country to an area calculated 
according to the usage of the Offices, as already explained under (i). In the first 3 columns are shown 
the quantities harvested per hectare of the area taken into consideration; in the five following columns 
the quantities which are components of the gross return, viz ,, those sold or consumed by the farm house¬ 
hold, excluding quantities transformed on the farm. This accounts for the varying difference shown. 

(3) The area is estimated. 
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without finding their expenditure on fodder greater. Maize imports rose from 
81,145 metric tons in 1929 to 135,575 in 1930, and to 199,696 in 1931 (i). 
Prices of building materials also fell from 1928 to 1931 in nearly the same pro¬ 
portions as those of concentrated feeds. 

In Sweden the net return from farms was lower than in Norway; the decline 
was less marked but none the less it fell in 1931, below zero. Natural soil condi¬ 
tions, especially in the Skane and in the agricultural plains of Central Sweden 
seem to be more favourable to cropping than in Norway. As in Denmark, agri¬ 
culture in Sweden is directed towards dairy farming; with the progress of this 
branch of farming, there was an increasing development of pig breeding. 

Beginning from 1928 a marked increase may be noted in the butter exports; 
in 1930, Sweden exported 26,674 tons of butter as compared with 17,545 in 1928; 
in 1931 however the butter exports were not more than 19,525 tons (i). As 
compared with 1927, there was a fall in milk production in 1930 of nearly 300 kg. 
per hectare; it did not recover in 1931. Prices of milk products also fell, 
and of all the items in the gross return dairying production was the one that showed 
in 1931 most decrease. In 1928 and in 1929 on the other hand with an increased 
production and a maintenance of prices, the gross return of this branch of farming 
increased as compared with 1927. Pig breeding was intensified; the exports 
continued to increase, and the gross return from this branch of production, in 
spite of the fall of prices, remained the most stable of all. 

In 1931 there was a further intensification of cattle farming in Sweden, 
but the prices of meat continued to decrease, and the gross return shows a slow 
but constant fall. For all these reasons, the total gross return maintained up 
to 1929 the level of 1927; in 1930 it fell by 6 per cent., and in 1931 by 25 
per cent. 


Table IV. — Labour in man-davs per ha. and lua^cs in gold francs 
per man-day of a farm ivorher (a). 




Labour in man-ddVb 


Farm wages in gold francs pci man-dav 

Designation 



1 1 

1 1 


— 


1 




1927-28 

1 1928-29 

1 1929 ' 30 | 

1 1930 31 

i 93 i 32 

1927-28 

1 1928-29 

11929-30 

1930-31 

1931-33 

Norway. 

70 

00 

1 

04 

i 1 

1 04 

O4 

5 9 y 

1 

1 5 90 

1 

5 

5.42 

438 

Sweden. 

— 

— 

— 

— 


- 


— 


— 

P'inland. 



n 

42 1 

42 

4.22 

4 31 

448 

3 13 

2 og 

Poland. 

67 

64 

<>7 

08 

70 

187 

2 07 

1.78 

I 62 

1-34 

Lithuania .... 

— 

31 

35 

34 

45 


2 05 

1 ig 

2 22 

1.82 

Latvia. 

25 

25 

25 

2O 

28 

3 57 

3 42 

3 38 

3 39 

2.82 

Estonia . 

27 

27 

27 

20 

27 

! 

3 55 

3 59 

3 47 

3 17 

2.09 


(i) IfUernattonal Yearbook of Agrtculiural Statistics. 
(a) Inforniation taken from accountancy data. 
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Table V. — Prices of Farm Requisites {index-numbers) (a). 


Designation 

Chemical 

fertilisers 

Concentrated [ 
feeds 1 : 

Building 

Materials 

Machiners 

and 

implemeiits 

Norway: 

1 

1 



1 


J927 28. 


100 


100 t) 

100 ' 

' — 

1928-29. 


93 ' 

1 

105 I) 

II9 

— 

1929-30. 


92 


8() I) 

103 ' 

— 

1930*31 . 


90 


55 I) 

58 

— 

1931-32 . 

1 

79 


41 I) 

57 

— 

Sweden: 







1927-28. 


100 


100 

100 

1 100 

1928-29. 


93 


lOI 

91 

1 99 

1929-30 . 


90 


75 

88 

1 100 

1930-31 . 


88 


45 

85 

102 

1931-32 . 




37 

71 

I <’7 

Finland: 







1927-28. 


100 


100 

100 

100 

1928-29. 


104 


10^ 

90 

95 

1929-^0. 


70 


70 

21() 

79 

1950-31. 


(>7 


50 

112 

77 

1951-52 . 


71 


59 

115 

1 

Poland: 






1 

T<)27-28 . 


100 

2) 

100 

— 

— 

1928-29. 


5 

2) 

104 2 

— 

-* 

1929-^0 . 


T2b 5 

2) 

105 3 

— 

- 

1930-51 . 


1278 

2) 

94 

— 

-- 

1931-52. 


120 2 

2) 

79 4 

” 

1 

Kstonia. 

1 

( 






1927-28. 


100 


■— 

— 

— 

1928-29. 


103 


— 

- 

— 

1929-30 . 


85 

1 

— 


1 — 

1930-31 . 

H) 


1 

— 

— 


1931-52 . 

1) 

74 

1 

* 1 

— 

1 


i) Maize — 2) Manufactured goods — 3) — Imj>orled comnu>dities. 


As in the other countries, the farm expenses did not fall in such a pro¬ 
portion, as the gross return. It is only in 1931 that the labour costs show any 
marked decrease and the same is the case with fertiliser costs. The expendi¬ 
ture for purchases of concentrated feeds begin to fall in 1930,. owing to the 
fall in prices of these feeds. In order to intensify pig breeding Sweden in¬ 
creased the imports of maize from 76,833 tons in 1929 to 134,335 tons in 1930 
and to 351,899 tons in 1931 (i). 


(a) Information taken from International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 
(i) International Yearbook of Agricultural Statist us, Rome. 
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The most important measure taken by the Swedish Government for the 
protection of agriculture was the law of the spring of 1931 on the introduction 
of the monopoly of cereals. IJy this law there is accorded to the Swedish 
Cereal Society, an association of millers open on payment of a certain subscrip¬ 
tion to any person or association managing a mill, the exclusive right to import 
wheat, rye, wheat flour and rye flour, up to 31 December 1932 and to impose 
on these cereals a certain equalisation levy to cover expenses and losses. An¬ 
other important measure is the levying of general taxes and local charges on milk 
and on cream. The object of this measure is to raise the prices of butter and 
of cheese on the home market and to equalise the prices of milk intended for 
direct consumption and those of industrial or manufacturing milk. 

The Swedish Government has constituted funds enabling loans to be made 
on terms to farmers in cases where the debts exceed the value of the assets, 
and assistance loans to farmers having difliculty in purchasing necessary live 
or dead farm stock, always provided they are in a position to continue farming. 

In 1931 similar measures were taken by Finland. A law of 30 September 
empowered the Government to fix at the beginning of each farming season 
the proportion of home grown rye and oats which must be mixed with rye and 
oats for the manufacture of flour. 

Endeavours were also made on the part of the vState to consolidate farm¬ 
ers' debts. Consolidation loans are granted iq) to 70 per cent, of the value 
of lands and to 30 per cent, of that of moveable pro])erty and of forests. The 
rate of interest charged is 7 % per cent. These bonds are guaranteed by the 
State and are exempt for a period of ten years from vState taxes on income and 
on property. 

The harvest of 1931 was not so plentiful as that of 1930. The export of 
butter reached the record figure of 17,403 tons, as compared with 17,112 in 
1930. Exports of meat, cheese, bacon and eggs also very considerably increased, 
especially the egg exports; expressed as index numbers the egg exports rose 
from 100 in 1927 to 224 in 1929 to 2,433 in 1930 and to 10,592 in 1931. 

From 1927 to 1931 the net return fell by more than half The gross 
return stood in 1928 at the same level as in 1927, then from 1928 to 1931 
the fall was at an increasing rate. The gross return from pig breeding remained 
nearly unchanged; the increase in production compensated for the price decline. 
The most marked decrease appeared in the gross return from dairying; the reason 
for this may be found in the collapse of market prices. 

Eabour costs fell in 1930 and especially in 1931; wages fell. Comparable 
with the decrease in labour costs was that in expenditure for purchases of 
concentrated feeds, fertili.sers and building materials taken all together in 1931, 
taken separately building materials rose in price in 1928, 1929 and 1930, while 
fertiliser prices and feed prices rose in 1928. 

This comes out clearly in Tables I and V. Although the farmers benefited 
in a certain degree from the fall in wages and in the prices of concentrated feeds, 
the decrease was not enough to counterbalance entirely the effects of the fall 
in prices of agricultural products. 
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In the three countries, Norway, Sweden, Finland, as in Denmark, the 
situation of pig breeding remained satisfactory up to 1931, as exports could be 
made freely, especially to the United Kingdom markets. 

The third group of countries includes Poland, Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia. 

The earning capacity of agriculture in Poland was excellent in 1927 and 
in 1928. Expenditure for purchases of fertilisers and other current expenses 
increased in 1928, following the movement of prices of fertilisers and manufac¬ 
tured commodities; in 1929 however these costs reverted to the 1927 level. In 
1929 the gross return diminished, although the gross return from pig breeding 
and that from dairying did not fall; prices remained high or even showed a rise. 
In 1930 it was mainly the fall in milk prices which brought about the decrease 
in the gross return of dairving production in that year. Pig breeding is an im¬ 
portant branch of Polish agriculture; the importation of porkers is seen to be 
rapidly growing in the years under review. The export of pigs was at its highest 
point in 1928 and by 1930 was reduced by 34 per cent. On the other hand, 
there muj^t be noted in 1931 the increase in the "bacon exports. The number of 
pigs slaughtered for bacon was 116,000 in 1928 and 1,000,000 in 1931. In 
1929 the prices of pigs lose in consequence of the favourable market conditions 
of 1928; but in 1930 there was great pressure of stocks in Poland; pig prices 
showed an abrupt fall; from 1929 to 1930, the gross return from pig breeding 
was much reduced; Poland increased cereal exports, but at constantly lower 
prices which affected the gross return. Weather conditions w’ere unfavourable 
in 1930 and in the summer of 1931 the w'inter crops suffered and to some extent 
the root crops. 

Summarising, the gross return showed a general reduction in 1930-31, the 
prices of all farm products fell. Farm expenses did not fall in the same propor¬ 
tion and the net return showed a sharp fall. This w^as still more apparent 
in 1931-32, and the gross return continued, as in all countries so far reviewed, 
to decrease in a greater degree than the farm expenses. The gross returns which 
since 1927 have fallen to the greatest extent are those from cereals and root crops 
and that of cattle breeding. The decreases in the gross return of dairying and 
pig breeding are much less marked. 

Taking farm expenses, since 1930 Polish farmers have reduced their fertiliser 
purchases by nearly one half; the expenditure for these purchases however did 
not diminish, as the prices tended to rise. Nor did labour costs fall, although 
wages were lower there w^as an increase in the number of work days per 
hectare. 

Polish agriculture has become less intensive; fertiliser consumption dimin¬ 
ished in 1931 by 71 per cent, and orders for farm machines by 97 per cent. 

Close attention has been given by the Government to the future of agricul¬ 
ture in the country. Import and export premiums have been increased. By 
these measures efforts have been made to develop animal production: bacon, 
fats, meat and meat products. A decree was made regulating the production 
of bacon in Poland; by another decree the trade in fertilisers was further regul- 
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ated. Measures were also taken for remedying th' financial position of agricul¬ 
ture. It was a question of opposing ill-considered measures of distraint directed 
against the farmers, especially in respect of short term debts; of suspending dis¬ 
traint on standing crops; of protecting farmers, whose resources had been weak¬ 
ened by the crisis, against ill will and usury. The conversion of debts was 
even under consideration. 

It has been noted that the fall in prices of agricultural products was more 
marked than that of industrial products. The consequence of this has been the 
increase in the indebtedness of the farmers, which from 4.000,000,000 zlotys 
on I January 1931 rose to 4,600,000,000 on i November 1932. 

In Lithuania, the net return strengthened in 1929-30, the gross return 
remaining the same, and farm expenses decreasing somewhat especially in 
respect of the expenditure on purchases of concentrated stock feeds. 

In 1930-31 cattle production decreased and beef prices fell. The gross 
return from cropping also decreased, as prices of cereals and other field crops 
fell. Farm expenses were higher than in the previous year; expenditure for 
fodder purchases increased, as well as the expenditure on manufactured com¬ 
modities. The net return lost the advance made in 1929-30. 

In 1931-32 the net return fell below zero. There was an evident decrease 
in the net return of cattle breeding and in that for cereals and root crops, as 
a result of the poor rye harvests and to partial failure of the winter wheat and 
clover, and also of the fall in prices. Farm expenses were somewhat lower. 
Labour costs increased, although wages had fallen, since a larger number of per¬ 
sons were working on the farms. On the other hand, the expenditure for fodder 
purchases and current expenses somewhat diminished. 

The net return from pig breeding, from 1928-29 to 1931-32, remained at the 
same level. Production and export of bacon were on so large a scale that Lithuania 
became one of the chief bacon suppliers on the British market, where in 1931 
it took the fifth place among bacon exporters, vtz,, after Denmark, Poland, 
the Netherlands and Sweden. At the end of 1931, the Lithuanian export 
was exceeded only by that of Denmark. The price fall in no way checked 
production which made great progress. 

It may be noted that the indebtedness of the farmers increased in 1931. 
At the end of the year, the total indebtedness of the Lithuanian farmers was 
200,000,000 litas, or from 40 to 50 litas per hectare of cultivated land. 

In Latvia, the farming season of 1928-29 was characterised by a depression; 
the net return fell below zero. In this year as in the preceding there were crop 
shortages, with the consequence that cereal imports increased by 55 per cent, 
in 1928 and by 146 per cent, in 1929. While cereal prices remained high in 1928, 
farm expenses slightly increased. As a further consequence of the crop shortages, 
apart from the gross return of the cropping, the aggregate gross return will be 
seen to diminish, with the result that there is a decrease in the net return. 

In 1929 the harvests were once more very plentiful. Cereal imports were 
reduced by one half, labour costs decreased somewhat, as well as general expenses, 
so that farm expenses were lower than those of the two previous years. 
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In consequence of the poor harvests, dairying production decreased in com¬ 
parison with that of 1927, viz., by 23 per cent, in 1928 and by 17 per cent, in 
1929. Pig production declined progressively from 1927 to 1929; a significant 
fact was that the Government imposed an import quota. In 1929, prices firmed 
and the gross return from this branch was higher. On the cattle market, supply 
was stronger than demand; production fell from 1927 to 1930; the price level 
remained constant. This branch of production is of small importance; the height 
of the aggregate gross return depends on the success of the dairying industry 
and of pig breeding, as well on that of crops. For Latvia 1929 was one of the 
best farming seasons experienced since 1927. 

The year 1930 was equally a good season, and the harvests were very 
abundant. Although farm expenses rose — labour and building materials being 
dearer than in 1929 — the gross return was higher than that of 1929, and the net 
return showed only a very small decrease. Dairying production gave a high gross 
return; pig production increased, and pig prices did not decline. Stock breeding 
and cropping alike showed good returns. 

In 1931 the net return again fell below zero. It may be noted that farm 
expenses, although increasing, scarcely exceeded the level maintained in 1927. 
A larger number of workers were employed on the farms, but labour was cheaper; 
there was no variation in the other expenses, except in respect of purchases of 
farm materials and implements and of general expenses. 

On the side of the gross return however it was quite otherwise. The pro¬ 
duction of cattle had declined markedly, and the small farmer had turned to 
pig breeding. Pig production and export were greatly increased but prices 
had declined and the gross return of this branch of farming could not be main¬ 
tained. Less milk was produced, and of all the gross returns, that of dairying 
showed the most decline. Cereal prices fell by half from 1930 to 1931, in 
spite of the law of 31 July 1930, by the terms of which the Government buys 
from growers, through the intermediary of the communal administrations of 
each district area, r^^e and wheat for breadmaking, at prices fixed in advance. In 
accordance with this law the free importing of rye and wheat has come to an end. 
The quantities of home grown rye and wheat which must enter into the manu¬ 
facture of flour were fixed by a ordinance. A stable price was also assured 
with the support of the Government to beet growers. The Latvian Government 
which holds the monopoly of the manufacture of brandy fixed the prices on the 
basis of the purchase prices of potatoes also fixed by the law. The SaMina, or 
Parliament, adopted a special law guaranteeing stable prices for butter and 
pigmeat. It will be of interest to see what will have been gained by these 
measures in 1932. To avoid the sale by auction of agricultural estates, which 
might be the result of the complete inability of the small farmers to pay interest 
on their debts, the Government passed a law. Short term credits were converted 
into long term credits. This is a question which has attracted the attention of 
the Government in a number of countries. 

In Estonia, the situation in regard to profit capacit}’' of agriculture did 
not change from 1927 to 1929. Gross return, farm expenses and net return 
remained as before. 


** Ec . 9 Ingl , 



In 1930-31, there was a slight diminution in dairying production and a 
perceptible one in prices of dairy products. Fortunately, the butter export 
trade expanded and the gross return of dair5dng production did not undergo a 
fall proportional to that of the prices and production of milk and derivatives. 
On the pig market, prices were maintained above the level of those ruling in 
1927. In 1930 however the number of pigs fattened in Estonia was 22 per 
cent, the total fattened in 1927; the export ceased. Cattle production diminished 
also by 29 per cent., export of cattle by 90 per cent. This branch of exports, 
as in Latvia, has little importance. On the other hand cereal-growing has 
considerable importance. Cereal prices, after becoming firmer in 1928, dropped 
by 26 per cent, in 1930. Fortunately the harvest was abundant. The gross 
returns from other field crops, including flax, fell by 6.7 per cent. Taking 
it all round, it is due to the sale of dairy products that the total gross return 
fell in 1930 by 18 per cent, only, as compared with 1927. 

Farm expenses, among them labour costs and the expenditure for fodder 
purchases, fell also in 1930-31 but in a less degree than the gross return. The 
net return was falling towards zero. 

There was a still further decrease in 1931-32 in the farm expenses (in¬ 
cluding as in 1930 labour costs and purchases of fodder), but the decrease was 
less in proportion than that of the gross return, and this time the net return 
actually fell below zero. As in many other countries the cost of the day's work 
and the price of concentrated feeds fell. 

The gross return from cattle farming diminished after 1930 only to a slight 
degree: prices were maintained. Production of meat somewhat declined. On 
the other hand dairying production greatly increased, and the export of dairy 
products did not slacken. Prices of dairy products however collapsed and the 
gross return from dairying fell off. 

Estonia began to export pigs on a large scale; in index numbers pig export 
rose from 100 in 1927 to 188 in 1928, to 214 in 1929, fell to 7 in 1930 and 
rose to 2208 in 1931. This export has largely counterbalanced the price fall, 
for the gross return of pig breeding fell less considerably than that of dairying 
production. The gross return of “ other branches '* (including flax) fell alone 
to nearly the extent of all the other gross returns put together. 

In 1931, the Estonian Government also took measures for relief of the farm¬ 
ing class. A law of 10 November 1931 empowered the farmers to convert their 
short term debts, up to 60 per cent, of the value of the property in land, into long 
term credits at a lower rate, a part of the interest — two per cent. — being paid 
by the State. By the law of 19 December 1931 the tax on real property is reduced 
by 20 per cent. The rye monopoly was retained; the importation of other agri¬ 
cultural products was checked either by means of increase in import dues or 
by restrictions on volume of imports. The control of exports by the State was 
strengthened and the rates for transport of the products were reduced. The 
difference between the prices of products sold and those of commodities pur¬ 
chased by the farmers amounted in 1931-32 to 23.5 per cent. The weighted 
index of farmers' purchasing power, which was 99 in 1929 fell to 91 in 1930 and to 
77 in 1931. 
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Before passing on, in succeeding articles, to the study of the importance of 
pig fattening for the earning capacity of farms in the different regions, of farms 
belonging to different systems of production and to different size classes in the 
countries under review, the striking features of the agricultural development of 
these countries may be summarised briefly in respect of 1931, the moment at 
which the crisis really began to be felt. 

In Denmark in 1931 there was a contraction of the production of beef, milk 
and bacon, egg production was increased and increasing attention was given to 
sheep farming and to products for which there was more demand than before; 

in Overijssel (Netherlands) the production of milk and eggs which could 
more easily be marketed was developed and there was of some abandonment of 
stock breeding; 

in Switzerland the production of beef was diminished, while that of pig 
meat and milk was maintained, and there was a tendency to increase cereal and 
root crop cultivation with State assistance; 

in Germany, in Austria and in Estonia, increased attention was given to 
production of milk and to pig fattening; in Germany the consumption of pig meat 
increased; 

in Norway, the production of beef, milk, pig meat and eggs was intensi¬ 
fied, exports being mainly directed towards the United Kingdom; 

in Sweden and in Poland farming is directed towards the production of 
beef and pig meat. Sweden closed the frontier to cattle imports. The British 
market absorbed a great part of Swedish production of pigs. Poland was able 
to market pig breeding products in the industrial countries and on the Vienna 
market. An embargo was placed on import of pigs from abroad; 

in Finland, in Lithuania and in Latvia pig breeding became of great 
importance and also egg production. In both cases the products found a ready 
market in the United Kingdom. 

Wherever there has been a fall in the net return from 1927 to 1931, wages 
and prices of farm requisites have decreased to a less extent than prices of 
agricultural products. This is a general phenomenon. 

In countries where export facilities have not been great, the production of 
pig meat has been encouraged by tariffs. The demand in the country has thus 
come to exceed the supply. This holds good of other important agricultural 
products. 

Neither the marketing facilities for agricultural products, or at least for cer¬ 
tain of them, nor the protection afforded by the Governments to the agricultural 
products which were considered to be the most important, could prevent the effects 
of the crisis being felt. There has been a shrinkage of the net return, as well as of 
those other values which depend on the net return, viz., the farming family capital 
return, the family farm income, the social income, the family labour earnings, 
none of which have been considered in this enquiry. It even happens that the net 
return is negative and that the farmer must draw on his family capital to pay the 
interest on his debts. 

In 1931-32 a diminution has been noted in the countries under review of the 
agricultural products which those countries produce by preference: pig meat in 
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Denmark, dairy products in Switzerland, cattle in the Netherlands, etc. When 
we come to examine the results of the farming season of 1932-33, it Will be seen that 
Denmark made an arrangement with the United Kingdom to reduce exports and 
to take measures to curtail production, and, in 1933, to sell 285,000 tons of bacon 
only as compared with 384,000 in 1932; that the Swiss Federal Government took 
measures in 1932 to regulate, improve and contract milk and animal production, 
to place duties on imported concentrated feeds with the object of lowering con¬ 
sumption and thus, as a consequence, to reduce milk production; that the Nether¬ 
lands amended the crisis law on imports, entered into negotiations with the coun¬ 
tries with which agreements existed, and endeavoured to adapt the production 
of milk and meat to the export possibilities. 

Enough has been said to show the importance for economic enquiries of the 
figures given by farm accountancy. Their utility will be greatly increased when 
it is possible to supplement them by the data of the agricultural census and by 
more far-reaching statistical data. 

(To be continued). 

J. Des^arzes. 


AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN SWEDEN 

Introduction. 

The co-operative movement in agriculture, in the modern sense of the word, 
has been in existence in Sweden since the end of the last century: the earliest co¬ 
operative dairies and associations for sale of eggwS were established towards 1880, 
the first co-operative associations for purchase of farm requisites about 1890 
and the first co-operative slaughterhouse at the end of the century. On the 
other hand, with the exception of the national organisation of associations for 
the purchase of farm requisites, the need for forming central organisations for 
the whole country for the various types of agricultural co-operative societies 
was realised in farming circles only in the course of the last years of the crisis, 
under the pressure of the increasingly difficult economic situation of agriculture. 
Great success has however attended the endeavours to constitute these central 
organisations and to increase the membership, and in the space of a few years 
it has been possible to record results of far more importance than had been 
obtained previously in the course of decades. There are accordingly good grounds 
for speaking of a true popular movement in favour of co-operation among the 
rural population. New national organisations have been set up one after another: 
in 1932 there were founded the Svenska Mejeriernas Riksforening (National 
Union of Swedish Dairies), Svenska Agghandelsforhundet (Swedish Federation 
for Egg Marketing), Skogsdgareforeningarnas Riksforbund (National Federation 
of Associations of Forest Owners), in 1933 the Sveriges Slakterifdrbund (Fede¬ 
ration of Slaughterhouses of Sweden), in 1934 the Riksforbundet Svensk Frukt 
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(National Federation of Swedish Fruit Growers). In addition, in 1930 a deci¬ 
sion of the Riksdagf passed at the tilne of the reorganisation of the activity of 
the agricultural credit institutions, set up a central organisation for the whole 
country, the Svenska Jordbrukskreditkassan (Agricultural Co-operative Credit 
Bank of Sweden). 

The work of establishment and of reorganisation has been directed by the 
Sveriges AUmdnna Lantbrukssdllskap (General Agricultural Society of Sweden), 
founded in 1917. This Society may, since the recent reform of the terms of 
its constitution, be considered as the leading organisation of the agricultural 
co-operative movement in Sweden, since its main components are the seven 
large central agricultural co-operative organisations which are affiliated with it, 
the remaining members being rural economy societies and individual farmers. 
The main function of the society is to encourage co-operation in agriculture by 
every possible means, by education, by inspection and audit, etc. Among other 
important functions of the Society there should be mentioned the publication 
of market information, price quotations, establishment of accountancy returns 
and of business analyses for the Swedish farms, etc. 

As will later appear, the agricultural co-operative societies and the consumers' 
societies in Sweden have evStablished a valuable collaboration from several points 
of view. There is still however room for a permanent organisation, common 
to these two types of co-operation and capable of handling the various questions 
which concern them both; such an organisation will be very probably formed 
within measurable time. 


I. — THElyEGAL Basis of Co-operative Organisations, 

The Swedish law at present in force on the constitution of co-operative asso¬ 
ciations and their activity, viz,, the Lagen om ekonomiska foreningar (law on 
associations for economic purposes), dates from 22 June igii and contains a 
complete revision of the previous law of 1895 on the same subject. 

Theprovisionsofthelawof 22 Juneigiiapply to all associations the object 
of which is the promotion of the economic inerests of their members by obtaining 
necessaries of life or other commodities for them, selling the products of their 
activities, building their houses, or finding capital for them (i) or exercising 
any other activity of an economic character. 

The provisions of the law apply equally to any association which, while 
carrying on commercial or other activity making it necessary to keep trading 
books, has also some further purpose than that of promoting the economic 
interests of their members. The law is however not applicable to savings banks 
nor to sick insurance, to mutual insurance associations or other insurance societies, 


(i) Further provisions have b^en enacted relating to agricultural credit banks fonned for the 
purpose of obtaining working capital for farmers. 
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nor to societies the object of which is to make loans on a guarantee of mortgage 
of real property. 

The trading name of an economic association must include the word associa¬ 
tion (forening), but it must not contain the word company or any other term 
which would lead to confusion or give the idea that the name is really that of 
a company. 

To customers other than its own members an economic association can 
make cash sales only. This restriction however does not apply to associations 
which conduct sales with purchasers other than their own members mainly 
relating to products of the activity of the members or of the association itself. 
Nor does it apply to associations the object of which is to purchase and sell 
farm requisites. 

The obligations of an economic association are guaranteed by itb resources, 
including all^ charges due and not paid and any other contributions. Members 
have the right to assume in addition however, according to the provisions of 
the law, a personnal liability limited to a certain amount, relating to the obliga¬ 
tions of the association. In this case the trading name must contain the words 
with personal limited liability '' (indicated in Swedish by the initials, m. b. p. a.). 
For associations, where the members’ personal liability is not engaged, the words 
without persona] liability ” should be added, i. e,, in Sw^edish, utan personlig 
ansvarighet, or abbreviated, u. p. a. 

For the founding of an economic association, five persons at least must 
subscribe to the rules, which must be in accordance with the law, and it is 
their duty to select persons to act on the body administering the association. 

An economic association only acquires the status of a corporate body through 
the formality of registration which is obtained by a request to the prefecture 
of the province in which are situated the headquarters. A non-registered associa¬ 
tion cannot acquire rights nor assume obligations, nor appear in court or plead 
before tribunals and other authorities. If the members of any body administer¬ 
ing an association, the members of the association, or other persons, act in the 
name of the association before it has been registered, all those who have taken 
part in such action, or who have acquiesced in it, make themselves liable for 
the resulting obligations, as for a personal debt. 

The law grants a fairly free hand to the economic associations in regard 
to the drafting of their rules and merely requires that there be indicated: 

(1) the trading name of the association; 

(2) the object of its activities; 

(3) the headquarters of the administration; 

(4) the share subscription of each member and the manner of making 
the payments, and whether the members are expected to hold more than one 
share in the association; 

(5) in the case of further contributions, whether ordinary or following 
on a special decision, the total of these or the sum which they may reach; 

(6) in the case in which the obligations are not guaranteed by the 
resources of the association only, the tbtal of the sum guaranteed by the members 
on their personal liability; 
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(7) the sum which will be withdrawn from the annual profits to be paid 
into the reserve funds, and in the case in which the reserve fund is limited to 
a certain sum, the figure which it must reach for the charges on the annual 
profits to cease; 

(8) the number of members forming the administration and the period 
for which they hold office; 

(q) the method of control exercised by the administrative body; 

(10) the date or dates of the establishment of the balance sheet and 
whether effected yearly or more frequently; 

(11) the number of ordinary meetings; 

(12) the method of summoning the meetings and the method in accordance 
with which other communications will be made to members as well as the 
time which must elapse between the calling and the holding of a meeting. 

An association may accept new members at any time and the approval 
of their admission rests with the Committee of Administration unless the rules 
provide otherwise. Applications for admission as well as notice of resignations 
must be made in writing and signed by the applicant. 

As regards the right of members to receive on resignation the shares paid 
up by themselves, there is nothing to prevent the insertion in the rules of a 
clause to the effect that these will not be repaid or that they will be repaid 
only when the finances of the association permit. It is only in the event of the 
member withdrawing from the association for the reason that a personal 
liability for its obligations has been introduced, or in similar cases, that he is 
enabled, apart from any restriction contained in the rules, to regain possession 
of the share subscriptions paid up. 

The general meeting of an association may be ordinar>% when it deals with 
business of a kind recurring each year, or extraordinary, w^hen it is called by 
the Council of Administration at its discretion for dealing with affairs that do 
not come before ordinary general meetings or which do not admit of delay. An 
extraordinary general meeting may also be demanded by the auditors or by 
at least one tenth of the members, and the rules may even make provision for 
a proportion less than one tenth for the calling of an extraordinary general meet¬ 
ing. If in spite of a request made in proper form, the Council fails to convene 
a general extraordinary meeting, it may be convened by the public authorities 
on the re(jue.st of the members. 

The general meeting of the association elects the Council of Administration 
as well as the auditors, in accordance with the number prescribed by the rules. 
These offices cannot be held for more than two years, but retiring officers may 
be re-elected. Provision may however be made in the rules that the Council 
avS well as the auditors, either in toto or partially, may be chosen in some other 
way than by election by the general meeting. 

The Council of Administration represents the association in all its contracts 
and in aU the operations or business effected on its account. Limitations may 
be imposed on this authority but cannot be registered and remain inoperative 
as regards third parties who have no knowledge of the same. Certain limita¬ 
tions are however found in the law in respect of the rights of the Council or 
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of officers to represent the association and of their power to sell or to mortgage 
the real property of the association, unless expressly empowered to do so 
by the general meeting or unless such rights are conferred on them by the 
rules. 

Other prescriptions are contained in the law relating to the functions of the 
Council of Administration and of the auditors, prescriptions which however 
apply only in the cases in which there is no other ruling. 

Amendments to the rules are the prerogative of the general meeting, and 
can be passed only if the members present are unanimous, or, in the event of 
opposition, by two consecutive general meetings, of which the one must be an 
ordinary meeting; and on the further condition that at the second meeting the 
amendment obtains at least two thirds of the votes of the members present and 
voting. When the case is one of certain important modifications to be made 
to the rules, e, g., the increase of the personal liability for the obligations of 
the association, or the limitation of the right of the members to the assets of 
the association at the time of its liquidation, provision may be made for a larger 
majority. 

The procedure for liquidation and dissolution of an association is set out 
in detail in the law. Compulsory liquidation takes place when the membership 
falls below five, provided that the numbers are not once more raised within the 
space of three months. The rules may prescribe that when certain conditions 
occur, the association must cease functioning. Finally if the association has 
no competent registered Council, the members may request the public authorities 
to declare that the association should proceed to liquidation. 

The question of voluntary liquidation may be decided by the general meeting 
of the association, on condition that all the members present are unanimous; 
otherwise the proposal must be adopted by two general meetings, and at the 
last by at least two thirds of the members present and voting. 


2. — CO-OPERATIVB ORGANISATIONS FOR THE PURCHASE OF FaRM REQUISITES 
AND FOR THE SaEE OF CEREAES AND SEEDS. 

As already stated, the first local organisations for the joint purchase of 
farming requisites were established in Sweden in the closing decade of last century. 
The organisation per province of these local associations began in 1895 and dur¬ 
ing several years from the beginning of this century associations of this kind 
(Central Associations) were formed throughout the country. A national organ¬ 
isation common to all the central associations, the Svenska Lantdmnnens 
Riksforbund (National Federation of Swedish Farmers) was already constituted 
in 1904. The rapid development of the movement continued even during the 
world war, but it had subsequently to weather two very serious crises: that of 
1921-23 when large capital sums were lost in the subsidiary undertakings built 
up by the Federation during the war, and that of 1930-32, when the difficult 
general conditions of agriculture and the marked decline of the prices of products 
sold by the Federation involved it in heavy losses. After a process of regeneration 
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effected with State support and a transformation of the organisation of local 
associations as well as a reconstruction of the central associations, the move¬ 
ment has not only surmounted the consequences of these crises but has succeeded 
in recording some important successes, in the course of the last few financial 
years. 

At the present time the Federation includes 20 provincial organisations or 
central associations, in which are grouped about 700 local associations; all these, 
the Federation, the local and central organisations alike, have the character of 
economic associations without personal liability. 

In this way some 36,000 members of the farming class are directly linked 
with the whole organisation. In addition about 60,000 more do business with 
the associations; in consequence the clientMe includes nearly 100,000 farmers, 
holding about 1,000,000 hectares of cultivated land, or one fourth of the culti¬ 
vated area of Sweden. The average per member of the cultivated area is about 
14 hectares, showing that the small holders and those of medium-sized farms 
are the chief supporters of the co-operative movement. 

The Local Associations. — Membership is open to any farmer on payment 
of a share generally fixed at 10 crowns for each hectares of land cultivated by 
him within the area served by the association. A part of this payment is made 
in cash and the remainder by a bill of exchange in favour of the association with 
yearly amortisation of at least one fifth. The association may also resolve to 
impose an annual contribution which must not however exceed 5 crowns per 
year and per r ember. 

Every member is expected to obtain from the association all his requirements 
in commodities stocked b}" the association (feeds, fertilisers, oils, tiles for pipes, 
twine for harvesting, various technical preparations, etc.). Any member who 
without special authorisation from the management buys any such commodities 
elsewhere shall pay to the association as compensation 10 per cent, of the value 
of the commodities so bought. No member may withdraw from the asso¬ 
ciation till five years have elapsed since his admission, unless he gives up 
farming his land, in which case resignation may take place two years after 
admission. 

A Committee of Management elected by the general meeting for a period of 
two years is responsible for the management of the affairs of the association. 
At the general meeting every member is entitled to one vote per share held by him. 
He cannot however record votes amounting to more than one fifth of the shares 
represented at the general meeting and in no case for more than one tenth of 
all the shares paid up to the association. 

In accordance with the terms of constitution there will be transferred to 
the reserve fund 15 per cent, of the annual profit, and 3 per cent, of the education 
fund. Out of the remaining sums, the members will obtain a maximum interest 
of five per cent, on their .shares, after which the balance is distributed among them 
in proportion to the value of the commodities purchased by each of them from 
the association in the course of the year. No profit nor interest, however, will 
be paid to a member before he has fully paid up his shares. When the reserve 
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fund has reached twice the amount of the shares, the general meeting of the 
association will be able to decide if further allocations to the fund should be 
effected. 

The Central Associations, — Membership is open to local associations of the 
kind mentioned above belonging to the sphere of activity of the central association, 
as well as to persons and societies cultivating the land situated in the same area. 
In many regions of Sweden there are no local associations and the farmers are 
directly attached to the central association. 

Every private member takes part in the association by means of a share 
of 10 crowns for each hectare of land cultivated by him, every local association 
by the samp sum for each hectare of land cultivated by its members in the 
sphere of activity of the central association, with however a minimum of two 
shares. In respect of the part of the shares which has not been paid in cash, 
a bond will be issued which must be amortised by one fifth at least each 
year, either in cash or by transfer of the interest or profits accruing to each 
member. 

As security for the bond which is issued by a local association, such associa¬ 
tion is required to give as security bonds in respect of shares not fully paid up 
by its members for an amount equal to the bond of the local association. 

The central association has the right whenever the Council of Management 
deems necessary to inspect the administrative activities and the accounts of 
the local affiliated associations. 

As regards the obligation on the part of members to purchase farm requisites, 
their withdrawal from the central association, repayment of their shares at the 
time of withdrawal, the same rules apply as in the case of the members of the 
local associations. At the general meeting of the association which, inter alia, 
appoints the Council of Management which consists of five members, each member 
has one vote in respect of each of his shares, but no member has the right to more 
than one fifth of the total number of votes corresponding to the shares represented 
at the meeting. 

At least fifteen per cent, of any profits will, in accordance with the terms 
of constitution, be allotted to the reserve fund, three per cent, to the general 
purposes fund and two per cent, to the education fund. Out of the balance 
members will in the first place receive a maximum of five per cent, for the 
shares for which cash has been paid, and after this any balance will be divided 
among the members in proportion to the value of the purchases made by each 
member from the association during the year. No profit nor interest, however, 
shall be paid to any member before his shares are fully paid up. When the reserve 
fund has reached twice the amount of the shares, it is for the general meeting 
to decide as to the amount of the transfer to this fund. 

The central associations during the working year i July 1933 to 30 June 
1934 showed a total turnover of over 53,600,000 crowns of which about 41 per 
cent, relate to transactions in cereals, about 29 per cent, to feeds, about 22 per 
cent, to fertilisers, about 4 per cent, to seeds, and also about 4 per cent, to miscel¬ 
laneous commodities. At the present time from one fqurth to one third of the 
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total purchases as above in Swedish agriculture are handled by the Central Asso¬ 
ciations. A constantly increasing amount of the purchases effected by the Cen¬ 
tral Associations tends to be carried out by the National Federation of Swedish 
Farmers; this is also true of cereals and other commodities which the central 
associations are under no obligation to purchase. 

The Central Associations from the outset of their activities also undertook 
to market the farm products of their members, especially cereals; this branch of 
the movement has been the one that has showed the most rapid advance during 
recent years. During the financial year 1933-34 the sale of cereals on behalf 
of members alone represented, as already stated, 41 per cent, of the aggregate 
turnover of the central associations. These associations also own large grain 
warehousing premises, with a storage capacity of 1,200,000 quintals. 

The function of the National Federation of Swedish Farmers is, in common with 
the central associations, to make purchases, on behalf of its members, and as a 
rule on commission, of farm requisites, and to act as their agent for the sale of 
their farm products. 

Every trading association registered pursuing objects similar to those of the 
Federation is eligible for membership. Every member must take one share of 10 
crowns, payable in cash at the time of joining the Federation, as well as a sup¬ 
plementary payment of 1,000 crowns for each 100,000 crowns in the turnover 
of the association in excess of 100,000 crowns. Two-fifths of these latter payments 
are made in cash, the balance is covered by a bond, which is amortised by the 
profits to the member association. 

Although the central associations are independent bodies, fully responsible 
for their own business management and administration, they are to a certain 
degree under the supervision of the Federation. This body has the right in con¬ 
formity with its terms of constitution to inspect the administrative activities and 
the accounts of the affiliated associations, as also to lay down rules for securing 
an effective check and uniform methods in the accountancy, rules which the 
associations are bound to observe. Every affiliated association must in addition, 
at the time of the appointment of the trade superintendent, submit its recom¬ 
mendation to the Council of Management of the Federation, which has the right 
to approve it or otherwise. 

Every member is bound to meet, through the medium of the Federation and 
so far as the Council of Management does not grant exceptions, all his require¬ 
ments in phosphatic, nitrogenous and potassic fertilisers, in imported stock 
feeds and in Swedish cake, mixed fodders and other fodder products supplied 
from Swedish oil mills. The Federation takes a commission of five per cent, 
as agency charges. The Federation allows a credit for three months for seeds 
and fodders, and of six months for fertilisers, but if payment is made within a 
month, a rebate is granted. Any member who does not purchase the products 
listed above from the Federation is required to make a compensating payment 
thereto equivalent to ten per cent, of the value of the goods purchased elsewhere. 
If the purchase has been made with the consent of the Federation, the member 
is required to pay one per cent, of the value of the commodities by way of 
commission. 
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No member may withdraw from the Federation until the expiry of five 
years from date of admission. As regards the repayment, on the occasion of 
resignation, of the paid up shares, the rules established by the law on the 
trading associations already quoted hold good 

The business of the Federation is handled by the Council of Management 
consisting of seven members elected by the general meeting. 

The Council if considered advisable appoints an Executive Comrnittee and 
if necessary, a member with executive functions. Each affiliated association is 
entitled to a vote in the general meeting for each share held, but no member will 
have a right to more than one fifth of the total number of votes corresponding 
to the number of shares represented at the meeting. 

As regards the distribution of profits, if any, and the allocations to the 
reserve fund, the provisions in force for the Central Association shall apply. 
During the financial year from i July 1933 to 30 June 1934, the aggregate 
turnover of the Federation amounted to 31,600,000 crowns, and the volume of 
commodities sold to 3,020,000 quintals The turnover for fertilisers was 10,800,000 
crowns, for feeds 8,300,000, for cereals 5,900,000, and for seeds and other requisites 
about 600,000 crowns. 

The following table supplies further details of the turnover of the Federation 
during the period 1930-34. 


Turnover of the National Federation. 


Period 

Turnover 

in crowns 

1 rtrtihbtrb 

lecds 

m °o 

1 Cereals 

Seeds 

other 

commodities 

Calendar Year 1930 . , 

17,202,■569 

55 77 

35 35 

5 7^5 

3 03 

0 09 

» » 1931 . . 

20,089,560 

V)oi 

QI 

II 79 

2 T 9 

0 10 

Financial » 19^2-33 . 

25,631,172 ; 

42 10 

32 47 

23 20 

141 

0 82 

» » 1933-34 • 

31,604,926 


32 

26 76 

152 

I 20 


A very close collaboration in many directions of special importance to farmers 
by the Federation with the Koo^eraUva Forbundet (Union of Swedish Co-opera¬ 
tive Consumers' Societies) e. g., the Federation has leased from the Kooperattva 
Forbundet a superphosphate factory in the neighbourhood of Stockholm. The 
Federation does not actually administer this factory directly but has let it to the 
company which owns the four other superphosphate factories in Sweden. This 
lease is however granted on conditions that prevent the company from making 
any attempts to effect a price monopoly and which offer to the two great co-opfer- 
ative organisations the means of effective control over price fixing. The result 
of this action has been to bring about a reduction in the prices of superphos¬ 
phate, involving a total saving even in the first year of several million crowns 
by the farmers on their purchases of chemical fertilisers. The collaboration 
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between these two bodies in this connection has also brought advantages to 
the Swedish farmer in other directions. As a result these two organisations have 
been successful in bringing influence to bear on the Franco-German potash syn¬ 
dicate with the result that the syndicate has been obliged to allow lower prices 
to the Swedish farmers for the potash supplied to them. 

The Union of Consumers' Co-operative Societies and the Federation have 
in addition combined to establish the Syrafoder " association for the purpose 
of the joint exploitation of the concession that they have purchased of behalf 
of Sweden of the famous process for the preservation of green fodder discovered 
by the Finnish professor, A. J. Virtanen, whereby the original proteins contained 
in the fodders remain unaltered. The two bodies have organised training courses 
for instructors in the practical application of the process and have provided the 
equipment required through the co-operative societies for purchase and supply 
of requisites. In addition the Union of Consumers' Co-operative Societies and 
the Federation have jointly established a company known as the Andelskalk, 
which has leased a large chalk pit belonging to the State and sells the products 
to farmers through the co-operative agricultural purchasing societies (i). 

H. UiNDSTEDT 


(To be continued). 


(i) It should be noted that the collaboration between the co-operative consumers* movement 
and the agricultural co-operative organisations is not limited to the examples quoted above. The 
Consumers’ Co-operative Association at Stockholm, which is the largest local co-operative society in 
the country, having some 75,000 members and a total annual turnover of about 50,000,000 crowns, sold 
in 1933 in its sale dejiots the following quantities of certain foodstuffs delivered directly by the pro¬ 
ducers* societies: 13,000,000 litres of milk, 2,200,000 kg. of eggs, 4,400,000 kg. of potatoes, and about 
6,000,000 kg. of meal. Among the many other examples there may be mentioned: the Mjolkcentralm 
at Malmb, the third largest town in the Kingdom. This central organisation is the property of the 
consumers* co-operative association of the town and of the dairy fanners of the surrounding country. 
On the Council of Management the consumers and producers have equal representation. One third of 
the profits is assigned to the producers, one third to the consumers and the remaining third is retained 
by the organisation and goes to build up the capital. This body has aroused very general interest 
even outside Sweden. Thus at Geneva a Milk Central has been established on the model of the similar 
institution at Malmo. 

The following facts will serve as an example of the importance of the consumers’ co-operative 
movement from the point of view of the farming class. Of the 550,000 households representing a full 
third of the population of Sweden who in 1934 were members of the local association affiliated to the 
** Kooperativa Forbundet, ” about 8o,o<jo were farm households, and about 22,000 w*ere households of 
farm workers, that is to say, in all about one fifth of tlie total number of members affiliated to the con¬ 
sumers* co-operative societies. The total number of the sales effected by the associations affiliated to 
the “ Kooperativa Forbundet, ” representing about 90 per cent, of all the existing local consumers* so¬ 
cieties amounted in 1934 to 377,000,000 crowns. The turnover of the “ Kooperativa Forbundet ” during 
the same year amounted to 165,000,000 crowns and the total value of the output of the affiliated produc¬ 
tive enterprises was 92,000,000 crowns. The factories belonging to this Union include the following: 
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LAW ON AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT IN CHILE 

The Republic of Chile consists, as is well known, in a zone lying on the south¬ 
west of the American continent, 4,300 km. in length from N. to S., and varying 
in width between too and 430 km., the total area being 757,366 km® (289,300 
sq. miles circa). At the southern extremity the land is split up into an archipelago, 
the principal islands being Chiloe and Tierra del Fuego. 

On the basis of the figures for the area devoted to agriculture, it would not 
be possible to claim that Chile is an eminently agricultural country. Actually 
of the total area, 757,366 square kilometres, 87,300 only are utilised for agricul¬ 
ture and 125,000 are to a moderate extent utilisable. 

The following table shows the distribution of these agrictlltural areas, the 
zones in which they are situated and the types of cultivation predominating. 


Areas fullv utilised for agriculture. 

(In square kilometres). 


Zones 

Total area 

of zone 

Irrigated 

land 

Dry 

farming 

Total area 
under 
cultivation 

Desert. 

271,2x8 

300 

1 

300 

Transitional. 

49,072 

1,500 

— 

1,500 

Central. 

100,898 

10,000 

— 

10,000 

Southern ‘. 

108,104 


65,000 

65,500 

Patagonia. 

228,074 

— 

10,000 

10,000 


757.366 

! 12,300 

1 

75,000 

87,300 


one margarine factory, one oil mill, two large flour mills representing about one fifth of all milling carried 
out in the large and medium-sized mills of Sweden; one boot and shoe factory, two rubber factories, one 
chemical products factory, one cash register factory, a number of coffee-roasting plants, establishments 
for the preparation of different kind of groats, flakes and Swedish crisp breads, etc. In addition the 
“ Kooperativa Forbundet ” initiated the movement for the establishment of the “ Nordiska 
Andeisforbundet ” (Co-operative Federation of the Northern Countries), a joint importing agency for 
the Central Co-operatives of the three Scandinavian countries and Finland. It was also the prime 
mover in establishing the I,uma factory which manufactures electric lamps and now also is the 
property of the four Central organisations referred to above, m the course of its efforts of the 
** Kooperativa Forbundet ** to overcome all tendencies in the direction of monopoly, a puri>ose 
which has inspired all the activities of the afflliated factories, this Union has been highly successful and 
in a way which has proved of the utmost value for the agricultural population alike in its capacity as pro* 
ducer and as consumer. Space does not permit of any more detailed examination of this question, 
nor of that of the other branches of activity of the “ Kooperativa Forbundet very important 
from the standpoint of the national economy. 
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Lands moderatelv utilisable for agriculture, 
(In square kilometres). 


Zones 

Total area 

of zone 

Utilisation for agiculture 

Total area 

under 

cultivation 

Dry farming 

Stock farming 

Desert. 

271,218 




Transitional. 

40.072 

5,000 

— 

5,000 

Central.I 

106.898 

60,000 

— 

60,000 

Southern. 

108,104 

— 

— 

— 

Patagonia. 

228,074 

— 

60,000 

60,000 

! 

757.366 

65,000 j 

60,000 

125,000 


If the total of lands moderately utilisable for agricultural purposes, viz,, 
125,000 km^, are added to the total of lands which are clearly fertile, 87,300 km®., 
a total area is obtained of 212,300 km®., a total which does not, as already 
noted, give the country a definitely agricultural character. 

At the same time the majority of the population is engaged in agriculture, 
and agricultural production not only meets the requirements of the nation but 
also leaves a wide margin for exportation. The anomaly here presented is due 
probably to the distribution of the population; out of a population of 4.500,000 
inhabitants, 80 per cent, are absorbed by the zones of agricultural production, 
and for this reason, although taking the Republic as a whole the agricultural 
character seems to be disproportionately slight, yet owing to the distribution 
of the population Chile is reckoned among the definitely agricultural countries. 

A brief comment may now be made on the figures of the two preceding 
tables. 

The desert zone includes the provinces of Tacna, Taracapa, Autofogasta and 
Atacama, zones almo.st completely sterile except for a small part of Atacama, 
where about 30,000 hectares of irrigated land are cultivated. The zone of 
transition includes the provinces of Coquimbo and Aconcagua; in this zone 
which is also characterised by sterility there are on the coast some areas of irri¬ 
gated cultivation in all about 150,000 hectares, and it includes also some 500,000 
hectares which can be utilised during a short period of the year as spring pastures 
and for dry farming in small parcels. The Central zone which includes the pro¬ 
vinces of Valparaiso, Santiago, O'Higgins, Colchagua, Curico Talca, lanares, 
Maule, Nuble, Concepcion and Biobio is the most agricultural of all Chile and 
includes 1,000,000 hectares of irrigated lands and 6,000,000 hectares of dry 
farming. In the southern zone which includes the provinces of Arauco, Malleco, 
Cautin, Valdivi and Chiloe there are 50.000 hectares of irrigated land and 6,500,000 
of extremely fertile land which is at present hardly cultivated at all and which 
is the main objective of the land settlement scheme of the new law to be described 
here. The zone of the Magellan Straits, although not unsuitable for agriculture 
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has been up to now neglected, but will be dealt with under the law in question, 
which makes provision for the irrigation of 100,000 hectares and for bringing 
another 6,000,000 under stock farming. 

The crops of Chile are those of the tempeiate zone; in the extreme north 
only certain tropical crops are grown but to a limited extent only. The main 
agricultural products are cereals, vines, and in irrigated belt&, fruit trees. The 
most recent statistics give the following figures of production: wheat, g 000,000 
quintals: barley 2,000,000* maize 500,000; oats about 400,000 quintals. The 
most impoitant cultivation is probably vine growing and it is estimated that in 
Chile there are some 64,000 hectares of vineyards and a production of 2,200,000 
hectolitres of wine of the first quality and of 1,100,000 hectolitres of wines of 
inferior quality. As regards live stock, in round figures there are in Chile 
4,500,000 sheep, 2,000,000 cattle, 1,000.000 horses and mules and 500,000 goats 
and pigs. 

The main source of wealth in Chile up to the la«?t ten years was constituted 
by its deposits of nitrate of soda in the desert zone. The yield from these 
deposits was so large that during the period at w^hich it was at its height it 
was calculated that the deposits in actual working w^ould have been sufficient 
to maintain for a century the annual export of 25,000,000 quintals of a value 
of 240,000,000 gold pesos, which was the record export of 1910, and this 
without having recourse in any way to new deposits. It was owing to the 
competition of sulphate of ammonia that Chile lost the leading position which 
it had so long held, and the seemingly’' inexhaustible source of wealth represented 
by the product diminished till now it represents an asset greatly reduced in 
importance (i). 

It is this fact which nas completelv changed the economic structure of 
Chile and has compelled the legislator to seek in new directions the possibility 
of restoring normality in the trade balance of Chile so abruptly dislocated by 
the disappearance of practically the whole revenue from nitrate. In order to 
recover equilibrium recourse is had to agriculture and to the intensification 
of production with a view to securing a revenue that will replace that which 
has been lost and to establishing on the land a body of small holders from 
among those who. during the period of national prosperity, left the country 
for the towns. 

The essential facts of the economic geography of Chile have been set out 
here so as to make clear the position in advance of the promulgation of the 
important law on agricultural settlement whicii will give a fresh orientation 
to the national life. The law itself may now be studied. 

The Law on AgncuUural Settlement. — On 15 February 1935 the law on 
agricultural settlement No. 5604 was promulgated after approval by the Nation¬ 
al Congress This law was anxiously awaited by a large section of the popu- 


(1) See in this connection the article published in the Monthly BuUettn of Agricultural Economics 
January and February 1935, pp. i to 16 and 55 to 77 , prepared by C. Kappstein. 
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lation which is manifesting a legitimate desire to return to the land in order 
to make its contribution in that way to the national progress. 

This law which had been the object of prolonged consideration by the 
Government was enacted at an historic moment for the Nation. After ten 
years of revolutionary. periods and experiment in different types of govern¬ 
ment a normal period had been reached in which it became possible to give 
attention to a problem of national importance such as was the definite intro¬ 
duction of agricultural settlement, intended to mark the beginning of a new 
era of development in the economic and social conditions of Chile. 

The law, the main outline of which will be given here together with a 
brief commentary, is complete and presents the character of a true agrarian 
reform. It establishes in the first place a National Bank of Agricultural Set¬ 
tlement (Caia Nacional de colonizacidn a^ricola), a supreme self-governing insti¬ 
tution constituted as a corporate body and placed in charge of Chilean land 
settlement; it then enunciates the principles that are to govern the future 
application of agricultural technique, credit and co-operation, in fact, of all 
activities relating to agriculture. 

No attenipt will here be made to analyse the text of thi*^ voluminous piece 
of legislation. The account given of its genera! spirit and of the changes intro¬ 
duced by it will be ho\\^ver sufficient to enable the reader to judge with some 
precision of the fichievement in this respect of the Chilean (.lovernment. 

Confining the examination to the essence ot the law, it will be noted, as 
already stated, that the Bank of Agricultural Settlement is established with the 
function of making settlements on the State lands or on those of private per- 
son«, when requirements of the community as a whole shall n>ake necessary 
their incorporation in such a w^ayas to secure more effective production. Through 
the medium of its technical bureau, the Institute will proceed to the parcelling 
and subsequent formation of lots on the lands on which settlement is contemplated 
in order to place new settlers thereon. Once tliCwSe are re-established on the 
land, the Institute will issue carefully prepared instructions to these new far¬ 
mers with a view to intensification and industrialisation of production with the 
help of centres of agricultural organisation. It will encourage the co-opera¬ 
tive spirit among the settlers, wdiile credit, as well as all other measures 
required for success in co-operation will not be neglected. 

In assigning to the co/owiJcrar/dw these functions of prime importance, 

the law proceeds to fix the capital at 100,000,000 pesos to be paid over by 
the State Treasury in four annual instalments of 25,000,000 each. It further 
prescribes the investment of these funds, assigning the greater part, or 50 
per cent., to the purchase and working of lands situated in the southern zone 
of the Republic (the zona Magallanica). This is a very extensive zone of 
latifundia, and consequently in special need of settlers prepared to work hard 
so as to bring under cultivation wide tracts of land that by lapse of time 
and neglect have become overgrown with scrub to the destruction of all proper 
cultivation. These lands have so far escaped the initiative of the private 
settler, and funds have not been available to transform them into the store¬ 
house of wealth which this zone of exuberant vegetation may certainly become. 
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The administration of the Bank is placed in the hands of a Council of Man¬ 
agement, composed of a president nominated by the President of the Republic, 
the Director of Land and Lands Settlement, the Director of the Bank itself, 
three representatives of the settlers and one representative for each of the 
nine most important agricultural institutions of Chile, viz,, the Northern Agri¬ 
cultural Society, the National Society of Agriculture, the Southern Agricultural 
Society, the Co-operative Society and Agricultural Society of Temuco, the Agri¬ 
cultural and Stock-farming Society of Osorno, the Chilean Sociedad agrondmica 
and the Federactdn Agrondmica NactonaL 

In regard to purchase of lands, the law declares finally in article 21 that ** there 
shall be declared of public utility and accoidingly liable to exproptiation all lands 
required by the Government for its purposes of land settlement. " The purchase 
price of these lands will be fixed on the basis of the valuation made by the experts 
nominated by the Bank; mortgage charges burdening the lands to be purchased 
must be stated and paid off before expropriation. As soon as the valuation is 
made by,the experts, the Bank may take po‘^se‘^sion of the lands, first depositing 
in the Treasury the amount of the said valuation; the purchaser (the Bank), and 
the seller if they are not in agreement with the valuation by the experts, alike 
have the right to appeal to the courts of law within a period of 20 days. After 
the lapse of that period the Bank notifies the ouner that it takes possession of 
the lands; and against this decision there is no appeal. 

The lands purchased will be divided into lots of an area which will vary in 
accordance with the situation, the follovsing may be taken as examples of 
these variations 


ViMmuni Hmit Mininiuni limit 
(*f M/’c (»t lot^ ot si/e of lot** 
!i 1 ha 


Rio Nuble (northern zone). 30 4 

Rio Nuble (southern zone). 100 20 

Dry farming zones. 500 50 


The total price which wdll be assigned to each parcel on the basis of the va¬ 
luation made by the experts and taking into account the improvements, or work 
of any kind, that have been carried out on it, will be paid in instalments to v hicli 
will be added the one per cent, of amortisation. The total sum will bear an inter¬ 
est of 4 per cent. Payment of these annual instalments will begin from the 
second farming season, unless it is a case of commercial crops when, in view of 
the higher expense involved in their cultivation, payment will begin after the 
lapse of four years. In all cases additional amortisation payments may be made 
up to the total amount of the debt. The legal title to ownership of a parcel in 
favour of a settler to w^hom the land has been assigned will be granted by the 
Bank only when he shall have paid the fifth part of the fixed price, if the land 
responds well to farming, or a tenth part, if the case is one of land requiring spe¬ 
cial attention. Settlers whose payments are in arrears will pay 7 per cent, inter¬ 
est on the arrears, and in the event of prolonged failure to pay they will lose the 
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claim to ownership and will be withdrawn from the land, after repayment in full 
of all payments they may have made. 

A settler in order to acquire land in ownership must: 

(a) be married; 

(b) be between the ages of 20 and 60 years; 

(c) have good health and a good chatacter; 

{d) not possess any other rural property of value equal to or higher than 
that of the parcel in question. 

In the case of a settler of over 60 years of age a parcel may be acquired in 
ownership, in spite of the provision to the contrary just stated, if he has health 
and strength to work and if he has a son at least 17 years old. As exception the 
clause excluding non-married persons from the holding of lots in ownership, 
widowers with families may be admitted provided they conform I0 the remaining 
requirements. 

The law further indicates an order of preference for the acquisition of lands, 
in accordance with which preference will be given among the candidates to* 

1. persons who show that they have special experience in the type of 
farming which it is intended shall be mainly carried out on the settlement in ques¬ 
tion* 

2. persons holding the certificate of “ agronomo, '' or proving their com¬ 
petence in farm work by means of certificates obtained at institutions of agri¬ 
cultural instruction; 

3. persons showing that they have habitually worked on the land, 

4. the best qualified among those who have attended schools of agriculture* 

5. public and private employees who are without employment and who 
fulfil the requirements of the law, as regards civil status, age, etc.; 

6. all Chileans, resident abroad and possessing the required qualifications 
as to age, etc., wdio express their intention of returning to their country in older 
to go on the land, 

7. fathers of families. 

In addition there is established in the law an order of preference wdthin 
the respective classes of candidates for settlement lots, such preference being 
given to unemployed persons. This jireference is due to the general situation 
in Chile, as very high unemployment figures are now' reached in the large 
towns. This is to a great extent due to the numbers of formei farm work¬ 
ers who have left the land and found their w'ay into the towns where, now’ 
that the epoch of the nitrate prosperity is over, they have only rendered life 
more difficult for the industrial population and swelled the unemployment stat¬ 
istics. It is in fact tow'ards the restoration to the land of these masses that 
the majority of the provisions of the law are directed; viz., tow^ards the creation 
of a class of small holders from an element which conies originally from the 
land and left it under pressure of circumstances - while at the same time the 
object is to bring under cultivation zones of high productivity. 
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The new settler is not left to chance in his fresh avocation; the law makes 
provision for the technical and practical training of the settlers by experts, to 
be carried out on experimental farms. Under art. 56 of the law the Caja 
Nacional de colonizacidn agricola will acquire in the different zones of Chile 
farmlands, with a view to their being worked, under its own administration, 
by persons wishing to qualify as settlers, and used as schools for the train¬ 
ing, selection and specialisation of future settlers. These lands will be placed 
in charge of an Agronomic Section, and will be equipped witli the improvements 
required for better farming, with machines and all farming requisites, with 
live stock and all the plant essential to satisfactoiy stock farming. All buildings 
required for the future settlers will also be provided. Kvery candidate will 
have the right to farm on his own account and for his own benefit, with the 
means placed at his disposal by the Bank, a small plot of land by preference 
attached to hi'^ dwelling house, while at the same time he will continue to 
perform the collective work expected of him. 

For the purposes of the law, these candidates will be regarded as farm 
workers, and they will be required: 

(a) to be of Chilean nationality and married; 

(b) to ^e not more than 50 years of age; 

(c) to bear a good character and to enjoy health compatible with per¬ 
formance of work. 

In each settlement school, a balance sheet is establi^^hed every year with 
a view to ascertainment of profits or losses. If the account^ show a liquid pro¬ 
fit, that is to say, if, after deducting from the net return, or gross ]>rofit, the 
interest payable on the capital and the amortisation pavments due, there should 
remain a liquid profit, this is to be distributed between the management 
of the settlement schdol, the employees and the candidates undergoing training. 

Co-operation as applied to land settlement. — In the purchase of lands 
by the Bank of Agricultural Settlement for the formal ion of settlem^^nts, in the 
parcelling of these and as.signment of parcels to new settlers, each settlement 
is regarded as automatically constituted as an agricultural co-operative so¬ 
ciety in conformity with the special rules enacted on the subject. Co-operative 
societies thus constituted will enjoy all the advantages given by the legisla¬ 
tion in force to societies of this type. They are under the supervision of a 
manager appointed by the Bank, a superAdsion which will come to an end when 
the co-operative settlement ceases to be a debtor of the Bank, that is to say, 
when the settlers on such settlement have made the final payments for their 
I)arcels. 

This co-opeiative system applied to the settlements includes all branches 
of co-operation: purchases, sales, obtaining of fertilisers and seeds, joint utili¬ 
sation of machines, etc. 

Up to the present time there has been practically no recognition in Chile 
of the importance of the co-operative factor for the progressive development 
of agriculture and stock farming. This has been due to the inequitable condi¬ 
tions of land tenure and to the egoistic spirit found among both large and 
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small farmers and their consequent inability to understand the positive results 
to be obtained from co-operation. Once the settlements are constituted, formed 
by rapidly expanding groups of peasants, co-operation under its different forms 
will give its full results, and will undoubtedly prove to be the most effective 
and suitable method of farming. 

Financing of the Settlements. — The law on land settlement finally deals 
with the question of credit. In addition to the capital of 100,000,000 pesos 
which form the endowment of the Caja de colonizacidn, the law empowers tbe 
President of the Republic to issue every year an internal loan of 300,000,000 
pesos at a rate of interest not exceeding 6 per cent, and with an annual amor¬ 
tisation not less than one per cent. 

The administration of the funds derived from this loan will be directly 
and exclusively in the hands of the Caja de colomzacidn which will devote 
them to the purposes of land settlement as defined by the law. 

E. Martinez df Bujanpa. 
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Prof. AUESSANDRO Brizi, Segretario generale delVIstituio, Direttore responsabiU, 
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MEAT IMPORTS AND THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Until a few years ago, the live stock industry in the United Kingdom had 
to compete against the free and unrestricted importation of chilled and frozen 
meat (i) both from British Dominions and from foreign (principally South 
American) countries, as well as the importation of live animals from the Irish 
Free State and Canada. The seriousness of this competition is indicated by 
the table on page 354 showing the imports of meat in the twelve months ending 
30 June 1932. 

In addition to the imports shown in the above table there were small imports 
of other kinds of meat as well as imports of live cattle (mainly from the Irish 
Free State), and of sheep and lambs (exclusively from the Irish Free State). The 
number of cattle imported was 169,538 in July-September 1931; 278,138 in 
October-December 1931; 183,506 in Januar>"-March 1932, and 139,405 in April- 
June 1932, making a total of 770,587 in 1931-32. The number of sheep and 
lambs imported was 256,796 in July-September 1931; 133,887 in October- 
December 1931; 58,928 in January-March 1932, and 147,088 in April-June 1932, 
making a total of 596,699 in 1931-32. 

It will be seen from this table that the chilled beef supplies represented a 
much larger volume of meat than the supplies of any other type of meat im¬ 
ported and that they came almost exclusively from South America, mainly from 
Argentina. On the other hand, as regards mutton an ^ lamb, the United Kingdom 
was drawing nearly three fourths of its supphes froxn British countries mainly 
Australia and New Zealand, the latter being the largest supplier, especially of 
lamb. Furthermore there was—though it is not apparent from the table— 
a strong movement in Australia for developing the exportation of beef, chiefly 
in the form of frozen beef, though some experiments had already been made in 
the shipment of chilled beef. 

When, in 1932, the United Kingdom abandoned its traditional policy of 
free trade, the live stock industry obtained no benefit from the new protective 
measures, as meat was express!?^ exempted from the duties imposed by the 
Import Duties Act. Incidentally, a small measure of protection was afforded 


(i) In this article, pig^meat, unless expressly stated, in not included. 
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to the industry when, for reasons lying outside the scope of this article, the British 
Government imposed an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent, on imports from the 
Irish Free State of live animals for food and meat of all kinds. This duty 
came into operation on 15 July 1932, and on 15 November 1932 it was increased 
to 40 per cent, on live animals and to 30 per cent, on meat. In April 1933 
specific duties were substituted for the ad valorem duty on live cattle for food 
and in the following month for the ad valorem duty on sheep and lambs. To 
some extent the effect of these duties was counteracted by export bounties offered 
by the Government of the Irish Free State. 


Table I. — Imports of Meat and Live Animals in jg3i-32. 


PERIOD 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

( 

Other countries 


cwts. 

cwts 

cwts. 

cwts. 


cwts 

Chilled Beef. 







July-Sep 1931. 


—1 

174.175 

1,918,220 

(1) 

153.90I 

Oct.-Nov. ). 

- 

— 

125,971 

1,984.485 

(I) 

3.798 

Jan .-Mar. 19^2. 


-- 

152,200 

2,001,Ol 2 

(I) 

131,012 

Apr.-J uiie » . 

— 

— 

I 5 <i .578 

1.781,588 

(I) 

261,822 

Total (193T-32) . . . 



608,930 

7,685,905 


550.533 

Frozen Beef* 







July-Sep. 1931 

4 ^8,()gS 

70,75 i ; 

41,100 1 

110,419 


70,933 

Oct.-Nov )) ... 

368,808 

1 165,950 1 

04,202 

182,163 


47.304 

Jan.-Mar. 1932. 

1 160,038 

51.H53 1 

49,000 

' 199,795 


37.886 

Apr.-June » 

1 150,420 

88,042 

' 

4 - 1.940 

119,312 


31.851 

Total (1931-32) . . . 

i 

! 1,130,030 

I 

j 377.198 

197.962 

611,689 

187,974 

Frozen Mutton and Tainb. 



1 

1 




July-Sep. 1931 . 

271/118 

1 1.149,598 

i «,797 

315.738 


73.465 

Oct.-Nov. )) ... 


' 5^8,oOt 

f>f>, 0<»5 

' 289,560 


12,909 

Jan.-Mar. 1932. 

3 i 5 .« 7 i 

! 790,930 

75.434 

1 439.355 


i(),4i8 

Apr.-June ». 

181,174 

1 T.429.465 

1 _ 

35.839 

351.440 

(2) 

250,251 

Total (1931-32) . . . 

1,490,101 

1 3.908,054 

1 1 

90.765 

1,396,093 

353.043 


(1) All these imports were from Brazil. 

(2) Including imports of 248,450 cwts. from Chile. 


Already in 1932 the live stock industry was in a severely depressed condition. 
The averages prices of English beef and English mutton in each month from 
July 1931 to June 1932 are shown in the following table. 
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Table II. — Prices of English Beef and English Mutton in each month 
from July 19JJ to June IQ32 (shillings per cwt.). 

Beef Mutton 


July 

1031 . 

. 8(>5 

4 ^ 

108.9 


August 

>» . 

. 7 ^)S. 

4 rf. 

98.9 

od 

Sfptetuber 

» . 

. . 72s 


935 

id 

October 

» . 

. 7 ^*'**. 

¥t 

ms 

7 i 

November 

.> ... 

.07A 

M 

8oa 

hd 

December 

.. 

.705 

od 

77.9 

5 

J aiiuary 

10^2 . . . . 

.725 

4 d 

78s 

(Hi 

I'ebruary 

. 

.745 

Hd 

77s. 


March 

» . 

. 77s 

(Hi 

77s 

I \d 

April 

... 

. 7 ^s 

4 d 

77s 

jod. 

May 

>. . . 

79.S 


775 

(Hi 

J line 

). ... 

.84s. 

(^d 

70.9. 

()d 


In vievN' of this state of depression it was deemed advisable to take measures 
for regulating the imports of meat, whether from foreign or Dominion suppliers. 

An opi)ortunity of doing this arose when the Kconomic Conference of the 
British Empire was held in Ottawa in July and August 1932. At that Conference 
a series of agreements was made hetw^een the United Kingdom and the various 
British Dominions. In so far as those agreements related to meat, the policy 
of the Government of the United Kindom was stated to be, first, to secure devel¬ 
opment of home ])roduction and, secondly, to give to the Dominions an expanding 
sliare of imports into the United Kingdom. 

Under the Ottawa Agreements between the Ignited Kingdom and Australia 
and between the United Kingdom and New Zealand, the following undertakings 
were given in respect of the different types of meat imported into the United 
Kingdom. 

The Government of the United Kingdom undertook that the quantities of 
foreign chilled beef allowed to be imported into the United Kingdom during each 
quarter of the period from i January 1933 to 30 June 1934 should not exceed 
the (juantities imported in the corre.sponding (piarters of the twelve months 
ended 30 June 1932. (This period is frequently referred to as “ the basic Ottawa 
year ”). 

The maximum (juantities of foreign frozen beef and veal allowed to be imported 
into the Ihiited Kingdom over the same period were to be subject to a graduated 
restriction, expressed as percentages of the quantities imported in the corresponding 
quarters of the basic year, as follows: January-March 1933, 90 per cent.; April- 
June 1933 85 per cent.; July-September 1933, 80 per cent.; October-December 
^ 033 * 75 per cent.; January-March 1934, 70 per cent.; April-June 1934, 65 
per cent. 


* Ec. JO Insil. 
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On the other hand the United Kingdom agreed not to impose any restriction 
upon imports of frozen beef from Australia or New Zealand during the period 
I January 1933 to 30 June 1934. The Commonwealth Government in Australia, 
in return, undertook to use its best endeavours to ensure that during the year 
1033 the exports of frozen beef from Australia to the United Kingdom should 
not be increased to an extent exceeding 10 per cent, of the quantities exported 
during the basic year 1931-32. New Zealand, while giving no undertaking in 
respect of its comparatively small beef export estimated the exports for the sea¬ 
son 1932-33 at a quantity representing a maximum increase over the previous 
season of approximately 10 per cent. 

The imports of foreign frozen mutton and lamb into the United Kingdom were 
to be restricted in accordance with the same graduated scale as the imports of 
foreign frozen beef. 

As with frozen beef, the United Kingdom agreed that it would impose no 
restrictions on imports of frozen mutton or lamb from Australia or New Zealand 
during the period I January 1933 to 30 June 1934. this express understanding, 
and in view of the agreed reductions imposed by the United Kingdom on foreign 
supplies of mutton and lamb, Australia and New Zealand undertook to limit 
their shipments of frozen mutton and lamb made to the United Kingdom during 
the calendar year 1933 to the quantities shipped by the two countries respectively 
in the basic year ended 30 June 1932. To assist in the orderly marketing of 
supplies, New Zealand, the larger supplier of the two countries, gave a further 
undertaking that a reliable estimate of tliese shipments would be given as 
early as possible in each export season, i, e , from Octoljer in any year to 30 
September in the following, and an estimate ^as given (actually of 4,000,000 
cwt.) for 1932-1933 with a five per cent, increase in each of the years 1933-34 
and 1934-35. 

In regard to all classes of meat, the Government of the United Kingdom 
undertook to consider during 1933, in consultation with the Dominion (lovern- 
ments, the best means of ensuring an improved price situation and the more orderly 
marketing of supplies. Failing the adoption of an agreed permanent ])olicy, 
the Government of the United Kingdom undertook that after June 1934, until 
the expiry of the Ottawa Agreements in 1937, it would arrange for the 
continuance, unless otherwise agreed between the Governments concerned, 
of the regulation of the imports of foreign meat at the rates in force in April- 
June 1934. 

In the Agreement between the United Kingdom and vSouth Africa no spe¬ 
cific mention was made of beef, but the Government of the TTnited Kingdom 
undertook that, in applying any powers that it might obtain from rarliament 
for the quantitative regulation of imports of mutton and lamb into the United 
Kingdom it would make provision for the importation of South African mutton 
and lamb. 

In its Agreement with Canada the Government of the United Kingdom 
undertook to invite Parliament to pass the legislation necessary to modify the 
conditions governing the importation into the United Kingdom of live cattle 
from Canada on lines that had already been agreed upon in principle. 
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The Ottawa Agreements remain in force until August 1937 until that 
date the United Kingdom is further precluded by their terms from imposing 
any form of duty or levy on Dominion imports of meat except with the consent 
of the (Governments concerned. On the other hand, it will be noted that the 
United Kingdom was not precluded from imposing quantitative restriction on 
Dominion imports of meat after 30 June 1934. 

The Anglo-Argentine Trade Convention, which was signed in London on 
I May 1933, became effective in November 1933 and expires in November 
1936, contained important undertakings in regard to meat. The trade in meat 
is of paramount importance to Argentina, while it was also essential to the L^nited 
Kingdom to preserve the trade with Argentina, which is a large importer of British 
manufactured goods. 

Under Anglo-Argentine Agreement Great Britain undertook that, except 
in so far as essential to maintain prices of home-killed beef, restrictions would 
not be imposed on imports of chilled beef from Argentina below the level of the 
(juantities imported in the corresponding quarter of the year ended 30 June 
1932, in other words, below the 100 per cent, of basic year imports indicated 
under the Ottawa Agreements for chilled beef imports from foreign sources. 
In the event of any reduction below this level becoming necessary, the I'^nited 
Kingdom further undertook that (a) in the case of a reduction by to per cent, 
or less below the level of the basic year, the amount so excluded was not to be 
effectively replaced by imports of chilled beef from other sources, except in the 
case of the Dominions by experimental shipments only, (h) any reduction of 
more than 10 per cent, was to apply proportionately to similar imports from other 
meat supplying countries, including the Dominions. 

In respect of imports of frozen meat (beef, mutton or lamb) no restrictions 
were to be imposed in excess of the graduated scale .specified in the Ottawa Agree- 
ment.s, unless imports from the Dominions were .similarly re.stricted. 

Prior to the coming into force of the Anglo-Argentine Trade Convention, 
and even of the Ottawa Agreements, it w^as found nece.ssary, in view of the con¬ 
tinued decline of wholesale prices of home-killed beef, to make voluntary arrange¬ 
ments with South American shippers for the immediate reduction of their 
im])orts of chilled beef. The shippers agreed to reduce their marketings of 
chilled beef in the United Kingdom by 10 per cent., rising if necessary to 20 
per cent., during the months of November and December 1932. In the first 
quarter of 1933 the imports of chilled beef from South America w^ere 10 per 
cent, below the rate permitted by the Ottawa Agreements, but for the second 
(piarter a reduction of only 2 per cent, was arranged. P'or the third (quarter 
it w'as arranged that the im])orts of chilled beef should be 10 ])er cent. le.ss during 
the first half of the quarter than in the corresponding period of the year taken 
as a base in the Ottawa Agreements and 12 ^ per cent, less during the second 
half of the quarter. For the first half of the last quarter of 1933, the reduction 
asked was 15 per cent., or as near thereto as was compatible with the economical 
use of the shipping space available. 

In the first quarter of 1934, voluntary arrangements were made to reduce 
imports from foreign countries by the same extent as in the first quarter of 1933. 
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In the second quarter imports from foreign countries were reduced under vsimilar 
arrangements by 3 3/^ per cent., as compared with importvS in the second quarter 
of 1932. 

No voluntary arrangements were made for further restriction on the imports 
of frozen beef. 

Voluntary arrangements were made with the vSouth American shippers to 
reduce their marketings of frozen mutton and lamb in the United Kingdom 
by 20 per cent, in November and December 1932. The Australian and New 
Zealand Governments agreed, without prejudice to their position under the Ottawa 
Agreements, to reduce their shipments during the same months to 10 per cent, 
less than their shipments in the corresponding month of 1931. The reduction 
in imports from New Zealand was, in fact, considerably greater, being 44 ^4 
per cent, in the case of mutton and 37 per cent, in the case of lamb. No special 
arrangements were made in regard to imports of mutton and lamb after the beginn¬ 
ing of 1933, the reductions being as laid down in the Ottawa Agreements. 

With a view to avoiding further reductions in the prices of cattle in the 
United Kingdom, an Order under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1933 was 
issued by the Board of Trade in December 1933 regulating the importation of 
fat and store cattle from the Irish Free State and prohibiting the importation 
of beef, veal and beef and veal offals from that countr>'. The main effect of the 
Order was to secure a reduction of 50 per cent, in the inq)()rts of fat cattle and 
to prevent any increase in the importation of store cattle. In eacli case the 
comparison was with the corresponding quartei of i(»32-33. 

The Canadian Government was asked to co-o])erate by stabilising the exports 
of cattle, both fat and store, to the ITnited Kingdom for the first (piarter of 1934 
at the corre.sponding figures of the first quarter of 1933 and agreed to do so. 

The measures to regulate the supplies of beef and of fat cattle did not bring 
about the desired improvement in the prices of fat and store cattle and the Gov* 
ernment examined various posvsible means of relieving the serious position of the 
beef producers. The means examined were set out in a White Pai)er on the hive 
Stock Situation in July 1934. They included: 

[a) a drastic reduction of imports by means of quantitative regulation; 
{b) action along the lines of the Wheat Act, 1932, involving the collection 
of a levy on imports of meat, to provide a fund from which payments could 
be made to supplement the returns accruing to home producers from the sale of 
their stock in the open market, imports being unregulated; 

(c) a levy on imports and payments to producers, as referred to above, 
coupled with some degree of direct sux>ply regulation in the interests of all 
suppliers. 

The Government favoured [the last proposal as the best long-term solution 
of the problem, but owing to the Ottawa Agreements and the Agreement with 
Argentina, so far as the levy was concerned, the proposal could not be carried 
out except with the consent of the Governments of the Dominions and of the 
Argentine Government. Discussions were opened up with these Governments, 
but, as t hey were likely to be somewhat prolonged, immediate .steps had to be 
taken to*^ relieve the position of the home producers. 
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Accordingly in July the Government introduced an emergency measure 
which was passed rapidly through Parliament and became law as the Cattle 
Industry (Emergency Provisions) Act, 1934. 

Under this Act a Fund was established, to be known as the Cattle Fund, '' 
and the Treasury was authorised to make advances to it during the financial 
year ending 31 March 1935 not exceeding £3,000,000. Out of this Fund the 
appropriate Ministers—for England and Wales, the Minister of Agriculture, for 
Scotland, the vSecretary of State for vScotland; for Northen Ireland, the vSecretary 
of vState for the Home Department (England)—were empowered to make payments 
to producers of cattle in respect of steers, heifers and “ cow-heifers (i) or the 
carcases of such animals, sold by the producers in the United Kingdom during 
the period beginning not earlier than i September 1934 ending on 31 March 
1935. The payments were not to exceed per cwt. in the case of live animals 
nor to exceed qs. 4d. per cwt. in respect of carcases. The rates of payment 
were fixed by an Order made by the Ministers and issued on 21 August 1934 
at the maximum rates allowed by the Act. 

The Act further authorised the Ministers to appoint an advisory committee 
to be known as ‘‘ the Cattle Committee. ” vSuch a Committee was in fact formed 
on 31 July, and immediately prepared a plan of arrangements for carrying out 
the provisions of the Act. The plan included the recognition by the Committee 
itself of Ivive-weight Certification Centres at which producers were to i)resent ani¬ 
mals in respect of which they washed to claim payment and of Dead-weight Certi-- 
ficatjon Centres at wdiich carcases w^ere to be presented. At the Dive-weight 
Centres, Certifying Authorities w^ere to be appointed consisting of three persons 
who would determine whether an animal was eligible, and would see that it was 
proj)erly w’eighed A Certifying Officer w'as also to be appointed who would 
issue a certificate in respect of eligible animals; this Officer would be a member 
of the Certifying Authority. At Dead-weight Centres only a Certifying Officer 
was to be appointed, who would determine the eligibihty of animals and carcases 
and issue the certificate. 

The standard laid down for eligibility for the subsidy from i vSeptember to 
31 December 1934 was that the animal should liave an estimated killing-out 
percentage of not less than 52 per cent., and from i January to 31 March 1935 
a killing-out percentage of not less than 54 per cent. 

The number of cattle certified in the United Kingdom in each month from 
September 1934 to February 1935 w^as as shown in Table III (page 3bo). 

Of the total number, 741,637, the animals certified at Dive-Weight Certi¬ 
fication Centres accounted for 724,723 while only 16,914 animals were certified 
at Dead-Weight Certification Centres. 

The average live-weight at which fat cattle were marketed o^’er the whole of 
the United Kingdom in the six months was 9 cwt. 2 (jr. 8 lb. For England and 
Wales the average w^as 9 cwt. 2 qr. 10 lb.; for Scotland, 9 cwt. 3 qr. 2 lb., and for 


(i) A “ cow-heifer, ” as (lelined in the Act, is an animal which has calved, but which has thrown 
not more than six permanent incisor teeth. 
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Northern Ireland, 8 cwt. 2 qr. 14 lb. The dressed carcase weights of the animals 
certified at the Dead-Weight Certification Centres average 601 lb.; for England 
Wales the average was 598 Mb. and for Scotland 617 lb. 


Table III. — Certified Cattle. 



Steers 


Cow-heifcrs 

Tf>T\L 

September 19^4 . 

62,104 


3.702 

115.4^6 

October » . 

69 , 27 () 

58,462 

4.562 

132,330 

November » . 

58 . 4 «.i 


4. MO 

11 L261 

December » . 

^3,638 

5Lo8^ 

3.832 

118,53 5 

January 1935 . 

. 82,09:5 

3T,86() 

4.653 

r ^8,915 

February » . 

77.57b 

41.137 

4.415 

r 2 3,148 

Total for the six months . . 

413,090 

3<^‘2,833 

25 . 7 M 



As the negotiations with the Dominions and with Argentina had not been 
concluded when the period for which the subsidy was granted was nearly at an 
end a further Act—the Cattle Industry (Emergency Provisions) Act, 1935—was 
passed providing for a short extension of the provisions for the payment of the 
subsidy. This extension was limited to three months in the first instance, but 
the Act provided for a possible further extension t() six months and the period 
was subsequently extended to 30 September in accordance with this provision. 

Up to II April 1935, subsidies amounting to £2,129,832 had been paid 
in respect of 888,848 animals, the average payment per beast being £2 8.s od. 

{To he continued) 

Caroijne HrniBACK. 

J K. Montgomery 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN SWEDEN 

{Continued). 

3. Co-operation and the dairying industry. 

The total production of milk in Sweden may be estimated at present at 
about 4,700,000 tons, of which 1,700,000, or one third, are consumed by the 
producers as human food or stock feed, and the remainder, 3,000,000 tons, is 
sold, thus accounting for about 40 per cent, of the gross returns of farming. Of 
the total quantity sold, about three fourths is handled by dairies of which there 
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are about 1,500, nearly half being co-operative dairies. The part played by 
these latter in the Swedish dairying industry is, however, much more important 
than would appear from the above figures as they are generally larger than the 
private dairies. The co-operative dairies group on an average three times the 
number of suppliers and handle three and a half times the quantity of milk per 
dairy of the other dairying enterprises, also about three fourths of the total quant¬ 
ity of milk passing through all dairies is handled by the co-operative dairies 
which also produce about 80 per cent, of all the dairy butter. On the other hand, 
in respect of cheese production it is only during the last few years that the co¬ 
operative dairies have become of importance, and the quantity of cheese produced 
has only of late years reached the level of the private dairies. 

With few exceptions—among which is, however, found the largest dairying 
business in the country, the Milk Central (Mjolkcentralen) at Stockholm wdiich 
will be mentioned again later on—there was, five years ago, little co-operation 
between the dairies on the national market which, in respect of milk production in 
Sweden, is much the most important. On the other hand, for exportation of 
butter, regional associations were already constituted grouping the co-operative 
dairies and, in order to benefit joint interests in marketing conditions, a single 
organisation of co-operative and private exporting dairies, called the Sveriges 
smorexporifirmors forening, had been founded in 1928. The effects of the competi¬ 
tion between the different dairies and between the dairies and the unorganised 
producers were naturally aggravated at the beginning of the present agricultural 
crisis and rendered even more pressing the need for radical reforms in the dairy¬ 
ing industry, both from the standpoint of organisation and from the commercial 
point of view. In order to encourage these reforms, the Parliament in 1930 and 
1931 voted large credits and also passed a Law in 1932, to which reference will 
be made later, imposing a levy on milk intended for the market with a view to 
ecjualising the price of butter for export and butter sold on the national market. 
With the help of this State subsidy, an extensive and efficacious work of organisa¬ 
tion was undertaken under the direction of the Sveriges Allmdnna Lantbrukssdll- 
skap (General Agricultural vSociety of Sw^eden); new co-operative associations 
were established, dairies which did not come up to modern requirements were 
replaced by modern dairies, the smaller dairies were grouped into larger concerns 
and dairying organisations were established in the largest areas. For the use of 
all these re-organised and newly formed bodies, the Society drew up model rules 
framed with the object of transforming both large and small dairies into sound 
economic enterprises. 

Two methods were followed for grouping the vlairies into larger units: either 
all the dairies in a territory were amalgamated into a single economic enterprise 
under a joint management or else the various dairies remained independent, but 
were grouped under the name of Dairying Federations (Mejeriforbund). These 
processes of amalgamation and federation were carried out very rapidly and 
by May, 1932, when these organisations were formed into a single national 
organisation, the Svenska Mejeriernas Riksforening (National l^nion of Sw^edish 
Dairies), they were 17 in number, each covering one or several provinces with 
a total of 467 affiliated dairies and handling a quantity of milk corresponding 
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to 53 per cent, of the total volume handled by all the dairies in Sweden. Since 
that time the development has continued and, at the end of 1934, the Union 
included 27 dairying organisations which represented 764 dairies, as well as 
173 secondary dairies and separating stations, 84 per cent, of all the dairy butter 
in the country and 57 per cent, of the total cheese production in Sweden. 

Organisation of Local Dairying Associations. — From the standpoint of organi¬ 
sation, the co-operative dairies still show considerable variations, but the work of 
re-organisation is being continued with increasing observance of the model rules 
drawn up Tdv the (General Agricultural Society of Sweden. According to the 
provisions contained in these model rules, membership of an association of 
co-operative dairies is obtained by the payment of a share of 60 crowns per 
cow on any farm situated within the area of activity of the association. Of this 
initial payment of 60 crowns, 10 crowns should be paid in cash when joining 
and the remainder is payable in monthly instalments. The member is expected 
to deliver all the milk produced on his farm to the association, with the exception 
of the quantity required for household use. With the consent of the council of 
the association, and at the price fixed by it, the member may. however, sell his 
milk in a place where the association’s milk is not sold. The supreme authority 
of the association is vested in the general meeting, at which every member has 
a right to one vote for every ten shares on which pa> ments are in course ol being 
made. The association, before making payments for the milk consigned to it, 
first deducts from the sum available for this purpose ejicb iiiontli the sinn recpiired 
for management expenses, while 0.50 per cent, is placed to the reserve fund 
during each of the first five years, and subsequently i per cent, till 20 per 
cent, of the initial capital has been reached. If after these monthly deductions 
have been made, the balance at the end of the year shows a profit, at least 10 
per cent, is deducted from the surplus and placed in the reserve fund, up to an 
amount not exceeding the percentage already indicated. When the profits are 
no longer transferred to the reserve fund, at least 20 per cent, of the surplus 
should be assigned to the renewals fund. A final distribution of profits among 
members is made in proportion to the milk payments received by them in the 
course of the year. 

Organisation of the ''Amalgamated Dairies.'' — This, in accordance with 
the model rules drawn up by the General Agricultural Society, much resembles 
that of the local dairying associations, in re.spect of the initial payments, the 
obligations of members, and their rights of voting, the composition of the ad¬ 
ministrative council, sinking funds and other funds, etc. The essential differen¬ 
ces, resulting from the greater extension of the amalgamations, are that the right 
to vote in the general assembly is not exercised directly by the members, as in 
the local organisations, but by their representatives elected by district meetings 
at the rate of one representative per each 500 initial payments in the district; 
and that an Administrative Council exists, in addition to the Council of Manage¬ 
ment, which takes part in the deliberations of the latter in questions of importance. 
In the district meetings, which are meetings of members in the respective districts 
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into which the activity of the amalgamation is divided, the right to vote is 
exercised according to the same rules as for the assemblies of local associations, 

OrganisaHon of Dairying Federations. — In accordance with the model 
rules drawn up by the General Agricultural Society for the use of dairying 
federations, these organisations admit as members, not only co-operative dairies, 
but also, when necessary, private dairies on condition that their rules are not 
contrary to the objects of the associations. 

The object of the dairying federations is to improve the quality of the milk 
and dairy products, to prevent internal competition between the dairies, to 
encourage the scientific organisation of the dairying industry, to increase the 
consumption of milk and dairy products, to encourage the adoption of a unified 
accountancy and of a single payment system, to act as an intermediary for the 
purchase of machines and other equipment required for the affiliated dairies, 
to encourage co-operation in agriculture by educational means, etc. 

When joining a dairying federation the member takes up one share for each 
100,000 kg. of milk delivered during the previous year or a corresponding quantity 
of cream. These shares amount to at least 200 crowns each, 15 to 20 per cent, 
of which is paid in cash and the remainder in monthly instalments over a period 
of 2 to 3 years. In addition to this initial payment, the member is also obliged, 
on joining the federation, to sign a guarantee to pay double the amount of his 
share one month after cancellation of membership which takes place only if the 
member fails to carry out his duties. The proportion of the guarantee sum, 
actually required to be paid, is decided by the Council. 

The member is expected to deliver all his milk and dairy products for sale 
to the federation, but the council of the federation may, if considered advisable, 
entrust a member with the sale on the local market on behalf of the federation 
according to the conditions fixed by the council. 

A member may resign from the federation not earlier than two years after 
the date of joining. 

In the general meeting each member has the right to one vote and an addi¬ 
tional vote for each ten shares over and above the first share. When more im¬ 
portant questions have to be decided, the council of management, composed of 
7 members elected by the general meeting of the federation, is assisted b}' 
an administrative council of 20 members elected by the councils of management 
of the affiliated organisations. 

To cover the expen.ses of the federation a certain commission is charged 
on the sale of products or on purchases made on behalf of members. In ad¬ 
dition, before payment is made for products delivered, 0.02 ore per kg. of 
milk is deducted and placed in a special fund which cannot be drawn on except 
in cases of emergency. 

At least 20 per cent, of the profits should be placed in the reserv’^e fund up 
to the amount of 20 per cent, of the initial capital. With the rest of the profits 
a dividend may be paid of 5 per cent, on fully paid shares and the remainder, 
according to the decision of the assembly, constitutes a fund or is distributed 
among the members in proportion to their turnover during the course of the year. 


** Ec. 10 Ingl. 
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The activity of the Mjdlkcentralen (Milk Central) of Stockholm, the largest 
regional organisation of dairies and milk producers, and, also probably the largest 
and most prosperous co-operative organisation in the world for the sale of liquid 
milk, may here be examined in rather more detail before passing on to a descrip¬ 
tion of the organisation and activity of the Svenska Mejerietnas Riksforening 
(National Union of Swedish Dairies). The Mjolkcentralen, which was established 
in 1915 by a co-operative organisation that had taken over a private milk distri¬ 
bution business, on i July 1935 included 15,990 affiliated farmer members owning 
154,420 cows, i. e., an average of 10 cows per member. The area of supply to 
the Central from the districts surrounding the capital extends to a radius of about 
160 km. On 30 June 1935 the Central was operating 34 butter making dairies 
and 78 cheese factories besides a large number of sepaiating and collecting 
stations. The total quantity of milk received at all these localities taken toge¬ 
ther from I July 1934 to 30 June 1935 amounted to 467,000,000 litres, i. e., 
to about 1,300,000 litres per day. During the same period 10,900,000 kg. of 
butter were sold and 7,100,000 kg. of cheese were made by the Central. This 
body also carries on a very considerable trade in eggs, and is engaged in casein 
manufacture and in pig raising. About two thirds of the milk supplied to the 
capital is under the supervision of the Central which maintains some 150 retail 
sale depots in Stockholm. A very large proportion (amounting to nearly 
13,000,000 litres) of the milk sales made by the Central in the capital is however, 
as previously stated, effected through the Consumers' Co-operative Association 
of Stockholm. 

The function of the National Union of Swedish Dairies is to promote the 
economic interests of its members by selling, within such limits as are imposed 
by circumstances, the milk of its members and their dairy products. It has 
moreover to act as intermediary for the purchase of material required by the 
dairying industry, as well as to carry on other activities compatible with these. 
It is the business of the association, in addition, to organise collaboration between 
members and to effect a price equalisation, to arrange (quotas and restrictions in 
respect of cheese manufacture; to work for the scientific management of the 
dairying industry and for the improvement of the quality of dairy products. It 
has also to arrange propaganda with the object of increasing the sale of Swedish 
dairy products, to supervise the training of the staff of dairy establishments, to 
give the proper advice on the construction and equipment of dairies, to give 
attention to the unifying of systems of accountancy, of business analysis, of audit, 
of production statistics and of scientific working of dairies, In addition the 
Union is called upon to undertake price fixing and to give market information. 
In short, the Union has to be prepared, from all standpoints within and outside 
Sweden, to protect and represent the general interests of the dairying industry, 
and in collaboration with the other agricultural organisations, to promote the 
co-operative movement in agriculture. 

Membership of the Union is open to all dairying organisations and dairying 
businesses of a certain importance, whether co-operative or otherwise, in so far 
as nothing is contained in their rules which is contrary to the general policy 
of the Union. 



Every member is expected to take a share in the association of 50 crowns 
for each complete million kgs. of milk as weighed and of milk-equivalent of cream 
in the course of the last year of activity. Payment for the share will be made 
in cash up to 20 crowns and the remainder in instalments spread over three 
years. 

Every member must in addition pay to the Union a fixed annual contribution 
the maximum for which will be 15 ore per 1,000 kgs. of milk as weighed on the 
farm of the member in the course of the previous working year. He must entrust 
to the Union the sale of the whole of his butter, all his milk and all the cream 
which he does not market in the area fixed by the Union for his activit}^ As 
guarantee of fulfilment of his obligations every member is expected, finally, at 
the time of his enrolment as member, to subscribe a guarantee bond of a value 
ten times the sum which he has paid on admission. 

No member may withdraw from the association till after the completion of 
five years of membership. 

At the general meeting which, inter aha, appoints the Management Council 
of from 7 to II persons, every member has a right to one vote for each share 
held. One place on the Council is reserved for the General Agricultural Society 
of Sweden. In addition to the general meeting and the Management Council, 
there is also an Administrative Council which will be called upon to give advice 
every time the Management Council has important questions to resolve. It 
consists of one member for each affiliated organisation. 

Out of the profits made by the Union, at least 20 per cent will have to 
be placed to the reserve fund, until that fund reaches five times the initial 
share capital. If there is sufficient profit, and on a resolution passed by the 
general meeting, an interest of five per cent on paid up shares may be assigned; 
if any profits remain they should be used for the purposes of the association, 
or invested. 

Before passing on to an examination of the work achieved by the Union for 
the accomplishment of its objects, mention should be made of the measures 
taken by the vState in the course of i()32 and 1933 for regulation of the milk 
and milk products market, as the effecting of such regulation is one of the main 
objects of the Union 

As previously stated, the Riksdag of 1932 resolved to impose under certain 
conditions levies on milk, partly with the intention of therebv levelling the prices 
of fluid milk and of milk required for the making of dairy products (in this case 
a local charge), and partly in order to raise the prices for butter and cheese on 
the national market, thus rendering them independent of the prices that could 
be obtained on the export market (in this case a general tax). In other ^\ords, 
it was intended through the general tax, by guaranteeing the dairies which 
produced for purposes of export the same price for butter for export as for the 
butter sold within the country, to encourage them to continue with their export 
trade instead of entering into competition on the national market. It w^as on 
the other hand intended by means of the local charge to raise the price of milk 
sold for the manufacture of dairy products so as to avoid allowing the butter 
and cheese making dairies in general to enter into competition on the local 
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market with the better paid milk intended for direct consumption. The general 
tax was to be imposed on all milk placed on the market in Sweden, as well as on 
all the milk utilised by the producers themselves for the manufacture of cream, 
butter and cheese. The local charge was to be imposed on all milk and all 
cream marketed in the production zones of the centres of consumption, provided 
it was not intended for the manufacture of dairy products. The Government 
was empowered to grant authority, on special application, to impose and administer 
the general tax to any dairy organisation representing 6o per cent, of the milk 
supplied in the dairies of the country provided that at least two thirds of the 
members of these organisations, representing at least three fourths of the quantity 
of milk passing through all the dairies, signified approval. On the other hand 
authority to impose and to administer the local charges was granted only to an 
organisation representing at least 70 per cent, of the total quantity of milk sold 
in the district, and only on condition that the application for authority was sup¬ 
ported by at least three-fourths of the membership, representing at least four- 
fifths of all the milk handled in the dairies affiliated to these organisations A 
special Milk Commission was appointed by the State to supervise the observance 
of these provisions. 

Authority to levy the general tax — fixed at first by the Government at 
0.2 ore per kg. of milk and later at 0.4 ore per kg. — was granted in the autumn 
of 1932 to the National Union of Swedish Dairies which had already in respect 
of the extent of its operations fulfilled the conditions prescribed by the law. 

On the other hand, the introduction of the local charge in the area of activity 
of the regional organisations, the dairy federations and the “ amalgamated dairies, ” 
took much more time to effect, and accordingly the Rtksda^ of 1933 decided to 
abolish the measure relating to this charge and to replace the local charge by a 
general tax, levied at a maximum of 3 ore per kg on all the milk sold, irrespective 
of the use to be made of it, as well as on all the milk used by farmers for butter 
and cheese making for the maiket. The new general tax is intended to fulfil 
the same purpose as the two former charges, and .should thus make provision 
for the equalisation of the prices of fluid milk and of milk intended for manufacture 
of dairy products, such equalisation being in this way brought about independently 
of the success of the endeavours for organisation in the different districts (i). 


(r) The geneial tax is at present 2 ore per kg for all milk and for the equivalent in milk of the 
cream offered for sale as also for all the milk used by the farmer', for butter and cheese making for 
the market, in so far as the producer utilise-, for smh nunufacture at Ic ist 2,0 n kg per month of milk 
produced on his own farm The tax is not applicable to milk produced and sold in certain distant parts 
of Sweden, nor to milk and cream produced on farms where theie are not more than two cows and 
where milk is not sold to dairies or to dairymen, nor to milk sold to persons in the employ of the 
producer, etc. The sale of fluid milk, not subject to the tax, was estimated in 19^4 at 200,000 metric 
tons (6 to 7 per cent, of all milk sold) and the quantity of milk exempt from the tax and utilised by 
the producer for butter and cheese making for the market, at 150,000 tons, or about 5 per cent, of all 
the milk directed to the market. 
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The efforts made by the Union for stabilising the price of butter on the 
national market and for making it independent of prices obtained by the surplus 
butter production destined for export—^prices which were formerly decisive 
also for price formation in Sweden—have met with complete success up to now. 
While, for example, the export price of the Runmark butter varied in the 
Swedish ports in the course of 1934 from 98 to 167 ore per kg., and amounted on 
the average to 116 ore, it has proved possible to maintain the price for the whole 
country, fixed by the Union for this same butter, invariable at the desired level 
of 230 ore per kg. wholesale, and the milk levy has made it possible to compensate 
the exporters for the difference between this latter price—which they fiad 
to pay at the time of purchase — and the price they secured from their sales 
abroad (i). 

The regulation of the butter market has not, however, merely taken effect 
in the direction of an increase in prices of butter and of milk intended for 
butter making, but it has also reacted favourably on the price of fluid milk, 
so to say, throughout the country, and on the price of [milk utilised for cheese 
making. These prices apart from such regulation would have been bound to fall 
in consequence of the very low export prices for the surplus butter production. 
It is not possible to indicate exactly the losses that would have resulted from the 
price falls and which have been avoided thanks for the regulation of the milk, but 
the Union estimates these at from 3 to 4 ore per kg. at least for all the milk 
placed on the market, that is to say, at a total of about 100,000,000 crowns 
This sum, after allowing for that part of the taxes that is utilised for butter regu¬ 
lation, represents a net profit of 80 to 85,000,000 crowns which is a contribution 
in 1934 to the milk producers of Sweden due to milk regulation 

In order to achieve the other purpose of milk regulation, viz., the equalisa¬ 
tion of the prices of fluid milk and of milk intended for making of milk products, 
the country has been divided into seven districts. The surplus remaining in eacli 
district from the tax on milk levied in that district is employed in the district 
itself for the purpose of bringing about Jthis equalisation The price equali¬ 
sation subsidy allowed for manufacturing milk varies according to the proportion 
obtaining in each district as between the two classes of milk The subsidy is 


(i) up to I July 1934 the equalisation contnbuticn taken frcm the fund of milk taxes was onI> 
paid foi a part of the exported butter, up to 15,000,000 kg per >ear, the equalisation of the pnets 
for the quantities exported exceeding the figure indicated T^as financed by the taxon margarine which 
the Rtksdag of 1933 had authonsed the Government to impose, and \Ahich from 24 June 1933 had 
been levied at the rate of 20 6re per kg. On the other hand from i Julj 1934 the contribution to the 
equalisation of the pnees of butter for export is levied half on the funds of the margarine tax and 
half on the funds of the milk tax, the first charge being on this latter. Thus, the larger the export 
of butter the smaller becomes the share of the tax on milk 5\hich remains for equalising on the 
national market the price of fluid milk and of milk for manufacturing At present, therefore, more 
than before the interest of producers is to limit unremunerati\e exportation by reducing production 
and by encouraging measures designed to increase the consumption of butter in Sweden. 
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relatively high where a relatively high percentage of milk is sold as fluid milk, as 
for example in North Sweden, while it is lower where the percentage of fluid 
milk is less as in the most southern province of the country. The equalisation 
subsidy for manufacturing milk prices in 1934 reached for the whole country an 
average minimum of 1,802 ore per kg. in the month of March, and a maximum 
of 2,737 ore in December. This shows, taking into account what has already 
been said, viz,, that a general tax of 2 ore is levied on all milk intended for the 
market, that the milk produced in the month of March has been subject only 
to a net charge of about 0.2 ore and that in December the subsidy not only paid 
the tax but left over a balance of 0.7 ore per kg. for the producer. 

As has already been said, one of the principal functions of the National Union 
of Dairies was to provide for the marketing of surplus products within the country 
and abroad. The marketing of these products within the country, which is 
directed towards the large centres of consumption and the north of Sweden, 
is carried out through a Central specially established by the Union for this 
purpose. 

To facilitate the organisation of exports, the Union came to an agreement 
in 1932 with all the exporters of butter by which the latter undertook to buy 
and export surplus butter under certain conditions, and to a certain extent under 
the supervision of the Union. From 1935, however, the butter exporting firms, 
which were limited to three, were placed completely under the general direction 
and supervision of the Union. From this reform it is hoped to economise expend¬ 
iture and to improve market conditions. 

The Union had also in view the situation of the cheese market and for this 
purpose had started monthly statistics on the manufacture of cheese and on 
stocks of cheese in the dairies, thereby making possible a survey of the market 
conditions and at the same time indicating any occurrence of over-production, 
a frequent source, during the last few years, of falling prices and losses for 
the cheese factories. 

To supply the necessary requisites to the dairies, the Union has organised a 
special section which now also furnishes the individual members of the dairies 
with the retiuisites necessary for the handling of the milk at the place of pro¬ 
duction. With a view to the scientific organisation of the various enterprises 
and to the simplification of the accountancy of the affiliated dairies, the Union, 
in collaboration with the General Agricultural Society of Sweden, has drawn up 
a suitable scheme of accountancy systems and organised courses on the subject 
for managers of dairies and chief accountants. With the object of estimating 
the output of the dairying industry, the Union, in collaboration with the General 
Agricultural Society of Sweden, also has made investigations into about 200 
dairies, chiefly those in the south of Sweden which produce butter. This 
enquiry will subsequently be extended to all the dairies in Sweden. 

Finally, it must be mentioned that the Union, in its work of propaganda for 
an increase in consumption of milk and milk products — which, as stated, con¬ 
stitutes an important part of the Union's progratnme — has already achieved 
considerable successes. The propaganda made in collaboration with the Mjolk- 
pfopagandan (Milk propaganda), an association established in 1923 for the pur- 
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pose of extending the recognition of the true value of milk and milk products 
by means of educational propaganda for milk consumers, was previously directed 
towards increasing the consumption of butter, but is now chiefly concentrated 
on increasing milk consumption. 

[To be continued), 

H. Lindstedt. 


HAIL INSURANCE IN FRANCE 

Hail insurance is practiced in France by three classes of institutions: limited 
liability companies, large mutual insurance societies and agricultural mutual 
insurance societies. 

In 1934, the following companies and societies were practising this branch 
of insurance: 

(a) Limited liability companies: 

** L’Abeille, '' founded in 1856 (capital, 4,800,000 francs). 

La Confiance, founded in 1878 (capital, 6,000,000 francs). 

La Rurale, founded in 1895 (capital, 4,000,000 francs). 

'' La Protectrice, founded in 1911 (capital, 10,000,000 francs). 

'' La Nationale. ” founded in 1920 (capital, 10,000,000 francs). 

In the two last-named companies, hail insurance is only a subsidiary branch. 

(b) Large mutual insurance societies: 

** La Ceres, ” founded in 1823 (reserve fund, 3,223,470 francs). 

'' Societe de Toulouse, " founded in 1826 (reserve fund, 10.759,110 francs). 

Mutuelle de Seine-et-Marne, ” founded in 1829 (reserve fund, 13,307,858 

francs). 

Etoile, ” founded in 1834 (reserve fund, 8,560.727 francs). 

'' Beauceronne Vexinoise, founded in 1849 (reserve fund, 2,658.347 
francs). 

‘‘ Mutuelle de Seine-et-Oise, founded in 1854 (reserve fund, 1,128,360 
francs). 

“ Garantie Agricole, founded in 1854 (reserve fund, 1,987,073 francs). 

Regionale du Nord, " founded in 1896 (reserve fund, 505,190 francs). 

“ Gironde, " founded in 1887 (reserv^e fund, 24,894 francs). 

Ferine, founded in 1887 (reserve fund, 191,319 francs). 

** Ruche, '' founded in 1896 (reserve fund, 4,265,514 francs). 

“ Mutuelle du Poitou, ” founded in 1908-14 (reserve fund: those of other 
branches) (i). 


(i) ArguSf Journal international des assurancest 19 May 1935, p. 703* 
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As to the agricultural mutual insurance societies there were 378 societies 
in 1928 with 11,837 members (i). 

It would seem that the first attempt at insurance against hail in France 
was made at Toulouse where the “ Soci 4 t 6 d*assurances r 4 ciproques centre la 
gr 41 e '' was founded in the year IX of the First Republic. In the year XIII 
insurance against the mortality of live stock was added to hail insurance, and 
afterwards insurance against fire; insurance against frost, floods and hurricanes 
was, on the contrary, excluded. In 1804 the Mutuelle Grele de Bergerac 
was founded; in 1807 that of Mont-de Marsan. But these societies were not 
successful. Shortly afterwards the Toulouse society ceased to exist, to be re¬ 
vived again in 1926. 

It may be of interest to give some account of the first serious attempt at 
State insurance in the nineteenth century. In 1857 the Minister of Agriculture 
submitted to the Council of State a bill for the establishment of a general agri¬ 
cultural insurance fund for the purpose of ‘‘ compensating the farmers by 
means of a fixed and voluntary annual contribution for the losses caused to their 
crops and their live stock by hail, frost, flood and mortality. But the Council 
of State rejected the proposal almost unanimously. It was then decided to esta¬ 
blish a fund in the form of a limited liability company with a capital of a mil¬ 
lion francs under the name of '' Caisse Generale des Assurances Agricoles, 
the object being '' the formation and management of mutual societies for insur¬ 
ance, on the basis of fixed contributions, against hail, frost, floods, the mortality 
of live stock and fire. '' The decree authorising the establishment of the Caisse 
G 4 n 4 rale made it obligatory for the company to present a detailed report on 
its operations to the Minister every year and to deposit its reserve fund in the 
Caisse des Dep6ts et Consignations; '' the authorisation of the Minister was 
required for withdrawing any sum whatever from the reserve fund. But the 
affairs of this company did not prosper and it went gradually into liquidation: 
the fire insurance fund in 1862, the hail insurance fund in 1867 and live stock 
insurance fund in 1886 (2). 

The oldest limited liability companies still existing in 1934 were I<'Abeille, 
founded in 1856; La Confiance, founded in 1878, and La Rurale, founded 
in 1895. As to the large mutual societies, besides the Toulouse society there 
still existed societies the formation of which dates back to the first half of the 
nineteenth century: La Cer 4 s, founded in 1823, La Mutuelle de Seine- 
et-Marne, '' founded in 1829; L'Etoile, founded in 1834 and La Beau- 
cheronne Vexinoise, founded in 1849. 

As to the small local societies, the origin of which, it would seem, can 
be traced back to the vocational mutual aid societies formerly founded by the 
corporations, they were formed in large numbers in the course of the first half 


(1) Annates de la mutuality et de la cooperation agricoles, January 1932, p. 34. Rapport au Pr^ident 
de la Hfepublique fran?aise en date du 15 juUlet 1931 sur le fonctionnement des sodetes d'assuranccs 
mutiaelles agxicoles en 192S. 

(2) Blanchoin: ly’assurance mutuelle agricole. Essai sur Tassiirance corporative, 1935, p. 104, 
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of the nineteenth century in certain regions, notably in the Southwest, in the 
Pyrenees, in the East, and in Brittany and Vendee. But the creation of 
numerous mutual societies with a large area of operations for insurance resulted 
in an appreciable decline in the number of small local societies notably because 
of the importance of the large mutual societies, the work of which was based 
on a perfected insurance technique. 

At the beginning of the second half of the nineteenth century these local 
societies again began to develop, profiting by the example given to them by the 
large insurance societies. However, another obstacle to their development made 
itself felt—their legal status. But first the Law of 21 March 1884 on vocational 
syndicates, the application of which in the domain of insurance was the subject 
of incessant discussions, and subsequently the Law of 4 July 1900, which gave 
a decisive and official interpretation to the Law of 1884, conferred considerable 
advantages on this type of society (i). As we shall see presently there were 
only twelve mutual agricultural societies for insurance against hail in 1898. 
In 1900 there were 16. But from this date onward they grow in number, reaching 
24 in 1909. After the war several of these societies disappeared; there were 
only 12 in 1922. In 1923 the very important law on the constitution and 
working of mutual societies which apply for State subsidies was promulgated, 
%Since that date there has been a constant increase in the number of these 
societies. 

But the Decree of 1923, though providing for mutual societies as a whole, 
did not contain any special provision for hail insurance societies. In fact Article 
30 of the law above mentioned stated that special decrees shall lay down the 
particular rules for the organisation and working of mutual societies for insurance 
against accidents, against hail and other weather risks, as well as the conditions 
under which subsidies may be granted to them. The legislative measures sub¬ 
sequently issued by the public authorities, which we shall examine presently 
in detail, give reason to anticipate that there will be a marked development in 
this type of insurance. 

The legal provisions relating to insurance companies and large mutual insur¬ 
ance societies are to be found principally in the Law of 14 July 1867 which 
allows them to be freely formed but makes their establishment subject to various 
formalities and imposes rules of working which were set out in the Decree of 
22 January 1868 regulating public administration, which was replaced by another 
Decree in Council of State dated 6 March 1922. Further, a very important 
Law, dated 13 July 1930, on the insurance contract has since imposed restrictions 
on the insurance companies in the matter of contracts. Details regarding these 
laws will be found in an article on live stock insurance in France (2). 


(1) Les dossiers du mutualisie agricole, Organc d'information et de documentation, Paris, July i933» 
P* 3»5. 

(2) Les dossiers du mutualisie agricolc,^ Paris, August 19331 P 449* Monthly Bulletin of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics aftd Sociology, International In.slitute of Agriculture, May 1935* Sumikn: Traite th6o- 
rkjue et pratique des assurances terrestres et de la reassurance, Paris, 1931, p. 97* 
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The legal system of the mutual agricultural insurance societies practising 
hail insurance is determined by: (a) the I^aw of 4 July 1900, by which these 
societies are exempted from certain conditions laid down by the Law of 24 July 
1867 societies and by the Decrees of 22 January 1868 and 8 March 1922 on 
insurance societies; {b) the Law of 21 March 1884 on vocational syndicates and 
the Law of 12 March 1920, except in so far as the provisions of this law are incom¬ 
patible with the working of a mutual insurance society; (c) the Decree of 2 August 
1923, amended by the Decrees of 26 January 1930 and 8 September 1933, on 
the formation and working of mutual agricultural insurance societies which apply 
for State subsidies; (d) the Law of 13 July 1930 on the insurance contract, in 
so far as its provisions are not incompatible with the special regulations regarding 
these societies; {e) the Finance Law of 31 March 1932 based on of Article 
145 of the Finance Law of 30 December 1928 and a certain number of other 
legislative measures subsequently issued, of which the following are the most 
important: the Decrees of 22 October 1932, of 18 March, 10 May and 10 July 
1933 on the application of the Law of 31 March 1932 (i). 

We have examined in the article on live stock insurance in France already 
mentioned the Decree of 2 August 1923 which laid down provisions for mutual 
insurance societies of all kinds but did not contain any special provision for hail 
insurance societies, though it dealt with live stock and fire insurance societies. 
We will now examine the Finance Law of 31 March 1932 as well as certain pro¬ 
visions contained in the regulations issued for the application of this law. These 
measures had as their primary object to assist the farmers whose crops had been 
damaged by hail either directly or by placing at the disposal of mutual insurance 
societies handling this kind of insurance the sums necessary for extending their 
action and for facing calamitous years. 

The Finance Law of 31 March 1932 (2) lays down that mutual hail insur¬ 
ance societies working in conformity with the provisions of the Law of 4 July 
1900 can, with the authorisation of the Minister of Agriculure given after con¬ 
sultation with the National Agricultural Credit Bank, obtain from the regional 
agiicultural credit banks formed in accordance with the Law of 5 August 1920, 
loans at a rate of interest equal to the rate of interest on loans for medium terms, 
but repayable within a period which may be as long as fifteen years. 

These loans may, however, be granted to them only on condition that their 
area of operations embraces at least a canton and that they have reinsured 
80 % of their risks either with a mutual society (departmental or regional) for 
the re-insurance of hail insurance risks, itself re-insured with a society covering the 
whole country or directly with a society covering the whole country and working 
under the terms of the Law of 4 July 1900. 

The National Agricultural Credit Bank was authorised to allocate to such 
loans a sum of 50 million francs. 


(1) Les dossiers du midmliste agricole, 1933, pp. 319 and 619. Stjmien, op. cit., p. 131. 

(2) Journal Officiel, i April 1932, 
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Re-insurance societies of the first and second degree may also obtain the 
same loans under the same conditions. 

The Law contemplated the establishment of a fund to guarantee, if required, 
the repayment of these loans to ths?regional agricultural credit banks; it is main¬ 
tained by the following resources: 

(1) CDutributions paid by the mutual societies formed under the Law 
of 1900 in proportion to the amount of the premiums received and the indemni¬ 
ties paid. The rate of these contributions is fixed by decree. The contributions 
are compulsory for societies which desire to benefit by the provisions of the Law; 

(2) Any subsidies that may be given by departments, communes, public 
institutions or private individuals; 

(3) A State subsidy, the amount of which may not exceed, during each 
of the five first years of the application of this provision, the product of the re¬ 
sources previously set out. and, in subsequent years, a figure equal to the half 
of such resources. 

Moreover, up to the amount of the subsidies of all kinds which they may 
have received from the State, the assets of any societies which may be dissolved 
must be paid to the guarantee fund. 

The guarantee fund is administered by the National Agricultural Credit 
Bank under the supervision of a special committee appointed by decree. 

If the borrowing society fails to pay, within three months of the due date, 
the annual charge due to the regional agricultural credit bank, this bank may 
receive an advance out of the guarantee fund, free of interest, up to a maximum 
of 80 % of the amount The advance is granted by the Minister of Agriculture, 
after consultation with the National Agricultural Credit Bank. It is repayable 
as payments are obtained from the defaulting society. 

Apart from the subsidy contemplated b}’^ this law and within the limits of 
the credit inscribed each year for this purpose on the budget of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, subsidies may be granted to mutual agricultural insurance and re¬ 
insurance societies 

These subsidies may be either* 

(1) Direct subsidies by way of contribution towards the initial expenses 
of establishment and, further, ti facilitate the formation of reserves. 

These are allotted according to scales approved by decree, which take account 
of the effort made by the societies themselves to form reserves, of the local 
subsidies they have been able to obtain and, when required, of the amount 
of the losses. 

(2) Supplements to the interest on the loans granted by the regional 
agricultural credit banks. 

These supplements to interest can only be granted to societies which have 
been |n existence for less than fifteen years at the time when the loan is made. 
They cannot, moreover, exceed 2 ^ per cent during the first seven years of 
the loan nor i ^ per cent, during the following eight years. 

To be able to take advantage of these supplements to interest, the documents 
attesting the loans must state that they have been granted in conformity with 
the provisions of the Finance Law. 
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Further, out of the credit inscribed each year on the budget as contemplated 
by this law, a grant may be given to any person who proves that he had been 
inscribed on the register of the tax on total income for the preceding year as 
having a taxable income of less than 30,000 francs and who has taken out a 
policy of insurance against hail in respect of crops grown in districts wheie 
the risk is particularly severe; this grant represents a contribution by the 
State to his insurance premium. 

The list of these districts with the indication for each of them of the rate 
of the grant to be given is drawn up by the Minister of Agriculture. 

This subsidy is fixed in advance as a percentage of the capital assured. 
It is progressive according to the gravity of the risk. It is fixed every three 
years by a Decree of the Minister of Agriculture after consultation with the 
Committee for the Distribution of Grants at the Ministry of Agriculture 

After a period of five years from the promulgation of the law in question, 
failure to insure will involve the deprivation of all assistance and of all remis¬ 
sions of taxes for losses of crop on account of damage by hail. 

Insurance is taken out either with a local mutual society working in con¬ 
formity with the provisions of the Law of 4 July 1900 or with a private insurance 
company, the scale of premiums of which have been approved by the Minister 
of Agriculture. 

Lastly this Law set up a Relief Fund {Catsse de Sohdanti) as a provision 
against agricultural calamities. 

Out of this Fund grants are given* 

(a) to persons who have suffered losses in capital or in crops attribut¬ 
able to agricultural calamities contemplated by the Finance Law of 30 De¬ 
cember 1928; 

(b) As a transitory measure during a period of five years, to faimers 
whose crops have been damaged by hail but who are not yet insured in the 
conditions contemplated by the Finance Law 

The resources of this Fund have been formed, until such time as special 
funds have been assigned to it, by credits inscribed on the Budget. 

The Law laid down that Orders of the Minister of Agriculture, approved 
by the Minister of France, are to fix the percentage of the subsidies to be 
given to persons who have suffered losses in proportion to the losses ard 
within the limits of the available resources of the Bank. 

This Law made important changes in the methods followed [up to then in 
regard to agricultural calamities whether in order to encourage hail insurance 
or to aid the victims of disasters due to the weather by the giving of grants. 

A Circular of the Minister of Agriculture, dated 29 October 1932, drew 
the attention of the Prefects not only to the provisions of the Law but also 
to the desirability of taking steps with a view to the development of this kind 
of insurance. This Circular emphasises the fact that whereas the capital assured 
amounted to 8,000 million francs in 1932, this figure is inadequate if it is 
compared with the aggregate value of the crops threatened with destructicn 
by hail, which reaches a much larger figure. It is necessary, therefore, to en¬ 
courage as effectively as possible insurance against hail. In all the regions 
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where damage by hail attains serious proportions, it is desirable in the first 
place to promote the establishment of regional or departmental re-insurance 
societies in conformity with the provisions of Article 129 of the I^aw of 31 March 
1932. The Circular adds that the prefects must not fail to point out to the 
interested parties, in order to induce them to form these societies or to join 
them in large numbers, that insurance against hail is all the more imperatively 
necessary as the relief grants would be progressively reduced in the course 
of the following five years and would then be suppressed as far as insured 
farmers were concerned, and that the same would be the case in regard to 
remission of taxes (i). 

Under the terms of the Decree of 18 March 1933 on the organisation and 
working of agricultural mutual societies for insurance against hail which apply 
for State subsidies (2), agricultural mutual insurance and re-insurance societies, 
in order to obtain direct subsidies from the State must conform to the Daw 
of 4 July 1900, to the Finance Daw of 31 March 1932, to the Decree of 2 August 
1923 as amended, to the Decree for the application of Article 134 of the Finance 
Daw above-mentioned, and to the Decree of 18 March 1933 itself. 

The same Decree lays down that the subsidies towards the payment of 
the initial expenses of formation which local societies can obtain must be fixed, 
having regard, in particular, to the number of members actually insured and 
to the amount of the subsidies obtained from the local administrative and 
other bodies and from individuals, in conformity with the scale appended to 
the Decree in question. The subsidies towards working expenses are fixed 
having regard to the number of new members actually insured in the course 
of the preceding year, to the amount of the contributions retained by the local 
society, to the balance of losses of which it assumes the risk, to the amount of 
local assistance obtained, all within the conditions fixed in the scale appended 
to the Decree. 

The departmental or regional agricultural mutual societies for the re¬ 
insurance of hail risks can obtain subsidies towards the payment of the initial 
expenses of formation or towards working expenses on the conditions laid 
down in the scales appended to the Decree. 

The mutual agricultural re-insurance societies of the second degree may 
receive subsidies from the State the amount of which is fixed by the Minister 
of Agriculture, after consultation with the Committee on Agricultural Calamitie 
set up by Article 2 of the Decree of 22 October 1932, on condition that it 
only re-insures re-insurance societies which themselves conform to the provisions 
of the laws and regulations. 

This Decree lays down that for a period of two years a franchise of 
at least 10 per cent, may be imposed on all assured persons. The same 


(1) Annales de la mutuahtd et de la coopcratmn a^ruoles, Pari^, Xovember and December 1932, 
p. 669, 

(2) Journal Officiel, No. 70 (23 March 1(^3)- 
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decree rendered this franchise obligatory after the period of two years has 
expired. 

The following is the scale of subsidies laid down by the Law of i8 March 
1933 for the various insurance societies. 

Scale No. I . 

Subsidies towards the payment of the initial expenses of formation and 
towards the establishment of a reserve fund payable to local agricultural mutual 
hail insurance societies. 

(1) 300 points for each communal society; 

400 points for each society embracing several communes; 

500 points for each cantonal Society. 

(2) 10 points for each member actually insured; 

(3) 10 points for each hundred francs of subsidies obtained from the 
General Council, from the Municipal Council or from any other public institution 
or from any individual as a free grant, up to a numberof points not exceeding 
a tenth of the total number of points attributable under paragraphs i and 2. 

No subsidy can be given to a society containing fewer than 7 members. 

The maximum subsidy is 1,000 francs for communal societies, 1,200 francs 
for societies embracing several communes, and 2,000 francs for cantonal societie*-. 

Scale No. 2 

Subsidies towards the payment of working expen‘'es payable to local agri¬ 
cultural mutual hail insurance societies 

(1) New members - 25 points foi each new member actually insured 
during the preceding year; 

(2) Contributions retained by the local sccjet> - 5 points per 100 francs 
of contributions, 

{3) Balance of losses the risk of which is assumed by the local society - 
10 points for each hundred francs of balance of losses, 

(4) 10 points for each 100 francs of subsidy obtained from public insti¬ 
tutions or from private individuals up to a number of points not exceeding a 
tenth of the total number of points attributable under paragraphs i, 2 and 3; 

Maximum: 

(а) absolute maximum 

\mts LtrtiK Mi\td crop** 

Cantonal societies.1.500 fr 800 fr. 1,200 fr. 

Societies embracing several communes . 1,000 » 500 » 800 » 

Communal societies. 500 » 300 » 400 » 

(б) relative maximum* 20 per cent of the total contributions 

Scale No. 3. 

Subsidies towards the payment of initial expenses of formation and for the 
jstablishment of a reserve fund payable to regional agricultural mutual societies 
or the re-insurance of hail risks. 

(1) 3,000 points for initial expenses of formation; 

(2) 30 points for each member actually insured or re-insured; 
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(3) 10 points for each hundred francs of subsidies obtained from public 
institutions or from private individuals, up to a number of points not exceeding 
a tenth of the total subsidies* 

Scale No. 4. 

Subsidies towards the payment of working expenses payable to regional 
or departmental agricultural mutual societies for the re-insurance of hail risks. 

(r) New members ~ 100 points for each member actually insured or 
re-insured since the last previous subsidy; 

(2) Total contributions - 10 points for each hundred francs of total 
contributions paid by the assured persons; 

{3) 30 points for each hundred francs of the balance of losses the risk 

of which is assumed by the society; 

(4) 10 points for each hundred francs of subsidies obtained from public 
institutions or from private individuals, up to a number of points not exceeding 
a tenth of the number of points attributable under paragraphs i, 2 and 3 

Maximum for regional societies, 250,000 francs. 

Maximum for departmental societie^^, 100,000 francs. 

In any case, the subsidy cannot exceed 75 per cent, of the contributions 
received for reinsurance. 

Minimum for all re-insurance societies, 3,000 francs. 

As to the subsidies contemplated in Articles 134 and 135 of the Finance Law 
of 31 March 1932 in favour of certain farmers who are inscribed in the register 
of the general tax on income for a sum of less than 30,000 francs and have 
taken out insurance policies in respect of certain crops situated in regions where 
the risk of damage by hail is particularly severe, a Decree of 10 May 1933 (i) 
laid down the conditions of granting these subsidies, that is to sa^' the share 
which the State contributes to the hail insurance premiums. Decrees is.sueci 
every three years on the proposal of the Minister of Agriculture and after con¬ 
sultation with the Committee for Agricultural Calamities are to fix the list of 
the communes, where the risk assumes a calamitous character; these areas are 
divided into classes called stages {pcdiers) in the ascending order of the serious¬ 
ness of the risk, in each of two large groups of crops: wheat and similar crops, 
,ind vines and similar crops. The first group comprises: {a) cereals (wheat, 
meslin, rye, oats, barley, winter barley, spelt, buckweat, maize, sorghum, etc.); 
(c) natural and artificial meadows, forage plants (beet roots, potatoes and other 
tubers) madder and mulberry leaves. The second group includes vines and 
other crops. In each group and for each stage, the triennial decrees determine 
the maximum rate of the State contribution as a percentage of the capital 
assured, as well as the upper and lower limits of rate of premium or contri¬ 
bution to be applied. Special limits may be fixed for certain special crops. 
The farmers in question, in order to be able to claim the State contribution. 


(i) Journal Offic%elt 13 may 1933 
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must be regularly insured in a mutual insurance society, with limited liability 
or in the form of a limited partnership, working in conformity with the Decree 
of 8 March 1922, or in an agricultural mutual insurance society working in 
conformity with the Daw of 4 July 1900, the Decree of 2 August 1923 and the 
Decree of 18 March 1933 and duly re-insured with a departmental or regional 
society working in conformity with the same law and decrees, itself re-insured 
with a society embracing the whole country, or, in the case of departmental 
or regional societies, with a society embracing the whole country. 

The societies and re-insurance societies of the first type figure in a list 
fixed by Order of the Ministers of Agriculture and of Labour; those of the second 
type figure in a list fixed by Order of the Minister of Agriculture. The Orders 
in question must be issued after consultation with the Committee for Agricul¬ 
tural Calamities. At any time, Orders issued in the same form may modify 
the lists. However a society which has been inscribed in the list cannot be 
removed from it, except by its own consent or in case of urgency, after having 
been given the opportunity, with notice of at least 15 days, of being heard 
by the Committee for Agricultural Calamities, and the removal must be carried 
out by a special Order. To obtain inscription in the lists the societies in ques¬ 
tion must communicate to the Minister of Agriculture, solely in regard to the 
operations in respect of which the grants contemplated by the decree are given, 
the general conditions of their hail insurance policies as well as the hail insurance 
rates fixed, by stage and group, on the basis laid down by the triennial decree of 
which we have spoken. As long as the societies remain inscribed in the lists the} 
are bound not to introduce any change into the policies or into the premium 
rates without the consent of the Minister of Agriculture. However changes 
in the scale of premiums, within the upper and lower limits contemplated b> 
the triennial decree, in respect of the premium or the contribution in each 
group and each stage, may be made in case of necessity, provided the Minister 
of Agriculture is notified. 

The same decree laid dowm that the policies or the rules must stipulate 
that the farmer must remain his own insurer for a small part of the capital 
assured, variable according the communes and the risk, according to the clas¬ 
sification indicated and in conformity with the following table* 


1st Group 2nd Group 

(Wheat and similar crops) (Vines and similar crops) 

stage Franchme Stage rmnchi*-e 

I.^10 per cent. I.10 per cent. 

II.20 // » II.10 » » 

III.30 » » III.15 M » 

IV.20 )) » 

V.25 )) » 

VI.30 » » 
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Every hail insurance contract signed prior to the publication of this decree, 
without franchise or with a franchise lower than that contemplated by the 
decree in question for the same stage and the same group of crops could be 
cancelled in 1933 as from the date of application, at the request of the assured 
person, on the condition that it was replaced by an analogous contract which 
conforms to the Decree in question. The franchise fixed in conformity with 
these provisions cannot be suppressed in any case or in any manner. 

The Decree of 10 July 1933 fixed for certain communes the rate, as a ])er- 
centage of the assured capital, of share contributed by the State to the hail 
insurance premiums and contributions, that of the compulsory minimum fran¬ 
chise as well as the upper and low'er limits of the rates of premiums or contri¬ 
butions, for three years at the figures indicated below, according to the grouj) 
to which the crops considered belong and according to the stage in which they 
are claSvSed, by reason of the gravity of the risk in the communes indicated 
in the Decree: 




(»r<)s'" rates of contribution 

. 

Minimum 


1 Rate 



ni uremiums 

I*‘ianchise 

Reiluction 

, of the Statt 

1 contribution 



IN'U'cntajic vtf the capital 
aH‘,urc<l 

Ti reentam* 

I’erci nt.i 

Tc rctntane of the 

1 c.ipit.d as'^mol 



Ist Gruip (Cereal 

s, etc ) 




I 

5 50 to 3.00 

10 

15 

' 75 

)) 

n . 

3 00 to 7.50 

20 

-5 

i 1 00 


HI 

7.50 and upwards 

i 


1 1 00 



Jiul Group (Viiie.s, ete ). 



vSta^’e 

1 ... 

S 00 to 10.00 

10 

1.5 

! I 00 

)) 

II .... 

10.00 to 14.00 

10 

1.5 

1 I .50 

» 

Ill . 

14.00 to iS 00 

1.5 

20 

! 2 00 

)) 

IV .i 

18.00 to 24.00 

20 

-.5 

1 2 00 

» 


24 00 to 32.tK) 

-’5 


1 2 no 

)) 

VI. 

32 00 .'hkI upwards 

^0 

; 

' 2 OC* 

! 


The same Decree laid down that an Order of the Minister of Agriculture 
shall fix, by classes of crops, the limits within which the rates of premiums 
or contributions to be applied in each policy may vary, having regard to the 
rate of franchise adopted, and on the basis of the gross rate of contributions 
or premiums above indicated. 

The number of classes of crops has been fixed at fi\e (three for the first 
group and two for the second). The basic gross rates may, for the calculation 
of the limits within w'hich tariffs can be fixed, be increased by as much as 
100 per cent, for the second class and 200 per cent, for the third class (ist 
group). 

According to the same decree, in 1933 in the second group only the assured 
persons of stages No. 2 and upwards could obtain the State contribution. 
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In conformity with an Order of the Minister of Agriculture dated 13 August 
1933 the limits between which the rates of premiums or contributions to be 
applied in each policy may vary have been fixed as follows in the case where 
the franchise is the minimum allowed by the regulations, ^i) 

1st Group. 


PerceiitaRe 

1st Class: 

Stage I.3.00 to 4.25 

» II. 3-75 to 7.75 

» III.4.50 and upwards 

2nd Class: 

vStage I. 6.00 to 8.50 

» II. 7.50 to 11.50 

)) III. 9.00 and upwards 

3rd Class * 

Stage I. q 00 to 12.75 

» II .... ..11-25 17*25 

» III. 13-50 and upwards 


2nd Group. 

2nd Class: 


Stage I. 6.75 to 8.50 

» II. 8.50 to 12.00 

» III.II 25 to 14.50 

» IV.12.50 to 18.00 

)> V.16.73 to 21.00 

» VI.19 25 and upwards 


Kor both classes, in case of acceptance by the assured person of a franchise 
higher than the franchise laid down by the regulations, the limits above fixed 
have been reduced in a corresponding proportion. 

The principal crops to be insured have been placed in the various classes 
of the two groups as follows: 


ist Group. 

ist Class. — Wheat, millet and sorghum, madder, mulberry leaves, natural 
grassland; sainfoin, clover, lucerne, not grown for seed; sugar beet and beet 
grown for fodder, potatoes, with the exception of early potatoes. 

2nd Class. — Rye, spelt, meslin, oats, barley, maize and rice, winter 
fodder cultivated exclusively for fodder. 


(i) L*Arfius, 27 August 
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^rd Class. — Buckwheat, rape, poppies, camelina and mustard, flax and 
hemp, beet, cabbage, radishes, carrots, onions, and parsnips cultivated for 
seed; beans, lentils, haricot beans, vetches, vetchlings, as well as peas intended 
to be gathered green; and other leguminous plants when cultivated for seed. 

2 nd Group. 

.fth Class. -- Vines, hops and saffron. 

jytli Class. — Market garden crops, fruit, flowers, etc. 

As to the relief grants which the Finance Law of 1932 assigns not only to 
persons who have suffered losses in capital and crops attributable to atmo¬ 
spheric calamities other than hail (frost, floods, windstorms) which are not 
covered by insurance, but also to farmers who have suffered losses due to 
hail, but are not yet insured under the conditions contemplated by the Law 
of 1932, the Circular of the Minister of Agriculture dated 29 October 1932, 
already mentioned, draws the attention of the prefects to the measures to be 
taken, and at the same time explains that the legislature deemed that it was 
necessary to allow farmers who had suffered losses by hail also to benefit during 
the period of five years, which must elapse before the practice of hail insur¬ 
ance could become general. It will be of interest to indicate here some of the 
measures taken in application of this part of the Finance Law of 1932. 

The Decree of 13 October 1934 (1) grants assigned by the Relief 

Fund to the victims of agricultural calamities, which replaces that of 7 April 
1933 in application of the Finance Law of 31 March 1932, lays dowm that a 
relief grant may be made to farmers w^hose taxable income, as it figures in 
the register of the general tax on income, for the year preceding that in which 
the loss occurred, did not exceed 30,000 francs, when their crops or their cap¬ 
ital invested in agricultural production are damaged by windstorms, floods, 
frost or hail, under the conditions contemplated by the articles that follow. 
This grant can never become an established right for the person who has 
suffered loss; the making of it is always subordinated to the existence of credits 
voted by Parliament and placed at the disposal of the Relief Fund and to the 
amount of such credits. 

The relief grants, when given in respect of standing crops, are applied for 
by the fanner, and the order is made out in his name; if the farmer is a tenant, 
the landlord is notified that the grant has been ordered. 

When the giant is in respect of capital destroyed: 

(а) If the capital in question consists of animal or vegetable products 
produced on the farm, of manures, etc., of furniture, of personal effects, of 
outdoor or indoor farm implements, or of live stock, the grant is applied for and 
ordered as above. 

(б) If the capital damaged consists of immovable property such as farm 
buildings, soil, land and agricultural improvements, roads, permanent planta- 


(i) Journal Offictcl, 16 October 1934. 
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tions, forests, etc., the grants are applied for by the owner of the property and 
the order is made out in his name, subject to the rights, if an3^ of the tenant, 
who is notified that the grant has been ordered. 

In the case of metayage, the grants may be applied for either by the me¬ 
tayer or by the landowner, or by both jointly, if the damage is to crops or 
to capital owned in common; the order is made out in the name of the landowner 
and the metayer is notified. 

If, however, the income as it figures in the register of the general tax on 
income of only one of the two parties exceeds the maximum of 30,000 francs 
contemplated by the first article of the Decree, the other party receives, in 
respect of damage to property jointly owned, a fraction of the grant corre¬ 
sponding to his share in the products of the farm as determined by agreement 
or by custom. 

The Ministerial Order of 18 October 1934 (i) replacing that of 13 April 
1933 lays down that the relief grants set up in favour of the victims of agri¬ 
cultural calamities by the Law of 31 March 1932 (Article 13()) and regulated 
by the provisions, outlined above, of the Decree of 22 October 1932 (Article (>) 
and of the Decree of 13 October 1934, shall be calculated within the limits of 
the credits voted by Parliament for this purpose, in conformity with the fol¬ 
lowing provisions. 

When the damages in question are damages to standing crops or to pro¬ 
perty of the kinds enumerated in paragraph {a) of Article 2 of the Decree of 
13 October 1934, if the ascertained amount is less than 500 francs or less than 
20 per cent, of the value, at thv=‘ date of the damage, of the crops or of the 
property of the same kind in the farm that has snlTered damage, no grant 
can be given. If, however, the total amount of the damages exceeds 15 per 
cent, of the average value of the whole of the products of the farm in a normal 
year, a grant may be given. 

For the damages caused to immovable property contemplated in paia- 
graph (6) of Article 2 of the Decree of 13 October 1034, if they are less than 
500 francs or do not exceed 15 per cent, of the approximate selling value of the 
property forming the farm, they are not taken into consideration. 

For isolated immovable property, plots of land, buildings, etc., not forming 
a farm, the minimum of 15 per cent, will be calculated on the ap])roximate 
selling value of the whole of the immovable property devoted to agricultural 
purposes belonging to the same landowner in the same commune or in adjacent 
communes. 

When, during the same crop year, a farmer has been successively the victim 
of several calamities, the daimages caused may be accumulated and the farmer 
may be allowed to benefit by the relief grant if the total amount of the 
damages reaches the limits fixed as above. 

The amount of the relief grant is calculated according to a uniform per¬ 
centage, fixed each year by an Order of the Minister of Agriculture, issued 
on the recommendation of the Plenary Committee of Distribution, set up by 


(2) Journal Officid of 26 October 1934. 
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(i) To which must be added 24 ^, 204 , 41)4 francs for jjremiums accepted as re-insurance — ( 2 ) To which must be added is, 601,221 of losses rm 
risks accepted for re insurance. — ( 3 ) Not di«tiii 4 iui 4 icd from those of other bnuiches — ( 4 ) Hail insurance Is 01113 - ^ subsidiar 3 - branch. To the 
premiums must be addwl those of other branches. 
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Decree of 22 October 1932, regard being had, on one hand, to the amount of 
the credits inscribed in the budget. 

In any case, the grant assigned to any one person cannot exceed 20 per 
cent, of the total amount of the losses suffered by him during the year, nor be 
less than the sum of 50 francs. 

When the calculation of the grant made in accordance with the uniform 
scale as indicated above gives a sum exceeding the minimum of 50 francs fixed 
as above but other than a multiple of ten, the amount of the grant will be 
rounded as indicated below; 

(1) If the calculation of the grant results in a figure equal to or exceeding 
a multiple of five, the amount of the grant will be raised to the next highest 
multiple of ten; 

(2) If the calculation gives a figure which is lower than a multiple of five, 
the amount of the grant shall be reduced to the multiple of ten next below. 

When the damages have been caused by hail, the grant calculated in the 
manner just described was reduced by one-third in 1933 and 1934; it will be 
reduced by two thirds in 1935, by three fifths in 1936 and by four fifths in 1937. 


Tablk II. — Statistics of the Operations of the Share Companies 
and of the Large Mutual Societies during the last 46 years. 




Premiums 


K< laticn 

Year 

I^os.se‘. 


V.ihie*' a“'snri<l 

of los&es 



and omtributJDDs 


to premiums % 

1888 . 

338,087,810 

7,1 M,927 

6.720,578 

64 

1890 . 

002,834,132 

8.044,770 

5.655, 484 

70 

1895 . 

309,190,442 

7.797,^17 

9 . 216.359 

TT8 

1 9 ()(') . 

f) 34 , 9 () 0 , 9 o 8 

8.897,9 

6,7 J4,<)o8 

75 

1905 . 

723,783,297 

<>,085,871 

6 , 98 i,r)T 7 

/ / 

1910 . 

918,886,332 

11.779.914 

7,607,373 

6-1 

1911 . 

963,595,599 

12,074,422 

8.019,939 

0(> 

191^ . 

1,011,828,863 

12,769,102 

S,240,58<> 

64 

1913. 

1,111,915,867 

11,165,017 

7 . 90 <»,I 73 

56 

1914 . 

1,043,503,005 

1 I.414.OM 

7,188,368 

16 

1915 . 

927,128,713 

I 2 . 8 ()I ,733 

6,311,446 

49 

19lt) . 

9^8,510,419 

14.591.465 

9.850,359 

72 

1917 . 

977,210,121 

16,0 1(>,I21 

23.672,950 

141 

1918 . 

1 1,621,729,265 i 

2 3 , 775.121 

1 11.755.418 

' 61 

1919. 

1,755,96^.310 1 

‘ 25 .< 4 (> 7.057 

12.002.934 1 

1 46 

19-20 . 

2,869,4 3(),72^ 

42,083,503 

2t>,0()6,03() 

62 

1921 . 

; 2,674,208,375 j 

' 39,662,810 

28,235,281 

71 

1<)12 . 

1 2,707,988,343 

43,687,466 

19,469,258 1 

44 

192^ . 

3,108,479,735 

49.454,867 

27,646,23c) 

55 

1924. 

3,178,800,209 

53,243,900 

40,349,436 I 

76 

1925. 

4,235,858,155 

75.166,888 

41.523,252 

55 

1926. 

! 5.313,732,201 

98,997,019 

56,056,310 

56 

1927. 

1 6,018,261,360 

111,412,245 

121,477,001 

109 

1928. 

1 6,256,102,847 

117,927,254 

<>1,289,945 

77 

1929. 

6,358.466,043 

125,488, 380 

1 130,594,673 

104 

1930. 

i 5,722,192,048 

1 117,391,643 

! 84,081,439 

72 

1931 . 

j 5,628,404,800 

I 1 2 1 , < 192 ,981 

i 106,771,160 

' 87 

1932 . 

5,886, m.157 

1 124,711,999 

59,773,774 


I 9 S 3 . 

4,510,697,675 

! 105.459.772 

i 

48,054),035 
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We give two tables (pages 383 and 384) one of which contains statistics of 
the operations of the share companies and the large mutual societies during the 
year 1934 (i) and the other contains statistics of the work of these companies 
and societies during the past 46 years (2). 

In 1898, there only existed 12 agricultural mutual hail insurance societies. 
They had a membership of 16,812 and the capital assured amounted to 8.499,436 
francs. In 1900, after the passing of the Law, there were 16 societies insuring 
28,760 members for a capital of 13.841,656 francs. 

The figures increase steadih up to 1909, in which year the maximum number 
of members, 47,337 is reached. There were at this time 24 local societies and 
the capital assured was 27,084,970 francs. This figure includes 7 departmental 
societies of tobacco-growers of which all j)ersons who cultivate this crop are 
obliged to be members (3). During the war, the number of societies remained 
stable at 28, with 37,780 members and an assured cai)ital of 31,524,892 francs. 

Immediately after the war, several societies disappeared; in 1922 there 
were only T2 with a membership reduced to 14,461 and an assured capital 
of 17,892,444 francs Ikit from the following year a sharp reaction can be noted. 
The figures for 1923 are: 17 societies, 14,135 insured members, and I(\3,t82,888 
francs of assured capital. A new and very appreciable fall occurred in 1926. 
when there were only 6,451 members. A note explains that the decrease in 
relation to the preceding years results from the fact that in the ])revions state¬ 
ments a society not really on mutual lines (that of Dordogne) had been in¬ 
cluded. Moreover, in this same year a strong movement occurred for the form¬ 
ation of hail insurance societies, since the numV>er rises in one year from 
19 to 137. The following year there were 251, and in 11)28 there were 379, 
with 11,237 members and an assured capital of 249,84i,o()3 francs. 

However, in view^ of the fact that Parliament, b}' the lunance Law of 
31 March 1932, granted State financial aid on a large scale to the insured 
persons and assigned credits and subsidies to the insurance societies it is vcr> 
])robable that future statistical tables will indicate a remarkable progress (4). 

F Akcoi.ko 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Reich. Dipl. Agr. lug Dr. FMuard. Zaklady Orgaiiisace Zemedelstvi Cesko- 
slovenske Republiky (Les bases de rorganisation de 1 ’agriculture tn Tohecoslovaquie). 
(Pubhkace Ministersiva Zeml^dtlstvi CSR, Cislo 88. Praha 1034, PP- 800. 

[For some time a slow but steady change from liberal to managed economy has 
been particularly noticeable in Czechoslovakian agriculture. This movement is diiect- 
ed by Dr. Milan Hodza, Minister for Agriculture, based on the numerous scientific 


(1) L*Ar^us, i«) May i 

(2) UArgus, i«) August 

{3) Vermorkl, I/nssiiraiicc conlrc la grclc*, Paris, 1013, P- 

(4) B1.ANCH0IN, I/assiirance luuludle agriwle, Pans, P U;* 
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investigations made by the Czechoslovakian Academy of Agriculture and by the Insti¬ 
tute for Agrarian Policy of that Academy. 

The work by Dr. Reich contains all information, statistical and otherwise, whicli 
enables the reader to understand the structure of agriculture in Czechoslovakia and 
the conditions to which it should correspond in order, that the principles of managed 
economy should be successfully applied. 

The iwSt part of this work refers to the natural conditions of production; the and 
to economic conditions: politico-geographical conditions, transport questions, electri- 
hcation, agrarian reform, etc.; the 3rd contains a study of prices and price fixing; in the 
4th the writer discusses the individual as a factor in agricultural production and his 
interests from the vsocial standpoint. The 5th part tieats private organisation of 
agricultural production and contains several chapters on the areas devoted to different 
crops, on the influence of the size of farms, on the importance of live stock, etc The 
6th part describes the methods of farming; the 7th plant production; the 8th animal 
production; the 9th agricultural industries. The 10th part is devoted to origins and 
bases of progress in farming; agricultural rcvsearch wservices, agricultural instniction, 
the agricultural press, agricultural organisations and co-operation, etc., in the iith 
the writer describes the development and value of agricultural production in Czecho¬ 
slovakia during the years following the world w'ar. 

In the conclusion of the work it is showm to wdiat extent it is possible to apply 
a scheme of agricultural production and iiiiprovement so avS to assure a return on fann¬ 
ing and on the w'ork of the peasants based on statistical information whicli allows 
a comparison to be made between the different provinces, regions, departments and 
communes. A chapter is devoted to the relations betw^etn agriculture in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and foreign countries and also the Inteniational lUvStitute of Agriculture |. 


Jean Brandejs: La Russie subcarpathique du point de vue agricole. Ulisl 
Enropeen agficole. No. 13, April 1935. Paris. 

[The author sets out the progress made by agriculture in this province oi the 
Czechoslovak Republic since 1919 and the measures taken by the (Tovernment on 
behalf of the principal branches of agricultural economy] 
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MEAT IMPORTS AND THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

{Concluded ). 


It has been seen that in July 1934 the Government of the United Kingdom, 
since no permanent policy in regard to meat imports had been agreed as the 
result of any consultations during 1933, was by the Ottawa Agreements pledged 
(a) to arrange for the continuance of the regulation of imports of foreign meat at 
the rates in force for the period April to June 1934, and (b) in any action affect¬ 
ing the inii)orts of meat into the I'^nited Kingdom which the United Kingdom 
Government may take on behalf of United Kingdom agriculture, ” to liave regard 
to the two objectives indicated in tlie Agreements, inz., the maintenance and 
development of home i)roduction, and the granting to the Dominions of an expand¬ 
ing share of imports. 

The statement issued by the Government of the United Kingdom on ii July 
1934, entitled “ The Live StiKk Situation. '' showed that the action taken since 
November 1932 in regulation of meat supplies, although followed by an appreci¬ 
able improvement in prices of sheep, had not brought about the desired improve¬ 
ment in the prices of cattle, and there had in fact been a continued decline. 

To indicate the extent of these movements in prices we give a table 
(])age 390) in continuation of Table II, bringing the figures up to June 1934. 

In the .statement of ii July 1934 United Kingdom Government indicated 
as an important factor in the situation the difficulty of regulating with exactness 
the total imports of beef coming on the home market, making necessary the consid¬ 
eration of further possibilities of regulation. Of these possibilities that regarded 
by the Government as the best long term solution was, as already stated, a levy on 
imports for the benefit of the home producer, together with some degree of direct 
regulation of supplies in the interests of all suppliers. 

It should here be noted, as forming, as it were, the general key to the negotia¬ 
tions that followed, that on the one hand the United Kingdom is by far the largest 
importer of beef, veal and cattle in the world, and that the South American countries 
are the main suppliers, wdiile on the*other hand the United Kingdom is also by far 
the largest importer of mutton and lamb in the world but draws supplies mainly 
from Australia and New Zealand. A further important feature in the situation 
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in respect of the consuming market has been the contraction of the demand for 
frozen beef, which is the main form of beef export from the Dominion countries, 
in favour of chilled beef with a tendency to replace beef as an article of consumption 
by mutton, lamb and pork. 

Tabm IV. — Prices of English Beef and English Mutton in each month from 
July igj2 to June 1934 (shillings per cwt). 


Beet Multim 

1932 1933 1932 1933 


July. 

. . . 785. 

ijd. 

h6s. 

od. 

71s. 

lod. 

His. 

Sd. 

August. 

. . . 15S. 

lod. 


j{d. 

68s. 

I Yod. 

75s. 

Sd. 

September .... 

. . . 71S. 

Od. 

bos. 

M. 

65s. 

lid. 

74s. 

Sd. 

October. 

. . . f34S. 

2d. 

t}IS 

^d. 

()4S. 

id. 

7^s. 

Sd 

November .... 

. . . 635. 

od. 

60s. 

«d 

68s. 

lod. 

His. 

i id 

December .... 

. . . 755 - 

lod. 

60s. 

id. 

76s 

7d. 

Sis. 

od 


1933 

1934 

1933 

r'Mi 

January . 

... y\s 

8d. 

68 s. 

7rf 

8ss. 

M 

80s 

11 1 .^d. 

February . . . . 

. . . 71S. 

2d. 

67s. 

\(l. 

8 3s. 


80s 

id 

March. 

. . . 605. 

Id 

(>5S 

\d. 

Ols. 

jd. 

Sis. 

Sd 

April. 

. . . yos. 

7d 

6|S. 

2d 

6 HA 

I id. 

6; A 

id 

May. 

. . . 67s. 

Sd. 

65s. 

1 \d. 

<)6.s 

‘Sd. 

114s 

4d. 

June. 

. . . 66s. 

()d. 

66s. 

od 

88s 

Sd 

IO(>S 

Sd 


As illustrating the respective extent of the interests involved, it may be added 
that out of a total value of chilled beef imports in IQ34 into the United King¬ 
dom of £13,812,042 the share of Argentina was £11,674,995 and that of all 
British countries taken together only £380,794. On the other hand out of a tf)tal 
of £5,090,098 representing the value of the frozen beef imports over the same 
period, the share of Argentina was £1,160,312, that of Australia £2,051,900 and 
of New Zealand £1,127,032, while in respect of mutton and lamb out of total 
of £17,549,332 the share of Argentina was £2,312,995, that of Australia 14,168,872 
and that of New Zealand amounted to £10,131,151. 

As a dominating factor in the proposals put forward it may be recalled that 
under the existing Agreements, viz., the Ottawa Agreements with the Dominions, 
and the Anglo-Argentine Trade Agreement, no levy could be imposed withn the 
period of these agreements respectively, without the consent of the Governments 
severally concerned. In addition any regulation of imports presented problems 
of so serious a nature to certain of the Governments concerned that, in the opinion 
of the Government of the United Kingdom, it was essential to allow time and op¬ 
portunity for further examination. Although in fact the Ottawa Agreement left 
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the Government free to regulate Dominion supplies as from i July 1934, the object 
of the United Kingdom was to arrive at an agreed programme and to avoid com¬ 
pulsory measures. Hence the action taken, following on the issue of the statement 
of II July on the '‘Live Stock Situation/' was that of communicating proposals 
for discussion to the Dominion Governments, while they were at the same time in¬ 
formed—by way of reassurance—that as regards foreign suppliers, the following 
reductions, as compared with imports in the Ottawa basic year, would be made: 
for chilled beef, 10 per cent, for the first half, and 14 ^ per cent, for the second half 
of the third quarter, and n % per cent, in the fourth quarter; for frozen beef, veal, 
mutton and lamb, the 65 per cent, reduction of the imports of the basic year, as 
imposed for the period April to June 1934, would be continued. 

Certain elements in the proposals thus communicated could not, in fact, fail 
to arouse serious concern among Dominion meat interests, more especially in 
Australia and New Zealand. 

In the first place they marked the inauguration of a policy, so far deferred, 
of (]uota regulation of Dominion imports; in the second place, the restrictions on 
foreign supplies actually carried with them, so far as related to chilled beef, an 
automatic limitation of Dominion expansion of this export, since by the terms of 
the Anglo-Argentine Agreement, no reduction of more than 10 per cent, below 
the basic year imports could be imposed on Argentine chilled beef imports without 
a proportionate reduction in any Dominion supplies. The larger reduction im¬ 
posed on Argentine sliipments would thus involve a set-back to the efforts, to 
which much importance was attached, especially in Australia, at gradual replace¬ 
ment of frozen by chilled beef shipments. 

In the third place, the proposals made clear the desire of the United Kingdom 
that any long term policy should include a levy on Dominion, as well as on for¬ 
eign imports, for the benefit of the home producer, a proposal which, as will 
later appear, aroused very strongly expressed opposition on the i)art of Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The reaction of the Dominions, especially marked in Australia, to the pro¬ 
posals of the United Kingdom, can be better understood by reference to Tables 
V, ^T and \TI which show* the effects on imports of the polic>' pursued since the 
Ottawa Conference and the tendency towards expansion of the Dominion meat 
su})plies to the United Kingdom since 1931. 

vSumniarising these figures, the Ottaw^a basic year w^as a record in re.spect 
of Dominion supplies; during 1933 the level was on the whole maintained, and 
during 1934, with the expiry of the undertakings given respectively by Australia 
and New Zealand, the Au.stralian supplies of all types of beef were steadily in¬ 
creasing, and there was a decided increase in New Zealand supplies of beef; 
in fact some 90 per cent, of the frozen beef imports were being supplied from the 
two Dominions. 

On the other hand, although strenuous efforts were being made, especially 
in Australia, to develop the chilled beef export industr3% the proportion of ship¬ 
ments from all British countries in 1934 remained less than three per cent, of 
the total shipments of chilled beef, viz,, 238,358 cwt. out of a total of 8,250,522 
cwt., of which Argentina supplied 6,942,064 cwt. 
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In respect of mutton and lamb, however, the joint share of Australia and 
New Zealand in supplies to the United Kingdom had in 1934 increased to 80 
per cent., as compared with 65 per cent, before the Ottawa Conference. 

The protracted discussions that followed on the communication of the pro¬ 
posals to the Dominion Governments are proof alike of the intricacy of the 
questions involved, and of the cross-entanglement of interests, including those 
of the home producer, of the Dominion and other suppliers, and in part of manu¬ 
facturers and others in the United Kingdom concerned in the trade with Argent¬ 
ina, and likeh" to be affected by curtailment of Argentine imports into the Un¬ 
ited Kingdom. 


Table V. — Imports of Chilted Beef {in cwts.) 



PERIOD 

British 

Countries 

Brazil 

Uruguay * 

Argentina 

Tot^l 

July-SepA 

t 93 i. 


153,901 

174.175 

1,918,220 

2,249,296 

Oct -Dec. 

». 

— 

3.798 

125.971 

1,984,485 

2.114,254 

Jan .-Mar, 

1932. 

—■ 

131,012 

152,206 

2,001,612 

2,284.830 

Apr.-June 

» . 

— 

261,822 

156.578 

1,781,588 

2,199,988 

J^y-Scp. 

» . 

7.004 

88,256 

90,03^ 

2,021,817 

2,207,110 

Oct.-Dec. 

». 

3,132 


105.739 

2,001,615 

2,108,^^86 

Jan .-Mar. 

1933. 

2.4^8 

118,450 

133.165 

1,795.194 

2,049,297 

Apr.-June 

». 

33,203 

i 259,496 , 

157,735 

1.752.471 

2.202.905 

July-Scp. 

» . 

54.027 

139.431 

160,65^ 

1.676.729 

, 2,030,840 

Oct -Dec 

». 

, 55,068 

' — 

108,432 

1,729.859 

1,893.859 

Jan.-Mar 

1934. 

i 34,098 

120,380 

157,190 

1,794,997 

2.086.665 

Apr.-June 

» . 

! 

251,291 

182,713 

1,689,839 

2.174.854 

July-Sep. 

» . 

j 55.873 

137,425 

136,826 

1,692,760 

2,022,884 

Oct.-Dee. 

» . 

97.203 


104,283 

1.761,418 

1,962,904 

Jan.-Mar 

1933. 

69,359 

I 121,284 

143.544 ' 

1,798,422 

2,132,609 


Up to the end of 1934 consultations with the Dominions were carried out 
by correspondence, the object being {a) to arrange a programme for the first 
quarter of 1935 regulating imports of meat (including frozen pork) into the Un¬ 
ited Kingdom, and (6) to outline a long term policy. The actual trend of the 
discussions was not made fully public but the difficulty of arriving at a long term 
solution became increasingly apparent. It may serve to illustrate the general 
state of tension that considerable feeling was aroused in Australian meat circles 
by the report of a proposal, intended temporarily to ease the situation, for .sus¬ 
pension from 15 November to 15 January, actually the slack export season, of 
the export of beef and veal. 

The agreed programme for the first quarter of 1935 was at last published 
on 16 January and was as follows (page 395)» the basis taken being the average 
of imports in the first quarters of 1932, 1933, and 1934. 


















Table VI. — Imports of Frozen Beef {in cwts.). 
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(i; Separate figures not available Imports from all countries other than Australia, New Zealand, United States, Uruguay and Areeniina 
were 61,063 cwts. in July-September 1931 and 21,27b cwts. in October-December 1931. 












Tabi,b VII. — Imports of Frozen Mutton and Lamb {in cwts.). 
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(i) Separate figures not available. IiuiKuts from all countries other tlian Australia, New Zealand, Uruguay and Argentina were 73,465 cwts. 
in July-September 1931 and 12,909 cwts. in Ocb>ber-necember 1031. 
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Bt-ef 

and Veal 
cwt. 

Mutton 
and Lam{> 
cwt. 

Folk 

cwt 


— 

— 

— 

Australia. 


450,000 

16,700 

New Zealand . . . .'. 


800,000 

73,000 

Canada . 


— 

8,600 

Union of vSouth Africa. 




Southern Rhodesia. 


— 

—. 


(i) Including 30,000 cwt. of chilled beef. 


At the same time it was announced that as regards foreign sources of sup¬ 
ply, imports of chilled beef would stand at the level of 90 per cent, and 
imports of frozen carcase and boned beef, and of mutton and lamb at 65 per cent, 
of the quantities imported in the corresponding quarter of the Ottawa basic year. 
It will be seen that by so fixing the percentage for chilled beef, reduction of Dom¬ 
inion imports of this type of meat w’as avoided, at least for the time being. 

It is presumed that this basis of the average of imports in the corresponding 
quarters of 1932, 1933, and 1934 is regarded as the basis for the quotas fixed 
for respective countries in the succeeding quarters of 1935. 

It had by this time become evident that the discussions on the long term 
policy were not making satisfactory progress, at least in Australia. The Fed¬ 
eral Prime Minister stated early in January in the course of a public address 
that “ the Federal Government does not concur in any plan which destroys Aus¬ 
tralia's opportunities of continued expansion as a meat exporter to Britain. " 
It was announced on 17 January that it had been agreed to postpone framing 
a long term policy for direct discussion in London with the Prime Minister and 
other Australian representatives who would leave Australia in February in view 
of the opening of the discussions in March. 

On 6 March there was issued and communicated on the same day to the 
Governments of the Dominions and to the Government of Southern Rhodesia a 
“ vStatement of the Views of the Government of the United Kingdom, ” relating 
to the imports of meat into the United Kingdom. Reference was made to the 
statement issued on ii July 1934 on the “Live Stock Situation” in which attention 
had been called to the decline in prices of cattle and to the position of the home 
producer of beef. It was indicated that the continuance of the situation was 
to be accounted for by the expansion of overseas production. It w’as further 
pointed out that it is an es.sential interest of the United Kingdom to maintain a 
substantial export of coal and manufactured goods to foreign countries, as not 
even the major part of these exports can be absorbed within the Empire, and 
in consequence an equivalent in imports from foreign countries must be main¬ 
tained. On examining the effects of the reductions in meat imports arranged by 
the Ottawa and the Anglo-Argentine Agreements respectively, it appeared that 
in 1934, as compared with the Ottawa basic year, total foreign imports of all meat 
(not pork) decreased by 13.55 per cent. (i,58i,oo() cwt.), while total Empire im- 
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ports increased by 16 per cent. (1,123,000 cwt.), or a small net decrease of 456,000 
cwt.; on the other hand, taking beef and veal, chilled and frozen, foreign imports 
had decreased by 9.64 per cent, (942,000 cwt.) while Empire imports had increased 
by 81.8 per cent. (1,338,000 cwt.), a small net increase. Hence in the case of beef, 
the various measures were merely palliative, and the further decline in beef cattle 
prices in the United Kingdom necessitated the continuation for a further short 
period of the present Exchequer subsidy under the Cattle Industry Act (i). It 
was stated finally that the Government had no intention of continuing the subsidy 
indefinitely, nor of acquiescing in the ruin of the home live stock industry. 
Hence the following is the statement of the policy proposed: 

‘‘ (t) It is the firm intention of His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom to safeguard the positiofi of the United Kingdom live stock industry. 

“ (2) Having regard to the terms of the Ottawa and Argentine Agree¬ 
ments, the only practicable means at present available to them for this purpose 
is a drastic reduction of imports of meat into the United Kingdom from all 
sources. 

“ (3) If, however, the consent of the Dominions concerned, of Southern 
Rhodesia, and of Argentina can be obtained to the necessary variation of their 
respective Agreements, it would be possible to deal with the situation by the 
imposition of a levy upon .imports of meat into the T United Kingdom with or 
without a measure of supply regulation. 

“ (4) The policy which His Majesty’s Government in the Ihiited Kingdom 
desire to bring into operation as soon as they are in a position to do so is to assist 
the United Kingdom live stock industry, according to the needs of the market, 
from the proceeds of a levy on imports (with a preference to the Dominions), 
overseas producers being left free to regulate their exports to this market them¬ 
selves. 

(5) The question therefore arises whether with the consent of the Govern¬ 
ment concerned a levy should be imposed upon imports forthwith, as an alter¬ 
native to the drastic reduction of imports which would otherwise be necessary. 

« (6) If so, the following further questions arise:— 

{a) Whether all import regulation should cease as from the date on 
which the levy comes into operation, or whether there should he a transitional 
period, after the imposition of the levy, during which a moderate degree of im¬ 
port regulation would be maintained. 

{h) Whether the levy should be imposed on all meats or only upon beef, 
veal, and live cattle, bearing in mind that, in the latter case, a higher rate of levy 
may be necessary than if the levy were applied over the whole field of imported 
meat and that it would also be necessary to en.sure that imports of lamb, mutton, 
and pork are adequately controlled. ” 


(i) It was recalled in this document that at the time of the passing of the Cattle Industry (Lviner- 
gency Provisions) Act in 1934, it was intended that any payments made under its jnovisions should 
be recoverable from the proceeds of eventual levy on meat imports. 
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It will be seen from this statement, that the United Kingdom so far modified 
the recommendations, in respect, that is, of the long term solution of the meat 
imports problem, as to urge a levy alone (with preference for the Dominions) 
instead of, as in July 1934, a levy “with some degree of direct supply regulation 
in the interests of the suppliers. In correspondence with Australia during the 
autumn of 1934 there had been reafiirmation of the July recommendation, and 
it appeared that reliance had been placed in Australia on the maintenance of this 
view on the side of the United Kingdom. This is the explanation of the wording 
of the Australian reply, received by cable in Uondon on 7 March, to the “ Statement'' 
of 6 March, which was to the effect that “ the Commonwealth is prepared to adhere 
to the previously expressed agreement to a levy on all meat imported into the 
United Kingdom with satisfactory preference to the Dominions, provided that 
existing restrictions on foreign meat are retained, but will not agree to a plan which 
will give the Dominions a % d. preference in the levy, but does not impose quant¬ 
itative restrictions on foreign meat. 

This reply clearly reflects the Australian apprehension of being insuflftciently 
protected from competition from Argentina, where trading is facilitated not only 
by the shorter distance from the United Kingdom but also by a depreciated cur¬ 
rency. 

On 9 March the High Commissioner for New Zealand voiced the view of his 
country in a reasoned reply stating that New Zealand was unable to support volun¬ 
tarily the principle of a levy in view of the fact that the meat exports of New 
Zealand mainly directed to Great Britain represent one fourth of the total exports. 
It was further pointed out that the problem in the United Kingdom relates to 
beef, w'hile New Zealand's share in beef imports is not such as w ould substantially 
affect the situation. Consequently the imposition of a meat levy would inflict 
severe and undue hardship on the sheep industry, as the mutton and lamb pro¬ 
ducers would thereby be heavih^ penalised to assist in the solution of what is 
essentially a beef problem. 

The New Zealand Government accordingly requested that the question 
should be submitted to a formal conference and expressed willingness to send 
representatives. 

The situation in March 1935, pending the arrival of the Australian deleg¬ 
ation, was thus that the United Kingdom was faced with a refusal on the part 
of the Dominions to waive their right to reject a levy, prior to the expiry of the 
Ottawa Agreement, or voluntarily to accept quota restrictions. On the other 
hand the United Kingdom was reluctant to exercise the right to impose restric¬ 
tions in face of Dominion opposition. 

The suggestion of a formal Dominions conference made by New Zealand 
was according!}" taken up, and a date fixed for the end of May, by w^hich time 
the New Zealand representatives could arrive in London. Arrangements were 
also made for representatives of Canada, the Union of South Africa, and of South¬ 
ern Rhodesia to take part. In the meantime discussions with the Australian 
delegates were to proceed as constituting a preliminary conference. 

As regards opinion in Australia, it may here be noted that it was held in some 
circles that a certain measure of regulation of meat supplies might well be in the 
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interests of the suppKers. The maintenance of remunerative meat prices was 
seen to be as much in the interest of Australian as of British producers, and it 
was recognised that controlled supplies of lamb and mutton from New Zealand 
and Australia had undoubtedly lifted prices in 1933 and 1934 (i). 

By this time the meat export trade in Australia was awaiting the announce¬ 
ment of the quotas for import into the United Kingdom during the April to June 
quarter. Endeavours had been made in Australia to have the mutton and lamb 
quota fixed substantially higher than the 450,000 cwt. of the first quarter of 
1935. The figure first put forward was as much as 700,000 cwt., but in view 
of a dry season which affected supplies, 500,000 was later proposed. The 
quota was finally fixed at 450,000 cwt., shipments of the corresponding quarter 
of 1934 not having exceeded 405,000 cwt. On the announcement of this maxi¬ 
mum, it proved that nearly nine-tenths of this quantity was already afloat for 
arrival after ist April, as a higher maximum had been anticipated. Accord¬ 
ingly the Federal Government, to avoid risk of stoppage at ports in the United 
Kingdom, temporarily suspended further shipments of mutton and lamb due to 
reach the United Kindgom before 30 June. The total beef quota for April to 
June was at the same time raised to 331,000 cw^t., no change being at first made 
in the quantity of chilled beef to be included, vtz , 30,000 cwt. As shipments 
of chilled beef from Australia in excess of this quantity were alread\ afloat to 
arrive after i April, a request was made to the Britisli authorities to review 
this limitation and the question was referred to the approaching conference in 
London. It will be evident that this prolongation of a short term policy was 
causing serious inconvenience to the overseas meat shippers, especially in view 
of the late date of announcements. 

The final agreed programme for the April to June (juarter of 1935 mav be 


shown in full as 

follows: 






Beef and Veal 
c^\t 

CliilUd Fio/tn 

Mutton 
and I.am)> 
cwt 

IV rk 
cwt 


Australia . , . . 

(a) 56,000 

(a) 274,000 

450,022 

15 5iS (excl 

bat oners) 

New Zealand . . . 

{a) 56,000 

(a) 229,000 

1,228,8^2 

hi >,000 ( » 

» ) 

Canada . 


4,500 


1,220 


Union of S Africa . 

(f>) 15,000 

^,500 


- 


Southern Rhodesia 

(a) ^6,000 

(a) 9,000 

- 

— 


Bechuanaland . . , 


(r) 7,500 

— 

— 



(a) Frozen may be increased at the expense of chilled. — (h) Not including an agreed “ carry¬ 
overof 35,727 cwt., if required, from iieriod to 31 March 1935, — (t) Not including an dgn‘ed 
"carry-over" of 6,500 cwt., if required, from period to 31 March 1935. 


(I) The retail price of Australian mutton Immediately pnor to the 1932 Agieement was in Australia 
2 y^d. and in Smithfield 4d. per lb.; in 1933 prices had risen to ^d. and 6 d. per lb. on the respective 
markets, and have been maintained on this level. 
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On the arrival of the three Australian Ministers, a preliminary meeting was 
held in London on 25 March, and the first meeting for discussion of the problems 
was fixed for i April. The points for discussion were: (i) the short term 
policy, or the meat import programme for the second quarter, with special 
reference to the desired modification in the chilled beef quota from Australia; 
(2) a medium term policy to cover the period from i July to expiry of the 
Argentine Agreement in November 1936; (3) the long term policy after that 
date. 

By II April the immediate question of the increase in the chilled beef quota 
for the second quarter was settled by raising the figure to 56,000 cwt. (included 
in total of 331,000 cwt.). The main concern of the Australian representatives 
was the definite extension of the possibilities of chilled beef importation into the 
United Kingdom. 

Certain clauses, in fact, in the Anglo-Argentine Agreement act as a check 
on such expansion on the part of Australia, in that it had been therein agreed 
that while the United Kingdom might cut down Argentine imports of chilled 
beef by 10 per cent., this reduction could not be offset by imports from any 
other source, except in the case of the Dominions in the form of “ reasonable ex¬ 
perimental shipments. Since in Australia development of chilled beef exports 
on a commercial scale is much desired and, in fact, seems to be becoming a prac¬ 
tical proposition, a wide interpretation, pending the expiry in November 1936 
of the Anglo-Argentine Agreement, of the phrase reasonable experimental 
shipments was essential and was pressed for by the Commonwealth repre¬ 
sentatives at the discussions. 

No definite steps towards frammg a medium term, stdl less a long term pol¬ 
icy, could be taken, in advance of the discussions to be held with the Dominion 
representatives as a whole. These discussions were opened on 21 May, immedi¬ 
ately after the arrival of the New Zealand delegation, under the presidency of 
the Secretary of State for the Dominions. New' Zealand and Australia were 
represented by members of their respective Ministries, Canada, Union of South 
Africa and the Colony of Southern Rhodesia b}’ their High Commissioners. 

Mutton and lamb imports were taken as the subject^ of discussion for the 
first ten days, postponing the beef question. 

Although no decision was reached a concrete suggestion emerged to the 
effect that, since foreign supplies of lamb and mutton actually for the first quarter 
of amounted to not more than 10 per cent, of the total imports (as com¬ 

pared with 20 per cent, in 1934), this percentage should remain, and that an Ad¬ 
visory Committee should be appointed to regulate the rest of these imports as 
between Australia and New Zealand. It was arranged that the representatives 
of these Dominions should meet to discuss this proposal further. 

Pending the renewal of the discussion of the more difficult question of beef 
imports, the Government made it knowm once more that it was not the intention 
to continue the cattle subsidy indefinitely, and that, in view of the fact of the 
continued decline in prices of fat cattle (now 33s. per cwt. as compared with 
34s. in 1934 and with 44s. in 1932) the policy of the levy as outlined in March 
would stand. This may be taken as meaning that the United Kingdom intended 
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to renew efforts to obtain the consent of the Dominions and of Argentina to 
the necessary variation in their respective Agreements, and that it was hoped 
that in this way imposition of any drastic quota regulations would be avoided. 
With this object the Argentine Government was invited to nominate delegates 
to discuss the position with the United Kingdom Ministers. The Ambassador 
of Argentina to Great Britain, a member of the Argentine National Meat Council, 
and other experts already in London were appointed. 

The discussion on beef imports vras resumed on 29 May, and on that day a 
meeting took place between the President of the Board of Trade and the Argent¬ 
ine Ambassador. On 31 May fresh proposals were put forward by the United 
Kingdom Government, with the significant modification that together with the 
levy as before there should be regulation of imports by agreement among all 
supplying countries. It will be noted that this proposal, wnile differing widely 
from any scheme of, imposed reductions, whether drastic or milder, also dif¬ 
fers from the proviso as worded in the White Paper of 6 March, viz., over¬ 
seas producers being left free to regulate their exports to this market them¬ 
selves. ** 

The discussions with the Argentina representatives in June were conducted 
privately, but it was understood that on the whole there was approval of the 
method above indicated of agreed regulation between all the supplying countries. 
Considerable satisfaction was caused in Australia by the statement that Argent¬ 
ina had consented to the ^proposal that the Dominions should be allowed to sub¬ 
stitute chilled for frozen beef to the full extent practicable within the quotas, 
instead of “reasonable experimental shipments’" only. As regards the levy 
proposals, it appeared probable that Argentina might agree to the levy if better 
quota terms could be offered up to November 1936. 

It still remained doubtful whether the levy, when introduced, would apply 
to all meats, or to beef only, and to tliis uncertainty may be traced some of the 
difficulties in arriving at a long term policy. At the end of June it appeared that 
the Dominions were still holding out for a larger measure of preference, viz., one 
farthing per lb. on Dominion meat as against i on foreign meat. It has 
in fact been throughout the discussion the contention of the Australian deleg¬ 
ation that while not denying the right of the United Kingdom to give first con¬ 
sideration to British producers, the Dominions should thereafter receive prefer¬ 
ence over the foreign suppliers. It has been pointed out, however, even in Aus¬ 
tralia itself, that such preference is only reasonable if the Dominions can supply 
a commodity as good—and in sufficient quantity—as the foreigner as regards 
beef. South American supplies of prime quality not only greatly exceed those 
of the Dominion in volume, but their regularity is guaranteed in a way which 
climatic and other conditions in Australia and in South Africa render impractic¬ 
able at the present time, whatever may be the possibilities for the future. 

As regards mutton and lamb it was subsequently made clear that no levy 
would be applicable in respect of New Zealand or Australian supplies, a decision 
which goes far to facilitate the attainment of a long term policy, although nego¬ 
tiations must inevitably be protracted in view of the extent of the interests 
involved. 
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It was recognised in July 1935 that it was improbable that the levy could be 
’brought into operation before the expiry of the Anglo-Argentine Trade Conven¬ 
tion in November 1936, Consequently it became essential to continue the Cattle 
Subsidy in any case to June 1936, at a cost of £3,000,000, and with provision for 
continuing up to 31 October 1936 at an additional cost of £1,333,000. The 
necessary authority was accordingly obtained for such extension. 

Discussions and negotiations were thus finally concentrated on the medium 
term policy, or that of regulation of supplies of imported meat during the interim 
period, and especially of supplies from Dominion and other British countries. 

On 15 July it was announced that an agreement had been reached in respect 
of the quantities of frozen mutton and lamb to be imported into the United King¬ 
dom from Australia and New Zealand respectively during the last six months of 

1935 and the whole of the year 1936. From i July to 31 December New 
Zealand will send 1,578,000 cwt., i. e., the same quantity as was shipped in the 
corresponding period of 1934, and Australia will send 950,000 cwt., as com¬ 
pared with 768,000 in the corresponding period of 1934. During the whole of 

1936 it was arranged that New Zealand would send 3,900,000 c^vt. (in 1934, 
3»555»ooo cwt.), and Australia 1,750,000 cwt. (1,628,000 in 1294). It was however 
understood that, as regards 1936, provision would be made for adjustment in 
the light of later estimates of United Kingdom production and of the absorption 
capacity of United Kingdom markets. 

The final arrangements in regard to the more complicated question of beef 
supplies from the Dominions and Southern Rhodesia were at last completed, 
but only in respect of the six months July to December of the present year. 
In regard to supplies of veal from Bechuanaland, a source of supply which has 
lately acquired importance, arrangements were also concluded. 

The agreed programme of meat imports from the Dominions, Southern 
Rhodesia and Bechuanaland for the second half of 1935 be shown in full as 
follows: 




Beef and Veal 
c\M 

Mutliin 
and l,aTn1) 

Fork 

cwt 



Chilled 

Fr ^7c n 

cwt 

Australia. 

. . . («) 

160,000 

(a) 990,000 

050,000 

28,700 

New Zealand .... 

. . . (a) 

66,000 

(a-ft) 412,000 


(c) 140,300 

Canada . 

. . . 


108,400 

200 

14,-JOO 

Union of S. Africa . . . 


30,000 

4,000 

-- 

— 

S, Rhodesia. 

. . . 

— 

91,000 

— 

— 

Bechuanaland. 

. . . 

— 

15,000 


— 


{a) Frozen may be increased at the expense of chilled — (ft) Not includini; an agreed “ carry¬ 
over’* of 70,000 cwt., if required, from period April to June 1935, — (r) H.\cluding “ baconcrs ” 
for curing. 
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In connection with the imports of pigmeat, it may be added that in view of 
the increasing importance to Australia and New Zealand, especially to the latter, 
of the bacon export, in connection with the regulation of United Kingdom bacon 
supplies allocations of frozen pork for curing for the whole year 1935 have been 
made as follows: Australia 75,000 cwt,, New Zealand 250,000 cwt. 

There seems every reason to believe that the agreements reached are regarded 
as satisfactory by the Dominion suppliers, in particular by those of Australia and 
New Zealand, where the interests involved are of so vital a character to the pros¬ 
perity of the farming population. 


Caroline Hubback. 

J. K. Montgomery. 

AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN SWEDEN 

{Concluded) 

4. — Co-operation in slaughtering and the sale of slaughter stock. 

Next to milk and dairy products live stock and meat are the most import¬ 
ant products of Swedish agriculture for the market, and represent about one 
fourth of the gross return from agriculture. The annual production of meat 
has amounted in the course of the last few years to nearly 300,000,000 kg., 
two-thirds of which have been placed on the home market. In the course of 
the five-year period from 1929 to 1933 the annual excess of exports for beef 
has been 300,000 kg., for pigmeat 22,000,000 kg., and for slaughter stock 
2,500,000 kg. 

Till quite recently co-operative activity in pig marketing and in particular 
in respect of live animals and meat has been much less than that of private 
trade. It is true that in Southern Sw^eden the development of the co-operative 
slaughterhouses, after the foundation of the first of them in 1899, was somewhat 
considerable, and that the greater part of the bacon export was in their hands, 
but still in 1932, when there were about 30 of these co-operative organisations 
with a membership of nearly 50,000, not more than 40 per cent, of the market¬ 
able surplus of the pigs produced on farms passed through them, and hardly 3 
to 4 per cent, of the surplus of beef for the market. 

At the present time, however, the conditions of organisation of the meat 
and the pig market are completely different. The work undertaken in 1933, 
with the help of the vState subsidy for reorganisation of this market, in accord¬ 
ance with the scheme prepared by the General Agriculttiral Society of Sweden 
and under its direction, had good results. At the beginning of 1935 there were 
170,000 farmers organised in co-operative slaughter associations and co-operative 
associations for the marketing of slaughter stock, that is to say, in primary organ- 
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isations which in their turn were enrolled as members of a central organisation 
covering the whole country, constituted in July 1933, as the Sveriges Slakteri- 
forbund {Federation of Swedish Slaughterhouses). 

The work of organisation is not yet finished, but it ma}" be said that in 
the territories of Sweden which have a surplus production, about 80 per cent, 
of the production of beef and pigmeat is organised already on co-operative 
lines under the direction of the Federation (i). When the organisation of the 
Federation is complete, it is calculated that its annual sales will amount to be¬ 
tween 50 and 60 million kilogrammes, that is, to about a third of the total quan¬ 
tity sold by agriculture on the national market, to which must be added the sales 
by the affiliated organisations on their respective local markets. 

The Primary Organisations. — The main function of these is to engage in 
the wholesale trade in slaughter stock with the object of centralising the demand 
and supply at a single point, so as to avoid competition between producers. There 
are as already stated tw'o types of these: the slaughter associations which from 
the beginning have had their own abattoirs, and the associations for marketing 
of slaughter stock which for the moment at least utilise for the slaughter of their 
members* animals other abattoirs already existing in their area. No very strict 
line of demarcation can however be drawn between these two kinds of organisa¬ 
tion. If a marketing association gradually finds it advantageous to establish 
its own abattoirs and if with this object it increases its initial share capital, the 
difference between such an association and one for slaughter of stock disappears 
altogether. The sole difference in principle between the model rules drawm up by 
the General Agricultural Society of Sw^eden for the two types of organisation is 
the difference in the provisions in regard to the initial capital which is naturally 
fixed at a much liigher sum for associations owning their abattoirs. 

The most important provisions for the slaughter associations in the model 
rules are as follows:— 

Membersliip is open alike to individuals and to organisations which within 
the area served by the association are engaged in the production of slaughter 
stock. 

On joining the association a member pays for one share for each animal 
under 100 kg. dead weight, and two .shares for each animal over 100 kg. which 
he is in a position to deliver each year to the association. The shares var>' 
between 5 and 15 crowns and must be calculated in such a way as to cover the 


(i) Apart from the Svenges SlakUrtforbund, to which all the co-operative slaughterhouses are 
affiliated, there are besides two other co-operative organisations of slaughteihouses: the Foremngen 
skdnska andehslakterier (.Association of Co-operative Slaughterhouses of Skdne) founded in 1925 and in¬ 
cluding among its members 11 co-ox)erative slaughterhouses of the most southern province of .Sweden; 
and the Svemka exporislakteriernas fdrentng (Association of Swedish F.xport Slaughterhouses) founded 
in 1932 and including ig co-operative slaughterhouses oiierating for the export trade. This last or¬ 
ganisation does not itself engage in trade, its sole object being the improvement of the quality of Swed¬ 
ish bacon for export and the consequent necessary inspection of the export of bacon. 
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installation costs of the slaughterhouse, which should be met mainly from the 
share capital, and so that the funds required for working may be obtained 
without having recourse to private individuals as guarantors for the sums 
borrowed. A part of the shares is paid in cash at the time of joining the asso¬ 
ciation, the remainder is paid by means of certain deductions, usually 2 ore 
per kg. of dead weight on the payments made for the live animals (i). Each 
member is bound under penalty to deliver to the association all the cattle 
intended for the market, the horses and sheep and all pigs over 30 kg. in weight. 
Sales to persons employed on the farm, as well as sales to other buyers, 
are however also authorised, on obtaining permission in writing from the Council 
of Management and in accordance with conditions laid down by that body. 
A member may not allow animals to be consigned in his name to the association 
by third parties, nor may he deliver animals purchased less than 14 days 
before consignment, unless a special understanding has been reached on this 
subject with the association. It should be noted that the obligation to deliver 
does not hold at the time of a complete realisation of slock or at the time of 
sale of breeding stock. Proof however may be required from a member that 
the sale of a breeding animal has really taken place. Payment for animals 
consigned to the association is made on the basis of yield and of grade. Mem¬ 
bership of an association may be resigned at earliest two years from date of 
joining; with the permission of the Government the association may extend 
this period to five years. At the general meeting of the association, which is 
the supreme authority and which, inter alia, elects the Council of Management, 
consisting of from 5 to ii persons, each member has a right to one vote. 

After payments have been made to all members for the animals consigned 
in the course of the year, 20 per cent, at least of the profit remaining must be 
placed to the reserve fund, up to the amount of the initial share capital. When 
this amount has been reached the placing of further sums in this fund depends 
on the decision of the general meeting. In addition, one per cent, at least of 
the surplus should be placed in an education fund after which the remainder 
will be distributed to the members or utilised for promoting the interests of 
the association. 

The central organisation of slaughter associations and of associations for 
marketing slaughter stock, the Sveriges Slakterifdrbund (Federation of vSwedish 
Slaughterhouses) is also an association without personal liability. Its object 
is to promote the economic interests of its members by marketing, as required, 
their surplus production in slaughter stock and derivatives; to act as interniedi- 


(i) In accordance with the model rules for the associations foi maiketinj? slaughtei .stock, each 
member pays, as entrance fee, in proportion to the requirements in capital of the association, from 
20 6re to one crown per hectare of arable land worked by him or of permanent pasturage, as well as 2 
ore per kg of dead weight of animals. After a member has paid this latter charge over at least five 
years and when the accumulated total of his payments amount to at least 30 times his entrance fee, 
the general meeting of the association has the right to decide whether he should or should not continue 
to make these payments. 
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ary for the purchase of requisites for the slaughtering business, as well as to 
carry out any other activity of similar kind. The terms of constitution of the 
Federation prescribe, inter alia, that the Federation is to determine the sphere 
of activity of each affiliated association, to effect a price equalisation for the 
purpose of maintaining the national price level on the slaughter stock market, 
to work for payment according to quality, for improvement in quality and in¬ 
spection thereof, for a uniform system of accountancy, business analysis and 
audit. In addition the Federation is expected to issue market price lists, and 
in all possible cases to protect the interests of producers of slaughter stock, 
and, in collaboration with other agricultural co-operative organisations, to endeav¬ 
our to promote the co-operative movement in agriculture. 

Membership of the Federation is open not only to slaughter associations and 
associations for marketing slaughter .stock, but also to private slaughtering enter¬ 
prises, provided that the purposes of the Federation are furthered by their 
admission as members. Every member pays on joining the association a .share 
for each complete 10,000 kg. of beef or of pigmeat or of slaughter stock, cal¬ 
culated in dead weight, sold in the course of the last year of activity. Every 
share is for 20 crowns of which 5 crowns are paid in cash at the time of joining 
and the remainder in annual instalments of 5 crowns over three years. To 
cover the general expenses of the Federation such as are unconnected with its 
trading activity, every member must, in addition, pay an annual subscription 
fixed by the general meeting. This payment is not to exceed one ore per kg. 
of dead weight of beef or pigmeat or of slaughter stock, reckoned on dead 
weight, sold in the course of the previous year by the member. 

As regards the duties incumbent on an affiliated association, the terms of 
constitution prescribe that .surplus products wdiich cannot be marketed in the 
area of activity of the association as fixed by the Federation, must be trans¬ 
ferred to the Federation for export or for sale on the national market as decided 
by the Federation. If a member is guilty of any non-observance of this oblig¬ 
ation or of the rules publi.shed by the Federation in respect of price equalis¬ 
ation, etc. the Council of Management may call for full or partial payment of 
the guarantee which each member has had to give the Federation for twdce the 
amount of his share. 

Membership of the Federation may be resigned at earliest only after two 
years from the date of joining; wdth the permission of the Government the 
Federation may prolong this period to five years. 

Territories wdth joint interests have been grouped in districts by the Feder¬ 
ation. Members assigned to a certain district have the right to one vote 
at the district meeting for each share wdiich they have paid up to the 
Federation. 

Among the main functions of the district meeting is the election of the 
District Council consisting of president, vice-president and district secretary. 
This council is expected to constitute a link between the members and the 
management of the Federation, to follow up activity in the district, to make 
proposals as to elimination of any faulty working, and to as.sist the management 
of the Federation in its work of propaganda and education. 
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The general meeting is the supreme authority of the Federation, and, inter 
dHuy has to elect the Council of Management, consisting of from 7 to ii persons; 
at this meeting each affiliated member has the right to one vote per share paid. 
As supporting the Council, when more important questions come up for consid¬ 
eration, there is an administrative council consisting of the presidents of the 
district councils referred to above. 

In regard to disposal of the surplus profits of the Federation, the terms of 
constitution establish that at least 10 per cent, shall be placed to the reserve fund, 
until a sum equal to the initial share capital has been reached. It then depends 
on the general meeting of the Federation to decide if further sums are to be 
placed in this fund. If there is sufficient profit, it will be possible, on decision 
of the general meeting, to pay up to 5 per cent, interest on the shares fully paid 
up and after that the remainder may be constituted as a fund or used directly 
for the objects of the Federation. 

The Federation of Slaughter Associations was formed, as already said, in 
July 1933, but did not begin working till the beginning of 1934 and in conse¬ 
quence has still not been able to effect much of its programme, its energies being 
mainly concentrated on increasing the membership. In the course of 1934, 
however, the Federation began to market pork and beef on the Stockholm 
market and in 1935 it has initiated a similar activity in the North of vSweden 
and in Gotenburg, and brought into operation a uniform system of payment, 
of classification and of price quotation throughout the country. 


5. — Co-operation in the egg trade. 

Egg production is the principal object of poultry-keeping in vSweden while 
the raising and fattening of poultry are of secondary importance. The greater 
part of the poultry slaughtered consists of hens which have ceased to lay and of 
cockerels. The present production of eggs, from about 6,000,000 hens in the coun¬ 
try, is estimated at a total of 35,000,000 kg. per annum, 29,000,000 of which are 
sold, chiefly on the national market. The quantities exported vary consid¬ 
erably, but generally amount to from 2 to 5,000,000 kg. per annum. The total 
value of egg production is at present estimated at about 35,000,000 crowns 
and the value of poultry production at about 5,000,000 crowns. 

The first local associations for the marketing of eggs were founded about 
1880 and, at the same time, an association for the export of eggs. Towards 
1890 the tendency to form associations declined, but received another impetus 
during the course of the first ten years of the present century. The success of 
the movement, however, during the following 20 years did not correspond with 
the efforts made and, in 1929, the 250 associations existing in the country 
retained about 14 per cent, only of the total egg trade. 

During the last four or five years, however, remarkable progress has been 
made, also in this branch of agricultural co-operation in Sweden. In accord¬ 
ance with the regulations drawn up by the General Agricultural Society of Sweden 
and under its direction, an important work of reform was undertaken in 1930 
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with the aid of State subsidies (i) and the support of other agricultural organ¬ 
isations the result of which was the establishment of a large number of new 
local associations for marketing eggs and regional organisations grouping these 
associations (egg centrals). A national organisation, the Svenska Ag^handeUfor- 
bundet (Swedish Egg Marketing Federation) was also formed grouping the local 
associations and centrals. The Agghandelsforhundet, which at the time of found¬ 
ation in September 1932, included 5 centrals representing 15,000 producers, 
at the beginning of 1935, had 17 affiliated centrals with a total memberhip of 
30,000 producers. The quantity of eggs available to the Federation in 1394 
amounted to about 5,000,000 kg. 

The following regulations, taken from the model rules drawn up by the 
Sveriges Allmmna Lanthrukssdllskap for the use of the organisations, may give 
an idea of the organisation and working methods of the local egg marketing 
associations. 

The principal object of the local associations is to collect and pass on to 
the centrals the eggs and slaughtered poultry of their members. On joining 
an association the member makes a cash payment of 2 crowns. His obligations 
include delivery, at the time and place indicated by the Council of Management, 
of all eggs produced b}" him for the purpose of sale (with the exception of sittings 
of eggs) and to deliver only eggs that are fresh, clean, unbroken, not more than 
one week old and duly marked with the number assigned to him. He is also 
expected to collect the eggs several times per day. The eggs are paid for in 
casJi on delivery. The member may resign at the earliest from the association 
two years after the date of joining. At the General Meeting, the supreme 
authority of the association which, inter alia, elects the council of management 
composed of three members, each member present has the right to one vote. 
After the costs of expenditure have been covered, a maximum of 0.5 ore per kg. 


(i) In addition to the subsidies granted for organisation, the Swedish Parliament decided, in 1934, 
that, in order to encourage egg production, imix:>rts and exjxjrts of eggs ccmld not be jiermitted without 
sjxicial authorisation and, in respect of importation, that the payment of a licensing fee of 30 ore per kg. 
should be made compulsory. The restriction on imjKirtation came into force on i March 1914. Fur- 
tliermore, the Parliament of 1934 decided, in order to encourage export and to raise the level of the 
prices obtained by the producers on the national market, to introduce, as from i June i<>34, supplement¬ 
ary payments on eggs exported. These will be drawn from the proceeds of the licence tax above men¬ 
tioned and from a part of the proceeds of the taxes on concentrated foods and on bran, as well as fiom the 
proceeds of the import duty on maize, oats and other fodder. The i>ayment of the supplementary pay¬ 
ments on eggs exported has been entrusted to the bveriges Aggmtressentcrs Forenmg which, during 1934, 
had paid an export premium of 20 to 30 ore per kg. on eggs exported by its members and one of 5 ore 
(since 7 December 1934 2 ore) less on eggs exported by non-members. 

The Sveriges Aggintressenters Forenmg, which must not be t'onfounded with the national organisa¬ 
tion of egg centrals mentioned above, was established in 1934. Its object is to promote the economic 
interests of the members by woridng for an improvement in egg marketing conditions, but it does not 
itself engage in marketing eggs. At the beginning of 1935 the number of affiliated members included 
several egg centrals and co-operative consumers’ societies. The Government appoints t\^'o representa¬ 
tives to the council of management. 
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of eggs is deducted from the annual profits and placed in the reserve fund up 
to the amount of 10 per cent, of the turnover of the preceding year. The re¬ 
mainder of the profits are afterwards distributed among the members in pro¬ 
portion to the weight in eggs supplied by them during the course of the year. 

In accordance with the model rules, the objects of the egg centrals are to 
market eggs and other poultry-keeping products of their members, to organise 
co-operation between the members, to institute packing and warehousing stations 
and establishments for fattening and slaughtering poultry, to effect uniform 
payment according to quality, to purchase the necessary poultry-keeping requi¬ 
sites for members, and to promote the interests of the members and the co-oper¬ 
ative movement in general. Membership ol the egg centrals is open to the egg¬ 
marketing co-operative associations and other egg marketing bodies; also, when 
considered advisable, to private persons who can supply at least 1,500 eggs per 
annum from their own production. The members take up a share of 20 crowns 
for each 2,000 kg. of eggs sold during the last working year, one fourth of the 
share being paid in cash on joining the association and the remainder being 
paid in yearly instalments of 5 crowns. These instalments are either paid di¬ 
rectly or the amount is deducted from the payments made for eggs supplied. 
Members are expected to deliver all their eggs for sale to the central, but a 
member may be authorised to sell on the local market under conditions fixed 
by the council of management. A member may resign from the egg central two 
years, at the earliest, from the date of joining. At the General Meeting, which 
elects the administrative council of the egg central, each member has the right to 
one vote for each share taken up, but the mtmber of votes of any member cannot 
exceed one fifth of the votes represented at the Meeting. The administrative 
council elects the council of management of the central and assists the latter 
when questions of greater importance must be decided. Before making addi¬ 
tional payments for the year, at least 0.5 ore per kg. of eggs supplied and at least 
10 per cent, of the remainder of the net profit will be placed in the reserve fund 
up to the amount of 10 per cent, of the turnover of the last working year. The 
General Meeting subsequently decides if further deposits should be made. If 
the surplus is sufficient, the (reneral Meeting may decide to pay 5 per cent, in¬ 
terest on the initial capital. A futher .surplus may be constituted in a fund or 
paid to members in proportion to business done by them during the course 
of the year. 

The Svenska Agghandelsforbundet (Swedish Egg Marketing h>deration) 
is the central egg marketing organisation. Its object, in accordance with the 
model rules, is to market eggs and other poultry keeping products on behalf 
of the members, to improve the quality of the products and to carry out pro¬ 
paganda for rationalised egg production and an increase in the consumption of 
eggs. On the other hand, the Federation is not engaged in the choice and packing 
of eggs which are in the hands of the egg centrals. The co-operative egg 
marketing centrals may become members of the Federation, also other organis¬ 
ations, of a certain importance, for marketing eggs and poultry. Members 
take up a share of 100 crowns for each 10,000 kg. of eggs and poultry sold 
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during the previous working year. Payment is distributed over 5 years at the 
rate of 20 crowns per annum. A member may resign at earliest 5 years from 
the date of joining. The member is expected to deliver to the Federation all 
the eggs and poultry not sold on the local market assigned to him by the council 
of management of the Federation. The member cannot sell, without the consent 
of the said council, eggs and poultry to persons or organisations likely to sell 
them, either directly or though intermediaries, outside his own local market. 
In addition, the member cannot buy eggs from a person or organisation not 
affiliated to the Federation without previously obtaining the permission of the 
council of management and under conditions fixed by the conucil. The council 
of management has the right to examine the accounts and business correspond¬ 
ence of the members for the purpose of supervising the observance of the above 
obligations and others. Any member who has sold products contrary to the 
provisions contained in the model rules must pay compensation to the Federation 
up to 20 per cent, of the value of the merchandise sold. The Federation pays 
its members a flat rate for eggs, regardless of whether the eggs are sold on 
different markets and at different prices, taking into account, however, the 
situation of the various associations in relation to the more important markets. 
At the General Meeting each member has the right to one vote and an additional 
vote for each complete 10,000 kg. of eggs and poultry sold during the course 
of the last working year. The General Meeting elects the council of manage¬ 
ment, composed of 7 to 15 persons, which in its turn appoints an executive 
committee of at least 3 persons. Before paying a member for merchandise 
supplied, 0.25 ore is deducted for each kg. of eggs and poultry and placed in the 
reserve fund up to the amount of 100,000 crowns and a further 0.25 ore is 
deducted and placed in a regulation fund, also up the amount of 100,000 crowns. 
At least 10 per cent, of the annual profits are placed in the reserve fund, after 
deducting necessary mortgages, up to the sum of 100,000 crowns. If the profit 
is adequate, the General Meeting may decide to distribute 5 per cent, as interest 
on the initial capital and the remainder may constitute a fund or be distributed 
to members in proportion to the payments made for merchandise supplied during 
the course of the year. 

Considerable progress was made during 1933 and 1934, which latter must 
be considered only as the second year of the Federation's activity as it did not 
start working until September 1932. The number of affiliated egg marketing 
centrals increased during the year 1934 from 8 to 16 and the quantity of eggs 
purchased and sold increased by about 34 per cent, in relation to the figures for 
1933 and reached the amount of 4,800,000 kg. Exports of eggs by the Feder¬ 
ation increased considerably, that is, by 82 per cent, compared with the preceding 
year and, in 1934, represented about 35 per cent, of the total export from 
Sw^eden, while in 1933 the figure was only 20 per cent. The greater part of 
the eggs which are not exported or sold by members of the Federation on the 
local markets, are sent to Stockholm and to Northern Sweden, where the supply 
is insufficient. A quality mark, “ the crown mark, " has been introduced by 
the Federation for particularly high quality eggs. 



6 , — Activity of the agricultural co-operative banks. 


Mortgage credit requirements and credit for current cultivation needs are 
met in Sweden mainly by the savings and trading banks, as well as, since 1916, 
by the agricultural co-operative credit societies, or agricultural banks. The 
development of these bodies was however for a number of years very slow, 
largely owing to the over rigorous measures which regulated their activity, 
in accordance with the original text of the law of IQ15. Hence it was, for example, 
that at the end of 1929 the number of agricultural banks was only 175, grouped 
in five Central Banks, with a total membership of between 12,000 and 13,000 
members, and credits issued for a total of 14,000,000 crowns in round figures. 
It w^as only after 1930 that the movement acquired vital importance, w'hen the 
Riksdag resolved to establish a joint central organisation, the Sx^enska Jordbruks- 
kreditkassan (Agricultural Credit Bank of Sweden) for the Central Banks of the 
country. Subsequently other radical changes were effected in the course of the 
following year in respect of the rules in force up to that time. At the end 
of 1934 the number of local banks had risen to 699, the number of affiliated 
members to 59,000 and the total amount of credits granted to nearly 43,000,000 
crowns. 

The function of the local agricultural co-operativc banks or credit societies 
is to procure loans for their members for productive purposes, e. g., for the pur¬ 
chase of means of production, minor improvements of lands and of forest 
plantations, construction of small buildings, installations of water conduits and 
of drains, methods of manure conservation, etc.; further in their capacity as 
repre.senting the Central Bank to which they are linked, to collect the savings 
of the farmers for deposit in the Central Bank. The area of activity of a local 
bank is usually limited to a single commune. The larger communes may 
however be subdivided between several such credit societies, and also several 
small communes may be grouped under one society. This limitation of the 
area of activity of these banks is due to the assumption that the farming capac¬ 
ity, etc., and the economic circumstances of each member mav be well known 
to the other members. The minimum number of affiliated members is 15. 
Membership is open to all Sw^edisli citizens, whether farmers 01 not, and also 
to limited companies registered in Sw^eden undertaking some form of agricultural 
activity. Any person owning an agricultural e.state situated in the area of activity 
of the bank may subscribe at most to one share for each complete 500 crowns 
of the value of the estate as fixed as basis of shareholding. If the estate is let, 
the owner and the tenant may each subscribe at mo.st one share for each com¬ 
plete 1,000 crowns of the value stated. As basis of shareholding, the agricul¬ 
tural value of the estate is reckoned according to the assessment in force for 
taxes unless some other value is fixed by a special estimate made by the Central 
bank. Estates on which horticulture, poultry-keeping, fish-breeding or other 
similar activity is practised as an independent industry are equally regarded as 
farms, or agricultural undertakings. As the shareholding value in these cases 
the assessable value in force is reckoned. Members not owning or cultivating 



land, and not exercising any of the independent activities of the kind above 
indicated, may subscribe one share only. 

The payment due from members amounts to 5 crowns for each share sub¬ 
scribed. Of this total outlay two crowns at least must be paid in cash for each 
share, and the remainder during three years from the date of subscription. 
If the member obtains a loan from the Society the whole of the amount due 
will be paid at one time, or must be deduced from the sum lent. Of the total 
thus subscribed 3.50 crowns per share must be considered as initial capital of 
the agricultural bank, 50 ore per share will be utilised as contribution of the 
bank to the central bank to be placed in its guarantee fund, and one crown per 
share will be transferred to the reserve fund of the agricultural bank. On 
resigning membership a member receives only 3.50 crowns, or 70 per cent., 
for each share subscribed and fully paid up. 

Members are liable for engagements made by the agricultural bank up to a 
sum of 50 crowns per share, and they are expected to submit to the charge, 
as may be fixed by the general meeting of the association for meeting any losses 
not covered by the existing reserve fund, such charge however not to exceed 
10 crowns for each share calculated yearly. 

As regards the constitution of the fund, it should be stated here that for¬ 
merly the process was a very slow one, but that in accordance with the reforms 
recently adopted it will now be much more rapid. After deduction from the 
annual profit of the sums required to cover any deficits, at least 75 per cent, 
will now have to be placed to the reserve fund and only after that fund amounts 
to at least 20 per cent, of the maximum total of members' borrowings, will it 
be possible to make a transfer of less than 75 per cent. 

The local banks obtain their working capital, apart from the amounts 
subscribed by members, by means of borrowing from the Central Bank, and 
they cannot, without authorisation from the Council of the latter, obtain loans 
in another credit institution. Since 1930 the local banks do not have their own 
deposit service, but may act as intermediary for deposits at the Central Bank. 
Local banks grant loans to those only of their members w ho own, or work a farm 
estate, or w ho practise horticulture, poultry-keeping or other analogous activity, 
as an independent industry. The maximum fixed for loans is 200 crowns per 
share paid up, but any persons owning an estate can obtain credits against mort¬ 
gage of 60 per cent, of the agricultural value of the property, in accordance 
with the land tax in force. The bank may either make loans in the form of 
advances on mortgage securit}^ personal security or pledge of cereals stored in 
w^arehouses or with the producer; or may act as intermediary for borrowing 
transactions by bill of exchange or by granting credits on current account, open 
to the competent central bank by the intermediary of the bank in the name of 
the member. The making of loans on the security of bills of exchange is effected 
by discounting bills issued or endorsed by the member in question, at the central 
banks. In the course of recent years, there has been a relatively large expansion 
of loans on pledge of cereals and these have been much used by members. 

The agricultural bank receives from the State both organisation grants of 
100 crowns at most and administrative subsidies of 4 crowns per year and per 
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member in the course of the first years after the formation of the bank, of two 
crowns per year and per member in the course of the subsequent period of five 
years, and of one crown and 50 ore in the course of the subsequent two five year 
periods. 

For the administration of the business of the bank each bank must have a 
Council of Management elected by the general meeting, consisting of from three 
to seven members. The Council will meet at least once monthly and on dates 
fixed in advance each year. As regards all questions of management and ac¬ 
countancy the agricultural bank is expected to follow the instructions of the 
competent Central Bank, affiliation with w’hich is compulsory. 

The Central Banks, which are Unions of the local banks and of certain other 
economic associations in one or more regions, numbered, as already stated, nine 
in all at the end of 1934. To these banks there were affiliated at the same date 
699 local banks with 59,000 members, as well as 201 other economic associa¬ 
tions with about 85,000 individual members. The most important functions 
of these banks are to grant credits to members, to administer and manage their 
incomes, to place on interest-bearing banking accounts sums belonging to them, 
or to members of associations or to the public, to take measures for the proper 
audit of the accounts and of the administration of the banks and affiliated asso¬ 
ciations, and generally to work for the development of the co-operative movement 
and of credit among the farmers in their area. 

In order that an association other than an agricultural bank may become a 
member of a Central Bank, it is required that such association, in the opinion of 
the central bank, should exercise its activity in a manner satisfactor\ from the 
economic standpoint and that its object should be the development of agriculture 
or of one of its subsidiary branches or the valorisation of the profits obtained 
by agriculture and by its subsidiary branches. 

A central bank may begin operations only udien there are affiliated to it 
10 local banks with an aggregate of 3,000 share holdings 

Every local affiliated bank must pay in cash to the central bank 50 ore for 
each share subscribed by its members, tins contribution is assigned as a whole 
to the guarantee fund of the central bank and cannot be restored in the event 
of withdraw'al. Membership of the central bank may be granted to any other 
association on the basis of a share holding in a reasonable relation to the capital 
of the association in question. Thirty pei cent, of this share holding is assigned 
to the guarantee fund of the Central Bank and is not restored on withdrawal 
of the association. No dividend is paid on this contribution. As regards the 
undertakings of the Central Bank the local affiliated bank is liable for them 
to the extent of 50 crowns for each share subscribed to it by its members, and 
any other association is liable with 50 crowns for each share held by it in the 
Central Bank. Every member affiliated to the Central Bank may, in case 
of need, be called on to make a compulsory annual payment of 3 per cent, 
at most in view of his guarantee for the obligations of the Central Bank. 
This compulsory payment may be made only in the event of the guarantee 
fund of the Central Bank proving insufficient to cover the losses that have 
occurred. 
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After making a deduction to cover the possible deficit of the previous year, 
all the annual profit of the Central Bank will be passed to the guarantee 
fund. Only when this fund has reached lo per cent, of the loans made by tlie 
bank and outstanding at the end of the last financial year, and the half of 
the profit due to the depositors at the same, the central bank will be in a posi¬ 
tion to decide on the utilisation of a part of the annual profit for other i)urposes. 

The Central Bank can grant credits only to members. Credits may be given 
against promissory notes, and credits on current account, and the Bank can 
also discount bills of exchange. Credits to affiliated banks will not exceed the 
maximum sum of the loans which may be granted to each member of the bank. 
The Central Bank is however empowered to make loans exceeding this maximum 
against a mortgage guarantee constituted by a farm estate, which has served as 
security for the member in question in obtaining a loan from the local bank, 
provided that the capital value of the mortgage falls within 6o per cent, of the 
agricultural value of the property according to the valuation made by the 
Commission of Taxation. An estate is regarded as an agricultural estate, even 
if there is carried on alongside of the farming, as an independent avocation, 
horticulture, poultry-keeping, pisciculture or anv other similar activity. 

Economic associations other than the local banks may obtain credits from 
the Central Banks, such credits not exceeding 200 crowns for each share subscribed 
by the association. The whole loan made to these associations cannot exceed 
one tenth of the sum fixed as maximum for the loans to be granted to the mem¬ 
bers of the local banks affiliated to the Central Banks, unless an exception to 
this limit is allowed by the Government. 

The Central Banks obtain the necessary funds for their loans, either by 
means of sums deposited by tlie public under various forms of banking accounts 
(savings deposits, deposit accounts, capital account and also, in respect of the 
affiliated associations and their members, on cheque account) or by rediscounting 
bills at the Bank of the vState. or by borrowing from the Agricultural Credit 
Bank of Sweden. Except wdth the consent of this latter no central bank can 
obtain credit from any other banking institution. T^p to the present only one 
third of the funds necessary to the Central Banks have been raised on the 
deposits of the public, while tw^o-thirds have been obtained by borrowings. 

At the end of 1034 total sum deposited by the public at the Central 
Banks amounted to about 18,000,000 crowns, the sum lent to 43,50'j,oo(^ and 
all the funds to about 600,000 crowns. Of the sum lent the primary loans 
amounted to 13,500,000 crowns, the other forms of credit granted to local bank< 
to 28,700,000, and the credits to other economic associations to 1,300,000 crowns. 
hV)r the loans granted by the Central Banks the following rates of interest were 
at the middle of 1935 made applicable: for primary loans 3 to 3 7^ per cent., 
for loans against promissory notes 3 3/4 to 4 V4 percent.; for cereal bills 3 to 4 per 
cent., for new bills 3 ^4 to 5 per cent, and for renew^ed bills 3 to 5 per cent. 
In addition to these rates of interest there are sometimes certain commissions, 
part of which go to the local banks. 

In accordance with the resolution of the Parliament in 1928, the State 
guarantees the loans obtained by the Central Banks up to a certain point, and 



state bonds are deposited as guarantee with the State Bank up to a sum corre* 
spending to 20 per cent, of the sums borrowed by each Central Batik. At the 
time these deposits were not to exceed 500,000 crowns for each central bank but 
following on the decision of the Parliament of 1934 the maximum has been raised 
to 750,000 crowns. 

The State gives financial support to the Central Banks in the form of an 
administrative subsidy, payable at 200 crowns for the first five years, 100 crowns 
for the second five year period, 50 crowns for the third, and 25 crowns for the 
fourth, this subsidy being calculated per year and by local affiliated bank or eco* 
nomic association. 

Every local affiliated bank and every other association has the right to send 
a representative to the general meetings. The representatives of the local banks 
have one vote; the representatives of the other associations have one tenth of 
a vote. 

The Council of the Central Banks is constituted by from 6 to 14 members 
elected for two years by the general meeting, as w^ell as one member elected by 
the Agricultural Credit Bank of Sw^edeti. The Council elects the president, vice- 
president, managing director and an Executive Committee consisting of three 
members chosen from among the members of the Council. The election of the 
managing director mu.st receive the confirmation of the Council of the Agricul¬ 
tural Credit Bank of Sweden. 

Svenska Jordbmkskreditkassan (Agricultural Credit Bank of Sw^eden). — As 
already stated, a principal joint organisation was established in 1930 for the co¬ 
operative agricultural banks, movement, viz., the Agricultural Bank of Sweden. 
According to a Royal Decree of 3 July 1930 the function of this bank is to borrow 
sums of money and to lend them to the Central Hanks w^hich utilise them for 
their activity, this apart from sums which may fall into tlieni from their own 
deposits; in addition the Bank is to contribute to the regularisation of the busi¬ 
ness in cheques and drafts, on sight or on order, to supervise the administration 
and activity alike of the central and of the local banks, and in addition to act 
as promoter of agricultural banks and in general to develop this movement. 

In the same way as the central and local banks the Agricultural Credit Bank 
of vSweden receives financial support from the vState in the form of an administra¬ 
tive subsidy, payable with 0,05 per cent, of the loans granted by the l)ank during 
the first five years of its working and decreasing subsequently prorata as in the 
case of the central and local banks. Special subsidies are payable by the State 
to the Agricultural Credit Bank of Sw^eden tow^ards the expenses of auditing, of 
instruction and of organisation. For the financial year 1934-35 the allocation 
estimated amounted to 50,000 crowns and had been larger in previous years. 

As capital for the working of the loans of the Agricultural Credit Bank of 
Sweden the State had placed at its disposal in 1930 state bonds to the value 
of 15,000,000 crowns at 4 3^2 cent., a sum .since increased to 25,000,000 crowm.s. 
In addition State bonds for a sum of 5,000,000 crowns were in 1933 placed at the 
disposal of the Agricultural Bank in order to form a guarantee for the loans made 
to it by the State Bank, and for the same purpose another 10,000,000 crowns 
were granted in 1934. The cover for the engagements of the Agricultural Credit 
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Bank of Sweden is however formed in the first instance by the guarantee of the 
central banks, which is in direct relation with the total of their borrowings from 
the Agricultural Credit Bank, and is joint and several in respect of all the banks. 

In order to concede loans to the central banks • the Agricultural Credit 
Bank of Sweden had effected borrowings to the end of 1934 for the sum of 
24,140,000 crowns, and in particular with the Administration of State Pensions, 
the Post Office Savings Bank and the State Bank. The average rate of interest 
on these borrowings w^as at the same time 3.57 per cent., and the average rate 
of interest for the loans made by the Agricultural Credit Bank of Sw^eden to 
the central banks amounted at the same date to 3.71 per cent. 

It is not practicable for the Agricultural Credit Bank to charge a less rate 
of interest for the loans made by it for the reason that it is obliged to pay for 
part of the sums borrowed a relatively high rate, 4 per cent., for a period 
of 10 years. In so far as it may be able to secure capital at the more reduced 
rates now in force, the bank will clearly be able to reduce still further the rate 
of interest for the loans it makes. 

As regards the employment of the profit arising from the working of the 
Bank it should be noted that in accordance with the rules such profit must 
be passed to the reserve fund. 

vSince 1933 all the auditing of the agricultural banks, central as well as local, 
has been centralised in a special section established for the purpose at the 
SvcHskii Jordhmk^krediikasi>an: this section also has advisory functions and super¬ 
vises the working of the banks. The propaganda carried out by the Agricultural 
Credit Bank usually takes the form of lectures given at different places, the 
distribution of literature, publication of articles and notices in tlie periodicals 
which circulate among farmers. The Bank has also undertaken the training of 
collaborators in the work of organisation, and in particular the organising of 
courses of instruction for tlie officials of the agricultural banks. 

The Sveni^ka JordbrNkskrcdtika^san is administered by a Council consisting 
of fue members one of whom is appointed b}’ the (jovernment and acts as 
])resident. A second is .selected by the Administration of the Public Debt and 
the other three b> the central banks. 

7. — Other co-oper.\tive oroaxisatioxs. 

C o-opcratian in Fruil-^nming and other Forms of Horticulture. —The co¬ 
operative organisations for encouraging growdng of fruit and of other horticultural 
products an important branch of agriculture in vSw’eden, shown by the fact 
that the value of the apple harvest alone is estimated at about 70,000,()0(> 
crow’ns—have been in existence for some time in Sweden and, in 1934, there 
w^ere already more than 800 associations of fruit-growers with more than 
40,000 members. The local associations of producers are either organised as 
provincial associations of an educational type for promoting fruit growing by 
means of courses and lectures, arranging for the trees to be examined J)y ex¬ 
perts, etc., or in so-called Fruit Centrals which are of more recent date and are 
engaged in collecting, selecting, packing and marketing the produce of their 
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members. At the head of the activity for improving the quality of fruits and 
developing fruit growing in general in Sweden is the Sverigcs Pomologiska For- 
ening (Swedish Association of Pomology), founded in 1910, while the Riksfor- 
hundet Svensk Frukt (National Federation of Swedish Fruit Growers), founded 
in 1934, which is the central organisation of the Fruit Centrals, is mainly a 
commercial undertaking. Its object is to secure the sale of that part of the fruits 
and other horticultural products of their members which they have not suc¬ 
ceeded in marketing locally, and to purchase, on behalf of the members, the 
requisites necessary for production. There is a very close collaboration between 
the fruit centrals, and the educational provincial associations, and betw'een the 
Swedish Association of Pomology and the National Federation of {Swedish 
Fruit Growers, and a representative of the former Association is included in 
both the council of management and the executive committee of the National 
Federation. 

When the organisation for marketing is completed there should be a total 
of fruit centrals. In the most important centres of production, packing sta¬ 
tions have been established where the products are collected, selected, packed 
and distributed, operations which are carried out according to rules which are 
uniform for the whole country. Of the 40 packing stations considered necessary, 
30 to 35 will be functioning by the beginning of the season 1035. 

Grain Warehousing Associations, —■ As has already been said, llic central 
associations for co-operative purchase of farm re(]uisites are also actively engaged 
in warehousing, drying, and marketing the grain of their members and granting 
credits on it. This activity, however, is not confined to these central associations, 
but is also carried out by other co-operative agricultural organisations specially 
established for this purpose, namely, the Lagerhmfdreningar (warclioiising asso¬ 
ciations) of which there are at present in existence 12 large and several of minor 
importance with a storage capacity of of about 60,000 tons (i). In «io far as these 
associations fulfil certain conditions relative to aftiliation, responsabilities and 
obligations with regard to supply, etc., the State, in accordance with the legisla¬ 
tion in force, grants them credits amortisable over a maximum period of 40 years 
for the purpose of constructing silos, such credits amounting to 60 to 85 ])er cent, 
of the building costs. Amortisation payments are not required over a period of 
3 years. If the silos are completed within a fixed period 15 per cent, of the 
building costs may be considered as State contribution and therefore only 70 
per cent, has to be repaid. 

Co-operation heiig^een Forest Owners, — While up to the time of the world 
war the activity of the forestry associations wns entirely confined to problems 
of production—re-afforestation, drainage, regeneration of forests, etc.—the 


(i) In Sci)tetnber io ^5 all tbe Kraiu vvarchousinc; ass^odalions formed a joint organisation, the Sven- 
i/v« Spamimdlsjorenin^arna^ Samorgani\ation (National Ketleration of (irain Warehousing Associations), 
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very serious crisis of I93i>i933 in the forestry industry, which contributes substan¬ 
tially towards the agricultural revenue in Sweden, brought the problem of market¬ 
ing to the front and led to a total transformation of the educational associations 
of forest owners into economic associations, either directly or through subsidiary 
organisations, whereas their work of sylviculture, properly so called, was to a 
great extent taken over by the so-called forestry administrations (Skogsvdrds- 
styrelser), institutions etablished by Royal Ordinance in 1923, for the purpose of 
seeing that the provisions of the laws on the supervision of privateh" owned 
forests are strictly observed. 

The principal object of the associations of forest owners, as they exist at 
present, is to market the forestry products of their members and to carry out 
propaganda for scientific production and a more extensive utilisation of forestry 
products. The subscriptions payable by members are generally fixed per hectare 
of woodland in production. A certain number of associations require only a 
single subscription of 100 crowns as the maximum, but many also require annual 
subscriptions of i to 25 crowns. Each member has usually the right to one vote, 
but in certain of the associations the more important members have the right 
to from 2 to 3 \^otes. The most recently established associations have all intro¬ 
duced the obligation to deliver certain ])roducts, but this obligation as a rule 
is only applied following a s])ecial decision by the general meeting of the Federa¬ 
tion. 

The sale of wood for i)aper pulp and the sale of wood for fuel are v^ery im¬ 
portant items in the programme of all the associations of fore.st owners in Sweden 
and, in addition, the sale of wood for saucing by the associations in the north 
and the sale of posts and beams by the associations in the central parts of the 
country and in the south. 

In i()32, the associations of forest owners established a joint organisation, 
the Skogsugareforeningarnas Riksforbund (National P'ederation of Associations of 
Forest Owners) w hich up to the present has been an organisation of an advisory 
nature interested also in forestry policy. It seems probable, how'ever, that in 
the future the Federation will also initiate an economic activity and wall take 
part in the organisation of marketing products. 

Other Assodafions, -- In addition to the agricultural co-operative organis¬ 
ations mentioned above there also exi.st among Swedish farmers several thousand 
associations for electric .supply, about 1,000 threshing associations and 300 to 
400 associations for operating mills, saw-mills, land drainage, for collection of 
litter and peat, beet-root growers, seed production, etc. 


H. Lindstedt. 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN 

OF 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


PIG BREEDING AS A FACTOR IN THE EARNING CAPACITY 
OF AGRICULTURE IN CERTAIN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
FROM 1927-28 TO 1931-32. 

(Conclmion ). 

In a series of articles which have appeared in this Review in the course of 
this year, the endeavour has been to discover tlie extent to which pig-breeding 
has influenced the earning capacity of farms or has been a factor in its 
variations. 

It has been recognised that the crops and the industries of a farm are part 
of its structure, and that their close organic connection makes it impossible to 
separate, speaking from the economic standpoint, the results accruing from the 
different branches. To quote M. Ferte, Director of the Soissons Accountancy 
Offlce (France), it is in the synthesis of all these separate accounts that the single 
figure is found that has an absolute and indisputable value: the one that relates the 
whole. Everything hangs together on a farm: the earning capacity ot one branch 
of farming influences that of another branch. 

The net return contains the key-stone of the whole of this discussion. Since 
the net return is the function at once ot the gross return and ot the farm expenses, 
by following the variations of the net return through the years, through the 
regions of production and the farming systems, it has proved possible to discover 
the causes of these changes: viz., the increase or decrease in the different returns 
constituting the total gross return, one of which is the gross return of pig breed¬ 
ing; the increase or decrease in the components of the farm ex|ienses and in the 
farm expenses themselves. In order to render the comparison possible among 
the countries, regions and farming systems, a common measure was chosen. 
The net return obtained in Denmark in 1927-28, for the whole of the Danish 
farms, which are mainly engaged in pig breeding, was reduced to 100 and served 
as the basis of comparison. The difference, positive or negative, then appeared 
between the net return of 1927-28 in Denmark and the net returns for the sub¬ 
sequent years in the same country; and further the difference between the net 
return in 1927-28 in Denmark and the net return in the other countries in 1927- 
1928 and in subsequent years. When the net returns increased, the data were 
examined to see if it was the gross returns that had increased or the farm expenses 
which had diminished, or whether the farm expenses had diminished to a greater 
extent than the gross returns. When the net returns diminished, the question 
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was whether it was the farm expenses which had increased or the gross returns 
which had diminished, or whether the gross returns had diminished to a greater 
extent than the farm expenses. From the gross return and the farm expenses 
the enquiry passed on to their components. 

The values used in our study of the financial results of farms have thus 
been the gross return, the farm expenses and the net return, which last, since 
it is obtained by deducting the actual expenditure from the gross return, is that 
part of the gross return which may be regarded as being the effective return from 
the capital invested the farming. 

If these accountancy results are compared with those of Denmark, it be¬ 
comes possible to assign the countries to three groups: I. a group containing 
Denmark and Overijssel (Netherlands), where 90 per cent, of the values produced 
are values derived from live stock farming; II. a group of countries where the 
proportion of live stock products in the gross return does not exceed 70 per 
cent.: Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, Finland; III. a group of countries where 
such proportion is from 40 to 50 per cent.: Germany. Austria, Poland, Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia. 

The gross return from pig breeding amounted in 1927-30: 


in Denmark.to 31.30 % of the total gross return 

in Overijssel.to 23.24 « » 

in Switzerland.to 8.89 » » 

in Norway .to 11.46 % » » 

in Sweden.to 6.49 » » 

in Finland.to 8.48 » » 

in Germany.to 9.34 » » 

in Austria.to 17.48 % » » 

in Poland.to 15.30^;;, » » 

in Lithuania.to 18.52 % » » 

in Latvia.to 13.65 % » 

in Estonia.to 13.93 


In Switzerland, Sweden, Finland and Germany this proportion is lowest; 
it is highest in Overijssel; the countries of Central and Eastern Europe hold 
a middle position. 

In regard to farm expenses, it may be said that the main expenses in 
Denmark are the labour costs and the expenditure for purchases of concen¬ 
trated feeds and that these are very high. They are lower in Overijssel. 

In Switzerland the main farm expenses are the labour costs and the general 
expenses. Farm expenses are higher than in Denmark; taking Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, a steady decline may be noted in that order. 

Labour costs and purchases of fertiliser are fairly high in Germany; this 
country holds a middle position between the countries producing at high cost 
and tho.se producing cheaply. The labour costs are 100 gold francs per unit 
of area (1.64 ha.); they are less high in Austria, in Poland, in Lithuania, in 
Latvia and in Estonia, a country which produces cheaply, than in Finland. 
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Switzerland is the only country which has a net return higher than Den- 
mark. Fiom 1927-28 to 1929-30 inclusive, the variations in the net return in 
the countries under review are due to atmospheric conditions, to the harvests, 
to the protection which was extended by the Governments to one or another 
product. The effects of the crisis do not begin to be felt till 1930-31. Market 
prices of farm products then collapse and the export trade is paralysed. Farm 
expenses, although lower, fall only in a less proportion than the gross return. 

In 1930-31, the percentage composition of the gross return changes. The 
percentage relating to pig breeding may be shown as follows:— 


for 

Denmark. 

.to 

29.09 % of the gross return 

» 

Overijssel. 

.to 

16.64 % 

)) 

» 

» 

Switzerland. 

.to 

1073 % 

)) 

» 

)) 

Norway. 

.to 

11.61 % 

)) 

» 

» 

Sweden. 

.to 

7-82 % 

}) 

)) 

)) 

Finland. 

.to 

8.65 % 

» 

» 

» 

Germany. 

.to 

8.56 % 

» 

» 

)) 

Austria. 


19-50 % 

)) 

» 

» 

Poland. 


12.13 % 

» 

» 

» 

Lithuania. 


17.09 % 

» 

» 

)) 

Latvia. 

.to 

12.99 % 

)) 

» 

)) 

Estonia. 


13-41 % 

» 

n 


The percentage of the gross return derived from pig breeding thus increased 
in Switzerland, Norwa^^ and in Austria; in Denmark, Overijssel, Sweden, 
Germany, Poland, Lithuania and Latvia it has diminished. The reasons will 
appear later. 

In Denmark, production increased, but prices fell lower than those of milk, 
so that the gross return of the dairy industry has gained ground. In the Nether¬ 
lands, the export of pigs slackened. In Switzerland the frontier was closed to 
animals from abroad, prices declined for oxen and pigs. In Norway production 
of fresh and condensed milk became less. The production of beef and pork 
increased but pig prices declined. Switzerland increased pork exports; pro¬ 
duction increased but prices unfortunately fell considerably. In Finland the 
volume of exports of eggs, pork, butter and cheese increased. In this country 
the cost of labour fell but building materials became dearer. In Germany the 
production of pork increased, in spite of the fall in prices; production of beef 
and milk was contracted. Austria became an exporter of dairy products, and 
Lithuania of cereals. The production of pork in Austria was greatly increased, 
and in Lithuania much more milk was produced. Pigs did not sell readily in 
Poland; in Latvia pig production increased and also, markedly, dairy produc¬ 
tion. Except for dairy products, the external trade of Estonia began to dis¬ 
appear. Prices and production of beef, pork and milk decreased in nearly 
equal proportion. 
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The net return has greatly diminished in Overijssel, in Norway, in Poland 
and in Estonia. In the other countries the position in maintained. 

In 1931-32 the net return fell below zero in Denmark, Overijssel, Austria, 
Sweden, Lithuania, Latvia and in Estonia in consequence of the collapse of the 
prices of agricultural products. Prices of farm requisites fell also but to a less 
extent; in Latvia these expenses even increased. From Denmark there was a 
larger volume of exports of eggs, pork, milk and especially of beef; from 
Lithuania, an increased bacon export, and from Estonia and Latvia an increase 
in the export of pigs. The exports of Swedish bacon increased by 9 per cent. 

In Germany, in Norway and in Poland the net return is seen to tend to¬ 
wards zero. Prices of agricultural products again fell in these countries to a 
marked degree; but in Germany the cost of labour was greatly reduced while in 
Norway, wages, prices of concentrated feeds and building materials fell, and in 
Poland purchases of fertiliser and orders for farm machines declined and 
wages fell. 

The net return was reduced in a less degree in Switzerland and in Finland: 
in Switzerland this was the case, although there was some increase in farm ex¬ 
penses, owing to governmental measures; in Finland, the reduction was due to 
the reduction in labour costs, the outlay for purchases of concentrated feeds, 
and the prices of building materials. The prices of agricultural products follow 
here as elsewhere a descending curve. 

In Switzerland, less attention was given to the production of beef than in 
the previous year. Finland increased exports of butter, cheese, bacon and 
especially of eggs. 

The place taken by pig breeding in the gross return in the year 1931-32 
will now be examined. The percentages of the gross return from pig breeding 
in 1931-32 will be shown, with, on the right, in brackets, the 1930-31 percentages, 
and opposite, the production in kg. of live weight per ha., of pigs, cattle and 
milk, in 1930-31 and in 1931-32. 



’Gross return from 

i' 

Production of 


1 

1 Milk 

Countries 

pigbreeding in % 
of total 

I)ork 

j beef 

[ production 


in 1931-32 

in 1930-31 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1931-30 

i 1931-32 

1 1930*31 

Denmark. 

29.47 

(29.09) 

174 

142 

47 

i i 

70 

1778 

1848 

Netherlands (Overijs.) 

20.26 

(16.64) 

118 

I18 

10 

154 

2304 

2179 

Austria. 

20.28 

(19-50) 

51 

43 


28 

264 

288 

Sweden. 

6.42 

( 7 - 82 ) 


38 

77 ! 

03 

647 

685 

Lithuania. 

19.88 

(17.09) 

34 

26 

4 

6 

151 

200 

Latvia. 

11.69 

(12.99) 

18 i 

18 

5 

8 

518 

938 

Estonia. 

10.30 

(I 3 - 4 -I) 

12 

14 

7 

10 

272 

194 

Germany. 

7.12 

( 8.56) 

' 28 

28 

34 

35 

351 

343 

Norway. 

11,13 

(11,61) 

104 

105 

93 

90 

1582 

1400 

Poland. 

11.97 

( 12 - 13 ) 

38 

33 

16 1 

II 

310 

325 

Switzerland. 

8.35 

( 10 - 73 ) 

56 

59 

1.35 1 

170 

1704 

1718 

Finland. 

8.46 

( 8.65) 

31 

27 

15 

15 

730 

744 
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The gross return from pig breeding thus rose in 1931-32 in Denmark, in 
Overijssel, in Austria, and in Lithuania: the production increased and the fall in 
prices was not so marked as to allow the returns from other products to outstrip 
that from pig breeding. In Poland and in Finland, although production in¬ 
creased, the gross return from pig fattening lost ground, while milk production, 
stimulated by more favourable prices, gained ground. In Sweden, Latvia and 
Germany, where production remained the same as before, the gross return from 
pig fattening was lower than that of the other branches, viz., in Sweden and 
Latvia, of milk production since milk prices were higher, while in Germany the 
milk production was larger. Elsewhere, the gross return from pig breeding 
was in part replaced by that from milk production, as in Estonia, by the returns 
from or by milk production and cattle breeding (in Norway), or from cereal 
production, in Switzerland. In Switzerland all live stock production show^ed 
a decrease. 

It will be seen that the view expressed at the beginning of this concluding 
article is not mistaken: it is impossible to make a separate study of the earning 
capacity of pig breeding, but it is possible to determine its importance in securing 
the net return, or the effective return on capital invested in agriculture. 

The effects of the crisis, not only for breeding but also for farming as a whole, 
w'ere thus disastrous in 1931-32. Hence, as already said, it is quite impossible 
to study a single branch of farming and its economic results in European eco¬ 
nomic life, if such branch is separated from the organic whole to which it is 
closely attached. To a more or less degree according to the country, crops are 
grown in Europe to maintain live stock. The cost prices of crop products are 
of less importance than their value in tiansformation. 

The effects of government measures are felt on the international scale, a 
measure adopted for one country in view of protecting a particular production 
takes effect outside the national territory. 

The results of farm accountancy, if combined with other economic and 
statistical information, reveal certain characteristic tendencies of the period 
examined. 

There appears to be no other method of determining the economic level of 
the farm. 

It IS intended, at some later date, to study the importance of pig fattening 
in the different regions, in relation to the farming systems and the size groups 
of farms. 
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(i) lu the first column of the Table are found the index-numbers of the net returns of all the countries under review, and for the years 1927-28, 1928-29, 1929-30^ 
1930-31 aod 1931-32. The net return of the Danish farms in 1927-28 has been taken as e<iual to 100 ; the other net returns are calculated on this base figure. The 
following columns show the difference, positive or negative, between the net returns, the gross returns aud the farm expenses in Denmark in 1927-28 and those in the 
subsequent j'cars. All the figures thus relate to the conventional unit of area adopted here, the area of 1.64 ha , corresp<inding to the net return of 100 gold francs 
in Denmark in 1927-28, 


















































Tabi,e II. — Production per hectare from 1927-28 to 1931-32. 



Production per hectare (x) 


Gross return in quantities (2} 


Country 

Cereals 

(quintals) 

Potatoes 

(quintals) 

Sugar 

beet 

(quintals) 

Cattle 
(kg. 
ot live 
weight) 

Mtik 

(kg.) 

Pigs 
(kg. 
of live 
weight) 

Cereals 

(quintals) 

Potatoes 

(quintals) 

Denmark: 









1927*38. 

9.X0 

1.92 

4 — 

107 

1,557 

131 

1.31 

0.81 

X928>29 . 

11.79 

3.98 

4.36 

108 

1,579 

152 

2 — 

0.89 

X929>3o . 

11.79 

3.64 

3.09 

80 

1,609 

14a 

X.28 

o.6x 

1930-31. 

10.43 

3.14 

3.43 

70 

1,848 

149 

x.ox 

0.72 

1931-32. 

8.98 

2.B3 

a.54 

47 

1,778 

128 

x.ox 

0.85 

Overijssel: 









1927-28. 

4.98 

11.98 

7.99 

128 

1,920 

144 

2.64 

— 

X929>30. 

6.78 

20.19 

8.95 

x66 

2,120 

231 

5.04 

— 

1930-31. 

5.19 

15.14 

9.25 

154 

2,179 

1x8 

6.19 

— 

1931-33 . 

4.78 

13-59 

4.45 

10 

2,304 

1x8 

2.9X 


Switzerland: 









1927-28. 

1.13 

3.25 

0.21 

146 

1,727 

52 

X.36 

2.38 

1928-29. 

1.10 

2.97 

0.22 

139 

1,734 

53 

1.51 

2.51 

1929-30. 

1.07 

3.62 

0.20 

152 

1,745 

1,718 

60 

1.30 

2.19 

1930-31. 

0.93 

2.62 

O.X9 

170 

59 

1.3a 

2.05 

1931-32. 

0.98 

3.33 

0.18 

135 

1,704 

56 

1.36 

2.83 

Germany: 









1927-28. 



.... 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1928-29. 

8.57 

14-- 

3.75 

33 

436 

38 

6.87 

5.61 

1939-30 . 

9 41 

13.64 

3.77 

38 

382 

27 

7.36 

5 35 

1930 31 . 

7.58 

16 — 

5.06 

35 

343 

28 

7.04 

3.50 

1931-32. 

7.52 

14.94 

3.77 

34 

351 

28 

6.21 

3.22 

Austria* 









1927-28. 

2.56 

4.22 

i.o6 

35 

295 

46 

X.80 

0.48 

1928-29. 

2.31 

3.48 

0.63 

29 

273 

38 

X.32 

0.86 

1929-30. 

2.47 

4.07 

I — 

26 

281 

36 

1.25 

0.62 

1930-31. 

2.33 

3.71 

1-37 

28 

288 

43 

1.59 

0.66 

1931-32 . 

1.97 

1 

3 69 

1.33 

14 

264 

51 

1.30 

0.60 

Norway. 









1927-28. 

3-37 

6,41 

— 

90 

1,380 

76 

2.28 

3 67 

1928-29. 

3 53 

9.99 

— 

«2 

1,382 

78 

2.80 

3-46 

1929-30 . 

3.24 

9 06 

— 

88 

1,425 

82 

2.65 

4.78 

1930-31. 

3-31 

7.67 

— 

90 

1,400 

105 

2.41 

3.73 

1931-32. 

2.04 

i 7.63 

•**" 

93 

1,582 

104 

2.07 

4.42 

Sweden: 









1927-28. 

5.82 

2.01 

2.12 

65 

957 

20 

4.23 

0.68 

1928-29. 

6.51 

3.63 

2.33 

72 

904 

19 

5.81 

0.78 

1929-30 . 

6 38 

3.73 

1.53 

60 

924 

31 

5.67 

1.51 

1930-31. 

6.51 

3.50 

2.40 

63 

685 

38 

4.84 

2.30 

1931-33 . 

5.30 

2.94 

1.74 

77 

647 

38 

4.63 

1.43 

Finland: 









1927-28. 

3.55 

3-53 

0.16 

19 

719 

26 

1.79 

X.IO 

1928-29. 

3.18 

2.03 ' 

0.14 

20 

765 

24 

1.36 

1.21 

1929-30. 

3.18 

2.27 

0.09 

19 

747 

24 

X.60 

1.22 

1930-31. 

4.46 

2.92 

O.IO 

15 

744 

27 

1.94 

2.18 

1931-33. 

3.83 

2.78 

O.IX 

15 

730 

31 

2.01 

1.82 

Poland* 









1927-28. 

4.67 

10.22 

1.38 

15 

352 

41 

3.42 

3.45 

1938-29.- 

5.12 

10.65 

1.88 

15 

351 

41 

3.66 

3.51 

1929-30. 

5.79 

12.33 

1.93 

14 

337 

38 

3.76 

2.43 

1930-31 . 

5.46 

11.78 

1.78 

XX 

325 

35 

4.Z3 

3.66 

1931-33. 

5.03 

11.64 

X.04 

16 

310 

38 

3.21 

3.36 
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Gross return in quantities (2} 

Cereals 

(quintals) 

Potatoes 

(quintals) 

Sugar 

beet 

(quintals) 

Cattle 

(kg 

of live 
weight) 

Milk 

(kg) 

Pigs 

(kg 

of live 
weight) 

Cereals 

(quintals) 

Potatoes 

(quintals) 

Lithuania 









1937*38 

3 15 

3 03 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Z928*39 . 

3 02 

2.30 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Z939 30 

4 12 

4 44 

— 

11 

x6o 

27 

3.30 

X 92 

1930-31 • 

4 41 

4 53 

— 

6 

200 

26 

562 

3 20 

1931-32 

4 03 

5 17 


4 

151 

34 

2 78 

2 ox 

Latvia 









I9a7‘28 

1 88 

I 67 

— 

12 

397 

22 

— 

— 

1928 29 

I 58 

0 80 

— 

14 

306 

z8 

0 69 

— 

1929 30 

2 32 

2 68 ! 

— 

11 ! 

1 329 

15 

0 7i 

— 

IQ30 31 

2 69 

2 35 

— 

8 

399 

18 

1 X 88 

— 

1031-32 

2 02 

2 32 

— 

5 

288 

18 

1 I 07 

— 

Estonia 


1 

1 




1 


1927 28 

‘ 2 5S 

2 40 

1 — 

14 

2x2 

18 

0 80 

1 XB 

1928 29 

1 40 

I 62 

I _ 


218 

x6 

0 71 

0 85 

1929 30 

I 70 

2 44 

— 

' 11 

197 

x6 

0 70 

1 00 

1930 31 

' 2 09 

2 80 

1 1 

1 

194 

14 

I II 

0 8s 

2931 32 

I 88 

1 

2 77 

1 _ ' 

7 

272 

12 

X 06 

0 86 


(1) FiKurcp taken from the Iftternational It ear Book of Agricultural *>taiistici and referred to the area nerv¬ 
ine as base for the transformation ralculation'i of the accountancy re<«ults this area not being the same in all 
countries as certain oflicts include the forests, iivater, etc , while others exclude them Consequently the figures are 
not strietlv comparable as betwttn ont countrj and another. 

(2) Figures based on the accountancy data and also referring for each country to an area calculated 
according to the custom of tlie offices as explained under (i) In the three first columns appear the quantities 
hariested per hectare of the area in question, and in the five columns following the quantities which goto 
make up the gross return, that is, those which were sold or consumed m the household, those which were transformed 
on the farm are excluded At hence the greater or less difference 


JosrpH DESLARZrS 

THE NEW REGULATION OF THE WHEAT MARKET IN SPAIN 

The agricultural wealth of Spain is estimated at 10,000 millions of pesetas 
per annum, half of this amount, approximately, being accounted for by cereals, 
in which wheat alone represents 50 per cent, since the average production of 
40,000,000 quintals of wheat is equivalent to 2,500,000,000 pesetas. 

It is clear from these figures that wheat is the basic factor in the agricultural 
wealth of Spain, thus justifying the particular attention given by the State to 
ever>i:hing relating to this essential foodstuff. As there has been in recent yeais 
a considerable body of legislation in regard to wheat, some brief account of the 
present position of the wheat problem in Spain would seem to be called for. 

The new direction given by the State to the wheat market, which has recently 
been dislocated by excessive imports in 1932 and by two very abundant harvests 
with consequent carry over of stocks, marks a profound change in the methods 
previously followed, vtz,, from a definite policy of intervention to one of trading 
on the open market. Up to the present, in fact, an interventionist policy prevailed 
introduced twenty years earlier, involving the fixing of standard prices, which 
sometimes represented the highest price that the grower could ask for his wheat 
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(maximum price), and at other times the lowest price which the miller was expected 
to pay for wheat. These standard prices as stated above fix the maximum and 
minimum price limits for Spanish wheats on the market, and within these two 
extremes there is a continuous advance for the months of the farming year in 
proportion to their distance from the time of harvest. Immediately after the 
harvest, the minimum price of 50 pesetas rules for earlier months up to November, 
when the rate rises to 51 pesetas and closes at the maximum price of 53 pesetas 
during the months of April and May which immediately precede the new harvest, 
the period when the wheat stocks are at their lowest. 

The establishment of these prices moreover had the effect of protecting the 
interests of the grower and of the miller whenever these interests were threatened 
by abnormal conditions. In years of crop failure and accordingly of scarcity, 
and before recourse is had to importation, the maximum rate above which the 
grower cannot sell his wheat acts as a protection of the interests of the miller, pre¬ 
venting the grower from taking advantage of the scarcity to sell at high prices; 
in years of good harvests the minimum price fixed for the millers' purchases pro¬ 
tects the interests of the grower who apart from these measures assuring him a 
remunerative price might have been faced with a serious fall in the price of wheat. 
There was no question of any export of surplus supplies in such years of plenty, 
since the prices at which Spanish wheats can be placed on the world consuming 
markets are too high to make export possible. Spain cannot in fact export wheat, 
firstly because, apart from the exceptional years of short or of surplus harvests, 
there is a close relation between production and internal consumption, and se¬ 
condly — and this the factor which is really prohibitive of export — Spanish wheat 
is grown at a very much higher cost price than are the wheats which have invaded 
the world market, such as the Canadian, the Argentine wheats, etc. On the other 
hand Spanish wheat cannot compete with these latter in quality. The ruling 
price of Canadian Manitoba I is 70 cents per bushel, which corresponds to 20 pesetas 
per quintal; this price when compared with the 50 pesetas which is the minimum 
price of Spanish wheat makes it useless to consider exportation. 

The object of this policy of standard prices is the maintenance of a low price 
for bread making it always accessible to the masses. Within the limits of this 
policy and in order to maintain its equilibrium a number of subsidiary measures 
ensured the steady working of the market; it will thus be seen that a tolerance 
is allowed in the percentages of other flours for admixture with wheat flour in 
times of wheat shortage, that the temporary importation of foreign wheat is per¬ 
mitted and that tariffs are lowered or even removed. It may be said that farmers 
and those engaged in subsidiary industries never for a moment experience any 
withdrawal of State protection. 

Such was the development of the situation up to the time when the surplus 
production of 1932, the excessive imports of the following year due to the poor 
harvest of the 1933 season, together with the stocks remaining from 1932 and the 
again abundant harvest of 1934, brought about a congestion on the market and 
new legislative measures had to be adopted in order to ensure regulation. Before 
however, giving an account of these measures which culminated in the abandon¬ 
ment of the policy of intervention, it may conduce to a clearer view of the situation 
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if some figures are presented relating to the production of wheat and to the areas 
under wheat cultivation in Spain in the five year period 1930 to 1934 (i): 


Production of Wheat (1930 to 1934) in Quintals 


1930 .39.925.575 

1931 .36,585.330 

1932 .50.133.551 

1933 .37,621,872 

1934 .50,848,833 


Area under Wheat Cultivation (1930 to 1934) in Hectares 


1930 .4.5051660 

1931 .4.550,653 

1932 4.552,135 

1933 .4.519.753 

1934 .4.608,331 


Hence while the areas under cultivation have scarcely varied from one year 
to another, the production shows very perceptible fluctuations, the difference 
between the crop production in 1931 or in 1933 and that in 1932 and 1934, being 
approximately 14,000,000. Since the quantities required for consumption and 
for sowings represent some 42,000,000 quintals yearly, the surplus production of 
these last mentioned years could not but have effects on the normal equilibrium 
of the market, causing dislocation. 

In view of these difficulties the Government accentuated its j^olicy of inter¬ 
vention by means of a Decree promulgated on i July 1934, by which free trading 
in wheat between growers and millers was prohibited and all operations of pur¬ 
chase and sale of wheat were placed exclusively in the hands of the Wheat Trad¬ 
ing Committees {Juntas de contratacion de trigo) set up by the Decree in ques¬ 
tion (2). This direct intervention was absolutely necessar>^ in order to do awa}’ 
with the abuses practiced alike by the two parties concerned, growers and pur¬ 
chasers It has already' been seen that in the years of an abundant cmp, when 
by the establishment of a legal minimum a remunerative price was assured to 
the grower for the whole year, the grower encountered difficulties in selling be¬ 
cause in view of the abundance of the crop the miller would reduce his purchases 
in the certainty that under the compulsion of necessity the grower, and more 
particularly the poorer cultivator, would be read}" to offer him the wheat at a 
price below the rate fixed. In other years of short production, while no import¬ 
ation such as would render the market normal was as yet allowed, the owner 
would place an exaggerated value on the product and would refuse to sell, holding 
the wheat in the certainty that the miller would endeavour to obtain it by offer- 


{x) The data are taken from the ItUerntUwfial Yearbook of Agricultural SfatisHcs published by 
the International Institute of Agriculture. 

(2) See the Montiuy Bulletm of Agricultural Economtes and Sociology. October 1034, pp. 472-477. 
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ing prices above the legal rate. From the opposing interests of the two parties 
there arose a chronic state of disorder on the market which it was the object of 
the Government to bring to an end, by setting up the Committees mentioned 
above which were to undertake all operations of sale and purchase, on a sworn 
declaration of stocks made by the growers and warehousers of the grain, thus 
ensuriug that no part of the product should escape the action of the State fiscal 
measures. 

In spite of the strictness with which the decree wa^ applied the holding back 
of wheat continued together with clandestine purchases at prices lower than 
those established by the scale of prices; on the other hand it must be recognised 
that as a result of the decree any very marked fall in the actual prices of wheat 
was avoided. Circumstances have rendered necessary the further improvement 
of the existing mechanism and of its working, and with this object a new supple¬ 
mentary decree was promulgated on 24 November 1934, by which there were 
set up new Committees known as regional committees {Juntas Comarcales) the 
function of which also was to intervene in all wheat purchase operations and to 
declare null and void the purchase and sale of this cereal if taking place apart 
from the intervention of the regional committee, and to impose on any buyer 
carr3dng out an operation outside the control of the new organisation a fine of 
not less than 10 per cent, nor above 50 per cent of the value of the cereal forming 
the object of the operation carried out or proposed. These newly instituted 
bodies consist of a president appointed by the Government and of two members 
one of whom represents the growers and the other the millers, together with a 
secretary. By the decree of 24 November 1934, the number of these committees 
is as. far reduced as possible, and with this reduction in view it is enacted that 
they are to be set up only in the localities of more importance either on account 
• of the extent of their wheat market, or from the existence of wheat flour mills, 
or because they offer from their position special facilities for the transport of the 
wheat to the natural points of consumption. 

The functions assigned to these organisations by the decree involve the total 
taking over by the State of the whole trading cycle of the wheat; from the recep¬ 
tion and registration of the sworn declarations of stocks made by the growers to 
the sale and delivery to the millers of all the consignments dealt with under the 
regulations. In consequence it will be the duty of the committees to issue the 
permits or way bills which prove that the owner of the wheat has fulfilled all legal 
obligations; to control the price operations so that they may be effected in con¬ 
formity with the rate indicated; to ascertain if the wheat sold corresponds in 
quality with the declaration made by the seller; to settle the disputes which may 
arise between the buyer and the seller; in short, to see that no part of the pro¬ 
cess escapes the strict intervention which ensures the proper working of the 
«market. 

^ By this decree there was instituted, as a basic and directive factor, in each 
province of the Spanish territory, a higher organisation presided over by the 
engineer in chief of the Provincial Agronomic Section and with a membership 
including two representatives of wheat growers, two millers and one representative 
of the Government acting as secretary. It was the function of this provincial 
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organisation to set up the regional committees already referred to, to assign 
them their sphere of action, to see that their working is in conformity with all the 
measures regulating the wheat market and in particular with the price regulations, 
to appoint delegates with the duty of intervening in the price operations con¬ 
nected with the purchase and sale of wheat, and of communicating to the central 
Government the position and course of the wheat market in their respective 
province. 

As indicated by the Government in the preamble of the decree as above out¬ 
lined, the measure is of a temporary character only, pending the conclusion of 
the enquiries made for the purpose of ascertaining whether at the time of the 
next harvest there would be fully established the network of silos throughout 
the peninsula. 

Such network, it is anticipated, will of itself, and also by means of the stan¬ 
dardisation introduced of commercial classes and types, regulate the wheat mar¬ 
ket and thus resolve this problem in a permanent way. The Minister of Agri¬ 
culture proposed to submit to the Cortes very shortly a bill granting the neces¬ 
sary powers for immobilising, without moving from the spot, large quantities 
of wheat, for releasing these if convenient, or for denaturing the grain and direct¬ 
ing it towards a form of consumption other than the present. By these measures 
supplemented by the proposal just described which was under consideration at 
the moment of the preparation of the decree of 24 April 1934, it was designed to 
bring the market into a normal position. 

Finally on 27 February 1935, the law granting the powers {Ley de Autori- 
zaciones) referred to in the preceding paragraph was passed. In spite of the 
measures taken so far, the problem of wheat remained serious from the continu¬ 
ance of the aggravating causes. The very large harvest of 1934, exceeding 
by more than 6,000,000 quintals the internal consumption needs, gave rise to a 
surplus which together with the carry over from previous harvests congested 
the market resulting in a price decline. It thus became necessary to withdraw 
from circulation a large quantity of wheat, and this was in fact the object of the 
law as now passed. It was a question once more of regulating the market in view 
of the fact that the measures taken previously, the establishment of prices 
and the intervention of the committees, had proved to be in themselves 
insufficient. 

In virtue of this law, the Minister of Agriculture is empowered to adopt 
two forms of procedure: the first is the voluntary holding back of a quantity 
up to 600,000 tons of wheat in the hands of agricultural associations or of indivi¬ 
duals. The other is the purchase of these 600,000 tons, which in this way are 
definitely withdrawn from the market; for this purpose is utilised private capital 
which is offered to the State and accepted by it. 

In the case of immobilisation, the owner of the wheat would receive, on the 
day on which the holding up agreement was concluded, a sum not exceeding 
9 per cent, of the value of his wheat at the price rate then ruling. This percent¬ 
age would represent interest on the capital, warehouse storage and insurance as 
against the undertaking made not to place the wheat on sale before the date 
stipulated. 


*• Ec. 13 
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The second method, or the definitive purchase, would be carried out by an 
institution established for that purpose expressly; such institution would draw 
from the operation, in addition to the normal interest, a limited business profit 
on the capital employed. The law affords in fact a maximum of protection to 
such an institution which is formed in order to prevent, in the words of the law 
itself, the subordination of the human to the economic interest, always the 
ruling one in large plutocratic enterprises, so long as these are not brought 
under the strict control of the general interest, as represented by the State. 

An examination may now be made of the method of meeting the expenses 
of the immobilisation, which include the payment of the premium for the holding 
up of the wheat and the general management costs. The expenses of the definitive 
purchase, on the other hand, include payment of interest on capital employed 
and the normal profit of the institution carrying out the purchase, as also the 
usual management costs. 

The funds for these purposes are supplied by the State and are obtained 
by means of a charge of one peseta per quintal of wheat, which in virtue of its 
powers the State imposes on all operations of buying and selling wheat. They 
are also derived from the receipts represented by the difference between the 
purchase and sale price of another operation effected directly by the State which 
in that same year bought a consignment of 105,000 tons of foreign maize The 
State in addition renounced the customs dues on this consignment of maize, 
and earmarked the same amount to the insurance of its operation of holding up 
or direct purchase of wheat. 

It is thus the State itself — a fact of great importance as giving an idea of 
the protection it affords to the farming interests — that undertakes the responsi¬ 
bility for all expenses and which ensures the ultimate destination of the grain 
to the grower who agrees to immobilise it, or to the undertaking which becomes 
the purchaser. 

The result of the out and out purchase of 600,000 tons of wheat is evident: 
once the more needy farmers have consigned their wheat, the others who are 
holders will be assured of sale before the end of the season. 

The first power granted by the law, that of immobilisation, does not require 
any large financial resources and hence does not involve the risks of management 
by powerful groups of financiers, although it does entail an official bureaucratic 
management wider than that required by an official enterprise undertaking such 
purchases. The second authorisation requires a much larger amount of capital, 
since it has to meet the expenditure involved in the purchase price of the quantity 
of wheat. 

It has already been stated that this law gave authority — and for that reason 
bears the title of Ley de Autorizaciones — to the Minister of Agriculture to immobi¬ 
lise a quantity of wheat or to buy it outright: the Minister however desired 
to share this responsibility with the lyegislative Chamber and, without concealing 
his preference for the authority granted him for effecting the definite purchase 
of the grain and for making use of private capital for financing the operation, 
he left the choice to the Chamber between the three courses: immobilisation, 
purchase outright, or the simultaneous use of both methods. The Chamber 
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pronounced in favour of the first, viz,, immobilisation of the surplus wheat, adding 
that if the object in view was not so obtained, then direct purchase with recourse 
to private capital should be adopted. 

The Minister proceeded immediately to immobilisation, maintaining the 
price at the ruling rate, as it was essential to guarantee the selling price of the 
wheat held back. 

The intention was to resolve the problem for the season in course and for 
the following seasons. Actually, if the seasons proved to be normal, the situation 
would resolve itself. In view, however, of the possible contingency of a fresh stir- 
plus due to an especially plentiful harvest, although the recourse to immobilis¬ 
ation always remained open, the law neverthele.^^s made provision for other means 
in preference, authorising the Minister also to impose a temporary embargo on 
new clearings of lands intended to increase the areas under wheat, while the reduc¬ 
tion of existing wheat areas was also under consideration. 

The facts, however, cheated the hopes and the good intentions of the fram¬ 
ers of the law'. When the immobilisation was decreed, only 25,000 tons of 
wheat were offered, a figure falling far below the 600,000 tons that had been anti¬ 
cipated. The measure had been in fact enacted too late for the small farmers who 
had for the most part already disposed of their wheat, at low prices, in clandes¬ 
tine sales in the hope of avoiding the effect of the price rates and of escaping the 
action of the assessment boards (Juntas fiscalizadoras), their first object being 
to raise ready money to meet their pressing needs. The larger growers and the 
speculative holders of wheat were w^aiting for a better opportunity of selling 
their stocks. 

In consequence it became neccwssary to have recourse to the alternative power, 
that of direct purchase, and with this object, there was published in March 
ic)35 a form of tender whereby the financial circles in Spain were made aware 
of conditions of tender for the purchasing contract. One month later, in April, 
after having examined the proposals and suggestions sent in, the Government 
published the rules of the tendering which may be summarised as follows: 

All financial in.stitutions of national character might tender provided that 
they engaged themselves as follows: 

(1) to purchase outright and keep in store, withdrawing it from the 
market, a quantity of wdieat up to 500,000 metric tons grown on the territory 
of the Peninsula, and forming part of the harvest of 1934; 

(2) to hold available capital of their own for employment in such pur¬ 
chase amounting to not less than 45,000,000 pesetas. This capital must be 
national; 

(3) to indicate the rate of annual interest which the lending institution 
will have to charge for the capital employed in the purchase of the wheat, such 
interest not to exceed that calculated by the Bank of Spain for its current dis¬ 
counting operations; 

(4) to indicate also the amount which the financing institution will claim 
to take at the expiry of the contract as trading profit; 

(5) to undertake to begin the purchases of wheat w ithin a fortnight after 
the contract has been conceded by the State, and further to undertake to pur- 
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chase the half of the 500,000 tons before i July and the remainder before i Au¬ 
gust, so that the market may be cleared before the arrival of the new crop; 

(6) to state in detail the method in which the concessionary undertaking 
proposes to proceed in the business of the purchase as assigned to it, indicating 
all the circumstances which may influence the due performance of the operations 
and the factors reckoned on for their full accomplishment. 

At the same time it is enacted in the form of tender that the institution 
obtaining the concession shall sell the wheat purchased without giving preference 
to any one consignment, that it shall make the purchases gradually and in the 
chronological order of reception, and that all the insurance operations effected 
by the contracting body are to be carried out with national insurance com¬ 
panies. Consignments of wheat purchased will be paid for in accordance with 
the rates in force for the cereal. 

In order to allow a profit to the institution obtaining the contract of pur¬ 
chase, such institution is empowered to purchase abroad and to import without 
payment of customs duties 100,000 tons of foreign maize. 

Finally the body obtaining the contract will be subject to inspection by a 
Committee appointed by the Minister of Agriculture which will control all the 
activities of the body. This Committee will include a (pialified agronomist at¬ 
tached to the Ministry of Agriculture, a State lawyer and an officer of the State 
Accountancy vSection. 

On the expiry of the period fixed by the Government measure for the con¬ 
cession of the contract, on two occasions no concession could be made, because 
there w'ere no tenders. The sum to be advanced for the purchasing operation 
was certainly large, but it was not on account of the high figure which represented 
the purchase of the 500,000 tons of wheat that the national financial undertak¬ 
ings abstained from competing. There was in fact another powerful factor which 
influenced the holding back of i)rivate capital, naineh, the serious risk attending 
the operation. The harvest was nearly due, and the forecasts w^ere for a spe¬ 
cially abundant crop; a further large surplus of wheat on the market could not 
fail to affect prices. It has already been noted that by the teiins of the con¬ 
tract as announced the institution making the successful tender would have 
to purchase the wheat at the price fixed by the scale at the time of making the 
purchase. If after the grain was bought and warehoused, there was to be a 
large surplu*^ from the new crop after all requirements w^ere met, the pi ice would 
necessarily have fallen and such fall w^ould entail a loss for the purchaser wdio 
had bought at the higher price. Moreover, the risk was still further increased 
by the incidence of other factors, for example, the possible deterioration of the 
grain purchased, either in its quality, or keeping pf)w^ers, during the period of 
holding back, sine* the purchasing institutions if not equipped with premises 
suitable for storage of this kind, might have had to warehouse the grain in i)laces 
not offering a full guarantee for the safe keeping of such large quantities of grain. 
It was mainly on this account that no tenders were received. 

All these government measures as above described, whether achieving success 
or not attaining the desired object, clearly reflect the desire of the Government 
to tackle and to resolve a problem which so directly affects the farming inter- 
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ests. Keeping this objective in view and in the determination to avoid at 
all costs the collapse of prices which might occur at the time of the coming 
harvest, which, as already stated; was forecasted as exceptionally abundant, 
the Government took immediate steps to meet the situation, and on 9 June 
1935 a law was enacted authorising the Minister of Agriculture to purchase 
either directly or by delegating his powers to a State Bank, with the resources 
of the Public Treasury, the surplus wheat which threatened to dislocate the 
market. 

In accordance with the terms of this law, the Minister of Agriculture obtained 
from the Chamber the authorisation to mobilise the necessary funds and 
instructed the Banco Exterior de Espana to make the purchase. This institu¬ 
tion, however, was not prepared to agree to do so, and the Minister, in the 
last resort, wdth the consent of the Chamber decided to split up the operation 
and to have it carried out separately by provinces. He asked for tenders from 
the leading agricultural associations and others offering large guarantees, and 
these were to carry out the purchasing operation in their territory under the 
inspection of the heads of the bureaux of the provincial agricultural department. 
This time the object was attained. 

The total sum of 209,000,000 pesetas which was set apatt by the Minister 
for this operation was obtained as follows: 30,000,000 from the Treasury, 
75,000,000 from a credit granted by the Bank of Spain with the State endorse¬ 
ment, and 84,000,000 from the Agricultural Credit Service. Out of these funds 
partial payments might be made to the provincial agricultural associations 
whose tenders were accepted, such payments to be used for the purchase 
of the wheat that might be offered, with the proviso that the grain must 
be in good and sound condition, free from impurities or with a maximum 
tolerance of 3 per cent.; the purchase would be made at the price fixed for 
each consignment by the head of the Agronomic Section in question. 

This last measure has been effective. This time the quantity of wheat 
to be withdrawn from the market was 400,000 tons, and of this it proved 
possible to purchase 372,978 tons for which 185,012,444 pesetas were paid; 
that is to say, the farmer received on an average 50.38 pesetas per quintal, 
a price which may be considered as remunerative. The difference between 
the quantity bought and the 400,000 tons contemplated, viz., 27,022 tons of 
wheat, forms the guarantee of loans incurred and not paid off by the National 
Agricultural Credit. 

It was observed at the beginning of this article that the State was propos¬ 
ing to find another method of solving the wheat problem which so readily 
becomes acute in a country such as Spain, which has a small regular shortage 
of wheat but where there may occur such serious irregularities of production 
that in some years the supplies reaching the market may exceed the home 
consumption and depress the price movements. It is a question of passing 
from a strictly interventionist policy to trading on the open market and to 
a free circulation of wheat throughout the whole country. 

Mention has already been made ot the forms taken by this interventionist 
policy and an account has been given of the legislative measures relating to max-^ 
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ima and minima prices, the establishment of provincial and regional committees 
and also the committees for purchase and sale of wheat, and finally of the Ley 
de Autorizaciones the object of which was to withdraw from the market the sur¬ 
plus stocks which brought about the lowering of prices. 

The measures which open the way to free^ trading may now be examined. 
In the preamble of the Decree of 21 September of the present year, which sets 
up the provincial committee regulating the wheat market a body replacing the 
regional and provincial committees which disappear, the text reads: ** the Govern¬ 
ment reiterates its principle as opposed to the policy of interventions on the wheat 
market which is continued only under pressure of circumstances, and it awaits 
the approval of the law already presented to the Cories and designed to bring 
about the establishment of purely agricultural organisation wJiich will give a 
proper direction to and finally resolve the problem. 

The organisation referred to by the preamble is no other than the Wheat 
Consortium, i, an institution which, in accordance with the bill now put for¬ 
ward, will act on all the national markets buying wheat and selling it at fair 
prices which will vary in the course of the year according to the season. In the 
scheme for formation of this Consortium special attention has been given to the 
establishment of the prices, since actual experience has shown that the system 
of standard prices uniform for the whole country, such as was in force, far from 
contributing to the solution of the problem merely complicates it. The rate 
must correspond with a fair price, and as such is considered one that covers all 
costs of production while leaving also a legitimate profit to the grower. This 
conception of the fair price embodied in the bill differs alike from the conception 
held by the grower and from that of the buyer, since for the former the fair price 
is the highest pOvSsible and for the latter it is the lowest j^ossible. Moreover the 
price as established by the Consortium will not be the same in all the regions, 
for in Spain there are lands on which the cost of production of 100 kg. of wheat 
does not exceed 35 pesetas while on others outlay of at least 50 pesetas is en¬ 
tailed. The variation in the price of wheat according to the season is fully justi¬ 
fied; when the commodity is one the production of which is not continuous but 
intermittent, as is the case of wheat, the seasonal variation of price is a conse¬ 
quence of the pressure of supplies at the time of harvest and it is natural that 
the first seller receives a price lower than sellers who hold back; otherwise all 
would wish to sell without delay since, apart from avoiding all warehousing risks, 
they would benefit by the interest on capital. The seasonal variation in the 
price of wheat represents economic factors as obvious as the interest on capital 
and the insurance premium covering all risks, including the risk of an anticipated 
price fall due to the forecast of an exceptionally fine crop. All these factors must 
be taken into account in price fixing. 

The latest measure taken by the Government for the definitive solution of 
the wheat problem in an atmosphere of commercial freedom is of quite recent 
date, viz., 14 November of the present year. A decree issued on that date estab¬ 
lishes the office of Commissioner General for wheat, an indispensable office, 
since the constant changes of the Government on the one hand, on the other 
the immense range of action required of the Minister of Agriculture, made it 
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impossible to devote the continuous attention necessary to a question of such 
importance to the Nation as that of wheat. The Commissioner General is already 
appointed and the Government is delegating to him all the powers which the 
relevant legislation in force confers upon the Minister of Agriculture. 

The duty assigned to the Commissioner by the decree is the examination 
of the scheme for the Wheat Consortium which is to organise definitely the wheat 
market, in the conditions of trading in a free market, and while waiting for the 
approval of the Chamber for the bill to establish a provisional regime, simple 
and less interventionist than that in force, while at the same time sufficiently 
strong to encourage elasticity on the market, which at present is greatly hampered 
by the numerous laws that have been successively enacted in recent years, 

E. Martinez de Bujanda. 


[HAIL INSURANCE IN SPAIN 

In 1934 the following private companies were operating hail insurance in 
Spain. 

Mutual insurance societies. 

"'Caja de seguros mutuos contra el pedrisco, founded in 1917 at Madrid 
b}^ the Spanish Farmers' Association. 

“ Mutua espanola de seguros agropecuarios, " founded at Madrid by the 
National Catholic Agrarian Confederation. 

** Mutua de seguros agricolas, ” founded at Madrid by the co-operative action 
of owners of farms in Spain. 

Spanish and foreign limited companies. 

“ Govadonga, " a limited insurance company of Madrid, Alarcon, founded in 
1924 with a share capital of 5,000,000 pesetas and a paid up capital of 1,250,000 
pesetas. 

“La Compagnie d'assurances gene rales, " Paris. 

“ L'abeille-grele, " Paris (i). 

Private insurance companies in Spain come under the Commercial Code and 
under special laws relating to the supervision of insurance companies, for example 
the law of 14 May 1908 and the regulations of February 1912 (2). 

The law of 1908 has had precedents in Spain in regard to State supervision 
of insurances. By article 32 of the Finance Law of 5 August 1893 the insurance 
companies or societies were bound periodically to submit the balance sheet of their 
operations and to deposit values representing their mathematical reserves. A 


(1) El pro^rcso agricola y pecuario, Madrid, 22 September 1935, p. 560. 

(2) Angel DE Torrej6n y Boneta, Economia y valoracidn agricola, forestal y urbana. Ma* 
drid, p. 33, 



further step in the direction of inspection was made by article 43 of the Finance 
Law of 30 June 1895 as completed by a measure of 21 January 1896, 

Jt was, however, the law of 14 May 1908 which actually laid the foundations 
of a methodical and permanent inspection and supervision. This law contains 
four chapters and some temporary provisions. 

Chapter I entitled General Provisions is the most important. By Article i 
there are brought under the provisions of the law all undertakings the object of 
which is to effect insurances on human life by means of companies with fixed 
premiums, mutual societies or share-out clubs, on moveable or real property and 
in general on any risk. Such undertakings may exist for any purpose, may have 
any form or any designation; they must be registered at the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture. For the purposes of the application of the I,aw, there are considered 
as national enterprises those which have their headquarters in Spain, and are 
not either affiliated to or branches of foreign companies. By the terms of article 3 
there are excepted from the provisions of the law, the Monts-de-pi^te, mutual 
aid societies, local thrift associations, whether municipal or provincial (i), as well 
as institutions undertaking insurance on land or sea transport, formed in accord¬ 
ance with the Commercial Code. Article 10 reaffirms that institutions insuring 
against accidents in work are subject to a special regime (2). 

Among other necessary formalities required by Article 2, for obtaining regis¬ 
tration, the societies or companies must, as a preliminary, deposit, in values as 
fixed by the law, a security which amounts to: for national or foreign life insur¬ 
ance companies, 200,000 pesetas, if foreign on condition that they belong to a 
country granting legisl&tive reciprocity, otherwise the security for foreign com¬ 
panies is 500,000 pesetas. For other insurance in.stitutions the securit}" may 
amount to from 5,000 to 100,000 pesetas. 

By article 4 and the following articles, the conditions under which registra¬ 
tion may be refused are laid down, and also the possible methods of appeal against 
the refusal of registration. 

Chapter II is devoted to guarantees. These consist in the first place in cer¬ 
tain injunctions in regard to publicity, and secondly, and especially, in the invest¬ 
ment of the funds of the companies — in values determined by the law — in the 
deposit of these funds in the general Bank of deposits, and in the compulsory" 
constitution of mathematical reserves. Foreign companies operating in Spain 
are required to constitute mathematical reserves, not only for the insurances 
arranged and transferred abroad by them or by their branches or affiliated bodies 
in Spain, but also for the insurances arranged by them on vSpanish soil (art 20). 
They are further required to keep special books, drawn up in Spanish, for all 
operations effected by them in Spain; their policies and contracts must be 
prepared in Spanish. These provisions of article 22 of the law repeat those of 
article 12 of the French law of 17 March 1905. 


(1) The same exceptions are to be found in Article i of the French la\\ of ly March 

(2) Taw of 30 January iqoo (Annuatre de Ugislatum drangiref 1901, p 284). 
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Ciiapter III establishes an advisory Committee in insurances and a body 
of insurance inspectors with the duty of supervising and inspecting the companies. 
Chapter IV states the penalties in respect of any violations that may occur of 
the provisions. The law concludes as already stated, with some temporary 
provisions (i). 

The public authorities have been actively engaged with agricultural insurance 
during recent years (2). In 1919 the State, by decree of 9 September, established 
the National Organisation of Agricultural Insurances (Mutualidad Nacional del 
Seguro Agropecuarto), one of the most immediate objects of which was hail insur¬ 
ance. The field of activity of this organisation rapidly developed, and on 26 
September 1929, it was transformed by decree into the Commission of Agricultural 
Insurances with widened scope. The directive impulse given to national insur¬ 
ance by this organisation, alike in its earlier and in its subsequent form, proved 
a stimulus to private insurance. Later, however, insurance under direct State 
management was abolished, and the Commission was transformed into a Section 
ot Agricultural Insurances with a more limited field of action, dealing only with 
reinsurance or farm risks, especially of hail damage, this latter being now^ the 
branch best known. In accordance with the terms of the decrees of 23 April 
and 18 June 1930, insurance companies, the risks of which had been reinsured 
by the Section, had the right to compensation for hail damage, and also to 
valuation costs. 

In 1934 a very important decree dated ii January greatly widened the range 
of State activity in the sphere of agricultural insurance. 

The rollowing is an account ot the main lines of the organisation of this form 
of State intervention. 

Under this enactment a clear distinction was established between insurable 
and non-insurable farm risks. To the former class belong, as well as hail insur¬ 
ance, also forest fire and farm fire insurance, and insurance against live stock 
mortality and against incapacitation of stock. 

As non-insurable risks, on the other hand, are considered risks from drought, 
frost, floods, persistent rains at critical periods, hurricanes, and finally risks due 
to plant diseases and pests. 

Protection against hail risks as also against all other insurable risks is carried 
out by the State by means of reinsurance contracts, wdth or without compensa¬ 
tion for losses, by subsidiary insurance contracts, or by establishing a direct vState 
insurance service, either voluntary or compulsory. 

The reinsurance, or subsidiary insurance, contracts are arranged for a period 
of one year, and may be extended year by year for a further period of two years 
without any modification in terms. A decree of 19 January 1934 prescribes that 
application must be made for these insurance contracts and their extensions 


(1) P. SuMnsN in the Annuatre de Ugislation dtrangirc published by the Socicte de legislation 
compar^e. Paris, igocj, p. 353 - 

(2) Boletin dal JnsHtuto da Reforma Agraria, December 1933, p. 265. 
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before 31 October, and that the terms should be finally agreed before the end of 
the following month of November. 

Provided that it undertakes agricultural insurance and fulfils the conditions 
to be stated below, any society or company may enter into reinsurance or sub¬ 
sidiary insurance contracts with the State. The societies are required: {a) to have 
obtained due authorisation from the insurance and thrift inspectorate to operate 
in Spain; (6) to fix their regular premium rates and supplements in such a way 
as to cover the expenses of insurance and reinsurance, taking into consideration 
the scale of exemptions as accepted, or calculated by the State; (c) to recognise 
the right of the State to satisfy itself as to the accuracy of all the particulars which 
refer to the work of these societies or companies, as also its right of inspection 
and interveiition in the assessment of damage or losses, to submit, in the event 
of disagreement as regards the assessments, to the judgment of an umpire or of 
three official experts, one of whom shall be appointed by the State; {e) to have 
recourse, in the event of any doubt as to the interpretation of the contract, to 
an arbitration tribunal, consisting of the head of the Service of insurance and 
thrift attached to the department of Thrift and Social Policy, of a member of 
the Council of the Service appointed by the said Council from among the repre¬ 
sentatives of the insurance organisations, and an official appointed by the Direc¬ 
tor-General for Agrarian Reform. Such recourse may be had without prejudice 
to the right to make further appeal to the ordinary courts. 

Mutual insurance societies are required not only to conform to the above 
conditions but must also bring evidence that: (a) they constitute a single society 
and that they operate over the whole of vSpain whatever may be the branch of 
insurance they undertake; (6) that they are forming federations of mutual insur¬ 
ance societies within the limited radius of activity whatever may be such radius 
and whatever the branches of insurance so operated, and that, linked together 
in such organisations, they operate over the whole of the national territory; (c) that 
in the case of their operating hail insurance, their membership consists of at least 
500 full members, and that, in the case of theii operating insurance for more than 
two kinds of crops, their total assured capital amounts to at least 5,000,000 pesetas. 
The required figures as regards membership and total of assured capital have to 
be doubled in the event of the societies in question co\'ering risks on one 01 two 
kinds of crops only. 

These conditions may be modified by ministerial ordinances, when circum¬ 
stances require it, and after the necessary information has been communicated 
to the proper quarter. 

Mutual insurance societies which conform to the rules set out, and which do 
not offer a choice of risks, nor, in general, place a limit to the acceptance of risks, 
may make application to enter into a reinsurance contract with the State and may 
choose between two forms of reinsurance: a reinsurance without compensation 
for losses on the basis of a share which shall not exceed 90 per cent, of all risks 
and of a maximum commission of 30 per cent, on the premiums; and a 
reinsurance with compensation for losses on the basis of a share not to exceed 
75 per cent, of all risks, and a commission on the premiums which must not exceed 
25 per cent. 
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Societies are to retain on their own account at least 25 per cent, of each 

Tisk. 

When the reinsurance by the State takes the form of a contract with com¬ 
pensation for losses and reinsurance of 75 per cent, of the losses, such com¬ 
pensation may amount to 100 per cent, of the losses insured by the mutual 
insurance societies, including the costs of valuation. When on the other hand 
less than 75 per cent, of the risks are reinsured by the State — whether the 
insurance society has or has not reinsured the remainder with another society — 
the liability of the State must not exceed that corresponding proportionally 
to the percentage established by the contract. 

The percentage of liability for the compensation of losses is to be stipulated 
in the contracts and in certain cases for which provision is made in the law 
it may be limited by the State if circumstances make this advisable. 

Limited companies and mutual insurance societies which operate or offer 
choice of risks or which limit their acceptance of risks, may enter into reinsurance 
contracts on the basis of a maximum share of 50 per cent, of all risks, no com¬ 
pensation of risks however being stipulated. On its side, the State may reinsure 
excess of risks with societies legally authorised to effect hail insurance in Spain. 
For this purpose there may be considered as excess any portion exceeding 5 per 
cent, of the total of the original risks. The State cannot grant nor insure 
risks in reinsurance on an optional basis. As regards subsidiary insurances, 
the mutual insurance societies which conform to the rules established by the 
law indicated above, and which do not operate a choice of risks nor in general 
place a limit to their acceptance of risks, may make application to the State 
to enter into a contract of subsidiary insurance by which a maximum of 10 per 
cent, of the liquid premiums of the previous season may be fixed but no com¬ 
mission included. Such societies are to retain on their own account 25 per 
cent, at least of the total of each of the risks insured by them. Limited 
insurance companies and mutual insurance societies which operate a choice of 
risks or which limit acceptance of risks may not enter into subsidiary insurance 
contracts with the State. As regards direct insurances the law has established 
that the State may effect insurances of this t>’pe only: (a) in the case where 
there is an insurable risk not covered by private insurance. When a direct 
insurance on the side of the State exists and private insurance decides to 
operate, the direct insurance by the State comes to an end and is replaced by 
the private insurance on condition that this latter insurance is effected in accord¬ 
ance with the guarantee conditions required for the insured persons; (b) when 
the private undertaking effects insurance with an evident bias in favour of 
the insured persons; if however the causes of this bias disappear, then the 
direct insurance by the State comes to an end; (r) in the case in which on 
account of the special character of the farm property, the State is directly con¬ 
cerned in its preservation, protection and development and for this purpose 
it assigns fixed grants. In such a case, the direct insurance is to be under¬ 
taken by the service of protection against the insurable risks, or by any other 
service considered to be the most appropriate for the purpose contemplated, 
it being understood that a special authorisation is required, and that, if the 
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service of protection has not the direct management, it should have the pre¬ 
ference as reinsurer or subsidiary insurer. 

In order to guarantee its action of protection the State reserves to itself 
the right to carry out an inspection through its, experts and at any moment 
of the social and economic activities of the societies with which contracts have 
been made, as well as to intervene when it is considered advisable in the event 
of losses or of the valuations arising out of the reinsured losses even if there 
are no relations existing between these societies and itself. 

In no case may rates for agricultural risks be established by these societies 
on any technical basis which would result in net premiums less in value than 
those calculated or approved by the State. 

In view of fulfilling the obligations contracted in consequence of its pro¬ 
tective function of insurable farm risks the State is to include in the budget 
the sums required for covering any deficits due to the excess of the total of 
losses and costs over the premiums received or to the total of the compensation 
of losses in the case of reinsurance. Such entries on the budget may be accum¬ 
ulated in such a way that in favourable years the surpluses may be paid 
into a general reserve fund which will make it possible to pa^’' in years of disaster, 
the whole or a large proportion of the losses without involving the State in 
fresh sacrifices. 

When the total of the general reserve reaches at least 2 per cent, of the 
capital reinsured, directly insured or the object of subsidiary insurance by the 
State in the course of the previous year, the entry in the budget may be omitted 
or reduced until th^ reserve in question falls to a level lower than 2 per cent. 
In the years when the total of premiums paid in exceeds the compensation 
sums and the costs, the surpluses so arising must be accumulated with the 
payments made by the State with the view of increasing the general reserve. 

Mutual insurance societies which conform with the provisions of the law 
and which do not operate a choice of risks nor limit risks, and which have 
surpluses of premiums over compensation payments, are obliged, in the same way 
as the National Service of Agricultural Insurances, to form or to add to a general 
reserve intended to cover the deficits which may occur in the course of disastrous 
years, and that even if this obligation does not spring directly out of contracts. 

The State undertook, starting from the date of the entering into force of 
this law, not to grant any extraordinary credit intended for purposes of 
relief of persons who have suffered losses in consequence of insurable calamities 
affecting agricultural or forestry enterprises, provided that the sums, entered 
on the State budget for the purpose of protecting agriculture against agricultural 
and forestry risks, amount at least to one per cent, of the capital reinsured or 
directly insured or subject to subsidiary insurance during the previous year. 
The undertaking made not to grant extraordinary credits holds also in the case 
when the credits established by the State in view of covering the surpluses of 
losses and costs over premiums, cease or are inferior to one per cent, of the total 
of capital reinsured or insured in either of the ways indicated. 

The agricultural insurance department, which has assumed the name of the 
National vService ot Agricultural Insurances (Servicio Nacional de seguros del 
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campo) has the function of applying the protection established by the law, and 
acts under the Ministry of Agriculture. It is attached to the Institute of Agrarian 
Reform in the capacity of this latter body of representative and manager of the 
public administration. The National Service of Agricultural Insurances under¬ 
takes the conclusion of contracts of reinsurance and of subsidiary insurance under 
the prescribed forms and conditions, provided that the economic conditions and 
the organisation of the societies who apply for this form of State aid so permit. 

This Service established costs, constitutes and adds to reserves, invests the 
funds at its disposal in State values, administers the reserves so constituted, 
and i^ necessary, also the residue still remaining of the foundation capital of the 
former Mutualidad Nacional del Seguro Agropecuaria which capital was placed 
by Decree Royal of 13 June 1930 at the disposal of the Service of Agricultural 
Insurances. 

The expenses of this Service are covered by the following receipts: (a) a 
supplement on the premiums, capital sums or policy costs, such supplement to 
be fixed eaqh year in the contracts but never to exceed 5 per cent, of the pre¬ 
miums; (b) the interest from the investment of the reserves; (c) the commissions 
collected for risks assigned in reinsurance; (d) subsidies that may be granted 
by the provincial Chambers, the communes and other institutions of public 
character; (e) donations and bequests made by private persons; {/) any other 
receipt not here contemplated. 

The surpluses from the recovery of costs, which may be obtained in the course 
of each working year, are assigned to form a special reserve known as an auxiliary 
reserve, which is used to subsidise at their inauguration mutual aid funds or banks 
for non-insurable risks when such are legally constituted. This reserve may also 
be used to reconstitute the working capital of the former National Insurance 
organisation for agricultural insurance. 

The law enacted further that so long as the Service of Agricultural Insurances 
cannot cover expenses from its own resources, the Institute of Agrarian Reform 
will be expected to enter on its budget, as was the practice up to the date of the 
publication of the law of 1934, the sums required for the upkeep of this 
Service. 

Protection against non-insurable risks is afforded by the State either in the 
form of direct grants in aid made in the case of damage by hurricanes or floods, 
or through the stimulus given by it to the formation of mutual aid banks. 

The assistance in the form of grants is intended exclusively for the encour¬ 
agement of public works of agricultural interest, which may come to the help 
of affected areas, and for this reason these grants can never be used for the 
compensation of individuals. 

The Council of Management undertaking the administration of these relief 
measures and constituted for the purpose in close connection with the Ministry of 
Agriculture has the duty of determining the quality and quantity of the work 
which has to be carried out in each case. 

The total sum employed in this way must not, according to the law, exceed 
25 per cent, of the losses as ascertained by the technical staff: the distribution is 
to be determined by the Council of Management. 
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No advances may be made on any pretext whatever in respect of grants in 
aid which are to be assigned. Moreover the sums approved for any disaster will 
be granted on a provisional basis only until, at the end of the year, it becomes 
possible to determine the precise amount available for each case. 

The grants in aid made by the State are debited to a special fund of the 
budget. This fund may accumulate the surpluses obtained in the more favour¬ 
able seasons, forming a supplementary reserve which is to be employed in the 
course of years in which disasters occur. If a special heading has not oeen 
established in the budget, an extraordinary credit must be granted for the same 
purpose. In other cases of non-insurable risks, other than hurricanes and flood, 
the vState has undertaken in accordance with the law of 1934, to encourage the 
formation of mutual aid banks maintained by the farmers themselves: such 
banks must be authorised to function by the competent bodies. 

These banks may receive subsidies from the National Service of Agricultural 
Insurances whenever there are in existence funds in the auxiliary reserve. 

Banks or funds of this character and receiving technical or financial assist¬ 
ance from the State may be inspected at any time with a view to supervising 
or facilitating the normal course of their working. Banks formed apart from 
State aid can only be inspected if one-third of their members so reciuire. 

As regards premium rates, the latest classification of agricultural products 
for insurance against hail is as follows 

First Class. 

RooL^, tubers and bulbs' rape, turnips, carrots, radishes, parsnips, sugar- 
beet and fodder-beet, potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, sweet potatoes, edible 
sedges, yams, garlic, onions, leeks, shallots, etc. ~ Natural and ^oun grasses, ifc : 
Lucern, clover, sainfoin, Spanish sainfoin, ray-grass, fenugreek, bromc grass, 
meadow grass, etc. - Aromatic plants (with the exception of tobacco and anise): 
tea, hops, cumin, etc. - Oleaginous plants: peanut, castor oil plant, col/.a, 
poppy, sunflowers, sesanium, etc. - Mulberry leaves: for silk-worm food 

Second Class. 

Winter cereals (with the exception of oats and barley), wheat, rye, spelt, 
meslin, etc. - Maize and pameum 

Third Class. 

Summer cereals (with the exception of maize and panicum)* rice guinea 
corn, buckwheat, millet, canary-grass, etc. - Oats and barley. Anuse. Colonrni^ 
plants: saffron, bastard saffron, woad, madder, etc. Farinaceous vegetables: 
haricots, tares, chick-peas, carobs, lentils, blue vetch, lupins, beans, vetches, 
peas, dolichos, soya, etc. - Fodder plants for seed. 

Fourth Class. 

Textile plants (with the exception of hemp): linen, cotton, China-giass, 
esparto giass, aloe, etc. - Nurseries of bedded out plants. - Varieties of fruit 
trees with dry fruit: almonds, filberts, chestnuts, walnuts, etc. 
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Fifth Class. 

Spring fruits: apricots, strawberries, cherries, figs, medlars, etc. ~ Osiers. 
Beetroot for seeds. Tobacco of current qualities for cut tobaccos. 

Sixth Class. 

Hemp. Nurseries for grafted fruit-trees. Market-gardens: melons, water¬ 
melons, gherkins, capsicum, tomatoes, egg-plant, cucumbers, etc. - Tobacco: 
good quality, for cutting. - All plants grown in kitchen-gardens and intended 
for direct consumption. 


Seventh class. 

Summer and autumn fruits (with the exception of apples and plums): pears, 
peaches, quinces, figs, pomegranates, etc. - Wine grapes. Olives for the pro¬ 
duction of oil. 


Eighth Class. 

Apples and plums. Table grapes. Olives for direct consumption. Oranges 
and lemons. 

SpecialClass. 

Tobacco, fine quality, for cigars - Ornamental and garden plants and their 
flowers. Teasels or wool-carders. 

In regard to the quota for this class, a consulcation should be held before 
the insurance is accepted. 

The tariffs of the premiums vary con.siderably, not only in the different 
provinces, but also in the jurisdictions of each province and even in each 
commune of the jurisdictions. 

The following table shows the minimum, average and maximum premiums 
of each class for the insurance of capital of loo pesetas: 


Classes 


Premiums 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 


VII 

vni 

Minimum . . . 

. . 0.60 

0.80 

1.10 

1.40 

1.80 

2.15 

2.50 

2.85 

Average . . . . 

. . 2.20 

2.40 

3.20 

4.00 

4.80 

5*^>5 

6.50 

7-25 

Maximum . . . 

. • 3 30 

4.40 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

10.00 


A compulsory supplement of 15 % must be added to all the above-men¬ 
tioned premiums. 

In accordance with a decree is.sued by the Minister of Finance (Gaccta 
of 28 June 1934) there has been established under the auspices of the Central 
Commission for experiments in tobacco growing, a system of insurance against 
hail which includes all the tobacco crops in Spain. Re-insurance is guaranteed 
and will be effected principally through the National Agricultural Insurance 
Service. The Regulation appeared in the Gaceta of 6 July 1934. 
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The following figures show the amounts insured and the compensations 
paid by insurance companies during the period 1930-34:— 


Insurance Companies 


Capital insured 
pebetab 


Compensation paid 
pesetas 


Covadonga.-124,457,198.00 

L’abeille-grfele. 81,047,982.00 

General Insurance Company. 50,205,804.00 


3,758,222.58 

1,972,443.48 

948,518.23 


In the cour.se of 1934 the benefit societies recorded the following data — 


Insurance Societies 


Capital insured 
pesetas 


Compensation paid 
pesetas 


Caja de Segiiros mutnos. 49770,322 99 

Mutua Espaiiola de vSeguros agropecuarios 18,832,21779 
Mutua de seguros agdcolas. 13,141,019.50 


940,541.40 
724,120.00 
(i) 149.233.02 


The following table shows the figures recorded for the period T930-34 — 


Year 

1930 

1931 
193-^ 
1933 


Capital insured 
pesetas 

32,055,448 00 
30,915,260 00 
42,309,766 00 
42.637,864 00 


Com peusat 1011 paid 
pesetas 

1,906,578 00 
599,686 00 
I',579,520 00 
(2) 2,392,275 00 

. Arcoleo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Proceedin(;s of the Third Internationai^ Conference of Agricx^eturie I^cono- 
MISTS, Bad EilvSen, Germany, 26 August-2 September ii>34, p 498 Oxford Tniver- 
sity Press, Eondon, 1935. 

The Proceedings of the third international conference of agricultural economists held 
at Bad Eilsen (26th August-2nd September 1934) deserve a detailed mention. The 
material which was presented by the economists who attended that meeting and the 
discussions that tollowed have lost nothing of their interest in the intervening months. 
The conference was attended by 170 delegates from all parts of the world. Its unofficial 
character did not impair its importance if anything, it increased it, as a nmnber of 
delegates who held high official positions in their respective countries, were thus free 
to express their views in their private capacity 

The programme of the Conference was prepared with the purpose of emphasiz¬ 
ing the significance of national policies and avSpirations, their interaction in the modern 
world, and the international problems of economic relations which result, all with special 
reference to the sphere of agriculture (3). '* It differed from the programmes of the 


(1) El Progreso agricola peemrvo^ No. quoted, p. 560* 

(2) De Torrej6n y Boneta, op, at., p. 4 *- 

(3) Proceedings of the International Conference of Agricultural Economists - Introduction. 
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two preceding conferences (i) in which " considerable attention has been given to 
the technical problems of agricultural economic research, but in view of the gravity 
of the world conditions in the period 1930-34, it was decided that the Third Conference 
should devote its whole time to a study of national and international policies and that 
the question of research method should be omitted. " It was decided to divide the 
programme into four sections, of which the first dealt with the national policies of 
various countries special emphasis being laid on the forms, stages and limits of eco- 
* nomic planning. 

The second section of the programme dealt with the social and economic organisa¬ 
tion of farms, including the family and peasant farm and the large scale capitalist or 
corporation farm (2). 

The third section dealt with some particularly interesting aspects' of the trend 
of natural forces governing supply and demand. " The problems of international 
currency and international debts and tho.se dealing with trade agreements between 
nations and attempts at international agreements for the control of production or of 
marketing constituted the subject matter of the fourth section. 

The purpose of the Bad Eilsen meeting was most authoritatively outlined in the 
address of Profes.sor Max Bering whose efforts were responsible to a considerable extent 
both for its careful preparation and remarkable success. 

Professor Bering, in liis paper on ** The World Economic Crisis ** which constituted 
the introductory stage of the meeting, gave a clear account of the primary causes of 
the world crisis chiefly, among them, the economic disorder created by the position of 
Gennany as a result of the peace treaties, the transformation of the V S. A from a 
debtor to a creditor nation and the capitalists* anarchy, which at the time of improving 
trade, planlessly invested large capital sums where there was a prospect of monetary 
profit, and produced a chaotic overproduction of many commodities. In the time 
of depression this anarchic system just as planlessly withdrew the capital sums in order 
to bury them again in vaults in the form of paper notes or yellow metal (3). 

Prom its begintiing the Conference had to take notice of the fact that order could 
be rc.stored only tlirough some fonn of planning Most countries, Professor Bering 
stated, more or less of necessity, and often without noticing it, came into the path of 
socialistic planning; most of them, in the fight against the economic crisis ha\ e groped 
their way from out emergency measure to another But national plaiming schemes, 
in order to lose their character of emergency measures mostly destined to failure, must, 
according to Professor Bering, be brought into harmony with one another. This national 
hannonisation of economic measures to combat the crisis cannot fully attain its purpose 
unless parallel measures are taken in external trade, seeing that complete self-sufficiency 
is impossible. Hence the necessity of national plaiming with a view to international 
trade and co-operation. I consider, Professor Bering said, *' it to be one of the essential 
tasks of this Conference to awaken the consciousness of a common destiny and of inter¬ 
national solidarity, " and concluded thus ** as men of science we will not limit ourselves 
to the examination of the value of the individual measures taken. We will, considering 
the w’hole world and calmly pondering on all relevant facts, try to answer the question: 


(1) The first Conference which took place in England in tlie summer of 1929, was of a prepara¬ 
tory character. The second assembled in 1930 at Ithaca, U. S. A., and it was there that the purposes 
of the meetings were fully defined and the Statute of the Association elaborated and approved. 

(2) No paper on this particular type Of farming was read. 

(3) V. Proceedings of the International Conference of Agricultural Economists, pp. 23-39. 
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whither does the policy started during the crisis lead ? Where are we to draw the 
boundaries of a public, planned economy, the boundaries for the socialisatioh and nation¬ 
alisation of industry ? I^he pr(^amme for this meeting has been drawn up by the 
Executive Committee in this sense. May it be of value to all peoples represented here 
and to humanity at large. 

As outlined in the programme, Section I of the Proceedings dealing with national 
policies to combat the agricultural crisis, Dr. J. P. Maxton read a paper on measures 
taken in England, beginning with the Land Utilisation Act, dating back to 1931 and 
destined to provide emplo3mient for large numbers of unemployed. Also in 1931 the 
Agricultural Marketing Act was enacted which was described as “ giving effect to the 
principle of comptdsory co-operation in agriculture. ** The Horticultural Duties Act, 
the Import Duty Act and the Wheat Act followed in quick succession. But by far 
the most important attempt made by England to face the crisis was the Ottawa 
Agreements in August 1932. Mr Maxton is of the opinion that all these measures fell 
short of their intended purpose, namely to build agriculture both for production and 
marketing on an economically efficient basis. " He believes, however that the ma¬ 
chinery which the marketing schemes and to a less extent the import regulations are 
establishing to-day cannot fail altogether and will remain at the basis of the present 
agricultural policy of Great Britain. 

Switzerland has had her share of economic [)lanning and control and agricultural 
co-operation, of which Professor Laur gave the Bad Eilsen assembly a careful outline. 
He also believes that there is no possibility of a return to individual action and that 
State control, however mild and limited, is necessar\ for the success of agricultural re¬ 
lief measures equal to the seriousness of the present crisis. 

Professor von Dietze of the University of Berlin and Professor Tassinari of the Uni¬ 
versity of Bologna repotted on relief measures foi cotubatmg the agricultural crisis in 
their respective coimtries In both cases govermncnt control is advocated as the sur¬ 
est means to combat present difficulties and insure the future welfare of both the State 
and the agriculturist. It seems then that deficient countries v ith intensive farming methwis 
(Great Britain and Switzerland) and deficient countries approachmg selt-sufficieiu'y 
(Germany and Italy) are agreed in a greater or lesser degree that the economic and agri¬ 
cultural crisis of the last five years has caused the adoption of measures by the Govern¬ 
ments themselves and that Government control will not cease with a return to noniial 
conditions vSuch is also the opinion w^e find expressed in two ot the most interesting 
papers read at the Bad Eilsen meeting by Professor S. L l^ouwes and by Professor ()tto 
von Franges, dealing respectively with the regulation of agricultural production in the 
Netherlands and with the fight against the crisis in the peasant coimtries of the Da¬ 
nube basin. 

Canada and the U. S A., the most perfectly mechanized countries in the world, 
have had and still have their problems to face to solve their agricultural crisis As 
far as Canada is concerned, the chief measures taken by the Government to combat 
the worst features of the economic and agricultural depression were; (a) Price stabilisa¬ 
tion; {b) bonuses on wheat growing; (c) imperial preferences in trade; {d) provisions of 
credit; (e) marketing legislation Professor J. E. Lattimer, who dealt with the Canadian 
situation at Bad Eilsen, came to the conclusion that the most important relief measure 
was the imperial preference in trade. The Ottawa Trade agreement succeeded in improv¬ 
ing the export outlets for some farm products. The other provisions have proved 
more limited in their effectiveness against agricultural trade depression. 

A more cheerful outlook as regards State agricultural planning is to be found in 
the paper on the agricultural situation in the U. S. A., read by Dr. O. C. Stine of 
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the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It is imdeniable that the measures adopted 
by the American Government during these last years to relieve the economic and 
particularly the agricultural crisis have met with marked success in more than one field. 

Indeed one may say that, in spite of failures in some respects, the U. S. A. relief 
measures have made some real progress on the road towards the recovery of normal 
conditions for agriculture and industry. In Dr. Stine's opinion national planning 
and re-adjustments which practically every nation has imdertaken, cannot fail to pave 
the way for a resumption of international exchanges leading to “ the recovery 
towards normal international trade in agricultural products. From the American 
view-point, the task of the U. S. A. as a producer for export has not been obliter¬ 
ated by the crisis and its consequences on international trade. Dr. Stine in fact 
believes that the importing coimtries will want American products again and suggests 
that America do her planning in such way as to adjust its production to their de¬ 
mand. In Section II of the Conference a report on the formation of new small 
holdings in Italy after the war was presented by Professor Lorenzoni. 

In absolute contrast with the opinion of the majority of the experts vrho attended 
the Bad Eilsen meeting, Professor Ashby of the University of Wales, maintained that 
the family farm system, which implies the notion of medium size and small hold¬ 
ings, implies also a tendency towards subsistence farming. The strictly economic 
side of the farming industry is thus lost sight of. 

In spite of its social value, wliich Professor Ashby is ready to admit, the family 
fann system in his opinion is destined to fail in view of the modem tendencies of 
education, transport, and of general communication which promise the more rapid 
assimilation of the general standards of living of agriculturists to those of the na¬ 
tional community. Only a return to more primitive conditions of industry and life 
could save the family farm, and it is questionable. Professor A.shly argues, w^hether 
the cost of saving it would be justified anyway. 

On the basis of conditions prevailing in liis comitry, P. J^orgedal, of the Agri¬ 
cultural College of Norway, seemed to incline towards the theory that medium size 
agricultural holdings best meet the requirements of an economically well organized 
farming unit. Tlic .social value of both farm and farm family is highly emphasized 
in the Norwegian expert's paper. A few remarks by Professor Warren of Cornell 
University sounded as a direct refutation of Professor Ashby's theories. The higher 
the education of the famiers, the greater the advantages of the family fann; the better 
developed the co-operative movement, the greater the advantage of the family farm; 
also the higher the wages in terms of farm products, the greater the advantage of 
the family fann, " Profes.sor Warren .said, and he added that the capitalist farm, or 
estate system has a steadily growing disadvantage, or lesseniiig of its ad\antages. 

Two Crerman experts. Professor Lang of the University of Konigsberg and Mr. Schil¬ 
ler of the German Embassy at Moscow ga\e the Bad Eilsen gathering two cnlight- 
enmg accounts on the farming situation and fanning problems in Soviet Rus.sia. 
Professor Lang’s paper w^as decidedly critical of the, Russian collective and State 
system of farming wliich he foimd destructive of natural wealth, inefficient and lack¬ 
ing organising ability. Still he believes that the prodigious experiment which is being 
made for the reorganisation of Russian agriculture cannot be ignored. 

Another contributi®n on the subject of collective farming came from Dr. A. 
Schflrman, who pointed to the difference in the attitude towards collecti\dsm of the 
Russian and the German peasants. 

The population problem in its relation to agriculture was dealt with in Section III 
of the programme. What is the future of agriculture going to be if the present trend 
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in the growth of population continues ? It cannot be denied ^that the problem of 
a waning population appears at present, both to economists and politicians, as rather 
serious and even alarming. Professor Whelpton of Miami University, who with Ur. 
E. O. Baker of the Washington "^Bureau of Agricultural Economics contributed very 
important papers to Section III of the Bad Eilsen programme, discussed the popula¬ 
tion prospect in Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Denmark. France, Belgium and the 
U. S. A. His conclusions were that unless steps are taken to check the regress in the 
birth rate, the population of North-'Westem Europe and North America will begin 
rapidly to decline within twenty years. The consequences of this decline on agricul¬ 
ture will be disastrous, according to Professor Whelpton, who suggests that two courses 
be followed, one dealing with goods and the other with people. Under the first a 
longtime programme will be developed for increasing the per capita purchasing power 
of the population, particularly of those large masses who are now little above a mere 
subsistence level, and for controlling production so that it will be in line with this demand. 
Under the second the attempt will be to check the decline and even cause an increase 
in the birth-rate and the population growth by putting into effect economic measures 
to lighten the burden of child rearing on the family, and by endeavouring to change 
social attitudes so that indi\nduals will be brought to feel more responsibilit>' for the 
perpetuation of the race. 

Dealing with the population problem more in detail as regards the S. A , Dr Baker 
could not arrive at a more encouraging conclusion than his colleague. There ha.s been 
a 20 per cent, decline in the birth-rate in America in the past decade. The closing of 
the American continent to immigration and other factors have contributed to this decline 
which will continue unless the American people realise the serious situation which 
threatens them and show themselves willing to “ adopt an altered philosophy of life 
in other words Dr. Baker fully agrees with the conclusions of Professor W’helpton. 

The monetar>^ situation was discussed in Section IV of the [programme. One of 
the most distressing aspects of the vvorld economic condition was deemed by the 
experts who met at Bad Eilsen to be the disorder into which the monetary s) stem has 
begji thrown by the war and its aftermaths. Naturalh' this disorder has heavily afiected 
the field of agricultural economy. In a carefully detailed paper Professor Warren of 
Cornell University showed how the price of basic cominoditits fell after the war as com¬ 
pared with pre-war conditions. He expressed the opinion that currency iiivstability 
is disastrous to modem society, and advocated a complete revision of the rules control¬ 
ling the monetary system. In his view private enterprise in this difficult field has en¬ 
tirely failed, and some form of control wrill have to be devised to restore a certain amount 
of order in world monetary matters. 

Professor Schumacher of the University of Berlin, who sj:>okc on the currency pro¬ 
blems of our time, appeared to be more hopeful of a restoration of order out of monetary 
chaos. ' 

It is beyond the limit of this review to go into a detailed account of the paper 
read by the President of the Reichsbank, Hjalmar Schacht, in whose opinion a com¬ 
plete revision of the peace treaties and of the general application of their clauses is es¬ 
sential for the economic recovery of the world. The number of graphs and tables 
which illustrate Dr. Schacht's contribution to the work of the meeting are an impressive 
documentation of the world economic situation in the midst of an unparalleled crisis, 
of which Dr. Schacht caimot see a solution unless equality of rights and duties is re¬ 
established between the two groups of nations that fought as enemies in the great war. 

The failure of gold to maintain its stability in the present crisis was illustrated at 
length by the Dutch expert M. D. Dijt. In his opinion the world economic system 
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has been upset by over-production and deflation at the same time. The remedy lies 
in a system by which “ the agrarian staple products, such as wheat, sugar, cotton, coffee 
and rubber, produced in excess from time to time, would be used to increase the money 
circulation, in much the same way as the enormous gold over-production is used to-day 
for increasing the money in circulation. " The question of international debts and 
their influence on agricultural prices was treated by Mr. R. R. Enfield, of the English 
Ministry of Agriculture. Mr. Enfield emphasized the fact that a decline in demand 
resulting from deflation which in its turn was accelerated by the situation of debtor 
countries and the restriction of trade whereby these countries attempted to maintain 
the balance of payments, was responsible for the fall and the persistent low level of 
agricultural prices. 

It remains now to draw some conclusions from the great mass of material which 
the Bad Eilsen experts had assembled and discussed. The outstanding feature of 
the work of the meeting was the unanimity of the opinion that the world is suffering 
from a crisis which only international action and international co-operation can meet 
and hope gradually to solve. Trade agreements between nations, as illustrated in 
Mr. Winter’s paper on the new tendencies in international trade policies; regional pacts 
such as those concluded by the bloc of the Little Entente (Yugoslavia, Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia), the Ottawa agreements, the agreement of Italy with Austria and Hun¬ 
gary and several other similar ones, as well as the adoption of international schemes 
for the regulation of supply as discussed by Mr. E. M. H. Lloyd of the London Market 
Supply Committee, brought into relief the fact that the need for international action 
is universally felt and is imiversally deemed to be the only remedy against the worst 
crisis the world has ever known. In the words of Dr. Henry C. Taylor no historical 
precedents can be used as models for the future plans for international trade. Govern¬ 
ment planning as a corrective of individual action should, in Dr. Taylor’s opinion, avoid 
the danger of overreaching it^ goal. There is a tendency, particularly in Europe, 
to make each country self-sufficient. Nationalism intelligently promoted, Dr. Taylor 
said, does not imply autarchy. It is quite possible to promote international trade 
without renouncing to a rational economic policy wisely tempered by the spirit of na¬ 
tionalism. Trade barriers cannot be battered down without government action, and 
the flow of international trade cannot be restored without specific international agree¬ 
ments. But government action in this field must rest on a somid economic basis, which 
takes into account actual facts. Economists must indicate a clear and comprehensive 
fact-basis of international planning. It is not an easy task; but it must be undertaken 
and carried out. 

Those who are in control of the national policies of the different countries and 
know the art of dealing with international entanglements will attend to the necessary 
negotiations. But the light must come to them from the economists. It must be said 
that in that respect the Bad Eilsen meeting did not fail in its purpose. 

V. F. 

Practicai# conditions for successfui, instruction in househoi^d management and 

FARMING by P. De VuysT, Honorary Director General of Agriculture at Brussels. 

(i) Aims and objects. — The object of instruction in farm household management 
is to train young girls to be women farmers, that is, to render them capable of collab¬ 
orating in the work and management of the farm. At the same time it includes the 
training of young girls in the work necessary for keeping their homes in good order 
and in the care and up-bringing of their children. 
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Instmction in household management of a general character, or combined with 
vocational instruction other than agricultural, should also approach the ordinary 
conditions of life of tte category of pupils for whom it is intended. It is advisable 
to give preference to vocations which may be followed in the home. All housewives 
should have" the theoretical and practic^* knowledge necessary to be able to grow 
certain dowers, vegetable and fruits, as every housewife should have her plot of ground. 

(2) Suitable environment. — Environment has a considerable influence on the 
formation of habits. How is it possible to develop rural customs in an urban envi¬ 
ronment ? 

The mentality and example of the teaching staff is of importance in this respect. 
As, on the farm, children live and act according to the example given by their parents 
the agricultural school of housekeeping should exercise the same influence. 

The premises also should be adapted to the object in view. All the arts, for 
agriculture is an art, are more easily learnt in the workshop of the master than in 
artificial and abnormal conditions. 

It follows that the furnishings of such a school should be simple and in good 
taste and should in no way resemble the vulgar and pretentious furnishings which 
have recently invaded country districts. The Committee for Beautifying Rural Life 
has for some time protested against this pernicious tendency 11 is easily understandable 
that undesirable results may be arrived at by a school that thus perv^erts the jcsthetic 
and rural senses of the pupils. The farm and the home are the workshops of the 
woman farmer who cannot be trained under conditions which differ too greatly from 
those under which she will work in the future. 

Relations outside the school, both with regard to teachers and pupils, should 
be as rural as possible Participation in all niral work and in all forms of farming 
and domestic work is more effective m giving instruction in houstkeeping than any 
other activity wdiich is not favourable to the development of the agricultural mentality 

In all cases environment has a great educational influence and it is important 
to make sure that this environment, as far as possible corres|X)nds to that of the 
farm, the home and the family. 

(3) Practical arrangement of premise*; and work — It is indisputable that to 
arrive at an atmosphere of family life pupils should live together with their teachers 
in small groups, as in a family, in separate and, if possible, independent accommod¬ 
ation, rural in style and vSimply furnished in good taste, so as to familiarise them 
with the life and work on a farm. 

These lodgings should be of different types corresponding to the different stages 
of progress in the capacity of the pupils and the work to be carried out, that is, 
in the standard of instruction in farming, housekeeping and the care of a family. 

The Committee for Beautifying Rural Life has shown, in many exhibitions, numer¬ 
ous examples of practical farm accommodation which has had an excellent effect on 
rural construction in the country 

This Committee has frequently taken part in the organisation of the Institute 
of Farm Household Management at Laeken and has established a demonstration 
farm which clearly shows the progress that has been made. The arrangement of the 
buildings, in order to facilitate work and supervision, is extremely well planned, 
there is considerable use of electrical power in the work of the farm and for domestic 
purposes and the utilisation of each building to the maximum and the multiple uses 
of furnishings, so as to save space, all contribute towards the work of practical arrange, 
ment. 
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The National Centre of Studies on Household Management, for the improvement 
of household management throughout the country, contains a technical and scientific 
section, a teaching section and a social section which are devoted to studying the work 
that every school of house-keeping should carry out in order to arrive at the most 
advantageous results with a view to progress in instruction, 

(4) Programmes of study. — The programme of theoretical and practical instruction 
should evidently include the principal scientific and technical knowledge necessary for 
a woman in her work on the farm and in the home, also for the up-bringing for her 
children It is sufficient to question old pupils who have become farm rs, housewives 
and mothers to obtain an idea of the balance that should be maintained between 
education and practical work. 

It has been said that the programme is overloaded with general subjects This 
should be avoided as it restricts the vocational development that is in view. 

It is not so much the quantity of knowledge that should be obtained as the 
quality. Instruction should be directed, above all, towards developing judgement 
and the spirit of observation and experimentation. If necessary, preference bhould 
always be given to the practical work of the school, the activities connected with 
fanning, housekeeping and instruction should be essentially practical 

For this reason the programme should be one of practical application and oiganisa- 
iion as it is necessary to educate and develop habits which can only be attained by 
the repeated application of practical work The habit of acting and putting into 
practice should become second nature 

The programme of subjects should be chiefly a guide to the knowledge that 
should be acquired The programme of practical work is a guide to application, 
that is, to organisation, collaboration, practical work and the responsibilities to be 
assumed 

(5) Methods. — It should be realised that there is an infinity of methods, tech¬ 
niques and systems—that certain persons succeed with certain methods and others 
with different systems These methods are always capable of improvement The 
best methods known today give the best results, but tomorrow better results will 
be obtained with improved methods. 

The development of personal work in vocational, domestic and moral trammg 
should be constantly kept in view. 

The proof of personal capacity is most easily obtained by a thesis presented 
with the final examination. 

The system of marking should be arranged in such a way as to estimate all 
the activities of pupils during the course of the 3 ear and as little as possible should 
be left to the test of the examinations at the end of the j’^ear 

This complexity of objectives and desiderata will be w’ell balanced by the Teachers' 
Council if the objects in view are not lost sight of. Care should be taken to curtail all 
accessory and secondary considerations and to concentrate on the principal objective. 
The great danger is that the essential will be overwhelmed by the secondary" and 
superflous. That which is artificial and out of the ordinary should disappear before 
the ordinary. 

Among the conditions most suitable for successful instruction in housekeeping, 
the following may be recommended: 

(a) An ordinary family environment: in accommodation, arrangement, good 
taste and the practical utilisation of space, also furnishing, chiefly with regard to the 
pupils' own rooms, etc. 
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(b) A rural and homely mentahty of the teaching staff (practical instruction 
of a family nature). 

(c) Programme of work for the teachers and for the pupils. Co-ordination of 
all initiative and activity for putting into practice the programme of work. Periodical 
determination of progress made. Improvement in the quality of theoretical work; 
diminution in quantity. Increase in practical work. 

(d) Practical methods. Ordinary management of the farm and the home. 
Practical arrangement of work. Application of methods to ordinary conditions. Model 
demonstrations followed by application in small groups, the mistress working with 
the pupils as a mother would work with her daughters. 

(e) Development in the personal work of the masters, mistresses and pupils and 
the documentation of that work according to a minimum of indispensable scientific 
and pedagogic principles. 

(f) Maximum development of the sense of responsibility and devotion in the 
teaching staff and the pupils. Practical distribution of charges entrusted to pupils 
with a view to collaboration in carrying out the programme of work and their mutual 
improvement as much from the point of view of character as from the vocational 
standpoint. 

(g) Practical distribution of studies and practical work Practical distribution 
of tests and marks according to their relative importance so as to avoid overworking 
the pupils and to arrive at the vocational, moral and domestic objectives that are 
in view. 
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The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. -— Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Chechoslov¬ 
akia: I » excellent, 2 — good, 3 =* average, 4 =* bad, 5 ** very bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 = good, 
60 « fairly good, 50 average, 30 « bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 = excellent, 
4 ** good, 3 « average, 2 had, i ** very bad; Netherlands: go = excellent, 70 =» good, 60 =* fairly 
good, 50 below average; U. S. S. R.: 5 =» good, 4 =» above the average, 3 = average, 2 below 
average, t «* bad; Canada: loo =» crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a 
long series of years; United States: 100 =* crop condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt: 100 
» from June 1934* crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average yield of the last five 
years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: loo crop condition which 
promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


CEREALS 

Wheat. — World exports in May, of which the official data are now 
known, show an appreciable increase on those in April, normally a month of 
reduced trade in wheat; they thus exceed, though only slightly, those of May 
1934 but their volume remains much below that expected. The forecast of 
a notable increase in international demand for wheat in the last quarter of 
the current season would no longer appear likely to be realized, as European 
importers have become ver}" prudent in their purchases, in view of the good 
crop prospects in North America and the possibility of a substantial change 
in the wheat policy of Canada. The heavy fall of prices in the last few 


World net exports of wheat {including flour in terms of wheat) 

(Million bushels) 


Months 

I934'35 

*933*34 

*932-33 

i93*‘32 

*Q30“3* 

1929.30 

August. 

I 

45 

41 

66 

77 

71 

September. 


51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October. 

50 1 

46 

62 

74 

84 

60 

November. 

43 

41 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December. 

38 

51 

60 

64 i 

59 

50 

January . 

42 

48 

62 

62 

54 

48 

February . 

41 

44 

64 

73 

70 

45 

March. 

48 

50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

AprU. 

39 

35 

40 

70 

62 

42 

May. 

45 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June. 

— 

45 

42 

59 

67 

51 

July. 

— 

46 

44 

45 

52 

53 

Total August-May .... 

439 

455 

547 

695 

705 

524 

Total June-July. 

... 

91 

86 

104 

119 

104 

Total Season . . . 

1 ) 570 

1 

546 

633 

799 

824 

628 


I) Kstlmate March, XQ 35 , probably rather high. 
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weeks on the international market brought a severe contraction in the volume 
of exports, which fell to a level even below requirements. Thus there is growing 
confirmation of a total world demand in 1934-35, that is, in the season ending 
31 July, appreciably smaller than that expected by the leading authorities 
and not even attaining the very small volume recorded last season. International 
trade in wheat has been affected principally by the very poor demand in Eu¬ 
rope, which has remained steadily very much below expectations and appre¬ 
ciably below the 1934 minima. Net imports of the European importing coun¬ 
tries last month were scarcely 32 million bushels and in the first ten months 
of the season attained a monthly average of only 30 million bushels against 
an average of 33 million in the corresponding period last season. The smallness 


Net imports of wheat into Europe {including flour in terms of wheat), 

(Million bushels) 


Months 

Season 1934-35 

Season 1933 34 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free State 

\ 

other 
European 
coun tiles 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free State 

Other 

European 

Countries 

Total 

Europe 

August. 

18 

14 

32 

19 

15 

34 

September. 

20 

16 

36 

22 

13 

35 

October . 

18 

13 1 

31 

23 

14 

37 

November. 

17 

12 I 

29 

22 

13 

35 

December. 

20 

12 

32 

18 

10 

28 

January.. 

12 

10 

22 

14 

10 

24 

February . 

16 

10 i 

26 

16 

11 

27 

March. 

20 

11 

31 

22 

15 

37 

April. 

17 

10 { 

27 

21 

13 

34 

May. 

22 

10 

32 

20 

14 

34 

June. 

— 

— 

— 

19 

14 

33 

July. 

— 

— 

— 

21 

14 

35 

Total August-May. 

180 

118 

298 

197 

128 

325* 

Total June-July. 


... 


40 

28 

68 

Total season . . . 

I) 225 

t) 165 

I) 390 

237 

156 

393 


i) Estimate March 1935 , probablj' rather high 


of European demand in the last few weeks leads to the expectation that 
total net imports into the European importing countries will only with diffi¬ 
culty approach a total of 360 million bushels, remaining about 30 million below 
those of last season. 

As regards the new crops the prospects opened up by the information that 
reached the Institute up to the middle of July can be summarized as follows. 

In Europe the weather in June, after having been rather cool and wet 
in the first fortnight, especially in the central and northern areas, became fine 
in the second fortnight, which was warm and clear almost everywhere. De¬ 
velopment of both winter and spring cereals, already about twro weeks behind 
at the beginning of June did not on the whole really recover until the latter 
half of the month. Part of the delay was made up for by the appreciable 
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change in crop condition at the beginning of July in the majority of European 
countries, as satisfactory as at the same date last year and in some cases 
even appreciably more so. Only in France did the condition of wheat ai)pear 
distinctly worse than in 1934, due to the stormy, wet weather that prevailed 
up to 20 June and to the spread of take-all and weeds. 

In the first half of July temperature rose sharply in many European coun¬ 
tries though there were still storms' and showers almost everywhere. Laying 
was not more general than usual; rust appeared in some places but the dam- 
age appears to be small and even negligeable, air movement having been suffi¬ 
cient; hail damage has been frequent but, as always, localized. 

On the whole the w'eather since the middle of June seems to have been 
favourable to crpps so that the general situation in mid-July left grounds 
for expecting a larger crop for all cereals than was expected last month and 
better on the whole than that obtained last year. As regards wheat we made 
a provisional approximate estimate last month, placing the crop at about 1,580 
million bushels for European countries as a w^hole, excluding the U. vS. S. R., 
1,175 million of this total being for the importing countries and 405 million 
for the exporting countries, comprising the four Danubian countries, Poland 
and Lithuania. As bases for forecasts the crop condition in mid-June, the 
area cultivated and the assumption that the w^eather w^ould remain normal 
from then until the harvest, w'ere adopted. Save for France, where a certain 
regression in crop prospects was reported, in almost all countries crop con¬ 
dition improved, in some to a remarkable extent. It would thus seem neces¬ 
sary to allow for a slight increase of 20 or perhaps 40 million bushels on the pre¬ 
ceding estimate in order that allowance may be made for this improvement 
in crop condition. But, in consideration of the fact that harvests are still 
somew’hat back^vard and that the damage avoided last month may still occur 
before the crop can be brought in, it would not seem opportune as yet to 
make any change in the forecast; it may, however, be observed that there is 
a slight underestimation with respect to present ])rospects. Even at 1,580 mil¬ 
lion bushels Phiropean wiieat production would be very large, exceeding by 
almost 50 million that of last year and by about 80 million the 1929-33 average. 
The provisional official estimates are so far known for only nine countries, re¬ 
presenting a little less than half the total European production. These esti¬ 
mates, based for the most pait on crop conditions tw^o months ago, do not 
reflect the improvement of recent weeks in several of these countries and are 
therefore liable to appreciable increase; nevertheless they already indicate on 
the w^hole an increase of 31 million bushels on 1934 results. 

The three Danubian countries w'hich are included in this group, expect 
on the whole a crops much larger (by about 57 million bushels) than the very 
mediocre one of 1934. Seeing that old crop stocks in these countries appear 
this year to be very small, the surplus exportable in the coming season may 
be estimated on the basis of these figures and taking also into account the 
probable surplus in Yugoslavia at 40 million bushels as a minimum and at a 
rather higher figure if the crop estimates improve and production of other 
cereals, especially rye and maize, is large. 
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As regards the other cereal crops in Europe, rye is reported to be abun¬ 
dant in the two large producing countries, Germany and Poland, where the 
crop is expected to be larger than last year and than the average. In the 
northern countries prospects showed a great improvement in the last few weeks 
and it is still possible that the cfrop may attain a total practically the same 
as that of last year. In the remainder of Europe and especially in the west- 
central zone production varies from average to appreciably above average. 
On the whole European rye production in 1935 appears to be slightly larger 
than the already very satisfactory crop of last year and well above the average. 

The production of barley, mediocre in Spain according to the first forecast, 
which is, however, liable to increase in view of the favourable weather in recent 
weeks, is also mediocre in Romania, though largely exceeding the very poor 
crop of 1934, which was compromised by the drought in spring. Outturn pro¬ 
mises, on the other hand, to be abundant in all the other European countries 
that are large producers of this cereal Prospects as a whole indicate a produc¬ 
tion larger than that of 1934 and practically equivalent to the average. 

For oats a production somewhat larger than that of last year but slightly 
below the average may be regarded as probable. 

As regards the U. S. S. R. there is this year a remarkable agreement bet¬ 
ween official and non-official opinion on the good appeal ance of the coming 
crop. Weather in June and the first half of July, which w^as characteized 
by frequent and well distributed rains, was very favourable on the whole, espe¬ 
cially in the south, where drought and torrid heat in the early summer are 
normally a serious menace to the crop. Thi^ year hov^ever, this danger has 
been avoided and, though the spring wheat crop is not yet completely assured, 
there is every probability that Soviet production will be very large in 1935. 
Though the internal situation as regards the feeding of a population increasing 
by several millions a year, makes prudence necessary in the export of cereals, 
present crop prospects give grounds for expecting a fairly large surplus of wheat 
in the Soviet Union for placing on the international market in the course 
of the 1935-36 season. 

In North America the general rains in June and subsetiuently, though not 
so heavy in the first half of July, brought very appreciable benefit to all cereal 
crops, both winter and spring. They arrived too late, however, to save the 
winter wheats in a large part of the western zone of the prairies in the United 
States, where the persistent drought of spring caused heavy losses of sowings. 
On the basis of the situation on i July it was expected for the two North 
American countries together that there would be an increase in wheat produc¬ 
tion of about 340 million bushels with respect to 1934 and a practically ne- 
gligeable deficit with respect to the 1929-33 average. The weather in the 
first half of July, though on the whole favourable to spring wheat, was not 
-entirely so, since the distribution of the rains w^as irregular in some areas, 
especially in Canada, where there were complaints of rust owing to the exces¬ 
sive moisture in Manitoba and of insufficient rain in parts of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. In any case the crop prospects in mid-July, though slightly 
less satisfactory than at the beginning of the month, remained satisfactory 
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Cereal production. 


COUNTRY 

British mbasorrs | 

American mbasttrbs | 

% 1935 

1935 

1934 

Average 

19*9 

to 1933 

X935 

1934 

Average 
19*9 
to Z933 

1934 

200 

Average 

s=s 100 

Thousand centals. |j 

Thousand bushels 





WHEAT 




Germany. 

103,700 

99,926 

96,910 

172,829 

166,539 

161,514 

103.8 

107,0 

Bulgaria. 

37,313 

24,947 

30,951 

62,188 

41,577 

51,584 

149.6 

120.6 

Spain. 

89,722 

104,162 

90,939 

149.533 

173.600 

151,562 

66.1 

98.7 

Greece. 

18,519 

17.286 

9,339 

30.864 

28.809 

15,565 

107.1 

198.3 

Hungary. 

44.657 

38,895 

47,124 

74.457 

64.824 

78,538 

114.8 

94,8 

Netherlands. 

9.396 

10,825 

5.573 

15.660 

18.042 

9,287 

86.8 

168.6 

Portugal. 

9.540 

14,814 

9.206 

15,900 

24,690 

15,342 

64.4 

103.6 

Romania. 

61.730 

45.933 

64.853 

102.881 

76.553 

108.086 

134.4 

95.2 

Switzerland i) . . . . 

4.586 

4.007 

3,380 

7,643 

6,677 

5.633 

114.5 

135.7 

Totals . . . 

379.163 

360.795 

358.275 

631.925 

601.311 

597.111 

105.1 

105.8 

Canada . 

2 ) 230.000 

165.509 

212.576 

2 ) 383.000 

275.849 

354^94 

138.9 

108.2 


274,800 

243,600 

343,717 

458,000 

406.000 

572.861 

112.8 

79.9 

LiUllCU 1 $) 

163.800 

54,861 

126,547 

273,000 

91,435 

210.912 

298,6 

129.4 

Totals . . . 

668.600 

463.970 

682.840 

1.114.000 

773.284 

1,138,067 

143.9 

97.8 

Chosen. 

5.375 

5,561 

5,361 

8,957 

9,268 

8.935 

96.6 

100.3 

India. 

220,035 

211,254 

210.605 

366,725 

352.091 

351.008 

104.2 

104.5 

Japan . 

29.453 

28,597 

20,187 

49,087 

47,660 

33.645 

103.0 

145.9 

Totals . . . 

254.863 

245.412 

236.153 

424.769 

409.019 

393.588 

103.9 

107.9 

Algeria . 

19,469 

26.117 

18,316 

32.448 

43.528 

30,526 

74.5 

106.3 

Egypt. 

25.887 

22.366 

26.831 

43.144 

37.276 

44,718 

115.7 

96.5 

French Morocco . , . 

10,673 

23,351 

16,767 

17,787 

38,918 

27,944 

45.7 

63.7 

Tripoli tauia. 

106 

139 

79 

176 

231 

132 

76,2 

133.3 

Tunisia . 

10,362 

8,267 

7,597 

17.269 

13,779 

12.662 

125.3 

136.4 

Totals .... 

66.497 

80.240 

69.590 

110.824 

133.732 

115,982 

82.9 

95.6 

Grand totals. . . 

1,369,123 

1,150,417 

1,346358 

2381,518 

1,917346 

2,244,748 

118.2 

101.6 





RYE 





Germany . . 

179,265 

167.720 

174,628 

1 320,117 

299,501 

311,837 

106.9 

t02,7 

Bulgaria. 

5,170 

3.682 

5,524 1 

I 9.232 

6,576 

9,865; 

140.4 

93.6 

{)pain . 

13.549 

12,419 

12,565 

24.194 

22,176 

22.438 1 

109.1 

107.8 

Greece . 

, 1,698 

1,629 

1,105 ! 

3.031 

2,909 

1.974 i 

104.2 

153.6 

Hungary . 

15.287 

13.653 

16,739 1 

27.298 

24.381 

29.891 

112.0 

91.3 

Netherlands ..... 

8,713 

11.081 

8.604 ! 

15,558 

19.788 

15.365 > 

78 6 

101.3 

Romania . 

8.708 

4.653 

8,241 

15.551 

8,308 

14.7171 

187.2 

105.7 

Switzerland. 

772 

695 

835 

1.378 

1.242 

1.491 

111.0 

92.4 

Totals . . , 

233.162 

215.532 

228.241 

416.359 

384.881 

407,578 

108.2 

102.2 

Cfinada . 

2 ) 6.000 

3,037 

5,953 

2 ) 11.000 

5.423 

10.630 

210.6 

107.5 

United States .... 

29,736 

8,982 

19,694 

53.100 

16.040 

35.167 

331.0 

151.0 

Totals . . . 

35.736 

12.019 

25.647 

64.100 

21.463 

45.797 

302.5 

141.7 

Algeria . 

14 

25 

23 

25 

45 

1 

41 

55.8 

61.6 

. Grand totals. . . 

268,912 

227376 

253,911 

480,484 

406389 

453,416 

118.4 

106.1 
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II BRITISB MBASURBS 1 

AMBRICAN MBASURBS 

1 % X 935 

1935 

1934 

Average 

1929101933 

1935 

1934 

Avexage 

i 929 toi 933 

1934 

-» 100 

Avetage 
■■ 100 

II Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 


BARLEY 


Oermany . 

75,001 

70,634 

69,410 

156,255 

147,156 

144.607 

106.2 

108.1 

Bulgaria. 

7,266 

4.090 

7,184 

15,139 

8,522 

14,966 

177.6 

101.2 

Spain. 

41,024 

61,996 

50,358 

85.469 

129.161 

104.914 

66.2 

81.5 

Greece. 

5,049 

4,721 

3,759 

10,518 

9,836 

7,831 

106.9 

134.3 

Hungary . 

13.060 

11.992 

14.640 

27,209 

24 983 

30.501 

108.9 

89.2 

Netherlands. 

2,434 

2,182 

1.643 

5,071 

4,546 

3,422 

111.5 

148.2 

Romania. 

24.2SI 

19,210 

43.553 

50.524 

40.021 

90,737 

126.2 

55.7 

Switzerland. 

220 

224 

280 

459 

467 

583 

98.4 

78.8 

Totals . . . 

168,305 

175,049 

190,827 

350,644 

364,692 

397,561 

96.1 

88.2 

Canada . 

2) 45.000 

30.596 

43.103 

2) 94.000 

63,742 

i 

89.798 

147.1 

104.5 

United States. 

152.160 

56,640 

119,079 

317,000 

118,000 

248.081 

268.6 

127.8 

Totals . . . 

197J60 

87,236 

162,182 

411,000 

181,742 

337,879 

226.2 

121,7 

Chosen . .. 

25.398 

23.097 

20.455 

52.913 i 

48,120 

42,616 

110.0 

124.2 

Japan . 

37.138 

34,324 

36,771 

77,371 

71,509 

j 76,607 

108.2 

1 101.0 

Totals . . . 

62,536 

57,421 

57,226 

130.284 

119,629 1 

119,223 

108.9 

109.3 

Algeria. 

14.024 

21.482 

16,569 

29,218 1 

44.755 1 

34,519 

65.3 

84.6 

Egypt. 

4,915 

4.336 

5.200 

10,241 

9,033 1 

10,834 

113.4 

94.5 

French Morocco . . . 

12,782 

33,516 

23,174 

26,631 1 

69,826 1 

48,279 

38.1 

55.2 

Tripolitania . 

1,213 

661 

650 

2,526 1 

1.378 ! 

1.355 

183.3 

186.4 

Tunisia . 

8,819 

3,307 

4,630 

18,372 

6,890 , 

1 

9,645 

266.7 

190.5 

Totals , . . 

41,753 

63,302 

50,223 

86,988 

i3i,m 

104,632 

66.0 

83.1 

Grand totals . . . 

469,754 

383,008 

460,458 

i 

978,916 

i 

797,945 

959,295 

122.7 

102.1 


OATS 


Germany . 

121.149 

120.204 i 

144,830 

378,587 

375.634 

I 452,591 

100.8 

83.6 

Bulgaria. 

2 873 

1,610 1 

2,559 

8,977 

5.032 

i 7.997 

178.4 

112.2 

Spain. 

10,991 

16,630 ; 

1 15,083 

34.348 

51,969 

47,133 

66 1 

72.9 

Greece. 

2.822 

2,352 

2.012 

8,8)8 

7,350 

6.289 

120.0 

140.2 

Hungary. 

5.126 

5.718 

6.787 

16,018 

17,869 

21.210 

89.6 

75.5 

Netherlands. 

5.697 

6.337 

6,728 

17,802 

19,803 

! 21,024 

89.9 

84.7 

Romania. 

14,881 

12.418 

20.438 

46,504 

38,806 

63.867 

119.8 

72.8 

Switzerland. 

463 

449 

806 

1.447 

1,404 

2.517 

103.0 

57.5 

Totals , . . 

164,002 

165,718 

199,243 

512.501 

517,867 

622,628 

99.0 

82.3 

Canada . 

2 ) 151,000 

109,181 

117,865 

2 ) 471.000 

341,190 

i 

i 368.327 

138,2 

128 1 

United States .... 

405,120 

168,320 

352,048 

1,266,000 

526,000 

1 1.100.151 

240.7 

115.1 

Totals . . . 

556,120 

277,501 

469,913 

1,737,000 

867,190 

' 1,468,478 

\ 

200.4 

118.3 

Algeria. 

2.045 

' 3,804 

3,710 

6.390 

11,889 

11.594 

53.7 

55.1 

French Morocco . . . 

439 

606 

677 

1,371 

1,894 

2,115 

72.4 

64.8 

Totals . . . 

2,484 

4,410 

4,387 

7,761 

13,738 

13,709 

56.3 

56.6 

Grand totals . . . 

722,606 

447,629 

673.543 

2,257,262 

1,398,840 

2,104,815 

161.4 

1073 


w) Winter crop. ^ s) Sprln? crop — i) Including sp^lt and meslin. — 2) Conjectural estimate based on 
probable area and crop coaditioa on i August. — aj iSstimated on 15 May. 
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and gave grounds for expecting a probable gross exportable surplus in Canada 
and a moderately large surplus in the United States. Given the changes that 
the spring wheat crops may yet undergo with the weather in July and August, 
it would be premature to make at present even a rough estimate of the prob¬ 
able surplus from the new crop in North America and it is better to await 
the official estimates of i August, which furnish a much surer and better 
founded basis than the forecasts of i July. As for the other cereals rye, 
barley and oats seem to be very abundant, not only in relation to last year’s 
very poor crops in all three cases but in relation to the averages of 1929-33. 

In the majority of Asiatic countries the production of wheat in 1935 would 
appear to be practically the same as that in the past year; from Turkey and 
China it is, however, reported that the drought has in some areas caused a 
sometimes appreciable diminution in unit-yields. 

In North Africa the crop in the three countries of the French zone differs 
greatly from one to another but is on the whole very mediocre, due to the 
drought that prevailed in spring. For wheat the preliminary estimates indicate 
a total production for the three countries of 67.5 million bushels while last year 
96.2 millions were harvested and on the average 71.i millions in 1929-33. Of 
the three countries Tunisia has had a much better crop than expected, consi¬ 
derably exceeding the average and that of last year, while in Algeria production 
is scarcely average and in Morocco, where drought has camsed very serious damage, 
it is extremely poor. For barley production in these three countries appears 
still lower than that for wheat, reaching a total of only 74 million bushels, a 
decrease of 47 on 1934 and 18 million on the average. Morocco has had very 
low unit-yields and Algeria only mediocre ones. Tunisia is exceptional, having 
had an abundant crop, following on the extension of area and more favourable 
weather. The total Egyptian crop of wheat and barley is practically average. 

Sowings in the southern hemisphere w^ere greatly hindered by drought in 
large and important areas both in Australia and Argentina. In addition to a 
X>oor start of the croj^s and to lateness of sowings, which implies additional 
risks it would appear necessary to leckon on a fairly appreciable decrease in 
the areas under wheat. 

G. Capone. 


Germany: Hot weather predominated in Jime. The heavy rains and reserves of 
soil moisture, how^ever, considerably favoured the growth of the crops. 

According to information based on official reports crop condition was appreciably 
better than in the previous month. 

According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to meslin is tliis year 
about 1,256,000 acres against 970,000 in 1934 and 902,000 on the average of the five 
years ending 1933; percentages 129.4 ^ind i39 i- 

Area cultivated to spelt this year about 185,000 acres against 257,000 in 1934 
and 288,000 on the average of the five years ending 1933; percentages 72.0 and 64.2. 
The corresponding production is estimated at about 2,825,000 centals against 3,163,000 
and 3,252,000; percentages 89.3 and 86.9. 



Crop condition of spelt on i July was 2.3 against 2.4 on i June 1935 and 2.8 
on I July 1934 * 

Austria: The rather rainy beginning of the month was followed by clear days and 
increasing temperatures up to ii June. At that date and particularly after the middle 
of the month more or less heavy rains, followed by low temperatures, were recorded. 
At the beginning of the last week of June temperatures rose rapidly. 

On the basis of crop condition on i July production of winter cereals was expected 
to be certainly above that in the previous year. 

Spring cereals had in general a good appearance but began to vSufTer from the 
drought in the last week of June. 

Belgium: The first three weeks of June had rainy and rather cold weather. There 
were violent storms and hail, causing serious losses in several areas. With the coming 
of summer there began a period of high temperatures lasting until the end of the 
month. 

The rainy weather caused a general delay in seasonal operations and in the growth 
of most crops. Winter-barley and especially hybrid wheats were attacked by smut. 
Oats have a good appearance; several fields of rye have been laid. 

Bulgaria: Temperature in June was above average. The first half of the month 
was generally hot and dry, rains being insignificant. Precipitation in the latter half 
of Jtme was, however, abundant. 

Estonia: Weather during the second half of May and the first half of June 
was generally unfavourable for crop growing. Temperature remained low and the 
amount of precipitation was insufiicient. On account of these conditions crops could 
not develop according to expectations. 

Young winter crops did not improve noticeably as compared with the estimates 
of the previous month. Young summer crops developed very slowly, since tlie un¬ 
favourable weatlier prevented their regular growth. 

Irish Free State: The weather during June was wet, with temperature about aver¬ 
age and sunshine less than normal. 

All crops were benefited by the rains and were very promising. Cri\*en a reason¬ 
able amount of sunshine an early harvest is expected. 

The cereal harvest promises to be at least as good as last year’s. 

France: Temperatures, which were maintained until mid-June below normal, with 
a delay of about two weeks in the development of the crops, recovered briskly in the 
second half of the month under the influence of the south wind and remained high 
in the first half of July. The sky was often covered and showers frequently fell al¬ 
most everywhere. The distribution of the rains was generally irregular and in some 
places rains were even excessive. 

In general the high temperatures encouraged ripening of wheat but in some loca¬ 
lities caused premature ripening, which will diminish the yield. Weather was in 
general npt favourable to earing and flowering; there are numerous complaints regard- 
*^ing the spread of take-all. The appearance of the wheat crop in mid-July remains 
very irregular not only according to r^ion but from place to place and often even 
from field to field. Crop prospects have worsened slightly since 15 June and it is 
now certain that despite the growth in area imder wheat the crop will show an appre¬ 
ciable deficit with respect to last year, even if conditions are good in the latter period 
of growth and harvesting. The irregularity in crop condition makes more difficult 
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Area aod Crop Condition. 


Asxa Sown 


COUNTRIES 


Germany. 


Be^ium . . 

. .w) 

Bulgaria 

. . . 

Spain . . . 

• . . 

*]^tonia 


Finland . . 

.w) 

France x) . 


Scotland. . 


Greece. . . 

. ♦ • 

Hungary . 

. . . 

Italy . . . 


Latvia. . . 

. ,w) 

Lithuania . 


Luxemburg 


•Nofutij . . 

. . . 

Netherlands 

\W) 

• 14) 

Poland. . . 

\w) 

* ’ 

Romania. . 


•Sweden 

. .tf) 

Switzerland 

. . 5) 

CzechO' 

iw) 6) 

Slovakia 

s) 

Yugoslavia 

. .rO 


7 otal Europe . . 


United States . | 
Total America . 


India 9). 

Japan. 

Syria and Lebanon 


Algeria .... 
Cyrenaica . . . 
Egypt .... 
French Morocco 
Tripolitania . . 
Tunisia .... 


Total Africa . 


Gmand total 


1935 1934 


Average ^ 
1929 I 

to 

1933 


Thousand acres 


1934 Aver. 
-100 » xoo 


2.020 

1,983 

1.479 

,01.9. 

4,005 

3,799 

3,925 

,05.4 

12.166 

,2.031 

12,079 

101.1 

262 

2 ) 349 

153 

— 

207 

210 

146 

99.0 

52, 

514 

500 

,01.4 

40 

40 

27 

100.0 


46 

29 

... 1 

■**316 

306 

180 

103.3 

60 

60 

36 

100 31 

3,794 

3 . 77414 ) 3.763 

100.51 

607 

60914) 345 

99.4' 

8.518 

7.610 

7.535 

,11 9 


603 

542 


'“211 

21, 

180 

‘,00.0 

2.172 

2,099 

1.995 

103.5 

215 

230 

9, 

93.6 

5.354 

5.081 

5,184 

105.4 

73,489 

72,157 

70,171 

101.9 

31.836 

29.893 

24,987 

106.5 

7) 537 

4 ) 426 

4) 658 

126.2 

S) 22,808 

4 ) 23.559 

4 ) 25,278 

96.8 

7) 31.389 

4) 32.%8|4) 37,780 

95.2 

7) 20.837 

4 ) 9.281 4 ) 19.84, 

224.5 

75,571 

66,234 

83,557 

114.1 
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explanation accoi-ding to the various systems, page 4Q7. — •) Countries not included in the totals, — 
a) Above the average. — b) Average, — c) Below the average. — d) V^erv good. — e) Good — f) Avemge. — g) Bad, 
— A'Verv bad — w) Not including U.S.S R. — n' Including U. S S R. — tv) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop.— 
I) Estimates of 1 May. — 3) Almost half of this arei\ represents resowungs of winter wheat - - 3) Middle 
of the month — 4) Area harvested. — 5) Including spelt and meslin - - 6) Including spelt ■— 7 ) Area expected 
to be harvested. -- 8) Area to be planted according to farmers’ intentions on 1 May 1935 — 9) Fourth 

estimate. — 10) Average 1930 to 1033. — Year 1933. 
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than ever an estimate of the probable production of wlieat. The majority of opinions 
place the crop rather in the vicinity of 165-275 million bushels than in that of 175-295 
million, quality would appear mediocre. For the other cereals and especially for oats 
an abundant crop is expected. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In England and Wales an abnormally cold 
and dry May was followed by a spell of misettled weather, which persisted until the 
tliird week of June. Rain fell on practically every day during this period and in some 
districts high winds and a continuance of night frosts adversely affected crops Tem¬ 
peratures remained low until the last week of the month, when the unsettled conditions 
gave way to a much needed warm and sunny spell. 

It is doubtful whether the late frosts in May occasioned any appreciable perma¬ 
nent damage to the cereal crops. Growth was generally checked, but a rapid recovery 
took place during Jime 

Somewhat similar weather conditions were experienced in Scotland where, with 
the abundant rain and higher temperatures of the latter part of the month, the outlook 
imderwent a complete change and prospects were improved. The cereal crops made 
rapid recovery from the effects [of the drought and at the end of the month, although 
slight!}^ backward in growth in a few areas, their appearance was up to the average. 

The wheat crop in England and Wales made a decided advance during J une On 
present appearances, however, it is doubtful whether a full average yield will be reached. 
Barley made an excellent recovery in most districts, earl> forecasts indicate that the 
yield may be a little below average Winter oats are a healthy and promising crop and 
spring oats have improved considerably although .still rather uneven and short in the 
straw , on present appearances it is anticipated than the yield ot oats generally may be 
a little under average. 

In Scotland all three cereal crops are average in condition. In several eastern 
districts charlock appeared to be more prevalent tlian usual 

Greece According to the most recent estimate production of meslin this year is about 
772,000 centals (1,300,000 bushel) against (>85,000 (i 180,000) in 1934 and 656,000 
(1,131,000) on the average of the five years ending 1933 , percentages 112 7 and J17.7. 

Hungary' In the fortnight from 17 June to 2 July the weather was characterised 
by exceptionally high temperatures and great drought 

At the beginning of J uly the cereal harvest was in progress throughout the comitry. 
The high temperatures and drought accelerrated ripening und caused blasting, jiarticu- 
larly in late-sown crops The straw of all kmds of cereals uas of average height. 

Italy, In the second half of June harve.sting of wheat w^as in progress P'oreca.sts 
are of a crop larger than that of last year in the north and centre, good or fairly good 
in the south and in Sardinia and poor in Sicily. 

Latvia' Temperatures in J une remained above normal Precipitation, accompanied 
often by storms, varied greatly on different occasions, sometimes exceeding twice the 
normal and at other times appreciably below the normal. In the second lialf of the 
month tlie lack of rain considerably hindered crops 

According to 44.3 % of the agricultural correspondents condition of winter wheat 
was average, according to 29 2 % above average and according to 26.5 % below average 
Corresponding figures for winter rye were 50 2 36,3 33.3 for barley 51.7 % 

37.0% 11.3%. 
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Lithuania: At the beginning of June the weather was rather unfavourable. The 
amount of moisture was quite satisfactory but the cold weather and winds checked the 
normal progress of vegetation and the hoar frosts caused some slight local damage. 
Toward lo June the weather became warmer and the end of the month was characterised 
by great heat. The high temperature and the opportune rains were favourable and 
crop condition improved considerably in the latter half of June. Work in the fields was 
carried out in good conditions but at the end of the month the excessive dryness of the 
soil caused difficulty. 

Luxembourg: Crop condition is good and promises satisfactory production. 

The area under meslin this year equals that of last year and remains 33.1 % 
below the five-year average. 

Norway: Crop condition of meslin on 1 July, expressed according to the system 
of the Institute, was 105 against 98 on the same date last year. 

Netherlands: Cereals on the whole were in good condition in the middle of Jxme. 
As the praspects for winter wheat and barley at the beginning of the spring were 
favourable, less nitrate fertilizers w^ere used but, owing to the delay in vegetation caused 
by the cold, more fertilizer had to be applied. In Groningen and Zeeland some cases 
of stem rot were notified. In North Holland tlie condition of winter wheat varied 
from good to very good. 

The condition of other cereals was satisfactory. The rains of the begimiing of 
June caused some lodging in the rye crop. 

Poland: Condition of winter and spring cereals was considerably ameliorated in the 
period from 15 May to 15 June, thanks to the hot weather and the adequacy of 
soil moisture, as will be seen from the follow^ing table of crop condition according 
to the system of the country: 


Crops 


15 June 15 May 


Winter wheat 
>Spring wheat 
Winter barley 
Spring barley 
Winter barley 
Spring barley 
Oats .... 


3.4 2.8 

3 3 2 -0 

3-5 2.8 

31 2.7 

3.0 2.6 

3.3 2 « 

3.2 2.8 


Flowering occurred in generally favourable conditions. Storms and hail caused 
only local damage. In consequence laying of wheat was reported in only 67 of crop 
correspondent’s replies and in the majority of cases was insignificant. 

On the other hand weed infestation is reported. 

During the second half of June and the first days of July the weather was very 
hot and generally dry. There was precipitation of a stormy type almost everywhere; 
however, in the west and in Warszaw^a and Lodz cereals, especially those of spring, 
were, already beginning to suffer from lack of soil moisture. 

Portugal: Weather has on the whole been unfavourable, particularly for barley, 
oats and rye, of which very poor crops are reported. 

Romania: In the latter half of June abundant rains fell in all departements. The 
areas that suffered from drought in the first half of J une received* large amounts of 
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moistxire. At the begiiming of July some departements of Basarabia, particularly Ti- 
ghina, and of Transylvania had still need of rain. 

The losses caused to cereals by hail in the different departements, though serious, 
are not such as appreciably to reduce the total outturn of the country. 

Harvesting of wheat and barley was about to begin save in the north. 

Conditions of oats greatly improved thanks to the rains. 

Toward mid*June harvesting of winter barley began in Muntenia and Oltenia; 
that of the spring variety, which represents about 95 % of the total, began toward 
22 Jime, except in the mountain districts, where it was expected to begin early in July. 

Toward 22 June harvesting of wheat also began in some parts of the Danube 
valley and in the Banat. The frequent rains at the end of June somewhat hindered 
operations. 

Switzerland: Weather conditions in June were particularly favourable to the 
growth of crops. Crop condition of cereals improved substantially, . The winter cereals, 
in particular, promise a good to very good crop. In the ca.se of winter wheat and 
spelt, 90 % of a very large crop is expected. The formation of ears is satisfactory 
and flowering occurred in favourable conditions. In some places, the crop leaves a 
little to be desired as a result of damage by bad weather. Straw’ also is fairly long and 
promises a good crop. The spring cereal sowings have not yet made up for the delay 
in their growth which was caused by the bad w’eather of the spring. Their appearance 
is slightly inferior to that of the autumn cereals. 

According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to spelt this year is about 
29,700 acres against 29,300 in 1934 and 31,300 on the average of the five years ending 
1933; percentages 101.3 and 94.7. The corresponding production is estimated at about 
661,400 centals against 603,300 and 617,100; percentages iog.6 and 107.2. 

The corresponding figures for meslin areas follow’s: Area 17,300 acres, 17,500 acres 
and 13,500 acres; percentages: 99.0 and 128.3 Production 397,000 centals (684,000 
bushels), 358,000 centals (617,000 bUvShels) and 265,000 centals (457,000 bushels); per¬ 
centages: 110.9 and 149.8. Crop condition of spelt on 1 July 1935 w’as H2, against 
loi on I June 1935 and 99 on i July 1934 that of me.slin was re.spectively 110, 102 
and 98. 

C^echoslovakii: In the first decade of June it was warm but in the second decade 
temperatures fell fairly appreciably with a cold w^ave, w’hile in the third decade the} 
again showed a considerable rise so that toward the end of the month the heat wrave 
reached its culmination. On the plains temperature exceeded 37*^C. 

There were torrential rains, especially at the beginning of June and in the second 
decade. Condition of winter cereals is so far generally good. Rye flowered well and 
thanks to the warm dry weather was rapidly approaching matiuity. In the low’er 
districts of the south preparations were already being made for the harvest. In some 
areas wheat had been laid and in others there was hail damage; the appearance of 
many insects was reported. So far the condition of winter cereals was generally good 
but it was feared that the prolonged warm and dry weather w’ould cause losses. 

Spring cereals have suffered greatly from the heat and drought. 

Yugoslavia: In June the weather was favourable. The hot dry w’eather in the 
first fortnight checked the spread of rust, which in many areas had already infested 
the crops and especially wheat. The rains in the second half of June assisted nomxal 
ripening. 

So far there is no official estimate but on the basis of the information available 
from most parts of the country good unit-yields may be expected. 
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U. S, S. R.: In the first half of June it was .very hot; there was precipitation of a 
stormy character over a great area. At the beginning of July a cold wave brought 
an appreciable fall of temperature. The weather was changeable and in the first half 
of the month the sky over the larger part of the territory was more or less overcast 
and there were rains almost everywhere but principally in the centre and northeast 
of the European territory and in Liberia. 

On lo July harvesting, which is for the time being proceeding in the South (Nor¬ 
thern Caucasus, Crimea, Ukraina), had been completed on 16,500,000 acres or 8.6 % 
of the area. 

The harvest this year has been distinguished by some peculiarities in the weather 
and in the ripening of cereals. As last year, ripening of cereals has been 10-20 days in 
advance of normal throughout the southern regions of the Union. This rapid develop¬ 
ment will probably also be experienced in the central areas, where winter rye was already 
in the milky stage at the begimiing of July and spring cereals were earing and flowering. 

So far official information on crop condition at the beginning of July and on the 
production estimate is lacking; however, in the declarations lately made by members 
of the Government the preceding forecasts of a good crop in almost all regions are con¬ 
firmed. From information published in the Soviet press and based on the first threshing 
results, good yields appear to have been obtained in Northern Caucasus, Ukraina 
and Crimea. Prospects are good in Siberia and the Ural Region also. 

The short interval between ripening of winter cereals and that of spring cereals 
may be a critical period for normal development of the crop and already measures 
are being taken to meet this critical period. In the first days of the harvest weather 
was favourable. In Crimea from 25 June to 7 July there were one or two rainy days 
in Odessa and Dniepropetrovsk and 2-3 days in Northern Caucasus. 

Argentina (Telegram of 22 July): Owing to lack of rains sowings of wheat are late 
The area sown is expected to be less than last year. 

Canada (Telegram of 4 July): Moisture conditions throughout Canada were gener¬ 
ally favourable to growing crops. Dry areas in the Prairie Provinces were practically 
confined to districts in Southern Alberta and parts of Southwestern and West Central 
Saskatchewan. P/Xce.ssive moisture supplies were received in Northern Alberta. Crops 
were late throughout Canada and except where moisture was limited wann weather 
was needed to promote growth. The most variable conditions then existed in Alberta 
where drought is an important factor in the south. 

(Telegram of 10 July) The general crop situation in the Prairie Provinces did 
not change to any extent during the preceding week. The general outlook remained 
satisfactory with reservations in respect to drought in limited areas and excessive mois¬ 
ture and lateness of crops in other districts. Generous rains were again received 
over wide areas in the Prairie Provinces but the districts in Southwestern and West 
Central Saskatchewan and Southern .llberta where drought had been menacing [crops 
did not .share in the rainfall of the week. Red stem rust has appeared in the Red River 
valley in Manitoba. Crops made good progress in Saskatchewan except in areas where 
moisture supplies were scanty. Ihirther damage was sustained in the drought-affected 
areas of Southern Alberta but elsewhere crops made good progress. 

(Telegram of 17 July): In Manitoba the development of the rust menace domi^ 
nates the crop situation. Drought continues to take a toll from crops in parts of 
Southwestern, West Central and Northwestern Saskatchewan, but apart from these 
areas, conditions continue favourable. Severe drought damage is taking place in the 
southern districts of Alberta. The high temperatures of the past week have revealed 
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a lack of subsoil moisture in parts of. Central Alberta. Recent weather in Northern 
Alberta, however, has been favourable to crops 

(Tel^am of 24 July): The past week has also been characterized by general high 
temperatures but scattered rains and some destructive hailstorms served to Increase 
variation in western crop prospects. The hot weather reduced the promise of the crops in 
areas of limited moisture in South-Central Saskatchewan, Southern Alberta and along 
the boundaries of the two provinces, j^though some relief subsequently came to Sou¬ 
thern Alberta it was too late to be very helpful and the accompan)ring hail offset most 
of the benefit. Growth continues to be satisfactory over most of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, where hot weather is needed to hasten maturity. In Manitoba conditions also 
remain very favourable for growth but serious stem rust infection, covering most of the 
common wheats, considerably reduces prospects The weather of the past week favour¬ 
ed the development of the rust and its extension westward and northward continues 
Approximately 4 % million acres of wheat land are already affected. Grasshoppers 
are causing limited damage in Saskatchew^an only. 

United States (Telegram of 4 July): During the i)receding week light general 
rains were received over the central and eastern States but conditions were too dry 
in the south-east and the west, particularly in North Dakota and Montana Small 
grains are generally satisfactory and the wheat harvest is moving northward into Oliio. 

(Telegram of ii July): Weather during the past week was generally favourable 
for agriculture. Fine warm weather in the (^reat Plains and eastwards favoured field 
work and the growth of crops but tlie lack of rain in the west of the Great Plains and 
in the Southwestern States is serious Rains relie\ ed the drought in the South-eastern 
States and in the Northern Great Plains. 

(Telegram of 25 July)* Temperatures have been normal in the Soutli and al>ove 
normal in the North. Moisture has been generally ample from the (ireat Plains eastward 
but too dry in the Southwest and the Rocky Mountain States. 

Harvesting of winter wheat is practically over Rust is reported in sprmg wheat 

Japan: Favoured by the weather, condition of wheat and of spring barley on i July 
was normal. 

Palestine: Harvesting was energetically pursued in June but at the end of the month 
appreciable areas of wheat, especially in the Southern District, had not been reaped. 
There is a decided increase in the use of reapers. Tlircvshing was in full progress The 
grain bf late wheats in the greater part of the South is of very poor quality, being 
badly shrivelled. In the Northern District, however, little damage was done by the 
khamsin of tlie latter part of April and early May. 

Barley is generally good. 

The results of the wdnter crops as a whole, despite the inclement weather, were 
expected to be very little below normal in the Southern district and somewhat above 
normal in the North. 

Syria and Lebanon: In the State of Syria cereals wintered well. In May there 
were no rains and temperature was rather high but in general the weather was normal 
, and growth has been very satisfactory. In the State of I^atakia tlie mists at the 
beginning of ]^ay favoured tlie spread of rust, which caused 30 % damage to the wheat 
crops on the plains. After 20 May the hot, dry and sumiy weather checked the rust. 
In Jebel ed Druz temperature varied brusquely with a few" slight show^ers and strong 
wdnds for some days. Winter crops passed the month well. Harvesting of barley 
was already far advanced. In the north of J ebel ed Druz losses of a certain importance 
were caused by blasting. 
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Turkey: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to spelt tfiis 
year about 150,000 acres against 171,000 in 1934 221,000 on the average of the 

five years ending 1933; percentages 87.7 and 67.7. 

Algeria: During Jime it was warm and dry, except for a few storms, in Algiers and 
Oran. In Constantine weather conditions were satisfactory. Harvesting has begun 
in Algiers, Oran and Constantine. Harvesting of barley and soft wheat was practicaly 
fini^ed in Algiers and that of oats and hard wheat is continuing. 

Cyrenaica: In June temperatures were normal but there was no precipitation. 
Harvesting, favoured by the fine weather, was in progress and satisfactory yields were 
expected. 

Egypt: Harvesting of wheat ended in June but threshing continued; the first results 
gave a good unit-yield in most areas. 

French Morocco: June was dry and hot with wind in the north and west sectors. 
Moisture is decreasing appreciably, particularly in the south, owing to the almost com¬ 
plete disappearance of the snow in the Atlas mountains, springs and the water table 
have vStill a sufficient flow, but in some areas the level of the tanks has fallen rapidly. 

Harvesting of winter cereals, already very advanced amongst both natives and 
Europeans, shows a notable advance on the usual date. Threshings confirm the med¬ 
iocrity of unit-yields and particularly their inequality according to area and situation. 
On the whole the general production of hard and soft wheat would appear to be hall 
that of 1934, a decrease of 30 % to 40 % on an average crop. The deficit in barley 
would appear more distinct and to be probably 50 % with respect to an average year. 

Native and European cultivators are in a mediocre situation owing to the insuffi¬ 
ciency of the crop this year; prices of agricultural products are, however, stationary 
owing to the large quantities of grain from the preceding harvest still available on the 
market or on holdings. 

Tunisia: In June the weather was characterized by very localized storm rains 
of small significance and temperatures normal or above normal. The scirocco blew 
from time to time, especially at the end of the month. 

In a gi neral way the weather allowed good ripening and was relatively favourable 
to harvesting. 

Union of South A frica: Splendid, soaking rains fell during May practically through¬ 
out the Cape Province, Natal and Orange Free State. In a number of districts 
the lands were too wet for ploughing and the sowing of winter crops was delayed. In 
most districts, however, ploughing and sowing took place on a large scale and reports 
indicated that a record area was being planted. Prospects for \he winter crops gen¬ 
erally were very promising. 

In the Eastern Border districts, along the South Coast of the Cape Province and 
in parts of Natal, tlie rainfall was exceptionally heavy, up to 400 mm. (16 inches) being 
registered along the coast. In some of these districts flood conditions prevailed for 
several days and considerable damage was done by the wasliing away of low-lying 
lands and encroachment by the waters of flooded rivers. 

Australia (Telegram of 16 July): Rains are wanted everywhere, particularly in 
Western Attetralia, where precipitation has been scanty and the dry conditions make 
the need for more moisture urgent. In South Australia conditions have been favourable 
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{or rowings, which are almost ended. Crop condition in Victoria is fairly satisfactory 
but in New South Wales germination has been irregular. 

According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to wheat in 1934^35 
12,494,000 acres against 14,901,000 in 1933-34 and 15,698,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1932-33; percentages 83 8 and 79.6. The correiq)onding 
production is estimated at about 80,658,000 centals (134,431,000 bushels) against 
106,403,000 {177,338,000) and 108,564,000 (180,940,000); percentages 75.8 and 74.3. 

# 

MAIZE 

Austria: At the beginning of July maize developed fairly well but was still back¬ 
ward* Hoeing had been only partially terminated. 

Bulgaria. The average temperature of the month was higher than usual. 

During the first half of June it was generally warm and weather was dry with an 
insignificant amount of rainfall During the .second half of the month, however, good 
rains fell and benefited the crop 

Crop condition of maize on i July was good 

Hungary. Up to the beginning of July maize resisted drought I.eafage is green 
and the stems fairly robust Here and there maize pyralts has caused damage 

For further growth rain is desirable 

Italy: The effects of the persistent drought have been felt 

Portugal Despite the delay in growth due partly to lack of sunshine, the crops 
have a good appearance. 

Romania The rains at the end of June greatl> assisted growth which had begun 
to reflect the lack of moisture. At the beginning of J uly the crop still required ram in 
Basarabia By that date second hoeings had been completed m the plains 

Czechoslovakia In the eastern distnets growth is m general satisfactor> 

Yugoslavia The rams in June in almost all parts of the country were very favour¬ 
able to crops, which developed normally 

U. S. S. R.: In Northern Caucasus, one of the principal areas of production, 
sowings were very early this year, at the beginning of April Owing to the snow that 
fell after sowings were made, a considerable part of the area had to be resown. Part 
of the sowings made a recovery but the remainder have developed only with diffiailty, 

Argentina (Telegram of 22 July) Harvesting was ended in good conditions but 
threshing is proceeding only slowly. 

United States: In the week ending 27 Jmie heavy ram in the central Com Belt 
further delayed planting. In the following week warmer weather was beneficial but in 
some areas the land was still too wet for planting. In the week ending ii July the 
weather was generally warm, in that ending 25 July it was reported that, while tempe¬ 
ratures were normal and moisture generally ample, that the crop was still late. 

According to the most recent estimate production of maize] this yrar is about 
1,145,200 thousand centals (2,045,000 thousand bushels) against 771,120 (1,377,000) 
in 1934 and 1,394,160 (2,489,573) on the average of the five years ending 1933, per¬ 
centages 148.5 and 82.1. 



Palestine: In the South maize was runnhig to cot) prematurely in June In the 
North conditions were better but could not be ejcpected to give a normal yield through¬ 
out. The poor germination of summer crops can be mainly attribilted to the very 
short ploughing vseason. In many instances, on the low-lying plain, farmers had to 
wait until April before they could plough 

Syria and Lebanon Conditions were generally nornial up to the end of Ma} 
Crop condition on i June in the States of I^ebanon, Latakia and Jebel ed I)ru7 was 
good The area soum in the first two States was the same as last year (35,000 acres) 
while that in Jebel ed Dru/ is estimated at 8,700 acres against 1 560 in 1934 
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3.305 
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— 
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— 

— 
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95 

_ 
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— 
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15 

16 

23 

93 
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(f) For the explanation of signs and figureb indiCcHtmg crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 497 . — 
d) Excellent - f) Average - t) Areas sown to and crop condition on x June — 2 ) Mam crop “ maggengo **, 
— 3 ) Pure crop — t) irea expected to l>e lurvested — 5 ) Area harvested 


Algetiu June was warm in the dipartement of Alger while in many districts there 
were scirocco winds and showers accompanied sometimes b\ hail 

F re nth Morocco The maize crop benefited from the rains of last month The 
natives, moreover, have resumed their sowings notwithstanding the lateness A low 
production is, however, to be expected owing to the poor start in the vegetation of the 
unirrigated crop 

According to the most recent estimate production of maize this year is about 
2,793,000 centals (4,988,000 bushels) against 5,425,000 (9,088,000) in 1934 3,021,000 

(5»395»ooo) on the average of the five years ending 1933, percentages 51 5 and 92 4. 

* 

Union of South Africa Although frost did a fair amount of damage in May to 
late-planted maize on some farms in the North IDastern districts of the Orange Free 
State and Fastem Highveld areas of the Transvaal the major portion of the late-planted 
crop matured Many farmers were busy reaping but a few fanners who had already 
threshed reported that the yields were disappointing, chiefly owing to drought and 
ravages pf caterpillars. 
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RICE, 

Italy: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to rice this 
year is about 324,000 acres, as in 1934 against 333,00c on the average of the 
five years ending 1933; percentages 100.0 and 97.3. 

United States: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to rice this 
year is about 789,000 acres against 781,000 in 1934 and 800,000 on the average of the 
five years ending 1933; percentages loi.o and 88.7. The corresponding production 
is expected to amount to about 17,000,000 centals {37,800,000 bushels) against 17,233,000 
(38,296,000) and 18,784,000 (41,742.000): percentages 98.7 and 90.6. 

British Guiana: The weather in May continued to be dry, seriously affecting the 
rice crop. 

Chosen: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to rice this 
year is aoout 4,127,000 acres against 4,195,000 in 1934 4,073,000 on the average 

of the five years ending 1933; percentages 98.4 and 101.3. 

Taiwan: Condition of the first crop on i July was average. 

India: Tillage for winter padi was begun in Bengal in mid-June under favourable 
conditions, rainfall^being light to moderate save for heavy local falls. Moderate to 
heavy rains occurred in the first decade of, July, helping preparations for and soXving 
of the crop. 

In Bihar and Orissa there was light to moderate precipitation in most districts 
in June and the first week of July. 

Standing padi was partly damaged by floods in parts of Bhagalpur Preparation 
of the fields and sowing of winter padi went on in most districts Dalua padi was 
harvested. 

In the Central Provinces the weather in J une and the fitvSt week of J uly was warm 
and cloudy with light to moderate showers; the monsoon was weak. 

In the United Provinces there was rain everywhere in the latter part of June and 
firvSt week of July. 

In Bombay there were favourable rains in mid-July. 

In Assam the weather was seasonable. There was some flood damage in the 
Garo hills in mid-Jtme. 

Sowing and transplanting proceeded in Madras, where rainfall w'as very heavy on 
the west coast and fairly good elsewhere. 

French Indo-China: In Cochin-China preparation of the land for the new season 
was in active progress iii the eavStern provinces in May. Sowings had already been car¬ 
ried out in good conditions in Bien hoa and Thudaumot; they had also been completed 
in the provinces of the Centre. In the West preparations has also been made and in 
some districts sowings had begun. In the provinces with floating rice—Cliaudoc and 
and Uongxuyen—sowings had already been made, as also in part of Rach gia. Nurs¬ 
eries were everywhere in good condition. Transplanted rice had renewed growth vigo¬ 
rously. Floating rice had sprouted in good conditions. In Cambodia the state of pre¬ 
paration varied according to the rains that had been received. 

In Tonkin rice of the fifth month had almost everywhere been harvested; the crop 
could on the whole be considered average. Padis of the tenth month were everywhere 
being prepared. In some parts of the Delta the violent rains of April and May had 
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caused laying. In North and Central Annam also the crop of the fifth month had 
been brought in; 3delds were satisfactory, particularly in the North. Transplanting of 
rice of the eighth month had been completed in North Annam and was proceeding in 
Central and South Annam. Preparations for rice of the tenth month were in progress 

British Malaya: In May rainfall was average save in the inland districts, Province 
Wellesley and on the east coast of Johore, where it was below average and on the 
coasts of Malacca and western Johore, where it was above average. 

Harvesting was completed in the Lanit District of Perak, the coastal mukims of 
Pahang and parts of Lower Perak. It was begun in the Panchang Bedina district of 
Kuala Selangor, where fair yields were on the whole anticipated. 

Preparation of the land and sowing of nurseries commenced in Kedah, Krian, 
parts of Malacca and some districts of Johore. Plougliing in the north and centre of 
Province Wellesley had be stopped through lack of water. In the river mukims of 
Western and Southern Pahang transplanting was in progress but was somewhat late 
because the first nurseries had been 'damaged by drought while the weed growth in 
the fields was heavy. In Kelantan the rain enabled the first ploughing for dry 
padi to be commenced much earlier than usual ^but unlcvss the weather became drier 
it was expected that it would oe difficult to put the land into a fit state for planting 

Egypt' Weather in June favoured sowing, germination and growth of the sefi 
crop. Save in some small late areas in Beheira and Gharbiya sowing was ended. The 
crop is ten days ahead of last year. Weeding w^as being carried on. Germination and 
growth were satisfactory. Crop condition on i July 1035 was 101 against 100 at the 
same date last year. 


POTATOES 

Germany : The moisture in the soil and the heavy rains in J une appreciably improv¬ 
ed crop condition, despite the generally hot weather. 

Austria: Growth is backward. Early varieties were still in full bloom at the be¬ 
ginning of July. Drought in the second half of Jime somewhat affected Ihe crops. 

Belgium: In June work was liindered by intermittent rains. Growth has been 
very irregular. Lifting of early varieties began in mid-June 

France: Excessive humidity that persisted until the .second decade of June and 
hindered work in the fields was prejudicial to growth and favoured spread of mildew. 
After 20 J une the weather was more favourable and the crop made a fresh growth though 
an unusual infestation with doryphora threatened to compromise a good part of the 
crop. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The weather during June was generally very 
favourable to the crops and much of the set-back occasioned during the previous 
month was made good. The warm days at the end of June in particular provided a 
very welcome impetuo to growth. 

The damage to early potatoes by frost is less than was anticipated. Only a 
vSmall proportion of the crop was totally destroyed and the bulk of the crop, although 
backward, has made a marked recovery. The yield is likely to be appreciably reduced 
in the areas affected and lifting has generally been delayed. 

Main crop potatoes are strong and healthy and prospects were generally favourable. 
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The effects of the frosts in May are still apparent'in the potato Jcrop in Scotland, 
the growth of which is two or three weeks behind the normal. On the whole, the potato 
crop has made better progress in the western half of the country than in the east, but 
in several districts plants are stunted and tubers promise to be rather small. 
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a) 

6) 

«) 

a) 
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585 
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61.1 

59.7 

2.9 

2.8 

- 


- 

3.0 

3.1 

_ 1 

3.0 

3.4 

Austria . . 



506 

484 


\i\A 

2.4 

— 


2.4 

— 

— 

2.3 


— 

Bulgaria . . 



37 

32 

105.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Scotland 


140 

140 

139 

100.0 

100.4 

— 

— 

93 


— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

PXBI^ . . 


3.472 

3.449 

3.505 

100.7 

99.1 

— 

— 

— 

63 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Italy 


1.002 

1.001 

953 

100.2 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

I,ithuania 


461 

452 

398 

102 0 

115.9 

110 

— 

— 

— 


— 
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— 

X,uxemburg 


41 

41 

41 

1001 

98.9 

2.7 

— 

— 

25 

— 

— 

25 

— 

— 

Norway . . 
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118 


« • * 

— 

— 

97 

— 


— 

— 

“ 1 

98 

Netherlands. 


‘ ‘ 345 

356 

414 

*970 

834 

— 

— 

93 

— 

j 

93 

— 

— 

:i} 65 

Poland. . . 


... 

6.823 

6.662 

• • • 

• • • 

3.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.8 

3.3 

1 

' — 

Romania 
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101.2 
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— 

1 

1 _ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Switserland . 


114 

112 

115 

101.1{ 

98.6 

— 

— 

98 

— 


91 

10) 

—— ^ 

' — 

CsechoslovalGlaJ^I 
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97 

1.753 

87 

1.701 

103,7 

100.4 

115.8 

103.4 
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1 - 

27 

1 - 

- 
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Canada. . . 


525 

569 

551 

92.2 

95.2 

- 

- 1 

96 


1 “■ 

- 

- 

1 

1 

i 96 
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. t) 

21 

23 

25 
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— 

— 

- 
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I- 

4 
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4) For the explanation of signs, and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals tables and note on page 497 . 
— x) At the middle of the preceding month. — *) Early potatoes. — i) Late potatoes. 


Hungary: At the beginning of July early varieties appeared on the market. 
Flowering of the main crop was in progress. The tubers are only slightly developed. 

Ltthuama: The beginning of June was rather unfavourable There was enough 
moisture but the low temperatures and hoar-frost, though not severe, injured the crop. 
Toward lo June temperatures rose and at the end of the month were very high. There 
was sufficient moisture ana crop condition appreciably improved. 

Luxembourg: Wke other hoed crops, potatoes are this year backward. 

Netherlands: Crop condition of potatoes for human consumption was generally 
satisfactory in the middle of June except in sandy and clay soils. The crop for starch 
was better. 

The Central Statistical Office has just published data on the production of potato 
starch, which is under the control of the Netherlands Central Office for Potato Starch 
and has been limited in recent years by the difficulties of export. Any very considerable 
restriction is, however, impossible owing to the special structure of the agricultural 
holdings in the fen colonies, the only region of production. 
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Year of production Potatoes ground Starch produced 

1,000 centils 

1933-34 .14.308 2,989 

1932- 33.18,453 3,406 

1931-32 • .. 8,223 1,561 

1930-31.16,645 3,188 

1929-30.25,265 5,018 

1928- 29.25,155 4,870 

1927- 28.. . . . 13,801 2,665 

1,000 bushels 

1933- 34.23,846 4,982 

*932-33 . 3o>734 5»^77 

* 93*-32 .i 3»705 2,601 

*930-3*.27,741 5,313 

1929- 30.42,108 8,363 

1928- 29.41,924 8,117 

1927-28.23.001 4,442 


Switzerland: The rains and heat of June were favourable to the growth of potatoes. 

Czechoslovakia: By the end of June good progress had been made, but the crop 
was beginning to suffer from drought. 

United States: According to the most recent estimate, production of [potatoes 
this year will be about 221,000,000 centals (368,000,000 bushels against 231,172,000 
(385,287,000) in 1934 and 205,370.000 (342,283,000) on the average of tlie five years 
ending 1933, percentages: 95 5 and 107.5 

Syria and Lebanon’ Area is this year about 12 % greater than last in Lebanon 
but only 50 % of last year's in the State of Latakia. In all the area is about 12,400 
acres, practically three-quarters of the area in Syria and Lebanon as a whole Up to 
the end of May conditions were favourable and crop condition at that date was good. 

Algeria: Main crop potatoes were planted in normal conditions. 


SUGAR 

In June and early July the weather in the European beet-growing countries 
was rather diverse but prevalently somewhat dry. In general, however, it 
was favourable and crop condition continued the improvement that w^as already 
observed in May after the somewhat unfavourable start of vegetation. The 
beet has generally a good appearance with leaves of good colour. The roots 
have not always attained normal dimensions but are developing regularly* 
Work in the fields has ended everywhere. In many areas growth was still 
backward at the middle of July but to a less extent and on smaller areas 
than in the preceding month. 

In Germany crop condition in mid-July was rather better than a month 
previously, favoured by the warm wet weather that set in early in June. In 
Silesia crop '‘condition at the beginning of July was generally good, save in 
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late-sown crops, which were somewhat backward. In some areas rains were 
desired. In Saxony also the crop was well advanced, favoured very often 
by adequate rains. In Thuringia growth improved but, if the leaves are abuh- 
dant, the roots are still rather short. In the Brunswick area the last rains 
were very beneficial, also because they finally removed the danger of beet-fly 
spreading. In Central Hanover the fields have a good appearance, fresh and 
healthy, but root development is very backward with respect to Isist year. 
Dry weather is now desired contrary to the rest of Hanover, where further 


Sugar-beet. 
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J ) For tbC explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 497 
At middle of the month 


rains would assist normal growth. In Pomerania and Brandenburg growth is 
very good and a good leafage covers the ground. In the Rhineland and 
still more in Southern Germany rains have been scarce but crop condition 
is satisfactory. In the Rhineland the excessive development of the leaves 
has been at the expense of the roots, which are rather small. 

Crop condition improved in Austria thanks to the excellent weather and 
in Belgium where the rains in the latter half of June were followed by calm 
dry weather and the roots made rapid progress The rams, however, favoured 
the spread of weeds. 

Crop condition is good in Bulgaria and France. In the latter it is espe¬ 
cially satisfactory in the northern areas, in Seine-et-Marne the beet has a good 
appearance but some bolting is reported. In Great Britain condition was 
somewhat irregular in June but in early July fine warm weather after a rainy 
spell gave a further impulse to growth. In Hungary and Italy crop condition 
is also good though the crops are somewhat backward and suffer^ from the 
cold weather in the early stages of growth, and is also good in Latvia and 
Lithuania, where, however, the night frosts in early June caused some damage. 

In the Netherlands crop condition is not very good but in Poland, where 
hot dry weather at the end of June allowed work to be completed, it is 
better. 
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In Romania after a long period of’ drought the abundant rains at the end 
of June were of great benefit to beet. Even the later sowings developed reg¬ 
ularly. Insect damage is insignificant. 

In Czechoslovakia, where at the end of June drought ,and great heat began 
to be felt, the rains at the beginning of July, though irregular, were very 
beneficial. Development of the beet varied according to the amount of moist¬ 
ure, being excellent where rains were abundant and poor where rains were 
lacking, especially on light lands, where the roots are dried up. The drought 
continued in early July in central and eastern Bohemia and in some parts 
of Moravia and Slovakia. On the whole, however, progre.-s was better in Mo¬ 
ravia, Silesia and Slovakia than in Bohemia. 

In Yugoslavia crop condition still reflected somewhat the not entirely fav¬ 
ourable weather of the previous weeks but w^as on the whole .satisfactory. 


Acreage oj sugar-beet. 


COUNTRIRS 

1935 •» 

*934 

Average 

1929 to X 933 

% 1935 

1934 100 

Average 
«- xoo 

acres | 

Germany x). 

893.823 

858.869 

i 845,750 

1 104 1 

106 

Austria. 

106.000 

122.600 

97,685 

87 , 

109 

Belgium. 

124,000 

132.366 

134,551 

93 1 

92 

Bulgaria. 

22,200 

4.400 

1 39 481 

500 

56 

Denmark. 

104,000 

102,300 

89,085 

; 101 

117 

Spain. 

175,000 

250.000 

213,922 

; 70 

8 ) 

Irish Free State. 

55,000 

45.58! 

12,239 

119 

444 

Finland .. 

7,200 

7,140 

4,873 

! 100 

147 

France. 

577,000 

678.830 

668,939 

i 

86 

Great Britain. 

375,000 

403.884 

287.010 

' 93 

131 

H uogary. 

91.000 

93,190 

144,942 

1 98 

63 

Italy. 

226,947 

223.522 

252.269 


90 

Latvia. 

35.000 

35,600 

15.000 

97 

233 

Lithuania. 

17,000 

' 10.000 

7,846 

; 175 

1 ‘ 220 

Netherlands. 

lot ,000 

104.097 

117,463 

! 97 

i 86 

Poland. 

270,000 

276.760 

389,261 

98 

! 70 

Romania. 

85,500 

91.813 1 

87.294 


1 98 

Sweden. 

122.300 

125.077 1 

94.460 

' 98 

129 

Sw itzerland. 

3.830 

3.830 1 

3,277 

100 

117 

Crecboslovakla. 

389.207 

392.911 

468.437 

99 

83 

Yugoslavia. 

69.000 

63,808 

112.346 

108 ' 

62 

Total Eufopg a) , 

3,850,007 

4,026.578 

4.086,167 

96 

94 


3.015,000 

2.906,000 

2.941,783 

* 102 

101 

Total EwoPt b) . . . 

6,865,007 

6,932.578 

7.027,950 

' 98 

97 

Canada . 

53,000 

52,100 

47.772 

102 

111 

United States. 

847,000 

2 ) 945.000 

784.800 

90 

108 

Total Nooth AmarUa . . . 

900,000 

997.100 

832,572 

' 90 

108 

Japan . 

25.000 

24.750 

22,722 

1 100 

109 

Turkey. 

57.272 

76.735 

31,763 

75 

. 180 

Total Asia . . . 

82.272 

101.485 

54,485 

' 81 

J51 


a) 4,832,279 

5,125,163 

4.973.224 

‘ 94 

97 

Gbnbrai. TOTAZ.8 . , , ^ 

b) 7,847.279 

8,031.163 

7.915,007 

97 

99 


♦) Approximate data. -- a) Not including U. S. S. R. — b) Including U. S.S, R. — i) Area of sugar-bee 
delivered to factories. — 2 ) Area sown. Area harvested was 789,000 acres. 
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In the Soviet Union June and early July wete rather dry and not very 
favourable to beet. There was wide diffusion of harmful larvae. 

In the United States the [weather was generally favourable until growth 
began. 

Some small changes have been made in the table of European beet areas; 
those in the United States are larger, the maxima assigned by the A. A. A. 
having been replaced by the much smaller areas actuallv cultivated. 

With the addition of the figures for area in Canada the table of world beet 
area is complete. Every continent shows a diminution in sovm area with 
respect to last year, amounting to 2 % in Europe, 10 °() in America, 9 % in 
Asia and 3 for the world as a whole. The area harvested in the United 
States in 1934 was, however, to an exceptional degree smaller than that sown. 

E. R. 


* « 

Germany Warm weather predominated during June hut «ioil moisture and good 
rains were favourable to hoeing and the condition of the beet is better than it was 
in May 

The analyses of the second week of Juh give the following results average weight 
of root 2 5 ounces, average weight of lea\es <> 2 ounces, sugar content 9 i 
weight of sugar per root o 2 ounces The corresponding figures of the third week ol 
July are the following 3 5 ounces 80 ounces 1 1 9 ”0 o ^ ounces 

Austria' At the end of June leafage was well developed. Cultivation was some¬ 
what backward. 

Belgium In June singling and hoeing w ere hindered bv intermittent rains (Trow th 
is backward, the crop has suffered on heav\ lands from excessne moisture 

The analyses of the first week of July give the following results average weight 
of root o 4 ounces, average weight of lea\es 2 5 ounces, sugar content s 7 ^ud weight 
of sugar per root o 2 ounces The number ot plants is calculated at about 32,400 
per acre. 

Biilgana The rains in the latter half of June particularly favoured the crop 

Fravee The wet weather in June hindered hoeing which w^as late in many dis¬ 
tricts Toward the end of that month the conditions improv'^ed and crops made up for 
the delay at least in part ProvSpects are good 

Gre it Britain and Ncyrthern Ireland Sugar b.'^d in England and Wales is vanable. 
There are some good crops but germination has often been irregular and damage has 
been caused in some parts by high winds In S otland the lack of sunshine during 
the early stages of growth made the growth of sugar-beet slow’er than usual The 
improved conditions towards the end of June helped the (Top greatly but it still re¬ 
mains rather below the normal in condition 

Hungarx The roots developed well up to the en<i of June The third hoeing was 
completed at that date Leafing suffered somewhat from drought Only isolated 
insect damage is reported in two dipart^mt'nts. 
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P^oduciion of cane-sugar. 


COUKtmiBS 

*934*35 *) 

*933-34 

Average 
1928-29 
to *93**33 

*934-35 *1 

*933-34 

Average 

1938-29 

to 1933-33 

Perce 
tor 1 

1933-34 

1 ■■ too 

Atages 

934*35 

Aver¬ 
age 
• too 

Thousand centals 

Short tons 

% 

Ambmca. 









AnUgiia. 

392 

463 

347 

19,600 

23,158 

17,342 

85 

113 

Argentina . . , . « 

7,540 

6,961 

7,863 

377,000 

348.045 

393,136 

108 

96 

Barbados 2 ). 

1,736 

2.496 

2,023 

86,800 

124,806 

101,158 

69 

86 

Brazil. 

15,432 

14330 

22,000 

800,000 

720,000 

1,099,986 

108 

70 

Cuba. 

56,218 

50,945 

78,613 

2,810,000 

2.547.193 

3.930.573 

no 

72 

IScuador. 

441 

449 

451 

20.000 

22.500 

22,554 

98 

98 

United Statet M . . 

4,680 

4.100 

3,584 

234.000 

205.000 

179,200 

114 

131 

Guadeloupe. 

882 

921 

578 

40,000 

46,073 

28,895 

96 

153 

Jamaica. 

1,676 

1,609 

1,291 

84.000 

80,000 

64,536 

104 

130 

Mexico ....... 

531 

4.145 

4,742 

260,000 

207.000 

237,082 

128 

(12 

Peru. 

9,061 

9,538 

8.676 

453.000 

476.902 

433,772 

95 

104 

Puerto Rico. 

14,881 

22,077 

16322 

744.000 

I.I03.8II 

811,101 

67 

92 

Dominican Republic . 

8,047 

8,565 

8,306 

402.000 

428,250 

415,308 

94 

97 

Total America . . . 

126,277 

126,599 

154,696 

6,330,400 

6,352,738 

7,734,643 

100 

&2 

Asia. 









Taiuraii . 

21.054 

14365 

17,725 

1.053.000 

713,226 

886,224 

148 

119 

India 3 ). 

113,904 

109,133 

78.266 i 

5,695,000 

5 , 457.000 

3.913,000 

104 

145 

Japan 4 ). 

2,321 

1,635 

1,915 ! 

116,024 

81.740 

95.773 

142 

121 

Java. 

10.551 

13,604 

. 55,081 1 

527,560 

680,184 

2.753.998 

78 

19 

Philippine Is. 5 ) . . . 

14.110 

31,526 

21,572 1 

710,000 

1.580.000 

1,078,572 

45 

65 

Total Asia . 

161,940 

170,163 

174,559 

8,101,584 

8,512,150 

8,727,567 

95 

93 

Africa. 





j 




Egypt. 

3.020 

3.406 

2.892 

145.000 

170,303 ! 

144.583 

89 

104 

Madagascar . 

190 

183 

133 

9,500 

9,150 ' 

6,650 

104 

142 

Mauritius . 

3,943 

5,764 

4.954 

197,200 

288300 , 

247,720 

68 

80 

Reunion . 

1,402 

1,707 

1,042 j 

70,000 

85,350 i 

52.107 

82 

134 

Union of South Africa 

6) 7.175 

7,823 

6,690 1 

6) 358,738 

391,173 

334,471 i 

1 92 1 

107 

Total Alnea .... 

15,730 

18,885 

15,711 

780,438 

944,176 1 

j 

785,531 

1 83 - 

i 

100 

OCXAMXA. 





1 


' 1 


Australia . 

14,476 

15,068 

12,304 

723,796 

753.380 1 

615,180 

96 

118 

Hawaii . 

20.944 

20,580 

19.557 

1,050,000 

1,028,990 1 

977.817 

102 

107 

Fiji Is. 

2,491 

2.579 

2,170 I 

125,000 

129.000 

108,508 j 

97 

115 

Total Oceania . . . 

37,911 

38,227 

34,031 

1,898,796 

1,911,374 

1,701,505 1 

99 

ill 

Obnbral totals . • 

341,858 

353372 

378,997 

17,111318 

17.700.438 1 

18,949.246 

97 

90 


i) Approximate data. — 2) Including mola'sSC'j reduced to terms oF sugir — 3) Trod action of gur — 
4 ) Production of sugar (refined and raw) and molasses. — 5 ) Prodnctton of sugar and panocha — 6) The figure 
published last month referred to 1^35-^6. 


Lithuama: Conditions at the beginning of June were not sutlicieritly favourable 
to the sugar-beet crop. Moisture was adequate, but the cold weather and hoarfrost, 
though not serious, adversel)^ affected the crops. On 10 June temperatures rose and at 
the end of the month the heat was considerable. Rain was sufficient and crop condi¬ 
tion improved appreciably. 

Netherlands: Growth of sugar-beet is very slow. 

Romania: The rains toward the end of June were very favourable. 
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Switzerland' The rains and heat of June were favourabJe for the gtov^-th of sugar* 

beet. 


Czechoslovakia' Earthing up of early-sown beets was in most areas ca'rried out 
for the second time. Sins?ling of second sowings was proceeding, but their develop* 
ment was hindered in manv areas ])y lack of moisture In places they suffered from 
torrential rains and from hail and to a considerable extend from insects. 

U, S. S. R.: In the second half of June the weather was warm and dry in the prin¬ 
cipal producing regions (Ukraina and the Central Blackeartli Region), in the first half 
of July high temperatures with local rain prevailed. 

Large numbers of larvae of Loxostege sttchcahs have appeared, on 8 J uly the beet 
area in Ukraina and in the provinces of Kursk and Voronesh so infested was 326,000 
acres. The larva is particularly prevalent in Kiev, Kharkov and Viimitsa. A no less 
serious threat is the larva of Euxoa segetum, which has also appeared over large areas. 

According to the Plan the area to be sown to sugar-beet this year was 3,015,000 
acres and the production of beet 336,200,000 centals (16.Si0,000 short tons) The cor¬ 
responding figures for last year were 2,923,000 acres and 250,400,000 centals (12,522,000 
short tons). 

Antigua: Beneficial rains fell during May throughout the island, considerably 
improving the condition of the young canes. 

Barbados: By the end of May grinding of the t<) 34-35 cane crop was completed. 
The excellent rains fallen during the month were very beneficial for the canes of the 
next season's crop. 

Untied States According to the most re»'enl {estimate protluction of sugar beet 
this year about Kxj.ooo 000 centals (H, 470,000 short tons) against i 50 000 000 (7 500,000) 
in 1934 178,000000 (8,003,000) on the average oi tlu fi\e \ears endiiu» !03^ per¬ 

centages* TT3 2 and 05 i. 

British Guiana: It was reported in May that the spring sugar output vNas a record 

one. 


Jamaica: In May grinding of the sugar canes was completed m most estates and 
the output was above expectations. 

St. Kitts: The weather in May continued to be dry, but the crop estimates remained 
good out it was expected that last year’s record production would be suq^assed this 
year. 


St. Lucia: It was estimated in May that this season’s production of “ first ” sugars 
reached the record figure of more than 150,000 centals (7,000 short tons) 

Trinidad: During the month of May the growth of the young canes progressed well, 
and, taking also into accoimt the increase verified in the acreage planted, crop pros¬ 
pects for the next season's sugar crop were very favourable. 

Taiwan: Condition of new plantings on 1 July was average. 

India' In the United Provinces there w^a^ rain e^erywhere in the latte* part of 
June and first week of July. 
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Weather in the Punjab ’.vas dry in June and early July save for light rains in tlie 
middle of J une. More moist^irf^ was badly wanted in most districts and topborer was 
reported. 

Rainfall increased in Bihar and Orissa and in Bengal fro:n mid-June to ni’d-July 
in most districts, while in Bonibay there w.^rc favourable rains in mid-July. 

Java and Madura: Up to mid-July the east monsoon prevailed. Rain occurred 
and new plantings were in good condition. Work was carried out in good time and 
irrigation water was adequate. 

Egvpt: Weather conditions in June were favourable to the groAvth of the sugar¬ 
cane crop ivhile the abundance of water for irrigation also assists progress. Hoeing 
and manuring of the late and some general crops was in progress. 

Crop condition of i July 1035 was 100 as at 1 June 1035 and i July IQ34. 

Mauritius: Weather conditions in May were favourable for the sugar canes, and 
the crop prospects were very good, 

Ihilon of South Atnca. May cro]) condition averaged 7 below normal. Ver}^ 
wet weather prevailed throughout the sugar belt and t 27 08 to 22 4.03 mm. (5 to 8.82 in.s.) 
of rainfall were registered. The heavy rains about the middle of June, however, alfec- * 
ted the crop adversviy 

According to the most recent estimate production of sugar in TQ35-36 will be 
about 8,200,000 centals 410,000 short tons against 7,175,000 (338,700) in 1934-35 
7,071,000 (353,600) on the average of the five years ending 1933-34; percentages 
1T4 and 116. 

VINES 

Germany' Owing to the hot weather in June, growth was greatly favoured. The 
situation of all the crops improved appreciably with respect to the preceding month. 
Crop condition on i July 1935 2.2 against 2.6 on i June 1935 1-7 on i 

July 1034 

Austria: At the end of June crop condition was very good. Flowering was 
rapid and occurred in good conditions. 

Bulgaria: Conditions favoured growdh. 

Ftance' The wet w'eather that prevailed in the first two decades of Jmie assisted 
the spread of mildew without, however, causing serious damage. The return of fine 
weather toward the end of June and beginning of July, however, checked its spread. 
The high temperatures at the cud of Jime and begimiing of July were well supported 
by the vines, of which the condition was satisfactory almost evet;ywhere. There are 
prospects of an abundant crop. 

Hungary: The warm weather in the second half of June was very favourable to 
the vines. Flowering occurred in good conditions. The losses caused by parasites and 
hail are of small significance. 

Italy: Growth is vigorous and promises good yields. Anticryptogamic treatment 
was continued regularl}^ in June. 

Luxemburg:' Flowering of vines took place in average conditions. Fruiting is 
not as good as last year. 



S , . 

The area of vineyards in 1935 shows no change from that of last year and is 14,5 
below the average of the five preceding years. 

Portugal: Flowering has been abundant but persistent rains and subsequent low 
temperatures have injured the vines so that production is expected to be smaller than 
last year. 

Romania: At the b^hming of July crop condition was generally good. 

Switzerland: The weather in June was very favourable to development, thanks 
to the summer temperatures of recent weeks the stocks made up for the delay caused 
by the bad weather in spring. Flowering occurred in good conditions. Mildew was 
not reported save in isolated instances and vine worm caused only {some datnage here 
and there. 

According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to vines this year is 
about 33,000 acres as in 1934 against 32,000 on the average of the five 5’ears 
ending 1933; percentages 100.0 and 102.9. Crop condition on i July 1935 was 
102 against 80 on i June 1935 and no on i July 1934. 

Czechoslovakia: In Slovakia and Subcarpathian Russia the vines are floweriug 
and in general show good development. A good vintage is expected 

Palestine: Early-maturing varieties of table grapes were adversely affected by the 
khamsin, hence the lower yield. Madeleine and Chasselas grapes from the Eastern 
Emek were harvested in Jime and sold at excellent prices Muscat d’Hamboiu*g 
were nearing maturity. Gaza and Jericlio grapes w^ere nearly ripe an<l were already 
appearing on the market by the end of Jime 

Syria and Lebanon: Up to the end of May conditions were favourable through¬ 
out the territory save in J ebel ed Druz, where temperature underwent brusfiue varia¬ 
tions, and there were some slight showers and violent winds On i June crop condi¬ 
tion was good throughout the coimtry. The total area in l^ebanon and the State of 
Eatakia has this year remained unchanged, while there has been an increase of 50 
in the State of Jebel ed Druz (3,cx)o acres against 2,000 in 1934). 

Algeria: Vines were developing normally in the Algiers departement. Shedding 
was considerable among certain varieties. Eudemis butterflies are prevalent 

Cyrenaica: Mediocre fructification is expected tliis year save in some districts of 
the Jebel wliich are in part this year producing for the first time In Jime weather 
was normal. 

French Morocco: Vines are good in appearance and mildew and oidium are slight 
up to the present. Anticryptogamic treatment was applied after the last rains Com¬ 
pared with former years, treatment is made less frequently, often for reasons of eco¬ 
nomy. 

Tunisia: The rather high humidity of the first two decades of June favoured dev¬ 
elopment of oidium and mildew in some districts and necessitated considerable anti- 
cryptc^amic treatment. 
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OLIVES 

Italy: Op. the whole growth was regular in June and a good crop was expected. 
Lack of moisture has, however, caused shedding in some provinces. 

Portugal: Flowering was fairly go6d and the fruit is more numerous than last year, 
when the crop was very small. 

Palestine: The crop suffered e^)ecially from the beat wave that prevailed in May 
an 4 the beginning of June. A certain proportion of fruit ceased to develop while another 
part dropped. Damage varies with district. In the Acre sub-district the crop suffered 
least, whereas in Samaria and Jerusalem it suffered much more. Production ^\as 
expected to be poor. 

Syria and Lebanon: Conditions have been normal and generally favourable save in 
the State of Latakia, where the hot wind in May caused shedding in some groves. In 
the States of Lebanon and Latakia the area cultivated this year has increased by 250 
acres in all on that of last year, that is, by about 0.4 %. 

Algeria: There was considerable shedding of olives in Tizi Ouzou. 

French Morocco: Shedding in (ludjd and Meknes, psylla infestation at Fez as 
well as violent winds and drought have appreciably reduced the fruiting of olive tree.s. 


COTTON 

Bnlgarta Crop condition of cotton on i Julv was good. 

U. 5 . 5 . R.: In the new producing regions (ITcraina, Northern Caucasus, Crimea, 
Leningrad Region) the following dates for completion of sowing have been fixed to 
assure normal development- i Jime, 15 J mie, i July and 15 July. The first the re hoeings 
had on the dates indicated been completed on 85 %, 72 and 02 % of the area by 
10 July, that is, five days before the date fixed for the fourth hoeing the percentage 
of the hoed area was only 12 %. The backw^^ardness of hoeing was beginning to 
cause anxiety for the crop. 

In Central Asia the second half of June was very hot and dry; in the first half 
of July there were rains in some regions, toward the middle of the month hot wiiK s 
were beginning to affect the crop. 

On 10 July the first irrigation had been carried out on the kolkhozi on 87.4 
of the area, the second on 45.9 %, the third on 20.7 % and the fourth on 5.6 %. 

According to the plan the area to be sown to cotton this season is 4,800,000 acres, 
of which 3,894,000 irrigated and with production of ungiuned cotton amounting to 
34,600,000 centals, Last vseason the provisional figures were as follows. 4,787,000 acres, 
3,885,000 acres and 25,800,000 centals. 

United States: According to a report of 3 July, temperatures during the previous 
week averaged near nonnal, with rainfall mostly light to moderate. (renerally weather 
was more favourable than recently in the Central and Western part of the belt but 
rain is needed in many LavStern districts. In Texas the weekly progress was mostly 



fair to good, except for some lowlands, but recent weather has been favourable for 
insect activity in some sections of the State. 

In Western Oklahoma progress was fair to good, but little improvement in the 
East, where poor progress or deterioration is reported. In the Central States of the 
belt, conditions are mostly favourable except for some North cotton lands, where there 
is much complaint of weeds. 

Western Tennessee shows some improvement Progress was excellent in much 
of Arkansas, though cotton lands continue too wet. In the Eastern portion of the 
belt, where June rainfall was largely deficient, cotton is holding fairly well, though 
rain is needed badly in many places. There is some premature blooming and shedding. 

(Telegram of 25 July): Weather has been favourable for cotton save in the east, 
where rain has been excessive. 

According to the most recent estimate the area sown on i July to ('otton this 
year is 29,166,000 acres against 27 883.000 in 1934-35 and 40 860,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1933-34. percentages 1046 and 71 4 

India In the Central Provinces the weather in June and the first w^eek of July 
was warm and cloudy with light to moderate showers The monsoon has been weak 
Sowing began in Amraoti and Yeotmal toward the middle of June and in the latttT 
half of the month had become general. 

In Bombay and Sind there were favourable rains in mid-Jul> the crop was going 
on well and the outlook was satisfactory 

In Madras rainfall increased on the west coast from the beginning of J une to th(‘ 
first week of July, when rainfall was \ery heavy, 111 other parts the rainfall was 
fairly good 

Weather in the Punjab in June and early Juh was di} sa\e for light rains in 
the middle of June and more moisture was badly wanted 111 most districts by 8 Jul} 
Stemborer w’as reported in early June in parts of Rohtak 

Syria and Lebanon The area under cotton this }ear m the State of J,atakia 
would appear to be 80 greater than last vear, being estimat(‘d at 7,200 acres against 
^ 000 in 1934-35. Conditions up to the end of Ma> wen* la\ourable and at that date 
crop condition w^as good, being 100, as on i June 1(^3 f 

Lgvpt The moderate heat and humiditv of June w^ere favourable to the growth 
of cotton P'low’ering was general in the north of the Delta e\ce])t lor late crops The 
bolls are beginning to farm in the <*arly crops As regards Tapper ICgvjit and the South 
of the Delta the growth of some early crops w^as checked, formation of branches and 
bolls was increa.sing in the main crop Manuring and hoeing of late c'rop.s continued. 
Infestation by cottonwonn persisted in the majorit> of fields in bowser and Middle 
Egypte. The egg-masses are more numerous than usual thev attained their maximum 
in the third w’eek of June and subsequently diminished Ojieningof the bolls occurred 
on areas that, though large, bear only a slight proportion ot the total The campaign 
against pests continued to be inteii.se In some i)arts of the North crickets were re]X)r- 
• t^d to have caused slight damage They have been combatted with poisonous bait 
Aphis has attacked scattered areas in Lower Egypt iind in some provinces of Upper 
Egypt. Wilt disea.se in Sikellaridis is increasing affcc'ting up to 50 % in the fields 
attacked. According to a cable from the Ministry of Agriculture at Cairo the area 
under cotton this season is 1,733,000, acres against 1,797,<»oo in 193^-35 and 1,765,700, 
the five-year average. Percentages 96 4 and 98 1 
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Nigeria; The tptal production in Northern Nigeria was estimated in May. after 
^e close of season, at about 200.000 centals (42.000 bales of 478 lb.) ginned cottcm. a 
figure exceeding the 1925-26 record, which was 191,600 centals (40,100 bales). A keen 
demand for cottoh seed was reported and it was forecasted that distribution would be 
this year even larger than in 1934. 

Uganda: During May rains were exceptionally abundant. Clearing and preparation 
of plots was proceeding satisfactorily in most areas, but the acreage planted up to 
the end of the month was not considerable. 


FLAX 


Belgium: Early-sown crops are less satisfactory than those sown in May; in 
some areas they are laid. 

Bulgaria: Crop condition of flax on i July was good. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The weather conditions in Northern Ireland 
during June were very unsettled, but, in general, the^month was extremely wet and tem¬ 
peratures were about moderate from practically the beghining of J une heavy showers 
of rain fell intermittently and brought a welcome change in the conditions resulting 
from the previous period of drought. Towards the end of the month, however, condi¬ 
tions became drier and warmer again. 

Although the flax crop improved considerably with the rains the imeven brairding 
is still reflected in a good many fields. Pure-line varieties, however, are looking well 
generally and promise satisfactory yields. 


Area and Crop Condition of Flax. 


COUNTRIES 


Germany .... 

Austria. 

Bulgaria. 

f'rance. 

Hunsary . . . { 
l^ithuania 3 ) . . . 
Nctherlauds . . . 
Poland . . 
CzechoBlovalda . 

Canada . 

United States . . 


Egypt 


1 Area Sown | 

Crop conpiuon f) 

1935 

1934 

Average 

i9«9 

to 

1933 

% 1935 

1934 

«s 100 

Aver 
=a 100 

1 -VU -1935 

X- 

VI -1935 

i-VlI-1934 

1,000 acres 






«) 



a) 

6) 

e) 

a) j *) 

c) 

51 

22 

20 ; 235.5 

257.2 

- 






_ i _ 


4 

7 


T - - 

2.5 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.3 j - 

— 

to 

4 

1 

229.0 

941.2 

- 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

56 

58 

54 

97.2 

104.8 


— 

63 

— 

— 

— 


— 

31 

30 

— 

1U4.6 

— 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— j — 

— 

8 

8 

— 

104.0 

— r. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— j — 

— 

in 

150 

159 

151.6 

143.3 

1 no 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 1 — 

9 

23 

15 

24 

150.5 

97.5 

4) 105 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 — 

— 


262 

261 - ... 



— 

— 

4 ) 3.2 

— 

— 

— j — 

— 

28 

23 

27 

117.2 

tbl.8 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— j — 

— 

217 

227 

463 i 95.6 

46.8 

_ 

_ 

95 

_ 


— 

! 

7 

2.138 1 

969 

2,500 ! 220.6 

85 5 

— 

— 

; 77.2 

— 

— 

1 ~ 

^ j 

47. 

3,381 ! 

3,261 

3.0% 

103.7 

109.2 

- ^ 

- 

1 - 

- 

- 

1 ~ 

- i - 

- 

5 

i 

i 5 

3 

92.8 

155.2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

t 

1 

- t — 

- 


f) For an explanation of the sign* and of the figures of crop conditions, sec the note on page 497 and th® 
cereals table. — 1 ) Area cultivated principally for seed. — 2 ) Area for fibre. - - 3 ) Flax and hemp — 4 ) At th® 
middle of the month. 
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Hungary: Flax principally for fibre is rather short-stemmed. That mainly for 
seed is also low and in some districts infested with weeds. Harvesting had begun 
by the end of June. 

Latvia: In 56.1 % of the replies of agricultural correspondents crop condition on 
I July was average, in 28,2 % above average and in 15.7 % below average. 

Lithuania: The beginning of June was not favourable to the flax crop.» Moisture 
was adequate but cold and hoarfrost, though they were not serious, were harmful to 
the crops. On 10 June temperature rose and at the end of the month the heat was 
considerable. Rainfall was sufficient and crop condition improved appreciably. 

Netherlands: There was lodging of the flax crop in some places after the heavy 
rains of June. In the east in the province of Groningen some fields had to be resown 
owing to tlie damage caused by cold. The proportion of white flower crop is 60 % in 
Groningen, 100 % in Friesland, 90 % in the islands of South Holland and in Zeeland and 
85 % in the west of North Brabant. 

Czechoslovakia: In some areas^the crop is well developed and thick but by i July 
it was beginning to suffer from drought. Crop condition was average to good. 

U. S. S. R.: On 10 July the first hoeing had been made on 93.2 % of the area 
and the second on 31.8 %. 

According to the Plan tlie area to be sown to flax for fibre {dolgunets) this year 
is 5,115,000 acres and tlie production of fibre 13,670,000 centals. The corresponding 
figures for last year were 5,214,000 acres and 11,700,000 centals. 

Argentina (Telegram of 22 July): Sowings are late because of the lack of rain. 

United States: According to the most recent estimate, production of flaxseed this 
year will be about 8,120,000 centals (14,500,000 bushels) against 2,942,000 (5,253,000) 
in 1934 and 7,573,000 (13,523,000) on the average of the five years ending 1933; per¬ 
centages: 276.0 and 107.2. 

Egypt: According to the most recent estimate production of linseed this year 
be about 35,000 centals (62,400 bushels) agaiust 41,600 (74,200) in 1934 and 22,300 
(39,800) on the average of the five years ending 1933; percentages 84.1 and 156.7. The 
production of fibre is respectively in pounds: 2,931,900; 3,192,500 and 2,069,500. Per¬ 
centages 91.8 and 141.7. 


HEMP 

Bulgaria: Crop condition of hemp on i July was good. 

Hungary: At the end of June growth was satisfactory. Flowering was in pro¬ 
gress. 

Italy: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to hemp this year 
is about 165,000 acres against 156,000 in 1934 and t 66,000 on the average of the five 
years ending 1933; percentages 106.0 and 99-^- 
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Poland: On 15 June crop condition was 3.5 against 2 8 at the same dale last year. 

Czechoslovakia: On i July crop condition was above average in most parts of the 
country, 

U, S. S, R,: According to the Plan the area to be sown to hemp was 1,634,000 
acres and the production of fibre 5,776,000 centals. The corresponding figures of last 
yfear were 1,305,000 acres and 4,652,000 centals. 


TOBACCO 


Belgium: The crop is recovering from the rains and the cold. 

Bulgaria: The rains of the second half of the month were particularly helpful 
to the growth of tobacco. 

Irish Free State: The production of tobacco in 1034 estimated to have 

been approximately 700,000 lb against 600,000 lb. in 1933. Percentage; 116.7. 

Greece. According to infonnation collected by the Office for the Protection of Greek 
Tobaccos, the area under the crop this season is 213,000 acres, against 103,000 last 
year, an increase of 10 2 

Production this season may be estimated on the basis of the data referring to the 
area actually cultivated and the average unit-yield, as follows* Central Western Mace> 
donia: 10,600,000 to 11,700,000 lb.; Thessaly and Phtliiotidos-Phokidos 13,000,000 to 
13,700,000 lb ; Aitolias-Akarnanias 8,800,000 to 10,100,000 lb ; Peloponnesou 4,200,000 
to 4,900,000 lb.; the Islands 3.100,000 to 3,500,0001b. Kpeirou 660,000 to 750,000 lb.; 
Attikes-Boiotias 550,000 to 620,000 lb. For l^astern Macedonia and Thrace no forecast 
of unit-yields is possible, transplanting being always later than in the otlier areas, espe¬ 
cially this year owing to the prolonged drought. An average of 570 lb. per acre in 
liastern Macedonia and of 490 lb. in Thrace is expected, 

Hungary. Due to the drought, deveU>pment was only slow toward the end of June 

Czechoslovakia' In the eastern districts the crop shows in general satisfactory 
development 

IJ. S. S. R.: According to the Plan the area to be sowm this year was 496,000 
acres and production 5,335,000 centals. For last year the corresponding figures were 
470,000 acres and 4,542,000 centals. 

United States: According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to tobacco 
this year is about 1,502,000 acres against 1,271,000 in 1934 ^^53,000 on the 

average of the five years ending 1933; percentages 118.2 and 81.0. The correspond¬ 
ing production is estimated at about 1,193,000,000 lb. agamst 1,046,000,000 and 
1,434,397,000; percentages: 114.1 and 83.2. 



• ? 

Java and Madura: 1x1,^934, tobacco in Java and Madura was grown on 4x3,000 
acres, or 29 % more than in 1933 8 % more than* the* averse acreage of the 

five preceding years. The greater p 4 rt of the crop is grown in the east of Java, where 
it covers 240,000 acres. In the central part, of Java 150,000 acres are grown and in 
the west 23,000 acres. The acreage on which the crop failed in 1934 was 9,000 acres 
or 2 % of the planted area, while in 1933 it failed on’ 45,000 acres. The crop Which 
* was still standing at the end of j934 covered only 14 acres, distribute ec(ually between 
sawahs and tegalans. No planting ^-was done in December but in several 
sowings are being prepared and the soil is being prepared for transplanting. 

‘ Bicports of krc^ok leaf from Java in 1934 amounted to lb. (54,935,000 

lb. in 1933 and 90,804,000 lb. in 1932). 

Tobacco has already been planted in the fields in the Vorstenlanden but it is still 
too early to obtain precise inforniation on the state of the crop. The area planted 
is about 10 % smaller than that of last year but it is thought that the yield will 
be about the same provided unforeseen developments do not subsequently change the 
situation. No insect or disease damage has been notified. The quality of the crop is 
neatly normal and even a little better. In general, it may be said that ^e crop is 
satisfactory. 

The crop in Madura this year was smaller than usual. The Madura output is 
not a very important factor in the tobacco industry. The tobacco is of low quality 
used for blending on accoutit of its light colour. 

Inj Ommercial circles it is considered that the tobacco industry at present is in 
a distrkctiy bad situation but the statements may be somewhat exaggerated. It is 
expected that restrictions will be placed on exports, which will probably result in an 
improvement in quality. Natives are already giving more attention to quality. The 
government hopes that the new restrictions on the export of low-quality tobacco will 
raise the standard of quality and improve the market. 


Palestine: The crop was well forward in June and hoeing was in progress. In 
Samaria District transplanting was concluded during the morth. 

Syria and Lebanon: The area under tobacco in the two States of Lebanon and 
Tatakia is almost the same as last year. Conditions were favourable up to the end 
of May, when crop condition was good (100) in Lebanon and 100 in Tatakia, as on 
I June 1934. Worms caused some damage by eating the stems of newly planted 
tobacco in Tatakia. 

Algeria: The first transplantings of tobacco were successful but those made later 
were in many cases destroyed by the scirocco. 

According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to tobacco this year is 
about 53,400 acres against 56,600 in 1934 and 53,700 on the average of the five years 
ending 1933; percentages 94.2 and 99.3. 

French Morocco: The area under tobacco in Morocco has increased steadily in 
recent, years. In 1935 a total area of 620 acres was cultivated in the districts of 
Chaouia, Gharb, Waizah and Berkane against 430 acres in 1934 and 350 acres on the 
average in* the five preceding years. Percentage 143.0 % and 175.0 %. 

The 430 acres cultivated in 1934 yielded about 407,900 lb. of cured tobacco, giving 
an ayerage yield of slightly more than 892.2 lb. per acre. 



HOPS 


Belgium: Appearance is fairly good. 

* Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Hop bines are healthy and vigorous but 
still backward. Rather severe attacks of aphis h^ve occurred in some gardens. 

Czechoslovakia: Growth is backward. On i July condition was good in the prin¬ 
cipal producing areas. In some districts the cro|xs had suffered from storms. 

United States: According to the most recent CvStimate, area cultivated to hops 
this year is about 39,000 acres against 37,000 in 1934 and 23,500 on the average of 
the five years ending 1933; percentages: 105.4 ^’^d 165.8 The corresponding produc¬ 
tion is estimated at about 49,400,000 lb. agaimst 41,200,000 and 29,415,000; percent¬ 
ages: 119.9 and 167.9. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao. 

Brazil: Tn the latter half of May and the first half of June the weathe. . Bahia, 
particularly in the Ilheos district, favoured movenient of the crop, and activity was 
uncommonly great. According to the Institute de Cacau da Baliia, total entries in May 
were 4 million pounds, of which 50 % was received during the last week of the month. 
In J line, despite a return of rainy weather, entries continued to increase and if weather 
did not become worse, up to 2oinillionpounds were expected by the end of the month. 
A very provisional estimate of the intermediate crop is 119 million pounds, which 
would ])c a record for the period and may even be exceeded. It w^as calculated in 
mid-Jime that from 90 to 110 million pounds of the intermediate crop had already been 
sold 

Prospects for the main crop were not so satisfactory and it ivas thought that, 
as in the ])ast season, there might be relatively small entries from October onward. 

Planters were not selling to any great extent in May and the first half of June. 

Gold Coast and British To^oland. The latest estimate of the n^34-35 major crop 
is 587 million pounds, the total exports from ports or over the eastern frontiers from 
October to May having been 468 million, to which has to be added 125 million lb. of 
stocks and subtracted 7 million carryover or new croj) The following are the data 
of crop movement in the first eight monthvS of 193.1-35 in millions of pounds — 



May 1935 

Oct. IQ 34 
to 

May 193*1 

M.jy 1934 

Oct, 1933 
to 

May 1934 

Railw^ay offloadings, Takoradi . 

‘ 4 


- 

177 

Exports: 





Takoradi. 

8 

154 

6 

175 

Accra . . . 

9 

194 

7 

I7I 

All ports .. 

. 18 

447 

15 

428 
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The total inspected at all centres from October to May was 578 million poimds, 
not including exports over the Eastern Frontier. Up to the end of May 23 million 
pounds had been rejected. In May the average vsize of beans was 134.6 per 14 cubic 
inches or 112.0 per 4 ounces, while measured in millimetres the average was 22.3 x 
12.2 X 6.9. 

Minor crop harvestingwasproceedinginMay and marketing of small lots continued 
The weather was generally favourable for growth; rainfall was above average in the 
greater number of districts. 

Nigeria: The cacao season was closing in May, exports showed a slight increase 
over the 1934 figure. 


Tea. 


U, S. S. R.: According to the Plan the area to be planted in tea this year was 
85,500 acres and the production, 27,800,000 lb. The corresponding figures for last 
year were 83,500 acres and 14,550,000 lb. 

India: In North India the early part of May was hot and dry but latterly good 
rains fell and prospects improved. In the South the weather was warm and showery 
early in the month but became dry later: immediate prospects were only moderate. 

In North India production up to the end of May showed a decrease of 218,700 
lb. on the corresponding figure of last year. In South India the outturn was I4,<)oo 
ahead of that to the same date last year. 

Japan: Favoured by the weather crop condition on i July was normal. 


Coffee. 

Brazil: According to the National Coffee Department the total quantity destroyed 
up to the end of May was 4,637,915,000 lb. of which 126,155,000 were destroyed in the 
first five months of this year. 

Kenya: The weather in May was considerably rainy, particularly on the coast, and 
Improved the crop prospects. 

Uganda: It was reported in May that, thankd to the favourable weatlier con¬ 
ditions, prospects for the native coffee crop were good. 


^Groundnuts. 

Egypt: Sowings were ended toward 20 June. Germination and growth were satis* 
factory. Irrigation and hoeing were going on. Cottonworm was reported on a small 
area in Charkieh but its effects were small. Crop condition on i July 1935 was 100 
as at the same date in i934- 
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Colza and sesame. 

A ustria: At the beginning of July harvesting of colza had been ended. Formation 
of the pericarps was good. 

Bulgaria: The area cultivated this year to sesame is estimated at about 16,800 
acres against 24,300 acres in 1934 an average in the preceding five years of 20,800 
acres; percentages: 69.3 and 80.8. 

Hungary: At the beginning of July harvesting of colza was ended. Unit-yield 
was generally average. 

Netherlands: Owing to the low temperatures colza is not well developed. The 
following are the final estimates of area under colza and mustard and crop conditions 
in mid-June according to the system of the country. 



1935 

1934 

Average 

1929-33 

% 1935 

1934 Average 

Crop condition 
13 VI 13 VI 






-- 100 

1935 

1934 

Colza (acres) . . . 


6,207 

3.882 

C* 

06 

to 

94.2 

fi 3 

72 

Mustard (acres) . . 

• 3.1.53 

3 .Q ^5 


105.2 

60 2 

66 

73 


Poland. On i June condition of winter colza was, according to the system of the 
country, 2.7 and that of spring colza 3 o against 3.2 and 2.9 respectively at the correspond¬ 
ing date last year. 

In the first decade of July the colza harvest was about to end in the west and 
centre 

Japan' According to the mo.st recent estimate area cultivated to colza this year 
is about 242.000 acres against 224.000 in 1934 i8(),ooo on the average of the five 
years ending 1933; percentages 108 3 and 128.5. The corresponding production is esti¬ 
mated at about 2.579,000 centals (5,158.000 bushels) against 2.382 000 (4,765,000) 
and 1,803,000 (3,606,000); percentages 108.3 i43 

Palestine: In the Southern district sesame shows considerable variation but at the 
end of June was generally poor except in parts of the central plain and foothills. 

Jute. 

India: Sowing proceeded in June in Bengal and in Bihar and Oriwssa. Rainfall 
increased from mid-June to mid-July in most districts. In parts of Bhagalpur (Bihar 
and Orissa) there was some flood damage. 


Sericulture. 

Bulgaria: Silk worms are developing in favourable conditions. According to the 
most recent estimates, the amount in incubation tliis year is 24,300 ounces against 
27,300 in 1934 ^ average of 33,100 in the five preceding years; percentages: 89.1 

and 73.5. 



Chosen: According to the most recent estimate production of spring cocoons this 
year will be about 31,523,000 lbs against 33,566,000 in 1934 and 28,145,000 on the 
average of the five years ending 1933; percentages 93.9 and 112.0. 

Iran: According to information from Recht, the capital of Gilan, the principal 
producing area, rearings of silkworms and production of cocoons in that province were 
entirely satisfactory this year. 

Japan: According to the most recent estimate production of spring cocoons this 
year will be a^jout 345,220,000 lbs against 400,060,000 in 1934 and 422,920,000 the 
average of the five years ending 1933, percentages 86,3 and 81.6. 

Syria and Lebanon: The number of eggs placed in incubation is equal to that 
last year in Lebanon and 16% smallerin the State of Latakia (5,3001b s^ainst 6,350 
lb. in 1934) • "^he progress of rearings was good in the latter State and condition accord¬ 
ing to the system of the Institute was on i June no The area under mulberries in 
Latakia is rather smaller than last year (7,400 acres against 8,650) 


FODDER CROPS 

Germany, The warm weather and good rains of June and the moisture reserves in 
the soil were beneficial to the growth of fodder crops An improvement in crop condi¬ 
tion, compared with last month and with the same period of last year, is reported in 
all parts 

Austria* Mangels are generally developing well The first cut of clover and alfalfa 
gave good results while production of sainfom was exceptionally large 

The hay crop on permanent meadows was plentiful and of very good quality* 
At the end of June common pastures and alps provided adequate feed. 

Belgium: Crimson clover has given fairly good unit-yields but ordinary clover is 
less satisfactory. Thanks to the rains the hay crop is abundant but quality leaves some¬ 
thing to be desired. 

The data of production of fodder crops in 1934 compared with the figures for 
1933 and the average for the preceding five years are as follows (in thousands):— 


Mangels 

(centals) 
(sh tons) 

Carrots, main crop 

(centals) 
(sh tons) 

Turnips and swedes. 

(centals) 

main crop 

(sh. tons) 

Crimson clover (i) 

(centals) 
(sh. tons) 


1934 

193^ 

A vcuKC 

lO-H 1 . 

193 3 

1934 

Axerafse 



— 1 'O 

100 

120,244 

116,221 

117,087 

103.5 

IOI.9 

6,012 

5.811 

5.899 



657 

567 

718 

It6 0 

91-5 

33 

28 

34 



4.771 

3 .fii 9 

4.397 

131.8 

108.5 

239 

181 

220 



4,891 

4,401 

4 . 75 T 

III.I 

103.0 

245 

220 

Ui 

00 

* 
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1934 

1933 

Average 

1928-1932 

0/ 

/o 

3933 

=* zoo 

1934 

Average 

100 

Rad clover (2) 

(centals) 

8,709 

9.402 

8,771 

92.6 

99.3 


(sh. tons) 

435 

470 

439 



Other clover (i) 

(centals) 

1,617 

1,748 

1,705 

92.5 

94‘9 


(sh. tons) 

81 

87 

86 



Alfalfa (1) 

(centals) 

i »477 

1,309 

1.295 

112.8 

114.1 


(sh. tons) 

74 

65 

65 



Sainfoin (i) 

(centals) 

415 

365 

422 

II 3-7 

98.2 

(sh. tons) 

21 

18 

21 



Meadow-hay, mown (i) 

(centals) 

18,581 

22,836 

23.338 

81.4, 

79-6 


(sh. tons) 

929 

1,142 

1,167 



Rye-grass and timothy (i 

:) (centals) 

732 

923 

841 

79.3 

.87.1 


(sh. tons) 

37 

46 

42 



Turnips (catch crop) 

(centals) 

50,420 

81,022 

60,242 

62.2 

83-7 


(sh. tons) 

2,521 

4,051 

3,012 



Carrots (catch crop) 

(centals) 

1,715 

1,880 

1,766 

91.2 

97-1 


(sh. tons) 

86 

94 

88 



Spurry (catch crop) 

l(centals) 

2,306 

3,648 

3.518 

63.2 

65.5 


(sh. tons) 

1^5 

182 

176 




Bulgaria: Weather in June was particularly favourable to developipent of fodder 
plants. 

The first estimates of production are as follow^s:— 


% 1935 




1935 

1934 

Average 
1929 to 1933 

1934 

100 

Average 
w* 100 

Permanent meadows 

(000 cent.)! 

19.365 

10,428 

17.489 

185.7 

IIO.7 


(000 short tons) 

968 

521 

874 



Temporary meadows 

(000 cent.) 

3,6X3 

2,994 

3.333 

120.7 

108.4 


(000 short tons) 

j8i 

150 

167 



Fodder millet 

(000 cent.) 

X,2I5 

938 

1,168 

129.6 

104.1 


(000 short tons) 

6i 

47 

58 




Estmiia: Weather conditions for graSvSes were in June as a whole satisfactory, 
except in some regions were night frost did some damage. At the same time, an in¬ 
sufficient amount of precipitation made itself felt, in the northern part of the country, 
whereas moisture conditions in the southern part were more or less satisfactory. 


Irish Free State: The weather in June was w^et, wdth less than the normal amount 
of sunshine. All fodder crops benefited considerabl)" from the rain and were very 
promising. 

The hay crop will probably be somewhat below that of last year. 

France: The persistent bad weather up to 20 June hindered haymaking, which was 
very late. The fine weather at the end of Jmie, however, permitted the bringing in 
of hay in fairly good condition though in several areas there were complaints of 
mediocre quality. Production is large almost everywhere. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland: An abnormally cold and dry May was followed 
by a spell of unsettled weather. There was much rain during J une and temperatures 
remained rather low until the last week of the month, when there was a much needed 
warm and sunny spell and all crops made good progress. Hay-making was held up 
by the showery weather, and in many parts was not generally started until the last 
week of June. Hay yields are expected to be somewhat lower than the average. Past¬ 
ures recovered very rapidly during the month. Mangels are generally good but rattes 
backward. Turnips and swedes similarly made good progress during June and fly is 
very much less prevalent than a year ago. In Northern Ireland the hay crops have 
responded to the moist conditions, in June but the yield of first crop hay may be 
slightly oelow the average. Cutting has commenced and is proceeding satisfactorily 
with the favourable weather. 

Mangels and early-sown turnips also benefited from the rains. 

Hungary: Mangels are fairly well developed. The second cutting of clover and 
alfalfa gave poor and average yields respectively. Other fodder crops have suffered 
from drought. 

The first cut of permanent meadows is average both in quality and quantity. 
Growth of pastures was liindered by drought, 

Italy: In June pastures gave only a poor yield and production of meadows has 
generally been mediocre. 

Latvia: In 42.0 % of crop correspondents' reports condition of annual clover on 
I July was average, in 14.7 % above average and in 43.3 % below average. The 
corresponding figures for biennial clover were 30.8 %, 4.9 %, 64.3 % and for permanent 
meadows 37,9 %, 8.5 %, 53.6 %, 

Netherlands: Red clover Avas growing fairly well in the middle of Jime. In Zeeland 
crop condition was average and in many places weeds were present to a serious extent. 
White clover was fairly satisfactory. The warm wet weatlier was favourable to the 
grovih of grass. Grass in permanent meadows, however, is still short. 

The following are the most recent estimates of area under fodder crops compared 
with those of the past year and the average. 


% 1935 



193? 

1934 

Average 

1929-33 

1934 

» xoo 

Average 
■■ 100 



(Thousand acres) 



Temporary meadows. 

517 

58.5 

44-5 

88.4 

116.3 

Clover. 

60.6 

68.2 

741 

88.9 

81.7 

Mangels. 

115.2 

114.0 

T06.9 

lOI.O 

107.7 

Kohlrabi and turnips. 

22.8 

26.4 

29.8 

86.6 

76.7 

Other fodder roots and tubers. . . 

3-5 

41 

47 

87.0 

75-8 

Other fodder plants. 

17.6 

15.8 

15-9 

111.2 

110.3 


Poland: The hot weather and rain, principally stormy in character, during June 
thoughout the country, appreciably ameliorated condition of fodder crops. 

Romania: The rains at the end of June were very beneficial to permanent meadow 
and pasture. 
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Switzerland: Abundant precipitation, alternating with warm, sunny days, were 
especially favourable in Jui^e to the growth of grass on pehnanent and temporary mead¬ 
ows. Bofh on the plateau and in the mountain areas a fully satisfactory hay crop as 
regards both quality and quantity was brought. Growth in of the second cut is also sati^ 
factory. On the alpine pastures, owing to the delay in the snow melt, vegetation was 
somewhat late but subsequently growth appeared to be proceeding satisfactorily, with 
the result that the high pastures could also be occupied. Straw crops in marshy land 
also promised entirely good yields. 

Czechoslovakia: Meadows and clover showed a good recovery at the beginning 
of June so that haymaking, which, thanks to the favourable weather, was completed 
without difficulty, gave very good results both in quantity and quality. The heat and 
dronght, however, caused fears of a mediocre aftermath. 

U. S. 5 . i?.; On 10 July mowing had been carried out on 53,418,000 acres, 39 4 % 
of the area, against 48,910,000 at the same date last year. 

Argentina (Telegram of 22 July) Due to the drought pastures are not very good. 

Canada: According to the most recent estimates, the acreages under the chief 
fodder crops this year with comparisons with 1934 and the preceding five years are as 


follows. 

% 

191*5 1931^ Average 1954 Average 

1920 19 H 100 100 

Tliou 4 tiQd acrcb 

Hay and clover.8,750 8 , 88 t 9,596 98 5 91 2 

Alfalfa.. 671 679 700 98 8 95 0 

Fodder maize. 489 497 386 984 1268 

Turnips, etc. 184 187 187 98 2 98.6 


Egypt: Weather conditions during June were generally favourable to the ripen¬ 
ing and cutting of bersim (Alexandria clover). Cutting is finished in fields where irri¬ 
gation ceased before 10 May The yield is normal. The other crops of Dower Egypt 
have suffered seriously from cotton worm and the total crop will consequently be 
much smaller. 

French Morocco • The greening of grazing lands which occurred after the rains of 
the end of May was of short duration owing to the subsequent drought Animals are 
being fed on the stubble and have kept in fairly good condition. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
Pig Population in Germany. 

In the following table are given the results of the intermediate census of 
pigs in Germany on 4 June with comparative data for the three preceding 
years and the data for the main censuses at the beginning of December and 
other intermediate censuses. 
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Numbers of pigs in Germany (i) 

' ^thousands). 


CtASSlFXCATIOM 

BT 8BZ AND AOB 

2) 4- 
June 
X935 

«) 5 
March 

1 1935 

5 i 
Dec. 
1934 

4 

Sept. 

1934 

4 

June 

1934 

5 

March 

1934 

3 * 

I Dec. 
1933 

7 

June 

1933 

3 

March 

1933 

1 

Dec. 

193 a 

X 

Sept. 

1932 

X 

June 

193 a 

I 

March 

1932 

♦ 

Totals . 

20,042 

20,225 

23.170 

25,047 

22,368 

22,010 

23,890 

21,174 

20,238 

i 

22,859 

24,176 

21,289 

20,633 

bucking pigs under 

8 weeks old. . . 

4,558 

4,920 

4,512 

6,348 

5,283 

5,715 

5,126 

5.139 

5JS3 

4,834 

6J26 

5,501 

5,014 

Young pigs from 8 
weeks to 6 months 

old . 

9,530 

9,574 

10,040 

10 594 

10,436 

10,022 

10,353 

9,752 

9,379 

9,884 

I0J41 

9,832 

9J976 

Pigs from 6 months 














to X year old . . 

4,257 

3.993 

6,326 

6,072 

4,7S7 

4,440 

5,984 

4,450 

3.966 

5,812 

5,435 

4J09 

3,853 

Of which: 














Boars for service 

6B 

46 

46^ 

42 

44 

48 

49 

46 

46 

49 

46 

46 

47 

Sows for breed¬ 
ing (total) . . 

554 

554 

452 

471 

i 547 

561 

549 

653 

528 

485 

517 

607 

549 

Sows coveted . 

(355) 

(333) 

(244) 

(229) 

! (338> 

(327) 

(306) 

(422) 

(316) 

(259) 

(255) 

(374) 

(323) 

Other swine . . 

3.635 

3.393 

5.828 

5,559 

4,196 

j 

3,831 

5,386 

3,751 

3,392 

5,278 

4«872 

3.456 

3,257 

Pigs X year old and 
over . 

1,697 

1,737 

2,272 

2,033 

j 1,862 

1,833 

2,427 

1,833 

1,741 

2,329 

2,074 

1,847 

1,791 

Of which: 

Boats for service 

57 

57 

61 

72 

i 

; 71 

66 

62 

73 

1 

66 

61 

75 

73 

67 

Sows for breed¬ 
ing (total) . . 

1.361 

1,236 

1.328 

1.483 

’ 1,519 

1,433 

1.466 

1,511 

1.381 

1 

1 1,384 

1,559 

1,534 

1,425 

Sows covered. . 

(866) 

(724) 

(822) 

(768)' (949)i (841) 

(923) 

1 (978) 

(832) 

(851) 

(832) 

(938) 

(875) 

Other swine . . 

279 

444 

883 

478 

272 334 

1 

899 

249 

1 294 

1 

884 

440 

240 

] 

299 


x) Excluding the Saar territory. —■ 2) Excluding pigs in towns with more than 100,000 inhabitants. 


Sheep Population in Germany •). 


The following table gives the results of a census of sheep carried out 
in Germany on 4 June 1935. In making a comparison with the results of 
the census of 5 December 1934 account chould be taken of the fact that nor¬ 
mally the numbers in summer are higher than at the beginning of December, 
when part of the animals are already slaughtered. 


Classidcation 


Total . 

Sheep under i year . . . 
Sheep I year and over . . 

of which: 

rams and wethers . . . 
ewes. 


4 June 

5 Decembre 

1933 

1934 

4.540,277 

3,482,60s 

1,787,162 

1,083,781 

2,753.1^5 

2,398,824 


371.784 

248,648 

2.381,331 

2,150,176 


x) KiKcluding the Saar territory. 
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Livestock in Switzerland. 

The special census of cattle and pigs on 20 April 1935 gave the following 
results: 

Cattle. 


Classification 

1935 

1934 

1933 

I93i 

Calves not over 6 months: 

for slaughter. 

fH.843 

09,941 

01,879 

57*032 

for rearing. 

178,482 

187,248 

184,512 

225.493 

Young cattle from 6 months to 1 year 

97.058 

101. M 5 

111,226 

108,277 

Heifers: 

front I to 2 years. 

187.437 

200,167 


188.641 

over 2 years. 

111.58? 

12(>,82.| 

127,722 

10^,114 

Cows. 

90^,007 

9^<-^.777 

912,706 

868,516 

Bulls: 

from I to 2 years. 

2^,896 

21,oM() 

20, [ 2 i) 

28 ,() 0 I 

over 2 years. 

8,052 

8,053 

10,998 

7,0io 

Oxen: 

from I to 2 years. 

7.744 

11,900 

19,224 

I 2 , 3 SI 

over 2 years. 

7.905 

12,225 

13.787 

9.495 

Totai. . . . 

1,590,007 

1 , 600,220 

1,683,932 

1,609,410 


The herd, now numbering 1,590,000, shows with respect to the 1934 cen¬ 
sus a heavy decline of 70,200 or 4.2 % and at the same time marked changes 
in composition. In the cantons of Schaff hausen, Neuchatel and Argo vie the 
greatest reduction has occurred, while in canton Luzern the herd remains sta¬ 
tionary. This reduction has been possible only by the operation of several 
factors. In the first place a reduction had been expected as last year there 
had been recorded large decreases in the categories of young cattle for rearing 
(calves for rearing and young rearing stock of six months to one year). This 
decrease would not, however, have attained the proportions noted had not ener¬ 
getic official measures been taken to assist the export of 20,000 head nor the 
utilization of old cows by preserved meat and meat extract factories been 
subsidized and action taken to facilitate the sale of fat calves. Finally, a 
third and very important factor was the drought at the beginning of last 
summer, which forced many farmers in the areas most severely affected to 
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liqui&ate an unusual proportion of their cattle resources in consequence of 
the poor yields of mea*dows (for SchaflFhausen the decrease was 10.2 %). 

Not only the total herd of Switzerland but all the categories enumerated, 
' except young bulls, were affected by the decline. Of all categories of cattle 
for the market, cows have undergone relatively the smallest decrease in num¬ 
bers, amounting only to 17,800 or i.q % of last year's total. In some can¬ 
tons (Schwyz, Obwalden and Nidwalden) there has even been a sliglit increase 
in the number of cows. Numbering 903,000, cows still show an unusually high 
figure. As the number of heifers of over two years has been above average 
since the last census there was not to be expected any appreciable decline 
in that of cows this year. 

Despite the certainly considerable reduction in the number of heifers 
over two years, a reduction amounting to 15,200 head or 12.0 %, their number, 
111,583, is still somewhat larger than would be necessary to ensure the renewal 
of the normal dairy herd. 

If it is possible to continue some degree of regulation of the rearing of young 
cattle and if no further difficulty in marketing or unfavourable conditions of 
fodder supply intervene, the present figures of young cattle for rearing and 
of cattle for slaughter, heavily reduced both absolutely and in relation to the 
other categories, mean that the lightening that has just begun to be felt may 
still be continued for a fairly long time. Thus there are possibilities of lightening 
the milk market for a considerable time and of normally developing the sales 
of both cattle for market and cattle for rearing. 

The firmer prices on the market for cattle, whether for sale or for rearing, 
will be noticed earlier - probably already in the course of the autumn markets — 
than will be possible for the lightening of the milk market to be felt. Close 
observation of the changes in numbers of calves for rearing remains necessary 
since the number of cows and consequently that of calves to be born, is still 
very high. Too rapid an expansion of calf-rearing during the coming winter 
would in two or three years put an end to the more healthy position now in 
sight. 




Classification 

Sucking pigs up to 2 inonth.s. 

Young pigs from 2 to o months . . . . 

Pigs for fattening over 0 months. 

Sows: 

total. 

in farrow. 

Boars. 

TuTai, . . . 


1935 

1934 

1933 

1931 

^^> 9.5 5 ^ 

201,022 

2 3(),890 

247.012 

435,5 


32^^.432 

349,228 


2 () 0 , 49 ^ 

247,028 

2^7.376 

90,812 

04,953 

St,379 

89. :}03 

(56,417) 


— 

— 

4 ,I 2 (> 

4,117 

3,720 

3.503 

i,oS8, 

1,002,800 

897,439 

926,422 






* 

s 
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Thf number of-pigs exceeds by 85,500 or 8.5 % the level of one *yeax 
ago and is now 1,088,000, the maximum so for attained at this season. The 
changes in composition vary, however, in amount and significance with district. 
In the region^ specialized on pig-^rearing (Appenzell, Schaffhausen), where the 
sale of young animals is general practice, prices, which have been inadequate 
ever since the autumn of 1I934, have brought a decline in numbers. On the 
other haqd, in regions where special attention is paid to fattening the sties are 
still full. A noticeably large increase has occurred in canton Ticino (33.7 %). 
Basel and Valais also show very appreciable increases. 

There are 288,300 pigs of over six months for fattening, that is, 27,800 or 
10.7 % more than last year. But it is in the category of young pigs of two to six 
months that the increase is greated ; with 435,500 head, they are 54,100 or 14.2 % 
more than in 1934, young pigs of not more than two months remain at the level 
of 269,500; the small increase of 7,600 or 2.9 % allows it to be concluded that the 
reduction in numbers is about to begin. 

As for Switzerland as a whole the number of pigs for fattening has increased 
less than that of young pigs, it may be assumed that last summer there was a slight 
limitation of rearing and that since then there has in certain areas been a further 
expansion. Of course, other factors have had an influence on these variations 
(the low mortality of young pigs at the beginning bf winter, shortening of the 
period of control, etc.). Though errors in enumeration are possible when it is 
a matter of delimiting pigs between two and six months for fat pigs, certain 
changes registered in large cantons such as Bern that show a larger increase for 
the older categories do not correspond to what is observed for the coimtry as a 
whole. 

The structure of the pig population here outlined would indicate that the 
pig market will be abundantly supplied throughout the summer. It is possible 
that production will undergo certain further increases. The conditions for a 
revival in prices do not yet exist. The regressive tendencies in pig rearing are 
apparent in the change in numbers of sows, which, though still very high, has 
decreased by 4,100 or 4.4 %. Some cantons, however, show numbers higher 
than in 1934. Of the total of 90,800 sows 56,420 have recently been covered and 
a good proportion of these are in farrow. The 34,400 other sows includes all that 
have recently farrowed. 

The pig market, with its large supplies, partially compensates for the light¬ 
ening o^ the market for slaughter cattle. This fact alone largely influences price 
formation, that is to say, the prices of cattle cannot be modified as much as is 
made possible by numbers if pig-breeding remains at its normal level. Inversely 
the fact that the supply of large cattle has diminished will attenuate the compet¬ 
ition to be met by pork. 
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Livestock in Belgium. 


In the following table are given the numbers of livestock in Belgium on 
31 December 1934 compared with a series of preceding years and the pre¬ 
war period: 


Vbar 

Horses x) 

Cattle 

Pigs 

under 

3 years 

of age 

over 

3 years 

of age 

ToUl 

under 

2 years 

of age 

dairy 

cous 

other 

cattle 

over 

2 vears 
of age 

Total 

under 

6 

months 
of age 

over 

6 

months 
of age 

of 

which 

store 

pigs 

(fatten* 

ing) 

Total 

1934 . . . 

91.199 

140.600 

231.799 

762,334 

963,030 

114,317 

1,839,681 

688.684 

569,174 

422.485 

1,257,858 

1933 • . . 

91.442 

141.847 

233.289 

760,609 

946.515 

105,483 

1,812,607 

729.168 

623.358 

461.345 

1,352,526 

1932 . . . 

95.079 

142.933 

238.012 

745.752 

941.814 

96.880 

1,784.446 

679.424 

565.230 

421.322 

1.244,654 

193» . . . 

96.663 

! 145,326 

241.989 

738,740 

930,930 

! 97.866 

1.767,536 

672,902 

562.312 

420.114 

1.235.214 

1930 . . . 

98.184 

147,787 

245.971 

732.437 

925,556 

100,661 

1,758,654 

680.867 

568,754 

424,066 

1.249.621 

T 939 . . . 

99,564 

149.450 

249.014 

727.208 

911.720 

i 99,420 

1,738,348 

675,374 

1 561.628 

421.252 

1.237.002 

1928 . . . 

103,392 

149.922 

253.314 

743.651 

907.730 

99.160 

1,750,541 

621.362 

517,769 

385,020 

1,139,131 

1927 . . . 

101.978 

154,847 

256,465 

735,462 

901,902 

101.450 

1,738.814 

609,824 

514,419 

381,347 

1,124,243 

1926 . . . 

100.356 

149,931 

250.287 

719.083 

891.786 

100,833 

1.711.702 

626,730 

517,130 

380,564 

1,143,860 

1925 . . . 

100.721 

149,303 

250.024 

696,277 

856.352 

102.138 

1,654,767 

625.541 1 

526,178 

393.674 

1,151,719 

J9»3 • • • 1 

95.472 

171,688 

267,160 

779,950 

936,800 

132,7341 

1.849,484 

746,674 

: 665,619 

- 

1,412,293 


1) Hordes employed ui agriculture 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Health of stock has remained good. .Vniinals at xiastnre have found 

abundant feed. 

Irish Free State’ During June pastures atiorded ample keep for stock of all kinds 
and there was scarcely any concentrated food required. 

The milk yield was well above the average for the season. 

Great Britain and Northern Trehind: With the improvement in grass, supplies 
of feetling stuffs bjeanie ample. Milk yields arc up to the average 

In Northern Ireland cattle of all descriptions made a good thrive in June as a 
result of the improved pasture huids. Dairy cattle are in good, healthy condition and 
the milk yield showed a further seasonal increase. 

Netherlands: F'eeding for dairy cows was plentiful Compared with the figures for 
last year, milk production in Zeeland hardly differed from the normal while in Limburg 
it was 5 % less. In Friesland production increased from 3 to 4 %, in Groningen and 
Geldern by 3 to 4 °o. North Brabant by 3 to 5 and in other provinces by 5 to 

%. 





Vmon of Sduth Africa' Good rains and scattered showers fell in May in parts 
of the Transvaal, but in many districts of I<ow-veld and Eastern High-veld tha 
conditions were very dry and farmers were compelled to trek with their stock. 

Very cold weather was also experienced during the month and snow fell in many 
districts. 

With the exception of the Transvaal, grazing in the various parts of the Union 
^was plentiful as a result of the general rains and stock on the whole were in good cond¬ 
ition. Very little sickness amongst stock was reported, although in one or two districts 
«some losses from wireworm and other diseases had been suifered, and outbreaks of East 
Coast fever were reported from districts of the Transvaal Eastern High-veld Con¬ 
ditions for the lambing season generally remained favourable and lambs on the whole 
were reported to be doing well * 



TRADE 


Tra MONTH. (August i Muy 31) I 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports | 

Imports 

j Exports 

Imports 


1935 1 «934 

*935 1 *934 j 

I934'35 1 *933-34 j 

*934-35 1 1033-34 

j *933-34 

*933-34 ^ 


Exporting Counifies 
Bulgaria .... 
Hungary .... 
Uthuania . . . 

Poland. 

Romania . . . 

Yugoslavia . . . 

U. S. S. R. . . . 


Canada .... 
United States . . 
'Argentina . . . 

Chile . 

Syria and Lebanon 
Algeria . . ‘. 
French Morocco . 

Tunisia. 

Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 
Importing Countries 
Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgium .... 
Denmark . . . 

Spain . 

l 5 '<tonia .... 
Irish Free State . 
Finland . . . 

France ... 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel 

Greece . 

Italy . ... 

Latvia. 

Norway . . . 
NetherLindb . . 
Portugal .... 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 

Ceylon. 

China . 

India . 

Japan . 

Rgvpt. 

Union of South Afr 


Wheat. — Thousand centais (i cental == loo lb.). 


220 

no 

0 

0 

220 


1.997 

^ ; 

0 

2,242 

675 

860 

0 

0 

5.937 


14,740 

0 

0 

15,496 

55 

0 

0 

0 

573 


0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

196 

0 

0 

485 


540 


507 

1,596 

952 

0 

0 

2 

1,096 


141 

4 

II 

141 

134 

0 

0 

0 

2.434 

i) 

311 

2 ! 

0 

553 

, . 


— 

— 

4) M79 

15.781 

— ! 


19,271 

7J94 

ii.416 

0 

0 

77,235 


83,115 


7 

101.960 

4 

877 

1.102 

604 

1,378 


11.034 

13,724 i 

5,785 

11.995 

9.372 

8.186 

— 

— 

91.362 


65,374 


— 

84,074 

13 

18 

225 

0 

653 


254 

‘395 

765 

582 

9 

2 

0 

20 

225 


408 

15 1 

163 

423 

498 

168 

46 

9 

6.197 


5,633 1 

284 . 

240 

6.493 





2 ) 2.423 

2 ) 

3.435 12 ) 

0 - 2 ) 

0 

5,082 

‘*152 

7 

2 

7 

1.307 


600 , 

181 , 

1.107 

1.124 

3.933 

2,066 

0 

0 

40.268 


29,183 • 

0 

0 

36,090 





I) 0 

I) 

181 |i) 

13 |i) 

84 

181 

2 

558 

304 

1,250 

119 


11,310 

6,704 1 

13.442 

12,516 

0 

0 

485 

708 

0 


0 

3.640 

3,889 

0 

31 

231 

1.495 

2.150 

1.572 


1.210 ! 

21.636 ■ 

22,838 

1,459 

0 

0 

589 

525 

31 


9 i 

9,661 i 

5.553 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 


0 t 

0 

0 

0 

0 ’ 

1 0 ' 


1 0 : 

93 

1 

0 ; 

0 ' 

0 

0 ! 

0 

' 0 

1 1,100 

( 1,003 1 

0 

1 

0 

7.939 , 

8.468 

0 1 

0 

1 0 

1 203 

: 119 1 

0 { 

1 

0 : 

1.012 ' 

875 

0 ! 

3,153 

! 0 

1 U77 

818 ! 

17.789 

1 

1.327 

12,774 

14.059 

1 905 ; 

68 

! 170 

1 11.779 

10.479 

657 

1 

644 > 

93.889 

100,139 

754 ! 

0 

i 0 

! 1.402 

i 516 * 

0 


0 

6.535 

5.573 

0 i 

0 

! 0 

j 778 

j l.OOl ' 

1 9 

1 

7 ' 

8,272 ' 

8.439 

7 





I) 79 


0 :*) 

0 1) 

0 

0 

0 

S 0 

1 “461 

1 “ 519 ; 


ji) 

0 i 

3.159 ; 

3.018 

0 

304 

1 165 

1 1.008 

! 1.076 : 

;! 428 


1.032 ! 

9,722 , 

11.502 

1,303 i 



1 22 

1 35 1 

it - 

1 

— 

163 1 

317 

— 1 

395 

1 0 

1 68 

i 84 ! 

1 1.248 

1 

2 1 

807 i 

963 

375 , 

0 

! 0 

' 873 

I 794 

2 


7 

8.322 i 

8.613 

7 1 

0 

! 0 

1 57 

' 0 

1 2 


4 ; 

635 

86 

4 1 



1 

0 ! 

' — 


— ' 

22 

7 

— 

15 

i 22 

1.841 

.2.487 ! 

: 265 , 


128 ' 

8,858 , 

10.637 

185 

4 

1 2 

1 0 

0 ! 

i 240 ! 


40 ! 

101 

99 

44 

_ 

1 — 



' — 


- I) 

8.360 I) 

7.491 

— 



i 


ij 51 

•i) 

9 I) 

1,257 I) 

4 

9 


1 'V. 

i 


0 2 

2) 

0 '2) 

520 . 2 ) 

22 

0 

27,267 

1 25,054 

! 25,021 

i 24.206 1 

i 255,559 


248,456 ! 

228,617 ' 

234,743 

305,880 ' 


Germany . . 
Bulgaria . . 
Estonia . . . 
Hungry . . 
I^tvia . . . 
Lithuania 
Poland . . . 
Romania 
Sweden . . 
IT. S. S. R. . 
Canada . . 
Argentina 
Algeria . . . 
importing Con 
Austria . , 
Belgium . . 
Denmark . . 
Finland . . . 
France . . . 
Italy . . . 
Norway . . 
Netherlands 
Switcerland . 
Ci%choslovakii 
United States 

Tolit 


Thousand centals (i cental — too lb.). 



0 

289 

511 

31: 

51 

6.473 

4,883 

2.163 1 

6.945 


0 

0 

0 

01 

0 

18 

0 

0 1 

18 


0 

0 

0 

0 , 

494 

0 

22 

0 

0 


60 

126 

0 

0 

705 

3,100 

0 

0 I 

3.455 




... 


I) 1,898 

I) 0 

1 ) 0 

I) 0 1 

0 


* 82 

0 

0 

0 

1,184 

49 

0 

0 i 

49 


1 1,027 

648 

0 

0 

10.124 

8.680 

0 

229 

10,479 


I 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


93 

0 

2 

4 

1,847 

0 

20 

29 

42 






4) 547 

4) 1.656 

— 

— 

3.397 i 


1 9 

9 

0 

0 

403 

1.435 

11 

0 

1.444 i 


139 

176 



5.267 

1,828 


— 

2,178 i 


0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

15 

0 

0 

22 1 

ntries: 

0 

0 

121 

29 

0 

0 

1 i98 

33 1 

0 


0 

0 

322 

315 t 

9 

II 

1.543 

4.572 

11 


2 

0 j 

397 

! ' 359 

4 

0 

3 536 

5,293 

0 


0 

0 

33 

1 146 ! 

0 

0 

.43 

930 

0 


0 

0 

0 1 

0 

2 

0 

31 

71 

0 


0 

0 

22 

i >3 

0 

0 ' 

152 

93 

0 


0 

0 

231 

267 

0 

0 

2.026 

2.502 

0 


0 

0 

128 

1 297 

227 

7 

1,545 

4.392 

7 


0 

0 

15 

7 

0 

0 

126 

115 

0 


0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

15 

15 

15 

18 


0 

0 

1,279 

320 

0 

9 

5,269 

5.333 

9 


i ,412 

U 48 

3,061 

2,090 

22,790 

23,296 

21,020 

25,770 

28,076 


t) «) 4 ) See notes page 554- 








































COUNTRIES 


EMporlint Counirm: 

Oermany. 

Bulgaria. 

Spain*. 

. 

Hungary. 

Italy . 

Uthuania .... 

Poland. 

. Romania. 

Yugoslavia .... 

' . 

United States . . . 
Argentina .... 

Chile . 

India . 

Ja|»an.. 

Algeria. 

French Morocco . . 

Tunisia. 

Attstralia. 

Importing Countries' 

Austria . 

Belgium . 

Denmark. 

Estonia . 

Irish Free State . . 

Finland .. 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece. 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal. 

Sweden . 

Cacchoslovakia . . 

Ccj'lon. 

CJiIna . 

Indo-China .... 
.Java and Madura 
Syria and Lebanon . 

Kgypt .. 

Union oi South Afr.. 
New Zealand , . . 

Totals . . . 


Exporting Countries: 

Bulgaria. 

Spain . 

Hungary. 

'Lithuania. 

Poland. 

Romania . ... 

Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

U. S. S. R. 

Canada . 

United States . . . 
Aiigentina .... 

Chile. 

india . 

Algeria. 

Egypt. 

French Morocco . . 

Australia. 

Importing Countries: 
Germany 

Austria . 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Irish Free {State . . 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece . 

Italy . 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 
Switzerland .... 
Syria and Lebanon . 
Tunisia. 

Totals . . . 


Wheat flour. 


It . « 

Tsn months (August Z'May 31) 

Twatva MONTHS 
(August x-July 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

X 934-35 1 1933-34 

1934-35 1 1933-34 

1933-34 

1933-34 

Thousand centals 

\i cental « 100 lb.). 



11 

335 

0 

0 

586 

4.594 


73 

49 

5.578 

55 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

88 


0 

0 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 


0 

0 

31 

0 

293 

359 

119 

90 

3,790 

3.563 


1.354 

758 

4,149 

937 

93 

150 

0 

0 

668 

1.303 


0 

0 

1,466 

0 

172 

278 

7 

15 

3,322 

3,115 


86 

291 

3,849 

320 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 


0 

0 

22 

0 

101 

37 

0 

1 ® 

437*; 

245 


0 

0 

282 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

7 


0 

0 

7 

0 

4 

4 

0 

1 0 

35 ! 

49 


0 

0 

55 

0 

752 

944 

55 

9 

7.594 I 

9.028 


342 

90 

10,690 

176 

593 

529 

0 

i 0 

6.656 

6.594 


2 

2 

7,584 

2 

137 

154 

— 

! — 

1,786 ; 

2.002 


_ 1 

— 

2.425 

— 

2 

9 

7 

1 4 

44 

22 


I 

42 

22 

55 

24 

11 

0 

i 0 

243 

223 

1 

4 ' 

2 

260 

2 

,., 



' ... 1 ) 

5,467 r) 

4.339 

>) 

20 0 

20 

5.569 

22 

64 

"84 

"‘ 9 

1 II t 

820 

721 

1 

88 1 

84 

897 

101 

,,, 



i ... 2 ) 

29 2 ) 

49 

' 2 ) 

0 :2) 

7 

49 

9 

42 

"15 

! "' 0 

1 46 

549 

163 


60 

234 

223 

249 

1.221 

915 

< 0 

i ® 

12.028 

9.20'J 

1 ' 

2 , 

0 

10.922 

0 

0 

0 

99 

148 

2 

0 

1 

586 1 

769 

0 

992 

2 

4 

1 7 

i 11 

33 

37 


143 

265 

42 

?87 

2 

2 

1 26 

1 37 

15 

11 


406 ‘ 

481 

13 

584 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 1 

0 

0 


0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 13 

' 42 1 

0 

0 


472 : 

983 

0 

1,091 

0 

0 

' 75 

115 1 

0 

0 


699 

924 

0 

1,146 

337 

333 

725 

959 

2.879 

2.734 


7.542 , 

9.621 

3.245 

It. 674 

0 

0 

‘ 7 

0 

0 

2* 


26 

II 

2 

13 

0 

0 

1 71 

' 112 j 

2 

4 


785 ; 

763 

4 

930 

0 

0 

88 

75 1 

9 

4 


747 

767 

7 

880 



11 

, 15 il 

— 

_ 


M5 

119 

— 

143 

0 

0 

0 

0 i! 

0 

0 


2 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

' 0 

2 !l 

4 

7 


15 

20 

7 

22 

— 

— 

31 

37 , 

— 

— 


346 

342 


38b 

0 

2 

90 

60 j| 

57 

88 


1,318 

1.184 

”165 

1,314 

». 

— 


1; 

— 

— 

1 ) 

293 i) 

254 

— 

337 

__ 

— 


. . ij 

_ 

— 

ri) 

919 

831 

— 

1,087 

2 

2 

2 

119 i 

53 

71 


77 

765 1 

77 

888 




... \t) 

0 I) 

0 

I) 

60 J) 

75 i 

0 

99 




1 2 ) 

0 2) 

0 

2 ) 

9 2 ) 

7 i 

2 

9 

... 

... 


... ;i5 

2 I) 

2 

i) 

159 2 ) 

157 i 

2 

209 

3,852 

4,171 

I 1,437 

! 1,907 li 

47310 

48,316 


16,803 

19,921 i 

1 57,739 

24,023 



Baric; 

— Thousand centals (i t 

cntal 100 lb.}. 



0 

15 

1 0 1 

0 

0 ' 

522 


0 i 

0 

522 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 1 

0 

0 . 

44 


0 * 

0 

44 

0 

4 

22 

i ® 

0 

88 ! 

1.063 


24 

0 

1.093 , 

1 0 

li 

0 

0 1 

0 

165 i 

0 



0 

0 ! 

0 

159 

172 

0 

0 

6.693 1 

3,223 


0 ! 

0 

3.538 

0 

196 

414 

0 

0 

3,876 

13.470 


0 

4 

14.654 

4 

40 

26 

0 

0 

1,058 I 

1.103 


2 

2 

1,116 

2 

15 

0 

0 

0 

538 1 

163 


0 ! 

0 

176 

i 0 




- 4) 

2,705 4 ) 

9.493 


- 1 

__ 

10,796 1 


"'664 

'"35 

0 

0 

6,235 

520 


0 1 

0 

i 820 1 

! 0 

37 

181 

567 

0 

1,839 

2,412 


5.033 ; 

13 , 

1 2,531 

j 152 

620 

1,281 

— 

— 

8,472 1 

9,767 


- i 


11,605 


42 

311 

0 

0 

1,195 1 

1,254 


0 i 

0 

2,006 1 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

392 

2 


9 1 

88 ' 

2 ! 

93 

11 

51 

86 

4 

1.138 

1.102 


719 

452 ; 

1,144 1 

; 496 


• i • 


i) 

0 ii) 

139 

0 

15 , 1 ) 

0 ' 

139 ' 

0 

... 



2 ) 

4,881 , 2 ) 

1,812 

2 ) 

0 ' 3 ) 

0 ' 

2,628 ' 

0 

13 

"*40 

0 

0 

1,314 ; 

1,232 


0 

0 , 

1,407 

0 

0 

0 

397 

805 

1 

0 ! 

2 


10,049 

6,367 ! 

' 2 1 

7.648 

0 

0 

46 

304 

0 1 

0 


1.411 

2.108 : 

0 j 

2.588 

26 

33 

414 

423 

386 j 

489 


7,793 

8.047 , 

; 655 , 

8,962 

7 

9 

66 

79 

1.396 ! 

869 


833 

l.lll 

1 977 

1.314 

0 

0 

88 

2 

^ ! 

11 


256 

77 j 

11 

212 

0 

0 

245 

163 

2 

0 


3.530 

3,358 

' 0 ' 

3.915 

0 

s 0 

666 

899 

9 i 

20 


12.222 

18,221 1 

26 1 

20,322 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 


64 

4 ; 

I 0 

4 

0 

0 

115 

128 

0 

0 


1,614 

979 ; 

1 0 

1,124 

0 

0 

9 

2 

2 

0 


152 

207 i 

0 

293 

4 

2 

386 

776 

194 

26 


5,353 

10.252 ' 

26 

11,543 

0 

0 

203 

258 

0 

0 


2,407 

1,958 ; 

; 0 

2,412 

0 

11 

0 

0 

112 

88 


. 37 

209 1 

i 79 

216 

33 

4 

0 

13 

62 

66 


1,008 

571 i 

1 84 

602 

1B97 

2,607 

3,305 

3356 

42,756 

48,896 


52,531 

54,108 j 

56,081 

6L904 

























































COUNTRIES 

May 

Ten months (Augtist i*May 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1935 

1934 

1935 1 

*934 

1934-35 1 

*933-34 

*934-35 1 

*933-34 

*933*34 

1933*34 




Oats. 

— Thousand centals fi cental « loo Ib.l. 



Exporting Countries: 











Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

20 

0 

01 

20 

0 

Hungary. 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

761 

0 

0 

761 

0 

I^lthuania .... 

26 

0 

0 

0 

203 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Poland. 

77 

97 

0 

0 

873 

192 

0 

0 

304 

0 

Romania. 

55 

0 

0 

0 

55 

505 

0 

0 

505 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

64 

0 

0 

2 

703 

2 

0 

741 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

37 

4 

0 

0 

260 

44 

0 

0 

112 

0 

Canada . 

542 

300 

0 

0 

4,101 

1.554 

0 

2 

2,070 

2 

United States . . . 

4 

2 

359 

0 

35 

115 

4.685 

20 

123 

71 

Argentina .... 

498 

617 


— 

12.412 

5,681 

-- 

— 

7,053 


Chile . 

95 

119 

0 

0 

1.047 

897 

0 

0 

1,530 

0 

Tunisia. 

20 

0 

0 

2 

368 

22 

0 

22 

86 

22 

Australia. 

16 

7 

0 

0 

256 

29 

2 

0 

33 

2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

18 

553 

2 

13 

1,925 

4.429 

90 

1,931 

97 

Austria . 

0 

0 

53 

66 

0 

0 

159 

218 

0 

450 

Belgium. 

0 

0 

51 i 

60 

0 

0 

207 

148 

0^ 

390 

Denmark .... 

0 

0 

37 

44 

657 

26 

752 

322 

26 

373 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Finland . 

0 

0 

0 

46 

2 

9 

11 

461 

9 

549 

France.. 

0 

79 

24 

0 

31 

161 

333 

196 

179 

238 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

2 

2 

276 

214 

15 

18 

2,498 

4,418 

20 

4.894 

Italy . 

0 

0 

154 

280 

0 

0 

4.173 

2,282 

0 

2,811 

Latvia. 





I) 0 

I) 0 

I) Oil) 2 

0 

2 

Norway . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

Netherlands 

2 

0 

68 

141 

1) 

20 

608 

952 

20 

1,142 

Sn’eden . 

0 

0 

0 

57 

37 

9 

24 

864 

9 

915' 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

309 

317 

0 

0 

3,814 

3,971 

0 

4.780 

Algeria. 

0 

0 

26 

64 

123 

51 

121 

256 

64 

282 

Totals . . . 

1,376 

1,316 

1,910 

133 

20,525 

12,748 

21,822 

14,226 

15302 

17,022 




Maize* — Thousand centals (i cental = 

100 lb.). 







1 


Seven months 


1 Twelve 

MONTHS 





1 

(November i May 31 ) 


(Nov. i-Oct. 31 ) 

Exporting Countries: 




1 







Bulgaria . 

0 

518 

0 

0 

399 

1,717 

0 

0 

2.564 

0 

liungarv . 

18 i 

55 

170 

o; 

130 

833 

262 

0 

1.056 

0 

Romania . 

884 

679 

0 

O’ 

5,966 

7,383 

0 

0 

10,115 

2 

Yugoslavia .... 

794 

800 

0 

0 

9,220 

6,896 

0 

0 

11,810 

2 

United States . . . 

4 ! 

185 

1.700 

9 

216 

1,464 

7.352 

66 

2,401 

763 

Argentina .... 

17.377 

10.979 

— 

- !l 67.382 

70.588 

— 

— 

127.357 


Java and Madura 

! 


— 


;i) 1,091 

1 ) 882 

— 

— 

924 


Indo-China .... 

*, .’ i 

1 

— 

- 

ii) 4,605 

1 ) 2,564 


— 

8.439 

— 

Syria and I^baiion , 

0 

0 

0 


1 0 

0 

7 

64 

0 

66 

Egypt . 





•i) 0 

0 2 

I) 18 

*) n 

2 

20 

Union of South Afr. 

“*752 

; 0 


... 

i 5.664 

0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 342 

3,693 

432 

Importing Countries' 





i 

1 






Germany. 

0 

1 0 

593 

395 

0 

0 

5,937 

3,534 

0 

7,452 

Austria . 

0 

0 

747 

1,023 

0 

2 

6,548 

6.493 

2 

10,448 

Belgium . 

46 

20 

1,354 

1,512 

454 

348 

8,413 

8,766 

822 

16,824 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

181 

179 

0 

0 

2,055 

2,130 

0 

4.586 

Spain . 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

423 

745 

0 

1,916 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

814 

163 

0 

0 

3,230 

2.793 

0 

6,543 

Finland. 

0 

0 

18 

99 

0 

0 

258 

1,065 

0 

1,312 

France. 

4 

0 

626 

829 

7 

18 

9.875 

8,717 

22 

13,607 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

216 

134 

5,234 

5,053 

1,228 

939 

33.784 

37,721 

2,116 

66,597 

Greece. 

0 

0 

163 

2 

0 

0 

648 

29 

0 

37 

Italy . 

0 

0 

141 

192 

2 

2 

1,140 

1.290 

2 

3,874 

Norway . 

0 

0 

176 

66 

0 

0 

1,146 

1,647 

0 

3,084 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

1,393 

1,735 

0 

9 

11.471 

13.766 

13 

22,011 

Poland. 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

57 

0 

60 

Portugal. 



29 

53 

_ 

— 

430 

787 

— 

1,669 

Sweden . 

0 

~ 0 

18 

201 

0 

0 

280 

2,590 

0 

3.106 

Switzerland .... 

0 ' 

0 

86 

68 

0 

0 

983 

1,027 

0 

1,792 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

174 

507 

0 

0 

1,581 

2,527 

0 

5,150 

Canada . 

0 

0 

489 

324 

2 

0 

2,441 

2,108 

2 

4,090 

Japan . 





_ 

— 

I) 4 

1 ) 2 


2 

Tunisia . 

0 

. 0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

55 

101 

4 

101 

Tom . . . 

20,095 

13,370 

14,106 

12,463 

96,366 

93,647 

98,341 

98378 

171344 

171^,546 


i) 2) Sec notes page 554. 















































*s 




Ei^oritni Countries* 



Rice 

— Thousand centals (i cental » i 

00 lb.). 



Spoiii . 

24 

33 

0 

0 


368 

163 

0 


01 

1,010 

0 

^Uy . 

126 

115 

4 

2 


1,268 

1,243 

35 


13 

3,596 

44 

Vnitcd Stated . . . 

291 

44 

11 

55 


589 

456 

401 


196 

917 

558 

Brasil ...... 





X) 

282 1) 

130 




734 


Zltdia . 

5.679 

5.148 

251 

459 


23,387 

18,437 

1.784 


2,659 

31,244 

8,858 

ln4o>Chlna .... 


_ 


... 

X) 

17.474 1) 

10.459 1) 

2 

I) 

2 

28.462 


Siom . 

2.410 

3.673 

— 

— 


15,836 

16,649 

— 


— 

43.202 


Egypt . 




... 

ll 

38) I) 

855 «) 

13 

X) 

2 

1.508 

9 

Importing Countrus. 













Oefmany . 

49 

60 

351 

505 


168 

194 

1,614 


2.015 

745 

6,341 

Austria . 

0 

0 

53 

60 


0 

0 

278 


269 

0 

633 

Belgium . 

2 

7 

53 

132 


18 

49 

342 


578 

97 

1,446 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

4 

7 


0 

0 

44 


46 

0 

137 

BfitOttia .... 

— 


0 

2 


— 

—- 

4 


7 

.i. 

15 

blsfa Free State . . 

0 

0 

4 

13 


0 

0 

20 


33 

0 

57 

France . 

33 

73 

831 

1.283 


324 

373 

4.442 


5.245 

661 

14,171 

Gr. Brit and N Irel. 

24 

13 

571 

483 


86 

64 

1,398 


1,373 

174 

2.862 

Greece . 

0 

0 

46 

53 


0 

0 

240 


212 

0 

313 

Hungary , . 

0 

0 

11 

9 


0 

0 

130 


172 

0 

448 

X«atvia 





X) 

0 I) 

0 X) 

2 

I) 

4 

0 

11 

Utbuania . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 


7 

0 

15 

Norway .... 

0 

0 

15 

9 


0 

0 

49 


42 

0 

106 

Netherlands . . 

203 

183 

635 

683 


825 

648 

1,323 


1.468 

2,013 

3,629 

Boland . 

18 

22 

287 

170 


37 

55 

324 


335 

157 

974 

Portugal .... 

— 


35 

49 


— 

— 

112 


240 

— 

575 

Sweden . . 

.... 

— 

119 

22 


— 

— 

159 


24 

— 

223 

Switserland . . . 

0 

0 

31 

24 


0 

0 

185 


152 

0 

397 

Csechodlovakia 

0 

0 

132 

134 


0 

0 

419 


357 

0 

1,497 

Vitgoalavia . . . 

0 

0 

37 

40 


0 

0 

174 


161 

0 

439 

Canada . 

0 

2 

95 

183 


2 

2 

245 


395 

4 

732 

Chile . 



29 

22 


— 


97 


108 


340 

Cesdon . 

0 

0 

1,129 

882 


2 

2 

5.284 


4.546 

4 

10,977 

Ci^a 

2 

31 

5,906 

1,700 

1 

53 

121 

21,096 


7,3^ 

150 

17,000 

Jfava and Madura . 





1) 

2 i) 

35 1) 

2.416 

X) 

53 

132 

1.356 

japan . . 





I) 

386 1) 

624 I) 

77 

1} 

53 

1,457 

152 

Syria and l^ebanon . 

0 

0 

31 

64 

1 

0 

0 

159 


216 

0 

428 

Algeria . ... 

0 

2 

11 

37 

t 

2 

4 ‘ 

82 


271 

9 

355 

Ttuisia . 

0 

0 

0 

9 


0 

0 

20 


37 , 

0 

57 

XTfiion of South Afr. . 




- t - 

2) 

0 2) 

0 2) 

220 

2) 

234 

0 

1,184 

Australia. 

18 

’“29 

4 

2 

1 

84 

88 

24 



244 

49 

New Zealand . . . 



... 

... 


0 I) 

0 I) 

18 

1) 

18 > 

j 

0 

73 

Totals . . . 

8379 

9,435 

10386 

7393 

f) 

61374 

50,651 

43334 


28,973 ' 

116,522 

76,462 

MSfportmg Countries: 



Lioseeci 

— Thousand centals (i cental «* 

100 lb.). 



Uthnania . . 

2 

2 

0 1 

0 


77 

46 

0 


0 

141 

0 

Argentina .... 

3,706 

1.570 




20,078 

15.640 

— 


— 

30,300 

— 

. 

686 

410 

0 

0 


1,034 

2,207 

0 


0 

6,175 

0 

Tunisia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

2 

'importing Countries: 













Gennany . 

0 

0 

540 

904 


0 

0 

2,449 


4,006 

2 

6.986 

SS^^uin. 

18 

2 

93 . 

64 


82 

42 

1,173 


924 

68 

1,790 

iNhnnark. 


— 

i 53 

64 


— 1 

~ 

278 


165 

-- 

359 

Spain . 


— 

20 

11 


— 


163 


123 

— 

366 

... 

0 

0 

2 

2 


2 i 

2 

4 


4 

15 

4 

inland . . 

0 

0 

7 

15 


0 1 

0 i 

42 


64 

0 

104 

F^ce . 

0 

0 

582 

498 


2 1 

4 1 

2,725 


2,851 

7 

5.243 

Brit, and N. Irel. 

0 

0 

359 

353 


2 

2 1 

2,306 


2,288 

15 

4.123 

Greece. 

0 

0 

13 

9 


0 

0 ' 

35 


4^ 

0 

112 

B^iigary. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

2 

0 


0 

13 


Italy . 

0 

0 

157 

115 



0 

661 


556 

0 

1,422 

Utuia. 




t t -f 

X) 

48 'i) 

26 I) 

42 

1) 

29 

79 

86 

Norway .... 

0 

0 

68 

62 


0) 

0 

278 


225 

0 

337 

Nbtlierlands .... 

0 

4 

730 

542 


53 

49 

5,020! 


3.040 

77 

7,)0B 

Inland. 

0 

0 

0 

68 


0 

0 

0 


71 

0 

170 

Sweden . 


— 

88 

143 


— 

— 

392 


472 

—• 

849 

Csechoftlovakia . . 

0 

0 

117 

51 


0 

0 

326 


280 

0 

5M 

Vugoelavia .... 

0 

0 

51 

7 


0 

0 

115 


84 

0 

139 

CSanada . 

0 

0 

150 

163 


4 

2 

231 


209 

4 

443 

tJnlted States . . 



761 

917 


— 

— 

4.063 


3.935 


7,934 

Japan . 





X) 

2 I) 

2 i) 

126 

X) 

196 

2 

434 

Australia . 

0 

0 

‘“lI7 

11 


0 

0 

359 


174 

0 

560 

totals . . . 

43U 

1,986 

3,908 

3,999 


21388 

18,024 

20,788 


19,736 

36,898 

39»127 


t) 3) See notes pftge 554 
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COUNTRiaS 

May 

Piv£ MONTHS (January Z'May 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

ExpoRTa 1 

iMPoaxa 

Ezpokts 

iMPORTfr 

Expoets 

Imports 

1935 j 

X934 

X935 1 

1934 1 

1935 

1934 

X935 

«934 1 

X934 

X934 

Exporting Countries: 




Ilutf4ir« — (Thousand ib.). 




Austxia ..... 

719 

15 

21 

134 

1,836 

1,585 

7 

14M 

7,053 

157 

Denmark. . 

27,496 

35,107 

95 

2 

122.474 

140,087 

126 

7 

330,311 

20 

Estonia . 

1,986 

1841 

0 

0 

6,768 

5,983 

0 

0 

22,306 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

6,281 

6,334 

0 

2 

11,872 

10.686 

4 

57 

56,886 

84 

Finland .. 

1,691 

2.765 

0 

0 

10.093 

10.567 

0 

0 

24.467 

13 

Hungary ..... 

518 

207 

0 

0 

1.717 

3,062 

0 

0 

8,790 

0 

lAtvia. 





I) 8,153 

I) 7,972 

I) 0 

X) 0 

34.615 

0 

Lithuania .... 

‘ 2 .O 88 

2.293 

0 

0 

6,257 

5,591 

0 

0 

21,321 

0 

Norway . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

247 

344 

0 

2 

547 

2 , 

Netherlands . . . 

14.617 

12.174 

2 

84 

42.208 

34.599 

220 

187 

81,320 

1,173 

Poland. 

15 

381 

0 

0 

635 

1,378 

2 

0 

9,782 

9 

Sweden . 

4,896 

4,200 

0 

0 

19.668 

20,274 

2 

2 

51,152 

4 

U. S. S. R. 



— 

— 



— 


83,562 


Argentina .... 

470 

'666 

— 

— 

9.453 

8,305 

— 

— 

18.347 

— 

India . 

18 

22 

60 

49 

84 

86 

313 

240 

209 

642 

Syria and Lebanon . 

77 

20 

22 

49 

176 

57 

150 

317 

293 

809 

Australia. 

14.090 

20,80) 

0 

0 

144,760 

121,711 

2 

0 

246,784 

2 

New Zealand . . . 

22.558 

21,929 

— 

— 

142.285 

143,711 

— 

— 

292.830 


Importing Countries: 











Germany . 

2 

0 

11,045 

9.288 

4 

4 

70,352 

41,399 

9 

136,165 

Belgium . 

2 

13 

450 

853 

22 

46 

7.315 

10.346 

108 

20,629 

Spain . 

7 

2 

0 

82 

1 ) 

4 

62 

90 

15 

143 

France. 

884 

650 

128 

269 

3.217 

2.668 

542 

8.636 

7,297 

9,603 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

708 

661 

107,368 

111.250 

10,382 

7.205 

469,787 

488.046 

12,635 

1,086.7)3 

Greece. 

— 

— 

66 

33 

— 

- 

293 

130 

— 

690 

Italy . 

26 

60 

55 

179 

126 

141 

470 

2,709 

276 

3.799 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

15 

22 

2 

0 

71 

589 

0 

653 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

511 

747 

0 

22 

1,541 

937 

22 

2,229 

Canada . 

24 

31 

9 

37 

174 

119 

35 

2,776 

428 

2,873 

United States . . . 

60 

117 

2.665 

53 

295 

732 

20,049 

271 

1.321 

1,107 

Ceylon. 

— 

— 

119 

66 

— 

— 

417 

328 

— 

681 

Java and Madura 


— 



— 

— 

1 ) 3.759 

1 ) 4.275 


10313 

Japan . 

— 




— 

— 

i) 9 

i) 22 

>- 

64 

Algeria. 

2 

0 

597 

425 

7 

2 

2.002 

1.854 

7 

4,791 

Egypt. 





1 ) 93 

1 ) 35 

i) 364 

I) 231 

82 

789 

Tunisia. 

0 

0 

75 

141 

9 

2 

1,003 

994 

22 

2,114 

Totals . . . 

101,235 

110,291 

123,282 

123,765 

543,028 

526.978 

578,897 

564,591 

1,312,797 

1386,271 

Exporting Countries: 




i'lieese, — (Thoiipanf] 

11 ’.). 




Bulgaria. 

99 

73 

0 1 

0 

1,305 

342 

0 

0 

2,652 

0 

Denmark. 

1,093 

1.049 

9 

2 

5.395 

5.549 

18 

18 

13,891 

73 

Finland. 

642 

648 

0 

0 

3.708 

2,648 

4 

9 

8,523 

40 

Italy . 

4,855 

4,361 

940 

840 

23.413 

22,428 

4.162 

3.743 

55,283 

10,190 

Lithuania .... 

37 

141 

0 

0 

445 

765 

1 0 

0 

2.200 

2 

Norway . 

256 

298 

18 

15 

1,193 

1.473 

106 

73 

4.418 

214 

Netherlands . . . 

11,931 

11.945 

49 

77 

53.270 

52.256 

300 

381 

134.892 

1.455 

Poland. 

0 

443 

37 

62 

500 

944 

130 

267 

3,926 

531 

Switzerland .... 

3.448 

3.369 

353 

388 

15.404 

15,532 

1.453 

2,227 

39,143 

5353 

Czechoslovakia . . 

207 

243 

2)2 

179 

608 

611 

955 

1,016 

1.995 

2.628 

Yugoslavia .... 

220 

207 

7 

2 

692 

608 

24 

22 

4,045 

57 

Canada . 

1,204 

972 

168 

148 

2,418 

3,067 

434 

379 

61.167 

946 

Australia. 

717 

370 

7 

4 

8,505 4.286 

20 1 

24 

12,467 

77 

New Zealand . . . 

21,010 

19,917 



1 101.340 

110.432 

X) 0 1 

X) 0 

222.266 

2 

Importing Countries: 





1 

1 






Germany . 

44 

119 

5.273 

6,654 

1 384 

836 

1 24.855 

29,498 

2,114 

74,488 

Austria . 

454 

247 

254 

251 

' 3.349 

1,248 

1 787 

BOO 

3,860 

1.720 

Belgium . 

20 

49 

4.103 

3,810 

93 

157 

i 19.176 

17.716 

353 

47,818 

Spain . 

15 

20 

243 

207 

49 

68 

! 988 

902 

123 

2,482 

Irish Free State . . 

20 

4 

7 

1 ) 

115 

66 

i 33 

29 

514 

64 

France . 

2,357 

2,244 

2,908 

3,179 

11.277 

11.568 

1 14.738 

12,555 

25.973 

35,173 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

463 

485 

25.381 

28,916 

2.258 

2.235 

138,493 

147,236 

5,968 

334,718 

Greece . 

0 

79 

117 

42 

126 

688 

686 

88 

1,144 

295 

Hungary. 

62 

2 

0 

0 

90 

42 

2 

0 

176 

0 

Portugal. 


— 

37 

20 

— 

— 

150 

no 

— 

525 

Sweden. 



79 

73 

— 

— 

507 

445 

— 

1348 

United States . . . 

no 

95 

3,735 

3.935 

547 

591 

20.069 

19.092 

1,512 


India . 

0 

0 

88 

86 

0 

2 

487 

392 

2 


Java and Hadura 





— 

— 

1 ) 522 

I) 514 

— 

1,656 

Ssoia and Lebanon . 

117 

”” 71 

‘”66 

77 

214 

no 

461 

505 

534 

1321 

Algeria ...... 

18 

It 

1,129 

1,768 

71 

49 

5,031 

5,406 

117 

11,288 

Egypt. 





1 ) 26 

I) 26 

1 ) 2.359 

I) 1.779 

126 

6,537 

Tun&i. 

*“ 4 

’ *18 

1 ”313 

il8 

, 20 1 60 

1.202 

1,228 

86 

2.959 

TMto . . . 

49,403 

47,480 

45,541 

50,964 

1 236,815 

238,687 

238,152 

246,454 

609470 

592,^7 


«ee oot^ jNigC 554, 



















































COUNTRIES 

May 

1 Ten aioNtHS (August s*May 31 ) 

TWEZ.VE MONTHS 
(August 1 -Julv 31 ) 

1 EkPOitTs 

IMPOUTS 

1 Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

1 35 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1933-34 

1933-34 

Kxportxni Countries: 



Cotton* — Thousand centals (x cental » xoo lb.). 



United States . 


1.614 

1,556 

53 

75 

23,019 

• 36,738 

470 

644 

40.971 

747 

Argentina . . 


82 

51 

— 

— 

463 

254 

— 

... 

450 


Brazil .... 


r t t 

, . 

... 

— 

I) 2,760 

1 ) 692 

— 

— 

1,303 


India .... 


1.812 

1,742 

278 

110 

10.794 

10,077 

1.457 

765 

12.791 

972 

Egypt .... 


... 


—• 


i) 6,519 

I) 7,436 

— 

— 

8,927 

— 

tmportinB Counties: 











Germany . . . 


86 

79 

597 

899 

816 

1,045 

5.148 

8,400 

1 235 

9.539 

Austria . . . 


0 

2 

64 

60 

4 

2 

575 

558 

2 

666 

Belgium . . . 


71 

44 

176 

150 

615 

467 

1,695 

1,504 

553 

1,768 

Denmark . . . 


— 

—- 

15 

18 

— 

— 

148 

161 


190 

Spain .... 


2 

2 

190 

287 

46 

31 

1.757 

2,099 

35 

2,698 

Estonia . . . 


0 

0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

97 

73 

0 

88 

Finland .... 


0 

0 

20 

29 

4 

0 

256 

218 

2 

249 

Prance . . . 


31 

31 

419 

399 

549 

326 

4 195 

6,486 

423 

7,101 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

60 

51 

871 

1.030 

593 

520 

9,654 

12.441 

606 

14,266 

Greece .... 


7 

0 

20 

13 

11 

0 

117 

123 

0 

163 

Hungary . . . 


0 

0 

51 

46 

0 

0 

417 

423 

0 

509 

Italy .... 


0 

0 

104 

304 

2 

9 

3,139 

4,195 

7 

4,716 

lAtvia .... 






I) 0 

1 ) 0 

r) 84 

I) 84 

0 

108 

Norway . . . 


0 

0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

55 

49 

0 

53 

Netherlands 


2 

0 

79 

86 

4 

7 

741 

833 

7 

988 

Poland .... 


0 

0 

117 

121 

7 

4 

1,179 

1.299 

4 

1,519 

Portugal . . . 


— 

— 

33 

53 

— 

— 

386 

430 


498 

Sweden . . 


— 

—- 

46 

46 

— 

- 

525 

567 

— 

661 

Switzerland . . 


0 

0 

42 

51 

0 

0 

492 

509 

Aj 

597 

Czechoslovakia 


4 

4 

137 

146 

62 

7! 

1,340 

1,587 

97 

1,845 

Yugoslavia . . 


0 

0 

24 

22 

0 

0 

260 

243 

0 

289 

Canada . . . 


— 

— 

64 

159 

— 

— 

1,067 

1,288 


1,506 

China . . . 


11 

31 

249 

265 

362 

719 

1,351 

2,436 

847 

2,835 

Japan .... 






i) 448 

I) 201 

I) 13.735 

I) 11,636 

384 

17,163 

Algeria . . . 


0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

4 

II 

2 

II 

Totals . 


3,782 

3.593 

3,667 1 4,383 

47,082 

58,601 

50,344 

59,082 

68,648 

71,745 






Wool. ~ (Thousand lb ). 













, 

Twelve 

months 







1 NiNr MONTHS (September i 3U\ 31 ) 

(Sept 1 

Vngust 31 ; 

BxPffrixng Counirtus 











Irish Free State 


1.191 

392 

37 

77 

1 9,383 

14,070 

597 

474 

16,810 

697 

Hungary . . . 


0 

0 

273 

121 

. 1.329 

979 

2,956 

1,638 

6,270 

2,286 


24.650 

19.875 



218,082 

238,197 

— 

— 

260.459 

1 — 

Ar$6nUii& • * \ 6) 

2.846 

1,184 

— 

— 

1 22.168 

13,768 

— 


15,959 

1 ~ 

Chile .... 


950 

470 

46 

0 

1 17.522 

25.294 

154 

0 

27,174 

, 4 

India .... 


6,122 

2,240 

745 

659 

35.944 

46,013 

6,116 

3,541 

54,798 

1 4,072 

Syria and Lebanon . 

545 

51 

0 

2 

5.102 

3,117 

79 

306 

4.799 

324 

Algeria . . . 


306 

783 

231 

284 

1 4,956 

6.041 

1,629 

1.473 

9,270 

2,350 

Egypt .... 






I) 1.625 

I) 1 854 

I) 33 

I) 42 

2.721 

57 


a) 

16.341 

i 5,243 



. 201.106 

215,767 

2 ) 20 

2) 0 

228,426 

1 0 


b ) 

688 

697 



1 6.206 

5,419 

2 ) 939 

2 ) 1,065 

6,228 

1,519 


a) 

58.343 

22,503 

287 

212 

1 729,594 

685,219 

3,192 

6,662 

703.392 

7,035 


b ) 

9,958 

4.495 

0 

15 

35.091 

55.266 

90 

317 

65,852 

342 


a) 

19,901 

18,523 



147.488 

220,322 

i) 101 

I) 0 

228.155 

0 

t b ) 

5,430 

7,511 



30.047 

34,099 

1 ) 24 

0 9 

47.120 

15 

JmporHng Countries’ 












362 

15 

41.833 

32,371 

5.311 

1,354 

185,742 

252.022 

2,899 

285.918 

wcriuaiiy. • • * 1 6) 

238 

223 

6,010 

4,405 

1.861 

5,300 

44.686 

55.795 

5.935 

62.340 

Austria . . . 


13 

31 

1,515 

1,155 

1.010 

271 

13,589 

16,828 

688 

18045 


11,982 

9,059 

33.799 

14,584 

77.513 

82,036 

167,179 

131,632 

96175 

173.077 

jseiginm . . • i 

1,909 

922 

571 

236 

14,958 

21.495 

2,873 

4,729 

24.134 

5,463 

Denmark . . , 


22 

9 

529 

287 

282 

170 

3,735 

4.129 

225 

5,031 

Spain .... 


183 

90 

1.669 

1.162 

2.500 

3,783 

7.467 

4,383 

4.367 

7,132 

Imland .... 


7 

0 

456 

• 600 

218 

11 

4.037 

4.453 

42 

5.615 

France .... 


4.279 

2,465 

43.235 

34.824 

32,737 

42,097 

262,695 

313,523 

51,035 

374,902 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

37,100 

33,189 

118,916 

73,882 

1 230.823 

297.244 

684.401 

738,106 

356.872 

843,540 

Greece .... 


99 

304 

725 

445 

478 

994 

5.135 

2,983 

1,369 

4,612 


a ) 

0 

no 

12,818 

18.607 

525 

754 

61.930 

112.573 

1,243 

142,633 


b ) 

13 

289 

1,810 

2,513 

1 1.133 

3,258 

10.073 

16,374 

4,092 

21,129 

Norway . . . 


128 

150 

170 

196 

' 1.078 

1.431 

1,753 

1,801 

1.779 

2.332 


117 

157 

421 

631 

2.641 

4,087 

4,892 

7.449 

4,482 

9,081 


79 

99 

646 

251 

1,301 

1.248 

5.937 

5.626 

1,398 

6,570 

Poland .... 


11 

18 

5,079 

3,735 

97 

683 

23,616 

32.648 

745 

38.111 

Sweden . . 


— 

— 

1.228 

1,530 

— 

_ 

13.982 

18,722 


22.882 

Switzerland . . 


20 

13 

2,326 

1,252 

185 

231 

16,054 

15.534 

247 

20,130 

Czechoslovakia 


33 

82 

3.999 

2.873 

1,272 

1,556 

23.243 

28,215 

2,507 

35,285 

VugosUvia . . 


88 

37 

798 

631 

972 

218 

5,602 

4,083 

320 

6,260 

Canada . . . 


381 

243 

615 

1.285 

4,288 

7.207 

7.593 

14,795 

8,155 

18,495 

United States . 


364 

33 

15,779 

7.458 

1,982 

4,323 

92,180 

133.369 

4.405 

156,050 

^p^ .... 






, 1 ) 71 

I) 115 

i) 131.107 

I) 169,177 

381 

202.370 

Tunisia .... 


**’132 

*'258 

18 

20 

666 

597 

216 

284 

996 

377 

TottOs . 


204|431 

141,763 

296.584 

206,303 j| 1369445 

2,045,890 

1,795,647 

2,124,760 

2»25L924 

2,486»081 


a) — Wool, greasy, b) — Wool, scoured. —• i) a) S«»e notes page 554. 
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COUNTRIES 

May 

EtBVEN uotnm 

(July z-May 31 ) 

Twslvs 

MOlfTBB 
(July I- 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

May 

EX.BVEN MONTHS 

(July 1 -May 31 ) 

Twblvb 

MONTHS 

(July I- 
June 30 ) 


1935 

1 1934 

X934-35 

1 1933-34 

1933-34 


X933 

1934 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1933-54 


Coffee* (Thousand lb.). 



Tea. 

— (Thousand lb.) 




Exports. 





Exports. 


Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries: 






Braell. 



")1,427.789 

»)1.796,683 

2 , 097.337 

Ceylon. 

25.578 

27,567 

192,147 

185,632 

210.494 

India. 

3,455 

*2.313 

14,059 

19.288 

20.565 

China. 

7,293 

2.110 

90,844 

89,601 

104,155 

Java and Madura . 



56.194 

54,651 

64360 

India. 

9,266 

9.105 

309.728 

298,044 

311,611 





Java and Madura. 



98,443 

*) 85.013 

107,044 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

0 

0 

66 

214 

234 

Japan . 



*) 27,979 

*) 28,393 

31.720 

Belgium. 

13 

9 

128 

262 

284 

Importing Countries: 






France. 

Or. Britain and N. 

0 

13 

7 

68 

71 

Belgium. 

2 

0 

9 

7 

9 

Ireland. 

1,98^ 

2,538 

17,487 

30,827 

33,217 

Irish Free State . 

0 

2 

254 

33 

159 

Netherlands . . . 

518 

1,486 

10.642 

16.546 

18,470 

France. 

2 

2 

24 

33 

40 

Portugal. 

243 

231 

2.498 

2,588 

3,278 

Gr.Brit.and N. Irel. 

6.135 

6339 

62,016 

73,511 

78,736 

Switzerland .... 

0 

35 

553 

306 

351 

Netherlands . . . 

9 

13 

115 

130 

146 

Canada . 

22 

7 

97 

53 

57 

United States . . 

121 

86 

721 

1,122 

1,706 

United States. . . 

1.329 

1.122 

14.903 

24,544 

25,212 

Syria and I,ebanon 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

Ceylon. 

(1 

0 

4 

4 

7 

Algeria. 

0 

7 

93 

53 

57 

Syria and I^ebanon. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Union of S. Africa. 

_ 


•) 22 

•) 13 

18 

Australia. 

7 

2 

49 

. 33 

40 

Australia .... 

55 

33 

746 

877 

928 







New Zealand. . . 

‘ 1 - 

... 

») 90 

») 84 

106 

Totals . . . 




— 

2,263,483 

Totals . . . 

48,461 

45,164 

783,241 

762346 

846329 




Imports 





Imports. 


Importing Countries. 






Importing Countries' 






Germany. 

28,724 

25.486 

302.634 

277.697 

307,398 

Germany .... 


798 

9,440 

9,700 

10,415 

Austria.1 

1.041 

1,329 

11,402 

10,507 

11,244 

Austria. 

68 

44 

794 

677 

728 

Belgium.I 

9,509 

8,940 

95.868 

101,567 

109,656 

Belgium. 

73 

46 

564 

485 

534 

Bulgaria .... 

73 

77 

977 

961 

1,074 

Denmark .... 

201 


I.I^ 

1,153 

1,230 

Denmark ... . 1 

5,326 

4,901 

54.474 

53.919 

57.814 

Spain. 

9 

31 

238 

300 

359 

Spain.1 

4.892 

5,655 

48,323 

56,551 

67.149 

Estonia. 

7\ 

2 

73 

64 

66 

Estonia., 

11 

13 

148 

141 

152 

Irish Free State . 

1,969 

1,402 

21394 

22,668 

23.464 

Irish Free State . | 

49 

33 

494 

470 

545 

Finland. 

181 

18 

229 

231 

251 

Finland.' 

3,860 

2,698 

35.902 

33,691 

37.038 

Prance . 

24o; 

139 

2,006 

3,885 

3,968 

France .! 24.948 

28,318 

352,119 

375.854 

409,056 

Gr. Britain and N. 






Gr. Britain and N. 


Ireland. 

24.145 

25.951 

478,533 

436.942 

470,574 

Ireland. 

5.179 

4,722 

55,819 

74.942 

77,424 

Greece. 

29 

18 

437 

368 

390 

Greece. 

1.164 

1,080 

11.495 

11,658 

12,641 

Himgary. . . 

77 

13 

606 

364 

381 

Hungary. 

899 

2911 

5,419 

3,845 

4,314 

Italy . 

18 

24 

320 

247 

280 

Italy. 

7,487 

7,028' 

79.797 

70,077 

86.889 

Itatvia. 



0 73 

*) 49 

51 

I^atvia. 


') 115 

*) 187 

278 

lyithuania .... 

‘"2 

'*■ 7 

77 

77 

84 

Ifithuania ... 

35 

"37 

388 

328 

359 

Norway. 

26 

26 

311 

344 

381 

Norway. 

4.497 

2.646 

32,377 

34.992 

37,366 

Netherlands . . 

2385 

1,698 

27,644 

24,396 

25,942 

Netherlands . . . , 

6,153 

5.690 

57.051 

128,726 

137,461 

Poland. 

214 

249 

3.545 

3.459 

3,719 

Poland. 

412 

1,146 

14,540 

15,571 

16,852 

Portugal .... 

44 

33 

368 

448 

478 

Portugal. 

1.380 

582 

14.416 

11,795 

12,035 

Sweden. 

90 

71 

858 

820 

884 

Sweden. 

8,922 

8,556 

88,004 

88,950 

96,759 

Switzerland . . . 

163 

132 

1,501 

1.479 

1,576 

Switzerland .... 

3,719 

1,905 

27,990 

30,210 

32,058 

Czechoslovakia . . 

64 

35 

992 

858 

902 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1,971 

1,799 

21,592 

21,678 

23,177 

Yugoslavia . . . 

20 

22 

423 

355 

388 

Yugoslavia .... 

1.512 

983 

12,699 

12.822 

13,823 

Canada . 

3,190 

895 

27,675 

40.389 


Canada . 

3.474 

4,478 

28,268 

33,316 

36,110 

United States . . 

5.999 

4.389 

78,073 

82,272 

.87,691 

United States. . . 

130.869 

104,314 

1.423.441 

1.501.088 

1,598,176 

Chile. 

485 

342 

4,687 

2,103 

2,156 

ChUe. 

739 

364 

4.974 

4.189 

4,394 

Syria and I^ebanon 

2 

II 

470 

271 

271 

Ceylon. 

320 

375 I 

3.025 

2.853 

, 3.150 

Algeria. 

192 

64 

2,665 

3.761 

3,863 

Japan . 



') 5,714 

5,077 

6,124 

Egypt. 


... 

') 13,689 

*) 13,307 

13,166 

Syria and I«ebanou 

134 

’ *141 

2,048 

2.282 

2,368 

Tunisia. 

■317 

150 

3.111 

1.739 

1,781 

Algeria. 

2.833 

2,401 

28,358 

26.828 

29,518 

Union of S. Africa. 

• « • 

Ki’50 

•) 9,687 

») 9,354 

11,636 

%ypt. 

Tunisia. 

') 12.763 

») 15,915 

17.604 

Australia .... 

4,083 

42,382 

42,516 

46,260 

234 

‘Yo6 

3.086 

3,106 

3.344 

New Zealand. . . 

... 


») 7,518 

») 9,672 

11,407. 

Un. of S. Africa . . 



•) 19.231 

•) 22.772 

29.313 







Australia. 

719 

*522 

3,153 

4,747 

5,057 







New Zealand . . . 


*) 245 

») 368 

492 

Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries: 






China. 

India. 

26 

128 

35 

148 

571 

2.939 

624 

4.308 

677 

4,414 

India . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Java and Madura. 


... 

>) 1,495 

‘) 1.715 

2,019 

Totals . . . 

261»085 

226^16 

2358,349 

3,048380 

3,288,216 

Totals . . . 

45,009 

40,036 

746330 

721,400 

77$i«32 


X) a) See notea page 554< 
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COUNTRIES 

May 

ErUHT MONTHS 

(Oct. I -May 31) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(Oct. I- 
Sept. 30) 

COUNTRIES 

May 

Ten months 

(Aug. 1-May 31) 

Twelve 
MONTHS 
(August X 
-July 3r) 


1935 1 1934 

1934-35 1 1933-34 

1933-34 


1935 1 X934 

X934-35 1 1933-34 

1933*34 


Cacao. 


(Thousand lb.). 


Exporting Countries: 


Granada . 

Dominican Republ. 

Bra2!il. 

Ecuador . 


Trinidad. 

Venezuela. 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura . 
French Cameroon 
Ivory Coast . . . 
Gold Coast .... 
Nigeria and British 
Cameroon . . . 
Saint Thomas and 
Prince Is, ... 
French Togoland . 

iMporttng Countries: 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

France . 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 
Netherlands . . . 
tJtiited States. . . 
Australia. 


.. !3) 3.497 3) 4,605 
.. 2 ) 18,750 2) 18,744 

.. I) 140.15911) 100,033 
.. r) 12.994 1) 17.498 
.. 1) 28.700 1) 19,729 

.. 3) 7.474 3) 7,972 

866 5.260 7,602 

... I) 1.801 I) 2.147 
1.197 39.430 36.215 

3.900 77.837 59.576 

4.994 447.421 427.628 

... I) 138.016 1) 127.474 

... i) 17.364 1) 13.320 
355 14.209 13.369 


)\ExporHng Countries: 


Germany. . . . 
Bulgaria . . . 
Spain . . 
l^tonia . . . 

Prance . . . . 
Hungary. . . . 

I^atvia. 

I^itliuauia , . . 
Poland .... 
Romania . . . 
Sweden . . 
Yugoslavia. . . 
U. S S R . . . 
Oinada .... 
irnited States . 
Argentina . . 
Chile . . . 

India .... 
Syria ami I^eban( 
Algeria 

French Morocco 
Tunisia , . 
Australia . . . 


25,850| 23,9291 974,0331 875,776! 1,211,233 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 

(Thousand centals). 

a) Nbt Exports. 


5) I 5) 

1171 220 

o' 0 

0 93i 

5) I 8.263! 

1.060 6.8281 

... I) 79 

0 5731 

247, 1,058; 

5) 1.455' 

.s) 4391 

7 2.478 

... 4)7) 1,179 

12,661: 87.037, 

979 1 «?) I 

8.391 j 93.743, 

24 249; 

18| 456' 

5) I 176 

256 6.889 

. . 12) 2.460 

s) 1.779 

3.2851 56.302 


! 3,929' 

1 2,110 

! 37 : 

i 0 

I 5) I 
! 16,4771 

1) 0, 

29i 

359 

181 

*5) 

375 

4)7)15.781 7) 
95.024i 1 

14,0391 
68,044) 

5) i 
234! 

5) 

6.241 

2) 3.490 
5) i 

41,449i 


UImporttng Countries: 


I 29,230 27,045 271,756 267,799 325,956 


b) Set IMPORT.S. 


Importing Countries. 


Germany .... 

14.099 

15.^ 

120.346 

134.648 

218,563 

Austria. 

1,168 

906 

9,083 

6,693 

10,282 

Belgium. 

1.188 

1,345 

12,932 

20.144 

24,954 

Bulgaria. 

132i 

9 

620 

507 

798 

Denmark. 

1,071 

1.043 

5.434 

6,005 

8,468 

Spain. 

3,190 

4.802 

16,358 

18,362 

29.762 

Estonia. 

49 

46 

507 

509 

644 

Irish Free State . 

933 

128 

2.493 

3,616 

4,449 

Finland. 

20 

13 

172 

101 

157 

France. 

9 449 

7,028 

61.763 

68.088 

94,376 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

13,649 

7.562 

171.289 

166,013 

176,467 

Greece . 

227 

194 

2.061 

2,081 

2.868 

Hungary. 

511 

463 

5,930 

4,612 

6,477 

Italy. 

1.168 

1,750 

19,789 

13,779 

18,470 

I,atvia. 


... i) 

802 i) 

1.239 

1,5851 

IJthuania .... 

”84 

132 

536 

445 

545 

Norway. 

121 

529 

4,566 

3.840 

5,564 

Netherlands . . , 

11,407 

11.707 

98,463 

100.518 

124,522 

Poland. 

421 

891 

11,466 

9.610 

14,253 

Portugal. 

no 

66 

791 

829 

1,107 

Sweden. 

895 

650 

8.913 

7.465 

* 9,749 

Switzerland .... 

2,520 

1.444 

10,939 

13,726 

16,455 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2.366 

1,993 

16,014 

17,529 

23,488 

Yugoslavia .... 

128 

123 

1,166 

1,173 

1.537 

Canada . 

4.945 

3,677 

18,532 

17,108 

22,377 

United States. . . 

26,350 

18,018 

421,089 

297.879 

412,6I» 

Japan . 


... I) 

1,124 i) 

1,700 

2337 

Australia. 

i‘603 

622 

10,897 

12,302 

16,239 

New Zealand . . . 


... I) 

2,818 1 ) 

1,962 

2,487 


97,804 80,4041 1,036,893> 932,483 1,251,591 


Germany. . , 

287 

245 

1 5.900: 

fi) 

i>) 

Austria ... 

617 

904 

4,418, 

4.914 

6.188 

Belgium . . 

1,470 

1,927 

20 . 212 ' 

21,929 

25.093 

Denmark . 

622 

571 

’ 10,150 

6,171 

7.516 

Irish Free State . 

1,118 

1,058 

8,567| 

9.780 

11,735 

Finland .... 

302 

271 

1 . 944 ; 

2,108 

2.626 

France , . . 

6) 

459 

r,) 1 

8,993 

10,304 

Gr.Brit.and N Irel. 

12.209 

11,144 

99,449, 

108,697 

130,547 

Greece. 

1,404 

516 

6,570; 

5,584 

6,303 

Italv .... 

558 

650 

3,951 i 

4,667 

5,194 

Norway ... 

556 

668 

4 , 202 ! 

4,030 

4,996 

Netherlands . 

820 

1.010 

10,280! 

11,482 

13,510 

Portugal . . 

37 

55 

315' 

476 

575 

Romania . . . 

6) 

2 

t>) j 

<■*) 

6) 

Sweden. 

6) 

84 

6) I 

968 

721 

Switzerland , 

7) 873 

7) 794 

7) 8,320'7) 

8,607 

7) 10.551 

Czechoslovakia . , 

57 

2 

648' 

99 

104 

Total Furope . . 

20.m 

j 2U,360 

184,926] 

198,505^ 

235.963 

United States . . 

306 

1 f’) 

3.4-74 

6) 

6) 

Chile. 

218 


6) 

538 

227 

Ceylon. 

46 

51 

1 ^B3 

463 

518 

China. 

1,947 

2,542 

1 10,2761 

11,971 

12.547 

Indo-China. . , . 

1 


1 ) 390 1 ) 

337 

450 

Japan. 



I) 1,096 I) 

1.733 

2.414 

Java and Madura 

j 


1 ) 1,226 I) 

1,109 

1.420 

Syria and Lebanon 

6) 

”174 

6) 

701 

858 

®gypt. 

1 


1 ) 1,285 I) 

95 

130 

Tunisia. 

*6) 

”42 

6) 

602 

33 

Union of S. Africa. 



2) 529 2 ) 

31 

42 

New Zealand. . . 



1 ) 223 X) 

108 

214 

Totals . . . 

23,447 

23,169 

203,908 

216,193 

1 

254,816 


•) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coeflficient: looo centals of flour » x.333,3 
a) Excess of exports over imports. — 6) Excess of imports over exports. 

1) Data up to 30 April. — 2) Data up to 31 March. — 3) Data up to 28 February. 
5) See Net Imports. — 6) See Net Exports. — 7) Wheat only. 


X.333,333 centals of grain. 


' 4) Data up to 31 December. 
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STOCKS OF CEREALS 


Stocks of cereals in farmers’ hands In the United States. 


Products 

% stocks : total production 

Stocks in i.ooo centals 

I July 

1935 

1 April 

1935 

i Jan. 

»935 

I July 

1934 

I July 

1933 

I July 

1935 

I April 

1935 

I Jan. 

1935 

r July 

1934 

I July 

1933 

Wheat. 

8.4 

18,8 

27,3 

li.4 

II.O 

25.156 

56,219 

81,626 

36.194 i 

49,385 

Gate. 

13,4 

39.6 

65.8 

14.7 

16.4 

22.557 

66.619 

110,803 

34.425 

65,399 

Maize i). 

14.7 

31.8 

1 59.1 

23.3 

25.1 

113.377 ! 

i 

245.381 

455,850 

265.647 

353,275 


i) Data based on maize for grain. 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 


SPaCIFiCATION 

July 1935 

June 1935 1 

May 1935 || 

July 1934 1 

July 1933 

. ^ 

Wheat • j 

Cauatliau in Canada ... i 

113,419 

115,650 1 

1,000 centals. 

122.317 

1 

1 108,953 1 

119,408 

U.S In Canada. . . . j 

0 

120 

629 

0 

2.428 

U. S. in tlie United States ... , i 

13.171 

18,465 

23,651 

48,329 

74,158 

Canadian in the United States . . • • 

5.567 

5,622 1 

7,151 

6.073 

2,602 

Of other origin in the United States . . j 

867 

869 1 

513 

0 

i 0 

Total . . . 1 

1 

133.024 

140,726 

154,264 

163,355 

! 198,596 

Rye 1 






Canadian in Canada. 

1,819 

2,049 

2,089 

2.124 

2.959 

U S in Canada. 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

1 

U. S. in the United Stales .... 

4.794 

5.151 

4,793 

6,413 

3,881 

Catuulian xii the United States . 

112 

0 

36 

38 

119 

Of other origin in the United Stales , . 

1.917 

1,066 

686 

881 

0 

Total . . . 

8,642 

8,266 

7,606 

9,456 

8,960 

Barley : 

1 





Canadian in Canada. 

2,439 ! 

3,046 

4,059 

4.386 

' 3,337 

U. S in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

U. S in the United States. 

2.929 

3,888 

4.398 

5.104 

1 6,440 

Canadian in the United States .... 

117 

126 

90 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

264 

264 

264 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

5,749 

7,324 

8,811 

9,490 

9,787 

Oats : 






Canadian in Canada. 

1,981 

2,404 

3,215 

3,505 

3,505 

U.S in Canada. 

0 

0 

5 

98 

230 

U. S. in the United States. 

2,828 

3,521 

3,740 

7.478 

9,080 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

19 

326 

598 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

4,828 

6.25/ 

7,600 

11.081 

12,815 

Maize : 


i 




U.S. in Canada. 

749 

1,220 

2.512 

1,586 

1.863 

Of other origin in Canada. 

1,197 

1,453 

1.648 

410 

507 

U. S. In the United States. 

4,195 

5.960 

8.298 

21.455 

27,101 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

571 

677 

389 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

6,712 

9,3!0 

12,847 

23,451 

29,471 
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Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


Products 


Saturday nearest ist of month 


July 1935 

June 1935 

May 1935 

July 1934 

July 1933 

1,000 centals 

Wheat (and Sour in terms of grain) .... 

17,467 

21,734 

18,072 

19,910 

18,984 

Rye. 

1,334 

418 

720 

250 

648 

Barley. 

1,980 

776 

564 

2,160 

2,696 

Oats... 

650 

851 

570 

790 

890 

Maise. 

6,298 

13,478 

11,731 

12,307 

12.821 


Afthority: BroomkaU’s Corn Ttadt News 


Stocks belonging to farmers in Germany. 


Products 

% stocks 

total production 

Stocks in 1,000 centals 

30 

June 

1935 

31 

May 

1935 

30 

April 

1935 

30 

June 

1934 

30 

June 

1933 1 ) 

30 

June 

1935 

31 

May 

1935 

30 

Apnl 

1935 

30 

June 

1934 

30 

June 

1933 

Winter wheat. . . 

3 

6 

10 

4 

8 

2,600 

5,200 

8,700 

4,300 

7,700 

Spring wheat . . . 

2 

7 

13 

4 

10 

300 

900 

1,700 

600 

1,400 

Winter rye ... . 

6 

9 

14 

5 

8 

10,000 

14,900 

23,200 

9,500 

14,600 

Winter barley, . . 

2 

3 

5 

3 

4 

300 

500 

800 

500 I 

600 

Spring barley . . . 

4 

7 

12 

3 

4 

2,200 

3,900 

6,600 

1,800 

2.300 

Oats. 

11 

15 

22 

12 

17 

13,200 

18,000 

26,400 

18,400 

24.900 

I^ite potatoes , . . 

4 

10 

20 

2 

5 

36,800 

92,000 

184,200 

18,000 

48,300 


i) Average between data on 15 June and 15 July. 

Authority: MarhtberichtsUlle heim ReichsnAhrstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. 1. A.). 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany. 




I,ast day ot month 


Products 

June 1935 

May 1935 

April 1935 

June 1934 

June 1933 




1,000 centals 



Wheat: 

Grain. 

28,177 

33,367 

37,007 

26,923 

10,232 

Flour for bread. 

3,047 

3,128 

3,183 

2,608 

2.652 

Total 1 ) . . . 

32,403 

37,712 

41,429 

30,545 

13.916 

Rye: ^ 

Grain. 

23,365 

27,571 

31,220 

16,089 

9,004 

Flour for bread. 

1,603 

1,523 

1,587 

1,482 

1,199 

Total 1 ) . . . 

25,722 

29,811 

33,555 

18,268 

10,868 

Barley . 

1,614 

1,914 

2,694 

778 

1,138 

Oats. 

2,734 

2,670 

2,811 

818 

1,153 


t) Including Sour in terxus of grain, on the basis of the coefficient: z,ooo centals of Wheal Sour ■■ 1,388.89 centals of wheat; 
z,ooo centals of rye Sour •« 1,470.59 centals of rye. 
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Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 


Products 

First day of month 

July 1935 1 

June 1935 

May 1935 

July 1934 

July 1933 

1 1,000 centals 

Whb4t: 



1 

1 


1 

i 

! 

1 

Grain. 

5,616 1 

5,664 

i 5.952 

7,800 

1 

I 6.816 

Flour as grain. 

648 ! 

i 

528 

528 

984 

576 

Total . . . 

i 6264 ; 

6.192 

1 6.m 

i 

8.784 

j 7,392 

1 

Barlry . 

i 

560 

480 

720 

900 

640 

Oats. 

1 

336 

288 

1 336 

480 

528 

Matzb. 

1 

1 2160 i 

1,680 

i 1,728 

1 

3,504 

! 2,712 


i) Imported cereals. 

Acthority: BroomhaWs Corn Trade News. 


Stocks of wheat in Italy. 



Last day of month 

Location 

April 1935 

March 1935 

February 1935 

January 1935 

December 1934 


1,000 centals 

Wheat destined for sale by holding pools 
ammasst colletttvi„)• 






in collective granaries. 

179 

983 

4.112 

6.508 

oo 

m granaries of producers or other per¬ 
sons . 

9 

99 

507 

1,003 

1,303 

Total . . . 

188 

1,082 

4,619 

7,511 

9,041 

Wheat in general stores and in free zones 2 ) 

3,170 

3,931 

5.293 

6.268 

7.577 

Wheat in bond in the chief entrepot centres 

1.422 

886 

888 

710 

1.111 

Wheat in mills and attached elevators 3 ) . 

5,661 

6,647 

7.425 

8.000 

9.617 

Grand total . . , 

10,441 

12,546 

18,225 

23,389 

27,346 


i) Including a small quantity of wheat belonging to holding pools which is stored in general stores. — 2 ) Not includiny 
quantities belonging to holding pools; see previous note. — 3 ) Provisional figures referring to mills which have a daily capacitg 
of not less than 40 metric quintals 
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Commercial stocks of cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam 


Saturday nearest xst of month a) 


Products and location 

July 193.5 

June 1935 

May 1935 

July 1934 

July 1933 

1,000 centals 

WBxat: 






Antwerp. 

915 

1,219 

1,638 

1.542 

1.720 

Rotterdam. ... 

354 

505 

706 

816 

1,531 

Amsterdam. 

15 

16 

12 

42 

20 







Antwerp. 

158 

155 

1 

26 

34 

Rotterdam. . . . ^. 

226 

254 

220 

220 

no 

Amsterdam. 

2 

2 

2 

21 

5 

Barlb^t: 






Antwerp. .'. 

354 

337 

437 

59 

104 

Rotterdam. 

7 

77 

243 

44 

33 

Amsterdam. 

1 

II 

1 

30 

9 

Oats: 






Antwerp. . 

31 

41 

57 

18 

56 

Rotterdam. 

17 

0 

IB 

73 

! 82 

Amsterdam. 

28 

21 

26 

33 1 

27 

Maxzb: 




1 


Antwerp. 

31 

92 

193 

37 

132 

Rotterdam. ... . 

121 

55 

22 

66 

441 

Amsterdam. 

27 

20 

10 

28 1 

20 


i)*^Imported cereals. See note on p. 306 of the Crop Report of April 1934 . — 2 ) For Antwerp the data refer to the last 
day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first day of the month indicated. 

AtrTHomiiBS: Nederlandsche Silo-, Elevator- en Graanfactor Mij, Amsiterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry tor Rot¬ 
terdam, Rotterdam. 


STOCKS OF COTTON 

Stocks of cotton on hand in the United States. 


I,ocation 


I,ast day of month 


June IQ35 

1 May 1935 

April 1935 

II June 1934 

1 June 1033 



1,000 centals 



In consuming establishments. 

4.348 

4.821 

5.226 

6,530 

6,885 

In public storage and at compresses . 

29,966 

32,343 

35.508 

29,511 

31,084 

Total . . . 

34,314 

37,164 

40,734 

36,041 

37,969 


Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



j Thursday nearest ist of month 

Ports 

July 1935 

1 June 1935 

1 May 1935 | 

1 July 1934 

July 1933 




1,000 centals 



Bombay z). 

2,676 

3.112 

3.132 

4.324 

3.508 

Alexandna z) . 


1.481 

1,832 

1,938 

2,662 


x) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. — 3 ) Prom February 1934 quantities consumed in Alexandria and those 
returned to the interior of the country are not included; prior to that date quantities returned to the interior are included. 
AxmiORmBa: Basi Indian Cotton Ass. and Commission de la Bourse de Minet-el-Bassal. 





























Stocks of cotton In Europe. 


Location, Description 

1 Thursday or Friday nearest ist of month 

July 1935 1 

June 1935 

1 May 1935 1 

1 July 1934 

1 July 1933 



1,000 centals 



1 

Gnat Bntain: 

1 

1 

j 


1 


American. . . 

1,074 ! 

1.131 

1,306 

1,901 

2,066 ' 

Argentine. Brazilian, etc. 

235 1 

357 

Alb 

649 1 

126 < 

Peruvian, etc. 

301 1 

354 

411 

303 

186 

Bast Indian, etc. 

257 

252 

182 

416 

149 ' 

Bg3rptian, Sudanese. 

1,050 1 

1,141 

1,165 

1.489 

994 

W. Indian, W. and £. African, Australian 

198 1 

179 

174 

232 

yji 

Total , . . 

3,115 

3,414 

3,713 

4,990 1 

3,898 

Bremen' 

1 





American ... 

604 

762 

896 

2,005 

2.402 

Other . 

275 1 

261 

280 

184 ! 

76 

Total . , . 

879 1 

1,023 \ 

1176 

2,189 \ 

2,478 

LS Havrs: 






American 

364 

498 1 

1 532 

894 

890 

French colonies 

13 

9 j 

10 

49 

10 

Other. 

71 

84 

76 

79 

30 

Total 

448 

591 

618 

1,022 

930 

Total Continent i); 






American. 

1,437 

1.809 

^ 1,848 

3.484 

4.114 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. . . 

166 

130 j 

136 

66 

1 10 4 

B Indian, Australian, etc . 

248 

247 ! 

196 

210 

84 

Egyptian . . 

217 

252 i 

259 

122 

109 

W. Indian,' W African, K African, etc 

112 • 

107 

121 

194 

89 

Total 

2.180 

2,545 j 

2.560 j 

4,076 

1 

4,406 


1} Includes Bremen, I/C Havre, and other Continental posts. 

Authorities; Liverpool Cotton it4* and (for I/? Havre) Bulletin de correipondence de la Bourse du Havre. 


Egg prices in Roermond. 

Prices of white Dutch eggs, 57/58 grs. each, in Roermond, have not been published 
in the Crop Report for some time. In the following table are given the missing quotations 
expressed in florins per 100. 



Dale 

Egg*^ 

for export 
into 

Germany 

Egg'? 
for other 

destinations 

Date 

Egg'? 

for export 
into 

Germany 

Eggs 
for other 
destinations 

18 April 

1935. 

. . 2.65 

1.85 

.>4 May 103.=) • • • 

• . . '^.75 

2.05 

26 » 

« . 

. . 2.65 

l.yo 

31 « « .... 

. . . 2.7s 

2.10 

3 

» . 

. . i.05 

1.95 

7 June » .... 

■ • . ^.75 

2.20 

10 » 

t . 

. . 2.65 

2.00 

14 » .. .... 

. . . 2.85 

2.25 

17 » 

» . 

. . 2.05 

2.00 
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WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations are, unless otherwise stated, spot. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly.) 



12 

July 


28 

. June 

21 

June 



Average 


Description 

5 

July 

June 

July 

July 

Commercial 
Season i) 


X935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1933 * 34 1 1932*33 

Wheat. 






• 




Budapest: Tisza wheat, 78 kg. p. hi 










(pengd p. quintal). 


16.12 

16.42 

17.15 

16.99 

• 15.75 

• 11.63 

9.70 

13.73 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

n. 350 

n. q. 

n. 345 

n. 400 

•n.380 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•375 

* 535 

WinnipegrNo.i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb ) 

80 

60 

82 V, 

82 V, 

81 V, 

81V, 

82 V, 

67 V. 

54V, 

Chicago;No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p 60 lb ) 

i.) 92>/, 

n. 94 

95 

n. 94 V, 

n. 94 V. 

99 

98 V, 

89 V. 

59 V, 

Minneapolis:No i Northern (cents p.6o lb) 

103 

1027, 

100 V. 

96 V, 

98 7. 

104 

103 

89 V. 

60 V. 

New-York’ No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 










60 lb.) . 

101 7. 

101V, 

105 V, 

101 V, 

102 V, 

102 V, 

MOV, 

98 V, 

68 V. 

Buenos Aires (a)-Barletta, 80 kg. p. hectol. 










(paper pesos p. quintal) . ... 

6.50 

6.60 

6.80 

6 80 

6.89 

6.55 

6.66 

5.85 

6.09 

BLarachi;Karachi white, 2 %barley 1 ^4 % 










dirt (rupees p. 656 lb.). 

22~2>0 

22-5-0 

22-0-0 

21-14-0 

22-5-3 

21-7-0 

27-0-0 

22-2-4 

28-4-2 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden* 










burg stations; Rm. p quintal) 2) . 

20.80 

20.80 

20 80 

20.80 

20.80 

“•) 19.50 

18.73 

18.65 

19.60 

Hamburg (c. 1. f , Rm. p. quintal): 




8 64 






No. 2 Manitoba 3). 

8.62 

8.53 

8 44 

8.63 

9.02 

10.04 

7.94 

8.83 

Barusso 4). 

6.17 

6.41 

6.41 

6.57 

6.55 

6.44 

8.55 

6.22 

7.76 

Antwerp (francs p quintal): 




82.00 



85.00 



Home-grown . 

81.00 

81.50 

81.50 

82 10 

74.50 

63.00 

79.70 

No. X Manitoba (Atlantic) (in lx>nd) . 

99.50 

101.00 

101.00 

100 50 

102.10 

76.85 

79.60 

67.65 

74.35 

Barusso (in bond) . . . . ' .... 

74.00 

75.50 

76 00 

75 50 

76.35 

52.20 

69 00 

53.00 

66.20 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 
depots; 76 kg. p. hi; frs p. quintal) 5) 

n 76.00 

n. 76.00 

n. 78 00 

n. 80.00 

80 50 

133 50 

• 112 10 

125.65 

107.35 

I/ondon* Home grown (sh p 504 lb.) 6). 

25/- 

25/- 

25/- 

24/6 

24/7 V 2 

22/3 

29/9 

20/10 

24/8V. 

lyiverpool and Dondon (c i f., parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) 










French (on sample). 

18/4 V. 

10/0 v. 

21/3 

21/- 

• 21/1 V. 

•20 1*2 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

No. I Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 

30/- 

30/3 

30/' 

30/7 */. 

30/4 

30/9 

31/5 

26/9 

26/8 Vi 

No. I Northern Manitolxi (Pacific) . . 

28/7 Va 

29/- 

29/4 Vs 

30/- 

29/9 V, 

30/6 V, 

31'2V* 

26/7 

26/4 

No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . 

26/- 

26/4 V 2 

26/7 ’/, 

27/3 

27/1 

28/2 V, 

29,8 

24/5 V, 

25/2 V. 

White Pacific. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•20/5 

n. q 

Rosaf6 (afloat) 7 ). 

21/9 

22/6 

“)23/3 

“)23/4‘/* 

23/4 V, 

2b8 

25/2 VV 

19/5 V. 

23/2 

Australian. 

25/- 

25/3 

26'- 

26/6 

26/4 V. 

25/7 

28- 

23/4 

25/7 

Milan {b): Home-grown, soft,« Buono mer¬ 
cantile » 76-78 kg p. hi (lire p. quint.) 










92.00 

91.50 

103.50 

107.00 

110 90 

82 00 

85 10 

84.10 

101 80 

Genoa: Sicilian Durum (c.i.f ,lire p quint.) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q 

n 102.351 

109 50 

107.85 

• 119.75 

Genoa (c.i f.; U S Ip quintal): 









No. 2 Manitoba (Pacific). 

n. q. 

n. q 

w) 3 42 

“) 3.40 

") 3.43 

3.321 

3 27 

• 2.87 

• 2.SI 

No. 2 Canadian Durum 8) .... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

3 58 

3.55 

3.63 

3.661 

n. q 

3.11 

2.29 

Bahia Blanca, 79 kg. p. hi. 9 ) . . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 110/- 

110/- 

110/9 

108/- I 

n. q. 

* 93/6 

• 1.84 

Rye. 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm p quintal) 2) . . 

16.80 

16.80 

16.80 

16.80 

16.80 

16.00 

1512 

15.34 

15.52 

Hamburg (c.i.f.; Rm. p. qumtal): Plata, 










72-73 kg p hi. 

4.39 

4.64 

4.73 

4.80 

4 81 

5 33 

6.49 

4.76 

♦ 5.98 

Budapest: Pest rye (pengd p. quintal) . . 


10.25 

11.00 

11.50 

11.47 

n* 9 25 

♦ 6.61 

5.24 

6.77 

Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quint.). 

*12.62 

12.62 

11.87 

13.37 

13.18 

14.25 

21.81 

14.32 

18.06 

Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.) . . . 

33 V* 

32 V, 

37 V, 

41 V, 

40 V 2 

58 V', 

67 Vh 

47 V. 

37 V. 

Minneapolis- No. 2 (cent.s p. 56 lb.) 

40 V, 

40 V* 

45 V, 

46 V, 

46 V, 

72 V, 

' 81V, 

63 

41V, 

Groningen (c): Home-grown (fl. p. quint ). 

7.30 

7.30 

7.30 

7.30 

7.29 

n. q. 

• 3.70 

6.65 

3.92 


• Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. «= not quoted. — n. *=» 
nominal. — a) Thursday prices. — b) ^turday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

I) August-July — 2) I Oct 1933*15 Aug. 1934 for wheat and i Oct. 1933*15 July 1934 for rye: minimum prices; subsequently, 
fixed producers price.H for the price region of Berlin city. See also Bull, of Agrtc. Economics and Sociology, Aug. 1934, p. 34a. — 
3) From Nov. 1934, No. i Manitoba. — 4) Aug.-Dee 1932, 80 kg. p. hi., year 1933, 79 kg.; subsequently, 80 kg. — 5) 16 July 
1933-25 December 1934, minimum prices on the farm increased by transport costs from farm to Paris stations. •— 6) From 
Aug. rg33, prices on the farm. — 7) August-Dec. 1932, 64 lb. p. bushel; Jan-Oct. 1933, 63 % lb.; Nov.-Dee. 1933,63 lb.; year 
1934, 64 lb.; subsequently, 63 % lb — 8) From Dec. 1934, No. i. Can. Dur — g) From Feb. 1934, prices in sh. p. 1000 kg. — 
xo) New crops. — 11) Shipping July. — 12) Price on 26 June. — 13) Atlantic. 















12 


28 

21 

Average 


5 






Dhscription 

July 

July 

June 

June 

June 

July 

July 

Commercial 


^935 

1935 

1935 

X935 

1935 

1934 

1933 

Sea.son i) 









1933-34 

1932-33 

Barley. 










Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 










p. quintal). 

») 16.00 

’) 16.00 

V 16.00 

V 16.25 

16.44 

• 18,50 

n. q. 

• 15 87 

* 17.11 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

n. 190 

n. q. 

210 

210 

210 

201 

173 

•154 

*186 

Prague: Malting, av. qual. (crs. p. qumtal) 2 ) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

135.50 

135.50 

135.50 

• 128.00 

n. q. 

• 94.20 

• 83.30 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

30 V 4 

31V* 

34 

36 *'4 

36 

44 

44'/4 

36 V. 

29 V* 

Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p 48 lb.) 

40 

45 

49 

50 

47''* 

63 V* 

58 V* 

54 

33 V. 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) . 
Berlin: Home-grown fodder (free at Bran- 

37 

42 

43 

43 

43'/, 

53 V* 

53'/4 

45 V. 

27 V. 

denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 3 ) 4 ). 

16.70 

16.70 

16.70 

16.70 

16.70 

* 15 40 

* 15.28 

* 16.17 

• 16.58 

Antwerp' Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 
l,ondon: English malting, best quality 

75.00 

77.00 

78.00 

77.00 

77.75 

62.90 

53.25 

49.35 

55.50 

(.sli. p. 448 lb.) 3 ) .... 

n. 28/6 

n. 28/6 

n. 32/6 

n. 32/6 

n 32/6 

®)n. q 

n. q. 

•39/5'/4 

* 35/- 

Uverpool and London (c 1 f., parcels; ship. 









ping current month, sh p. 400 lb.): 
Danubian, 3 % dirt. 

13/- 

13/6 

15;- 

15/- 

I 5 /M /4 

VI 7/9 V* 

VI 5/7 Vs 

•I3/9V. 

* 16/7 

No. 3 Canadian Western. 

16/4 V, 

16/1 V, 

17/lV, 

17/9 

17;8Vi 

20/0 Vs 

n. q. 

17/9'/, 

* 18/1V. 

Califoniian malting (sh p 448 lb ) . 

n q. 

n. q 

n q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

24/ 8 '/4 

n.25/10'/„ 

22/7*/, 

22/8 

Plate ( 64-65 kg p hi) . .... 

n/9 

14/- 

15/6 

16/1 Vi 

I 6 .i '/, 

18/6 ','4 

16/8 

VI5 9'V, 

14/2 V. 

' I5/9V. 

Persiaii ... . . 

“) 13/- 

14/lV. 

15/- 

15/6 

15/7Vi 

") 17,3"/. 

*I4'0*/. 

• 16/4 

Groningen a) Home grown, winter (fl p q ) 

5.17 

5.17 

5.15 

5.15 

5 13 

• 501 

* 3,65 

4.44 

4.40 

Oats. 










Braila: Good quality (lei p quintal) . 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q ] 

n q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 148 

* 195 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb ) 

43 

44 V. 

35 V. 

39‘,« 

39®''« 

39 V* 

38 V. 

39'/a 

33 V. 

26 V. 

Cliicago. No. 2 White (cent*' per 33 lb ) 
Buenos Aires b)' Current quality (paper 

36^'4 

41 V* 

42»4 

41 V* 1 

45 V. 

40';. 

37'/, 

21 V. 


pesos p. quintal) . ... 

5.00 

5.05 

5.15 

5.25 

5.34 

4.56 

4.35 

3.65 

4.43 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden¬ 










burg stations, Rm. p quint.) 3 ) . . 

16.90 

16.90 

16 90 

16.90 

16 90 

17.41 

13.79 

14.92 

13.05 

Paris* Home grown, black and other (de¬ 










livery regional depots; fis.p quintal). 

38.50 

41.25 

41.50 

46.50 

45.40 

53.73 

60.45 

48.00 

76.30 

London: Home grown white(sh p 3361 l).) 5 ) 
Liverpool and Loudon (c i f, parcels, ship¬ 

23/- 

231- 

23/- 

23/- 

23/- 

19/6 

17/6 

18/1 V, 

18/6 , 

ping current month, sh p. 320 lb.): 
Canadian, No 3 Western (Pacitid 6 ) . 

IMV'i 

20/9 

19 7 Vs 

19/10''* 

19/11 

'VI 9 / 2 V 4 

n. q. 

• 17/4 

• 16/9 

Plate (f a. q ) . . . . 

Milan (r) (lire p. quintal)' 

12/9 

12/6 

12/9 

13/- 

13/0 V* 

11/7'/, 

12;3V* 

10/2 

12/9 

Home grown. 

. 67.50 

67 50 

") 67,50 

67 50 

n. 67.50 

51.35 

51.40 

50 70 

62.80 

Foreign. 

68.00 

68.00 

‘V 67.00 

67.00 

67 00 

30.85 

49.80 

! 

50 05 

57.10 

Maize. 








i93‘t-35 

1933-34 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

235 

n. q. 

250 

250 

239 

n.284 

171 

*223 

* 173 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb ) 
Buenos Aires (/;) Yellow PLila (paper 

85 V, 

81 V. 

84 

83='* 

84';, 

♦ 63 V. 

55 '/a 

78 Vs 

46 V. 

pesos p. quintal) . . . 

4 40 

4.40 

4.45 

4 50 

4 50 

5.53 

4.09 

5.72 

4.26 

Antwerp (in bond, francs p. quintal): 










Yellow Plata . . , 

53.75 

55.50 

56.50 

56.50 

57.50 

52.10 

47 60 

53.70 

48.35 

Cinquantiiio (Argentine “ Cuarentino ”) 
Liverpool and London (c i f., parcels, ship¬ 

56 00 

63.00 

67.50 

68 50 

68.75 

56.25 

67.90 

58.25 

58.00 

ping current month: sh. p. 480 lb.)' 
Danubian. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q 

n. q. 

* 19/4 

16/9 

• 20 /- 

I6/9V, 

Yellow Plate. 

15/- 

15/- 

15/9 

I6'3 

162‘m 

1 19/1 

16/9 Vi 

19/8 Vi 

1 16/7 

No. 2 While flat African . , 

16/9 

17/3 

17/6 

n. q 

• 179 

n. q. 

n q 

21/4'/, 

1 n. q. 

Milan (c): « Alto Milanese » (lire p. quint.) 

79.00 

80.00 

“) 81.00 

81.00 

82 00 

64.25 

50 00 

58.50 

58.80 


• Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. =» not (jxwted — n. — nominal, — 
«) Prices of preceding Tuesday. — 6) Thursday prices. — c) Siiturday prices. 

i) Barley and oats: August-July; maise: May-April. — 3) From August 1034 . monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery 
Prague. See also Bull, of Agftc. Econ. and Soc., Nov. 1934, p. 512 ~ 3) From 16 July 1034 for fodder barley and from 
1 August 1934 for oats, fixed producers’ prices for the Price region of Berlin city. See also Bull, of Agrtc. Econ. and Soc., 
Aug. 1934, p. 342. — 4) July-August 1933, two rowed winter barley; Sept 1933-June 1934, spring barley, average quality. — 
5) From Aug. 1933, prices on the farm. — 6 ) June-Dee. 1934, Atlantic — 7 ) ist quality fodder tiarley — 8 ) 2nd qualitj. 38 / 6 . 
— 9 ) Shipping August.-Sept.; new crop. — 10) New crop. — 11) Shipping August. — 12) Atlantic. — 13) Price on 26 June. 
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21 

June 

1935 



Average 


DESCRIPTinN 

July 

1935 

5 

July 

1935 

June 

1935 

June 

1935 

July 

1934 

July 

1933 

Commercial 
Season i) 



1 






1934 

1933 

Rice (milled). 

Valencia (a): No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 










quintal). 

57.50 

57.50 

57.50 

57.00 

57.5( 

44.7f 

4I.5C 

46.9f 

43.10 

Milan (b) (lire p. quintal): 










Vlalonc, oiled. 

148.00 

148.00 

®) 148.00 

150.00 

153.3( 

178.5( 

239.5C 

I77.IC 

198.20 

Maratelli, oiled. 

128.50 

131.50 

*) 131.50 

131.50 

133.3C 

135.1( 

169.0(] 

138.05 

139.90 

Originano, white. 

125.50 

127.50 

•) 127.50 

126.00 

127.5C 

I03.6( 

104.2C 

102.8C 

95.50 

Rangoon: No 2 Burma (rupees p. 7500 lb.) 

265 

265 

262 Va 

267 Vt 

*) 265 

216V 

203 

201V. 

194 Vi 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 







No. I Round white, 25 % brokens . 



4.46 

4.46 

*) 4.3> 

3.IS 

5.21 

3.25 

4.08 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % biokens . ... 


•.. 

4.23 

4.23 

*) 4.13 

2.9f 

5.02 

.3.09 

3.90 

Marseilles (a): No. 1 Saigon (c. 1 . f.; frs. 










p. quintal). 

57.00 

58.00 

n. q. 

58.00 

* 57.65 

• 45.35 

65.50 

45.95 

53.10 

I^oudon (a) (c 1 f.; shillings p. cwt.): 










No. 3 .Spanish Belloch, oiled. 

13 /- 

13/- 

13/- 

13/- 

13/6 

9/9 

II/OV 4 

•10/9 

12/5 Vi 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 11/9 

14/6 

11/10 Vi 

II/2V* 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy . . 

15/3 

15/3 

15'3 

, 15/0 V 4 

15 1 V* 

17/4 

16/3 V« 

17/3V. 

16/9 V* 

No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma) . 

7/9 »/4 
7/6 

7/10'/. 

7/10 V, 

81- 

7/1 IVi 

7/- 

6/11 V 4 

6/7V4 

6/6 Vi 

No. I Saigon. 

7/7 

77 V. 

7/7 

7/6 

6/0 V'. 

7/10 Vi 

6/3*/. 

6 / 9 */, 

Siam Super, white. 

9/7 V. 

9/9 

9/9 

lO/l '/a 

9/9 ',4 

7/4 V. 

8/11 Vi 

7/5 

8/1 V. 

Tokyo: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 






qinilitv, you p. koku). 

29.60 

29.80 

29.40 

29.00 

29.12 

25.87 

20.60 

26.09 

21 62 

Linseed. 

Buenos Aires (a); Current quality (paper 










pesos p. quintal). 

11.60 

11.60 

11.77 

11.80 

11.87 

13.65 

13 10 

12.74 

10.56 

Antwerp: Plate (in bond; frs. p. quint.). 

128.00 

129.00 

129.50 

130.50 

130.85 

112.25 

134.50 

107.60 

111.70 

I,ondon (c. 1 . f; C P- long ton): 










Plate (delivery Hull). 

9- 1-3 

9-1-3 

9-3-9 

9-5-0 

9-5-11 

10 - 8-1 

11-7-10 

10 - 0-8 

9-II-11 

Bombay bold . 

I1-I5-0 

II-I5-0 

11-15-0 

11-15-0 

11-16-10 

12- 3-1 

12-11-3 

11-17-0 

II- 5- 4 

Duluth: No i Northern (quotations of 










terminal market; cents p. 56 lb.) . 

Cotton seed. 

152 

153 j 

•) 156 

’) 157 

») 160 Vi 

189 

210 Vi 

186 V. 

156 Vi 









1932*33 









1933-34 

Alexandria (piastres p ardeb)* 










Upper B:gypl. 


66 3 

63.9 i 

n, 64 3 

n. 62.7 

43.7 

58.8 

41.8 

67.3 

Sakellaridis. 

.<t.. 

62.3 

59.4 

n. 59.0 

n. 57.2 

n. 40.1 

55.2 

•37.5 

63 6 

Uondon;Sakellaiidis (c.i.f., delivery Hull, 









£ p. long ton). 

n.6- 1-3 

n 6 -0-0 

n. 5-17-6 

n. 5-17-6 

n. 5-15-7 

4-8-5 

5-17-6 

4-5-11 

6-11-4 

Cotton. 










New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.) . . 

12.35 

12.20 

12.20 

11.86 

12,00 

12.69 

10.53 

10.90 

7.27 

New York: Middling (cents p. lb.) . . . 

12.45 

12.20 

12.20 

11.85 

11.95 

12.81 

10.62 

11.07 

7.38 

Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g (terminal 








market quotations; nip. p 784 lb,). 

239 

233 

1 228 

229 

') 228 V. 

212 V. 

211 Vi 

197 

201»/,. 

Alexandria (talaris p. kantar): 



Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

14.45 

14.50 

14.60 

14.45 

14.54 

15.37 

15.19 

14.44 

14.15 

A^hmuni-Zagora, f. g. f. 

n. 13.65 

n. 13.52 

13.40 

13.07 

13.26 

12.89 

13.66 

11.63 

12.46 

Bremen: Middling (U, S cents p lb ). . . 


14.41 

13.96 

13.85 

13.84 

14.54 

12.34 

12.56 

8.54 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (ponce p. lb.) . , 


n. > 6.35 

n. 6 25 

n. 6.25 

1 . 6.25 1 

5.37 1 

n. 5.29 

1 . 4.81 

n. 4.81 

I,e Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p 50 kg.). 

isi.oo 

247.50 

243.00 

239.50 

242.35 

252.25 

257.25 

229,85 

237,75 

Wverpool (pence pei lb.): 







Mnldling, fair. 

n. 7.84 

n. 7.84 

n. 7.75 

n. 7.69 I 

». 7.71 I 

1 . 8.00 1 

1 . 7.56 

1. 7.11 

n. 6.76 

Middlitj^g. 

6.94 

6.94 

6.85 

6.79 

6.81 

6.95 

6.36 

6.02 

5.61 

Sfto Paulo, g. f. 

n. 7.09 

n. 7,04 

n. 7.00 

n. 6.94 r 

«. 6.92 

6.90 1 

t. 6.61 

6.13 

n. 5.87 

C. P. Oomra, superfine. 

6.15 

6.16 

6.03 

5.98 

5.98 

5.45 

5.54 

4.92 

5.22 

M. g Broach, f. g. 

Egyptian .Sakellaridis, f, g f. 

5.95 

5.91 

5.78 

5.73 

5.72 

5.l7i 

1 . 5.39 r 

i. 4.62 

n. 5.01 

7.99 

8.04 

8.03 

8.05 

8.06 

8.47 

8.42 

8.07 

7.77 

Upjier Egyptian, f. g. f. 

7.45 

7.44 

7.41 

7.26 


7.22 

7.59 

6.64 

7.01 


* Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. -=3 not quoted. — n. «» 
nominal. a) Thursday prices. — 6) Saturday prices. 

i) Cottonseed: Sept.-Aug ; cotton: Aug.-July. — 2 ) Price on 26 June — 3 ) 14 June: 265 . — 4) 14 June: 4 19 . 7 June: 
4-37- — 5 ) 14 June: 3 . 91 ; 7 June* 4 15. — 0) July futures. — 7 ) July-August futures. 
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s 



X2 

July 


2« 

June 



Average 



Description 

5 

. July 

21 

June 

June 

July 

July 

Commercial 

vSeason 


1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

Bacon. 

I^ondon, Provision Exchange (a) (shill 
p. cwt ) 

English, N® I, lean sizable. 

93/- 

100/- 

97/- 

100/- 

98/- 

98/- 

87/3 


91/2 


Danish, N® i, sizable . .... 

Irish, N® I, sizable. 

93/- 

102/- 

97,/- 

97/9 

86/' 

76/- 

87/11 

74/5 

93/6 

100/- 

102/- 

98/6 

98/7 

90/- 

93/6 

90/5 

83/4 

Dlthuanian, N'’ i, sizable . ... 

84/- 

88/- 

9?/- 

92/- 

91/- 

80/6 

62/6 

82/- 

65/5 

Dutch, N® I, sizable . .... 

90/- 

97/- 

97/- 

95/- 

94/9 

81/7 

64/7 

84/- 

67/6 

Polish, N« I, sizable. 

82/- 

86/- 

90/- 

90/- 

89/- 

79;'6 

61/3 

80/11 

63/10 

Swedish, N® 1, suable . . ... 

Canadian, N® i, suable. 

90;- 

98/- 

98/- 

95/- 

95/- 

82/6 

68/6 

84/4 

70/- 

82/- 

86/- 

90/- 

90/- 

89/- 

78/3 

37/6 

80/3 

64/6 

Butter. 

Copenhagen (6) Danish (crs. p quint.) . . 

164.00 

164.00 

168.00 

168.00 

164.50 

138.50 

157.25 

160.75 

171.00 

Deeuwarden, Commission for butter quo¬ 
tations (ft). Dutch (cents p kg ) . . 

43 

43 

43 

42 

40 

39*/. 

54 

44 Vb 

60 

Zutfen, auction* Dutch (price for home 
consumption ; cents p. kg ) . . . . 

146 

146 

146 

155 

151“/.' 142*;. 

158 

147*/. 

159 Vb 

Germany (r) (fixed prices, Km.p. 50Kg.) i); 
Butter with quality mark. 

130,00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

127.25 

114.61 

129.04 

112.72 

Creamery butter. 

123.00 

123 00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00' 117.00 

110.00 

120.87 

106.25 

London (d)\ English creamery, finest qua¬ 
lity (shniings p cut ). 

112/- 

112/- 

112/- 

112/- 

110/10 

109/8 

130/8 

109/6 

140/10 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p cwt.) . 

Danish creamery, niisaltcd . 1 

99/6 

99/6 

102/- 

102/- 

100/10 

88/6 

95/6 

98/8 

103/9 

Estonian, unsalte<i . 1 

82/- i 

82,- 

84/- 

80/- 

* 80/8 

62/6 

73- 

•67/11 

•84/4 

L«itvian, unsalted . 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q 

n. q. 

62/6 

73/1 

•69/3 

•82/9 

Dutch creamery, unsaltcd . . , . | 

83/- 1 

83;- 

82/- 

80/- 

78/6 

69/3 

93/- 

80/4 

103/4 

Argentine, finest, unsalted . ... 

n, q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n q 

n. q. 

76 10 

•68/3 

•77/10 

Siberuin, salted . 

83/- 

82/6 

84/- 

83'- 

80/10 

62 6 

71/- 

•66/- 

•73/5 

Australian, finest, salte<l . 

86/6 

85'6 

86/6 

86 - 

84/7 

69/1 

78/9 

70/2 

80/- 

New Zealand, finest, salted . ... 

89/6 

88/6 

89/6 

89,- 

86/10 

74 9 

79- 

72/7 

81/1 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire p quintal) 

Parmigiano Reggiano, ist quality, pro¬ 
duction 1932 2) .... 

720.00 1 

i 

1 

1 

720.00 1 

720 00 

720.00 

718.75 

n. q 

1,262.00 

989 00 

1,234.00 

Parmigiano - Rcggiauo, ist quality, 
production 1933 2) . 

625.00 

625.00 i 

625.00 

625.00 

625.00 

740 00 

1,050 00 

806 00 

1,015.00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . . 

495.00 

515.00 

525.00 

540 00 

536.25 

415.00 

455.00 

412 60 

473.70 

Rome: Roman Pecoriut», choice (lire p. q) 

837,50 

825.00 

825.00 

787.50 

796 60 

615.00 

1,053.00 

658.65 

1.029.00 

Alkniri.ir Edam 40 + (40 % butterfat, 
with the country's cheesemark)factory 
cheese, small (florins p 50 kg.) , . 

14.00 

14.00 

13.00 

13.00 

13.25 

22.40 

19.50 

20.98 

* 22.40 

Gouda Gouda 4 s 4 - (whole milk cheese, with 
the country’s cheesemark) home made 
(florins p, 50 kg ). 

17.00 

16.00 

16.00 

16 00 

16.00 

21 00 

25.25 

22.52 

26.59 

Kerapten (c) (Rpf. p. kg.) : 

Soft cheese, green, 20 % butterfat . . 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

21 

23 

23 V* 

20 V. 

Emmenthal from the Allgau, whole 
milk cheese, ist quality. 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

71 

72 

! 

7IV*| 

72 V. 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt ) . 

English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

86/- 

86/- 

86/- 
‘) 55/5 

66/6 

*)*6I/2 

•83/5 

86/3 

English Cheshire, officially graded 3) . 

*) 56/- 

56/- 

*) 56'- 

*) 56,/- 

57/2 

70<’7 

83/4 

82/9 

94/4 

Italian Gorgonzola {d) . 

100/4 

102/8 

107/4 

109/8 

109/1 

80,* 9 

8i;ii 

85/3 

Dutch Edam, 40 -f (rf). 

Canadian, finest wliite. 

31/6 

32/- 

32,'6 

33/- 

33*5 

56/3 

514 

54/5 

59/8 

63/- 

63/- 

63/- 

63/- 

63/- 

58/- 

66/10 

54/- 

59/8 

New Zealand, finest white. 

44/6 

45/3 

45 6 

44/6 

44 4 

48/3 

1 

1 

49;- 

46/5 

46/10 


* Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q — not quoted ,—n — nominal 
Average prices of Thursday and Friday morning.—6) Thursday prices. — c) Wednesday prices —<f) Average prices for the week. 

i) See note on page 306 of the Crop Report of April 1934. — 2) Prices of 1932 cheese are compared for the Commercial 
‘asous i93<t anti i 933 with those of cheese made in 1931 and in 1930 respectively; prices of 1933-cheese with those of cheese 
ade in 1932 and 1931. The yearly averages refer to periods from Sept, to August. — 3) Prom May 1934 onwards, National 
ark, selected. — 4) New make. 
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12 

5 

28 


Avbragb 

Deschzption 

July 

July 

June 





1 



1935 

1935 

1935 


June 

July 

July 

Commercial 

, 





1935 

1934 

1933 

Season 









X934 

1933 

Eggs. 










Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual. 










(frs. p. 100 ). 

42.00 

43.00 

41.00 

40.00 

37.25 

32.00 

30.50 

42.80 

48.4a 

Denmark (a): Danish for export (crs. per 









quintal). 

Roermond, auction : Dutch, 57/58 gr. 
^ach, white (fl. p. 100 ) 1 ): 

Fixed price for export into Germany. 

74.00 

70.00 

70.00 

76.00 

74,50 

74.50 

70.00 

103.60 

105.85 


2.95 

2.70 

2.70 

2.85 

«) 2.79 

3.12 

2.30 

3.96 

3.48 

Price for other destinations. 

2.30 

2.30 

2.25 

2.25 

'•) 2.24 

2.55 

2.30 

3.34 

3.48: 

Warsaw ( 6 ): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 








, each, different colours (zloty p. 1440 , 
including box). 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 

87.50 

81.12 

75.00 

93.75 

106.50 

123.60 

Berlin (c); German, big, new laid (Rm. 










p. 100 ): 










marked «GIS», 65 gr. each . . . 

9.75 

9.75 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9,25 

9.05 

10.37 

10.41 

marked 55/60 gr. each. . 

8.50 

8.50 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

7.75 

7.17 

9.03 

9.05 

£,ondon, Egg Exchange (d) (sh. p. great 










hundred): 

^ English, National mark, specials . . . 

12/3 

11/6 

12/lV. 

12/6 

12/8 

I3/7V4 

I 3 /IOV 4 

15/5 

IVIO*/. 

Belgian, 15 lb. p. 120 . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

8 /- 

8/1 ■/. 

7 /IOV 4 

n. q. 

8 /l‘/. 

• ll/0»/4 

* ll/I 

Danish, 18 lb. p. 120 . 

9/9 

9h 

9/9 

10 /- 

9/10*/, 

9/9 

10/0*/4 

12/5*/4 

12/9*/. 

North Irish, 18 lb. p 120 . 

11/4V, 

10/4V* 

10/1OV. 

11/9 

11/8 

12/1 

12/3*/, 

• 12/9*/, 

15/1 

Dutch, all brown, 18 lb p. 120 . . . 

I0/4V. 

9/4*/, 

9/9 

10/7*/, 

10/3 

N /2 

11/4 

13/5 

•14/10*/. 

Polish, 31/54 grams each 2 ). 

6 /lV, 

5/11»/4 

5/lOV. 

5/lI*/« 

5/10 

6 /- 

V7 

6/10'/4 

* 7/4*/, 

Chinese, violet. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 8/3‘/4 

•9/10 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 120 . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• lI/5»/. 

• 12/4*/, 

Maritime freights iK 










Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 








1035-34 

•) 

1932*33 

*) 

Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg. 1 (shill, per 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

13/6 

* 14/1 

• 13/9 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamb. / long ton) 

9/- 

9/- 

n. 91- 

n. 9/- 

n. 9/3 

9/4*/, 

lO/lV, 

10/3 

10 /- 

St. John to Liverpool 4 ) . ^ 

Port Churchill to United King* J 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• l/ll 

* 1/7 

Montreal to United Kingdom . 0 if? 

Gulf to United Kingdom 4 ). . 1 ^ 

n. q. 

1/6 

n. q. 
n. q. 

n. q. 
n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 
n. q. 

n. q. 

1/3 

n. q. 

1/3 

* 2/9 

* 1/4 */4 

* 3/- 

* 1 / 8 */,. 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

n q. 

• 2/6 •/, 

* 2 /- 

New York to I^verpool 4 ) . . ] 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/3V4 

1/6 

1/6 

Northern Range to U.K./Con t. / 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 1/9 

*")• 0.06- 

long' ton). 

Vancouver to Yokohama 4 ) (U.S.A. $ p. 

n. q, 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 16/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 20/1 

• 20/10 

short ton) 5 ). 



... 



2.32 

2.00 

2 41 

1.98 

Ea Plata Down River 6 ) \ 










/Bahia Blanca to U, K./ i 










Continent.f 

la Plata Up River 7 ) /Neco- \ 
chca to U.K/Continent. . ( ton) 

») 15/9 

**) 15/9 

“) 15/9 

**)15/9 

•*) 15/9 

14/5*/. 

13/l*/4 

14/1 

14/- 

“) 17/- 

»*)17/- 

”) 17/- 

**)17;- 

**) 17/- 

15/7*/, 

16/lV, 

15/9 

15/10 

Western Australia to U. 1 









K./Continent. / 

n.q. 

24/6 

24/6 

24/6 

24/3 

24/3 

23/- 

23 /IOV 4 

24/6*/» 

Shipments of Rice. 








[ 1034 

1933 










Saigon to Europe.| (.shill per 

19/- 

19/- 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

23/6 

23,- 

24/2*/4 

23/5V. 

Burma tq^ U. K./Continent . .»long ton) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n.q. I 

n. q. 

IV- 

*23/3 

• 23/IV. 


♦ Indicates that the product or the maritime freight, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. 
«» mt quoted. — n — nominal. a) Average prices for weeks beginning on Fridays indicated. — b) Average prices for 
weeks beginning on preceding Mondays. — c) Thursday prices. — d) Prices ol iireceding Monday. 

1 ) See note on p. 307 of the Crop Report of April 1934. — 2) From Nov. 1933, 51/52 grams each. — 3) Rates for entire car 
goes; see note on p. 307 of the Crop Report of April 1934. — 4) Rates for paicels by liners. — 5) May-Oct. 1934 anti from 
25 Jan 1935, Canadian $. — 6) “ Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires, I«a Plata and Montevideo. — 7 ) “ tip River " 
includes the ports on the Paranfi Riveras far as San Ixirenzo. Cargoes from ports bcj’ond San Doreiizo (Colastine, Santa F 6 and Paranfi). 
are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 8) sSee notes of page 559 . — 9) August-July. — io)Frcight in V. S A $ per 100 lb 
•— 11) Minimum rates, see notes on p 247. 



























AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES BY COUNTRIES 0 




1 Average 

Oroups 

Description 

June 

May 

April 

Jan.- 

April- 

June 

1934 

April- 

Juiie 

1933 

Agricultural 
year 2) 



J1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1933-34 

i 93 a ’33 


GERMANY {Prices in Reichsmarks per (Quintal) 


A I 

tWheat (Berlin) 3 ). 

20.80 

20.80 

20 70 

20 45 

19.30 

19 49 1 


tRye (Berlin) 3 ). 

16.80 

16.80 

16.70 

16 45 

16,20 

15.45 


tBarley, feeding (Berlin) 3 ) 4 ). 

16 70 

16.70 

16 60 

16 35 

16.40 

16 87 j 


fOats (Berlin) 3 ). 

16 90 

16.90 

16.80 

16 55 

16 45 

13.29 i 


§Red potatoes (Berlin). 

4 80 

4.80 

4 80 

4 80 

3.68 

* 2.70 1 

A II 

fBcef, live weight (Berlin). 

8«.80 

81 40 

8140 

77 87 

65.20 

63.13 


Veal, live weight (Berlin).. 

80,80 

79.40 

76 20 

61,93 

68.47 

71.07 


tPork, ( 220-263 lb.), live weight (Berlin) .... 

91 80 

90.40 

91.20 

91.80 

72.13 

66 87 


Milk, fresh (Berlin). 

14.50 

14 50 

14.50 

14.50 

14.50 

13.85 


t Butter with quahtv mark . 

260.00 

260.00 

260 00 

260.00 

252 84 

209 66 


fChecse, Emmentlul variety (Kcmptcu) .... 

154.00 

151.50 

150.00 

148 00 

142 00 

145 50 


tFresli eggs (Berlin) (per 100 ) . 

9.00 

9.00 

9 00 

10.71 

9 27 

8 89 

B I 

Basic slag (.Aachen) 5 ) ... 

0 223 

0 206 

0 240 

0 239 

1 0 247 

0 243 


§Siiperpliosphatc of lime 18 % (llildeslieim) 5 ) . 

0.298 

, 0.314 

, 0314 

0.312 

' 0.303 

0 306 


§Potasii salts 38 42 % (mine station*-) 3 ) . 

6 ) 6.27 6 ) 6.51 

0 ) 6.86 

6 ) 6.86 

1 0.165 

0 163 


Sulphate of Ammonia 3 ) . ... 

0 710 

0.710 

0.710 

0.703 

I 0.710 

1 0 760 


Nitrate of lime 5 ) . ... 

0.990 

0.990 

0.990 

0 970 

0 990 

1 0 990 

B II 

Wheat bian (Hunlmig) . . . 

12.32 

12 32 

12.26 

12.15 

; 11 77 

: 8.37 

! 

Binseed take (Hamfmrg) . . . 

14.90 

14 90 

14 90 

15 27 

1 16.77 

1 11 72 

1 

Coconut cake (Hamburg) , ... 

14 90 

1490 

14.90 

15 27 

! 16 66 

1 12.48 


Grouiidiiiit take (Hamburg) 

14 10 

14 10 

. 14.10 

1447 

: 16.37 , 

I 11.78 

Crushed sn\,i evtractuin residue (H'lmhurg) . | 

12 60 

12 60 

1 12 60 

12 97 

j 1538 

10.12 


BELGIUM (Prices in Belgium francs per quinUil) 


A 1 

Wheat (Antwerp) .. 


82.10 

79,80 

80 00 1 

60 15 , 

62 85 

82.90 1 


1 Rye (Antwerp) . 


79 25 

77.60 

78.00 1 

65.80 , 

48 45 

53.30 


Barley (Antweqi) . . ... 


97 50 

95 60 

97 75 1 

82.10 ! 

62 10 

63 40 ! 


1 Dats (.Antwerp) . 


102 50 

93.80 

91.50 

71.30 : 

63 05 

8045 , 

A II 

} Beet, live weight (Ciiregcm-Aiidt rUcht) 


491 00 

470 00 

471.00 1 

423.00 ! 

482.00 

522.00 1 


; Veal, live w'eight (Curegem-Anderlecht) 


559 00 

620 00 

625.00 

650 65 , 

724 00 

741 00 1 


' Pork, live v\eight (Curegem-Audirln.hi) 


527.00 

495.00 

436.00 , 

386 35 ; 

391.00 

589.00 1 


Buttei i.Antwerp) , 


1,526 00 

1.549 00 

1.682 00 ; 

1,764 35 

1,537 00 

1,827.00 


: Ivggs (.Antwerp) (per 100 ) 


37.25 

29 80 

30.80 1 

35.70 

28,95 

30 30 

B I 

Basic slag (Brussels) 3 ) 


n. 160 

n. q. 

n q I 

1.25 ' 

1.30 

1.55 


Superphosjihate of lime (Brussels) 5 ) . . 


1.70 

1.70 

' 1.64 

1.40 : 

1.80 

1.90 


1 vSylvinite Kainite, 14 "n (Biu-scls). . . 


1 15.00 

' 15.00 

' 15.00 

1 3 50 ' 

25.00 i 

; 29.50 


^Nitrate ot soda, 15 ^2 "0 (Hru*-.els) 


i 97 75 

' 97 75 

1 97 75 , 

97 25 ■ 

95.00 

105 00 


^Sulphate of .immonia, 20 (Biussels) 


82.50 

! 82 50 

j 82 50 1 

82 00 ' 

82 50 , 

. 81 50 

B II 

Maize, IM lie (Autw’eip) . . . 


: 57,50 

1 60 40 

69.35 , 

51 60 , 

49 50 i 

1 52 05 


biseed cake (Brussels) 


: 83 50 

1 87 00 

97 00 i 

82 35 1 

81 10 ! 

i 84,60 


, Coconut cake (Biussels)’. . 


i 94.50 

1 90.50 

1 • 97 00 ! 

84 50 . 

72 30 

i 85 35 


' Groundnul cake (Brussels) . . . . , 


i 90.00 

1 94.00 

I* 95 00 1 

81.35 1 

71 50 

1 84 65 


' Palm kernel cake (Brussels) . . 


1 n. q. 

1 n q. 

1 

1 n. q j 

80 00 j 

! 1 

77.25 

I 83 50 


18.58 1 

20.03 

15.26 I 

15 77 

16.17 1 

16.57 

14.62 1 

13.25 

* 3.04 

* 2.67 

64.67 

64.42 

68 55 

71.36 

85.03 ! 

77.40 

14,12 

13.84 

253.38 1 

1 212.92 

142.25 1 

1 153.00 

10.78 ! 

9.95 

0 254 

0.240 

0 316! 

1 0.308 

0 167 

0.168 

0.6761 

0.726 

0.9521 

1 0.952 

11.06 1 

1 8.74 

16.67 

1 10.68 

16.58 

10.91 

15.89 

11.14 

14.49 1 

10.03 


63.90 

79 15 

45.75 

55.65 

58.45 

67.80 

60.95 

82.20 

503 00 

493.00 

733 00 

795.00 

496.00 

666.00 

,875 00 

1.978.00 

45 95 

52.50 

155 

1.76 

1.83 1 

1 1.98 

25.00; 

' 28.65 

92 63 ; 

102.85 

79 10 ! 

77.40 

47 85 

53.75 

84.25 

89.75 

74.80 

93.40 

77 60 

94.45 

75.80 

84.70 


DENMARK (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal) 


A I I Wheat (Copciih.iucn) 

' Barley (Copcuhajs'en) . . 
I OalH (Copeiih.i(a[en) 

A II itPork, live weight . 

{tButtcr (Copenhajiou) . 

. 



10.99 

10 99 

11.10 


12.29 

12.67 

12 68 


13.10 

13.29 

13 10 


174.00 

168 00 

158.00 


164.50 ! 

148.40 

161 00 


74.50 i 

1 

64.00 

1 

62,40 


10 69 1 

12 13 i 

12.79 

1I.% i 

11.65 

13 13 1 

12 53 i 

12.29 

12.13 ; 

11.89 

13.06 ; 

12 .34 1 

11 45 

12.12 I 

11.30 

157.17 ! 

147 03 1 

128.97 

141.00 

96.89 

191 08 1 

130.18 i 

148.03 

161.05 

168.20 

86 67 1 

1 

63.53 1 

67.90 

101.05 1 

105.47 


* Indicates tint tlv' pridiict, duriafi pirt of the ]»cr»0(l under review, was* not quoted — + Indicates that the scries is pub* 
ished in the Intcrnahnnul Yeathook of /igrii-uUuriil '^tatistta and used in the table ot averauje nunithlj prices in pold francs 
quintal — ^ Indicates tint the senes is published in the International Yearbook of Atiruulluriil Statii>tir'> 

i) tCieh q-iirtcr a list is published for several countries containing prices of plant (A 1 ) and animal (A II) products sold 
the farmer as well as of fertilizers (B 1 ) and of concentrated feeding stufls for li\eslock (B II) bought by the farmer. In 
case where the market is not indicated, the price is the average one for the country — 2) July to June. — 3) See note 
on p. and note 3) on p 561 — 4) .S*c note 4) on p. 561 - <5) Trices per unit of fertilucr materialin 100 kg.— 6) Price 

par 103 kg of potash tuinure salt 40 %, free at buyer’s station 
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Avbraqb 

Ghotips 

DBSCIUPnON 

June 

May 

April 

Jan.* 

March 

1935 

April* 

June 

1934 

April- 

June 

1933 

Agricultural 

year 



1935 

1935 

1935 

1933-34 

i93a-33> 


DENMARK {continued) 


B 1 


B II 


Superphosphate 18 %. 

Potash salts 40 %. 

Sulphate of ammonia. 

Nitrate of lime .. 

Rye, imported (Jutland) *. 

Maize, Plate (Jutland). 

Wheat bran, Danish (Copenhagen) ...... 

Cottonseed cake (Copenhagen) ....... 

Sunflower-seed cake (Copenhagen). 

Groundnut cake (Copenhagen). 

Crushed soya extraction residue (Copenhagen) . 


6.45 

6.45 

6.45 

6.42 

6.45 

6 50 

6.28 

5.94 

12.05 

12.05 

12.05 

11.95 

14.05 

13.65 

13.67 

13.51 

16.20 

16.20 

16.20 

15.80 

16.00 

14.70 

15.29 

13.85 

16.15 

16.15 

16.13 

15.75 

15.85 

14.55 

15.13 

13.92 

9.87 

9.72 

9.94 

10.79 

11.78 

9.94 

9.50 

9.68 

9.67 

11.09 

12.10 

11.86 

12.69 

9.94 

11.72 

9.75 

10.00 

10.16 

10.05 

11.18 

9.57 

1 8.96 

10 03 

* 9.20 

13.02 

13.06 

13.27 

14.75 

11.82 

12 97 

13.07 

13.09 

12.60 

12.56 

13.05 

15.14 

10.66 I 

13.32 

12.55 

13.21 

13.80 

13.62 

13.67 

14.69 

12.35 j 

14.31 

13.63 

15.02 

13.00 

13.36 

12.92 

13.74 

11.60 

14.06 

1297 

14.53 


FRANCE (Prices in francs per quintal) 


A I 

fWlieat (Paris) 1 ). 

80.50 

60.00 


Rye (Pans) . . 


Barley, malting (Paris). 

58 00 


fOats (Paris) . 

45.40 

A II 

§Winc, red, 10 ® (Montpellier) (hectol). 

fBoef, dead weight ( 2 nd quality) (Paris), . . . 

5i4 00 


fMutton, dead weight (Paris)( 2 nd quality). . . . 

975.00 


fPork, live weight (Pans). 

345.00 

B I 

§Basic slag, 18 % (Thionville). 

20.70 


SSiiperphosphate 14 % (North and East) . 

26.75 


ISylvinite, minimum 12 % 2 ) . ... 

15 00 


Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk). 

84.00 

B II 

Sulpliate of ammonia 20,4 ”0 . 

86.00 

Limsced cake (North) . . 

57.75 


Coconut cake (Marseilles) 5 ) . ... 

57 00 


Groundnut cake (Marseilles). 

45.00 


81 20 

77 25 

78.70 

130 50 

I 97 . 55 ; 

124.00 

1 112.50 

63 00 

58 00 

58.65 

77.35 

8135: 

72.25 

80.15 

63 00 

63.00 

65.00 

77.35 

82.00, 

79.25 

84.40 

48 50 

44.30 

45.85 

45.20 

66 00, 

48.55 

80.75 




3) 104.35 

1 ) 10355 ; 

n. 100.00 

In 130.00 

497 00 

490 00 

437 65 

551 00 

555 00 

531.00 

607.00 

971 00 

1.033 00 

1,035.65 

1.176.00 

1.114 00 ! 

1,099.00 

1,096.00 

341.00 

343 00 

348 00 

4l2.00j 

654 OOj 

522.00 

705.00 

20 70 

20 70 

21.00 

1 

22.501 

22.50 

22.50' 

22.70 

26.75 

26.75 

26 75 

27.251 

27 25! 

27.25 

26.30 

15.00 

15.00 

15 00 

16 30, 

10 601 

16.30 

10.60 

84.00 

83.50 

83.50 

86.85 

92 40 

87.75 

92.25 

86 00 

85.50 

86 15 

89 50 

9400 I 

89 80 

94.30 

53.00 

56 50 

67.15 

63 50! 

61 65, 

65.25 

68.30 

55.00 

53.50 

57.65 

60 00 : 

64 00| 

60.00 

66.35 

41.00 

43 00 

50 65 

47 35 

56 65 

53.35 

66.25 


GREAT BRITAIN (Prices in shillings and pence: “A„ per cwt; “B„ per long ton). 


A I 

A II 


B I 


B II 


Wheat . 

Barley, feeding . . 

Oats ... , 

§Potatoes (IvOiidon) . 

fBeef, dead weight (Dol_, 

fMutton, dead weight (lyondon) 
fPork, dead weight (hondon) , 

Butter (hondon). 

fCheese, Cheddar (Dondon) . . 
liggs, fresh (Domion) (per 100) 


ondon) 


§Basic slag 14 % (I^ondon). 

Superphosphate, 16 % (London) . . . 

•Kainite 14 % (London). 

§Nitrate of soda, 15 % (Doiidon) . . 

§Sulphate of ammonia 20.6 % (London) 

Bran, Biitish (London). 

Bran, middlings, imported (London) 
Linseed cake, P^nglish (London).... 

Cottonseed cake (London). 

Palm kernel cake (Liverpool). 


5/6 

5/5 

4/10 VJ 

1 4,8 

4/10^ 

* 5/« > , 

4/11 

1 5/7% 

1 7/0 

7/0 V. 

7/2 V 4 

7/11% 

7/6 

6 7'^. 

8/9 V. 

i 7/1 


7/2 V* 

6/11 

6/10% 

6/1 ’/ 

't- 5/9 

5/9 V 4 

1 6/2 Vt 

* 7/10 


4/8 >/. 

! 4/10 V* 

4/11 

* 4 7% 

•4/8 V* 

•4/10% 

65/4 

63/7 

61/7 

1 61/5 

65/6 

68 3 

64/6 

70/- 

86/2 

98/1 

106/9 

100/4 

107 

' 92'3 

86/- 

79/2 

72/4 

75/3 

82/1 

86/9 

8I'I 

717 

83/4 

71/5 

110/10 

107/4 

107/4 

115/4 

109/8 

1 136 11 

! 123/1 

148/8 

86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

86/- 

* 79/8 

' 92 1 

i 82/3 

96/1 

10/6 Va 

9/1 

8/2 ’,'4 

10/10% 

9/- 

' 9/3 

! 12/9 

13/4 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43 ;- 

43;- 

43- 

43/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56 - 

1 56- 

56/- 

56/- 

54/- 

54/- 

54/- 

54/- 

60/- 

1 67;- 

61/2 

65/4 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

15;/- 

158/- 

i 176- 

156/4 

174/4 

145/- 

1 145/- 

145,- 

143/2 

145/- 

i 130-- 

140/3 

118/8 

98/- 

104/9 

107/9 

119/6 

100,1 

' 87,9 

102,10 

107/10 

105/- 

102/9 

lOly- 

112/6 

92/8 

, 90/2 

94; 1 

104/7 

162/9 

1^/- 

167/- 

176/3 

190/4 

; 174/2 

183,2 

172/- 

92/- 

92/- 

92/- 

98/7 

85/11 

' 119/6 

92/- 

114/7 

125/- 

125/- 

125/- 

129/10 

117/- 

1 122/8 

117/5 

122/- 


♦, t> §: See notes on page 565. 

i) See note 5) on page 560. — 2) From August 1933, rich sylvinite, 18 %. 
prices m Coudekerque. 


- 3) 10^5 — 4) 8'’5. — 5) From January 1935, 




































5^7 


s 


Average 


Groups 

Description 

June 

May 

April 

Jan.- 

March 

1935 

April- 

June 

1934 

April- 

Junc 

1933 

Agricultural 

year 



1935 

i 

1935 

1435 

1933-34 

1932 -33 


ITALY (Prices in lire per quintal) 


fWheat, soft (Milan). 

110.90 

112.75 

107.75 

96.35 

85.50 

94.80 

84.35 

102.95 

Wheat, hard (Palermo). 

128.00 

122.00 

122.00 

111.65 

106.00 

113.65 

104.90 

120.00 

Oats (Milan). 

n. 67.50 

n. 67.50 

67.50 

60.25 

51.50 

56.05 

50.70 

64.40 

fMaize (Milan). 

82.00 

73.75 

69.50 

61.40 

58.45 

49.25 

50.75 

58.35 

Rice, Maratclli (Milan). 

133.00 

131 00 

132.25 

126.00 

147.60 

144.75 

144.10 

146.15 

Hemp, fibre. ... 


365.00 

35100 

')280.00 

283.00 

264.00 

273.00 

256.00 

§01ivc oil “ Sopraffino locale ” (Ban) . . . 

555.00 

555 00 

558 00 

529.35 

521.00 

391.00 

440.00 

425.00 

§Wine, ordinary, 11 ® (Ban) (hcctol ) . . . 

70 00 

65.00 

65.00 

65.00 

53.00 

65.00 

60.00 

72.00 

fBccf, live weight (Milan) i). 

242.00 

257.00 

256.00 

251.35 

237.00 

227.00 

229.50 

240.75 

Damb, dead weight (Rome). 

643.00 

600.00 

590 00 

558.35 

604.65 

690.35 

*61500 

*667.00 

Pork, live ivcight (Milan) . . ... 

350.00 

355.00 

356.00 

340 35 

382.00 

433.00 

395.00 

419.00 

fCheese (Parmigiano Reggiano) (Milan) .... 

625.00 

625.00 

621.00 

598.35 

750.85 

1,050.00 1 

857.00 

1,023.00 

liggs, fresh (Milan) (per 100 ). 

31.15 

29.00 

28.10 

32 65 

2645 

29 70 1 

40 00 

39.45 

Wool, Italian (Rome) . . . 

1,287.00 

1 1 

1.080.00 

1.062.00 

1.028.60 

779.00 

*540.50 i 

*727.00 

•554.00 

SuTJerfihosphate of lime, 14-16 % (Miliui) . . 

‘ 18.95 i 

18.95 

' 18.95 

19.40 

21-25 

21.75 1 

21.10 ! 

22.15 

Chloride of potash (Milan). 

43.50 ! 

43.50 

43.50 

44.00 , 

63.00 

70.50 1 

66.60 i 

70.60 

Nitrate of lime, 15-16 % (Milan). 

78.15 1 

78.15 

78.20 

75.60 i 

81.00 

81.25 1 

78.45 1 

78.05 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20-21 % (Milan) . . . 

77.00 i 

77.00 

77.00 

75.10 i 

79.00 

80.75 

77.40 

78.75 

Cyanannde of calcium, 15-16 % (Milan) . . . 

57 00 ! 

57.00 

57.00 

56.25 j 

59.75 

61.00 ; 

58 70 

59.70 

Cojiper sulphate (lieiioa) ... • • 1 

108.75 i 

100 00 

93.75 

83.55 i 

9425 

104.70 i 

%85 

103.60 

Wheat bnin (Genoa). 

53 90 

46.60 

44.00 

43.50 ' 

38.35 

22.20 1 

34 10 

31.95 

Rice bran (Milan) ... ' 

54 10 I 

49.50 

48.00 

45 90 ' 

31 65 

25 75 1 

! 27 25 

34.65 

lyinseed cake (Milan). . i 

62.30 ; 

59.50 

61.25 

62 55 , 

47 00 

39.80 : 

46 20 

48.95 

Groundnut c.ike (Milan). 

47 50 I 

43.50 

43.50 

42.00 ’ 

25 65 

39.45 1 

33.35 

48.6U 

Rapeseed cake (.Milan). 

37.50 1 

39.25 

41.00 

41 25 

27.50 

21.30 

24.75 

25.00 


NETHERLANDS (Prices in florins pei quintal; 


A I 


A II 


B I 


B II 


1 Wheat (tiromiigeu). 

I Rye (Groningen) 

I Barley ((iioningen) 

' (Groningen) 
i I’cas (Rottcidam) . 

< Flax, fibre (Rottcidam) . 

1 §Potat()es» (Amsterdam) . . 
j Beef, dead weight fRotterdam) 
jtl’ork, live weight (Rotterdam) 
itBntter for expoit (I^ceiiwardeiG 
I Butter for home consum]dion (Zutfen) 2 ' 
ItClieese, Kdam 40 % (Alkmaar) . 
j Cheese, tiouda 45 % (Ooinia) . 
jtFggs (Roeiniond) (per 100 ) 

^ Basic slag 3 ) . ... 

' SufK-rphosphate, 17 %. 

Kainite 3 ). 

Nitrate of soda 15 Va to 16 % . . . 
Suljdiate of ainnionia, 20 *4 . 

Mai/e (Rotterdam) ... . . 

lyinsccd cake, Dutch. 

, Coconut Ciike, Dutch. 

j Grouiulnul cake, Dutch . ... 


12.35 

12.20 

1205 

11.75 

7.29 

7.26 

7.26 

7 34 

5.13 

5.02 

5.17 

5.23 

6.41 

6 49 

6.38 

6 18 

9.40 

9 40 

9 60 

9 72 

60 00 

60.00 

58 00 

61 17 

50.00 

53 00 

54.00 

54.50 

33 00 

35.00 

37.50 

36.17 

40 25 

34 37 

36.50 

49.21 

151 25 

147.37 

147.00 

148.92 

26 50 

25.80 

26.50 

33 91 

32.00 

29 60 

* 29.00 

37.15 

2 42 

2.34 

1 2.31 

3.01 

0 086 

0.092 

0.094 

0.101 

1 65 

1.64 

1.63 1 

1.62 

0 068 

0 068 

0 068 

0 068 

6.57 

6.52 

6.38 

6.18 

5.21 

5.14 

4.99 

4.82 

4.35 

4.47 

4.95 

5 07 

5.02 

1 5.12 

5 44 

6.09 

5.41 1 

1 5.68 

5 97 

6 26 

4.72 1 

1 

1 4.76 

1 

4 86 

5.23 


12.55 

m 12.00 

12.13 

12.63 

7 32 

! 3.76 

6.06 

4.07 

4 56 

' 3.79 

4 33 

4.60 

5.58 i 

i 3 60 

4.99 

4.29 

7.18 

10.25 

* 8.50 

• 1169 

48.33 

49.67 

48 92 

48.95 

5.80 

1 1.79 

* 5 29 

• 2.46 

59 33 

1 56.00 

57.71 

60.96 

33.00 i 

I 32.17 

35 92 

30.29 

41.16 

1 52 67 

53.15 

70.00 

144.00: 

: 154.75 

154 17 

— 

39 74 

: 45.72 

42 40 

47 68 

40.36 1 

! 51.88 

48 64 

55.72 

3.99 

2.36 

4 00 

3.93 

0.109 

0 108 

0 120 

0.125 

1.92 

195 j 

I.9I 

1.94 

0.079 

0146 

0 090 

0.145 

6 00 

6.73 

6.07 

6.67 

4.75 

4 79 

4.72 

4.62 

4.80 

3 47 

4 53 

3.66 

6.25 

5 76 

6 35 

5.90 

4.96 

5 73 

5 27 

6.06 

4 96 

5.60 

5.17 

6.19 


POLAND (Prices in zlotys per quintal) 


Wheat (Warsaw) .... . 

17.43 

17.62 

17.09 1 

17 95 

I9 60 

37 80 

22.09 

30.46 

tRye (Warsaw). 

13.18 

14 57 

13.99 ' 

14 5b 

13 77 

19 61 

14 95 

18.04 

tBarley (Warsaw). 

* 16.75 

17.44 

17.90 ] 

20.90 

* 15 75 

• 16.25 

* 15 55 

• 17.11 

Oats (Warsaw). 

16.65 

16.34 

14.68 ! 

14 32 

13 50 

13 20 

13 69 

16.66 

Beef, live weight (Warsaw)... 

59 00 

58.00 

58.00 

54 53 

69 70 

68 33 

67 30 

67.30 

Poik, live weight (Warsaw). 

62.00 

58 00 

61.00 1 

60 73 

78 72 

116 00 

1 98 65 

108.00 

Butter (Warsaw). 

222.00 

247.00 

304.00 1 

267 67 i 

282.00 

320 00 

31100 

336.00 

tRggs (Warsaw) (per 100 ) . 

5.63 

4.81 

5.28 ! 

1 

7.66 1 

5.55 

1 ' 

6.14 

1 7.99 

1 

9.36 


•, ti see notes on page 365 . 

i) Price in March; 308 00 . — 2 ) Before January 1033 , quotations in Maastricht (page 425 of the Crop Report of June 1033 ' — 
3) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in 1 00 Kg 
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AVBRAOV 

Gnoups 

Dbscsiptxon 

June 

May 

April 

Jan » 
March 
X935 

April- 
June 
X934 

April* 

June 

*933 

Agricultural 

year 



X9S5 

1935 

X9S5 

*933*34 

*93»*33 


POLAND {cofUinuedj 


B 1 

Superphosphate i). 

0.61 

0.61 

0.61 

0.60 

0.611 

0.621 

0.62 


Potash salts, 25 % 2 ). 

8.95 

8.95 

8.95 

8.73 

• 11.311 

11,37 

11.06 


Sulphate of ammonia 3 ). 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

22.301 

25.00 

23.95 

B II 

Wheat bran (Warsaw). 

10.90 

11.45 

11.25 

10.80 

10.901 

10,32 

10.67 


Rye bran (Warsaw). 

10.03 

10,50 

9.62 

9,03 

9.23 1 

10.40 

9.05 


1 I^mseed cake (Warsaw). 

18.00 

18.00 

17.95 

16.85 

18.26' 

19.00 

17.90 

i 

Rapcsced cake (Warsaw). 

12.50 

12.25 

12 30 

12.80 

12.63| 

14.32 

13,67 


0.62 

12.91 

25.00 

1078 

9.82 

19.96 

15.67 


SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 


A X 


A II 


B I 


B II 


Wheat (Stockholm) . . . 

Rye (Stockholm). 

Barley (Stockholm) . 

Oath (Stockholm) . , 

Beef, live weight (Goteborg) 
Pork, live weight (Goteborg) 

Butler (Malmo). 

Eggs (Stockholm) .... 


Supcrphospliate, 20 ‘ 
Potash salts, 20 % 
Nitrate ot soda . . 
Calcium cyanamide 
Maize, Plate. . . . 
Wheat bran . . . 
Groundnut cake . . 
Cottonseed cake . . 
Soya meal .... 


19.00 

17.70 

17,27 

16.90 

18.251 

18 67) 

16.94 

17.46 

17.00 

16.70 

16 >7 

15.89 

17.01 

17.17 

15.53 

15.94 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 13.00 

13.05 

• 12.50 

* 10 04 

* 11.64 

* n.07 

11.56 

11.78 

11.65 

11.71 

11.87' 

8.68 

11.10 

8.97 




48.33| 

43.73| 

31.00 

37.10 

32.30 




68 . 07 I 

50 45 ; 

60.87 

49 37 

61.03 

230.00 

230.00 

230.00 

230.00 

230.00! 

182.08 

228.351 

1 176.45 

81.20 

71.50 

66.50 

104.53 

64 27j 

56 64 

90.47j 

92.50 

7.80 

1 7.80 

7.80 

7.80 

I 6 9o' 

7 02 

7.51 

7 65 

6.05 

i 6.05 

6.05 

6.05 

6 40, 

8.57 

7.32 

8 20 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

i 17 

18 95 

18.15 

• 18.95 

n. q. 

j n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

16 50. 

16 50 

16.50 

*16.30 

15.69 

! 15.75 

15.62 

n. q. 

1 

9.16 

10.00 

9.57 

12.45 

1 12.74 

12.90 

12.80 

1 11 . 25 * 

8 86 

10.35 

9.31 

17.20 

' 1711 

16 82 

1671 

! 14.43* 

14 02 

14.80 

1 15.24 

15.35 

15.38 

15.25 

14 85 

12 . 40 ; 

11.79 

12.70 

11.99 

16 69 

16.94 

1 

16.42 

1 

15,75 

1 

n.jo| 

I 1 

13.28 

14.08 

14.25 

1 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Prices m Czech, crowns per quintal) 


A I 


A II 


B I 


Wheat (Prague) 4 ) . 

182 00 

180.20 

178 40! 

174 80 

155.60’ 

164 901 

146 30 

• 159.20 

Rye (Prague) 4 ). 

140,00 

H8 50 

1 J7.00 

134.00 

113 65' 

83 50, 

98.20 

97.50 

Maltmg Barley (Prague) 4 ). 

135.30 

135 50 

135.50 

134 00 

98 15! 

90 60' 

•90 85 

84.20 

Oats (Prague) 4 ) . . . , . 

124.00 

122 80 

12i.60l 

119 20 

95 90! 

74 05 

77.40 

78.00 

Edible potatoes.. . 

44.00 

44.50 

45 . 00 I 

40.85 

43.50 

26.00 

35.35 

29 00 

Hops. 

3.485.00 

4,245 00 

4,545.001 

4,561.65 

3,078.35; 

3.746.33 

3.774.00 

2,10600 

Beef, dead weight. 

825.00 

800 00 

750.00 

733 35 

725 00, 

683.00 

744.00 

775.00 

Veal, dead weight ... . 

850.00 

875.00 

775.00 

645.65 

654 00' 

758 001 

644.00 

754.00 

Pork, dead weight. 

1.002 00 

940.00 

837.00! 

733.35 

650.00 

950.00 

782.00 

1,031 00 

Butter... 

1,825.00 

1.875.00 

1.850.001 

1,766.65 

1,817.001 

1.767.00 

1.785.00 

1.977.00 

PVesh eggs (per 100). 

42.10 

40 83 

40.83 

60 30 

40 55 

45.15 

54.15 

66 05 

Basic slag, 15 % . 

34.85 

34 85 

34.85 

34.85 

34 . 70 ! 

34.85 

34.80 

34.85 

Superphosphate, 16 to 18 % , . ... 

48 50 

48 50 

1 48.50 

48.50 

48.50! 

49.15 

48.95 

50.75 

Kamite, 14 %. .... 

19 30 

19.30 

, 18.801 

17.75 

! 1965! 

20.05 

19.25 

21.05 

Nitrate of soda. 

130.00 

130.00 

, 130.00 

• 130 00 

125.001 

147.00 

• 125.00 

* 147.00 

Sulphate of ammoiihi, 20 % % . j 

123 40 

123 40 

, 123.40 

123.40 

123.40 

127.60 

122.70 

• 126.40 

Maize, imported. 1 

106.50 

108 50, 

1 I08.50j 

107.30; 

68.90| 

65 60 

68.10 

67.20 

Wheat bran (Prague) 5 ). 

1 8600 

92.40* 

1 100.00 

99.50* 

80.80 

61.00 

69.80 

60.70 

Rye bran (Prague) 5) . 

1 84.00 

90.40 i 

98.00 

97.50; 

80.l0i 

60.55 

69.20 

60.80 

C^^shed soya (Prague) 3 ) 6 ). 

1 143.00 

143.00; 

; 144.0q 

142.60; 

87.531 

101.40 

•94.40 

•104,50 

Rapeseed cake (Prague) 5 ) 7 ). 

i 120.50 

120 . 50 ; 

119.50 

117.851 

! 77 051 

* 90.50 

84.25 

96*50 

Wnseed cake (Prague) 5 ) 8 ) . 

i I42.50i 

1 142.501 

141.50 

|41.50! 

! ♦ 90.50 

93.05 

• 92,00 

111.80 

Groundnut cake (Prague) 5 ) 9 ) . 

I 53 .O 0 I 

! 1 

! I53.00i 

1 1 

I52.0a 

150.35 1 

• BO.OOi 

95.90 

• 89.85 

1 

114.35 


i) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in mo Kg.. — 2 ) New series from July i <)34 onwards, Potash salts 20 %.— 3 ) New 
series from Julj' 1934 onwards. — 4 ) ITntil the end of July 1934 , average wholesale market prices; subfee<j[uenth', buyers’ prices. — 
5 ) Until the end of July 1934, average wholesale market prices; Aug -Nov , nuinufacturers’ selling prices; subsequentiy, wholesalers’ 
sdling prices, — 6 ) From Aug. 1934 , soyabean cake, delivery at I^ovosice. — 7) I'rom July 1934 , delivery at lyi^vosice. — 8 ) Prom 
Dec. 1932 : delivery at Lovosicc. — 9 ) From Nov. 1932 , delivery at Strekov 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS PER QUINTAL 



June 

May 

April 

Match 

Vch 

Jan. 

June 

June 

Year 


1935 

1935 

1935 

19J5 

193 s 

1935 

1934 

*933 

1934 

1933 

Wheat 

Budapest: Tissca. 

9.72 

9 24 

9.31 

9.98 

10,05 

9.96 

814 

8.82 

8.24 

7.76 

Winnipeg- No 1 Manitoba. 

9.19 

9 71 

9.96 

9 19 

9 03 

9.02 

8.84 

9.31 

8.52 

8.34 

Chicago: No 2 Hard Winter. 

10.62 

11.51 

12.10 

11.66 

11.87 

12.09 

10.96 

12 16 

11.10 

11 10 

Buenos-Aires* Barletta. 

6.51 

6.85 

6.98 

6.13 

5.98 

6 23 

6 37 

7.91 

6.59 

7.57 

Berlin: Home grown. 

25.69 

25.88 

25.73 

25.44 

25.26 

25.07 

23.14 

23.61 

23.65 

23.09 

Hamburg (c. i. f ): 

No 2 Manitoba. 

10.66 

11.51 

11.70 

10 68 

10 87 

1105 

10 10 

11.14 

10.22 

10.47 

Barusso . 

8.09 

8.42 

8.56 

7 46 

7.27 

7 . 53 ' 

7.06 

9.46 

7.51 

8.83 

Antwerp; 

Manitoba No i (Atlantic). 

10.70 

11.55 

11.53 

10 25 

10.93 

10.85 

10.40 

11.01 

10.18 

10.55 

Barusso. 

8.00 

8.32 

8.65 

6.55 

7.08 

7.21 

7.35 

8 95 

7 41 

8.75 

Paris: Home grown. 

16.34 

16.48 

15.68 

15.79 

16.34 

15.78 

26 80 

19.52 

24 71 

22.41 

lyiverpool and London (c. 1 f.). 

(German (on sample). 

n. a. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q 

n. q. 

• 6 27 

• 6.98 

French (par echantillon). 

7.35 

6.92 

6.91 

11 q 

6.29 

6.45 

6.97 

n. q. 

• 703 

n. q. 

Hungarian (on simiilc). 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

• 6 26 

• 7.15 

No I Manitoba (Pacilic). 

10.38 

11 10 

11.43 

10.77 

10.78 

10 73 

10.13 

10 88 

10.27 

10.34 

No 3 Manitoba (P.iciIjc). 

9.43 

10 23 

10.54 

9.69 

9 64 

9.61 

9.38 

10.35 

9.42 

9.75 

Rosafti. 

8 14 

8 17 

8 28 

7.16 

8 60 

6.95 

7 26 

7.18 

8 98 

7.27 

8.33 

Australian . , . . 

9 47 

9.47 

9.66 

8.21 

8.10 

8 88 

10.41 

8.74 

9.60 

Milan: Home grown, soft. 

28 04 

28.74 

27.59 

25.74 

24.93 

24.80 

21.76 

24.23 

22.87 

24.84 

<ienoa (c 1 f ) 

No 2 Manitoba . 

10 48 

11.32 

n. q. 

n Cl 

9 77 

9 56 

1 9 72 

11.24 

♦ 965 

♦ 10.60 

No 2 Canadian Durum. 

11 09 

12.65 

13.43 

n q 

12 62 

12.49 

10.64 

10.60 

•11.07 

• 10.87 

Rye 

buhii Home grovin. 

20 75 

20.90 

20.76 

1 

' 20 50 

1 20.32 

! ! 

1 i 

20 13 

19.58 

18 92 

19.32 

18.54 

Hambuig Plate ... 

5 94 

! 6.30 

6.64 

i 6.59 

i 7.00 

' 7.22 

5.75 i 
8 28 ! 

i 7.18 

6.54 

6.86 

M'iirsaw. Home grown ... ... 

7.66 

1 8.47 

813 

- 8.23 

: 8 57 

i 857 

! 11.30 

8.68 

10.09 

Minneapolis No 2 . 

6.68 

! 6.76 

1 

! 

7.54 

■ 7.58 

1 B.32 

, 9 05 

8.23 1 

1 

j 10.61 

8 49 

8.66 

Barley 

Braila: Average quality . ... 

6.51 

j 

6.45 

7 41 

1 

! 

■ 7.72 

! 8 83 

; n. q 

6.54 

5.18 

• 7.70 

• 4.59 

I’ragiu : Itlallmg, avi-rage (puility 

17.34 

17.34 

17 34 

17.34 

1 17.15 

1 16 95 1 

15.16 

15.57 

14.48 

•12.86 

Winnipeg No 4 Western. 

5.09 

5.51 

5 86 

5 80 

, 605 

1 6 65 

5.95 

6,14 1 

6.42 

5.59 

Minneapolis; No 2 Feeding .... 

6.07 

7 50 

9.47 

9 39 

10.90 ! 

1 11.34 

7.40 

6 94 

830 

6.72 

Birliu. Home grown fodder. 

20.62 

20.78 

20 63 

20.38 

1 20.19 ! 

1 20 01 

21.23 

20.71 

19.41 

20.22 

Antw'crp- Daniibiau . 1 

8.15 

7.86 

7.84 

7.26 

i 8 82 : 

: 9.57 

8 45 : 

7.54 

8.70 

7.J7 

Liv< rpool and Jamdoii (c i. f ) 

No 3 Canadian \Vesterii. 

7.39 I 

8 09 

8,70 

8.07 

9 52 ; 

10.06 

8 16 ’ 

8 47 

8 79 

8.18 

Plate. 

6.74 

6.85 

7.02 

6 72 

7 49 , 

7.79 

7.17 ' 

7.60 

7.30 

6.97 

Persian. 

6.53 

6.75 

6.76 

6 46 ; 

7.51 j 

1 

8 19 

6 75 1 

1 

7.25 

7.33 

• 725 

Oats 

Winnipeg No 2 White. 

8.00 

8.08 

8 42 

8.07 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 8.59 

8 92 

I 

7 60 I 

7.15 

7.81 

7.13 

Chicago No a White. 

8.68 

9.49 

11.01 

9.57 

i 11.98 i 

12.38 

9.29 

9.28 

9.65 

8.04 

Buenos-Aires; Current quality. 

5.05 

5.22 

5.19 

5 04 

; 5 04 1 

4 98 

4.13 

^ 5 42 

4 53 

5.14 

Berlin. Home grown. 

20.87 

21.03 

20.88 

20.62 

20.44 i 

20.25 

22.29 

17.06 

19.% 

16.4D 

Pans: Home grown. 

9.22 

9.85 

8.99 

8.58 

10.18 

9.16 

10.64 

i 12.71 

10.05 

12.50 

London and Liverimol (c i. f.). Plate . 

6.82 

6.99 

6.83 

6 55 

6 50 1 

6.54 

5.28 

1 7.04 

1 

5.84 

6.87 


i) As gold franc, the Swiss franc, which still represents the franc of the former I^atin Monetary Vniou, has been adopted. 
In cases where the dilference between the rates of exchange of the national currency considered and its parity with the Swiss franc 
did not during a given month reach 2 *4 %. the monthly average has lieeii reduced on the liasis of parity; in the contrary 
cases the average rate of exchange for the month has been utih/cd. Finally, wdicn considerable lluctuations 111 the exchanges in 
the course of a particular month render it necessary, each weekly quotation has first been reduced to gold francs and the average 
of these reductions calculated. 




































Description 

June 

X935 

May 

1935 

April 

1935 

March 

1935 

Feb. 

1935 

Jan, 

1935 

June 

1934 

June 

1933 

Year 

X934 

X9S3 

Maize. 











Braila: Danubiau. 

7.41 

6.79 

6.66 

6.32 

6.73 

n. q. 

6.54 

4.68 

* 7.19 

* 5.18 

Chicago: No 3 Yellow. 

10.17 

10.63 

10.88 

10.09 

10.74 

11.05 

711 

7.26 

7.91 

6.29 

Bucnos-Aires: Yellow Plate. 

4.25 

4.31 

4.50 

4.60 

4,75 

5.75 

5.28 

5.19 

5.86 

5.24 

Wverpool and London (c. i. f.): 











Yellow Plate. 

5.64 

5.69 

5.87 

6.38 

6.28 

7.13 

6.31 

6.49 

6.88 

6.58 

No 2 White African. 

6.18 

6.31 

6.25 

6.42 

6.99 

7.78 

6.98 

n. q. 

• 7.90 

• 7.15 

Milan: Home grown. 

20.73 

18.80 

17.80 

17.30 

15.55 

15.23 

16.42 

13.61 

14.50 

13.35 

Rice. 











Milan: Originario. 

32.20 

30.80 

30.44 

27.98 

26.96 

27.04 

27.44 

27.28 

27.24 

26 01 

Rangoon: No 2 Burma. 

8.91 

8.60 

8.48 

7.64 

7.70 

7.24 

6.48 

7.75 

6.91 

7.37 

Saigon: No 1 Round white. 

8.87 

9.28 

9.05 

7.67 

7.47 

6.92 

5.68 

9.09 

6.59 

8.28 

London (c. 1 . f.)‘ 











No 2 Burma. 

11.84 

12.12 

11.39 

10 63 

11 01 

10.49 

9.67 

11.79 

10.17 

11.08 

No i Saigon. 

11.28 

11.96 

11.54 

10.36 

10.21 

9.75 

8.49 

12.26 

9.58 

11.50 

Tokyo: Chumai. 

18.21 

18 28 

18.09 

18.08 

18.42 

18 05 

16.28 

16.13 

16.87 

15.80 

Cotton. 











New Orleans: Middling. 

80 85 

83.29 

81.01 

80.19 

85.82 

86 51 

81 83 

87.46 

83 52 

75.50 

Bomliay (temimal market): M g Broach, 





1 






f. R . 

73.45 

78.96 

^ 73.94 

71.59 

79 61 i 

79 40 ‘ 

68 25 

1 78 02 , 

69.02 

69.93 

Alexandria: Sakellaridis, f g f , 

99.60 

101.38 

100.21 

100.75 

107.32 ! 

110.77 

107 43 

1 118.61 , 

> 108 44 j 

i 104.70 

Liverfiool: 






1 



1 1 


Middling american. 

94.82 

%.07 

90.76 

90 55 

97.98 i 

99 57 i 

94 20 

100.67 : 

i 95 28 j 

i 87.50 

M. g Broach, f. g. 

79.64 

81.59 

78.53 

76.61 

81.48 ; 

81.77 : 

72 19 

! 8521 : 

1 71 87 , 

,n. 73.74 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

112.22 

116.26 

114.83 

11464 

122.37 j 

125 44 i 

120 21 

, 134 18 , 

I 

1 

i 123.01 

' 118.95 

Beef. 





! 

i 

1 



1 

1 


Berlin: Home grown (live weight) , 

101.02 

101.27 

101.17 

95.34 

94.85 

98.31 

1 

78.54 

83.24 

83.54 

78.55 

Paris: Home grown (dead weight) , 

104.34 

100 89 

99.47 

91 15 

88 30 

87.09 ! 

111 85 

108.81 ' 

104.22 

112 78 

London* Home grown (dead weight) 

97 46 

94.85 

90.74 

87.97 

88.34 

95.61 

101.72 

114.77 ! 

101 57 

1 

111.23 

Mutton. 











Paris* Home grown (dead weight) . 

197.92 

197.11 

209 70 

214.16 

214 77 

201.78 

216.80 

205.03 

225.99 

218.93 

London. Home grown (dead weight) . . 

128.54 

146.31 

157.29 

155.64 

145.51 

142.55 

167.96 

153.02 

142.03 

142 13 

Pork, 











Denmark: Home grown (live weight) . , 

117.43 

114.28 

105.52 

100.78 

108.49 

106.36 

110.71 

97.22 

10797 

93.20 

Rotterdam* Home grown (live weight) . 

68.74 

72.90 

7811 

80.20 

74.99 

70.82 

64.57 

66.66 

68.74 

71.07 

Berlin; Home grown (live weight) . . . 

11337 

112.47 

113.35 

110.90 

113.13 

116.09 

85.66 

81.26 

107.88 

98.52 

Paris: Home grown (live weight) . . . 

70.03 

69.22 

69.63 

70.03 

70.85 

71.05 

81.61 

124.24 

85.77 

131.04 

London: Horae grown (dead weight) . . 

107.90 

112.25 

120.95 

123.50 

128.18 

1 

132.12 

105.41 

102.12 

129.54 

131.79 






















Description 

June 

1935 

May 

1935 

April 

1935 

March 

X935 

Feb. 

1935 

1 

Jan. 

1935 

June 

1934 

June 

1933 

Year 

1934 

1933 

Butter 











Copenhagen: Danish. 

111.02 

100.35 

107.53 

113.13 

132.92 

137.76 

93.01 

113 79 

111.34 

131.90 

Leeuwarden: Dutch. 

83.84 

71.59 

76.03 

77.07 

108.84 

121.58 

84.36 

108.32 

92.48 

125.37 

Hamburg* Schleswig-Holstein. 

321.10 

323.47 

323.15 

321.10 

321.10 

321.10 

298.99 

279.13 

314.83 

277 77 

Dondon: 











Danish . 

150.42 

138.61 

144.16 

152.74 

17'>.73 

175.33 

131.71 

155.60 

150.88 

174.82 

Argentine. 

n. q. 

107.90 

108.06 

n. q. 

138.08 

n. q. 

n. q. 

132.13 

• 106.12 

131.63 

Australwn, salted. 

126.17 

115 11 

107.69 i 

107.55 

129.17 

118 95 

112.70 

135.22 

107 41 

134.63 

New Zealand, salted. 

129.53 

117.72 

113.46 

109.24 

130.29 1 

! 120.82 

118.70 

136.77 

111 11 

136.44 

Cheese 











Milan: Parmiguino-Reggiano. 

158 02 

159.31 

159.08 

155.24 

156.13 

157.49 

196 96 i 

284.29 ; 

190 75 

264.15 

Alkmaar: Kdam 40 x. 

55.20 

53.74 

55.20 

66.66 

70.82 

74.45 

87.90 

100.82 

87.40 

93.34 

Kempten: Emmenthal variety. 

190 19 

188 48 

186 43 

185.25 

182.78 

180.31 

168.48 

174.75 1 

174.39 

178 52 

Ivonclon; 








1 

1 


English Che<Ular. 

128.29 

128.29 

126 72 

124.71 

127 69 

12814 

98 02 

157 83 

•127 81 

145.90 

Canadian. 

93 98 

92.74 

90.01 

88.45 

88.34 

86.42 

84.24 

115.97 1 

82.69 

101.00 

New Zealand. 

66 13 

64 89 

65.82 

65.86 

71.02 

69.66 

73.13 

82.36 1 

71.08 

78.93 

Eggs (per 100) 

1 







I 

1 



Denmark Danish (per quintal) 

! 50 28 

1 43 28 

41 68 

46.11 

58.89 

69 22 

49.70 

61.89 ; 

71.69 

81.30 

Kocrmoml Dutch for export 

1 5 04 

4 87 

4.81 

5 69 

6.71 

6 44 1 

i 7.04 

I 5.21 

8.21 

7 69 

Warsaw Polish, average quality , . . 

i 3.27 

2.80 

2.99 

3.04 

1 5.04 

5.28 ! 

3 38 

4.03 i 

4.30 

4.98 

Berlin: Gernian, big, special quality . 

1 11.11 

! 11.20 

11 19 

11.11 

13.73 

14.82 

1 10 97 

i 10.81 I 

12.67 

1 12.83 

Eondon* 










i 

Danish .... 

1 6 24 

’ 5 66 

5.70 

5 96 

7.63 

8 20 

1 6 46 

718 , 

8 08 

1 9.10 

Dutch 

! 6 47 

1 

1 6.00 

5 73 

6.11 

8.01 

8.57 

1 710 

8 43 ' 

8.67 

1 *10.06 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Relation of various currencies to their parity with the Swiss franc (x) 


National currencies 


Exchange rates 


Percentage bonus (+) or loss (—■) 

' J2 

Julv 

1 1935 

5 

July 

1935 

2 H 

June j 

1935 1 

CI 

June 

1935 ' 

i:: 

Julv 

1935 

Juh 

X935 

J uue 

1935 

21 

June 

1935 

Germany : free reichsmark. 

123.000 

123.250 

123.150 

123.250 


1 

0 . 4 ! - 

0.2 

1 

1 

i 

0.2 


0.2 

Argentina : paper peso f). 

94.531 

1 94.531 

94.156 

94.1561 

— 

57.0: 

1 ~ 

57.0 


57 2 

— 

57.2 

Belgium * belga. 

51,500 

1 51,575 

51.675 

51.700] 

— 

07 ! 

1 — 

06 

— 

0.4 

1 — 

0.4 

Oiimda • dollar. 

3.040 

3.045 

3 047 

3.057! 

— 

41.3; 

— 

41.2 

— 

41 2 

1 — 

41.0 

Denmark : crown. 

67.550 

67.450 

67.250 

67.600, 

— 

51.4, 

— 

514 

— 

516 

— 

51.3 

Spain : peseta . 

41.900 

41.900 

41 900 

41 875' 

— 

58,1! 

1 — 

58 1 


58.1 

— 

58.1 

United Kingdom : pound sterling . . . 

15 125 

I5.1?5 

15.065 

15.065' 

— 

40.0 

— 

40 0 

— 

40.3 

— 

40.3 

United States . dollar. 

3.051 

3.057 

3.047 

3 051j 

— 

0.3i 

j — 

0 1 

— 

0.5 

— 

0.3 

France : franc . 

20.210 

20.220 

20 220 

20.215 

— 

05 

— 

04 

— 

0.4 

— 

0.4 

Hungary • pengd 4 ) . 

57.500 

56,755 

57 250 

57.250 

— 

36.6! 

1 •— 

37.4 

— 

36.8 

— 

36.8 

India : rupee f) . 

114 194 

114.194 

113.741 

113.741 

— 

39.6 

' — 

39 b 

— 

39.9 

— 

39.9 

Italy : lira . ... 

25 112 

25.285 

25 250 

25 250 

— 

7.9 

1 — 

7.3 

— 

7.4 

— 

7.4 

Japan : yen f) . 

89.237 

88 985 

88.632 

88.632 

— 

65.51 

— 

65.6 

— 

65.7 

— 

65.7 

Netherlands : florin ... .... 

207.850 

208.050 

208.000 

207.750 

_ 

0.2 

~ 

0 1 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.3 

Poland : zloty. 

57,725 

57 775 

57.775 

57.800 

— 

0.7 

— 

06 

— 

0.6 

— 

0.6 

Rumania : leu. 

n. 3.100 

in. 3 . 100 ; n. 3.100 

n. 3 100 


0.0 


00 


0,0 


0.0 

Sweden* crown. 

77.950 

1 77,8251 77.650 

77.600 

— 

43.9 

— 

44.0 

— 

44.1 

— 

44.1 

Czechoslovakia : crown. 

12.775 

12.795 

12.800 

12.800 

— 

0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


i) The exchange rate represents the value of loo units of the n.itional currency (for the dollar and the pound sterling i 
unit) expressed in Swiss francs, as far as possible on the Zurich Exchange. With regard to the currencies marked thus (j-) 
a conversion has been made, the original exchange rates on lyondon being converted into Swiss francs by means of the rate of 
the £ in Zurich. — 2 ) As the relation between the Egyptian pound and the pound slerhng remains uucluinged, the exchange 
rate of the latter only is given. — 3 ) As the relation between the Indo-Chinese piaster and the French franc changes only slightly, 
the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 4 ) Bank notes. 
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VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

On the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price- 
indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the different countries. 

Owing to the substantial divergence, which often exists in the value and significance of the 
data available, it has been considered opportune to reproduce all the data in their original form, 
without attempting formally to unite them. 

In addition to the original data summary tables are given below. 

Percentage variations in the index-numbers for June igss 


Comparison with Mav 1935 Comparison with June 1934 


COUNTKIBS 

Index-mimbers I 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 


of 

prices 

of wholesale 

of 

prices 1 

of wholesale 


of agricultural 

prices 

of agricultural 

prices 


products 

in general 

products 

in general 

Germany . 

-f 

0.9 

T 04 

4 

83 

4 4 1 

England and Wales. 


0.0 

- 1.7 

+ 

2.6 

4 38 

Argentina... 

— 

13 

— 


03 

■— 

Canada . 

— 

4.2 

~ 1.1 

+ 

3.5 

~ 08 

United States: Bur. of Agnc. Economics . . 

— 

37 

— 

t 

20 9 


United States: Bur. of I<abor. 

— 

2.9 

- 1.6 

4 

23 7 

4 58 

Finland. 

•f 

1.3 

0 0 

+ 

56 

1 I ) 

Hungary. 

— 

2.6 

+ 12 

4* 

10.3 

* 74 

Italy. 

4 

73 

1 33 

4 

lit 

+ 14.6 

New Zealand. 

4 

1.4 

— 

— 

32 

— 

Netherland.s. 


0.0 

00 

— 

9 1 

* 14 

Poland . 

Yugoslavia* 

— 

05 

- 04 


7.3 

- 57 

plant products. 



1 

1 — 

73 

1 - 

livestock products. 



1 / 

1 I 

75 


Quarterly general index-numbers of prices of agricultural products. 

(Basse fir.st quarter of 1929 = 100 ). 



1933 


1934 


I93'> 

Countries 

2 nd 

3 rd 

4 th 

ist 

2 nd 

3 rd 

4 th 

1st 

2 nd 

t 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quart <. r 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Germany . . 

62.9 

66.2 

70.1 

69.0 

69.0 

74.4 

75.5 

75.0 

75.7 

Knglajid and Wales. 

71 1 

72.4 

75.5 

808 

80.6 

84.0 

83 8 

84.5 

83.3 

Argentina.j 

53.7 

57.9 

55.5 

64.7 

63.6 

72,5 

69.0 

66 5 i 

66.1 

Canada . 

5K6 

58.9 

54.3 

1 58.2 

58.8 

62.7 

62.9 

73.8 

74.2 

United States Bur of Agrit Fconomics 

44.1 

55.3 

53.9 

55.7 

57.1 

63.7 

69.4 

74.4 

73.8 

United States* Bur of Eabor. 

46.4 

54.9 

52.7 

! 56.9 

57.3 

63.2 

670 

73.8 

75.2 

Fmland. 

68.2 

69.9 

68.5 

68.2 

67.3 

67.8 

70.4 

70 4 

69,8 

Hungary . . 

49.6 

40.7 

40.0 

42.9 

49.4 

51.1 

52 9 

55.3 

56.1 

Ital^ . .*. 

50.1 

49.4 

51.4 

52.2 

53.5 

55,6 

57.9 

58.8 

63.0 

New Zealand i). 

82.2 

92.2 

101.8 

110.6 

105.8 

108.6 

99 9 

105.9 

102.3 

Netherlands. 

50.6 

55.4 

58.6 

58.9 

I 61.1 

58.2 

55.0 

52.8 

53.6 

Poland 2 ). 

59.2 

59.5 

53.8 

52.1 

50.9 

51.0 

48.8 

45.9 

45.1 


44.7 

38.1 

38.3 

39.7 

! 42.5 

43.5 

43.1 

45.3 


52.8 

52.3 

53.9 

53.1 

51.9 

49.4 

53.0 

53.4 

... 


r) Base: first quarter of 1931 ~ 100 . — 2 ) First month of tach quarter compared with January 1929 . 

























INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER ') 



June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

Year 


193 s 

1935 

X935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1933 

J934 

1933 

Germany 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 «= 100 . 











Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

liSO 

114.5 

114.1 

114.1 

113.8 

113.2 

109.4 

1008 

108 7 

98.7 

Livestock. 

83.2 

806 

79.2 

76.7 

74.9 

76.2 

63.8 

59 7 

70.9 

64.3 

Livestock products. 

103.4 

103.3 

103.1 

102.8 

107 2 

108.8 

105.5 

93.1 

105 0 

973 

Feeding stulfs. 

104.6 

1046 

104.8 

105.2 

105.0 

105.2 

107.7 

86 6 

102 0 

86.4 

Total agricultural products . 

101.5 

100.6 

100.0 

99.3 

99.7 

100.3 

93.7 

85.1 

95.9 

86.8 

Fertiluers j). 

65.0 

65.1 

67.3 

67.3 

67.3 

67.0 

68 9 

719 

686 

70.2 

Agricult unil dead stock. 

lll.l 

lll.l 

II 1.0 

111.0 

111.0 

II 1.0 

111.2 

111.4 

lll.l 

111.6 

Finished manufactures (“Konsumguter") 

123.8 

123.9 

124.1 

124.4 

124.5 

123.5 

1157 

110.8 

117.3 

111.7 

Wholesale products in general . 

101.2 

100.8 

100.8 

100.7 

100.9 

101 I 

97.2 

92.9 

98 4 

93J 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average for corresponding months 
of 1911-13 - 100 











Agricultural products 2 ) . 

117 

117 

126 

119 

122 

124 

114 

104 

119 

111 

reeding stufls. 

86 

88 

90 

92 

92 

98 

85 

85 

91 

85 

Itrtili/ers. 

89 

89 

88 

1 

88 

88 

88 

91 

91 

90 

90 

Wholesale products *n general 3 ) . . 

Argentina 

98.5 

100.2 

98.9 i 

1 

1 

97.5 

98 1 

98.4 

94.9 

95 6 

1 

96.3 

93.7 

(Banco dc la NaciAn Argentina) 

1926 100 











Cereals ,ind linseed . 

63.5 

64.8 

66.7 * 

65.9 

65.1 

68.8 

66 2 

55 8 

681 

54.4 

Meat . . 

80 0 

77.8 

77.9 1 

78.5 

791 

82.1 

75 6 

64.1 

78 5 

65.9 

Hides and skins . . . 

77 3 

80 7 

77.8 

74.4 

74.4 

75.4 

646 

74 8 

716 

63.9 

W'ool . . 

69 2 

70 0 

65.4 

64.4 

65 7 

68 . 0 , 

814 

58 0 

84.3 

54.6 

Dairy products. 

82.6 

75 8 

i 75.0 

75.8 

75 9 

66.8 1 

64 9 

1 55 4 

62.3 

57,4 

Forest products. 

90 4 

92 8 

1 92.8 

91.9 

91 9 

84.4 1 

71 6 

1 

73 1 

72.5 

Total agricultural products . 

68 3 

69 2 

69.7 

69.0 

68 5 

71.1 1 

68.1 

1 588 

1 

70.5 

56.9 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 -» lOO 




i 

1 

1 


I 


1 

1 

1 



Field products (grain, etc ). 

55.1 

58.0 

59.8 

' 56.4 

55.7 

55 7 

55 5 1 

1 49 4 

53.9 

45.7 

Livestock and livestock products , . . 

720 

74.4 

72,9 

1 73.3 

72 6 

71.0, 

65 6 1 

1 57 7 

67.6 

59.6 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

61.4 

64.1 

64.7 

62.7 

62 0 

61.4 1 

59 3 

1 

59.0 

51.0 

Fertilizers. 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 i 

75.8 

75 8 

75.8 

75 4 

73 0 

76.2 

73.8 

Consumers* goods (other than foodstuffs, 



1 




1 




etc). 

75.7 

75.6 

75.7 ' 

76.1 

76 7 

76 7 

77 5 

74 8 

77.2 

76.0 

Wholesale products tn general . 

71.5 

72.3 

72.5 I 

72.0 

719 

71.4 

72 1 

67 5 

71.6 

67.2 


i) For an explanation of the method of calculation of the index-number'^, reference should be made to the Institute’s publi¬ 
cation Index-numbfn of Prtcf% of Agrtcttliural Products and other Pnce-indtces of interest to the Farmer (Rome, 1930 ) and 
lo the Crop Report (January 1932 , pages 77 to 79 ; July 1932 , page 502 , March 1934 , page 231 , December 1934 , page 696 ). 
a) Revised index-numbers due to the Wheat Act payments and, from ist September the Cattle Emergency Act payments. — 
3 ) Calculated by the Staiut, reduced to base-year 1913 ■» 100 . 
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Description 

June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

Year 

1935 

*933 

1935 

1935 

X933 

1935 

1934 

1933 

19S4 

1953 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909‘XO 10 x 913-14 « xoo. 











Cereals. 

102 

112 

115 

111 

114 

115 

89 

63 

93 

62 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

103 

105 

103 

102 

108 

108 

94 

69 

99 

64 

Fruits. 

100 

98 

105 

90 

90 

87 

137 

86 

100 

74 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

96 

127 

156 

162 

188 

117 

80 

III 

102 

105 

Meat animals. 

119 

118 

117 

117 

105 

96 

64 

66 

68 

60 

Dairy products.. 

100 

107 

117 

114 

121 

112 

93 

80 

96 

82 

Chickens and eggs. 

108 

no 

105 

97 

119 

114 

72 

58 

89 

75 

Miscellaneous. 

86 

89 

92 

92 

101 

111 

% 

69 

108 

83 

Total agricultural products . 

104 

108 

111 

108 

III 

107 

86 

71 

90 

70 

Commodities purchased i ). 

124 

127 

127 

127 

127 

126 

121 

103 

122 

109 

Agricultural wages i). 

United States 

__ 

— 

94 

— 

— 

86 

2) 90 

2 ) 78 

88 

80 

(Bureau of Eabor) 

1926 = 100 . 











Cereals. 

76 9 

83.2 

87.9 

82.8 

87.4 

88.8 

72 4 

57.4 

74 5 

53.1 

livestock and poultry. 

84 8 

87.6 

85.9 

85.8 

78 4 

73.3 

48 3 

46 6 

51.5 

43.4 

Other farm products. 

74.3 

75.0 

74.5 

72.1 

76.8 

76.6 

69 4 

56 2 

70 5 

55.8 

Total agricultural products . 

78 3 

80.6 

80.4 

78.3 

79.1 

77.6 

63 3 

53 2 

65 3 

51.4 

Agricultural implements. 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

92.7 

91 1 

83 0 

89.6 

83.5 

Fertiliser materials. 

65.7 

65.9 

66.0 

66.3 

66.2 

66 5 

67 9 

68 0 

67 I 

65.9 

Mixed fertilizers. 

74.5 

73.1 

72.9 

72.8 

72 8 

73.3 

73 4 

63.0 

72.5 

64.5 

Cattle feed. 

92.2 

107.0 

104.9 

102.2 

109.0 

116.2 

86 9 

55.8 

89.4 

57.9 

Non-agricultural commodities .... 

BOO 

80.0 

79.9 

79.5 

79.4 

78.9 

76.9 

67 4 

76 9 

69.0 

Wholesale products in general .... 

78.9 

80.2 

80.1 

79.4 

79 5 

78.8 

74.6 

65 0 

74.9 

65.9 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 -- 100 . 










88 

Cereals. 

79 

79 

79 

79 

80 

80 

82 

92 

82 

Potatoes . 

88 

84 

81 

81 

81 

68 

47 

106 

49 i 

77 

Fodder . 

67 

66 

63 

63 

63 

64 

69 

69 

72 

72 

Meat. 

72 

71 

76 

78 

78 

76 

72 

68 

71 

64 

Dairy products. 

77 

75 

79 

78 

80 

82 

70 

73 

75 

75 

Total agricultural products . ^ 

75 

74 

75 

75 

76 

75 

71 

75 

73 

74 

Wholesale products in general . . , . 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

89 , 

89 

90 

89 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau Statistics) 

1913 100 . 






75 

68 

66 



Agricultural and livestock products . . 

75 

77 

74 

73 

75 



Wholesale Products in general .... 

87 

86 

86 

85 

86 

86 

81 

79 

-- 

- 

Italy 

(Consiglio Provinciale dcirEconomia 
Corporativa di Milano) 

1913 « 100 . 








268.1 

297.9 

280.7 

National agricultural products . . . 

359 6 

335.1 

331.7 

324.8 

317.9 

315.6 

293.2 

Wholesale products in general .... 

314.5 

304.4 

298.7 

289.4 

281.5 

280.2 

274.5 

285.0 

275.8 

283.4 

New Zealand 

(Census and Statistics Office) 











^Average 1909-13 «=» xoo. 








82.9 

77.5 

84.0 

Dairy products. 

79.5 

80.2 

77.6 

87.1 

87.6 

77.8 

75 0 

Meat. 

150.2 

152.8 

162.1 

162.5 

163.7 

162.5 

155.3 

108.8 

152,2 

120.7 

Wool. 

84.8 

77.5 

78.3 

80.1 

78.1 

79.5 

1109 

62.6 

IIO.O 

69.8 

Other pastoral products. 

98.5 

84.5 

86.8 

92.1 

79.9 

76.1 

92.3 

66.7 

80.2 

74.5 

All pastoral and dairy products . . . 

100.6 

99.1 

100.7 

105.9 

105.2 

100.4 

105.3 

82.5 

104.5 

88.4 

Field products . 

124.7 

124.8 

129.3 

125.7 

123.7 

126.3 

124.3 

114.8 

120.6 

115.8 

Total agricultural products . 

101.3 

99.9 

101.6 

106.5 

105.7 

101.2 

104.6 

83.4 

104.7 

89.2 


X} X 9 X 0 'X 9 I 4 “ xoo. — 2 ) July. 



































Description 

June 

1935 

May 

1935 

April 

1935 

March 

1935 

Feb. 

1935 

Jan. 

1935 

June 

1934 

June 

1933 

Year 










1934-35 

2) 

1933-34 

2) 

Norway 

(Kcgl. Sclskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-14 »=» 100. 











Cereals . 

145 

143 

144 

144 

144 

141 

101 

116 

126 

112 

Potatoes. 

257 

175 

147 

153 

144 

132 

116 

91 

132 

103 

Pork. 

94 

90 

93 

93 

89 

88 

74 

81 

83 

81 

Other meat. 

138 

142 

140 

142 

139 

141 

130 

115 

137 

115 

Eggs. 

75 

67 

79 

99 

93 

82 

68 

60 

92 

80 

Dairy products. 

138 

137 

135 

134 

133 

133 

130 

119 

132 

126 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

111 

113 

117 

115 

118 

120 

97 

94 

109 

96 

Maize. 

95 

99 

101 

101 

108 

no 

85 

85 

101 

83 

Fertilizers. 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

78 

78 

78 

77 

76 

74 

88 

92 

81 

1933-34 

3) 

87 

1932-33 

3 ) 

Average 1934-23 to 1928-29 =« 100. 











Plant pro<lucts. 

58 

56 

54 

52 

54 

54 

56 

36 

59 

42 

livestock products. 

48 

47 

49 

48 

48 

49 

54 

50 

53 

51 

Total agricultural product . 

50 

50 

50 

49 

49 

50 

55 

47 

55 

49 

A grtcullural wages . 

69 

69 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 

74 

74 

81 

Wholesale products tn general i). . . . 

52.1 

52.1 

51.4 

50.7 

52 1 

52.8 

51.4 

49 4 

4 ) 52.8 

4 ) 50.1 

Poland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 









1934 

1933 

1928 -= 100. 


i 









Raw plant products. 

372 , 

38 9 

34.0 

33.2 

33.9 

33 1 

38 1 

1 49.6 

35.6 

41.1 

Mint animals . 

32.4 

30 9 

31.0 

31.6 

29.8 

29.5 

35 3 

41 1 

36.7 

42.5 

Duirv products and eggs. 

37 5 

36.3 

39.3 

37.7 

390 

40.4 

33.0 

39 4 

41.2 

46.7 

Products directly sold by farmers . 

35 6 

35 8 

34 0 

33 5 

33.5 

33.3 

36 2 

44.9 

37.0 

42.6 

Flour and groats. 

36.0 

38 2 

38 4 

37.7 

38.4 

38.3 

38 1 

58.5 

38.8 

47.8 

Meat and lard fat. 

37 1 

36 0 

33 8 

34.6 

33.5 

34.9 

42 9 

49 0 

43 5 

49.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

79 3 

79 2 

79 3 

79 1 

79.3 

85.6 

90.0 

90.2 

88.6 

90.3 

Products of agricultural indu‘»tries . 

50.6 

50.8 

50.2 

50.2 

50.1 

52.6 

56.8 

65.6 

56.7 

62.4 

Total agricultural products . 

43 0 ! 

43 2 

42 0 

41.8 

41.7 

42.8 

46.4 

55 1 

46.8 

52.4 

Commodities purchased . 

66 8 

66.9 

67.0 

67.0 

67.1 

67.8 

71.4 

72.7 

70.6 

72.9 

Wholesale products in general . 

52.6 

52.8 

52.2 

52.1 

522 

52.7 

55.8 

60 1 

55.8 

59.1 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavih) 

1926 «= 100. 











Plant products. 

60 1 


58.9 

61.1 

60.9 1 

62.9 

64 8 

61 1 

57.4 

57 2 

Wvestock products. 

58.5 


56.3 

55.2 

57.1 

58.6 

54 4 

57 8 

55.4 

57.1 

Industrial products . 

65.7 


65.3 1 

64.8 

66.0 

65.4 

685 

72.0 

67.4 

70.8 

Wholesale products in general . 

63 9 


62.9 

1 

63.0 

1 

63.9 

64.4 

1 

1 

65 6 

66.1 

63 2 

64.4 


i) Calculated by the the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the Kase 1925-1929 = 100 — 3 ) Agricul¬ 
tural year: ist April -31 March. — 3 ) Agricultural year: xst July -30 June •— 4) Calendar year. 

































RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH THE PRICES ARE QUOTED 
IN TOE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i) 
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Prof. Ai^ESSANDRO Brizi, Segretario gemrale delVIstiiuto, Direttore responsabile 

a9--V7X-j955. 


(i) Each quotation c^hows the par-value of the moa:es named in the column headed " Unit of currency calculated m terms of the currency of the Countries printed ht 
the heading. — { 2 ) From 31 March 1935 the frarc represent'* onlv 72 % of its previous gold %alue — ( 3 ) Till 31 January 193 * also parity of the United States. — ( 4 ) New 
parity as from 31 January 1934 — ( 5 ) One gold piastre equals 10 francs. — ( 6 ) From 17 February 1934 the crown represents only ‘/* of its previous gold ’^lue. 

















MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. •— Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, A ustria, Hangary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: I aa excellent, a — good, 3 = average, 4 ==: had, 5 = very bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 ^ good, 
60 -as fairly good, 50 = average, 30 = bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 = excellent, 
4 = good, 3 aa average, 2 = bad, 1 = very bad; Netherlands: 90 excellent, yo = good, 60 == fairly 
good, 50 a* below average; U. S. S. R.: 5 — good, 4 ^ above the average, 3 = average, 2 — below 
average, 1 = bad; Canada: loo = crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a 
long series of years; United States: 100 = crop condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt: ivo 
as from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average yield of the last five 
years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: mo — crop condition which 
promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


CEREALS 

Wheat — The official figures of international trade in wheat in June 1935 
are now available for all the leading exporting countries. They show for that 
month a further and very large decrease in the volume of world exports, following 
that of May. The good crop prospects in June both in North American and in 
European countries and the consequent weakness of prices induced the importing 
countries to confine their purchases to the strict minimum and to satisfy their 
needs as far as possible with internal supplies until the statistical position of 
supplies and requirements in the new season could become more precise. Thus 
exports fell in June to an extremely law level and it can already be stated, on the 


World net exports of wheat [including flour in terms of wheat) 

(Million bushels) 


^louths 

1934*35 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931.32 

1030-31 

1929-30 

August. 

52 

45 

41 

66 

77 

71 

September. 

41 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October. 

50 

46 

62 

74 

84 

60 

Novcral)er. 

43 

41 

54 

67 

77 

51 

Deceml>cr. 

38 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January . 

43 

48 

62 

62 

54 

48 

February . 

41 

44 

64 

73 i 

70 

45 

March. 

48 

‘ 50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

AprU. 

39 

35 

40 

70 

62 

42 

May. 

47 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June. 

3! 

45 

42 

59 

67 

51 

July. 

... 

46 

44 

45 

52 

53 

Total August'June .... 

473 

500 

591 

754 

772 

575 

Total Season . . . 

I) 570 

S46 

6SS 

799 

824 

628 


X) Estimate March 1935, probably rather h^fh. 
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basis of the early information that has reached the Institute, that those in July 
are of the same order. It is confirmed, therefore, that the total world demand 
in the I934’35 season, which ended on 31 July, will be appreciably smaller than 
that expected by all the most authoritative bodies; it may as from now be esti¬ 
mated at from 500 to 510 million bushels, a total about 40 million less than 
the already small one of last season. 

The net imports of the European importing countries in June were scarcely 
28 million bushels and on the average of the first eleven months of the season 
only 30 million bushels, against the average of 33 million in 1933-34; there is 
therefore a diminution this year of 10 % on the already greatly reduced total of 


Net imports of wheat into Europe (including flour in terms oi wheat). 

(Million bushels) 



Season 1934-35 

Season Z933*S4 

Months 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free Slate 

Other 

European 

countiies 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 1 
and Irish I 
Free State 

Other 

European 

Countries 

Total 

Europe 

August. 

18 

14 

32 

19 

15 

34 

September. 

20 

16 

36 

22 

13 

35 

October . i 

18 

13 

31 

23 

14 

37 

November. 

17 

12 

29 

22 

13 

35 

December. 

20 

12 

32 

18 

10 

28 

January. 

12 

10 

22 

14 

10 

24 

February. 

16 

10 

26 

16 

11 

27 

March. 

20 

11 

31 

22 

15 

37 

April. 

17 

10 

27 

21 

13 

34 

May. 

22 

10 

32 

20 

14 

34 

June. 

18 

10 

28 

19 

14 

33 

July. 




21 

14 

35 

Total August-June. 

198 

128 

326 

216 

142 

358 

Total season . . . 

I) 225 

I) 165 

I) 390 

237 

156 

393 


i) Estimate March 1935, probably rather high 


last year. It may now be estimated that the demand from the European import¬ 
ing countries did not for the entire 1934-35 season reach a total of more than 
355 3^^o million bushels and that it accordingly remains from 35 to 40 million 

smaller than that of the preceding season. 


For the season that opened on i August the information on crops and con¬ 
sequent trade prospects may be summarized as follows. 

In Pyurope July and the first half of August were not very conducive to satis¬ 
factory development of wheat but favoured the harvesting and bringing in of 
the crop. The very hot and dry weather that prevailed during this period led 
in general to premature ripening and unit-yields have somewhat suffered from 
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this almost everywhere. The results of the first threshings were in many jxirts 
disappointing. Storms and rains were much less frequent than usual so that 
it was possible to carry out harvesting and threshing without serious hindrance; 
hail caused on the whole less damage than normal. 

The provisional estimates of the crop have been communicated to the Insti¬ 
tute by eighteen countries, responsible for about three-quarters of the total Kuro- 
pean production, not including that of the U. S. S. R. Four of these countries 
indicate a crop practically equivalent to that obtained in 1934, six indicate 
a crop distinctly smaller and eight a crop appreciably larger. On the whole the 
increases exceed the decreases so that in all the crop in these countries appears 
to be 70 million bushels larger than last year and 60 million larger than the 
average. Amongst the countries that have not yet estimated their production 
the principal producers are France, Poland and Czechoslovakia; for France 
production is expected to be distinctly smaller than it was last year but little 
below the average; for Poland a good crop, practically the same as that of last 
year is expected and for Czechoslovakia a large one, distinctly above that of 1934 
and a little above the average. 

Last June we calculated that European production in 1935 would be around 
1,580 million bushels, of which 1,175 million would represent that in the importing 
countries and 405 million that in the exporting countries, namely the four Danu- 
bian countries, together with Poland and Lithuania. In July, in view of the 
somewhat favourable weather betw^een the middle of June and that of July, we 
estimated that the June forecast would have to be increased by from 20 to 40 
million bushels in order to reflect the improvement that had been intimated in 
crop prospects. In the last month, from the middle of July to the middle of 
August, the weather has not been very favourable and it seems likely th^t its 
influence on the cro]) will have cancelled the improvement of the preceding month 
or even brought a slight reduction in the June estimate. Owing to the provisional 
and conjectural character of the various estimates it seems necessary to leave 
unchanged the figure of 1,580 million bushels given in June, all the more because 
a calculation based on the most recent elements, without quite reaching this total, 
is very near it. 

The provisional data of the area cultivated for wheat and the probable pro¬ 
duction in Ruroj)e in 1935 are given below along with those for the ten preceding 
years. 

Production of wheat in Europe, 


Yearb 


Area 

I’rocluction 

UMlt->4eUl 


(thousand acres) 

(iiiillion bushels) 

(bushels per acres) 


(estiinaU') 

. . . . .... 78,000 


20 I 



. 77 .^^’^’ 


19 9 




J.747 

22.3 



. 

1.492 

19.8 

1931 


. 73,<»<>o 

1,430 

18.9 

I 93 f^ 


. 7^,000 

i,3(k) 

18.4 

1929 


. 70,200 

1.4.30 

20.7 

1928 



1,409 

19.8 

1927 



1.274 

17.8 

1926 



1,210 

17 4 

1925 



1,404 

20.1 
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If the final figures confirm the present estimate the European crop will 
be the largest so far obtained, excepting the record crop of 1933; it would thus 
exceed that of last year by about 45 million bushels and the average of 1929-33 
by 80 million bushels. 

Total production of the European importing countries, which we estimate 
at from 1,160 to 1,180 million bushels, would appear to be slightly smaller than 
was obtained last year, when the total was 1,200 million bushels. The reduction 
with respect to 1934 in this group of countries is due in large part to the mediocre 
results in France. Spain and Portugal, which together show a probable diminution 
of about 90 million bushels with respect to last year; it should be noted that in these 
three countries there remain large quantities from the preceding crop, which, despite 
the mediocre production, amply ensure that internal requirements in the season 
just opened will be met. There are also large stocks, exceeding the normal carry¬ 
over, in Sweden, Czechoslovakia and some Baltic countries, wdiere crops are 
reported to be average or even abundant. In the other countries, on the otlier 
hand, the stocks carried over into the present season appear to be less than the 
normal and in some cases very appreciably reduced; in the majority of these 
countries, in Italy, Germany, Greece and Austria, for instance, the new crops 
appear to be much larger than last year. 

The four Danubian countries, Poland and I/ithuania, which form the group 
of European exporting countries, have had crops exceeding those of last year by 
about 55 million bushels. The greatest iraxt of this increase comes from Romania, 
where the wheat area was considerably extended, and, to a less degree, from Bul¬ 
garia and Hungary; for the other countries the changes with respect to last year 
are less important. 

In the Soviet Union the weather continued to favour s])ring wheat, the rains 
in the middle of July having been very beneficial to grain-formation, and an 
abundant production of both winter and spring wheat is ex])ected, though some 
delay is reported in harvesting and threshing, a delay that may involve an a]q)re- 
ciable loss of grain. There are thus prospects of a crop much larger than that 
of last year and possibly even of the same order as that of 1933, which was the 
largest recorded for the >Soviet Itnion. vSiifficient elements are not yet available 
to enable even an approximate evaluation to be made of the surplus exportable 
from the new crop but, if the information on the abundance of the 1935 crop is 
confirmed, the surplus to be placed on the international market may attain dimen¬ 
sions much larger than the 15 to 20 million bushels at present adopted by commer¬ 
cial circles. 

As regards North America the good prospects of the past month have under¬ 
gone a drastic change; a severe spread of rust that occurred toward the end 
of July, particularly in Manitoba and Saskatchewan and the northern Spring 
Wheat States of the United States, and in addition the dryness in part of Saskat¬ 
chewan and the early frosts of mid-August in Alberta have brought about a disas¬ 
trous reduction in unit-yields and quality of spring wheat in two great producing 
countries. 

The estimates published at the beginning of August and appearing in the 
table on page 581 do not take into account for Canada and in part for the United 
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Cereal production. 


COUNTRY 

BRITISB BfSASPRBS ! 

American measures 

1 % 1935 

1935 

X934 

Average 
1929 
to 1933 

1935 1 

Tho 

1934 

Average 
1929 
to 1933 

1934 

» zoo 

Average 

at lOO 

Thousand centals 

nsand bushels 






WHEAT 





Germany.... 


102.683 

99,926 

96.910 

171,135 1 

166,539 

161.514 

102.8 

106.0 

Austria .... 

wj 

9.072 

7,685 

7.130 

15,120 1 

12.809 

11.884 

118.0 

127.2 

Belt^ium .... 


8.269 

8.593 

8.487 

13,782 

14,322 

14.144 

96.2 

97.4 

Bulgaria .... 


37.313 

24,947 

30.951 

62.188 

41,577 

51,584 

149.6 

120 6 

Spain. 


89.722 

104.162 

90.939 

149,533 

173.600 

151.562 

86.1 

98.7 

E>»tonitt .... 

ritj 

522 

818 

436 

871 i 

1.363 

727 

63.9 

119.9 

Finland .... 


2.050 

1.968 

803 

3.417; 

3.280 

1,339 

104.2 

255.2 

ICngl. and Wales 


35.302 

39.155 

26.795 

58.837 i 

65.259 

44,658 

90.2 

131.8 

Scotland . . . 


2.448 

2.486 

1.416 

4.080 i 

4.144 

2,359 

98.5 

172.9 

Greece . . . 


18.519 

15,407 

9.339 

30.864 

25,679 

15,565 

120.2 

198.3 

Hungary .... 


44.423 

38.895 

47.124 

74.037 

64.824 

78,538 

114.2 

94,3 

Italy . . 


168.365 

139,658 

154.812 1 

280,602 ' 

232,758 

258,014 

120.6 

108.8 

Luxemburg . . 

. . ! 

566 

703 

341 i 

944 

1,171 

568 

80.6 

166.2 

Netherlands. . . 


9.559 

10,825 

5.573 i 

15,932 

18,042 

9.287 

88.3 

171.5 

Portugal .... 


9.540 

14.814 

9.206 i 

15,900 

24,690 

15,342 

64.4 

103.6 

Romania . . . 


61.068 

45.933 

64.853 1 

101.778 

76.553 

108.086 

133.0 

94.2 

Swit^e^land i) . 


4.586 

4.007 

3.380 1 

7,643 

6.677 

5.633 

114.5 

133 7 

Yugoslavui . , 


40.786 

40.998 

50.898 

67,975 

68.328 

84.828 

99.5 

80.1 

Totals 


644.793 

600.980 

609.393 

1.074.638 

1,001.615 

1.015,632 

107.3 

105.8 


1 

7.960 

4.034 

10.331 

13.267 

6,724 

17,219 

197.3 

77.0 


1 s) 

2 ) 190,158 

161.475 

202.245 

316.930 

269,125 

337,075 

117.8 

94.0 

United States. . 

fw) 

259.200 

243.600 

343,717 1 

432,000 

406.000 

572.861 

106.4 

75.4 

\s) 

105.600 

54,861 

126.547 

176,000 

91,435 

210,912 

192.5 

83.4 

Totals 


562,918 

463.970 

682,840 

938,197 

773.284 

1,138,067 

121.3 

82.4 

Chosen .... 


5.375 

5.561 

5.361 

8,957 

9.268 

8.935 

96.6 

100 3 

India .... 


217.818 

210.874 

210,112 

363.029 

351,456 

350,187 

103.3 

103.7 

Japan . 


29.453 

28.597 

20,187 

49,087 

47.660 

33,645 

103.0 

145.9 

Turkey 


54.058 

53,129 

56.079 

90.094 

88,546 

93,463 

101.7 

96.4 

Totals 


306,704 

298,161 

291,739 j| 511,167 

496.930 

486,230 

102.9 

1051 

Algeria . . . 


19.202 

26.117 

18.316 

32.003 

43.528 

30,526 

73.5 

104.8 

RKvpt . 


25,913 

22.366 

26.831 ! 

43.221 

37,276 

44,718 

115.9 

96.7 

French Morocco 


10.673 

23,351 

16.767 ' 

17,787 

38,918 

27.944 

45.7 , 

63.7 

Tr;politauia 


106 

139 

79 

176 

231 

132 

76.2 1 

133,3 

Tunisui . . . 


10,362 

8,267 

7.597 

17.269 

13,779 

12,662 

125 3 

136.4 

Totals . 


66,276 

80,240 

69,950 

110,456 

133,732 

115,982 

82.6 ' 

95.2 

l^UAND TOTALS 


1.580,691 

1,443,351 

1,653,562 

2,634,458 

2,405,561 

2,755,911 

109.5 1 

95.6 






RYE 





Germany . 


173,207 

167.720 

174.628 : 

309,300 

299,501 

311,837! 

103.3 

992 

Austria 


12,390 

12.282 

12.010 i 

22,125 

21.932 

21,447 i 

100.9 ' 

103.2 

Belgium . 


10,783 

11,649 

12012 

19.255 

20,802 

21.449 

92.6 1 

89,8 

Btdgaria . 


5,170 

3.682 

5.524 ! 

9,232 

6,576 

9.865 ' 

140.4 i 

93 6 

Spain . 


13.549 

12.419 

12,565 1 

24.194 

22,176 

22.438 1 

109.1 

107.8 

Hsloma 


3.616 

5.076 

4.064 i 

6.456 

9,064 

7.258 1 

71.2 

89.0 

Finland . 


7,584 

8,705 

7.139; 

13.543 

15.545 

12.748 i 

87.1 , 

106 2 

Greece . 


1.698 

1,381 

1.105 

3,031 

2.466 

1.974 1 

122.9 

153.6 

Hungary . 


14.976 

13,653 

16.739 

26.743 

24,381 

29.891 

109 7 

89.5 

Italy ... 


3.475 

3.140 

3.652 i 

6,205 

5,607 

6.522 i 

110.7 

95.1 

Luxemburg. . . . 


260 

307 

258 . 

465 , 

548 

461 1 

84.8 > 

100.9 

Netherlands . . . 

* 

9,226 

11,081 

8.604 1 

16,476 . 

19.788 

15.365 

83.3 

107 2 

Romania . 


8,708 

4.653 

8.241 i 

15.551 

8.308 

14,717 

187.2 , 

105.7 

Switzerland . . . 


772 

695 

835 ' 

1,378 

1,242 

1,491 

111.0 

92.4 

Yugoslavia . . . . 


4.630 

4.305 

4.670 , 

8,267 

7.688 

8.339 

107.5 

99.1 

Totals . 


270,044 . 

260.748 

272,046 

482,221 

465,624 

485,802 

103.6 

99.3 

Canada . 

«-) 

6,179 

2,411 

4.494 ! 

11,034 ' 

4.305 

8,024 

256.3 

137.5 

United States . . 


29.232 1 

1 8.982 

19.694 

52.200 

16.040 

35,167 

325.4 1 

148.4 

Totals . 


33.411 

11.393 

24.188 

63,234 , 

20,345 

43,191 

310.8 

146.4 

Turkey . 


6,191 

6.815 

6.953 

11,055 

12,169 

12.416 

90.8 

89 0 

Algeria . 


14 

25 ' 

23 

25 

45 

> 41 

55.8 

1 61.6 

Grand totals . 


311.660 

278,981 

303,210 

556,535 

498,183 

1 541,450 

111.7 

1 102.8 

1 


• St. 8 Ingl. 
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COUNTRY 

1 ^RZTXSS MBABURBS 

1 Ambrican m^surbs 

II % 193J 

1935 

1934 

Average 

z929toi933 

1935 

1934 

Average 

1929 tor 933 

1934 

•x ZOO 

Average 
** zoo 

Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 





BARLEY 




Germany. 

74,650 

70,634 

69.410 

155.524 

147,156 

144.607 

105.7 

107.5 

Austria. 

6.001 

6.495 

5.998 

12,502 

13,531 

12.497 

92.4 

100.0 

Belgium. 

2,346 

2.320 

1.919 

4,887 

4,833 

3,998 

iOl.l 

122.2 

Bulgaria. 

7.266 

4,090 

7,184 

15,139 

8.522 

14.966 

177.6 

101.2 

Spam. 

41.024 

61,996 

50,358 

85,469 

129,161 

104.914 

66.2 

81.5 

Estonia. 

2,370 

2,533 

2.480 

4.939 

5,277 

5,167 

93.6 

95.6 

Finland. 

4.255 

4,600 

3.653 

8,865 

9.583 

7.611 

92.5 

116.5 

Engl, and Wales . . . 

13,955 

16.285 

17,499 

29.073 

33.927 

36,456 

85.7 

79.7 

Greece. 

5,049 

4,316 

3.759 

10,518 

8,992 

7,831 

117.0 

134.3 

Hungary. 

12,663 

n.992 

14,640 

26,383 

24,983 

30.501 

105.6 

86.5 

Italy. 

4,491 

4.472 

5,386 

9,356 

9,318 

11.221 

100.4 

83.4 

I uxemburg. 

86 

89 

129 

179 

185 

268 

96.7 

66.9 

Netherlands. 

2,445 

2,182 

1.643 

5.094 

4.546 

3,422 

112.0 

148.9 

Romania. 

24.471 

19.210 

43.553 

50.983 

40,021 

90.737 

127.4 

56.2 

Switzerland. 

220 

224 

280 

459 

467 

583 

98.4 

78.8 

Yugoslavia. 

8.157 

9,038 

9.095 

16,994 

18.829 

18,948 

90.3 

89 7 

Totals . . . 

209.449 

220,476 

236,986 

436,364 

459,331 

493,727 

95.0 

88.4 

Canada . 

2 ) 42,725 

30.596 

43.103 

89,010 

53,742 

89,798 

139.6 

99.1 

United States. 

137.760 

56,640 

119,079 

287.000 

118.000 

248.081 

243.2 

115.7 

Totals . . . 

180,485 

87,236 

162,182 

376,010 

181,742 

337,879 

206.9 

111.3 

Chosen. 

25.398 

23,097 

20.455 

52.913 

48,120 

42.616 

1100 

124.2 

Japan . 

37,138 

34.324 

36,771 

77.371 

71,509 

76,607 

108 2 

101 0 

Turkey. 

28,468 

41.429 

33.553 

59,310 

86,311 

69,904 

68,7 

84.8 

Totals . . . 

91.004 

98,850 

90,779 

189.594 

205,940 

189,127 

921 

100.2 

Algeria . 

13.669 

21,482 

16,569 

28.477 

44,755 

34,519 

63.6 

82.5 

Egypt . 

5.021 

4,336 

5.200 

10.461 

9.033 

10,834 

115.8 

96 6 

French Morocco . . . 

12.782 

33,516 

23,174 

26,631 

69.826 

48,279 

38.1 

55 2 

Tripolitan la . 

1,213 1 

661 

650 

2.526 : 

1,378 , 

1.355 

183.3 ‘ 

186.4 

Tunisia . 

8,819 1 

3,307 , 

4.630 

18,372 , 

6,890 

9,645 

266.7 

190.5 

Totals . . . 

41.504 ; 

63,302 . 

50,223 

86,467 

131,882 

104,632 

65.6 

82.6 

Grand totaia . . . 

522,442 ! 

469,864 

540,170 

LOSS,435 

978,895 1 

L125,365 

111.2 

96.7 





OATS 





Germany . 

118,864 

120,204 ' 

144,830 , 

371,449 

375.634 1 

452.591 1 

1 98 9 

82.1 

Belgium. 

14,575 i 

15,083 : 

15.853 ; 

45,546 

47,135 

49.539 * 

96.6 

91.9 

Bulgaria. 

2,873 

1,610 , 

2,559 ! 

8.977 

5,032 

7,997 

178.4 , 

112.2 

Spain. 

10,991 1 

16,630; 

15.083 i 

34,348 

51,969 ' 

47.133 

66.1 

72.9 

Estonia. 

3.II9 1 

3,518 

3,163 ' 

9.747 , 

10,994 

9.885 i 

88 7 

98 6 

Finland. 

15,278 ' 

17,115 

13,720 ; 

47,744 

53,485 , 

42,875, 

89 3 

1114 

Engl, and Wales . . . 

24.573 i 

24.998 1 

29.474 ; 

76.790 

78.120 

92,1061 

98.3 

83.4 

Greece. 

2.822 ! 

2,172 ! 

2.012 ! 

8.818 : 

6.787 : 

6,289' 

129 9 

140.2 

Hungary. 

4,890 

5,718 ' 

6,787 :: 

15,281 * 

17.869 ; 

21 , 210 ; 

85.5 ‘ 

72.0 

Italy. 

11,372 1 

10,803 ' 

13,164 1 

35,537 , 

33.758 

41.1371 

105.3 

86.4 

Luxemburg. 

950 , 

1.002 

1.012 

2,970 

3,133 

3,164' 

94.8 

93.9 

Netherlands. 1 

5,955 

6.337 

6.728 i 

18.608 

19,803 

21.024 

94.0 

88.5 

Romania. 

14.771 

12.418 1 

20.438 i 

46,159 

38,806 

63,867 i 

118.9 

72.3 

Switzerland. 

463 

449 

806;; 

1.447 , 

1,404 j 

2.5171 

103.0 

57.5 

Yugoslavia . 

6.173 , 

7.351 

6.794 

19,290 1 

22.972 ! 

21.231 j 

84.0 

90.6 

Totals . . . 

237,669 \ 

245,408 1 

282,423 l| 

742,711 \ 

766,901 

882,565\ 

96.8 

84.2 

Canada . 

2 ) 141,506 ' 

109,181 

117,865 

2 ) 442.207 

341.190 

368.327,! 

129.6 

120.1 

United States .... 

379.840 

168320 

352,048 1 

1.187.000 , 

526.000 

1,100.151 1 

225 7 

107.9 

Totals . . . 

521.346 

277,501 ; 

469,913 

1.629,207 

867,1% , 

1,468.478 1| 

187 9 

110.9 

Turkey . 

5,664 

3,185 ‘ 

3.279 it 

l, 

17.699 ; 

9.954 

10 . 2471 ; 

177 8 . 

172.7 

Algeria . 

2,183 ' 

3,804 i 

3.710 1; 

6.821 

11,889 ! 

11.594'1 

57.4 

58,8 

French Morocco . . . 

439 i 

606 , 

677 1 

1,371 ' 

1.894 ! 

2.1I5;| 

72.4 

64.8 

Totals . . . 

2,622 , 

4,410 I 

4,3*7 

8,192 1 

13,783 , 

13,709 V 

59.4 

59.7 

Grand totals * * * | 

767,301 ’ 

530,504 

760,002 1' 

2,397,809 

L657,828 ; 

2,374.9991! 

144.6 ; 

lOLO 


10 ) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop — i) Including spelt and tncslin — 2 ) Conjectural estimate based on 
crop condition on 31 July, for wheat the damage undergone in August lias greatly lowered the estimate. 
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States this change in the situation, since they are based on crop condition at 
the beginning of August; the next official report based on crop condition on i 
September must be awaited to enable the seriousness and extent of the losses 
and the approximate volume of the crop to be established, especially for Canada. 
The estimate made on i August of the spring wheat crop in the United States 
involved a reduction of about one-third on that of a month previously, the 
decrease amounting to 97 million bushels; at the same time the estimate of winter 
wheat production has been reduced by 26 million. With the damage registered 
in August the total volume of v/heat production in the United States this year 
threatens to be such as will not cover the re<piirements of internal consumption, 
as happened in the past season, so that it would be necessary again to draw on 
stocks, which, though reduced, still offered on i July a margin of 67 million 
bushels over the minimum carryover. 

As regards Asia the final forecast of India brings only a small decrease of 
4 million bushels on the preceding estimate. Fairly satisfactory results are 
indicated for the Levantine countries, Turkey, vSyria and Palestine having had 
a crop practically equivalent to that of last year, despite the damage caused in 
several areas by drought and blasting. In the Far East 1he Japanese crop is 
confirmed to be abundant and that of Manchuria gives grounds for expecting 
good >'ields: that of Chosen is average. The production of China seems, on 
the other hand, to be smaller than it was last year, when the crop was satisfac¬ 
tory: recent serious floods have compromised a large part of the rice crop. 

Production in North Africa may be assumed, consequent on the poor crop 
in Morocco, to be about 20 less than in 1934 and even slightly below the 
average. 

Summarizing the present outlook as determined by the information reaching 
the IiLstitute, it may be said that the northern hemisphere, not including the 
U. S. S. R. and China, will give a crop of from 3,000 to 3,100 million bushels; this 
total would exceed tlie extremely small one of 1934 by only 100 to 150 million 
bushels and would be distinctly below' the 1929-33 average of 3,320 million bushels. 

If tlie 1935 crop in the northern hemisphere appears to be rather poor, the first 
stages of that in the southern liemisphere offer a no more satisfactory prospect. 
In Australia sowings were carried out late owing to drought and germination 
was unsatisfact<'>ry. Between the middle of July and the middle of August 
general rains fell almost everywhere, greatly to the benefit of sowing, but they 
were not sufficiently heavy to ensure good deveh^pnient of the crop in Western 
Australia and in a large part of v^outh Australia and in mid-August the need of 
rain was acutely felt in these areas. The area under wheat does not appear to 
be substantially different from last year's figure. 

In Argentina the drought that lias prevailed for several months, especially 
in the centre and north of the wdieat belt, greatly hindered preparation of the 
land and sowings and the latter w'ere late over a great ])art of the area. There 
has consequently been a heavy fall in the wheat area ami it is expected that sow¬ 
ings will be smaller than last >ear; the press foresees a reduction of 25 % and even 
30 % on those of last season but such percentages do not seem very likely. The 
insufficiency of rain in July and the first half of August led to irregular germina- 
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tion; crop condition in mid-August was mediocre and" rains were wanted ur¬ 
gently throughout the wheat belt. 

On the whole present prospects indicate for the two great producing countries 
of the southern hemisphere a production below the average. 

Taken together with the rather unsatisfactory results obtained in the 
northern hemisphere, the mediocre prospects that appear in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere make it seem likely that world production this year will not suffice 
to cover consumption requirements and that it will be necessary during the 
present season once more to have recourse to stocks of old wheat, as was the 
case during the season just ended. 

The estimates of quantities of old w'heat existing on i August 1935 in the 
exporting countries and afloat, according to the most recent information, brought 
together in the following table, indicate that during the 1934-35 season the 
burden of stocks, still very heavy at the beginning of that season, underwent 
a very appreciable reduction, estimated at about 200 million bushels and equi¬ 
valent to about 30 % of the total. 

Stocks of old crop wheat on i August. 

(million Imshela) 


COUNTRIES 

192 b ■ 

1927 

I92« 1 

1929 

_ 

1930 

i93i 

1932 1 

1933 

1934 ' 

1 

1935 

United States i) . 

116 

j 

141 

152 

273 ' 

325 • 

352 1 

j 

1 

416 

412 

306 ' 

172 

Canada 2 ) . . , i. ... 

40 

56 

92 

128 

128 , 

140 , 

136 I 

212 

203 , 

213 

Argentina 3 ) .. 

48 i 

49 1 

68 i 

109 

35 

49 i 

33 i 

50 ; 

88 

50 

Australia 3 ). 

12 

24 

26 

29 , 

38 

49 

38: 

43 ! 

73 1 

47 

Afloat. 

: 39 1 

46 I 

45 , 

37 1 

39 

38 1 

30 ; 

32 

34 ' 

18 

Total . . . 

255 

SJ6 ! 

383 \ 

576 : 

565 ; 

628 

653 1 

1 

749 

704 ' 

500 


i) Stocks on I July, mclmlina; flour in the city mills expressed in terms of grain and including also domestic 
wheat in store in Canada — 2 ) Incluiling domestic wheat m store in the U S. A — 3 ) Exportable (luantities 
on I August. 


Despite this great decrease the volume of stocks remaining on i August 
1935 was still much larger than that normally recorded before the 1929 crisis. 
In order to estimate grosso modo the probable size of the further deduction 
expected for the present season in consequence of the smallness of the 1935 
crop, it is necessary to sketch the balance of available supplies and requirements 
of wheat. Being based on incomplete elements and on numerous hypotheses 
and conjectures, due especially to the uncertainty that still characterizes the 
results of the North American and »Soviet'crops, to say nothing of those in the 
southern hemisphere, as yet far from harvest-time, such a balance must be 
accepted only as a very crude calculation for purely indicative purposes. 

Surpluses exportable, from the 1935 crop. — We estimate the exportable 
surpluses as follows in millions of bushels: Canada 150-180; Argentina and 
Australia 160-180; U. S. S. R., Danubian countries, North Africa and others 
90-120; a total of 400-480 million bushels. 
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Import requirements m 1935-36. — The European demand may be estimated 
at between 350 and 370 million bushels and that of extra-European countries 
at 150 to 170 million, giving a total of from 500 to 540 million bushels. The 
deficiency of the 1935 exportable surplus with respect to import requirements 
in 1935-36 to be covered by drawing on the stocks existing on i August 1935 
therefore oscillates between a minimum of 20 million and a maximum of 140 
million bushels and would average 80 million bushels. 


As regards the other cereals prosi)ects may be summarized as follows. 

Rye. — European production is abundant despite the dry and very hot 
weather of July and tlie first half of August, which hastened maturity in many 
areas. The crop will be larger than that of 1934, which w'as a year of very 
good production, and also above the 1929-33 average. North American pro¬ 
duction, which is of little importance, w^ould also appear to be relatively large. 

Barley. — The total production of European countries is only mediocre, 
owing to the poor crop in Spain and Romania. For the latter country the crop 
distinctly exceeds that of last >'ear, which was very poor, but remains much be¬ 
low the average. In North America the crop, though reduced by the bad w^eather 
of July, distinctly exceeds the small one of 1934 and is practically equivalent to 
the average. In Asia the Far Eastern countries have had good results but in 
the Near J^ast, especially Turkey, and in North Africa, especially Morocco, the 
crop is a small one. 

Oats. — Fhiropean production appears to be practically the same as last 
year but that of North America is much larger. 

G. Cafovk. 


Germafiv: July was characterized by rather variable weather with some cold days 
and overca.st .sky, rain was. however, insufficient. Crop condition on i August w’as rather 
below^ that of a month previously but better than on i August 1934 

According to the most recent estimate production of spelt this year is about 
2,693,000 centals against 3,103,000 in 14)34 and 3,232,000 on the average of tlie five years 
ending 1933: percentages 83 2 and 82.4). 

Austria: Winter wdieat was brought in in good conditions. Pnxluction was larger 
than last year thanks e.specially to the favourable weather. Spring wdieat w^as harv^^sted 
in the lowlands; in many ca.ses it .suffered from blasting. The winter rye crop w^as 
better south of the Danube than north. (»rain-foriiiation of .spring rye was favourable 
in the Alpine districts while to the north of the Danube it was less satisfactory. 

This year more interest than usual is being taken in wdnter barley wdiicli has given 
good results in Tyower Aastria. in Styria, howwer, pnxluction is smaller. Spring barley 
ripened too rapidly, especially on the lighter lands, but the grain is w^ell formed and has a 
good colour. Oats ripened everywhere too early owing to the drought, the straw’ is small 
and grain-formation leaves much to be desired. 
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Area and Crop Condition. 
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«) 

6) 

c) 

«) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

WHEAT 
















Germany . 


5.145 

5,431 

1 5.015 

94.7 

102.6 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

Austria . . 

jw;) 

\*s) 

579 

548 

21 

502 

1 22 

105.6 

115.4 

... 

2.1 

2.5 

— 

— 

1.9 

2.2 


z 

2.6 

2.4 

— 


Belgium . . 


386 

385 

381 

100.2 

101.3 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Bulgaria 


3.037 

3.057 

2.988 

99.3 

101.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•Denmark . 


136 

28C 

255 



— 

— 

99 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

96 

Spain . . . 


11.063 

11,039 

11.084 

ibb.2 

99.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Estonia 

• w) 

52 

55 

37 

95.0 

140.4 

— 

— 

87 

— 

— 

82 

— 

— 

— 

Finland , 

136 

125 

53 

108 9 

257.1 

— 

100 


— 

— 


— 

— 


France 1 ) . 

jtt’i 

13.091 

12.863 

12.612 

101.81 103.8 

— 


_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



143 

339 

370 

42.3! 38.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Engl and Wales . 

1.771 

1.759 

1,364 

100.7 

129.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Scotland. . . 


101 

98 

57 

1035 ; 177 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Greece. . . . 


2.020 

1.957 

1,479 

103.2 

136.6 

— 

— 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Hungary , 


4.005 

3.799 

3.925 

105 4 

102 0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy . . . . 


12,395 

12.238 

12.074 

101.3 

102.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 



— 

Eatvia. . . 

.w) 

207 

210 

146 

99.0 

142.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lithuania . . 

521 

514 

500j 

101.4 

104.2 

117 

— 

— 

117 

— 


117 

— 

— 

Luxemburg . 


40 

40 

27 

100.0 

149.4 

2.4 

— 

— 

1.9 

— 

— 

2.0 

— 

— 

•Norway . . . 



46 

29 



— 

— 

94 

— 

— 

96 

— 

— 

96 

Netherlands 


377 

366 

216 

‘ 162.9 

1*74.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 ) 72 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

Poland. . . 


3,794 

3.774 

3 ) 3.763 

100.5 

1008 

— 

— 

— 

3.5 


— 

— 

— 

— 

f s) 

607 

609 

3 ) 345 

99.4 

175.7 


— 

— 

3.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Romania. . . 

8.518 

7,610 

7.535 

111.9 

113.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

f) 

— 

<i) 

— 

— 

•Sweden . . . 


1 T “ 

718 

690 

... 


— 

— 

— 

— 

2)3.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Switserland . 

. 4) 

211 

211 

180 

100.0 

117.3 

— 

— 

— 

110 

— 

— 

— 

— 

% 

Czeebo- \ w) 5 ) 

2,172 

2,09^ 

1.995 

103.5 

108.9 

— 

— 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Slovakia | 

s) 

215 

230 

91 

93.6 

236,0 

— 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Yugoslavia 


5.354 

5.081 

5,184 

105.4 

103.3 

— 

— 

— 

- 1 



— 

■— 

— 

Total Europe 


75.940 

74,437 

71,923 

102.0 

105.6 


- 

- 


- 

- 

““ 

- 

- 

U. S. S. R. . . 

.w) 

31.836 

29.893 

24.987 

106.5 

127.4 

— 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


Canada . . . 

nl 

6) 555 

7) 22.808 

3 ) 426 

3 ) 23.559 

3) 658 

3 ) 25,278 

130.4 

96.8 

84.3 

90.2 

- 

- 1 

81 


- 

96 

97 

- 

- 

63 

United States 

jw) 

6) 31,389 

3 ) 32,968 

3 ) 37.780 

95.2 

83.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

73.0 

— 

— 

— 

•is) 

6) 20.837 

3 ) 9.281 

3 ) 19,841 

224.5 

105.0 

— 


— 

85.1 

— 

— 


— 

30.4 

Total America 


75,589 

66,234 

83,557 

114.1 

90.5 





- 


- 

- 

- 

India 8). . . 


34.485 

35.992 

32,516 

95.8 

106.1 

_ 









Japan .... 

. , 

1.626 

1,589 

1,280 

102.3i 

127.0 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

— 


Syria and Lebanon 

1,288 

1,175 

1,170 

109.7 

110.1 

— 


— 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

98 

•Turkey . . . 


tt>) 5.482 

6.871 

7,385 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Asia 

• • 

37,399 

38,756 

34,966 

96.5 

106.9 


- 

- 



- 

- 

- 

- 

Algeria . . . 


4,077 

4.068 

3,839 

100.2 

106.2 










Cyrenaica . . 


52 

22 

20 

233.3 

257.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Egypt . . . 

. , 

1.463 

1.442 

1.595 

101.5 

91.8 

— 

— 

— 

107 

— 

— 



— 

French Morocco . 

3,210 

3.018 

2.885 

106.4 

111.3 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tripolitan ia . 


30 

25 

22 

120.0; 

133.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tunisia . . . 


1.829 

1,903 

1.952 

96.1 

93.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Total Africa . 

• • 

10,661 

10,478 

10,313 

101.8 

103.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 


GtAffD TOTAL 

i >») 

199,589 

189,905 

200,759 

105.1 

99.4 


_ 







— 

i n) 

231,425 

219,798 

225,746 

105.3 

1 

102.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 








































- 587 


s 






j 




«) 

6) 

C) 

Rve 



1 







’ Germanv . . 

\w) 

rs) 

11.098 

ll,098i 

11,257 

100.0, 

98.6 

— 

— 

— 

Austria . . . 

887 

909i 

40, 

897 

43 

97.5, 

98.9 j 

2.3 

2.6 


— 

Belgium . . 

*525 

544 

561 

*96.6, 

93.6 ! 

— 

— 

— 

Bulgaria . . 


429 

476 

570 

90.2: 

75.3 } 

— 

— 

— 

•Denmark . . 



377 

346 

1 

... i 

— 

— 

94 

Spain .... 


1.401 

1.451, 

1,512 

96.6, 

92.7 1 

— 

— 

— 

Estonia . . . 


358 

364 

358 

98.5' 

100.2 1 

... 

— 


Finland . . . 


613 

609, 

532 

100.6 

115.2 i 

— 

100 

— 

France i) , . 


1.660 

1.682; 

1,807 

98.7i 

91.9 1 

— 

— 

— 

Greece . . . 


185 

182! 

162 

101.6 

II4.I 1 

— 

— 

— 

Hungary. . . 


1.548 

1.586. 

1,590 

97.6 

97.4 1 

— 

— 

— 

Italy .... 


270 

278 

297 

97.3 

91.1 ! 

— 

— 

— 

Latvia . . . 

.ttd 

647 

654,9) 

1.225! 

608 

99.0 

106.5 ! 

— 

— 

— 

Lithuania . . 


1.236 

1,194 

100.9 

103.5 i 

117 

— 

— 

Luxemburg . 


19 


19 

100.0 

101.4, 

2.2 

— 

— 

•Norway . . . 




17 



— 

— 

96 

Netherlands . 


502 

4631 

445 

108.5 

112.8 ' 

— 

— 

— 

Poland . . . 


14,100 

13,963 3) 14.211 

101.0 

99.2 

- 

— 

— 

is) 

60 

61 3) 

66 

98.5 

91.1 : 


— 

— 

Romania . . 

951 

912 

913 

104 4 

104 2 , 

— 

— 

— 

•Sweden . . . 


... 

581, 

561 


... 1 

— 

— 

— 

Switzerland . 


35 

35' 

47 

'98.5* 

73.9 


— 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

\W) 

1 s) 

2,417 

55 

2.415 

58 

2,530 

62 

100.1 

95.0 

95.5 

89.5 , 
105.2 ! 

_ 


— 

Yugoslavia . 

.tt) 

542 

519 

516 

104.4 


— 

— 

Total Europe . 


39,538 

39,503^ 

40,154 

lOOJ 

98.5 , 

— 

— 

— 

U. S. S. R. . . 

.«’) 

58,519' 

60.975 

64,626 

96.0 

90.5 1 
91.3 


— 

— 

Canada . • . 

iW) 

6) 624 1) 

587:3) 

683 

106.3 



— 

1 s) 

7) 135 

148 3) 

236 

91.3 

57.3 1 


— 

89 

United States 


<») 3.699 ?) 

1,942.3) 

3,104 

190.5 

119.2 , 


— 

— 

Total America 


4,458 

2,6V \ 

4,023 

166.5 

II0.9 . 


— 

— 

•Turkey . . . 


tv) 591 

U04 

644 



— 

— 

- 

Algeria . . . 


' 3 

3! 

4 

81.8 

76.0 1 

— 1 

I *“ 

— 

Grand total. 

fm) 

43,999 
102358 1 

42,183 

44,181 

' 104.3 

99.6 

— 1 

— 


\n) 

03,158, 108,807 

99.4 

94.2 1 

— 

— 

; — 

Barley 


1 

) 



101.6 i 




Germany . . 

. . 

i 3.937 

4.0301 

3.876 

97.7 

— ; 

i _ 

' — 

Austria . . . 

iW) 

22 

19 

19 

117.1 

114.4 ) 

2.3 

; — 

— 

( s) 

380 

397 

397 

95.6 

95.6 

2.6 

— 

— 

Belgium . . . 


99 

97 

83 

102.3 

119.9 i 

— 

— 

— 

Bulgaria . . . 


509 

569 

602 

89.5 

84.5 j 

— 

: — 

, — 

•Denmark , 


1 

1 * • • 

841 

890 



101 

i — 

— 

Spam .... 


4.536 

4.502 

4,629 

100.8 

9k'0 i 

— 

! — 

— 

I'inland . . 


; 329 

325 

298 

101.1 

110.3 ; 

— 

, 100 

— 

France i) . . 

^wj ' 

1 438 

416 

424 

105.5 

103.4 1 

_ 1 

1 _ 

, — 

1 s) 

1.370 

1,457. 

1,413 

94.0 

97.0 ! 

— j 

j — 

' — 

Engl, and Walt 


793 

861 

976 

92.1 

81.2 i 

— ’ 

1 — 

— 

Scotland. . . 


77 

96; 

85 

80.0 

90.9 i 

— 1 

I 100 

1 — 

Greece. . . . 


544 

526 

508 

103.3 

107.1 i 

— 

1 — 

' — 

Hungary. . . 


1.181 

1.18i: 

1.167 

100.1 

101.3 ‘ 

— 

1 — 

— 

Italy .... 


481 

491, 

546 

98.D 

88 1 i 

— 

1 — 

— 

Lithuania . . 


507 

503, 

495 

100 7 

102.4 

113 

1 — 

— 

Luxemburg. . 


i ^ 

6 

10 

99.4' 

66.1 

2.4 

— 

— 

•Norway . . . 



147| 

137 

*156.8' 

. , 

101 

, — 

— 

Netherlands . 

(w) 

'*’37 

23f 

19 

196.8 

— : 

1 — 

— 

1*) 

61 

56, 

45 

109 1 

136.4 

- ; 

i — 

— 

Poland. . . . 


77 

77! 3) 

131 

100.3. 

59.3 

— 

— 

— 

1 S) 

2.907 

2.867,3) 

2.903 

101.4' 

100.1 

— j 

— 

— 

Rofnania . . 

, , 

3,998 

4.332) 

4,720 

92.3, 

84.7 

— 

— 

— 

•Sweden , . , 



247, 

303 



— 

.... 

— 

Switzerland. . 


14 

14i 

18 

*98.2: 

77.4 

— ] 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

\w) 

1 s) 

14 

1.594 

111 

1.6331 

17 

1,723 

123,2. 

97.6< 

84.2 

92.5 

—- 

- 


Yugoslavia. . 

.w) 

594 

5891 

617 

101.0, 

96.3 1 

— 1 

— 

— 

Total Europe, 


24,505 

25,078]^ 

25,721 

97.7 

95.3 

“■ 1 

— 































s 


588 


.Akba Sown 


COUNTRIES 

*935 

1934 

Average 

19*9 

% 

1933 



Crop condition (f) 




to 

1933 

1934 

Aver 

I-VIII.X935 

1-V1I-X933 

I-VIII-X934 


Thousand acres 


■» 100 










Canada. 

7) 3.798 

3 ) 3.612 

3 ) 4.538 

105.1 

■ 

«) 

b) 

c) 

93 


b) 

c) 

98 

a) 

b) 

c) 

68 

United States . , 

6) 12.957 

3) 7,095 

3 ) 12.194 

182.6 

106.3 

— 

— 

74.6 

87.6 

— 

— 

... 

— 

40.3 

Total America . . 

16,755 

10,707 

16,732 

155.8 

100.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Japan . 

1.919 

1,860 

2,088 

103.2 

91.9 

_ 

/) 

_ 

_ 

/) 

_ 

r) 

_ 


Syria and Lebanon 

715 

611 

810 

117.0 

88.3 

— 


— 

— 

ima 

— 

— 

100 

— 

•Turkey. 

w) 2.190 

3,294 

3.417 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Asia. . . 

2,634 

2,471 

2,898 

106.6 

90.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Algeria. 

3,094 

3,131 

3,431 

98.8 

90.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Cyrcnaica .... 

151 

110 

84 

137.4 

178.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^gypt . 

281 

284 

342 

98.7 

82.1 

— 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

French Morocco . 

3,988 

3.844 

3.344 

103.8 

119.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tripolitania . . . 

272 

247 

282 

1100 

96.5 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tunisia. 

1,532 

988 

1.221 

155.0 

125.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Afrtca . . . 

9,318 

8,604 

8,704 

108.3 

107.1 

— 

— 




— 

— 

— 

— 

Gkand total . , 

53^12 

46,860 

54,055 

113.6 

98.4 

- 


- 

— 




- 

-- 

OATS 















Germany .... 

6.939 

7,773 

8.317 

89.3 

83.4 

— 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 


— 

— 

__ 

•Austria. 


743 

759 



29 

— 

— 

2.4 


— 

24 

— 

— 

Belgium .... 

710 

735 

720 

96.6 

98.7 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


Bulgaria. 

264 

312 

328 

84.5 

80.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•Denmark. 


943 

960 



101 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


85 

Spain. 

1,619 

1,877 

1,917 

‘86.3 

84.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Finland . 

1,171 

1,173 

1,106 

99.9 

105.9 

— 

f) 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

n) 

France 1 ) . . 

2,169 

1,983 

2,117 

109.4 

102.5 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,024 

6,091 

6,413 

98.9 

93.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Engl, and Wales . 

1,416 

1.402 

1,672 

101.0 

847 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Scotland. 

826 

816 

862 

101 2 

95.9 

— 

100 

-r- 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

95 

Greece. 

358 

336 

322 

106.7 

111.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

553 

552 

619 

100 1 

89.3 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italv. 

1,050 

l.049| 

1,182 

100.2 

88.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 

Lithuania .... 

824 

812 

891 

101 5 

92.5 

123 

— 

— 

117 

— 

— 

113 

— 

— 

Luxemburg . . . 

67 

67 

72 

1 100.0 

92.7 

2.3 

— 

— 

2.0 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

•Norway . ... 


226! 

' 238 



— 

— 

98 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

96 

Netherlands . . . 

’*320 

323| 

364 

‘99 1 

87.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2)71 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Poland. 

5.488 

5.466 

3 ) 5.424 

100.4 

101.2 

— 

— 

— 

3.3 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Romania .... 

1.947 

2,0441 

2,369! 

95.3 

82.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

•Sweden . 

1,628! 

1,618 

1 


— 

— 

— 

.;)113 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Switzerland . . , 

‘"25 

25 

45 

*99.8! 

' 54.9 

— 

— 

— 

1 102 

— 

— 

— 

— 

95 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1,958 

1,976 

2,050 

99.31 

95.5 

— 

— 

— 

2.9j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia. . .:o) 

66 

84 

10 ) 73 

78.2 

90.4 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Total Europe. . . 

33,794 

34,896 

36,863 

96.9 

91.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Canada . 

7) 14,317 

3 ) 13.731 

. 3 ) 13.051 

104.3 

109.7 

_ 

_ 

90 

_ 

__ 

96 

_ 

_ 

72 

United States . . 

6) 39.530 

3 ) 30,172 

3 ) 39.201 

131 0 

100 8 

78 3 

— 

— 

87 5 

— 

— 


— 

36.2 

Syria and Lebanon 

30 

32 

29 

93.7 

104.7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

100 

_ 

_ 

100 

_ 

•Turkey. 

tt) ^408 

419 

387 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Algeria. 

438 

450 

554 

j 

97.3 

79.0 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

French Morocco . 

72 

66 

83 

109.2 

86.6 

— 

— 

— 

... 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Tunisia. 

74 

49 

86 

150.0 

85.9 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Africa . . . 

584 

565 

723 

103.1 

80.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Grand total . . 

88,255 

79,396 

89,867 

111.2 

98.2 

— 

— 

- 


- 

- 

- 


- 


(t^ See eicplanatlon according to the various systems, page 577- — *) Countries not included in the totals. — 
a) Above the average. — b) Average — c) Below the average. — d) Very good. — e) Good. — f) Average. — g) Bad. 
— A) Very bad. — m) Not including U. S. S. R. — n) Including XJ. S. S. R. — w) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop. — 
X) Estimates of r May. — 2) Middle of the month — 3) Aren harvested. — 4) Including spelt atuPmeslin — 
5) Including spelt. — 6) Area expected to l>e harvested — 7) Area to be plantcfl according to farmers’ intentions 
on I May 1935 — 8) Fourth estimate. — 9) Average 1930 to 1Q33. — lo) Year 1933. 
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Belgium: Temperatures were high and the weather was too dry in July. Harvest¬ 
ing was carried out in excellent conditions but the heat caused premature ripening. 
Yields were below expectations. 

According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to spelt this year is 
about 38,700 acres against 35,900 in 1934 3^,300 on the average of the five years 

ending 1933; percentages 107.8 and 106.6. The corresponding production is estimated 
at about 587,000 centals against 544,000 and 613,000; percentages 107.8 and 95.8. 
The corresponding figures for ineslin are as follows: Area 13,000, 8,500 and 8,500 
acres percentages 153.7 and 153.4. Production 197,000 centals (340,000 bushels), 
128,000 centals (221,000 bushels) and 122,000 centals (210,000 bushels). Percentages: 
153.7 and 162.1. 

Bulgaria: Weather in July was generally favourable to harvesting, which in the 
first half of the month was completed everywhere, while toward the end of the month 
threshing was over in the greater part of the country. 


Deyr mark: Condition of meslin on 15 July was loi in the Islands, 99 in Jutland 
against 86 in the country as a whole on 15 July 1934. 


Estonia • In Juh’ temperatures were generally favourable to growth. In the north 
the cro])s suffered from the smallness of precipitation but in the south rainfall was 
adequate. In the islands and in the north Osciyns frit caused some damage to barley, 
oats and mixed crops Condition of meslin on 1 August w’as 100, or average, on the 
system of the Institute 


Irish Free State: In J uly the w’eather was almost continuously bright, warm and 
dry, with heavy night dews, and favoured growth Reports so far indicate a normal 
harvest time and production. No damage due to weather or disease is reported. The 
wheat crop is estimated to be about 75 larger than last year's, due to increased area* 
For a similar reason the oat crop may be about 5 heavier. The other crops will 
probably show no very appreciable change. 


Finland: According to the most recent estimate production of meslhi this year is 
about 573,000 centals (988,000 short ton.s) agamst 615,000 (1,060,000) in 1934 and 
421,000 (72r),ooo) on the average of the five years ending 1933, j)ercentages 93 3 and 
13O.2. 

Frayn c' The weather from 10 Juh" to 10 August was on the whole dry and very 
hot, favouring harvesting but causing more blasting, violent rains lell toward the middle 
oi Jul\', causing fairly serious though localized damage, particularh" in the southwest. 

The first thre.shings continued the expectations of last montli for wheat, unit- 
yields being very irregular owing to the excessively rainy and cold .spring and to pre¬ 
mature ripening; considerable areas were affected by take-all and not a few by blast¬ 
ing. Unit-yields were especially small in the vSouth of the Paris Basin, in the Beauce 
and in the Centre and Soutli; they appeared better and to have attained a good average 
in some parts o^ the nortli, east and west. On 3 August a declaration of tlie Minister 
of Agriculture placed the crop provisionally at around 176 million centals (2()4 million 
busliels); since then the general opinion, influenced by the first threshing results, has 


** Si. 8 Ingl. 
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returned to the figure of 165 (276) millions; some even indicate a minimum of 154 
(257) millions but this seems excessively pessimistic. Quality of the wheat is also irreg¬ 
ular; specific weight is in most areas fairly good, for hard wheats in tlie South and in 
Provence and in the Rhone valley better than last year. There is, however, a rather 
large proportion of broken and crushed grains due to blasting; by some accounts tliere 
are some million bushels unfit for milling. 

Oats and barleys, of which the crop was reported good a month ago also suffered, 
especially in the case of spring oats, from the intense heat that prevailed in July. Ap¬ 
pearance is irregular, good in some localities while in otners, fairly numerous, the ears 
are reported to be light and the grains too small. Rye appears to have better with¬ 
stood the drought and heat and unit-yields are reported to be good in the main 
centres of production. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In most di.stricts dry sunny and wann weather 
prevailed in July, with only some local showers, in the nortnevest of Kngland, ho¬ 
wever, there was a fairly appreciable precipitation in the third week. 

Wheat ripened rapidly, often before the ears were full, in Kngland and Wales 
harvesting began in very good conditions and a good crop was expected, tnough rather 
smaller on lighter lands, while in Scotland an early harvc.st was anticipated. The 
yield of wheat in Kngland and Wales was foreca.st at about 17cwt. ])er acre, ap¬ 
proximately ecpial to the average of the past ten years but 2 cwt. per acre below the last 
yearns yield. Barley improved in Kngland and Wales in July though in some local- 
lities the straw was short and the heads had not filled out well, in Scotland its condi¬ 
tion was average. The probable yield in Kngland and Wales was estimated at 15 V4 ^'wt 
per acre, about cwt below the final ten-year average and i 11 cwt. le.ss than last 
year’s yield. Oats vaiied considerably in Kngland and Wales, winter oats being gener¬ 
ally good and spring oats lighter and rather .short in the straw, in Scotland, where 
oats suffered more than other cereals from lack of ram, condition was average The 
yield in Kngland and Wales was expected to be J3 I2 acre, ^ j cwt le.ss 

than in 1934 and Vi cwt. below^ the ten-year average. 


Hungary: In general the grain was shrunken, after premature ripening, save in 
the case of wrheat, which was well-developed and well-filled. The straw* is of normal 
length. 

« 

Italy: Weather wms generally dry and the rare rains, though beneficial, were not 
suflScient for the crops, which .suffered from lack of moisture, especially in the Centre. 
Prospects were, however, satisfactory. Threshuig was carried out in good conditions. 


Latvia: At the beginning of July temperatures w^ere below* normal and the month 
in general was characterized by very rainy weather Precipitation w^as considerably 
above normal, by from 50 % to too %. Of the corre.sjiondents 44 4 reported condi¬ 
tion of winter wdieat average on 15 July, 39 o % above average and i 5.7 % below' aver¬ 
age. Corresponding figures for .spring wheat were 46.1 %, 45.1 and 8.8 for rye 
39.3 %> 5fi-5 % and 4.2 %, for spring barley 48.5 %, 36.7 and 13.0 % and for oats 
3S.0 %, 53-1 and 8,9 % 

Lithuania: During July rains were frequent and temperatures fell. Nevertnele.ss 
all cereal crops passed the month well. In some places the best winter crops were 
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laid. The harvest bej^an at the end of the month in normal weather. Condition of 
meslin on i August was, according to the system of the Institute, 123 against Ji6 
on I July 1935. 

Luxemburg: The sunny weather in July caused premature ripening. The crop 
is in advance of normal. Outturn and quality are generally satisfactory. 

According to the most recent estimate production of mcwslin this year is about 
91,800 centals (158,300 bushels) against 107,400 (185,200) in 1934 123,200 (212,500) 

on the average of the five years ending 1933; percentages 85.5 and 74.5. 

Norway: Conditidh of meslin on i August was 105, as on i July 1935, against 
92 on I August 1934. 

Netherlands: In mid-June condition of winter wheat was good; some laying was 
reported but only in a few localities. In Zeeland and Groningen take-all was still 
present. In general ripening was rapid. Condition of sunmier wheat was good. That 
of rye was somewhat variable but in general satisfactor}'. Winter rye ripened too 
rapidly and the grains remained small and the straw short. Condition of summer 
rye was rather better. Even for oats ripening was too rapid. 

Poland The abundant rains in the first half of July almost everywhere save in 
the west and in \\\arszawa, Lodz and Kielce, where the drought per.sisted, had an un¬ 
favourable effect on condition of cereals and in particular on that of winter and spring 
wheat and spring rye 

This deterioration was caused especially by excessive humidity and laying and 
by the ai:)pearance of rust and agrotis. 

The beginning of the cereal harvest was hindered by rains. In general, however, 
though the condition of winter and spring cereals had slightly worsened on 15 July 
with re.spect to 5 July, it remained practically the same as on 15 Jime and, especially 
for rye, better than on 15 July last year, as will be seen from the following table: 


Croj)-, 

15 July 
193s 

IS June 

15 July 

1934 

Winter wheat. 

. 3-3 

3.4 

3 

Spring wheat. 

. 3 3 

3 ^ 

3 3 

Winter barlev. 

.3.5 

3-3 

2 9 

Spring barlev. 

.31 

3 I 

2.8 

Winter barlev. 

.30 

30 

2.8 

Spring barlev . 

. 3*3 

3 3 

3-3 

Oats. 

. 3-3 

3 -J 

3 - 


In the first half of August the weather was changeable but hotter than in 
July. Toward the middle of August temperature attained 33*'C. in some areas. 
Drought veas felt in .some parts of central and western I’oland. Frequent rains fell, 
however, in the east, where they stimulated germination of rye and laying of sunmier 
cereals. Stormy rains of short duration fell toward the middle of August in some 
parts of Little Poland. 

Harvesting of winter and spring cereals was completed toward the middle of the 
month almost everywhere save in the Wilno area, where it was hindered by pro¬ 
longed rains. 
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According to the Meteorological Institute, in the first week of August yields were 
expected to be as follows: rye: good in the south, average to below average in the 
west and centre; winter wheat: good in the south, average in the centre, poor in Great 
Poland. 

Romania: In some districts crops, especially wheat, suffered greatly from drought. 
Quality is expected not to be satisfactory and specific weight to be smaller than last 
year. A trade estimate of wheat production is about 92 million bushels against the 
official estimate of 103 million. 

Barley, on the other hand, appears to be a satisfactory crop as regards both quality 
and quantity; its specific weight is higher than in 1934. The quantities available 
for export are estimated to be 30,000-40,000 carloads of wheat of mediocre quality, 
60,000 of barley and 5,000-6,000 of oats. 

Switzerland: July was dry. Precipitation left much to be desired and real rainy 
days were almost entirely lacking. Some rain was recorded but conditions differed 
considerably with district; in general, however, rainfall proved insufficient and devel¬ 
opment of the crops suffered greatly from drought. On 20 July in several parts 
of the cantons of Argovie, Zurich and Thurgovie a violent hailstorm caused very seri¬ 
ous damage. 

Ripening was greatly a<icelerated by the high ^temperatures of J uly. The harvest, 
favoured by the fine weather, was carried out rapidly. The rye crop gave an excellent 
yield in straw, while yields in grain left little to be desired; flowering took place in 
May in unfavourable weather. Unit-yields of wheat and spelt are really goo(l; barley 
, has also given satisfactory results. In .some places, however, under the influence of 
the drought, ripening was premature and the yield of grain seems to have suffered 
vSomewhat. Oats were not yet fully developed and, owing to the drought, the straw 
was rather short. Yield of cereals may, however, be considered as satisfactory to 
very satisfactory. 

Yugoslavia: Though the weather was changeable, rather cool and rainy, par¬ 
ticularly toward the end of July, it was in general fa^'ourable to harvesting and 
threshing. 

U. S. S. R.: A delay of a week in beginning the work and the frequent rains of 
July hindered the cereal harvest. 

On 5 August the area harvested in the whole Union was 90 6 million acres, 48 
of the Plan, against 104.5 million (51 %) on 5 August 1934. Threshing had on the 
same date been carried out on 31.1 million acres or 31 of the areas harvested against 
36.1 million (35 %) on 5 August 1934- 

At the end of July the plan for sowings of winter cereals had already been pub¬ 
lished. In the whole Union it was intended to sow 93 ^ million acres, the same figure as 
last year. The area to be sown to winter wheat is 34.8 million acres against 32 i mil¬ 
lion laid down by last year’s plan and 31.9 million actually sown in the winter of 1934. 

It is interesting to note the promulgation of two legislative measures that may 
♦be reflected in agriculture in general and in cereal production in particular. The first 
is the ordinance of the Soviet Government dated 20 July assuring the kolkhozi all-time 
possession of the land cultivated by them, without, however, the right to sell or leavSe. 
The second is the ordinance of the Central Kxecutive Committee of the U. S, S. R. ab¬ 
solving from punishment those guilty of crimes against the (government in connection 
with the 1932-33 and 1933-34 cereal crops. 
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Argentina: The season has been characterized over the whole country by several 
months of severe drought, unbroken save for {Sporadic and insufficient showers. To 
enable the position to be more precisely evaluated the following summary of the weather 
in the chief cereal-growing provinces has been made from the monthly reports of the 
Ministry of Agriculture at Buenos Aires for the May-July quarter. 

Buenos Aires: In May there were slight rains in the eavSt, w^est and north, while 
in the Bahia Blanca district preparatory work had to be susjjendcd owing to the hard¬ 
ness of the vSoil. In June work w\as still backw’ard in the central district, in the districts 
bonivling La Pampa and in tlie north owing to lack of soil moisture. In the south- 
eavSt and in the districts adjoining the capital growlers have profited by some rain to 
increase vsowings of wdieat, especially of the spring varieties In the first half of 
July there were rains in the centre and soutli, favouring preparation of the ground 
for linseed and malting barley. Sowings of early varieties were increased in the west 
while the drought continued to parah^se wffieat sowings in the nortli. Tor the prov¬ 
ince as a whole a diminution in the w'heat area w^as expected 

Santa F^:: In May drought, accompanied by hot winds, made the ground still 
harder in the north, where w’ork continued only slowiy and with difficulty, but about 
()o % of the area w'as put under w’heat or completely prepared for tlic next sowings. 
Work W'ent on intensively in the .south and east, thanks to some limited rain in those 
districts, while in the north moisture was insufficient. The persi.stent drought of June 
throughout the province hindered ploughing and the sowing of wheat. In the north 
wheat sowing continued despite tlie lack of rains while in the south it proceeded 
slowiy and with difficulty. (Termination of wheat w’as irregular and slow* There w*as 
in general a tendency to devote a larger area to linseed at the expen.se of the w*heat 
area. In the south, tow’ard the middle of July it was estimated that about 85 % 
of the normal wiieat area w’as already ploughed and ready for sow*ing while in the 
centre and nortli, wiiere the drought w as more }>er.sistent, w'ork was almost completely 
at a stand.still. In this province also a reduction in the wheat area was expected. 
Crop condition was very unsatisfactory, gciminaticn irregular, growth feeble and 
colour yellowish. 

Cordoba: Drought was general in May and ploughing was backward and every- 
w*here slow*ed clown by the hardness o^ tlie soil. In the fir.sl half of June light rains 
favoured preparation of the land and sowing in some dcparUnievis of the centre and 
south. In the rest of the province, save in tne southwest, drought continued to hinder 
w*ork. (^rmination w*as generally regular but growth was feeble Work w*as almost 
everywhere brought to a standstill by the persistent drought and there w as a reduction 
in the area under wiieat with respect to last year, (^rmination was generally bad 
and very irregular. 

I^NTRE Rios : Ploughing progressed slowiy in May owing to the drought. In June 
tliere w*ere beneficial rains only in the north while in the rest of the province dry 
conditions continued, particularly in the centre, where w*ork was suspended In the 
first half of July the weatlier remained unchanged throughout the province save in the 
northeast, where beneficial rains fell. 

National territory of the Pampa: Preparation of the land w as seriously hindered 
in May by the drought, wiiich continued in Jmie also. The area vsown to wheat up 
to 20 June w^as insignificant and germination ^ ery irregular. In tlie first half of 
July limited rains somewhat facilitated sowing, which everywhere proceeded slowly des¬ 
pite tlie advanced date, (^rmination was discrete. 

San Luis and Santiago dee Kstkro: In these provinces also the predominant 
characteristic of the season has been the drought, which has been interrupted only by 
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some local showers. Preparation of the land and sowing were made difficult by the 
hardness of the soil. The drought continued in August almost everywhere and rain 
fell only in limited areas and without substantially modifying the precarious position 
of the crops. 

(Telegram of 23 August): For wheat large decreases are recorded, the area sown 
this year being less than that of last year. Crop condition is mediocre. Tate sowings 
make up a higher proportion than normal. 

Canada (Telegram of 8 August): Compared with prospects a month ago there has 
been a calamitous lowering of yields and grades of wheat in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
because of stem rust. The infection struck the crop earlier than in 1916 and the 
crop itself was not so well advanced. The weather continues to b(‘ hot and humid 
in the area already severely infected and the spread westward and north\vard into new 
districts is continuing rapidly. Saskatchewan is now infected as far west as the third 
meridian. In districts further west and north lasses will not be as severe as in Mani¬ 
toba and southeastern Saskatcliew^an but with harvest still tw'o weeks ahead there is 
at the best a very uncertain outlook. Apart from the rust-infected areas crops contin¬ 
ued to make good progress. 

Temperature remained high enough to promote ripening and .some good rains fel^ 
in those districts of Saskatchewan and Alberta wdiere they could be of greatest benefit. 

(Telegram of 13 August): The condition of the .spring wheat crop on 31 July led to 
expectations of a yield 19 smaller than the long-time average In comparison with 
the prospects indicated by crop condition a month previously there was a deterioration 
of about 16 %. The other cereals have .suffered less DcvSpite the losses in July crop 
prospects at the end of the month were still considerabh better than last year at the 
same date The deterioration in spring wdieat due to rust continued in the first decade 
of August. 

(Telegram of 14 August). Harvesting of spring cereals is general In Manitoba 
damage from stem rust is even more .serious than was expected a month or six weeks 
ago and some .southern districts report a total failure of bread wheat and serious low^er- 
ing of grades and yields of coar.se grains Rust has also developed rapidlv over a larger 
part of Saskatchewan and in the west of that province drought has resulted in very low 
yields. Throughout the south-central, central and parts of the northern secti<^ns of 
Saskatchewan, however, good yields are anticipated in many areas In Alberta hot 
dry weather has been very favourable. 

The areas sown to the principal crops in the three prairie provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are as follows. 

Spring wheat covers an area of 23,293,000 acres, practically fhe same as in 1934, 
when it was sown on 23,296,000 acres, and 7. i below the 1 029-33 av^erage of 23,083,000 
acres. Oats have been sown on 9,478,000 acre.s, an area 4 greater than the 9,115,000 
of last year and 13.4 % greater than the five-year average of 8,355,000. The barley 
area is 3,187,000 acres, 7.6 % larger than the 2,962,000 acres of 1934 but ^7 3 % smaller 
than the average of 3,854,000 acres. 

^ (Telegram of 22 August): Spotty but heavy frost damage is reported in the 
Peace River district of Alberta and over a 250 mile stretch of coimtry running west 
of Edmonton, Alberta to Scott, Saskatchewan In this territory crops are late and are 
very susceptible to frost damage. At scattered points between Edmonton and Cal¬ 
gary light damage is indicated. While freezing temperatures are also recorded in 
southeastern Saskatchewan damage there is expected to be very limited as cutting is 
well advanced. Rains have been fairly general over the Prairie Provinces and have 
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delayed harvesting operations. In Manitoba very little bread wheat will be worth 
threshing since yields are low and grades poor. Durum wheat is also seriously affected. 
The heavy straw is lodged and tangled so that harvest is laborious and expensive. Simi¬ 
lar reports come from Southeastern Saskatchewan and rust is now causing damage to 
late crops northwest of Moosejaw. The central area of Saskatchewan, containing 
about half the wheat acreage, continues to be promising. In Alberta wet cold weather 
during the past week was very unfavourable. 

United States (Telegram of i August): From the Mississippi Valley eastward con¬ 
ditions continue to be very favourable but on the Great Plains from North Dakota and 
Montana southward rains are badly needed. Black rust damage is reported in the 
wheat area. 

(Telegram of 8 August). The week has been generally hot and dry. Moisture 
is needed over most of the Great Plains but east of the Mississippi some areas exper¬ 
ienced excessive rains. Yield in the central part of the winter wheat belt is disappointing 
and considerable rust damage to spring wheat is reported. 

(Telegram of 15 August)* Abnonnal temperatures and scanty rainfall have created 
unfavourable conditions, particularly in the States west of the Mississippi. In the 
Winter Wheat B<‘lt dryness delayed ploughing for winter sowings. 

(Telegram of zz August): Rain has been confined largely to the coastal regions and 
the Ohio valley, where threshing has been delayed. 

Japan: Condition of wheat at the beginning of August was average. 

Palestine' The threshing of winter cereals was still being carried on with energy 
at the beginning of August The more progressive fanners are now ploughing their 
cereal lands and this practice is becoming much more general. 

Syria and Lebanon' Weather in June was fairly favourable in Syria, where flow¬ 
ering was nonual. Ripening was slightly hastened in some localities by the sudden 
heat recorded early in the month. At the same time it was expected that the cereal 
crop would be larger than that of last year. In Lebanon some sjjring showers, followed 
by violent hot winds, were disastrous in the low plains and encouraged ruvst on the 
littoral and blasting in tlie interior plains; completion of grain fonnation was impos¬ 
sible. Damage is about 25 % of the lavSt year's outturn. An approximate evaluation 
of the crops is 1,102,000 bushels of wheat, 1,286,000 bushels of barley and 31,000 bushels 
of oats. In Latakia growtli was slowed dowm by the persistent drought in June and 
the wheat crop wa« forecast at slightly less than last year; the barley and oats crops 
are practically the same as last year. In Jebel ed Druz fairly unde fluctuations of 
temperature were registered during the month, with ^'airly thick mists, but on the 
whole drought prevailed Conditions for growth were good; ripening was completed 
and the harvest was almost everywhere ended. Production is rejx>rted to be good 
and above that of last year. 

Turkey: According to the most recent evStimate production of spelt this year 
is about 1,338,000 centals, as in 1934, against 1,843,000 on tlie average of the five 
years ending 1933; percentages 100.0 and 72.6. 

Algeria: July was very hot and dr>" with violent scirocco, especially an Algiers 
and Oran, where crops had not been harvcvsted. BlavSting resulted and furtlier reduced 
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the provisional estimates for all winter cereals except oats; barleys and oats especially 
suffered. 

It must, however, be noted that, though results are very poor for all cereals as 
compared with those of last year, the excellent outturn in other areas has compensated 
for the very mediocre ones in Oran and the yield for Algeria as whole remains, even 
after the last reduction in the estimate, practically the same as the average for 1929-33. 
It is, however, possible that the damage due to the scirocco at the time of the harvest 
will not involve any further reduction in the figures given in the table and calculated 
in July before the harvest in Algiers and Oran. 

Quality and specific weight of the grain are rather mediocre throughout the west 
but fairly satisfactory, though diminished by blasting in the east, particularly in 
Constantine. 

French Morocco: July was as dry as and hotter than June, the sharktya and the 
scirocco prevailed throughout the country, especially at the beginning of the month. 

Harvesting ended much sooner than usual and at tne end of July threshing 
was almost ended throughout the coimtry. Yields are small on the whole, though 
showing wide variations, and forecasts, though very small, were not likely to be 
realized. 

Tunisia: In July temperature was normal or above nonnal, some storms brought 
very localized rainfall, humidity was rather high and the scirotco was fahly strong 
on two occasions. In general weather favoured harvesting 

Results varied greatly according to district. In the north the Bizcrta area gave 
yields below those of last year on European farms and good yields were expected on 
native holdings, in the Timis district umt-yields were mediocre but the grain bad 
a very good appearance In the centre unit-yields were generally good on European 
farms and very irregular on native farms, where late-sown hard wheat suffered from 
rust and blasting In the south unit-yields were very irregular, mostly rather low 
and, as the crops had suffered from blasting, especially on strong lands, mucli of the 
grain was small and of mediocre quality; on the other hand, barley gave satisfactory 
unit-yields and the grain was of good quality. 

On the whole the crops appeared to be fairly good for soft wheats, rather below" 
average for hard wneats and good tor barley. Quality of soft wheat and of barley 
was generally good but much miiadinage, that is,opacity, was reported for hard whea^. 

Union of South Africa: In June further beneficial rains fell throughout Cajie Pro¬ 
vince and the southern and southeastern border districts of the Orange Free State. 

At the end of the month winter crop prospects were mast promising and large 
areas had been-sowm, especially in the north-western, eastern and south coast areas of 
the Cape Province as well as in the Orange Free State, where record areas had been 
planted, chiefly owing to the poor maize crops and favourable winter rainfall. 

Dry climatic conditions, however, prevailed during June in the Transvaal, and 
although winter crops under irrigation were promising, it was feared that miirrigated 
wheat would prove a failure this season. 

♦t 

Australia (Telegram of 14 August)* In Western Australia and some parts of South 
Australia rainfall has been imsatisfactory and in the former State rain is urgently needed. 
In the remainder of South Australia and in New South Wales light rains have been 
beneficial and conditions are satisfactory; crop condition in the latter State as well as 
in Victoria, where it is reported good, has improved since the last report. 
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MAIZE 

Austria: Drought damage has been considerable and the ear$ are small. 

France: Between lo July and lo August the crop sufJered greatly from intense 
heat and drought. The storms of mid-July were of some benefit but their moisture 
was insufiSicient and too localized. In some dipartements of the Garomie valley the 
crop was considered in mid-August as practically lost unless rains came shortly. 

Hungary: Drought hindered growth. 

Italy: Conditions are variable, good on irrigated lands, average or bad in the 
rest of the country, owing to the drought. In general crop prospects are not very 
good. 


Maize. 


COUNTRIES 

Aiuba 

Crop condition (f) 

1935 

*934 

Average 
X 929 
to X933 

% 1935 

*934 

100 



i-vn -1935 

x-vm-1934 

z.ooo acres 







«) 1 &) , c) 

n) 1 ft) 1 c) 

a) 

h) 

c) 

Austria ...... 


160 

151 

... 

... 

2.8 j - ~ 

25,-1 — 

2.7 



Sulgarla. 

1,673 

1.658 

1.7% 

100.9 

93.1 


— — — 




Pmoce x) . . . . . 

786 

846 

808 

92 9 

97.3 

— — — 

^ 1 1 _ 

— 
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Italy 2 ) .... 

3.269 

3,305 

3,332 

98.9 

98.1 

— — ... 


— 

... 

.... 

Romania. 

12.625 

12368 

11,653 

102.1 

108.3 


d) - 1 

.... 

— 

... 

Czechoslovakia 3 ) . 

231 

222 

““ 

104 3 

— 

— — — 


— 

— 

— 

Canadfi . 

158 

161 

142 

t 981 

111.0 

' 1 

- ^ _ 1 95 

... 


76 

United States . . . 

*) 93.590 

•) 87.795 [») 103,353 

106.6 

90.6 

- ' - 75 1 

— - 67.5 

— 

— 

49 1 

Algeria . . . 

15 

16 

23 

93.2! 66.0 


— ( 100 ! - 

120 

_ 

_ 

French Morocco , . 

996 

1 

986 

77. 

101.0 

.29. 

- 1 - 1 - 

—. ! —. j 



— 


(t) For Uie explanation of and figures indicating crop condition, sec cereals table and note on page S77> ~ 
I) Areas sown to and crop condition on i June. — a) Mam crop mags:e”go *'♦ — 3) crop — 0 Area 
expected to l)e harvested. 5 ) Area harvested 


Romania: Production is estimated to be abundant and supplies available for 
export will amount to 150,000-180,000 carloads. 

Yugoslavia: The light but frequent rains of July were very beneficial to the 
crop, which suffered from drought in June and insufficiency of soil moisture in the 
first half of July 

United (Telegram of i August). The w’eek has been unfavourable for maize 
west of tlie Mississippi. 

(Telegram of 8 August): West of the Mississippi conditions for maize are un¬ 
favourable. 

(Tel^ram of 15 August): In the Winter Wheat Belt dryness damaged the crop. 

(Telegram of 22 August): Continued dry hot weatlier over the Great Plains from 
Oklahoma northward is causing crop deterioration. 


$i. 8 Ingl. 
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Surinam: Crop condition in the first quarter of 1935 was good. Harvest results 
were satisfactory. 

Indo-China: In Tonkin and Central Annam the harvest, which ended in June, 
gave good results. In the other areas - North and South Annam, Cochin-China, Cam¬ 
bodia ~ growth was good, especially on the lower lands; in Cambodia the crop suffered 
somewhat from lack of rain at the beginning of June but recovered vigorously with 
the first rains in the latter half of the month. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of I^conomic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details concerning maize 
area. 


1935 1934 

acres 

Area harvested in June. 349,900 279,900 

Area harvested from 1 January to 30 June . 3,146,000 2,455,000 

Area planted up to end of June.1,135,700 1,055,400 

Palestine: The maize crop is approaching maturity; fairly satisfactory yields 
are expected from tlie coastal and inland plains of the northern district. 

Syria and Lebanon: The weather has generally been normal and favourable save 
in the State of I.atakia and in J ebel ed Druz, where drought prevailed in J une. Crop 
condition on i July was good in Lebanon and fairly good in Latakia. 

Egypt: Preparation and sowing of mli maize are in progress. Sowing was so 
intensified during J uly that it is nearly over in the south of the Delta and in general in 
the northern areas and Middle Egypt. Early cultivations started in Upper Egypt. 
Germination and growth are satisfactory. Thimiing, hoeing, manuring and watering 
are in progress for early crops and in some of the general areas. 

French Morocco: July was dry and very hot, with spells of violent scirocco, espe¬ 
cially at the b^inning of the month. Maize and sorghum have suffered severely and 
have also been attacked by Sesamia nonagrioides. 

Production of Maize, 





% *935 

COUNTRIES 

X9S5 

X934 

WSM 


Z934 

Average 
1939 to Z 933 

1 . 

Average 
■■ zoo 


Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 

Hungary. .... 

32.419 

46,256 

39.508 

57,891 

82,600 

70,550 

70.1 

82.1 

Romania. 

119,050 

106,840 

121,329 

212,590 

190,786 

216.659 

111.4 

98.1 

United States . . 

1,272,320 

771,120 

U94.160 

2.272,000 

1.377.000 

2.489.572 

165.0 

91.3 

Turkey. 

10,338 

7,108 

10.120 

18,460 

12.692 

18,072 

145.4 

102 J 

French Morocco . 

2,793 

5,425 

3,021 

4,988 

9.688 

5395 

51.5 

92.4 
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Northern Rhodesia: Harvesting was begun in June. The crops are reported to 
be somewhat light in weight owing to the dry weather earlier in the season. 

Italian Somaliland: As weather and crop progress have been normal production 
is expected to be practically the same as last year. 

Tanganyika: In Moshi some early maize was being harvested in June. In Tanga 
good crops were being reaped. 

Tunisia: At the end of July maize and sorghum were suffering from the drought 
and the crop was reported to be average. 

Union of South Africa: In June farmers generally were very busy with reaping 
and threshing operations and, though yields had been disappointing in many instances 
good results were expected in other areas. 

According to the most recent estimate production this year is about 35,882,000 
centals (64.075,000 bushels) against 47,802,000 (85,361,000) in 1933-34 331784,000 

(60,328,000) on the average of the five years ending 1932-33. Percentages 75.1 and 
T06.2. 


RICE 

Italy: Crop condition, favoured by temperatures, was good. 

United States (Telegram of 10 August): Production in 1935 is now estimated at 
i,7r<) million pounds o^ rough rice, 0.3 % less than the 1,723 million of 1934 and 
8.5 % less than the 1929-33 average of 1,878 million poimds. 

Crop condition on i August was 87.0 %, according to the system of the country, 
against 83.9 % at the same date in 1934 ^ind 84.2 %, the ten-year average. 

Surinam: Preparation for sowing had, as usual, not been ccmpleted by the end 
o^ the first quarter. The small crop of 1934, due to unfavourable weather, led to 
unfavourable financial results by hindering exports and leading to imports. 

India: In Bengal rainfall in the last two decades of July was light to moderate 
and on tlie whole inadequate. In the first half of August, however, there w^ere heavier 
rains, which benefited winter padi, which had been mostly transplanted by the end 
of July. Reaping of autumn crops continued. 

Rainfall in Bihar and Orissa in the last two decades o^ July and the first decade 
of August was general At the end of this period crops were reported to have 
beixefited. 

In the Central Provinces the weather was cloudy with moderate to heavy showers. 
Sowing was completed in July, germination was satisfactory and in the first decade 
of August transplanting and thinning was progressing. Crop condition was good. 

Rain was general in the United Provinces. Crops were in good condition on 
10 August and prospects were favourable. 

Transplanting was carried out in Bombay in July, good rains having fallen in 
the middle of the month. Subsequently, however, precipitation was lighter and more 
scattered and drought prevailed in mid-August, wnen it was reported that rain was 
badly needed. 
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In Assam there was some shortage of rain but at the end of the second decade 
of August crop prospects were regarded as fair, though flood damage had occurred 
locally. 

In Madras transplanting and sowing continued in July. There was heavy rain 
on the wes* coast, becoming general in the first decade of Auf^ust, at the end o^ 
which crop condition was fair. 

Indo-Chtna, The crop of the fifth month was completed at the beginning of June 
in Tonkin and good yields were reported. 

Preparation of tie padis for the crop of the tenth month was carried on actively 
in Jime in Tonkin and at the end of that month some fields has already been trans¬ 
planted, sowings and transplantings suffered somewhat from drought and in some 
localities from weevils. In Annam transplanting of rice o^ the eighth month was 
completed in June and in the north that of rice of the tenth month, which in the 
centre and south was beginning at the end of the month, the young transplanted crops 
suffered somewhat from drought in high padis but recovery of vegetation was good 
in the low padis and on the whole conditipn or the crop of the second semester was 
satisfactory. 

In some parts of Cochin-China the lack of rain-water hindered sowing and trans¬ 
planting during the first half of June but the work was renewed after the rains in 
the second half and was generally completed in good conditions The same applies 
to Cambodia, where transplanting had begun practic£llly everywhere at the end of 
June and growth of floating rice was good. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies commimicates the following details concemmg rice 
area:— 


Area harvested in June: 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi. 

Area harvested x January to 30 June: 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi. 

Area planted up to end of June' 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi. 


1935 

acrts 

19 31 

1,610,300 


17,900 

22,300 

6,228,800 

5 . 973 » 5 o« 

0 

0 

0^ 

ro 

939,200 

1,885,200 


21,900 

19,500 


British Malaya' In June rainfall was about average throughout the Peninsula 
^save in Malacca, Batang Padang and I^ower Perak, where it was above average 
Over most of the Peninsula work was actively in progress, ranging from clearing of 
land in the late districts to transplanting in the early There was some delay in North 
Krian and North Johore due to shortage of water, consequent in the former to work 
on the Sungei Acheh extension scheme and in the latter to low rainfall. Elsewhere 
water was sufficient and in parts of Krian longer-term, heavier-)delding varieties are 
replacing short-term ones thanks to improved water supply. The pumping equipment 
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installed at Bota in Perak Central was tried out and found satisfactory. Satisfactory 
progress in the extension and iinprovement of rice cultivation is reported from many 
districts. 

Egypt: Sowing of setfi rice was over at the beginning of July, ten days earlier 
than last year. During the month the weather was favourable and water supply 
over-abundant. Ponnation of ears has started in certain early-sown areas Watering, 
draining and weeding are generally in progress. Transplanting and manuring are 
going on in late-sown areas and some ot the general cultivations 

Sowing of the early cultivations of mh rice has started since the middle of the 
montli. Germination and growth are satisfactory 

The total area available for rice plantation this year is about 20 % greater than 
that of last year and 45 % greater than the five-year average; it is only smaller 
tlian the record figure of 1932. 

Tanganyika' Harvesting was in full swing in Mwanza in May but in June the 
crop was still coming in slowly. 


POTATOES 

The information available for fourteen countries, including almost 40 per 
cent of the total European area of potatoes, indicates a slight reduction in the area 
cultivated, amounting to a little under 2 % with respect to last year and to a 
little under i % with respect to the five-year average. Data for the two greatest 
producers, Germany, for which only the area of early varieties is known, and 
Poland are still lacking; these two countries alone cultivate a larger area than 
those for which the area is at present known, so that the situation described 
below may be totally changed when they make known the data. 

In general crop condition deteriorated during July, owing chiefly to the per¬ 
sistent drought and intense heat that prevailed in Western Europe; in addition 
dor5’^phora caused appreciable losses in France. On i August condition of the 
main crop was good in Germany, rather below average in the majority of Northern 
European countries, mediocre in France. Heavy rains fell in Poland in the latter 
half of July, breaking the drought that had till then prevailed, in the first fort¬ 
night of August, however, dry conditions returned, with intense heat 

In North Africa the area under potatoes is declining; prospects for the com¬ 
ing crop are passable. 

P. V. 


Austria: The crop suffered from drought. Early varieties were still small and 
production was somewhat below tliat of last year Prospects for late varieties were 
not favourable and improvement was not possible if the drought continued. 

Belgium Production is inadequate. 

France. The crop suffered from the very high temperatures and drought between 
lo July and 10 August. Doryj)hora, favoured by the storm rains of mid July and 
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Potatoes. 


COUNTRIES 

193 s 

X934 

Amu 

Average 
X9a9 
to 1933 

% 1935 

CaOP CONDITION (t) 

1934 

•X XOO 

Aver. 
"■ too 

x-Vin-X9S5 

1 “ 

VH .1935 

X-VIII.X934 

1,000 acres 










II 

0 ) 

h) 

«) 

«) 

i) 

e) 

Gcnnany. . 

i <) 

358 

585 

599 

61.1 

59.7 



1 

2.9 





3'^ 

ro 


6.598 

6,434 



2.8 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

3 1 

’^Auatfia . . 


., • 


484 


V -r t 


Bi 

Bl 

24 

— 

... 

2,2 

— 

— 

Belgium . . 



393 

418 

102 4 

96.3 

mm 

/) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

— 

— 



39 

37 

32 

105.0 

121.4 

H 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^Denmark 


1 T - 

189 

169 




.... 

96 


... 

— 

— 

— 

87 

^Estonia . . 


r T * 

177 

165 

. 


_ 

— 

91 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

Finland . 




185 

102.0 

1137 

— 

/) 


— 

— 

— 

— 

/) 

— 

Fiance . . . 


3.472 

3,449 

3.505 

100.7 

99.1 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 



England and Wales 

463 

488 

483 

95.0 

95 9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Scotland 


132 

140 

139 

94.3 

94.7 


100 

— 

— 

— 

93 

— 

— 


Hungary . . 


749 

717 

707 

104.4 

105.9 

— 


— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 





953 

100.2 

105.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lithuania . 

, . 

461 

452 

398 

102.0 

115.9 

120 

— 

— 

no 

— 

— 

123 

— 

— 

Luxemburg. 

, . 

41 

40 

41 

100.6 

98.9 

— 

— 

34 

2.7 

— 

_ 

— 

30 

— 

♦Norway . 


... 

120 

118 


... 

— 


98 

— 


97 

— 

100 

— 

Netherlands. 

ly) 

68 

277 

63 

293 

74 

340 

107 5 
94.7 

91.7 
81 6 

z 


z 

Z 1 

— 

1)64 

1)65 

f 

\ 

— 

I) 65 

♦Poland . . . 

* t - 

6,825 

6.662 

• « • 1 

• • • 

— 

— 

— 

34 , 

— 

— 

’)3 5 

— 

— 

Romania . . 


512 

505 

483 

101.2 

105.8 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

♦Sweden . . 


. .. - 

325 

335 



— 


— 

— 1 

— 

— 

-^)3 1 

— 

— 

Switzerland . 


114 

112 

115 

ioi.i 

98.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

j — i 

98 

102 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia j 

101 

1.760 

97 

1.753 

87 

1.701 

103.7 

100.4 

IIS.8 

103.4 

i - 

- 

- 

2 7 

1 

1 

- j 

- 


1 ” 1 

[ 

Canada . . 


525 

569 

551 

92.2 

95.2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

96 

_ 

' - 1 

I _ 

United States 


3.256 

3,312 

I 3.188 

98 3 

102 1 

80.7 

— 



! 

— 

— , 

1 

66 3 

♦Syria and Lebanon 


18 

18 


1 

105 


- 

1 

105 

i 

- 

105 

1 

' " 1 

: - 

Algeria . . 


16 

14 

26 

105 2 

62 8 

_ 


— 

_ 1 

1 _ 


_ 

1 

i 

'(0 

21 

23 

25 

90.8 

82.9 

— 

— 

1 _ 

— ^ 

I 

— 

- 

— 


Total 


13,979 

14,249 

14,050 

98.lj 

99.5 

- 


- 

- 

1 ~ 

— 

- 

- i 

- 


f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals tables and note on page ^ 7 ; 
— 1 ) At the middle of the month - 2 ) At the middle of the preceding month — s) Early potatoes — 1) l,atc 
potatoes. — x) Potatoes for starch — y) Potatoes for consumption 


the temperature, seems to have spread rather widely, its presence, though sporadic, 
is reported in some east-central dJpartements so farimniune, in the centre and espe¬ 
cially in Haute-Vieime heavy damage would appear to have occurred. Crop prOvSpects 
in mid-August were thus rather unsatisfactory. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland In most districts dry, sunny and warm weather 
prevailed tliroughout July, with only local showers to break the drought, save in the 
northwest of England, where a fair amount of rain fell during the third week of the 
month 

In England and Wales early potatoes were yielding a light crop, tubers mostly 
being on the small side, main crops had a healthy and promising appearance In vSc'ot- 
land the early crop was delayed in some areas by about three weeks owing to a 
setback by frost in May, 
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Production of potatoes. 


COUNTRIES 

ENOUSB MBA8UXB8 | 

Ambkicam mbasttrbs 

% 1935 

Z9S5 

X934 

Average 
1939 to 1933 

1935 

1934 

Average 
1939 to 1933 ; 

X934 

t=a 100 

Average 

as XOO 

Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 

Belgium .... 

61.001 

70.077 

81,905 

101,667 

116,793 

136,505 

87,0 

74.5 

Finland .... 

25.684 

25.119 

21,586 

42.806 

41,865 

35,976 

102,2 

119.0 

Hungary .... 

30.733 

46,709 

39.112 

51,220 

77,848 

65.185 

65,8 

78,6 

Luxembourg. . . 

2,965 

4,308 

4,431 

4,941 

7.180 

7,385 

68,8 

66.9 

Netherlands. . . 

55.998 

64.820 

73.447 

93.327 

108.031 

122,409 

86.4 

76.2 

United States . . 

226,200 

231.172 

205,370 

377.000 

385.227 

342,283 

97.8 

110.1 

Algeria *).... 

812 

851 

970 

1.354 

1.418 

1,617 

95.5 

83,7 


$) Qarly potatoes. i 


Hungary: The drought was very unfavourable to development, especially of late 
varieties. The tubers were small in size and number per unit area. Leafing had 
begun. 

Italy: Due to the excessively dry weather, production is mediocre. 

Latvia: Correspondents reported that crop condition on 15 July was average in 
38.8 % cases, above average in 55.2 % and below average in 6.0 %. 

Lithuania: The considerable rains in July were favourable. 

Luxemburg: The persistent drought and entire lack of rain in July was unfavour¬ 
able to hoed crops, especially potatoes. In some districts leaf-curl prevailed on 
part of the crops. Production was expected to be appreciably smaller than last 
year. 


Netherlands: Condition of potatoes for consumption was in mid-July better tlian 
a month previously though still below the average; on tlie other hand that of potatoes 
for starch had deteriorated. The Thorbecke variety suffered especially from leaf-curl. 

Poland: Following on an improvement toward 5 July with respect to 15 June 
crop condition deteriorated slightly, due to excessive moisture* in some areas and 
drought in others. 

In several parts of (xreat Poland the crop has suffered from drought. 

Romania: Production is considered to be abundant. 

Switzerland: Hoed crops suffered severely from the persivStent drought of July 
and growth of potatoes in particular was brought to a standstill. 

Syria and Lebanon: Weather in June was generally favourable. In Lebanon 
agrotis was reported and the damage may be placed at 20 % of normal outturn. In 
Latakia growth was checked by the persistent drought of June, 









Algeria: July was dry and very hdt, especially in the centre and west, with vio¬ 
lent scirocco. In Oran a crop 20 % below that of last year was expected despite 
the extension of area; given the deduction of area in other dipaytements, a total crop 
distinctly smaller than that of last year and just average must be expect;ed. 

In Algiers, which last year produced half the summer crop, imit-yields are 
irregular and in general rather unsatisfactory. 

SUGAR 

In July sugar-beet appears to have been generally favoured in Europe by 
the weather, especially at the beginning of the month when precipitation was 
moderately heavy; subsequently the rains stopped and, though they returned 


Sugar-beet. 


Crop coivditzon (t) 



zat August, Z935 

lit July, 1935 

tit August, 

1934 


«) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

0 

Gemaiiy. 

2,7 



2.8 

■ 


■ ■ 

rnmmm 

,3.1 

Auttzia. 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.3 

•— 


2.4 

.... 

.... 

Belgium.' . . . . 

«) 

— 

— 




f) 

— 

.... 

Denmark. 

102 

... 

— 






86 

Scotland.. . 

e) 


— 




... 

— 


TJflMHUlfa .......... 

1 

120 

• 



H 


. 110 




|) For the explanation of signs and figutes indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 577 


z) At middle of the month. 


toward the end of the month, they were no longer sufficient, particularly as the 
roots had suffered somewhat from the drought of the preceding months. At 
the end of Jtily and in the first half of August the weather was prevalently 
dry and very hot with the result that in the middle of the latter month crop 
condition was not very promising and was in some cases distinctly bad. 

In most German beet areas the crops had begun to suffer toward mid-August 
from the drought. In Silesia the dry weather was especially felt on light lands, 
where the leaves were greatly wilted; nor were conditions good on other soils. 
In Saxony conditions were perhaps worse and if rains did not come soon, the 
damage might become irreparable. Rains were very poor in Brunswick also, 
where the roots were small and vegetation was hindered. In Hannover, especially 
^in the southwest, the slight rains were of no avail on the completely dry soil. 
In Pomerania crop condition, if not good, was discrete, following on the rains 
in the first decade of August, and in. Brunswick, though not satisfactory, crop 
condition was not giving rise to anxiety. In the Rhineland rain was lacking and 
in South Germany the little that fell brought only transitory alleviation. 

In France crop condition was generally a little better but on the whole not 
very good. At the beginning of August drought was severely felt in Somme. 
In Seine-et-Maruie condition varied greatly but growth was in general stunted 























I8t WEEK OF JUl,Y. 

0.4 I 2.0 11) 1.7 II 2.5 1 10.0 U) 7.9 || 5.7 I 6.9 |i) 6.7 jj 0.2 | 0.1 |i) 0.1 


2rd WEEK OF JUI,Y. 

2.5 I 4.0 | 2 ) 3.6 11 9.2 ] 8.7 12 ) 11.9 n 9.1 ( 12.8 ( 2 ) 10.0 | 


0.5 (I) 0.3 


Germany . . . 
Bi^lgiutn . . . 


3rd WEEK OF JUI.Y. 


3.5 

4.8 ;3) 4.3 

8.0 i 

8.6 ; 3 ) 12.5 ! 

11.9 

15.0 ,3)10.3 

2.5 

5.5 j4) 4.7 

1 

10.0 j 

16.7 4 ) 14.6 1 

! 1 

9.0 

10.9 4) 9.2 


0.7 13) 0.4 
0.6 U) 0.4 


4th WEEK OF JUEY. 

5.9 j( n.8 i 9.8 i 14.9 j| 12.7 ; 15.9 : 11.4 '{ 0.6 


Germany . . 
Netherlands 
Citechoslovakin 


5th WEEK OF JUT^Y. 


1 

7.3 

5) 7.4 

12.7 I 

10.1 

j5) 15.5 

13.9 1 

14.6 

5) 12 2 ' 

! 9.9 

— 

— 



— 

13.8 , 

— 

— 

5.7 

1 ! 

7.4 

8.2 

,.5j 

10.9 

j 14.3 

15.1 

15.6 

, 3.5 j 


.1 (5) 0.9 


Gernmnj’ 
Denmark . 
France , . 
Czechoslovakia 


ist WEEK OF AUGUST. 

9.3 ' 8.0 12,9 ! n.5 1 16.3 16. 

6.1 ;6) 7.2 10.8 I 8.0 |6) 12.2 15. 

9.6 7) 7,9 8.0 i 12.0 17) 16.3 14. 

8.0 ! 9.8 10.0 ; 10.2 14.9 16. 


16.1 ; 

13.0 

13.1 

! 1.1 i 

1.2 

1 0 

15.2 ' 

12.3 

|6) 12.0 

1.2 ! 

0.7 :6) 

09 

14.6 

15.1 

i7) 12.8 

0.8 1 

1 4 17 ) 

1,0 

16.3 1 

1 

16.8 

j I4.I 

1.1 1 

..3| 

1.4 


Germany . . 
Belgium . . , 
Denmark . . . 
France .... 
Csechoslovakia 



rrd WEEK OF AUGUST. 

10.9 1 9.4 12.1 1 13.4 16.4 16.9 

13.3 - 14.1 1 19 2 ~ 15.5 

6.9 tfi) 6.5 11 , 0 ; 9.1 8)11.6 15.9 


9.3 10.4 ! ~ 


~ 17.7 16.8 

10.2 14.9 17.6 


14.1 14.0 

15.9 - 

12.1 8) 12.5 

~ 13.2 

16.0 14.7 


1.6 1,3 

2.1 - 
0.8 «) 0.8 
— 1.4 

1.5 1.6 


Germany . . . 
Denmark , . . 
France < . . . 
Netherlands 
Poland .... 
CsechoslovakUi 


3 rd WEEK OF AUGUST. 


12.2 10.9 - 13,9 12.8 

9.9 9 ) 8.8 11.1 9.9 

11.3 11.2 10,4 13.4 

- n)l8.0 — - 

- 12 ) 9.8 12.0 — 

10.8 10)12,7 10.0 10.5 


■6.6 15.2 1 

3.0 16.5 1 

6.8 16.2 

15.9 

13.5 16.3 

15.5 17.4 


15.8 i 14.8 
12.5 Ig) 13.8 
15.4 I 14.0 

— ii)|4.4 

— 'xa)l4.4 
16.1 ;io)15.3 


- IX) 2.6 

— 13 ) 1.4 

1.7 10 ) 2.0 


I) Average t93o» 1932 and X933. — 2) Average 1930 and 1933- ~ 3 ) Average 1929 to 193X and 1933. — 
4) Average 193010 1933. — 5) Average 1930 and 193J. — 6) Average 1931 and 1933. — 7 ) Average 1931 to 1933 
— 8) Average r929 to 1931. — 9) Average 1929 to 1931 and X933- — 10) Average 1929 and 1931 to 1933. - 
Ji) Aseerage 2930 to 193a, — 12) Year 193a* 
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and the roots small. Damage by agrotis was reported. The rains in Sadne-et- 
I^oire and Somme somewhat improved crop condition there. 

In Belgiuni the drought hindered the crop e.specially on light lands and late 
varieties. In Great Britain growth in the first decade of August was very slow, 
especially in the case of late sowings. Drought was very persistent in Italy 
and it was feared that the high sugar-content would not compensate for the 
smallness of production. In Poland shortage of rains and excessive heat slowed 
down growth and the leaves were often wilted or dried-up. 

In Czechoslovakia in the first half of August temperature was generally very 
high. Some rare and insufficient rain fell in Slovakia and southern Moravia 
but in the rest of the country, especially in Bohemia, drought was intense. The 


Production of Sugar-beet, 


COUNTRIES 

Umolisb msasurbs 

1 AMBKICAN MBASCBB 8 

1 % 1935 

1935 

1934 

Avemge 
igaq to 1933 


1934 

Average 
1930 to 1933 

*934 
■■ 100 

Average 

» lOO 

Thousand centals | 

1 Thousand short tons 

% 

Belgium . . 

34.827 

35.428 

35.949 

1.741 

1.771 

1.797 

98 3 

%9 

Hungary . . . 

14.833 

20.332 

25,595 

742 

1,017 

1.285 

73 0 

57 7 

Netherlands. . . 

30.371 

39.370 

38,399 

1,519 

1,968 

1,920 

77 1 

79 1 

United-States. . 

177.600 

149.620 

178.068 

8,880 

7,481 

8.903 

118.7 

99.7 


leaves were wilted and sometimes dried up. The roots, save in rare cases, resisted 
well but, if the drought continued, might be seriously damaged. What has been 
said for these countries may be in large part extended to the others, the excep¬ 
tions being few. 

Crop condition in Sweden, Austria, Romania, the Irish Free vState, the Ne¬ 
therlands and lyithuania was, on the other hand, fairly good 

In contrast to conditions in the European beet lands, the croj) in the United 
States made good progress and was in advance of last 5'earS 

From this month the table of weekly analyses for the countries that regu¬ 
larly carry these out is published. It refers to weight of roots and of leaves and 
to sugar content. In general the beet is smaller than either last year or the 
average and, despite the fairly high sugar content, the total amount of sugar 
per root is rather low. However, if the weather is more favourable, the beet 
has still time to yield a satisfactory production. 

E. R. 


♦ * * 

Austria: Wilting commenced due to the drought and growth was generally back¬ 
ward. Rains were anxiously wanted. 

Belgium: The beets in part made up for their previous backwarchiess but require<i 
much supplementary attention. 
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Irish Free State: The crop will probably be considerably larger this year owing to 
increased area. The weather, which in July was almost continuously bright, warm 
and dry, with heavy night dews, favoured growth. No damage was reported, 

Fravce: The beet suffered from the high temperatures and drought that prevailed 
from the end of July to the middle of August; the need for rain was acutely felt but 
crops did not seem .so far to have undergone any serious damage. On the other 
hand the fine weather was favourable at least to begin with, for all the necessary opera¬ 
tions and for the development of the crop. If rainfall were sufficient, it appeared that 
a good crop could still be counted on. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The weather in July was wann and dry, the 
drought being broken only by local showers. The beet was promising but there were 
some thm and patchy crops on the lighter lands and a yield somewhat below average 
was indicated. 

Hungary: (Growth was checked by drought. The roots did not develop vigorously. 

Italy: Despite drought damage production was not expected to be bad. 

Lithuania: The rain in July favoured growth. 

Netherlands: Crop condition in mid-July was distinctly above that of a month 
previously. 

Romania: Crop condition was generally good. Leafage has a good appearance 
but, as growth has been slow, the roots have not developed very well in some localities. 
Cateq^illars of Phlycaenodes sticticalis were reported to be increasing in Moldavia and 
later in Bukovina and northern Basarabia but measures were taken T)y the Govern- 
nietit to prevent an aggravation of the pest. 

Sivitzerland: Ckowth was somewhat checked by persistent drought in July. 

Antigua: In Jime the weather was dry but tlie young cane resisted well save 
in the northeast. 

Barbados: Reaping had been completed by mid-July. Production of sugar, hi- 
cluding molasses was estimated at 1,801,000 centals (90,100 short tons), a decreavSe 
of 27.8 % on i933“34 and one of 11,0 % on the five-year average. 

The weather in July favoured the growing crop and, despite the drought of June, 
the prospects were very promising. 

Guadeloupe. — According to the most recent estimate production of cane-sugar 
in 1934-35 was about 794,000 centals (40,000 short tons) against 921,000 (46,400) 
1933-34 578,000 (28,900) on the average of the five years ending i93^“33; 

centages 86.1 and 137.3. 

Haiti: Kxports in June amounted to 117,900 centals (5,900 snort tons) against 
35»3oo (1,800) in June X934, an increase of 234.2%. Total exports from October to 



June whe 713,200 centals (35,700 ahbtt tons), an increase of 45.7 % on the 489,400 
(24,500) es|>orted in the fii:st nine months of last season. It was eatpected that 
ea^rts in the interval preceding the new crop would be almost negligible, stocks' 
of sugar being very limited. 

Jamaica: The crop is reported to be in all likelihood a record one. 

St. Kiiis-Nevis: According to the most recent estimate production of sugar this 
year is about 638,200 centals (31,900 short tons) against 633,100 (31,700) in 1933-34 
and 396,800 (19,800) on the average of the five years ending 1932-33; percentages 
100.8 and 160.8. 

SL Lucia: The 1934-35 outturn of 156,700 centals (7,800 short tons) of first 
sugars is a record and is 35.1 % above the 115,900 (5.800) of last season and 3C.3 % 
above the five-year average of 114,900 (5,700). 

Surinam: Weather in the first quarter of 1935 was generally favourable. The 
lightness of the rains in January hastened ripening and increawsed sugar content but 
the violent storms of February were unfavourable to young plantings. 

Trinidad: The weather has been very favourable. 

India: According to the first forecast the area cultivated to sugar-cane this year 
is about 3,631,000 acres against the corresponding forecast of 3,410,000 in 1934-35 
and 2,831,000 on the average of tlie corresponding forecasts of the five years ending 
1933-34; percentages 106.5 and 128.3. » 

Rain was general in the United Provinces in July and the first decade of Au¬ 
gust. At the end of that period crops were in good condition and prospects were 
favourable. 

The Punjab had also general rain in this period. On 12 August crops were in 
average to good condition. 

General rains also benefited tlie crop in Biliar and Orissa. 

In Bengal rainfall in the last two decades of July was light to moderate and 
on the whole inadequate. In the first half of August, however, there were heavier 
rains, wliich benefited the crop. 

There were good rains in Bombay in the middle of July but subsequently 
precipitation fell off and was more scattered, drought finally prevailing in mid-Au¬ 
gust, when it was reported that rain was badly needed, 

Jn Madras heavy rain became general in the first decade of August, at the end 
of which crop condition was fair. 

Indo-Chind: At the end of June growth was reported as satisfactory in Tonkin. 


Iran (Per$ia)\ The crops appear very good.. About 6,000 acres were sown ne^r 
Itafaj and in. addition considerable areas in the environs of Saujbulagh and Shahriar 
have been planted to sugar-beet. In the surrondings of Veramin there are also 
6,000 acres under the icrop. The peasants are taking up the crop enthusiastically* 
Sinfre the facilities offered give them a considerable advantage. Around Kahriz 3,700 
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^cres have been planted. The Department Agriculture has also taken steps to 
facilitate tne crop at Shahi (Mazanderan), Kermanshah, Marvdasht (Pars), Meshed and 
in Azerbaijan, where factories have been set up. 

Java and Madura: The weather in the latter half of July continued to be 
dominated by the east monsoon. Toward the end of the month it became cloudy 
and some small showers were recorded. Young plantings d,eveloped regularly. Some 
gumming was reported in the nurseries and damage was also caused by rats. 

In the first half of August the east monsoon continued and in only one district 
was precipitation significant. The heavy clouds and high temperatures, however, 
indicated that the change in the weather was near. Condition of old cane was good 
* and young cane developed very satisfactorily. After-cultivation proceeded according 
to plan No diseases or pests of importance were reported {Amta), 

> 

Egypt, Growth of sugar-cane is progressing thanks to good weatlier and abundance 
of water. The iniemodes have started to form in ratoon crop and in same early^ 
areas of the new crop Hoeing and manuring of late areas are over. The crop is 
sati.sfactory 

Production of sugar dtuing the season ended 15 May 1935 is estimated at 
3,010,300 centals, or 150,500 short tons, a decrease ot 12 % compared with the pre¬ 
ceding season (3,406,100 centals, or 170,300 short tons). 

Bnitsk Gutana* The spring crop gave an outturn of 1,774,000 centals (88,700 
short tons) sugar, an increase of 17 9 % on the 1,505,000 (75,300) of the 1933-34 spring 
crop 


Mauritius In mid-July the crop promised well and was estimated at over 5,732,000 
centals (286,600 short tons), an increase of 45 4 % on the 1934-35 outturn of 3,943,000 
(197,200) and one of 14 9 % on the average of 4,990,000 (249,500) for the five year 
ending 1933-34 

Umon of South Africa In June crop condition averaged 7 % below normal. 
Kxceptionally heavy rains fell throughout the sugar belt, ranging from 200 mm 
(8 inches) to 460 millimetres (18 inches) and delaying harvesting for about a week. 


VINES 

The fine warm weather in June favoured the vines in most countries of the 
northern hemisphere and allowed the previously-noted delay in development 
to be made up. At the end of the month intense heat and drought prevailed 
and lasted until about 10 August and in some areas later; some vineyards, espe¬ 
cially in the south of France, Southern Italy, Algeria and Tunisia, showed the 
effects. Violent storms accompanied by hail occurred in some areas, especially 
in the southwest of France and in the Danube basin, causing localized damage. 
Cryptogamic diseases were not in general very widespread but mildew appeared 
in the southwest of France, where, however, it appeared to have been practically 
checked fey the beginning of August and to have caused no serious losses, and in 
some provinces of northeastern Spain, where the damage was appreciable; in 
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France oidium was fairly widespread in several areas. Months - eudemis, pyralis 
ans cochylis - are fairly numerous this year in some vine areas, such as those of 
Algeria and the east of France. 


Vines, 


COUNTRIES 

AitBA Sown 




Crop condition t) 

III>I934 

1935 

<934 

Average 

X9«9 

to 

X933 

% X935 

X934 
*» 100 

Aver 

as 100 

i-VIII-1935 

i-Vli-1935 

f.V 

1,000 acres 







«) 

h) 

c) 

«) 

h) 

c) 

.) 1 

i) 

c) 

Germany s) , . . 


180 

177 



2.1 


— 

2.2 



1.7} 

.mm. 


Austria s) , , . . 


67 

71 



1.8 


— 

2.0 

— 

— 

2.1 ! 

— 

— 

Bulgaria. 

225 

225 

203 

W.9 

110.9 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 


France s) i) . . 

3.999 

4,008 

3,986 

99.8 

103.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

I^uxemburg . . . 

3 

3j 

3 

100.0 

85.5 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 


— i 

— 

— 

Switzerland . . . 

33 

33 

32 

100.0, 

102.9 


— 

— 

10.2 

— 


llOj 


— 

Syria and l^ebanon 


127 

123 



- 

100 

- 

- 

100 


tlOi 

- 

- 

Algeria s) ... . 

988 

958 

759 

103.2 

130.3 

1 

/) 

1 

e)f) 

— 

— 

1 




f) For the explanation of signs and figures crop conditions, see cereals table note on page 577. — 0 Area, 
bearing. — i) Ksteinate on ist. June, including vines which are pullcdup in the year (154,000 aercb in 1933 
198,000 acres in 1932). 


Toward the middle of August condition of the vinCvS in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere was on the whole satisfactory; the losses subsequently caused by late 
frosts, hail, drought, cryptogamic diseases and insects were somewhat restricted 
in area and in all do not seem so far to have exceeded the normal. Only the 
Iberian vine districts appear to have been somewhat seriously affected, those 
of Portugal by drought and those of Spain by various diseases; as regards the 
latter country it is necessary also to take into account the spread of phylloxera 
and the ageing of the vines, which have been renewed only very slowly; on the 
whole there seems, however, to remain the possibility of a good average crop. 
In France present pros^jects indicate an outturn distinctly above the average 
of the last ten years but very much below the exceptional one of last year. In 
Italy the present condition of the vines gives grounds for expecting a production 
that, though apparently only slightly exceeding the five-year average, will be 
much above the very mediocre ones of 1933 and 1934. In the Danubian coun¬ 
tries ~ Romania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Greece - prospects are generally 
good, as also in Middle P^urope ~ Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Luxemburg. 

In North Africa condition of the vines is average, better in the west ~ Mor¬ 
occo and Oran - than in the centre - Algiers, Constantine - and east - Tunisia; 
given the extension of area, which has been small or absent with respect to last 
year but very large with respect to the average, a production very much larger 
than the 1929-33 average and perhaps in the neighbourhood of last year's may 
be expected. 
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In North America the condition of Californian vines at the beginning of June 
was excellent but the drought that afterwards prevailed probably reduced pros¬ 
pects, which were at that date large. 

On the whole it is almost certain that production in the northern hemisphere, 
not taking account of that in the Soviet I^nion, will not attain the exceptionally 
high level of last year, when it amounted to 4,270 million Imperial gallons 
(5,120 million American gallons). Present prospects indicate, however, an 
outturn above the 1929-33 average of 3.520 {4,230) million gallons. It seems 
that production in 1935 may, according to present prospects, be between 3,500 
(4,200) million and 4,000 (4,800) million gallons. 

In the Soviet Union the weather was fine, warm and dry in June, especially 
in the south, but there was rain in July. According to non-official information 
the vine area rose from 675,000 acres in 1932 to 823,000 in 1934; production in 
1934 appears to have been about no (130 million) gallons but it was stated that 
only 20 per cent of the grapes would be used for wine, so that in any event 
the outturn of wine in 1935 will be very appreciably reduced. 

In the southern hemisphere the 1935 (1934-35) production seems to have 
been on the whole larger than the average and equivalent to last two years* 
crops. 

P. V. 


Germany: Though dry weather prevailed in July vegetation and crop condition 
w’’ere favourable. An improvement was recorded in the latter in the south-eastern 
districts. On the wdiole forecasts of production arc favourable. 

Austria: Orape-formation w'as entirely satisfactory; table grapes had a parti¬ 
cular!)" good appearance and were well-filled. ICarly varieties w^ere becoming soft. In 
some places, however, drought damage was feared. 

Bulgaria: Toward the end of July crop condition w^as very good and a large 
production of grapes w'as cx]>e<'ted. 

Spain: In July mildew developed in the north eavStern provinces of Rioja, Aragon 
and Navarra, wdiere crop prospects are mediocre if not distinctly bad. In the south 
of Castilla pro.spects als6 appear to be mediocre though in the centre and north they 
appear average. In ba Mancha crop condition is rather irregular but would appear 
to offer good, if not very good, prospects. Finally, on the Mediterranean coast, in 
Andalucia, in Valencia and in Cataluna crop condition seems gcxxl or even excellent. 

On the whole, present x>rospects are thus very irregular but the general view is 
that the crop will be aroimd the average. In any case, devSpite the new prospects in 
certain areas, there has been no appreciable rise m prices. 

France: The prospects of an abundant crop indicated at the beginning of July 
diminislied in tlie course of that month and the first decade of August. 

In the Mediterranean region ~ llas-baiiguedoc, Rou.ssillon, Provence, Var - shed¬ 
ding was reported after flowering and fairly generally; oidium is also widespread and 
there has been a heavy infe.station of pyralis, but losses seem on the whole to be very 
small. On the other hand intense heat and drought continued to prevail, hindering 
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vegetation and development of the grapes; the Government authorized irrigation on 
condition that it was carried out in conformity with local customs and within certain 
limits. On the whole, however, this affects no significant proportion of the crop. 
Mildew is very rare this year and so far prospects of a good crop, much above the 
average and even approaching tlie exceptional figure of last year have been maintained 
for this area, given favourable conditions until the beginning of October. 

In the Rhdne valley and Burgundy, apart from the frost damage already indic¬ 
ated, prospects are also good or even very good despite the drought. 

In the other areas, on the other hand, the position is much less satisfactory. 
Violent and repeated storms, coming in a period of very high temperatures, have 
brought spread of mildew throughout the southwest though this would seem to have 
been checked toward lo August by the fine weather, the damage, without being very 
large, is appreciable, particularly in Dordogne and the Bordelais. A similar infesta¬ 
tion occurred in the Charentes, Ibe I^ire valley and Champagne; in the last area vine 
moth also caused losses. Thus prospects in those areas are only average or fairly 
good. 

On the whole crop prospects appear still to be very distinctly above average. 
A very rough estimate places the coming crop, on the basis of these conditions, ^t 

between 1,280 (1,450) million and 1,430 (1,780) millicm gallons. 

* 

Greece: The weather in July was generally ^vourable. Apart from losses caused 
by drought in some parts of the centre and of the Peloponnesus, crop condition at the 
beginning of August was very good and production of mu.st was expected to be larger 
than last year. 

Hfmgary: Development was vigorous, the bim(*hes were numerous despite the 
excessive heat and the grain was large. Some damage from mi Idew, cochy I is and pyralivS is 
reported. On the sandy lands the plants suffered from the persistent drought Seasonal 
operations were regularly carried out. 

Italy: July was hot and dry tliroughout the area Flowering and grape-formation 
•were favoured and were generally carried out in good conditions a rather heavy shed¬ 
ding, due to the heat, is, however, reported in certain provinces of Sicily. Cirowth is 
in general good but at the beginning of August the drought, interrupted in the south 
and north by some showers, was beginning to cause some aiixiet\ m the centre, parti¬ 
cularly in Tuscany, the showers and hail caused some very localized damage There 
were practically no cryptogamic disea.ses or insec'ts aj^art from some sjioradic attacks 
of mildew in the north and centre and a ^eeble appearance of p>Talis nere and there 

On the whole crop prospects were thus good They allowed an outturn distinctly 
above that of last year to be expected, the increase would appear in some provinces 
of Tuscany, for example, to be from one-quarter to one-third In .some areas produc¬ 
tion would seem even above average but the general ppinion is that on the whole the 
Italian crop will not greatly exceed the five-year average and will be practically the 
same as that of 1929, which was 9,000 million Imperial gallons (10,800 million American 
g;allons) and the ten-year average of 1924-33, which was tiie same This provi.sional 
and very rough estimate is naturally given witli all reserve both as to conditions m the 
interval preceding the vintage and as to its prcvsent value 

Luxemburg: Weather in July was very favourable. Cryptogamic divseases were 
scarcely felt. Production was ex|)ected to be smaller than last year, 
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Portugal: It is expected, especially in the Porto area that the crop will be somewhat 
mediocre, heat and drought having continued in July. Mildew appeared in some vine¬ 
yards. 

Romania: Crop condition was satisfactory. 

Switzerland: Except in the areas where frost damage occurred, the vines had a 
very satisfactory appearance. Temperatures in July favoured growth and neutralized 
the previous delay. On the basis of crop condition on i August a good production may 
be expected. Mildew and worm are reported sporadically, with no serious damage. 

Argentina: According to the Wine Control Commission, 55 million Imperial gallons 
(66 million American gallons) left the producing areas up to the end of May for internal 
consumption against 46 (55) million in the same period of 1934. increase of 17.3 % 

United States: According to non-official .sources, condition of the Californian crop 
on I June gave promi«-e of a good vintage. Condition of grapes for wine was 86 %, as 
last year at the same date and distinctly above that in the three preceding years; that 
of table grapes was 85 % higher than in the four preceding years; finally, the condit¬ 
ion of grapes for drying was 80 %, equivalent to that on i June 1932 and distinctly 
above the corrCvSponding figures in 1934, ^933 193 ^- Ii^ June and July the weather 

was rather dry but seems on the whole to have favoured tlie vines. 

Palestine: In the plains and foot-hills the grape crop is now commencing to ripen 
and it is likely to be almovSt up to average, but not so good as in 1934. The vin¬ 
tage has commenced in Jaffa and in Zikliron and crops are considered to be fair. 

Syria and Lebanon' In June the weather w^as generally normal and favourable to 
vines. 

Algeria: July was dry and very hot, esjiecially in the depaviemenis of Algiers and Oran, 
where the greater part of the vineyards are located; the scirocco blew \dolently as 
tar as the littoral. Vines reflected tliese rather unfavourable conditions; vegetation, 
which w^as gcxid at the beginning of Jul}' in Oran, was suffering at the end of the month; 
the young grapes are small and badly develojied and colouring is irregular and backward. 
Euderais infCvStation is .serious in some parts of the coastlands in Algiers; in Oran there 
has been a severe infc.station of flea-beetles, there are some areas of pyralis, especially 
on the'Coa.st and sporadic attacks of mildew. In Constantine mildew and shedding 
are reported to have led to a 15-25 loss, vintage is late. On i August crop condition 
was good in Algiers and average in the other two depavtements It is now considered that 
production in Oran, wffiicdi is responsible for about lialf the total, will be less than last 
year; pre.sent esthnates still, how’ever, indicate a crop above the average, tlianks to the 
recent extension of area, though tlie delay in colouring made the intense heat and bouts 
of scirocco in August and early September more to be feared. 

French Morocco: July was also dry and very hot; the effects of the scirocco at the 
beginning of the month w*ere felt in some areas, particularly in tlie south. On the whole, 
howevei, if the few vineyards that experienced frosts are excepted, crop condition at 
the end ot July was good. 
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Tunisiai In the Tunis district, which includes over 80 % of the vine area, crop 
condition Was in general very good at the end of July; there were, however, some 
attacks of mildew and oidium, the spread of the latter being favoured by the very 
hot moist weather at that date; storms caused .some damage. In the Bizerta ared 
oidium was very widespread, ripening was irregular and the crop appeared average. 
In the centre and south crop condition was eicellent. 

Australia' Contrary to the pessimistic forecasts that were made up to the date of 
the vintage, the crop was a good one in South Australia, where a first approximate esti¬ 
mate gives 13,200,000 Imperial gallons (15,900*000 American gallons) of Wine, of which 
about half is for distillation; this total exceeds by 50 % that obtained in 1934 and by » 
10 % the five-year average and seems in part due to the fact that a relatively large pro¬ 
portion of the grapes was purchased for wine-making; in fact, if shipments are any guide, 
the quantity of table grapes has been very small: 

Even if the drops of ^Tew South Wales and Victoria are mediocre, as seemed likely 
when the vintage began, total production of wine should be practically equivalent to 
the 1929-33 average of 15,400,000 *'(i8,5oo,'ooo) gallons. 


OLIVES 

Italy: Crop condition was good but production was expecte<l in some areas to 
reflect the considerable amoimt of vShedding, particularly in the South 

Palestine' The prospects for the olive crop show no improvement and it is likely 
to be a poor one The fruits are developing well 

Syria and Lebanon Weatlier in June wUvS normal and favourable In Latakia, 
where the drought was excessive, hot winds caused shedding of part of the young 
fruit 


Algeria July was dry and hot with violent bouts of scirocco The drought caused 
shedding in Algiers, in Oran fruithig was average but some shedding was also reported 
in Constantine. 

On I August condition of the trees was average in each ol the three departements 
in Oran a crop smaller than that of last year was expected, in Constantine prospects 
were average. 

According to the most recent estimates, olive production m 1934-35 was aboiit 
2,707,000 centals, against 1,800,000 centals in 1933-34 3,694,000 on the average 

of the five j^ears ending 1932-33; percentages 150.4 and 73.3. From this total crop, 
there were kept for preserving only 184,000 centals, against 214,000 in 1933-34 and 
276,000 on the average; percentages 86.2 and 66 6. Production of olive oil was about 
324,000 centals (4,257,000 gallons) against 183,000 (2,408,000) in 1933-34 442,000 

(5,804,000) on the average; percentages 176.8 and 73.4. 

The number of trees bearing was estimated at 8,107,000, a slight increase on that 
of last year (8,071,000) and a more appreciable one on the average (7,446,000); the 
total number of trees cultivated, that is, excluding oleasters, bearing or not bearing, 
was 9,400,000, of which 4,432,000 were in mass plantations occupying 169,600 acres. 
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with very small variations from the figures of last year and the average; in 1933-34 
there were 9,398,000 olive trees cultivated, of which 4,405,000 in mass plantations, 
occupying 168,000 acres wlhile on the average of the five years ending 1932-33 there 
were 9,417,000* 

French Morocco: The trees suffered, especially in the south, from drought, severe 
heat and scirocco in July. The crop was expected to be distinctly small in the south, 
where the soil is already only just moist enough. 

Tunisia: In the Souf?se area, the most important for oil production, grovdli w’as 
ver)" good at the end of July and the crop was well free of disease, the fruit was grow¬ 
ing normally, the fruit-bearing branches were well developed and, despite the shedding 
caused in June by violent winds, production promised to be very satisfactory, though 
the groves that prcxluced heavily last season will produce little or nothing tliis year. 
In the Sfax area, w’hich is second in importance, growth w'as also excellent at the end 
of July, health of the trees was good, the fruit-bearing branches were very well devel¬ 
oped and had young fruit over a large part of their length, production appeared to be 
abimdant. These two districts are responsible for two-thirds of the trees in bearing. 
In the Tunis district, which is also important, the trees had normal growth and the 
crop was reported to be average. Finally, while in the Centre, in the Kef area, pro¬ 
spects w^ere good, the Bizerta area reported much shedding and production ax^peared 
likely to be mediocre to good according to locality. 

COTTON 

Results of the 1934-35 skasox. 

Area and production. 

The two following tables are based, as far as the 1934-35 season is con¬ 
cerned, on the figures and reports received up to the middle of August. Some of 
the estimates are still provisional and subject to correction but on the w^hole it 
may be said that the totals are well establii^hed and are unlikely to undergo any" 
but minor changes. The bales in this article are all 478-pound bales, net weight. 
Stocks and consumption figures are only very approximate estimates. 

Area under cotton, m thousands oj acres. 


A^ erage 



I 934 M 5 

1933*34 

3‘>32 33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1925-26 
to I >29-30 

United State.s. 


> 9 ,(>78 

35.9 59 

3S.705 

42.454 

42,600 

India . 


24.136 

22,183 

23.722 

23.812 

26,192 

Egypt. 

1,798 

1,871 

I,Ml 

1.747 

2,I()2 

1,828 

Total . . 

• 5-’,7^5 

55.987 

59,557 

64.174 

68,428 

70,626 

United States per cent. . . . 

5r 

54 

60 

60 

62 

60 

China. 

6.82S 

0,142 

5.03 5 

4.803 

5.708 

4.519 

U. S. S. R. 

‘ -1.7^7 

5.070 

5.307 

5.281 

3.911 

2,01 3 

Brazil. 

3.950 

2.570 

U 77 ^ 

1,980 

1,648 

1,285 

Other countries. 

* 7.030 

(>,040 

5,180 

5.130 

5.460 

4,900 

World Total . . 

. 75,360 

75,813 

77,518 

81,373 

85,154 

83,400 

United States per cent. . . . 


40 

46 

48 

50 

5 ^ 
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A first glance shows the steady decline of the acreage in the United States 
from 1930-31 onward with respect to the total of other countries. From an 
average of 51 % of the world cotton area m the five years ending 1929-30 the 
area in the United States falls to 36 %, while production falls from 57 % to 
41 with 62 % in 1931-32 owing to an exceptional unit-yield. In 1934-35 
the United States area under cotton was reduced by about 3 million acres froAi 
the figure of the previous season; as the world area declined only by about 14 
million acres it will be seen that the total of other countries increased by about 

2 ^ million acres. This increase is only verified, however, in China, which con¬ 
sumes the whole of its production, in Brazil, of which the export is still relatively 
small, and in the minor producing countries, of wdiich the total area shows an 
increase of about i million acres from one season to the other. 

World production, on the other hand, has undergone a diminution of about 

3 million bales owing to the bad or mediocre unit-yields in India, the United 
States, the U. S. S. R. and alsewhere. The United States production has declined 
by about 3.4 million bales; the total for the other countries has therefore in¬ 
creased by some 400,000 bales. Like India, however, Egypt and the IT. S. S. R. 
together show a fall of about 650,000 bales; an increase has not actually occurred 
save in China, by about 400,000 bales, Brazil, by 360,000 bales, and the group 
of ol/ter countries, by about 280,000 bales. 

In reality, therefore, the gap left by the decline in American production 
has been filled only partially by the production of other countries; the remainder 
is represented by stocks. World stocks of American cotton have in fact dim¬ 
inished by about 1.8 million bales from i August T934 to i A.ugust 1935, falling 
from II. 3 to 9.5 million bales, while total stocks of other cottons have dimin¬ 
ished in the same period by only about % million bales, namely, from 5.7 tci 5.2 
million bales. 


Production of ginned cotton, in thousands of bales of 478 lb. 


Average 



1934-33 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

192*5*26 

to 1929-30 

United States (i) . 

9,636 

13,047 

1 ^,002 

17,090 

13.932 

I5 ,j68 

India. 

. 4.058 

4,241 

<. 8 <,t 7 


4.373 

4.724 

Egypt . 

1,366 

1,777 

1,027 

i,U 7 

1,715 

1.587 

Total . . 

15,260 

19,065 

17,926 

21,766 

20,020 

21.579 

United States per cent. . . . 


68 

73 

79 

70 

7 ^ 

China . 

3,123 

2,725 

2,260 

1.784 

2,456 

2,059 


1,673 

1,929 

1,858 

1.874 

i, 54 » 

993 

Brazil . 

1.370 

I,on 

448 

575 

459 

525 

Other countries . 

2,140 

1.860 

1,400 

1.536 

1.447 

U 475 

WORID Totai . . 

. 23.570 

26,589 

23-891 

27,535 

25.930 

26,631 

United States per cent. . . . 

41 

49 

54 

62 

54 

57 


i) Not iucluding linters, for which the figures are respectively as follows, m thousands of 
500-pound bales, net weight, and beginning from 1933-34 ' 947; S79; 1,029; 950 and i,ii8. 
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The 1935-36 SEASON. 

The following table and information already give a fairly clear idea of the 
season that has just begun, such an idea thus being obtainable at an earlier 
date than usual. 

In the United vStates the July report did not take the market by surprise 
but the August estimates were higher than had been forecast. Temperatures 
in July were generally very favourable to the plants and harmful to the activity 
of boll weevil, of which the infestation was expected to be very serious this year 
but which appeared only in proportions that were normal, though slightly above 
those of the last two years. All the leading cotton States increased their area 
this year, save Oklahoma, and all had unit-yields above normal save Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Tennessee. In July and August the weather was generally 
more favourable than in other years. Picking, though a week or two behind 
in the north, is now general in the centre and south and the first arrivals show 
excellent quality. Below will be found a summary of the Government cotton 
reports, in which the data for this year are compared with those of last year and 
the average. 


Cotton. 


Countries 

Area 


PRODUCTION OF GINNED 

COTTON 



1935/36 

1934/35 

Aver¬ 

age 

1929/30 

to 

1933/34 

% 1935/36 

1935 / 

1936 

1934 / 

1935 

Average 

19 * 9/30 

to 

1933/34 

1935/ 

1936 

1934 / 

1935 

Average 

1929/30 

to 

1933/34 

% 1935/36 

4934 / 

1935 

■» 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

— IOC 

1934 / 

1935 

«*IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

a xoo 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bales of 478 lb. 

Greece i) . 

132 

91 

54 

146.1 

246.7 


173 

95 


36 

20 









3) 



3 ) 





U. S. S, R . . 

mum 

4,787 

4,447 

100.3 

UK 

10,730 

7,996 

8,116 

2,245 

1,673 

6.698| 

134.2 

132.2 

— 






4) 



4) 





Brazil: North State*' 


1,729 

1,366 



5,192 

3,572 

1,971 

msm 

747 

412* 

145 4 

263.4 

United States 5 ) • . 

28,480 

26,987 


105.5 

‘74.9 

56,394 


68,737 

11,798 

9,636 

14,380 

122.4 

82.0 

Mexico .... 


418 

364 



4) 945 


952 

4) 198 

223 

199* 

88.7 

99.3 

— 






4) 



4) 





China. 

4)5.498 

6,828 

5,484 

80.5 


12.789 

14,930 

10,842 

2,676 

3,123 

2,268 

85.7 

118.0 

Chosen. 

515 

474 

445 

108.5 

115.7 


650 

636 

... 

136 

133 


... 

India 4 ). 

14,494 

12,991 

14.411 

111.6 

■n&iL 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Turkey. 


486 

432 



=) 970 

775 



162 

85 

125.2 


Hgypt. 

1.733 

1,798 

i 

1,766 

96.4 

98.1 

... 

7,483 

7,269 


1,566 

1,521 

... 



1) .\rea sown. — 2) Unofficial estimate. — 3) Estimate of the Plan. — 4) First estimate. — 5) See: Sum¬ 
mary of Government's Cotton Reports, 


The Government of India communicated to the Institute on 17 August 
the first forecast for I935*'36, which shows an increase in area of 11.6 % on the 
corresponding forecast of last year and one of 0.6 % on the average of the five 
preceding years. This forecast relates to the area sown up to the end of July 
and in general comprises 60 % of the total harvested area. The favourable 
conditions that have prevailed give grounds for expecting a large crop. 
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In Egypt the Government published on ^ August the detailed estimate of 
the area under cotton in 1035-36, showing a reduction of 3.6 % from that of 
last year and one of 2 % from the average. 

The following table .shows the distribution of the total area amongst the 
different varieties, with corresponding figures for preceding seasons: -r- 


- Vanetfes 

*935-36 

* 934-35 

1933-34 

1932-33 1931-32 

{thousand acres) 

1930-31 

1929-30 

Sakellaridis. 

. . 309 

435 

406 

383 

497 

869 

880 

Ashniuni and Zagora . . 

• * 974 

919 

1,049 

526 

788 

972 

835 

Other varieties. 

. . 450 

444 

418 

226 

463 

321 

197 

Total . . 


1,79s 

t.S 73 


1.74S 

2,162 

1,912 


Sakellaridis shows a further decrease; the medium-staple varieties, Ashmuni 
and Zagora, on the other hand have increased while the others are stationary. 

In the TJ. S. S, R., under the Government plan, a production 34.2 % larger 
than that of last year and 32.2 % above the average is foreca.<t. Conditions 
have so far been generally favourable, except in some irrigated districts. 

The Chinese Cotton Statistics Association, Shanghai, in a telegram of 20 Au¬ 
gust, communicated the first estimate for the 1935-36 season in China. Area 
has diminished b}’' 20 ^0 production by 14 %. This estimate refers to con¬ 
ditions prior to August. It is especially in North China that the decrease in sow¬ 
ings has occurred. In addition part of the crop suffered in spring from insuffi¬ 
cient rain. 


Summing tip, on the basis of the estimates and other information available, 
production in 1935-36 may in a largely approximate w ay he forecast at sometliing 
possibl}’' between 2 and 3 Y^, million bales greater than that in 1934-35 and 
approaching the five preceding seasons* average of 26.1 million bales. This in¬ 
crease is due principally to the United States (over 2.2 million bales), Brazil 
and India and is in part a consequence of the price policy follo\v;:d in 1934-35 
by these three States and of the opinion that consumption will be almost 
equal to or larger than that of 1934-35, namely about 25 Y, million bales. 

The new crop production then balances grosso modo wdth probable consump¬ 
tion, and it ma)’^ therefore be expected that in tlie cotirse of the present season 
there will be no substantial change in the volume of world stock, which will 
thus remain in the neighbourhood of the 14 Yz million bales, at which they 
were estimated on i August 1935, whereas they decreased by about 2 Y2 million 
in the 1934-35 season, which began with a world cotton stock of about 17 million 
bales. 

I. vSai.to. 


Greece: The rains in Jtme were very beneficial to non-irrigated crops, which 
make up two thirds of the total area under cotton. The weather in July was also 
on the whole favourable. Flowering was completed toward the end of July. Up to 
that date no heavy damage had been reported. 
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‘ * Brazil: The following .table summarizes the available estimates on cotton growing 
in Brazil, during the 1934-35 season: 





Average 

% 1934-35 


1934-35 

1933-34 

i9?8-29/ 

1933-34 

Average 




1932-33 

100 

•* 100 



(thousands of acres) 



i) Northern States .... 

i >730 

1,400 

i> 3 io 

123 

132 

2) Southern States .... 

2,220 

1,170 

320 

I9I 

700 

Total . . 

3.950 

2.570 

1.630 

^54 

243 



thousands of 4 78 -lb. 

bales 


I)' Northern States .... 

750 

468 

400 

160 

187 

2) Southern States .... 

626 

543 

103 

115 

602 

Total . . . 

1.370 

I,OII 

503 

136 

273 

Sowings from January to June; 

picking 

from August to January. 

- 2) 

Sowings 


September to November; picking from March to July. 

United States (Telegram of S August): Weather for cotton has generally been 
favourable: 

(Telegram of 15 August)- Condition of cotton is satisfactory e^ccept in the centre 
and northwest of the Cotton Belt, where rain is needed. 

(Telegram of 22^ August): Cotton .shows good progress. 

Summarj^ of Government’s Cotton Reports, by cotton seasons: 



Provisional 

Pinal estimates 

Percent. 

Report referred to i July' 

for dates 
indicated 
ib35/3<> 

1934/35 

Average 
1929/30 
to 1933/34 

1935/36 

1934/35 Aver. 

=■ 100 «» 100 

Area in cultivation (acres). 

. H,, 16b,000 

27,883,000 

40,860,000 

104.6 

7i'4, 

Report referred to / August' 






Area left for harvest (acres). 

(l) 28,480,000 

(2) 26,987,000 (3) 38,024,000 

105.5 

74.9 

Crop condition, (per cent of nornml) . . 

. . 736 

60 1 

(4) 68 7 


— 

Total production (5). 

I i,7u8,ooo 

9,636,000 

14,380,000 

122.4 

82.0 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb . 

198 3 

I/O 9 

{4) 177 I 

116 0 

112.0 

CoUon gtnncd to i August (b) . 

. . 94,241 

99,787 

82,957 

94 4 

113.6 

Cotton ginned to j 6 August ( 0 ) . 

. . 317,000 

353»88.'> 

335.834 

89 5 

94.4 


(i) .\r<M in cultivation on i July, less the tcn-ytar, 1925-34, avcrai^e altaudonment, about 2.4 per cent. — 
(2) Area actually harvested, per cent of abandonment about 3.2 — (3) Area actually harvested, the per cent ‘ 
of alnunlonment, alxiut 1 . 7 , does not take int«^ account about 10 million acres ploughcd-up m 1030 after i July, 
under *\«ricuUviral Adjustment Administration contTacts — ( 4 ) Ten-year, iU 24*33 average. — (5) In Imles of 478 lb. 
net weight and exclusive of hnters — (6) In running bales, counting round bales as half-baies and exclusive of 
linters. 

Ex|X)rts of cotton in Jtme amounted to 10,600 centals (2,214 bales of 478 lb.) 
against 13,200 (2,800) in Jxme 1934, a decrease of 19.9 %; the total export for October- 
June was 129,600 (27,100) against 106,700 (22,300) in the same months of 1933-34, 
an increase of 21.4 %. 

St. Vincent: According to the most recent estimate production of lint this year is^ 
about 1,640 centals (343 bales of 478-lb.) against 997 (209) in i933“34 
(639) on the average of the five years ending 1932-33; percentages: 164.6 and 53.7, 
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India: In the Central Provinces the weather in July and the first decade of Aug¬ 
ust was cloudy with moderate to heavy showers. Sowing had been completed the 
begiiming of July. At fhe end of the period crop condition was good. 

Good rains fell in Bombay in mid-July but subsequently precipitation was 
lighter and more scattered and toward the middle of August drought prevailed. The 
crops on the Deccan canals suffered from wilt. In the Kamatak sowing was held 
up by the deficiency of rain. In general at the end of the period rain was reported 
as badly needed. 

In Madras heavy rains became general in the first decade of August, at the end 
of which crop condition was only fair. 

Rain was general in the Punjab in July and the first fortnight of August. Crop 
condition was average to good. There was damage in Montgomer\’^ from bollworm 
and in Multan from tela. 

According to a telegram of 19 August the area cultivated to cotton in the Punjab 
this year is about 2,808,000 acres against the corresponding estimate of 2,442,000 
in 1934-35 2,201,000 on the average of the five years ending 1933-34; percen¬ 

tages 115.0 and 127.6. Crop condition was 98 % of normal. 

Indo-China: The crop appeared at the end of June to be satisfactory in North 
Annam and average in some provinces of Central Annam. 

Iran {Persia) . In the province of Isfahan the cotton crop imderwent an increase 
in area. The cotton company distributed seed to the growers and granted monetary 
advance to encourage the extension of the crop. The very beneficial rains in June 
and July assured a very favourable crop this year. 

French Equatorial Africa: According to the most recent estimate production of 
ginned cotton for 1934-35 is about 154,000 centals (32,300 bales of 478 lb.) against 
99,000 {20,700) in 1933-34 and 27,300 (5,700) on the average of the five years 
ending 1932-33; percentages 156.0 and 566.0 

French West Africa: The 1934-35 crop in Dahomey was average, with 19,500 
centals (4,100 bales) of lint against 18,700 (3,900) in 1933-34. is increasing. 

Egypt: Owing to the favourable weather of July, the formation and maturation 
of bolls are naturally satisfactory in early-sown areas, where some bolls opened. In 
general crops, bolls have also reached their fidl size and started to mature. Branching 
and boll appearance indicate good growth. Infestation by leaf-worm in Lower Egypt 
is not dangerous, although egg-masses are still numerous in tlie northern districts, 
where special care has to be taken during the first half of August. In Middle 
Egypt egg masses are decreasing, but hatching has taken place in some localities; 
worms have caused little damage. Nevertheless the injured areas are small as compared 
with the total areas. 

Nigeria: Planting was begun in the north in July; the good demand for cottou 
seed was expected to lead to a record crop. 

Nyasaland: In the lower River area crop condition was reported to be well above 
average, especially in south-central Chikwaka. In other areas, especially east of the 
Ncheu escarpment, condition was good. 
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Uganda: In June rainfall was considerably above normal in most areas and this, 
with subnormal temperatures, retarded planting, though preparation of plots was 
well forward. Given normal weather subsequently, the satisfactory soil saturation 
prior to planting was expected to be favourable to yield. In the first decade of July, 
though rainfall continued to be above average, planting progressed satisfactorily and 
germination was good. 

Italian Somaliland: As weather and crop progress have been normal production 
is expected to be practically the same as last year. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: According to the final estimate, cotton area harvested 
during the seavson 1934-35 was 364,600 acres against 333,100 in 1933-34 and an average 
of 341,400 during the five preceding seasons; percentages: 109.4 % 106.8 %. 

Production was estimated at 1,087,300 centals of ginned cotton (227,500 bales of 478 lb.), 
of which 84 % were Sakellaridis, compared with 645,500 (135,100) in 1933-34 
with an average of 674,600 (141,100) during the five preceding seasons; percentages: 
168.4 % and 161.2 %. 

The 1934-35 production was a record for the Sudan, being appreciably greater 
than that of 193^-32. During July pulling out and burning of all old cotton stalks 
was proceeding. Preparations for the new season were progressing satisfactorily and 
were finished in some parts, though rains and shortage of labour interfered in some 
measure with progress in the Gezira irrigated area. 

Tanganyika: In June tlie crop was reported fair in some parts of Mwanza and 
ndifferent in others, with a high percentage stained. In Morogoro prospects were 
still good despite rain during the month. 

Union of South Africa: According to the most recent estimate production of 
lint in the Union and Swaziland in 1934-35 was 12,677 centals (2,652 bales against 
9.331 (1.952) in 1933-34 and 30,990 (6,483) on the average of the five years ending 
1932-33; percentages: 135.9 and 40.9. 


FLAX 

Belgium: The crop sufiered from the dr^*^ weather in July. 

Irish Free State: The crop will probably be considerabh'' larger this year owing 
to the increased area. The weatlier in July was ahnost continuously bright, warm 
and dry, with heavy night dews and favourable to growth. No damage was reported. 

France: Weather in July and the first days of August was very favourable; the 
dry conditions were e.specially beneficial for the bringing in of the green crop; retted 
flax had to remain for a long time in the fields owing to the drought. 

Great Britain and Northern Itela^id: Reports conceniing the flax crop in Northern 
Ireland at i August were generally very encouraging, despite the fact that in many 
areas the unevenness of growth referred to in earlier reports was still noticeable. 
It was considered that yields of straw would be slightly above average. Pulling 
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was in progress and in some areas steeping and spreading. The dax area was sub¬ 
stantially larger than in 1934 largest since 1930. ihe increase in production 

this season was therefore expected to be very marked. The weather in July was on 
the whole bright and wwm but there were some Wet cold days a!t the end of th^ 
month. f . 

Hungary: Unit-yield was generally small. Stems for fibre were short but fairly 
hard. 

Latvia: Correspondents reported that crop condition on 15 July was average in 
38.3 % cases, above average in 53.1 % and below average in 8.6 %. 


Lithuania: The heavy rains*of July favoured growth* 
Atca and Crop Condition of Flax, 


COUNTRIES 



Area Sown || 

1935 

1934 

Average! % i935 

1929 1' ~ - 



|A„r. 

. , =» 100 «= 100 

1,000 acres { * | 


Germany . . . 

. . i 

1 

51, 

22, 

20! 

235.5' 

257.2 

Austria. . . . 

• • I 

... 1 

4 

7: 

... 1 


Belgium . . 


46 

34, 

42' 

134.8! 

109.7 

Bulj^na . . . 


10 

63 

4 

11 

229.0 

941.2 

Estonia. . . . 

• • i 

53' 

56 

119.7 

111 8 

Finland x) . . 



ii: 

' 9 

101.4 

120.4 

France .... 


56' 

58, 

54' 

97.2, 

104.8 

Hungary . . . 

/ i 

1 3) 1 

31' 

8, 

30 

8 

z j 

!04.6i 

104.0; 

— 

Tathuania i). . 

227, 

150, 

1591 

151.6! 

143.3 

Netherlands. . 


23; 

15 

24, 

150.5 

97.5 

Poland .... 


.. 1 

262, 

2611 

... 1 
117.2! 


Czechoslovakia 


•28| 

23 


idi 8 

Canada.... 


217’ 

'227i 

463: 

95.61 

46.8 

United States . 


2,138 

969, 

2,500 

220.6| 

85.5 

India .... 


3,38 r 

3,261 

3,096* 

\ 

103.71 

109.2 

Egypt .... 

1 

5| 

5 

\ 

3: 

92.8! 

155.2 


Crop Condition t) 


1-VIII.1935 

I-VII- 

1935 

x-VIII‘ 

1934 

“’1 1 

a 

a ) 1 b ) 

j 

, c) 

«) 

1 

1 c) 

1 

2.7,' - 1 
d 1 ~ 1 

- 

2.5' - 


2.4 

e) 

- 

' - 

115 1 - ! 

= 

“ 1 = 

— 

no 


i — 

“■ j ““ 1 


_ 1 ^ 

— 

- 


' - 

' Z i 


110 1 - 
4) 105 

I Z 

106 

- 

: - 



1 

*) 3.2 

— 

— 

i 1 

88 

! 

1 95 

_ 


1 60 

71.8| ~ i 
_ j j 

! j 

- 
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t) For an explanation of the signs and of the figures of crop condition, see the note on page 577 and the 
cereals table — i) Flax and hemp. — 2) Area cultivated principally for seed. — 3) Area for fibre. — 4) At the 
middle of the month. 


Netherlands: The plants are rather short. The drought of recent weeks prevented 
rotting in the areas where rains had been too heavy. 

U. S, S, R.: On 5 August the crop had been pulled pn an area of 1,498,000 acres, 
*28.8 % of that planned. 

Argentina (Telegram of 23 August): For linseed, of which crop condition is med¬ 
iocre, the area is lairger than last year. Tosses are reported from inadequate precipita¬ 
tion and frosts. 
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HEMP 

Belgium: According to the most recent estimate production of hemp (fibre) 
this year is about i,6oo centals against 1,400 in 1934 600 on the average of the 

five years ending 1933; percentages 118.2 and 277.5. 

Hungary: Orowth was very good and uniform. In some areas the stems were 
short due to the drought. 

Italy: Harvesting was in full swing; production was expected to be excellent in 
quality and larger than last year. 


HOPS 


Belgium: The crop suffered from tlie dry weather in July. 

According to the most recent estimate area cultivated tliis year is 2,300 acres 
against 2,170 in 1934 2,128 on the average of the five yearsending 1933; percen¬ 

tages 98.2 and 100.1. The corresponding production is estimated at about 3,801,000 
lb. against 3,871,000 and 2,318,000; percentages 98.2 and 164.0. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The warm, sunny weather of July was favour¬ 
able though it was beginning to be felt at the end of the month that rain would be 
very beneficial. The bines, though rather thin, were generally healthy and fairly vigo¬ 
rous. Pests and disease were less i>revalent than usual. The area under the crop is 
estimated at 18,000 acres, practically the same as last year but 7 f^ss than the 
1929-33 average. Yields were expected at the end of July to be rather under average. 

Hungary: The cones were few owing to the drought. 

United States (Telegram of 10 August): Pro<Iuctiou is now estimated at 48 mil¬ 
lion pounds, 16.5 % more than the 41,200,000 lb of 1934 and 63.2 % more than 
the 1929-33 average of 29,415,000 lb. 

Crop condition on i August was 82.7 in the notation of the country, against 
71.4 % on the same date of 1934 and 85.0%, the ten-year average. 


TOBACCO 


Belgium: The crop suffered from drought in July. 

According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to tobacco tliis year is 
about 8,200 acres against 7,200 in 1934 and 7,000 on the average of the five years 
ending 1933; percentages 113.1 and 117.1. The correvSponding production is estimated 
at about 16,070,000 lb. against 14,201,600 and 14,531,000, percentages 113.1 and 110.6. 



Greece: According to the Office for the Protection of Greek Tobacco the area is 
about 200,500 acres against 192,000 in 1934 and 209,200 on the average of the five 
years 1929-33; 104.4 % and 95.8 %. The corresponding figures of production are 
92,509,000 lb., 86,240,000 lb. and 115,503,000 lb; 107.3 % and 80.1 %. 

Hungary: Sand-laden winds caused some damage to the leaves, which were al¬ 
ready, owing to the drought, only poorly developed. 

Italy: Production was expected to be satisfactory. In several areas growth was 
in advance of normal. 

United States: Crop condition on i August was 79.4 % according to the system 
of the country, against 70.2 % on the same date in 1934 and the ten-year average 
of 72.6 %. 

(Telegram of 10 August): According to the most recent estimate production 
of tobacco this year is 1,222 million pounds against 1,046 million ^in 1934 i»434 

million on the average of the five years ending 1933; percentages 116.8 and 85.2. 

Dominican Republic: Production in 1935 estimated at 7.7-8.8 million pounds. 
About half of this is composed of superior types (Moca, Ta Vega), the rest ordinary. 
Due especially to the excellent quality of the first harvestings interest was very great 
from the beginning. Two new facts contributed to maintain firmness: the purchases 
of the Spanish Monopoly, fixed at about 2.2 million pounds and tliose on German 
account through a local firm in close touch with the Dominican Government. 

Planters are holding out for good prices and in addition buyers are forced by 
the smallness of supplies available for sale to increase their demands. At the end 
of June in almost all districts over half of the crop had been sold and businCvSS remain¬ 
ed active. Prices rose slightly in the Moca district. In Da \"ega, on the other 
hand, in the areas producing ordinaty^ types and interested particularly in purchases 
on Spanish accoimt, there was a notable rise, prices exceeding the highest quotations 
of mid-June by about 10 %. 

Indo-China: Yields have been good in North Amian, rather smaller than la.st 
year in Central Annam and practically normal in South Annam. 

Iran (Persia): Crop condition was quite satisfactory in Gilan, where tobacco¬ 
growing is extending rapidly imder the direction of the monopoly administration. The 
soil and climate favour aroma and quality in general. Aided financially by the tobacco 
administration, the owner-cultivators, who obtain a sure and regular income from the 
crop, have this year increased the area and, with the steps taken toward more 
careful preparation, it is to be expected that exports will in the near future show' 
a large increase. 

Japan: According to the most recent estimate production of tobacco this year 
will be about 144 million pounds against 149 million pounds in 1934 ^44 inillion 

pounds on the average of the five years ending 1933; percentages 96.6 and 100. i. 

Palestine: The first picking of tobacco leaves has commenced; yields are expected 
to be heavy. 
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Syria and Lebanon: Crop condition in I^ebanon on i July was good while in 
the State of Latakia, due to the continuous drought of June, it was below average. 

Algeria: In the dipartemeni of Algiers heat and drought hindered normal develop¬ 
ment, especially of late-transplanted crops. In Constantine the crop ripened toward 
the end of July and picking and drying were begmi; drying was facilitated by the 
increasing use of metallic driers; on the whole unit-yields below average were expec¬ 
ted as the crops transplanted late suffered from the heat and had leaves of mediocre 
quality, especially on heavy lands. 

Nyasaland: Despite the unsatisfactory weather of the past season the crop is 
reported to have been on the whole a good one, particularly in the Southern Pro¬ 
vince. The leaf, though below average length, is sound and of good colour. In the 
later .stages the w^eatlier proved more favourable to ripening. 

Italian Somahland: As weather and crop progress have been nonual production 
is expected to be practically the same as last year. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao. 

Brazil: In Bahia the weather continued to be fairly favourable throughout the 
latter part of June and arrivals of cacao were large and slightly better than antici¬ 
pated. At the beginning of July, however, arrivals fell off owing to the violent storms 
experienced throughout the cacao areas. Transport was seriously affected. 

The effects of this weather on the main crop could not yet be judged. Owing to 
the large intermediate crop the main crop depended to a large extent on the J uly and 
August flowerings, the last of the season. The heavy rains had been partly responsible 
for cacao being retained up-country, the condition of the roads being misatisfactory, 
but a labour dispute affecting the steamship communication between the small cacao 
posts and Bahia had accentuated this tendency. Arrivals at Bahia in June were 
17 million pounds. 

If conditions in the latter half of July were more favourable the arrivals in that 
month may have attained 22 million poimds; large quantities would still remain 
up-country and would come down onl}’ in August, thus making the latter month the 
principal one of the year. Shipments in June amounted to 14 million pounds, stocks 
on 30 June were 5 million. 

The quality of the beans has been very good and much better than in the previous 
two years, but there w^as a possibility that the rains in July w’ould bring a set-back 
in this respect. 

Haiti: I}x|')orts in June were 1,300 centals against i.()8o in Jime 1034, a decrease 
of 35-2 %. The total export of the first nine montlis of the ciurrent season w^as 22,500 
centals against 32,600 in the same months of last .season, a decline of 30 u %. 

Surijiam: In the first quarter of 1935, except in the young plantations of the Nick- 
erie district which progress^ regularly, condition of the trees had not improved and 
the land was gradually being put imder rice or oranges. 


Trinidad: The weatlier in Julj’ continued to be ideal. 
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Gold Coast and British Togoland: The ^934-35 major crop is now estimated at 
594 million pounds, the highest, figure recorded. Stocks of major crop on 30 Jime were 
approximately 11% million pounds. 

The minor crop was considered at mid-July to be tmdoubtedJy a small one. Esti¬ 
mates of the crops on the trees pointed to a potential production of from 22 million to 
27 million pounds; the amount finally marked will depend on prices. Little interest 
appeared to be taken in the crop in many parts of the country" while the low price and 
wet weather had precluded cropping on outlying farms. In Ashanti some 50 % of the 
crop had ripened by the end of June. In the Central Province about a third was ripe, 
save in the Winneba 'area, where the fcrop was much earlier than elsewhere; by the end 
of July it was expected that 80 % would be npe. In the Eastern Provmce about 40 % 
was ripe at the end of June and in the Nsawam-Kibi area about 90 % was expected to 
be ripe by the end of July. In the Western Province the crop is negligible. 

Altogether scwne 9 million pounds had^been harvested, of which 7 million had been 
marketed, the balance remaining in tarmers’ hands. The beans were flat and undersized, 
due to the relatively dry weather in Noven^ber, December and January. Wet dull 
days rendered conditions imfavourable for drying throughout all the cacao areas. In 
June the average size of the beans inspected was 141.9 per 14 cubic inches or 116.2 per 
4 ouncefe, while measxired in millimetres the average was 22.3 x 12.1 x 6.6. Average 
purity was 82.5. 

The following are the data of crop movement in the first nine months of 1934-35 
in millions of ix>imds: — 



June 

r>ct 1934 

June 

Oct. 19 n 
to 


1935 

June 1935 

X934 

June 1934 

Railway off loadings, Takoradi . . . 

- 

187 

3 

180 

Exports; 

Takoradi . 

5 

150 

6 

181 

Accra. 

. 12 

206 

8 

179 

All ports. 

. 21 

4^9 

17 

445 


Tea- 


India: In June seasonable weather prevailed in Nprth India; crop prospects were 
only fair. I.^ight southwest monsoon conditions prevailed in South India and crop 
prospects were normal for the time of year. 

Statistics to the end of Jmie recorded a decrease of 3,175,000 lb. for North 
India as compared with the outturn to the same date last year, while in South India 
outturn was 10.26 % ahead of the corresponding date last year. 

Indo-China: In Tonkin picking was active at the beginning of Jmie, average to 
rather small in the second half of the month; the bushes were attacked by white 
wchineal. 

Japan: Owing to unfavourable weather crop condition at the beginning of August 
was rather bad. 

Nyasaland: Yields are reported to have been excellent in thg sesison now ended. 
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Coffee. 

^Brazil: According to the National Coffee Institute the total quantity’ of coffee 
destroyed up to the end of June was 46,452,000 centals, of which about 1,345,000 
was destroyed in the first half of this year. 

Haiti: Exports in June amounted to 13,200 centals against 25,100 in June 1934, 
a decrease of 47.1 %. Exports in the first nine months of the current season were 
378,500 centals against 682,300 in the corresponding period of 1933-34. heavy 

decline of 46.9 % is due to the exceptionally small outturn this year. 

Surinam: In the first quarter of 1935 weather was favourable. Picking gave* 
results much better ttian in the corresponding period of 1934. 

Indo-China: The Liberia crop in Tonkin has been large. 

Uganda: In the first decade of July both European and native crops has a promis¬ 
ing appearance. 

Tanganyika: In June picking was in full swing in Arusha and at lower altitudes 
in Moshi; production was expected to be good. In Bukoba heavy rains held up drying 
and there was a danger that later offerings would be musty. 


Groundnuts. 

United States: Crop condition on 1 August in the notation of the country was 
76.9 against 68.4 at the same date in 1934 the ten-year average of 76.3 

Indo~China: At tlie end of June harvesting was in progress in Tonkin and North 
Annam; it gave excellent results in some provinces of Tonkin and satisfactory results 
in North Annam. In Cambodia growth was on the whole satisfactory. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs iti the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details concerning ground¬ 
nut area:- 


1935 1934 

acres 

Area harvested in June .. 62,700 62,700 

Area harve.ste<l from i January to 30 June . . 238,700 237,400 

Area planted up to tlie end of June.145,900 154,900 


French West Africa: In Senegal the crop has been small. At the end of February 
it was estimated that the total purchases made on the markets amounted to 733,000 
thousand lb. unshelled and that owing to the deficitary production the natives had 
sold almost all their reserves of seed. A plan for the distribution of selected seeds of 
the M'Bambey variety, put into operation by the agricultiual service of the Colony, 
shouid allow all the ordinary varieties to be replaced by selected varieties in four 
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years in the four large producing circles, thus increasing both outturn and quality 
in Senegal; A similar programme is being followed in Guinea, where the crop has 
so far only a small area but has now been extended throughout the northern sections 
of the Colony and the results in 1934 were satisfactory. 

Egypt: Growth of groundnuts is satisfactory owing to suitability of weather and 
adequacy of water. Flowering is general. Formation of pods has started in early 
cultivations. Hoeing and watering are in progress. 

Italian Somaliland: As weather and crop progress have been normal production 
is expected to be practically the same as last year. 

Union of South Africa: According to the most recent estimate production this 
year is be about 188.200 centals against 279,000 in 1933-34 and 115,300 on the aver¬ 
age of the five years ending 1932-33; percentages 67.5 and 163.2. 

Colza and sesame. 

Germany: The statistics now give colza separately from rape. The area of the 
former in 1935 is, according to the most recent estimate, 78,300 acres. The area under 
colza and rape in 1934 was 66,100 acres and on the average of t 929-33 was 24,700 
acres. Production of colza in 1935 is CvStimated at 1,190,000 centals (2,381,000 bushels) 
against 928,100 (1,856,000) of colza and rape together in 1934 290,300 {580,700) 

of the two crops in 1929-33. 

A ustria: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to colza this year 
is about 4,400 acres as in 1934 against 5,100 on the average of the five years ending 
1933; percentages 100.0 and 87.5. The corresponding production is estimated at about 
47,600 centals (95,200 bushels) against 54,900 (109,800) and 53,900 (107,800); percen¬ 
tages 86.7 and 88.4, 

Belgium: According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to colza this year 
is 764 acres against 126 only in 1934 and 259 on tlie average of tlie five years ending 
1933; percentages 605.9 and 294.3. The corresponding production is estimated at 
about 10,200 centals (20,400 bushels) against 1,690 (3,370) and 3,050 (6,090); percen¬ 
tages 605,9 and 335•4- 

Netherlands: Condition of colza in mid-July was 68 against 63 in mid-June 1935 
and 72 in mid-July 1934; mustard was 63,66 and 71 respectively according 

to the system of the country. 

Indo-China: The present crop of sesame in Tonkin has given yields rather below 
average. 

Palestine: At the beginning of August sesame was in advance in the southern 
plain and prospects were for a better yield than has been recorded tor some years. 
In the north sesame crops show forward growth and good prospects for a satisfactory 
yield. The sesame harvest was expected to commence shortly. 

Italian Somaliland: As weather and crop progress have been normal production 
of sesame in expected to be practically the same as last year. 
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Sericultare. 

Bulgaria: According to the second estimate the weight of silkworm eggs placed 
in incubation was 24,300 ounces, 10 % less than last year. Production of cocoons 
is therefore estimated At about 2.650,060 lb., 10.5 % less than the 2,956,000.1b. of 
1934 an<i 2^7 % than the 1929-33 average of 3,712,000 lb. 

Indo-China: In Annam mulberries have given fairly good yields despite the 
drought and rearings have been fairly successful. In Cambodia leaf production was 
abundant up to thfe end of June and rearings were numerous. 

Japan: At the beginning of August the weather was not favourable to mulberries. 
Fruit-formation was average. 

Syria and Lebanon: According to the latest information the amount of silkworm 
eggs placed in incubation on i July in the State of Latakia was 3,810 oimces against 
6,350 in 1934. ^ decrease of about 60 %. Rearing conditions in Jime were average 
in Latakia and normal in Syria and Lebanon. The area under mulberry in Lebanon 
is 37,100 acres against 39,500 in 1934. that is, 99.4 %. 


FODDER CROPS 

The prevailing weather in Europe has so far not been very favourable to ‘ 
fodder production; the spring was cold to the end and was followed abruptly 
in most countries by a period of intense heat and drought, only a few areas benefit¬ 
ing by a combination of high temperatures and moisture. 

In southwestern Europe, notably France and Italy, these conditions were 
especially marked. The cold wet weather that prevailed until the end of June 
allowed a fairly large crop to be harvested in France from permanent and tem¬ 
porary meadows and first cuts of legumes while hay was made in rather unfavour¬ 
able conditions and its quality w'as rather mediocre; in Italy the crop left much 
to be de.sired in both quantity and quality. The period of drought and heat 
began toward the end of June and lasted until the middle of August and some-. 
times even later; second cuts and aftermath was everywhere greatly compromised 
and pastures were burnt up in the majority of districts. In Portugal the drought 
was earlier and seems to have caused still more serious losses while in vSpain the 
weather was changeable and characterized by violent storms and rather hot 
humid weather in the centre and drought in other parts of the country. 

The conditions that prevailed in Central and East-central Europe - Swit¬ 
zerland, Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland - were fairly similar to those 
in France with, however, the essential difference that June w^as hot and wet and 
in consequence favourable to fodder crops, wdiich w'ere thus able to make up for 
the delay in growlh previously noted and, as hay was made in good conditions, 
grasses and first cuts of legumes gave good results as to both cpiantity and 
quality. The drought in July and the first half of August had the same effects 
on the second cuts, aftetm^th and pastures as in Western liurope save in the 
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upland areas, where the alps remained satisfactory in some parts of Poland that 
had been well watered in July. 

In Danubian Europe - Yugoslavia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria - the 
spring was at first cold and somew^hat dry; the precii)itation in June was very 
beneficial and unit-yields of glasses and of first cuts of legumes varied from average 
to good or even very good, as in Bulgaria. In July there was a renewal of 
drought on the Danube plains, especially in Romania and Hungary, though 
fairly cool and wet weather brought benefit to the crops in Yugoslavia. 

The w^eather was somewhat variable in Northern Europe - Lithuania, I^sto- 
nia, Latvia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands and Belgium; though 
rather unfavourable in Belgium and Lithuania, where haymaking was hindered 
by rain and quality was rather mediocre, it was good in the Netherlands and 
Sweden; in the other countries results varied with district and according as tempo¬ 
rary or permanent meadows were predominant but were on the whole average. 
In the west, in Belgium and the Netherlands, the drought was beginning to be 
felt by the end of July. 

The British Isles benefited by favourable weather on the w^hole, fine and 
warm in July, and results were there satisfactory. 

It is difficult to draw any general conclusion from facts mutually so disparate. 
It may, however, be said that, save in some northern or southea,stern countries 
there has not been a large production of fodder in Europe this year; in .some 
countries, as in Italy and Switzerland, production appears to have been even 
distinctly deficitary. 

Drought has prevailed in the Soviet Union and in French North Africa, 
where crops have suffered greatly and unit-^delds are reported to be somew'hat 
unsatisfactory. In North America production is very good in the United States 
but somewhat below average in Canada. 

P. V. 

♦ ♦ * 


Austria' Mangels are late owing to the dry weather. Clover that has been once 
cut has given a satisfactory aftermath Red clover has given a good second cut but 
the aftermath has been (iiecke<l by the drought. Alfalfa has given a second cut and 
the aftermath is growing slowly. The finst cut from meadows with several crops w^as 
all brought in. Grass dried rapidly and wras stored in good conditions and in abundant 
quantity. Aftermath from single-cut meadow^s leaves much to be desired owing to 
the lack of rain. 

The first cut of fodder crops gave the following results. 


*935 


Red clover .... (ooo centals) 8,488 

(000 sh. tons) 424 

Alfalfa.(000 centals) 2.414 

(000 sh. tons) 121 

Klcegras.(000 centals) 3,208 

(000 vsh. tons) 100 


Pertnaiient meadow’^s. (000 centals) 4 3»3 21 

(000 sh. tons) 2,100 


1934 

A verage 

1929-1933 

% 1935 

1934 Average 

— no =100 

^415 

7,527 

13^-3 

112.8 

321 

37 <> 



i. 7^>4 

2,273 

l 3 (>.q 

106.2 

88 

ri4 



2,072 

2.822 


115 7 

104 

T41 



38,(joi 

44,110 

1 12.0 

9«.2 


1,035 2,200 
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Belgium' The hay crop Was abundant but quality was only average. Clovers 
gave a good first cut but a small second One. 

Bulgaria Toward the and of July the first cut ot permanent meadow was com¬ 
pleted while temporary meadows were mown for the second time Production of fodder 
crops was large and of good quality. 

Estonia Weather in July was favomable to growth of grass in the south but 
in the north was less satisfactory Vegetation of pennanent meadows was better 
than in temporary meadows. 

* Irish Free State: July w^s almost continuously bright, warm and dry, with heavy 
dews at night, and was favourable to growth All crops made satisfactory progress. 
There were ample supplies available for^ all normal requirements. Yields were above 
average for the season. 

Finland Production of the principal fodder crops in 1935 compared with that 
of last year and the five-year mean was as follows 

% 1935 




X 9 S 5 

1934 

Average 

X929 to Z933 

X 934 
m 100 

Average 
-• 100 

Hay from permanent 







meadows .... 

(000 centals) 

8,510 

5.908 

8,404 

1440 

IOI.3 


(000 sli. tons) 

425 

295 

420 



Hay from temporary 







meadows .... 

(000 centals) 


07,701 

00,300 

107*3 

120.5 


(000 sh tons) 

3 .f >32 

3 » 3^5 

3 >oi 5 



Roots and tubers for 







fodder. 

(000 centals) 

15.851 

15.149 


104 0 

104.6 


(000 sh. tons) 

793 

757 

75 « 



h'odder turnips . . 

(000 centals) 

9,678 

10.455 

12,113 

92 6 

79 9 


(000 sh tons) 

484 

523 

606 




France' All crops - legumes, meadows and pasture ~ .suffered greatly from the 
intense heat and drought that prevailed after the end of June The storms of mid- 
JiUy were inadequate to bring any appreciable amelioration and in several areas the 
aftermath was in mid-August highly compromised (iood weather, however, fa\oured 
ha3mia]dng in the west 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland Dry, sunny and wanii weather prevailed in 
most districts throughout July, save in the northwest of h^ngland, where a fair amount 
of rain fell during the third week of the month, the drougnt was broken only bv local 
showers. 

In England and Wales mangels geiierall> benefited by the warm weather and 
most crops were clean and healthy, the yield was expected to be a little less than nor¬ 
mal Turnips and swedes were variable in England and Wales, good plants were obt ained 
in placed but fly was prevalent in many areas and some resawing was necessary 
and 3deld was not expected to reacli average. In Scotland early-sown turnips made 
satisfactory progress but later sowings made slower growth and were rather below 
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average at the begixming of August. Conditions had been favourable for hoeing and 
cleaning but all root crops were in need of rains. 

The hay harvest made rapid progress thanks to the extremely favourable weatlier. 
Although a late start was made subsequent progress was so good tliat in Kngland and 
Wales by the end of July the bulk of the hay had been secured in excellent condi¬ 
tion, the quality being good and the yield heavier than anticipated. Pasture grass 
was fairly plentiful in Kngland and Wales until the end of July, when pastures became 
very bare and in some parts badly scorched. In Scotland grass was in most districts 
ample. 

In Northern Ireland July was on the whole bright and warm. Haymaking was 
practically completed under ideal conditions, quality was very good and yields rather 
better than anticipated. Pastures were generally in fairly go^ condition for the time 
of year and providing sufficient feed but in many areas, particularly where the soil 
is light; the shortage of rain was reflected in the burnt-up condition of the herbage. 
Mangels made good progress and, despite uneven growth in some areas, were very 
promising. Karly-sown turnips were in excellent condition but second and late sowings 
were not so forward owing to the dry ground, in most areas, however; satisfactory 
returns were expected. 

The area of certain fodder crops in 1933, witli comparisons with those of 1934 and 
the average for the preceding five years, i.s as follows: 



1015 

1934 

Average 

1929-11 

% *1915 

1934 Aver 

100 100 



(000 acres) 




Mangels: 

England and Walc^ . 

^51 

246 


102.1 

947 

Scotland . 


17 

1.2 

1440 

209.5 

Turnips and Swedes: 

England and Waters . 

497 

519 


958 

79.5 

Scotland . 

35 * 

354 

361 

99.3 

97-3 

Temporary meadows (for hay)- 

England and Wah s . 

1,38s 

T,2cSt) 

1 , 5^9 

107 7 

90.8 

Scotland . 

395 

394 

40C) 

100.3 

97-3 

Temporary meadows (not for hay) 
Scotland . 

1,019 

1,023 


99.6 

92.7 

Permanent meadows (tor hay). 

England and Wale^^: . 


4 .S '23 

4734 

q(> 2 

97.9 

Scotland . 

I 85 

iSr 

170 

102.1 

108.6 

Permanent meadows (not for hay). 

Scotland . 


1,428 

1,401 

100.2 

102.2 


Hungary: Condition of mangels was not salisfactory owing to the drought. Second 
cut of clover and third of aPaifa gave poor unit-yields Aftermath was not well devel¬ 
oped and a very small outturn was expected. Pastures, save in the lowlying areas, 
were burnt up by the sun and gave insufficient feed. 

Italy: Fodder crops were appreciably damaged by the drought and production 
has been small. I%st-year meadows in particular suflered \\‘getation on pastures 
has left much to be desired. 













Latvia: Condition of clover on 15 Jnly was average according to 39.7 % of the 
crop correspondents, above average according to 9.6 % and below average according 
to 50.7 %, The corresponding figurCvS for permanent meadows were 43,2%. 47^3% 
and 9.5 %• 

Lithuania: Haymaking began at the cud of June and continued to the end of July. 
It was carried out in bad conditions as the rains continually hindered mowing. 

The quantity of hay mown, both of clover and of meadow hay. was considerably, 
larger than last year but quality was expected to be inferior owing to excessive humidity. 

Norway: Condition of kohl-rabi on i August was 89, as on i July 1935, agamst 
93 on 1 August 1934. 

Netherlands: Condition of mangels and of white clover was satisfactory in mid- 
July but not that of red clover, which had suffered from disease. In general, however, 
the rainy weather, followed by a period of drought, was very favourable to growth of 
grass, of which the crops surpassed expectations. 

Poland: Condition of clover, meadows and pastures improved toward 15 July 
in the areas where rains were plentiful, while in those parts of the country affected by 
drought growth of grass was checked and pavStures were dried up The first cut was 
made in favourable conditions save in the deparlements of Bialystok, Wilno and Nowo- 
grodek. 

The changeable weather in the finst half of August had a somewhat unfavourable 
influence on fodder crops, particularly in the first week of the month. In (ireat Poland 
CiOver suffered from drought while in the east of the country frequent rains caused 
the lass of tlie greater part of tlie first i*ut Toward tlie middle of the month the 
second cut of gruvsses and clover was begun. 

Switzerland' After a finst cut that entirely met all expectations whether as to 
quality or as to quantity, meadows suffered from drought and development was U‘ss 
satisfactory. The second cut left something to be desired cuid in the areas exjiosed to 
drought the turf was in places literally drieil up In many localities it w^as necessary 
to take a premature second cut to jirevent total loss of the grass, yields of aftermath 
are therefore far below the average In the areas where haymaking Nvas late vegetation 
was entirely checked and the future is regarded with anxiety In many places, owing 
to the scarcity of green fodder, it was necessary to begin usuig hay. Though the al]is 
were generally late in being occupied they everywhere gave good yields Thanks to the 
heat, vegetation was fairly luxuriant while drought damage occurred only here and 
there. 

t/. 5 . S. R.: The drought in June and the frequent rains in July, that is, at the 
time of mowing, compromised the hay crop, w'hich w^as expected to be smaller than that 
of last year. According to the Commis.sariat for Agriculture on 31 July 91 million acres 
or 67.2 % of the Plan had been mown. Hay had been stacked at the same date on 
74.1 % of the area mown. 

Argentina (Telegram of 23 August): Condition of fodder crops is mediocre and 
pasture prospects are poor. 

Canada. According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to alfalfa this 
year is about 755,000 acres against 678,900 in 1934 fl99»7oo on the average of 
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the five years ending 1933; percentages 111.2 and 107.9. The production from the 
first cut is estimated at about 29,920.000 centals (1,496,000 short tons) agahivSt. 
26,562,000 (1,328,100) and 33,115,200 (1,655,800); percentages 112.6 and 90.4. 

United States (Telegram of 10 August): According to the most recent estimate 
production of tame hay this year is about 1,504 million centals (75.2 million short tons) 
against 1,039 million (51.9 million) in 1934 *>366 million (68.3 million) on the 

average of the five years ending 1933; percentages 144.8 and 110.1. 

Production of wild hay is about 232 million centals (i r.6 million short tons) against 
95 million (4.7 million) in 1934 ^^.d 204 million (10.2 million) on the average of the five 
years ending 1933; percentages 244.3 and 113.9. 

Palestine: Satisfactory yields of oats and v^etch were reaped from demonstration 
plots, and the demand for oat and vetch seed continues to increase. Farmers to 
whom vetch seed was divStributed reaped satisfactory crops and in many instances 
vetch will replace kersenneh as the leguminous crop in the rotation 

Algeria: The very high temperatures and drought that prevailed in July checked 
vegetation. In Algiers, however, the fine weather allowed the crops to be brought in, 
albeit often too late. 

Egypt: Harvesting of bersim was over at the beginning of July. In the areas 
where watering was stopped by law before 10 May, in order to prevent the propagation 
of the cotton worm (Prodenia httorahs, Boisduval), the yield was normal. Other lands, 
in Lower Kgypt, have been severely infested by the cotton worm. Consequently, these 
areas have been cut and this resulted in a great loss to the total crop. In fact, crop 
condition, which was 100 on i June, dropped to 89 on i Juh^ 

French Morocco: The persistent drought and great heat have camsed enormous 
damage to meadows and jiastures. 

Tunisia' At the end of July pasture was almost dried up in all districts, h'odder 
gave satisfactory yields and was of good quality in the south, in tlie Sous.se di.strict 
but gave no yield in that of Sfax, 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


Livestock in Denmark {in country only). 

Cattle (thousands). 


Classification 


Cattle . 

Bulls of ouc year and over . . 
Oxen of one year and over . . 
Cows and heifers of two years and 
over that have already c.ilvcil 
Heifers of one year and over that j 

have not yet calved. 

Calved under one year. 


1935 ; 

1934 , 

1933 

193-’ 

^931 

1930 

1920 

sm 

3 Ml 

3.134 

3,237 

3,208 

1 

3,057 ; 

2,989 

62 

64 

78 

87 

79 , 

73 

75 

50 

47 

59 

62 , 

54 ! 

59 

78 

1.646 

1,718 

1,770 

1.739 

1,676 

1,608 ■ 

1,556 

532 

518 

542 

582 

566 ; 

543 ; 

545 

783 

714 

685 ; 

767 

1 

833 i 

1 

774 j 

735 

_ .—-- _ 

- _ - 

- . 











Pi%^ pofidaiton (thousa&ds)'. 


• _ _-'X.__ _ 



1935 




1934 


.GLA»!)IF1C4TI0K 


25 

13 

zst 

»5 

18t 

15 


16 


July 

May 

April 

March 

January 

Dec. 

October 

Sept. 

July 

Boors for breeding. 

20. 

20 

20 

20 

19 

20 

20 

21 

21 

Sows in farrow for first time , . 

87 

83 

87 

89 

72 

48 

29 

40 

66 

Other sows in farrow ..... 

188 

172 

154 

166 

181 

190 

187 

180 

165 

Sows in miUc. 

78 

88 

98 

81 

77 

74 

82 

78 

89 

Sows not yet covered (and not for 
slaighter). 

25 

25 

22 

19 

19 

21 

25 

29 

24 

Sows for slangher^ . .. 

II 

12 

12 

14 

9 

11 

10 

10 

10 

Total of sows . . . 

389 

380 

373 

369 

358 

344 

333 

337 

355 

Sucking pigs not weaned .... 

670 

\ 724 

813 

695 

668 

653 

720 

680 

776 

Young and adult pigs for slaugher: 
Weaned pigs under 35 ,kg. . . 

76! 

797 

, 740 

738 

762 

745 

734 

790 

738 

Pigs of 35 and under ^0 kg. . 

729 

635 

629 

637 

667 

646. 

711 

661 

648 

Pat pigs of 60 kg. and over. . 

456 

500 

• 463 

508 

451 

621 

590 

503 


Total pifis . . . 

3,025 

J,056 

3,038 

2,967 

2,925 

3,029 

3,108 

2,992 

3,061 


Livestock in Hungary. 

In the following table are given the principal results for 1935 of the annual 
spring enumeration of livestock carried out on 31. March (according to § 23 of 
law XII of 1894) on the occasion of the veterinary inspection; comparisons are 
made with the corresponding data for the preceding five years and for igii 
(present territory). 


Classification 

1935 

X934 

J933 

193 a 

1931 

1930 

X9ZX 

Cornu) . 

1,755.524 

1 

1,677,712 

j 

1,696,61') 1,818,834 

! 1,813,894 

! 

1,784,633 

2,149,756 

of wMch: cows 1 ). 

913,727 

903,228 

i 903,830 

i 907.612 

904,166 

906,400 


Hofses . 

of which: 

803,988 

803,033 

819,871 

1 

845,548 i 864,571 

86 O 379 

896,498 

mares over 3 years old. 

407,957 

412.131 

418,593 

435.742 

i 446,207 

i 432.589 

— 

mares under 3 years old. 

57,756 

52,672 

57,545 

i 56,963 

60.239 

73,068 

— 

adult geldings. 

,271,344 

276,429 

278,683 

287,529 

289,695 

. 272,339 

— 

Asses .. 

3,872 

3,809 

3,985 

3,991 

4,291 

4394 

7,994 

Mules . 

1,027 

954 

1,100 

1,059 

1,109 

1342 

424 

Sheep .. ' . 

of which: 

ewes over x year old.. 

1,227,542 

1M7,464 

1.056,218 

1^10,491 

1,440,409 

1,463,834 

2,406.041 

745.436 

664.219 

659,893 

739,531 

855.136 

! 880.018 


ewes under i year old. 

169,888 

154.077 

135,164 

163.056 

196,384 

i 184,472 

— 

wethers over x year old . 

136,942 

115,685 

122,661 

150,590 

185,480 

i 211,282 

— 

Gouts .. 

29,858 

25,870 

22,840 

22,749 

24,027 

! 22J84 

. 20,647 

Pigs .. 

of which: 

3,175,822 

2,502,163 

1,899,479 

2361,195 

2,714,635 

i 2,361366 

1 

3322.407 

sows over x yefir old for fattening. 

561,769 

460.139 

356,640 

439.l?9 

494,490 

; 438.073 

_ 

sows over x s^ear old for meat . . . 

117.938 

83,150 

57,129 

79,712 

77,330 

58,695 


> sows under x year old for fattening 

759,519 

595,756 

438,595 

564,775 

678,252 1 

598.790 


sows under x year old lor meat . . 

208.784 

138,445 

93,733 

129,711 

123,831 1 

88.757 

__ 

castrated pigs over x year old . . . 
castrated pigs under x year old for 

284.779 

230,098 

205.382 

217,911 

237,289 j 

255,664 

— 

fattening. .. 

’ castrated pigs under x year old for ^ 

703,786 

587,456 

462.286 

547,250 

688,422 j 

591.845 


xheat ... . 

221,527 

158.024 

113,100 

153,215 

140,426 j 

105,545 

— 


j) fncluditig buffialoes^ 
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All species ghow an increase on the 1934 numbers; the most marked being 
'for pigs, wUch in 1935 have attained the maximum since the war and almost 
' the 1911 level. 


Livestock In Lithuania. 



30 June 

30 June 

30 June 

30 June 

30 June 

30 June 


1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

fJorses . 

579.390 

579,907 

586,673 

585.730 

597*050 

559,000 

Foals. 

40,720 

39.290 

42,552 

45.5.50 

59.421 

53.700 

Horses of i to 3 years 

102,480 

102,710 

99,210 

90,230 

io 4 , 35 ^> 

71,900 

Horses of 3 years 
and over. 

436.190 

437.900 

445.911 

449,970 

433.273 

433.400 

CaUle . 

1.311.S50 

^.315.340 

^^>314,^74 

1,304,^7^ 

i.297.376 

1,170,000 

Calves. 

224/^61.) 

223.760 

209,464 

209,180 

266.519 

202,400 

Milk cows. 

819,740 

819,040 

8.U.813 

795.710 

753.963 

696,000 

Cattle of I year and 
over. 

267,150 

267,160 

272.797 

299,980 

276,894 

271,600 

Sheep . 

1,304,140 

2^.309,^50 

1,321,6i() 

i,3i6,gyo 

1,212,454 

j,og7,ooo 

Lambs. 

760,040 

7^3.470 

772.352 

7()(>,o6o 

685,586 

607,870 

Sheep of i year and 
over. 


546, ^80 

549.267 

550,910 

526,868 

489,130 

. 

I.257.970 

1,288,440 

r.305,824 


^*568,543 

1,136,000 

Young pigs .... 

739 , 4.50 

761,620 

781,089 

839.3.50 

<>84,(>74 

657,100 

Pig of b months and 

over. 

51^^.520 

526,820 


550,250 

583.869 

478,900 

Poultry . 

Fowls (not including 
chickens). 

2,811,500 

2,860,770 

2 , 949 . 9^0 

3,082,720 

2,804,500 

2,262,000 

Geese (including gos- 

lings). 

1,005,9(^1 

1,008,840 

985.5^5 

1,024,120 

920,500 

795,000 


Livestock in Czechoslovakia. 

In the following table are given the annual data for livestock. The figures, 
for I January 1935, are provisional those for the four other years are final. 


Yean 

Hofses 

1 

Cattie 

Sheep 

Goats 

IPigs 

Total 

Cows 

Total 

Brood 

sows 

of 6 months 
and o^r 

1935 (i*I) ... 

701,095 

4,503,238 

2,499.621 

508.393 

956.888 

3,034.992 

453.026 

1934 (i4). 

700,658 

4,404,796 

2.516.905 

475,881 

929.631 

3.429.919 

557,621 

J933 (I'D . 

. 707,579 

4,341,351 

2,476,570 

465,093 

876,771 

2,621,235 

445.282 

*9Ji (ai'XII) . . . 

— 

4,450.965 

2,464,616 

531,125 

— 

2,575,921 

348.760 

1930 (3I-XI1) . . . 


4,457,522 

2,433,830 

607,612 


2.776.215 

441,821 
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From the data of i January 1935 and those of the preceding year it will 
be seen that, while horses remain practically at the figure of the preceding year, 
there was an increase in 1934 of 2.9 % for goats and on of 6.8 % for sheep, a 
decrease of 2.3 % for cattle and one of 11.5 % for pigs. 

Dividing the country into two large areas, at western (Bohemia, Moravia 
and Silesia) and an eastern (Slovakia and Subcarpathian Russia), it will be seen 
that in 1934 there was a decrease in all species and categories excepting goats, 
for which there was a small increase, in the western, while there was a general 
increase in the eastern. 


Livestock in Colombia. 

The following are the numbers of livestock in Colombia in 1934 compared 
with those in 1932. 





1934 

1932 

Horses . . 



. . 972,000 

925.733 

Asses . . 

.. 


. . 302,900 

288,445 

Mules . . 



, . 475.900 

453.232 

Cattle . . 



. . 7,971,700 

7,592,020 

Sheep . . 



. . 872,400 

830,807 

Goats . . 



• • 543.500 

517.610 

Pigs . . . 



. . 1,621,900 

1,544,617 


The number of animals slaughtered in 1934 and in 1933, according to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, was as follows: 


«934 1933 

Cattle.1,016,260 959.572 

Sheep. 154.196 85,347 

Pigs. 632,586 541.882 


Livestock in Algeria. 

The following table gives the numbers of the different categories of livestock 
.on I January 1935 and for the preceding ten years. 

The most striking facts indicated are, on the one hand, the further appre¬ 
ciable decrease in the number of cattle, all the more noteworthy since Algeria, 
which has so far been an exporter of live cattle, in 1934 imported over 11,000 
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Yeatt 

Hones 

Mules 

Asses 

CatUe 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

Camels 

(Thousands) 

1935 . 

173 

181 

349 

850 

i 

5,845 1 

2.807 

60 j 

179 

1934 . 

171 

177 

332 

884 

5,513 

2,830 

52 

170 

1933 . 

168 

175 

332 

1 896 

5,262 

2.654 

66 1 

i 169 

1932 . 

168 

170 

319 

893 

5,269 

2.743 

86 i 

201 

1931. 

167 

169 

305 

872 

4,671 

2,631 

1 

83 

1 

210 

1930 . 

173 

169 

302 

938 

7.172 

1 3,267 

87 * 

201 

1929 . 

163 

165 

2 % 

897 

6 . 1 % 

3.050 

89 i 

185 

1928 . 

164 

164 

279 

887 

5,614 

2,920 

89 

173 

1927 . 

162 

164 

275 

850 

5,076 

2,648 

95 

156 

1926 . 

167 

165 

285 

946 

6,786 

3,126 

93 

173 

1925 . 

161 

161 

282 

892 

6.171 

3,033 

89 

176 

1924 . 

163 

157 

292 

892 

5,790 

2,805 

93 

150 

1914. 

203 

185 

268 

1.093 

9,140 

1 3.794 

(12 

2(3 


head and has also increased its net imports of meat, and, on the other hand, 
the great increase in the number of sheep, which demonstrates the reconstitution 
of the Algerian flocks and has been favoured this year by a good winter. 

Besides these particularly salient features a characteristic increase is to be 
noted in the number of draught animals, saddle-horses, mules, donkeys and 
camels, and a marked recovery in pig-rearing. 


Sheep in New Zealand. 

The interim return of sheep as at 30 April 1935 shows a further increase of 
1.11 % or over 300,000 in the total for the Dominion. This is the second consecu¬ 
tive increase following the succession of decreases in the three years from 1931 
to 1933, which reduced flocks from the record figure of 30,840,000 attained in 
1930. While there was an increase of 2.62 % in the North Island, which has, 
as last year, 53 % of the total Dominion sheep population, there was a decrease 
of 0.61 % in the vSouth Island. In the North Island the greatest increase was 
in Auckland, with 5.78 "Jo; in the South Island only Otago showed an increase, 
with 0.02 %: 


YcMrs (Thousand*? 

1935..28.967 

1934.28,649 

1933.27,756 

1932.28,692 

1931 . 29,793 

1930 . 3 <'. 84 I 

T 929 . 29,051 

1928.27.134 

1927.25,649 

1026.24,905 



































Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Belgium: Health of stock was satisfactory. Owing to the dry weather pastures 
no longer provided sufficient feed. Consequently there was little gain in weight and a 
diminution in milk yield. Supplementary feeds were indispensable and increased costs 
of production. 

France: In mid-August stock was feeling the effects of the heat and drought 
that had prevailed since the end of June. Milk and butter production had declined, 
especially in quality. 

The decrease in numbers of poultry was more rapid and still more appreciable. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Milk yields in July showed a general decline 
in England and Wales, especially in certain areas where pa.stures were dry or water 
supplies inadequate, but in Scotland were generally normal for the season. 

In Northern Ireland cattle throve well in July and were in a normal healtliy 
condition. PHes, more particularly the ox-warble ffy, have, however, been very 
active this summer and have caused serious annoyance to cattle. Purchased feed- 
ingstuffs continued to be plentiful and prices were a little cheaper. Spring and summer 
calving was well forward. Total milk 3deld was reported to be smaller than in Jmie. 

Netherlands: The feed situation for milk cows was good, thanks to the vigorous 
development of the grass. In comparison with the figures of last year milk yields 
hardly differed from normal in South Holland and North Brabant; they were about 
5 % .smaller in Groningen, Limbmg and Zeeland. In North Holland there was an 
increase of 3 %, in P'riesland and I^trecht increases of 5 % and in the other provinces 
increases of from 10 % to 12 %. 

Palestine: Stock are generally in good condition, there will be no shortage of 
forage. 

Argentina (Telegram of 23 August): Health of livestock is mediocre. 

According to the Ministry of Agriculture at Buenos Aires production of wool in 
1934-35 was equivalent to that in the two preceding seasons, namel)’' about 3,640,000 
centals, but about 200,000 centals larger than in 1931-32. 

Algeria: Health of stock was fairly satisfactory at the end of July; tick fever, 
which was prevalent in a mild form in Oran and Algiers, was declining. On the other 
hand the animals suffered from the drought, which considerably impoverished perma¬ 
nent pastures and supplies of drinking water; in the sublittoral zone of Algiers condi¬ 
tion of cattle reflected tliis state of affairs but sheep were still finding enough feed: on 
the stubble elsewhere condition of the animals w^as still fairly satisfactory at the end 
qf July. • 

Fri nch Morocco: livestock suffered greatly from the prolonged drought and heat. 
The grazing tracts, prematurely dried up, do not allow the usual maintenance for 
herds, which find no more feed in the stubble; the natural reserves of water are ahuast 
exhausted and the water-table is vety low. At the end of July tlie situation was 
becoming critickl, especially in the south. 
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Tunisia: At the end July stock were beginning to vsuffer from the poverty of 
the pasturage. Only stubble and here and there some coast pastures Continued to 
give some feed. 

Union of South Africa: During June beneficial and soaking rain fell again through¬ 
out the Cape Province, the southern and south-eastern border districts of the Orange 
Free State and tne middle veld and coastal aresvS of Natal. 

The month was characterised by exceedingly cold weather and sharp frost, and 
snow fell at various places. 

Only in one or two districts of the Transvaal farmers complained of lack of grazing 
and water shortage; generally there was an abundance of grazing and the condition 
of stock was fair to good. A successful lambing season and a good wool clip were 
expected. Though the extraordinarily cold weather affected large stock adversely and 
some losses occurred amongst lambs, simultaneously practically all stock diseavses dis¬ 
appeared, and only a tew flocks in the north-easteni districts of the Orange Free State 
were still infected wita internal parasites. 


LATEST NEWS 

f/. 5 . S. R,: In the following table are given the official figures of area and 
production of the principal crops in 1934 compared with those in 1933 and the 
five-year average. 


ARSA 


Production 


Producth 

X 9 S 4 

*933 

Aver¬ 

age 

1938 

to 

1933 

% *954 

1934 

*933 

Average 

1928 

to 

* 93 * 

*934 

*933 

Average 

1938 

to 

1932 

% *934 

*933 

100 

Aver¬ 

age 

■■ xoc 

*933 

100 

Aver- 

age 

« zoo 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushelb 

Wheat . . . 

87,098 

82,141 

80,349 

1060 

108.4 

670,428 

611,344 

478.581 

1 

l.i 17.358^1.018,886 

797.6191 

109.7 

140.1 

Kvc .... 

59,371 

62.721 

65.373 

94 7 

90.fi 

443.792 

533.300 

472.981 

792.488 

952.324 

944.6121 

83.2 

93.8 

Barley . . 

20.960 

17,933 

18,043 

116.9 

116.2 

150,797 

173.063 

131,661 

314,165 

360,555 

274.298 

87.1 

114.5 

Oath .... 

44.507 

41.224 

42,956 

108.0 

I03.fi 

416,675' 339.733 

313.234 

1.302.100,1.061,660 

978,849 

122.6 

133.0 

Maize . . . 

9 093 

9,777 

9,616 

93.0 

94.fi 

84,658' 105.822 

75,663, 

151,175 

188,969 

135,113 

80.0 

111.9 

Potatoeii . . 

15,149 

13,976 

14.518 

108.4 

104.3 


1,119,952 1,011.881 

... 

1,866,549 1,686,435 

... 

... 










000 sh. tons 



Sugar-beet 

2.924 

2.992 

2,722 

97.7 

107.4 

250.446 

198,196 

2)6.142 

12,522 

* 9,9101 10807 

126.4 

115.9 










000 bales of 47$ lb. 



Cotton ginned 

4,787 

5,070 

3,914 

94.4 

122.3 

9,222 

9,222 

7,393 

1.929 

1,929 

1.547 

100.0 

124.7 











000 bush. 



IVinsecd , . . 

5,814 

6,698 

6,094 

86.8 

95.4 

15.432 

16,314 

16,202 

27,558 

29,133 

28.932 

94.6 

95.3 











000 lb 




Flax (fibre) . 

5,2)4 

5,917 

4,767 

88.1 

109.4 

11,685 

12,125 

9,585 

I.I68.454'1,212,546 

958.494 

96.4 

121.9 

Hemp (fibre) 

1.478 

1.866 

1 

79.2 

Lj 

68.0 

3,102 

3.397 

5,879| 

310,191 

j 339.733 

587,887 

91.3 

52.8 









642 ' 


TRADE 


COCNTRtJiS 


BMPortmg Countfus 
Bttlgana 
Hungary 
” l^tlmania 
^Poland . . 
Itoxnanla 
Vugoskvla 
V. 8 . S. R 
Canada 
ITUited States 
Argentina 
a£e 
Syria and I<ebanon 
Algeria . 

Fitnch Morocco 
tuniaia . 

Anatralia . 

New Zealand 
J[mport%ng Countries 
Germany 
Austria 
{Belgium 
Denmark 


Irish Free State 
]Pin]and . 
Prance . . 

Gr. Brit, and 
Greece . . 
Italy . . 
IJatvia . . 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Po^ugal 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 
Ceylon. 

China 


Irel. 


Union of South Afr. 
Totals 


Bmporting Countries: 
Germany 
Bulgaria 


Hungary 
lAtvia . . 
X4thuania 
Fdand . , 


U. S. 8. R. 
Canada 
Argentina 
Algeria 
Importing Com 
Austria 
Bdgium 
Denmark 
Finland , 
France . 

Italy . 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 
UUlted States 

Total 


June 


Exports 
1935 I J934 


0 

375 

7 

183 

963 

49 


IMPORTS 

1935 1 1934 


3.1 

44 

7,156 


423 

“317 

1,903 


0 

0 

101 

0 

0 

26 

0 

3.611 

66 

0 

148 

0 

340 

265 

0 

0 


19,886 


0 

0 

168 

15 

0 

13 

1.263 

0 

101 

“’I41 

397 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2,102 


Hlbvbn months (August I ‘June 30) 

Twrevs months 
(A ugust i*July 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1934-35 1 J9i3-34 

1934-35 1 X933-34 

1933-34 

1933-34 


Wheat. — Thousand centals (i cental xoo lb.). 


2 

0 

0 

220 

2.000 

0 

0 

2,242 

670 

0 

0 

6,312 

15.408 

0 

0 

15,496 

0 

0 

0 

580 

0 

0 

0 

0 

368 

0 

0 

668 

908 

9 

507 

1,596 

0 

0 

0 

2,059 

141 

4 

11 

141 

117 

0 

0 

1462 

425 

2 

0 

553 

... 

... 

... 

3) 132 

3) 18.629 

3) 814 

3 ) 0 

19,271 

11.056 

0 

0 

81.133 

94,171 

i 2 

7 

101,960 

240 

911 

540 

1.422 

11,274 

14,634 

6.325 

11,775 

9.489 

— 

*— 

98.518 

74.865 


— 

84.724 




I) 653 

I) 254 |i) 395 

1 ) 765 

582 


_ 


I) 225 

1 ) 408 

(1) 15 

I) 183 

423 

245 

26 

40 

6.621 

5.878 

311 

'280 

6,411 


. •. 

_ 

3 ) 2.423 

3 ) 3.4J5 

3 ) 0 

3 ) 0 

5.082 

209 

0 

4 

1.625 

809 

181 

1,109 

1.124 

3.501 

0 

0 

42,170 

32,684 

0 

0 

36,090 




0 

2 ) 181 

j2) 13 

2) 84 

181 

672 

220 

1.832 

119 

11.982 

! 6.925 

15,274 

12.516 

0 

503 

478 

0 

0 

4.142 

4.370 

0 

128 

1.797 

2.019 

1,673 

1,338 

23.431 

24.859 

1.459 

0 

472 

333 

31 

9 

10.130 

5.886 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

119 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

708 

877 

0 

0 

8.649 

9.345 

0 


176 

95 


— 

1.188 

970 

0 

0 

1,202 

888 

21.400 

1,327 

13.973 

14.947 

1,905 

95 

9,778 

9,595 

721 

739 

103.664 

109.753 

754 




r) 0 

t) 0 

1 ) 6.535 

I) 5.573 

0 

0 

2.542 

981 

9 

7 

10.816 

9.423 

7 

0 

0 

0 

293 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

483 

434 

0 

0 I 3.642 

3.452 

0 

265 

604 

1,354 

765 

1.296 

10.326 

12.855 

1.303 


0 

24 

_ 


163 

342 

— 

7 

42 

60 

1.512 

9 

849 

1,023 

375 

0 

1,270 

1,032 

2 

7 

9,592 

9.645 

7 

0 

68 

0 

2 

4 

70} 

86 

4 


11 

0 



33 

7 

— 

~ 29 1 

1,607 

564 

273 

157 

10,465 

1 11,202 

185 

4 1 

0 

0 

243 

42 

lOI 

1 99 

44 

_ 

688 

593 



10,119 

9.176 

— 

0 

0 

0 

51 

9 

1,257 

7 

9 




1 ) 2 

•) 0 

1 ) 527 

,11 29 

0 

27,097 

23,108 

21,743 

275358 

278396 

253,610 

257,594 

306,228 


Rye. 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 


' 317 

381 

46 

51 

6,790 

5.265 

2.207 

6.945 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

659 

0 

22 

0 

0 

355 

0 

0 

721 

3.455 

0 

0 

3.455 

0 

0 

0 

1.911 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,197 

49 

0 

0 

49 

1.482 

0 

0 

11.385 

10.161 

0 

229 

10.479 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

> 2 

0 

1,949 

15 

22 

31 

42 


— 

— 

3 ) 547 

3) 2.392 



3.397 

9 

0 

0 

545 

1.444 

11 

0 

1.444 

126 

— 

— 

5,664 

1.953 

~ 

— 

2,178 

0 

0 

0 

24 

15 

0 

0 

22 

0 

18 

130 

0 

0 

1715 

163 

0 

0 

183 

132 

13 

11 

1.726 

4,705 

11 

0 

251 

348 

4 

0 

3788 

5,642 

0 

0 

154 

168 

0 

0 

298 

1.098 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

33 

71 

0 

0 

13 

15 

0 

0 

168 

110 

0 

0 

309 

437 

0 

0 

2.337 

2,937 

0 

0 

101 

560 

227 

7 

1,647 

4.949 

7 

0 

26 

18 

0 

0 

152 

130 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

18 

18 

18 

18 

0 

448 

1,151 

0 

9 

5.717 

6,484 

9 

2,289 

1388 

3,007 

24,905 

26337 

22,919 

28,774 

28,074 


0 

0 

0 

507 

11 

0 

~ 7 
6.757 

765 

198 

340 

0 

1.122 

0 

119 

17.163 

4.866 

26.226 

6.764 

0 

0 

10.280 

1.098 

16.493 

120.064 

6.285 

9,903 

0 

3,761 

13.649 

384 

1.089 

10.558 

88 

9 

11.202 

165 

9,811 

7 

33 

279,724 


2,209 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

229 

0 

31 


172 

4.804 

5,891 

1.173 

71 

126 

3.201 

5.110 

137 

20 

7,055 

30,229 


1) a) 3) See notes page 6.^9 















C0UMTEXS8 


Exporting Counirits: 
Germany 
Bui 


Prance. 

Hungary. 

Italy . 

lylthuania .... 

Poland. 

Romania. 

Yugoslavia .... 

U. R. S. S. 

Canada . 

United States . . . 
Argentina .... 

Chile . 

India . 

Japan . 

Algeria. 

French Morocco . . 

Tunisia. 

Australia. 

Importtng Counirtrs- 

Austria . 

Belgium . 

Denmark. 

Estonia . 

Irish Free State . . 

Finland. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece. 

Norway . 

Nethei lands . . . 

Portugal. 

Sweden . 

Czechoslovakia . . 

Ceylon. 

China . 

ludo-Cliina .... 
Java and Madura 
Syria and I^ehanon . 

Rgypt. 

Union of South Afr.. 
New Zealand . . . 

Totals . . . 


Exporting Countries; 
Bulgaria 
Spain 
Hungary 
Lithuania 
Poland . 

Romania 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 

U. S. S. R. . 
C gtiff d** . . 

United States 
Argentina 
Chile .... 

India . . . 
Algeria . . . 

Egypt . . . 

French Morocco 
Australia . . 
Importing Countries; 
Germany . . 
Austria . . 
Belgium . . 
Denmark . . 

Irish Free State 
Prance . . . 

Gr. Brit, and N. 
Greece . . 

Italy . . 

Norway 
Netherlands 
Switserland . . 
Syria and Xietaani 
Tnalsla 


on 


Irel. 


1 JUHB 

Ez^bven months (August X'June 30 ) 

Twblvk months 

1 (August i-July 31 ) 

1 BxyonTS 

iMPoaxs 

1 Expoaxs 

iMPoats 1 

Expohts 

IMPORTS 

X935 

X934 

1935 

1934 

*934-35 

1933*34 

*934-33 

1933-34 

1933-34 

1933-34 


Wheat flour* — 

Thousand centals (i cental 

= 100 lb.). 


29 

529 

0 

2 

617 

5,124 

73 

51 

5,578 

55 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

31 

0 

260 

333 

101 

93 

4,050 

3.896 

1.455 

851 

4,149 

937 

115 

148 

0 

0 

283 

1,451 

0 

0 

1.466 

0 

174 

492 

2 

13 

3.497 

3,605 

93 

304 

3,849 

320 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

0 

150 

26 

0 

0 

586 

271 

0 

0 

282 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

37 

53 

0 

0 

55 

0 





3) 558 

3) 655 

3) 205 13 ) 0 

1,118 

0 

1 “842 

**864 

**■33 

“37 

8.536 

9.892 

373 

128 

10.690 

176 

' 496 

428 

7 

0 

7.152 

7.022 

7 

2 

7,584 

2 

1 137 

240 


— 

1,922 

2,242 



2.447 

— 





I) 44 

I) 22 

I) "”51 

1 ) ”"42 

22 

55 

1 7 

*24 

0 

*■* 0 

269 

247 

4 

2 

260 

2 

' 545 

357 

2 

0 

6,759 

5,179 

26 

22 

5,569 

22 

42 

84 

It 

9 

862 

805 

99 

95 

904 

101 

1 

... 



3) 29 

3) 49 

3) 0 

3) 7 

49 

9 

' “43 

24 

2 

*** 13 

597 

187 

62 

247 

223 

249 

1.071 

862 

0 

0 

13.100 

10,062 

2 

0 

10,922 

0 

0 

0 

152 

190 

2 

0 

739 

961 

0 

992 

II 

2 

2 

2 

44 

40 

146 

267 

42 

287 

i 0 

0 

29 

46 

15 

13 

432 

527 

13 

584 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

37 

0 

0 

485 

1.02) 

0 

1.091 

0 

0 

73 1 

123 

0 

0 

774 

1.047 

0 i 

1,146 

1 273 

' 271 

725 1 

968 

3,153 

3.003 

8.257 

10,589 

3,245 

11,674 





I) 0 

I) 2 

I) 26 

1 ) 11 

2 

13 

0 

0 

***95 

‘**95 

2 

4 

882 

880 

4 

930 

0 

0 

71 

51 

9 

7 

818 

816 

7 1 

880 



31 

4 



146 

123 

— 1 

137 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

' 0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

7 

18 

20 

7 

22 



35 

20 

— ! 


381 

362 

— 

386 

0 

’’ 57 

88 

77 

57 i 

146 

1,407 

1.261 

165 

1314 


1 

35 ' 

24 



353 

313 

— 

337 

1 




_ 


I) I.OIO 

I) 922 

— 

1,087 





i) 53 

I) 71 

I) 77 

I) 765 

77 

888 

' 0 

*’’ 0 

’** 4 

9 

0 

0 

68 

93 

0 

99 

1 

1 ' 

... 


1 ) 2 

1 ) 0 

I) 9 

0 9 

2 

9 





*) 2 

a) 2 

2 ) 159 

2 ) 157 

2 

209 

'433 

' ‘ 4,747 1 

1 1,513 

1*313 

52,741 

54,207 i 

18,649 

21399 

58386 

24317 


Barley* — Thousand centals (i cental = loo lb.). 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

522 

0 

0 

522 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

44 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

93 

1,071 

24 

0 

1,093 

0 

It 

0 

0 

0 

176 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

209 

84 

0 

0 

6,903 

3,309 

0 

0 

3,538 

0 

174 

710 

0 

0 

4,048 

14.160 

0 

4 

14,654 

4 

51 

11 

0 

0 

1.109 

1,116 

2 

2 

1,116 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

538 

163 

0 

0 

176 

0 





3) 2.939 

3 ) 10.494 

— 

— 

10,796 

— 

465 

64 

0 

0 

6,700 

584 

0 

0 

820 

0 

31 

46 

84 

0 

1,870 

2.458 

5,117 

15 

2331 

m 

719 

1,215 


— 

9,191 

10,981 


— 

11,640 

— 





I) 1.195 

1 ) 1,254 

1 ) 0 

I) 0 

2,006 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

392 

2 

9 

93 

2 

95 

18 

9 

20 

13 

1.155 

i.m 

739 

465 

1,127 

496 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

139 

18 

0 

139 

0 





3) 4.881 

3) 1.812 

3) 0 

3) 0 

2,628 

0 

13 

44 

0 

0 

1327 

1376 

0 

0 

1,407 

0 

0 

0 

280 

736 

2 

2 

10,329 

7,106 

2 

7,648 

0 

0 

79 

254 

0 

0 

1.493 

2.361 

0 

2,588 

68 

115 

344 

474 

454 

604 

8.139 

8.521 

655 

8,962 

2 

82 

57 

46 

1,398 

948 

89) 

1,157 

977 


0 

0 

0 

137 

4 

II 

256 

2)2 

1) 

212 

0 

0 

183 

179 

2 

0 

3,713 

3,536 

0 

3,915 

0 

0 

1,003 

1.089 

9 

20 

13,226 

19,310 

26 

20322 





1 ) 0 

I) 0 

I) 64 

1 ) 4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

‘*‘146 

“*84 

0 

0 

1,757 

1,063 

0 

1,120 

0 

0 

7 

7 

2 

0 

159 

293 

0 

293 

0 

0 

159 

390 

194 

26 

3,512 

10.642 

26 

11.543 

0 

0 

126 

245 

0 

0 

2.533 

2302 

0 

2,412 





X) 112 

X) 88 

X) 37 

X) 209 

79 

216 

*139 

**’ 13 

2 

7 

201 

79 

1,008 

575 

84 

602 

1,904 

2,400 

2390 

3368 

44395 

52394 

55,026 

57,770 

56,099 

61,913 
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JtJNE 


Eleven months (August i-Junc 30 ) 

Twblvb months 
(August i*July 31 ) 

COUNTRms 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


3935 

3934 

1935 

3934 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1933-34 

i933-34 

X933-34 

Exporting Countnes 



Oats. 

— Thousand centals cental 100 lb.) 












Insh Free State . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Hungary .... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

763 

0 

0 

761 

0 

I 4 thuania .... 

9 

0 

0 

0 

212 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

FoJand. 

64 

75 

0 

0 

937 

267 

0 

0 

304 

0 

Eomania .... 

9 

0 

0 

0 

64 

505 

0 

0 

505 

0 

Csecboslovakia 

29 

37 

0 

0 

31 

741 

2 

0 

741 

0 

Yugoslavia 

4 

37 

0 

0 

276 

82 

0 

0 

112 

0 

Canada .... 

500 

225 

0 

0 

4.601 

1,779 

0 

2 

2,070 

2 

United States . . . 

82 

4 

130 

2 

117 

119 

4,815 

22 

123 

71 

AiRentina . . . 
Chile ... . 

650 

516 

— 


13.062 

6.199 

— 


7,117 

— 





I) 1.047 

1 ) 897 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

1,530 

0 

Tunisia .... 

44 

15 

0 

0 

410 

37 

0 

22 

86 

22 

Australia. 

4 

2 

0 

0 

260 

31 

2 

0 

33 

2 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

0 

4 

187 

0 

13 

1,929 

4,619 

93 

1,931 

97 

Austria . 

0 

0 

71 

115 

0 

0 

229 

333 

0 

450 

Belgium. 

0 

0 

106 

123 

0 

0 

313 

273 

0 

390 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

77 

24 

657 

26 

829 

346 

26 

373 

Bstonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fiwiftwd . 

0 

0 

0 

44 

2 

9 

11 

505 

9 

549 

France. 

0 

15 

37 

4 

31 

179 

370 

201 

179 

238 

Gr, Brit, and N. Irel. 

0 

0 

500 

249 

18 

18 

2,998 

4,667 1 

20 

4.894 

Italy . 

0 

0 

198 

346 

0 

0 

4.374 

2,626 

0 

2,811 

jl^tvia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 1 

0 

2 

Norway . 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

4 

20 

2 

4 

2 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

170 

148 

11 

20 

776 

1.098 

20 

1,142 

Sweden .... 

0 

0 

0 

46 

37 

9 

24 

911 

9 

915 

Switierland . . . 

0 

0 

271 

492 

0 

0 

4 083 

4.462 

0 

4,780 

Algeria. 

7 

0 

4 

20 

128 

53 

126 

276 

64 

282 

Totals . . . 

1,402 

932 

1,768 

1,613 

21,929 

13,689 

23,591 

15,841 

15,666 

17,022 




Maize. — Thousand centals (i 

cental - 

100 lb) 









HlOUT months 


Twklc e 

MONTHS 






(Novtmlwr 1 June 30) 


(Nov I 

Oct il) 

Exporting Countries’ 
Bulgaria. 

0 

93 

0 

0 

399 

1.812 

0 

0 

2,564 

0 

Hungary . 

0 

13 

245 

0 

130 

849 

505 

0 

1.056 

0 

Romania .... 

1.054 

196 

0 

0 

7020 

7,580 

0 

2 

10,115 

2 

Yugoslavia .... 

741 

756 

0 

2 

9.961 

7.652 

0 

2 

11,810 

2 

United States . . . 

2 

115 

3.428 

44 

216 

1.579 

10,781 

no 

2.401 

763 

Argentina . . 

15,225 

11,409 

— 

— 

82,607 

81.999 

— 

— 

127.961 

— 

Java and Madura 

88 

2 

— 

— 

1,310 

908 

— 

— 

924 

— 

Indo-China . . 

509 

494 

— 

— 

5,509 

3.680 

— 

— 

8,439 

— 

Syria and I^ebanon . 





I) 0 

0 0 

I) 7 

I) 64 

0 

66 

Bgypt . 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

20 

13 

2 

20 

Union of South Afr. 

928 

0 

... 


6,592 

0 

I) 0 

1) 421 

3,693 

432 

Importing Countries 








1 



Germany . 

0 

0 

677 

653 

0 

0 

6.614 

4.184 

0 

7,452 

Austria .... 

0 

0 

611 

1,030 

0 

2 

7.161 

, 7.522 

2 

10,448 

Belgium . 

93 

15 

1,396 

1,570 

545 

366 

9.808 

' 10,335 

822 

16,824 

Jlenmark . 

0 

0 

545 

134 

0 

0 

2,601 

2,264 

0 

4.586 

Spain . 

0 

0 

13 

104 

0 

0 

434 

849 

0 

1,911 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

516 

736 

0 

0 

3,746 

, 3,530 

0 

6.543 

Finland . 

0 

0 

106 

71 

0 

0 

364 

1 1,135 

0 1 1.312 

France . 

0 

0 

545 

864 

7 

18 

10,419 

, 9.581 

22 

) 3,607 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

185 

275 

5,309 

5,714 

1,415 

1,215 

39.092 

1 43.436 

2,116 

66.597 

Greece .. . 

... 

... 


... 

1 ) 0 

1) 0 

1) 646 

I) 29 

0 37 

Italy . 

0 

0 

m 

858 

2 

2 

1,742 

2.147 

2 

3,874 

Norway . 

0 

0 

302 

247 

0 

0 

1,448 

1,892 

0 

> 3,084 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

7 

1,537 

1,257 

0 

13 

13,007 

15,022 

13 

, 22.011 

Poland . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

0 

60 

Portugal .... 
Sweden . 

~ 0 

0 

7 

60 

194 

212 

0 

0 

437 

342 

981 

2.802 

0 

1,669 

3,106 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

123 

128 

0 

0 

1,107 

1,155 

0 

1,792 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

236 

456 

0 

0 

1,817 

2,983 

0 

5,150 

Ouiada . 

0 

0 

214 

412 

2 

2 

2,657 

2.522 

2 

4.090 

a.;:;:;; 

^ 2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

13 

55 

2 

101 

4 

2 

101 

ToWs . . . 

18i827 

1337S 

16,476 

14,686 

115,715 

107,679 

114325 

113,141 

171,948 

175341 

-u__1- 

— _ 


- 

_ 

— 


— 





i) Sfe notes rwK^ ^49 
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1 ' \ 

JUNF 



Six 

MONTHS (January i-June 

30 ) 

Twelve 

(January 

MONTHS 

-Dec 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

1 Exports 

1 Imports 


Exports 


Imports 

Exports | 

IMPORTS 


ms 

1 1934 

1 1935 

1 Z934 


1935 

1 

Z934 


1935 1 

1934 

Z934 1 

1934 

Exporting Countries 



Rice 

• — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 

lb) 



Spain 

4 

29 

0 

0 


375 


192 


^ 1 

0 

t 010 

0 

Italy 

134 

357 

4 

4 


1.402 

1 

1601 


40 ' 

IS 

3519 

44 

United States 

333 

95 

11 

• 60 


922 


549 


412 

269 

917 1 

558 

Brazil 



— 

—- 

z) 

357 

1 ) 

220 



— 

734 1 


India 

2 500 

2 200 

165 

683 


25 743 


20 638 


1 942 

3 336 

31 242 

8.852 

Indo China 

3 047 

2 844 


— 


25 865 

1 

16 744 


— 

— 

28.462 1 

Slam 

2 092 

2 601 

— 



17 721 


19 251 


— 


43 202 ' 


Egypt 

Importing Countries 

86 

88 

0 

0 

1 


578 


1 078 


13 

4 

1 508 1 

9 

Germany 

40 

126 

1 410 

1 527 


207 


320 


2 024 , 

2 544 

745 , 

6,341 

Austria 

0 

0 

49 

46 


0 

1 

0 


326 1 

317 

0 

633 

Belgium 

4 

II 

115 



20 


60 


454 

677 

97 

I 446 

Denmark 

0 

0 

1 

1 20 


0 


0 


60 

66 

0 

137 

Iv^ttonia 



2 

0 


— 


— 


7 

7 


15 

Irwh 1 rci State 

0 


11 

4 


0 


0 


31 

37 

2 

57 

Prance 

46 

53 

478 

1927 


370 


425 


4 923 

7 172 

661 j 

14 171 

Gr Brit and N Irel 

11 

18 

220 

, 370 


99 


82 


1 618 

1 744 

174 ' 

2,862 

Greece 




1 

I) 

0 

t) 

0 

I) 

240 I) 

212 

0 

313 

Hungary 

0 

0 

31 

7 


0 




161 

176 

0 

448 

I,atvii 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 


0 1 


4 

4 

0 

n 

I ithuania 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 


0 


4 

7 

0 

15 

N< rwuN 

0 

0 

20 

15 


0 


0 


68 

60 

0 

106 

N cl lit rhnds 

179 

203 

344 

406 


1 003 


853 


1 667 

1 874 

2 013 1 

3 629 

1 Itn 1 

15 

9 

357 

13 


53 


64 


681 

348 

157 ' 

974 

1 tirlugal 

— 

— 

60 

60 


— 


— 


172 

300 


575 

Sweden 

— 

— 

7 

104 




— 


165 

128 

— 

223 

Swtlrerl ind 

0 

0 

29 

24 


0 


0 


214 

176 

0 

397 

C/( ch )s)( \ukiu 

0 

0 

243 

146 


0 


0 


664 

503 

0 

1.497 

\ ugosl ivia 

0 

0 

24 

29 


0 


0 


196 

190 

0 1 

439 

Cinada 

0 

0 

220 

128 


2 


2 


463 

522 

4 

732 

thUe 


— 






— 

I) 

97 I) 

108 

— 

340 

tejlon 

0 

0 

767 

1080 


2 


2 


6 052 

5 626 

4 

10977 

China 

0 

13 

3 567 

2 407 


55 


134 


24 663 

9 806 

150 

17000 

Tin a -ind Madura 

4 

7 




7 


53 

I) 

2 445 1 ) 

88 

132 

1,356 

1 ipan 

49 

71 

0 

24 


631 


1 259 


77 

64 j 

1 457 

152 

sn rn and Lebanon 





1 ) 

0 

z) 

0 

I) 

159 I) 

216 

0 

428 

Mgcria 

0 

0 

20 

49 

2 

4 


99 

3I3j 

9 

355 

1 unisia 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 


0 


20 

42 ' 

0 

57 

1 nion of South Afr 





Z) 

0 

Z) 

0 

I) 

401 i) 

456 j 

0 

1,184 

\ubtraln 

46 

26 

2 

2 

130 

115 


26 

33 

244 

49 

Ni u Zt ilatid 





2) 

0 

2) 

0 

0 

18 2 ) 

18 

1 “ 

73 

Totals 

8390 

8,751 

7,171 

8340 


75,544 


63,646 


50,608 

37,461 1 

1 116,443 

76355 

r\porting Countries 



Linseed 

. — Thousand centals (i cental = loo 

lb) 



Iithuinh 

2 

2 

0 

0 


79 


49 


0 

0 1 

141 

0 

\rgentini 

2 359 

1 583 

_ 

— j 


22 434 


17 223 


— 

— 

30 300 

— 

India 

198 

862 

0 

0 


1,219 


3 071 


0 

0 1 

I ^ 1 

0 

lunisia 

Importing Countries 

“I 

0 

“1 

0 


0 


0 


0 

2 

4619 1 

0 ' 

t 

2 

6 986 

1 cmnnv 

0 

2 

84 

615 


0 


} 


2 531 

1 2 

lit Igium 

2 

2 

161 

53 


82 


44 


1 334 

977 ' 

1 68 

1 790 

l>t nmark 



33 

44 


_ 


— 


313 

209 

— 

359 

S| am 


_ 

31 1 

22 


— 


— 


194 

148 

! - , 1 

366 

1 stoma 

0 1 

0 

0 1 

0 


2 


2 


4 

4 

15 1 

4 

I mlind 

0 

0 

2 

13 


0 


0 


44 

77 

0 

104 

1 r met 

0 1 

0 

280 

408 


2 


4 


3 005 

3 258 

J t 

5 243 

tr lint undN Irel 

ol 

0 

326 

238 


2 


2 


2 632 

2 527 

15 1 

4 123 

t»re< ce 


1) 

0 

z) 

0 

) 

35 I) 

40 

0 

112 

H uigar> 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 


4 


2 


0 

0 

13 

0 

Il'llV 

0 ' 

0 I 

168 

179 


0 


0 


829 

734 

0 

1 422 

I itvia 

0 

0 ' 

2 

4 


49 


29 


46 

35 

79 

86 

Norway 

0 

0 , 

53 

15 


0 


0 


331 

240 

0 

337 

'Netherlands . 

0 

2 

728 

280 


53 


49 


5 745 

3 320 1 

’^l 1 

7,108 

I*( land 

0 

0 ' 

0 

55 


0 


0 


0 

126 1 

0 1 

170 

Sweden 



132 

108 


— 


— 


527 

580 

~ n 

849 

< ctchoslovakia 

0 

0 

40 

24 


0 


0 


366 

304 

0 ' 

556 

^ ugoslavia 

0 

0 

9 

7 


0 


0 


126 

90 

0 

139 

C inada 

0 

0 

22 

42 


4 


2 


256 

251 

4 

443 

* tilted States 



974 

452 


— 


— 


5 038 

4 387 

^ 1 

7.934 

lapan 

0 

0 

84 

71 


2 


2 


306 

340 

2 ' 

434 

'Vustralia 

0 

0 

123 

26 


0 


0 


483 

201 

0 1 

560 

Totals 

2361 

2,453 

3352 

2,656 


23,932 


20,481 

_ 

24,145 ' 

1 

22,469 

36398 

39,127 


z) s) See notes page 649 
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Junk 


1 Six months (January -i June 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

I Imports 

1 Exports 

1 Imports 

E: 8 pokts 

IMPORTS 


1935 

1934 

1935 

1 1934 

1 1935 

j 1934 

1935 

1 

1934 

1934 

*934 

Exporting Countries: 
Austria . 

853 

582 

2 

Butt 

2 

CP. ~ (' 

2,690 

riiousand 

2,167 

lb.). 

7 


1^ 

7,053 

157 

Denmark. .... 

31.914 

34.110 

0 

9 

154.388 

174.197 

9 


15 

330,311 

20 

Estonia . 

2.515 

3.016 

0 

0 

9.286 

8.999 

0 


0 

22,306 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

11,920 

11,308 

4 

2 

23,792 

21.991 

11 


60 

56.886 

84 

Finland ...... 

1.852 

2,661 

0 

0 

11,945 

13,228 

0 


0 

24.463 

13 

Hungary. 

642 

655 

0 

0 

2.359 

• 3.717 

0 


0 

8.790 

0 

l«atvia. 

4.597 

4.517 

0 

0 

16.041 

15,629 

0 


0 

34,615 

0 

Eithuaula .... 

3,064 

3.276 

0 

0 

9.319 

8.867 

0 


0 

21,321 

0 

Norway . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

247 

344 

0 


2 

547 

2 

Netherlands . . . 

10.728 

11,133 

0 

99 

52.935 

45.733 

220 


284 

81,320 

1,173 

Poland. 

2,377 

2.240 

0 

0 

3.012 

3.618 

2 


0 

9,782 

9 

Sweden . 

4.195 

5.399 

0 

0 

23.865 

25.671 

2 


2 

51.152 

4 

U. S. S. R. 



— 

— 

3) 7,311 

3) 6.936 

— 


— 

83,562 

— 

Argentina .... 

121 

183 

— 

— 

9,575 

8.488 

— 


— 

18,345 

— 

India . 

11 

11 

62 

64 

97 

99 

379 


309 

212 

642 

Syria and Lebanon . 





I) 176 

I) 57 

1 ) 150 

0 

317 

293 

809 

Australia. 

5.624 

12.935 

0 

0 

150.382 

134,646 

2 


0 

246,784 

2 

New Zealand . . . 

14,637 

17,571 

— 

— 

156.921 

161,282 

— 


— 

292,830 

— 

Importing Countries' 












Germany. 

2 

2 

7.736 

6,431 

7 

7 

78.086 


47,829 

9 

136,165 

Belgium . 

11 

11 

273 

529 

33 

57 

7.588 


10,875 

108 

20,629 

Spam . 

2 

4 

2 

44 

15 

7 

64 


134 

15 

143 

France . 

1,243 

686 

104 

141 

4.458 

3.353 

646 


8.777 

7,297 

9,603 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

615 

597 

95.313 

112.641 

10.997 

7.802 

565.097 


600,687 

12.635 

1.086.713 

Greece . 

— 

— 



_ 

— 

1 ) 293 

1 ) 

130 

— 

690 

Italy . 

53 

57 

106 

95 

176 

198 

575 


2,804 

276 

3,801 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

20 

15 

2 

0 

90 


604 

0 

653 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

220 

459 

0 

22 

1,761 


1,396 

22 

2,229 

Canada . 

31 

51 

7 

33 

205 

170 

814 

42 


2,811 

428 

2,873 

United States . . , 

392 

82 

1.437 

57 

686 

21,486 


344 

1,321 

1.164 

Ceylon . 

— 


66 

75 

— 

— 

483 


403 

— 

681 

Java and Madura 

— 

— 



_ 

— 

1 ) 4.725 

I) 

5,143 


10,313 

Japan . 

Algeria . 

— 


2 

4 

— 

— 

13 


33 

— 

64 

0 

0 

1,376 

388 

7 

4 

3.377 1 

2,242 

7 

4,791 

Egypt . 

9 

4 

53 

66 

112 

51 

529 


392 

82 

789 

Tunisia . 

0 

0 

130 

132 

11 

2 

1.133 


1 127 

22 

2,114 

Totals . . . 

97,408 

111,093 

106,913 

121,286 

651,050 

648,156 

686,770 1 

686,868 

1,312,794 

1 1,286,330 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria . 

170 1 

1 143 1 

i 0 

Chec! 

1 0| 

SC. — (Thousand lb.). 

1,477 ! 485 1 0 


0 ' 

1 2.652 

1 0 

Denmark . 

1.296 

1,160 


i 0 i 

6.691 

6.711 

18 


15 

13.891 

73 

Finland . 

772 

' 911 1 

1 0 

i 0 ' 

4.480 

3.558 

4 



8.523 

1 40 

Italy . 

4.594 

6.034 1 

970 

1.226 1 

28.008 

28.462 

5.135 


4.967 

55,248 

1 10.214 

Lithuania .... 

2 

1 282 

0 

0 ' 

448 

1.045 

2 


0 

2.200 

' 2 

Norway . 

238 

487 i 

18 

IB . 

1.431 

1.960 

123 


90 

4.418 i 

1 214 

Netherlands . . . 

11,868 

12,924 

55 

46 1 

65.138 

65.180 

355 


428 

134,892 i 

i 1.455 

Poland . 

0 

53 

33 

55 t 

500 

996 

163 


320 t 

3,926 i 

! 531 

Switzerland .... 

' 3.364 

3,843 

212 

337 I 

18,770 

19.374 

1,664 


2.564 : 

39.143 1 

i 5.353 

Czechoslovakia . . 

192 i 

141 

223 

304 ! 

800 

752 

1,177 


1.321 1 

1.995 

1 2,628 

Yugoshivia .... 

476 I 

443 

4 

4i 

1,168 

1.052 

29 


24; 

4,045 1 

1 57 

Canada . 

1.735 i 

i 2,895 

75 

s 66 

4,154 

5.961 

509 


445 ! 

61,167 ! 

! 946 

Australia . 

403 i 

i 196 

4 

9 

8.909 

4,482 

24 


31 

12,467 

1 77 

New Zealand . . . 

11,323 I 

16.316 



112.663 

126.749 

=) 0 


0 

222,266 

2 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

46 

245 

4.345 

6,907 

430 

1,080 

29.200 


36.407 

2,114 

74,488 

Austria . 

335 

373 

196 

198 

3.684 

1.623 

983 


1.001 

3.860 

1,720 

Belgium . 

33 

75 1 

1 4.453 

3,838 

126 

231 

23,629 


21.555 

353 

47,818 

Spain . 

18 

15 

! 293 

203 1 

66 

84 

1.2^ 


1,105 

123 

2,482 

Irish Free State . , 

33 

2 

4 

4i 

148 

66 

35 


33 

514 

64 

France. 

1.874 

1,757 

2,388 

3.245 ; 

13,151 

13,325 

17.126 


15,801 

25.973 

35,173 

Gr Brit, and N. Irel. 

474 

551 

20.117 

26.145 1 

2,732 

2.789 

158,610 


173,381 

5.968 

334,718 

Greece . 





1 ) 126 

I) 688 

>) 686 

1 ) 

88 

1,144 

295 

Hungary . 

4 

7 

0 

0 

95 

49 

2 


0 

176 

0 

Portugal . 

— 

— 

29 

42 


— 

176 


152 

— 

525 

Sweden . 

— 

— 

86 

77 

— 

— 

595 


522 

— 

1,248 

United States . . . 

117 

101 

3,836 

3.898 

666 

694 

23.905 


22.992 

1,512 

47.532 

India . 

0 

0 

62 

68 

0 

2 

553 


465 

4 

1.151 

Java and Madura 

— 

— 



— 

— 

i) 703 

I) 

670 

— 

1.656 

Syria and Eelianon . 





1 ) 214 

I) no 

1 ) 461 

T) 

505 

534 

1.221 

Algeria . 

7 

”‘l3 

'■911 

“324 

77 

62 

5.939 


5.730 

119 1 

11,288 

Egypt . 

4 

9 

430 

494 

35 

51 

3.336 


2.754 

126 ! 

6.537 

Tunisia . 

9 

11 

179 

236 

29 

73 

1,380 


1,464 

86 

2.959 

Totals . . . 

39,387 

48,987 

38,923 

47,744 

276,216 

287,694 

277,801 


294,839 

609,439 

592,467 


i) 2) 3) See notes page 649. 




























































June 

Eleven months (August i-June 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I'July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports | 

Exports ^ 

Imports 


1935 

1934 

1935 i 

1934 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1933-34 ; 

1933-34 

Exporting Countries: 



Cotton 

• — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 

lb.). 



United States . . . 

1.938 

2.502 

33 1 

49 

24.954 

39.240 

503 


694 t 

40.971 ; 

747 

Argentina .... 

112 

95 


— 

575 

348 

— 


— 

450 


Brazil . 




— 

I) 2.932 

I) 899 



— 1 

1.303 . 

— 

India . 

i,060 

i.437 

249 1 

90 1 

11.806 

11.517 

1.702 


858 

12.791 

974 

Egypt . 

Importing Countries: 

450 

467 

i 


7.507 

8.453 



— 

8,927 


Germany . 

66 

97 

593 

556 

882 

1,142 

5,741 


8.955 

1,235 

9,539 

Austria . 

0 

0 

53 

55 I 

4 

2 

628 


613 

2 

664 

Belgium . 

55 

49 

181 

148 

670 

516 

1,878 


1.653 1 

553 

1,768 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

15 

13 ' 

— 

— 

163 


174 

— 

190 

Si>aiu . 

2 

0 

234 

196 ; 

49 

31 

1.991 


2.293 1 

33 

2.489 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

7 

‘J i 

0 

0 

104 


84 , 

0 

88 

Finland. 

0 

2 

11 

18 1 

4 

2 

265 


234 1 

2 

249 

Fiance . 

37 

31 

492 

346 ! 

586 

359 

4.689 


6.832 ; 

423 

7,101 

Gr Bnt and N. Irel. 

64 

46 

831 

922 ' 

657 

567 

10,485 


13,362 1 

606 

14,266 

Greece. 





1 ) 11 

0 0 

1 ) 117 

0 

123 I 

0 

163 

Hungaiy. 

0 

0 

31 

42 1 

0 

0 

448 

463 1 

0 

509 

Italy . 

0 

0 

192 

280 ; 

2 

9 

3,331 


4.475 

9 

4,716 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

II 

2 ; 

0 

0 

106 


101 

0 

108 

Norway . 

0 

0 

4 

2: 

0 

0 

60 


51 ! 

0 

53 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

49 

82 . 

4 

7 

789 


915 ! 

7 

988 

I'oland. 

0 

0 

117 

119 ! 

9 

4 

1.2% 


1.418 

4 

1.519 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

35 

35: 

— 

— 

421 


463 

— 

498 

Sweden 

— 

— 

44 

49 

— 

— 

569 


615 

— 

661 

Sw'it/-erl.ind . . 

0 

0 

40 

37 

2 

0 

531 


547 

0 

597 

C/echoslovakui 

4 

13 

97 

128 

66 

84 

1.437 


1,717 

97 

1,845 

Yugoslavui , . 

0 

0 

26 

20 

0 

0 

287 


260 

0 

289 

C.ituida . . 

— 

— 

75 

134 

— 

— 

1.142 


1,422 

— 

1,506 

China 

7 

26 

198 

207 , 

368 

745 

1,550 


2.646 

767 

2.835 

J«pan . 

29 

99 

1.241 

2.110 i 573 

348 

16,036 


15.686 

384 

17,163 

Algeria. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

4 


II 

2 

11 

Totals 

3,824 

4.861 

4.859 

5,651 

51,665 

64,275 

56,273 


66,667 

1 68,566 

71,536 





Wool. = (Thousand 

lb.). 









! 

Ti-N months (September i-Jnnt. 

V^) 

1 Twelve months 
i (Sei't I-August 31 ) 

h xporttng Countries: 1 
Irish Free State . . ' 

8f>3 

723 

24 

42 

10.276 

14.795 

622 


516 

! 

16.810 

697 

Hungary .... | 

0 

326 

137 

198 

1,329 

1.305 

3.093 


1.836 

i 6,270 

2,286 

Argentina . • { J) | 

28.614 

7.339 

— 

— 

246.696 

245.536 

— 


— 

260.395 


3.766 

657 

— 

— 

25.933 

14.425 

— 


— 

; 15,922 


Chile .' 





1 ) 17.522 

1 ) 25.294 

I) 154 

I) 

0 

! 27.174 

4 

India . . 

*6,623 

‘i.’9R5 

*505 

256 

42.977 

49,741 

6,673 


3,843 

i 55.724 ' 

4,643 

S> na and Lebanon . 





1 ) 5,102 

0 3.117 

1 ) 79 

1 ) 

306 

4.799 

324 

Algeria. 

’ I.*252 

*1.343 

■ * 335 

467 

6.208 

7.386 

1,964 


1,938 

1 9.270 , 

2.350 

Egypt . 

463 

134 

11 

0 

2.544 

2.158 

49 


51 

1 2,721 

57 

tai of S, Africa . | 

9.632 

8,159 


... 

210.738 

223.929 

t) 57 

1 ) 

0 

; 228,426 

0 


816 

406 



7,022 

5.825 

I) 1.133 

I) 

1.356 

1 6.228 ; 

1.519 

A u s t ra ha ^ 

45.451 

7,039 

* * *126 

185 

775,044 

692.260 

3,318 


6,848 

1 703.392 

7.035 


5.853 

3.948 

0 

18 

60.945 

59.214 

90 


335 

1 65,852 

342 

Ni'W Zealand . | 

5.423 

4.123 



152.909 

224.445 

2 ) 101 

2 ) 

0 

; 228,155 

0 


i 5,825 

5.124 



35.869 

39.223 

2 ) 24 

2 ) 

9 

47.120 

15 

Importing Coiinines. 

1 









1 


Germany. . . • [ "J | 

18 

1 108 

^ 30,206 

21,846 

5.326 

1.462 

215.948 


273.868 

i 2.899 

285.918 

90 

234 

, 4.337 

3.069 

1,951 

5.534 

49.022 


58,864 

1 5,935 

62.340 

Austria . 

9 

53 

1.982 

567 

1.019 

324 

15.371 


17.397 

i 688 

18 045 

Belgium . . . J 

10.540 

6,360 

; 21.365 

8.494 

88.053 

88,397 

188.544 

1 

160.127 

' 96.175 

173,077 

1.960 

1 985 

, 648 

366 

16.918 

22.481 

3.521 


5,095 

1 24,134 

5.463 

Denmark. 

29 

9 

344 

328 

311 

181 

4.076 


4,456 

1 225 

5.031 

Spain . 

84 

112 

1 2,169 

536 

2.584 

3.8% 

9.636 


4,919 

1 4.292 

5.970 

Finland. 

2 

11 

! 439 

373 

220 

22 

4.475 


4.826 

1 44 

5,615 

I'rance . . 

3.655 

3.245 

38,059 

29.037 

36 394 

45.343 

300.753 


342.562 

: 51,035 

374,946 

Gr Bnt. and N. Irel. 

38.548 

■ 25.823 

54,961 

48.350 

269.371 

323.066 

739.362 


786.455 

! 356,872 

843,540 

Greece. 





I) 478 

1 ) 994 

1 ) 5.135 

I) 

2.983 

! 1.369 

4.612 

■““y.! 6) 

”*62 

1 ’ * *278 

1 ’8.'505 ! 

i9;877 

5fl9 

1.030 

70.434 


132.450 

1 1.243 

142,633 

33 

i 196 

i 1.554 

2.626 

1.166 

3.454 

11.625 


19,000 

1 4.085 

21,129 

Norway ... 

82 

i 137 

1 181 

132 

1.160 

1.567 

1.931 


1.933 

1.779 

2,332 

Netherlands ^ 

137 

, 196 

1 721 

721 

2.778 

4,284 

5.613 


8.170 

4,482 

9.061 

’ ‘ 1 fc) 

49 

1 33 

t 692 

300 

1.349 

1.281 

6.629 


5.926 

1.398 

6.570 

Poland. 

0 

i ^ 

1 6.177 

2,842 

97 

683 

29.793 


35.492 

745 

38,111 

Sweden . 

— 


1 1.567 

1,038 

— 

— 

15.551 


19.760 

— 

22,882 

Swatzcrland .... 

2 

i 7 

1 2.163 

1,497 

187 

238 

18.219 


17,031 

247 

20,130 

Czechoslovakia . . 

57 

240 

3.254 

2.568 

1.329 

' 1.797 

26.495 


30.783 

i 2.507 

35.285 

Yugoslavia .... 

18 

15 

639 

1.208 

990 

1 234 

6,241 


5.289 

1 320 

6.260 

Canada . 

20 

46 

2.235 1 

2,176 

4.308 

7.253 

9.828 


16.971 

8,155 

18,495 

United States . . . 

46 

35 

15.933 

8.003 

2,028 

4.361 

, 108.113 


141.372 

1 4,405 

156.050 

Japan . 

66 

35 

21.956 

4.178 

375 

395 

185.857 

I 

194,801 

317 

408 

202,370 

Tunisia. 

179 

249 

20 , 

31 

847 

847 

' 236 


996 

W7 

Totals . . . 

170,297 

80.713 

221.245 , 

1 

161,329 

2,040,942 

1 2,127,777 

i 

2,049,965 

2,307,885 

2.252,696 

2,485,534 


a\ m. 


VnAl «rr#H»av h\ 


Wnni mrnnrpd 


X) a) See notes naee 640. 
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COUNTRIES 

Junk 

Twelve months 

(July I -June 30) 

1 Twelve 

MONTHS 

1 <Jul 3 ^ I- 

June 30) 


1935 1 1934 

1934*35 1 1933*34 

1933*34 I 


Coftce. — (Thousand lb.). 



Twelve months 

TWBLVB 

June 

(July x-June 30) 

MONTHS 
(July I- 
June 30) 

1935 1 1934 

1934-35 1 1933*34 

1933-34 


Tea* — (Thousand lb.) 


* Exporting Counirus' 

Brasil. 

1 


Ekpori 

»)1.600.109 

'8. 

*)1.9n.912 


India. 

2.319 

1.296 

16,521 

20.893 

— 

Java and Madura . 

4.612 

6,091 

65,500 

64,607 

— 

Importing Countries: 






Cermany. 

0 

20 

66 

234 

__ 

Belgium. 

22 

22 

150 

284 

— 

Prance . 

0 

0 

9 

71 

— 

Gx. Britain and N. 
Ireland. 

1 

1.475 

2,829 

18,962 

33.215 

_ 

Netherlands . . . 

882 

1.922 

11.524 

18.468 

— 

Portugal. 

214 

723 

2.712 

3.311 

— 

Swltserland.... 

0 

42 

553 

351 

— 

Canada . 

18 

4 

115 

57 

— 

United States. . . 

1.545 

666 

16.449 

25.212 

— 

Ceylon. 

0 

0 

4 

7 

— 

Syria and Lebanon. 

, 


0 

‘) 2 

— 

Australia. 

24i 

4 

73 

40 

— 

Totals . . . 

! 

- 

- 

- 

- 




Imports 


Importing Countries 

1 





Germany. 

24.855' 

29.699 

327,491 

307.398 


Austria. 

886 

736 

12,291 

11,244 


Belgium. 

7.882 

8,135 

103,750 

109,702 

— 

Bulgaria. 

86 

112 

1,060 

1,074 

— 

Denmark. 

3,785 

4,103 

58,260 

57,814 

— 

Spain. 

'Estonia. 

3.794 

4,943 

52,117 

61,494 

— 

15 

n 

163 

152 

— 

Irish Free State . 

26 

73 

520 

545 

— 

Finland. 

3,243 

3,349 

39.143 

37.040 

— 

France. 

40,153 

33.374 

392,272 

409.228 

— 

Gr. Britain and N. 
Ireland.i 

1 , 755 ' 

2.447 

57.574 

77.418 

_ 

Greece. 

j 

') 11.495 *) 11.658 

— 

Hungary. 

’112 

’467 

5,534 

4,314 

— 

Italy. 

7.178 

7.796 

86.975 

86.882 

— 

I«atvia. 


4 

143 

271 

— 

Eitbuania .... 

291 

29 

419 

359 

— 

Norway. 

3,516 

2.377 

35.894 

37.366 

— 

jN'etherlands . . . 

5.897 

8.733 

62.949 

137.459 

— 

Poland. 

1,129 

1.281 

15.668 

16.852 

— 

Portugal. 

1.431 

690 

15.847 

12.485 

— 

Sweden. 

9.502 

7,809 

97.506 

96.759 

— 

Switaserland.... 

4.484 

1,847 

32,476 

32.058 

— 

Czechoslovakia . 

2.218 

1.499 

23.810 

23.177 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

1.071 

1,001 

13,768 

13,823 

— 

Canada . 

3,530 

2,791 

31,800 

36,110 

— 

United States. . . l 

128,373 

97.090 

1.551.815 

1,598,178 

— 

Chile. 

*) 4,974 *) 4.189 

— 

Ceylon. 

’247| 

' 298 

3.272 

3.150 

— 

Japan,. 

639 

511 

7.017 

6.124 

— 

Syria and Lebanon 



*) 2.048 

*) 2,282 

— 

Algeria. ..... 

2.851, 

2.W7 

31,207 

29,518 

— 

Egypt . 

Tunisia. 

1,246 

908 

15,756 

17,604 

— 

295| 

238 

3.382 

3.344 

— 

Un. of S. Africa . . 


*) 24.255 *) 26.546 

— 

Australia . 

‘417 

‘311 

3.569 

5.057 


New Zealand . . . 


... 1 

•) 245 •) 368 

**“ 

Exporting Countries: 
ipdia . 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

»i 

0 


Totals . . . 

260^225349 3426,465 3,279,042 

1 i 1 1 

- 





Exports 


Exporting Countries' 






Ceylon. 

21.555 

24.862 

213.701 

210.494 


China. 

5,633 

14,674 

96.477 

104,272 

— 

India. 

14.919 

14,028 

329,164 

316.788 

— 

Java and Madura. 

10.684 

9.919 

120,847 

107,046 

•— 

Japan . 

1,889 

2,368 

30.986 

31,720 


Importing Countries 






Belgium. 

0 

2 

9 

9 

— 

Irish Free State . 

0 

12B 

256 

159 

— 

France . . 

0 

0 

26 

40 

— 

Gr.Bnt.and N. Irel. 

6.815 

5,227 

68.8)1 

78,736 

— 

Nethcrlanfls . . 

18 

15 

132 

146 

— 

United States . 

44 

584 

765 

1,706 

— 

Syri .1 and I,el>anon 



0 9 

*) 0 

— 

Algtna . 

0 

2 

93 

57 

— 

Union of S. Africa. 



*) 291*) 18 

>_ 

Auhtralia . . . 

57 

51 

805 

928 

— 

New Zealand. . . 



*) 90 

•) 84 

— 

Totals . . 

6L614 

71360 

862,220 

852,203 

*“ 




IMPORTS 


Importing Countries 






Germany . . . 

774 

714 

10,216 

10.415 


Austria .... 

42 49 

836 

728 

— 

' Belgium ... 

49 

49 

613 

534 

— 

1 Denmark .... 

88 

77 

1.230 

1,230 


1 Spain. 

55 

29 

273 

328 

— 

1 Estonia . . . 

4 

2 

77 

66 

— 

Irish Free State . 

1.422 794 

22.818 

23.464 

— • 

Finland . ... 

18 

20 1 247 

251 

— 

France .... 

18) 

34 2,189 

3.968 

— 

Gr. Britain and N. 






Ireland. 

29.374 

33,634 

507.905 

470,574 

— 

Greece .... 



*) 4)7 

*) 368 

— 

Hungary. 

2 

18 

611 

381 

— 

Italy. 

22 

33 

342 

280 

— 

Latvia. 

4 

0 

84 

51 

— 

Lithuania .... 

2 

7 

77 

84 

— 

Norway . ... 

26 

37 

337 

3811 “ 

Netherlands . . 

2.368 

1.545 

30.012 

25.942 

— 

Poland ..... 

269 

260 

3,814 

3,715 

— 

Portugal .... 

31 

31 

399 

478 

— 

Sweden . 

86 

62 

944 

884 

— 

Switzerland . . ) 

108' 97 

1,609 

1.576 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

64 

44 

1.056 

902 

— 

Yugoslavia ... 

13 

31 

439 

388 

■— 

Canada . 

2,612 

858 

30.287 

41.246 

— 

United States . . | 

5.498 

5,419 

83.571 

87.691 

— 

Chile . . 



*) 4,687 

*) 2,103 

— 

Syria and Lebanon 



*) 470 

*) 271 

— 

Algeria . 

234 

101 

2,899 

3.863 

— 

Egypt .j 

1,261 

96 

15.966 

15,166 

— 

Tunisia . 

306 

42 

3,417 

1,781 

- 

Union of S. Africa 



*) 12,154 

*) 10.858 

- 

Australia .... 

4,550 

3,743 

46.873 

46.260 


New Zealand. . . 



•) 7.518 

•) 9,672 

’*■“ 

Exporting Countries: 






China. 


53 

602 

677 

_ 

India. 

139 

108 

3,148 

4.482 

— 

Java and Madura. 

... 


‘) 1,559 

*) 1,836 

— 

Totals . . . 

49^17 

48,887 

799,716 

772,894 



x) 2) See notes page 649. 
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COUNTRIES 

June 

Niks months 

(Oct. 1 - June 30) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(Oct. I- 
Sept. 30 ) 


1933 1 1934 

1934*35 1 1933-34 

1933-34 


Cacao* — (Thousand lb.)* 


Exports. 


Exporting Countrus: 






Grenada . 



I) 7,308 

I) 8.199 

9,612 

Dominican Rcpubl. 



r) 36.304 

i) 33,678 

49.818 

Brazil. 



0 141,850 

1 ) 102.346 

211.530 

Ecuador . 



2) 12.994 

2 ) 17.498 

37.084 

Trinidad. 



2) 28,700 

2 ) 19.729 

29.057 

Venezuela .... 



4 ) 7.474 

4 ) 7.972 

25,223 

Ceylon. 

606 

328 

5.867 

7.932 

8,841 

Java and Madura . 

168 

79 

1.980 

2.249 

4.195 

French Cameroon . 



I) 42.031 

t) 37,014 

41.291 

Ivory Coast . . . 



ij 77,837 

1 ) 59,576 

77.762 

Gold Coast .... 
Nigeria and British 

21,416 

17,269 

468,848 

444.897 

494,792 

Cameroon . . . 
Saint Thomas and 



i) 153,149 

I) 135.373 

159,165 

Prince Is. ... 



I) 17.996 

l) 12.919: 

16.612 

French Togolaud . 



I) 13.744 

I) 11,363 

12,932 

Importing Countries’ 






Crcrmany. 

0 

0 

88 

205 

205 

Belgium. 

0 9 

i 176 

9 

18 

France. 

0 

0 

I 2 

0 

0 

Gr Bnt.and N. Ircl. 

741 

1.016 

! 11.729 

8.505 

13,492 

■ Netherlands . , . 

359! 575 

! 3.4221 

4.991 1 

! 7 368 

United States. . . 

7301 721 

7.143 

8,1951 

1 10.823 

Australia. 

Oj 13 

1 392| 

1 

287; 

, 322 

Totals ... 

24,020 20,001 

1,039,0341 

922,937 

1,210,142 


COUNTRIF,S 

June 

Klfa’en months 

(Aug. I-June 30I 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(August I 
"July 31 ) 


1935 1 1934 

1934-35 1 1933-34 

1933*34 


Total Wheat and Flour ' 


Exporting Countries- 


(Thousand centals). 

a) Net Exports. 


Germany. . . 


4) ! 

4) ' 

4) ' 

-iMl 

2,716 

Bulgaria . . 


0. 

4 

220 

2.121 

2,366 

Spam .... 


0' 

0 

0* 

42 

42 

Estonia . , . 


26, 

0 

119 

0 

0 

France . . . 


2.621' 

4 ) 1 

866 

10.886 

4) ; 

4 ) 

Hungary. . . 


5271 

7.355 

17,342 

17,452 

I,atvia. , . . 


148 

0 

293 

0 

0 

Lithuania . . 


7 

0 

580 

29 

29 

Poland . . . 


348' 

403 

1.442 

401 

1,466 

Romania . . 


963 

0 

2,055 

139 

, 139 

Sweden . . . 


223, 

4) ' 

661 

4 ) 

4 ) ‘ 

Yugoslavia. . 


51; 

123 

2.531 

496, 

626 

U S. S. R.. . 


4.976' 

... 3) 

888 3 ) 

19.502 

20.761 

Ciinada . . . 


12,159 

92.015 

107.182 

115.972 

United States 


4) i 

271 

4) 

14.308 

15,126 

Argentina . . 


7.339, 

9.808 

101,082 

77.854 ‘ 

87.987 

Chile .... 


1 

... I) 

249 

4) , 

4) 

India .... 


■“ill 

37, 

494 

269 

223 

Japan , . . 


35 i 

4) ' 

4) , 

4 ) 1 

4) 

Syria and lyebanon 


... I) 

176 

4) 1 

4) 

Algcrui . . . 


" 439 ' 

304 

7,326 

6.543 

7,141 

French Morocco . 


... 3) 

2.460 3 ) 

3,4.90 

5.135 

Tunisia . . . 


“279 

220 

2,158 

4) 

4 ) 

Australia . . 


3,331 

4.630 

59,633 

46.099, 

50,651 

Totals . 


21,460 

28,845 

292,623 

299,2791 

327,832 


IMPORTS. 


importing Countries: 

Germany. 

10.335j 

i 21.652 

130.6821 

156.299, 

Austria. 

966! 

1 1.058 

10,046 

7,751' 

Belgium. 

1,2681 

800 

I4.200i 

20.944 

Bulgaria. 

22 1 

‘ 84 

6391 

5911 

Denmark.i 

l,325j 

! 933 

6.759, 

6.938' 

Spain. 

2.4431 

1 2.879 

18,601. 

21,244. 

Estonia. 

221 

46 

529! 

i 556. 

Irish Free State . 

75 

315 

2,5681 

1 3,931' 

Finland. 

I3i 

13 

187 

! 113i 

France. 

7.582! 

7.026' 

69.342 

1 75,1141 

1 170.136' 

Gr. Bnt. and N. Irel. 

8.702 

4.120 

179,990 

Greece. 


1 1 

i) 2,061 

, 1 ) 2.08li 

Hungary. 

633 

1 4301 

6.563 

1 5.040, 

Italy. 

1,087 

1,8651 

20,876 

: 15,642' 

Eat via. 

66 

! Ill 

957 

i 1.404 

Lithuania .... 

46 

291 

582' 

' 4741 

Norway. 

1,122 

335 ! 

5.688! 

4.I76- 

NetherUinds ... 

8.968 

6,367 

107,432 

106,885' 

Poland . 

1,314 

1.347 

12.782! 

I0.957i 

Portugal. 

90 

82 

882 

91l| 

Sweilen. 

694 

703 

9.608 

8.168 

Switzerland .... 

1,631 

1.307 

12,571 

15,0331 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1.724 

1.202 

17.738i 

18,731 

Yugoslavia .... 

71 

108 

1.237 

1.281 

Canada . 

2,295 

1,649 

20.827! 

18.757 

United States. . . 

27,624 

24,288 

448.715' 

322,167 

Japan . 

29 

130 

2,756 

1,830 

Australia. 

600 

699 

11,497 

13,001 

New Zealand . . . 


■ ” 

2 ) 2,818 

2 ) 1,962 

Totals . . . 

80,747 

79,478 

1 

1,119,333 

1 

1,012,119 


Countries, 


fe) Net Imports. 


218.5631 

10.282, 

24.954 

798 

8,468! 

24,%3, 

644 


94.376! 

176.4671 

2,868 

6.47^ 

18,470; 

1.5941 

54S 

5,564! 

124,522! 

14,253 

l.IO* 

9,74' 

16,45' 

23,481 

1,53: 

22.37; 

412.61 

2 . 33 : 

16,23' 

2.48! 

1 » 246 ^' 


Germany. 

183 

456 


6,080 


5) ' 

Austria . . , 

705 

732 


5,124 


5,650 

Belgium. 

1,684 

1,892 


21,892 


23.823 

Denmark . . . 

509 

395 


10.655 


6.563; 

Irish Free State . 

725 

928 


9,295 


10,706; 

Finland. 

273 

260 


2.220 


2.366; 

France . . . 

5) 

569 


•i) 


9.561! 

GT.Bnt.and N.Irel. 

10,313 

10.428 


109,762 


119,127 

Greece. 



I) 

6,570 

I) 

5.584 

Italy. 

' 2.313 

344 


6.268 


5.016 

Norway. 

608 

560 


4,815 


4.619; 

Netherlands . . . 

359 

1,157 


10.640 


12.637 

Portugal .... 

42 

31 


357 


507, 

Sweden. 

s) 

53 


5 ) 


1.021 

Switzerland . , . 

6)1.270 

6)1,032 

6) 

9.590 

6) 

9.639 

Czechoslovakia . . 

71 

0 


948 


99 

Total Europe . . 

;9,055 

1 

18,837 


204,216 


216,920 

United States . . 

1 

1 214 

5) 


3.686 


\ 

5 ) 

Chile. 

1 



5) 

I) 

538 

Ceylon ... 

j ■■ 57 

“26 


542 


489 

China. 

1.715 

562 


11,991 


12 533 

Indo-China. . . 

46 

33 


470 


417' 

Japan. . . 

! 

1 117 


1,142 


2,255 

Java and Madura 

i 


i) 

1.347 

I) 

1,228 

Syria and Dclianon 

1 

^ ., 


5 ) 

I) 

701: 

Egypt .... 

i 7 

11 


1.296 


121 

Tunisia ... 

■>) 

; M 


5 ) 


379 

Union of S. Africa. 



I) 

534 

I) 

40, 

New Zealand. . . 


1 

2 ) 

223 

2 ) 

108, 

Totals . . 

21,094 

19,586 

1 


225,447 


235,729 

i 


5) 

6.188 

25,093 

7.516 

11.735 

2,626 

10.304 

130,547 

6,303 

5,194 

4.996 

13,510 

567 

721 

10,551 

104 

235,955 


5 ) 

227 

518 

12,549 

450 

2.414 

1.420 

858 

130 

33 

42 

214 

254310 


•) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the ctjefllcient: 1000 centals of flour =» 1 . 333,333 centals of gram, 
tt) Excess of exports over imports — b) F.xcess of imports over exports 

i) Data up to 31 May. — a) Data up to 30 April. — 3 ) I>ata up to 31 March — 4) See Net Imports, — 5) See Net 
Exports. — 6) Wheat only. 
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STOCKS OF CEREALS 


Total stocks of home-grown cereals and linseed in Canada. 


Products 

U»‘»t day of moth 

July 1935 

j March 193 s 

July 1934 

July 1933 

July 1932 


1,000 centals 

Wheat. 

121.939 

169,605 

115.994 

127,044 , 

79,107 

Rye. 

1.758 

2.577 

2.238 

3.256 

3.035 

Barley. 

2.675 

10.926 

5.323 

5,442 

3.454 

Oats. 

8.991 

38,483 

10,550 

14.295 

10,149 

Unseed. 

.75 j 

325 

I 

264 

661 1 

i 

740 


Stocks of cereals and linseed In farmers* hands in Canada. 



Total stocks of wheat in different locations in Canada. 


lyast (lay of month 


Location i) 

July 1935 

March igas j 

July 1934 

Julv 1933 

July 1932 




1,000 centals 



On farms. 

4.717 

36,276 

5.240 

7,404 

4,498 

In country and inteiior terminal elevators, 
western division. 

29.006 

59.323 

39.091 

44.310 

16,561 

In terminal elevators Lake Superior 2 ) . . 

42.870 

38,292 

35,633 

36,817 

29,210 

In elevators Pacific Coast 3 ). 

5,327 

7,365 

5,750 

5,613 

5,823 

In elevators Hudson Bay 4 ). 

1.433 

1.433 

1,486 1 

1.458 

1.375 

In eastern elevators. 

25.659 

18.602 

18 953 

20.503 1 

10,704 

In flour mills. 

5.162 

5.254 

5.206 

5,524 

5,342 

In transit. 

7.765 

3,060 

4.635 

5,415 

5,594 

Total Canadian whtai as gram . . . 

121,939 

I 169,605 

115,994 

127,044 

79,107 

U. S. grain in store m Canada. 

0 

629 

0 

2.244 

9.218 

Total wheat as grain in CANiiDA. 

121,939 

170.234 

115,994 

129,288 

88,325 


I) Quantities afloat for unloading at Canadian ports are included in stocks in terminal elevators I.ake Superior or in eastern 
elevators. ~ 2 ) Fort WUliam and Port Arthur. — 3 ) Vancouver, New Westminster, Victoria, Prince Rupert. — 4 ) Port Churchill. 































Total stocks of wheat in the United States i). 


Location 

First day of month 

July 1935 

April 1935 

January 1935 

1 July J934 

July 1933 

1,000 centab 

On farms. 

25.156 

56.219 

81.626 

36.194 

49.385 

In interior mills and elevators. 

18,878 

41,352 

56,091 

28,890 

38.578 

Commercial wheat iu stoie. 

13.171 

31,129 

54 562 

48.329 

74.227 

In merchant mills and attached elevators 2 ) 

27,511 

38.866 

57,756 

45.393 

58.1^ 

In transit to merchant mills and bought to 






arrive 2 ). 

4.285 

4,897 

7.447 

8.440 

9,623 

Stored for others by merchant mills 2 }. . . 

2.172 

3,965 

6.079 

4.475 

6.065 

Total V. 5. wheat as grain . . . 

91,173 

176,428 

263.561 

171,721 

236,044 

Flour (in terms of grain) in merchant mills 2 ). 

11,035 

10.392 

11,684 

11,920 

8,838 

Total V. S.wheat . . . 

102,208 

1 ! 

186,820 

1 

275,245 

183,641 

244,882 

Canadian wheat in store in bond in the U S. 

5.567 

1 9,793 I 

16,538 

6.073 

2,602 

Wheat of tdher ongin in store in t>oml in the 1 


1 





867 

1 209 I 

‘ 1 

17 

0 

1 

0 

Tot.sl wheat in the U. S. . . 1 

108,642 1 

i 

196,822 

' 

291,800 

189,714 

1 

1 

247,484 


i) Incomplete data: wheat in lran«;it on rail or water wjth other destination than to merchant mills and attached elevators 
and wheat flour in other positions than in these same mills, etc, are not included. -- 2 ) The figures of the Bureau of Census* 
partial quarterly census are raised to represent totals. 


Wheat and wheat-flour stocks held by commercial mills in the United States x) 




I,ast day vf month 

Location 


June 1935 

1 March 1935 j DecernU t 1934 jj June 1934 j 

June 1933 



1,000 centals 


Wheat stocks the properly of commercial , 


millers: 

Wheat in transit to merchant iiiilb and 
bought to arrive . 

1 i 

3,985 ' 

4,760 

6.933 

7.815 

9,046 

Wheat held by mills and mill elevators 
attached to mills . 

25,585 

37.778 

53.771 

42.034 

54,676 

Wheat in other positions 2 ). 1 

: 5.650 ; 

9.850 

20.257 

11.932 

15.391 

Total ... 

i 

I 35.220 

52,388 

80,961 

61.781 

79,113 

Wheal-flour in mills and wjirehouses, and in i 
transit, sold and tmsold . 

i 

7.132 i 

7.021 , 

7,560 

7.671 

5.866 

Wheat stored for others in mills and mill ; 
elevators . 

2.020 1 

3.854 j 

5.660 

4,144 

1 

5.701 

Grand total 3 ) . . . j 

i 

47,502 j 

66,344 i 

97,499 

76,963 

93,254 


i) Partial census, including mills accounting for over go % of the total capacity of all commercial mills — 2 ) These stocks 
are included in the total quantitie.s in country elevators or in the total quantities in pubblic terminal elevators and private 
terminal elevators not attached to mills. — 3 ) Including flour in terms of grain. 
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Commercial cereals In store In Canada and the United States. 




Friday or 

Saturday nearest ist of month 

Spbctfication 

August 1935 

July 1935 

June 1935 

1 August 1934 1 August 1933 


I z,ooo centals 


.—- - - 

WHEAT : 






Canadian in Canada. 

112.073 

113.419 

115.650 

106,573 

117,964 

U. S. In Canada. 

0 

0 

120 

0 

2,244 

U. S. in the United States. 

20.843 

13.171 

18,465 

69,553 

80.968 

. Canadian in the United Stales. 

6.304 

5.567 

5.622 

5,836 

4.018 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

469 

867 

869 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

139.689 

133,024 

140,726 

181.962 

205,194 

Rvb : 






Canadian in Canada. 

1.636 

1.819 

2,049 

2,131 

3,125 

U.S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

3.868 

4.794 

5,151 

6,747 

6.313 

Canadian in the United States. 

16 

112 

0 

30 

108 

6f other origin in the United States . . 

1.777 

1.917 

1.066 

326 

0 

Total . . . 

7,297 

8,642 

8,266 

9,234 

9.546 

Parley : 






Canadian in Canada. 

1,632 

2.439 

3.046 

4.344 

3,712 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

2.512 

2.929 

3.888 

4.774 

1 7.002 

Cai^adian in the United States. 

220 

117 

126 

0 

, 0 

Of other origin in the United Stales . . 

172 

264 

264 

0 

1 ^ 

Total . . . 

4,536 

5.749 

7,324 

9,118 

10,714 

Oats : 

Canadian in Canada.. . 

2.051 

1.981 

2,404 1 

3.535 

' 4.166 

U. S in Canada. 

1 0 

0 ‘ 

0 

82 

225 

U. S, in the United States. 

2.408 

2.828 

3.52! 

7,274 

i 11.388 

Canadian in the United States. 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

1 

19 

326 

0 

! 0 

1 

Total . . . 

4,459 

4,828 

6,251 

10,891 

: 15,779 

Maize : 

U. S. in Canada. 

1 

1 233 

749 

1,220 

1,692 

1 

3,985 

Of other origin in Canada. 

1 1.401 

1.197 

1.453 

245 

1 4f)6 

U. S. in the United States. 

! 3.149 

4,195 

5.960 

25.482 

35,433 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

; 873 

571 

1 1 

1 677 

0 

1 « 

Total . . . 

i 5,656 

i 

1 

6,712 ! 

9,310 

27,419 

39,884 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


Products 


Saturday nearest zst of 

month 


August 1935 1 

July Z935 

June Z935 

August 1934 

August 1933 

z.ooo centals 

Wheat (and flour in terms of grain) .... 

10.142 

17.467 

21,734 

20.861 

18.970 

Rye. 

254 1 

1,334 

418 

336 

706 

Barley. 

1.420 

1,980 

776 

1.752 

2.112 

Oats... 

358 

650 

85! 

1.222 

534 

Maize... 

14,549 

6.298 

13,478 

15.998 

13,474 


AuTBORinr; BroomhaU’s Corn Tradt News, 
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Stocks belonging to formers in Germany* 


Products 

% stocks 

total production 

Stocks in 1,000 centals 

3X 

July 

X 935 

30 

June 

X935 

31 

May 

1935 

31 

July 

1934 

31 

July 

1933 

31 

July 

1935 

30 

June 

1935 

31 

May 

t935 

31 

July 

1934 

31 

July 

1933 

Winter wheat. . . 

1 

3 

6 

2 


900 

2.600 

1 

5,200 ! 

2,200 


Spring wheat , . . 

1 

2 

7 

1 

— 

100 

300 

900 1 

200 


Winter rye ... . 

2 

6 

9 

2 

— 

3.400 

10.000 

14,900 

3,800 

— 

Winter barley. . . 

1 

2 

3 

1 j 

— 

200 ‘ 

300 

500 

200 

— 

Spring barley . . . 

2 

4 

7 

1 


1.100 

2.200 

3,900 

600 

— 

Oats. 

7 

11 

15 

7 

— 

8,400 

13.200 

18,000 

10,700 

— 

I^ate potatoes . . . 

2 

4 

10 

0.6 

— 

18.400 

36,800 

92,000 

5.400 

! 

— 


AtncHORiTY: MarktbenchhlelU heim ReichsnAhrstand (The absolute figures arc calculated by the I. 1 , A.). 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany. 


I^ast day ol month 


Products 

Jul> 1935 

June 1935 

' May 1935 

July 1934 

July 1933 

1,000 centals 

Wheat: 




! 

1 



Grain. 


23,263 

28.268 

! 33,367 

25,779 

7,789 

Flour for bread . 


2.835 

3.078 

1 3.128 

2.471 

2,632 


Total i) . . . 

27,200 

32.543 

1 37.712 

29,21? 

11,444 

Rye 




1 



Grain .... 


l\,W 

23.563 

i 27,571 

15,878 

6.982 

Flour for bread . . 


1.495 

1,647 

1 1.523 

1.288 

917 


Total i) . . . 

21495 

29,985 

1 29,811 

17,772 

8>331 

Farley . 


2.890 

1.667 

I 1.914 

1.938 

2.180 

Oats. 


2.231 

2.743 

I 2,670 

522 

708 


i) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis of the coefficient. i,ooo centals of wheat flour » 1 , 388.89 centals of wheat; 
1,000 centals of rye flour 1 , 470.39 centals ol rye. 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 


I First day of month 


Products 

i August 1935 

! July 1935 

June IQ35 

August 1934 1 

August 1933 


i 


1,000 centals 



Wheat: 

Grain. 

. . ; 4.656 

5.616 

! 

5.664 

1 

7.248 I 

5.856 

Flour as grain. 

624 

648 

528 

888 j 

792 

Total . 

. . : 5,280 

6,264 

' 6,192 

8.136 

1 

6,648 

Barley . 

. . 580 

560 

480 ! 

920 ! 

560 

Oats. . . . . 

464 

i 336 

288 i 

1 298 

5b0 

Maize. 

. . , 2.016 

, 2.160 

1,680 

I 2.496 , 

2,760 


1 

i 

i 1 



I 


I) Imported cereals. 

AtJTttORirr: BroomhaU^s Corn Tradt News, 






















Stocks of wheat in Italy. 




Last day of month 

r 

1 

Location 

May 1935 

! April 1935 

March 1935 

February 1935 

_ 1 _ 

January 1935 ' 

' 1 


1 1,000 centals ^ 

■ 

Wheat destined for sale by holding pools 
{**ammasst collettm „): 


i 



t 

in collective granaries i). 

9 

179 

983 

4,112 

6,508 ’ 

in granaries of producers or other per¬ 
sons . 1 

2 

9 

99 

507 

1.003 

Total . . . 

II 

m 

IM2 

4,619 

7,511 

Wheat m general stores and in free rones 2 ) 

2414 

3,170 

3,931 

5,293 

6,268 

Wheat in bond in the chief eutiepot centres 

1,709 

1.422 

886 

888 

710 

Wheat in mills and attached elevators 3 ) . 

3,014 

5.661 

6.647 

7,425 

8,900 

Grand total . . . 

7,148 

10,441 

12,546 

18,225 

23,389 


i) Including a small quantity of wheat belonging to holding pools which is stored m general stores. — 2 ) Not including 
quantities belonging to holding pools; see previous noU — 3 ) Proi isional figures refi rrmfe to mills which have a daily capacity 
of not less than 40 metric quintals. 


Commercial stocks of cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam i). 


Products and location 

I Saturday neanst ist of month 2 ) 

August 1935 1 

Julj' 1035 j 

June igs*' 

1 August 1934 


1,000 centals 

Wheat: 






Antwerp. 

449 

915 

1.219 

M07 1 


Rotterdam. 

238 

1 354 

505 

1,066 1 


Amsterdam. 

0 

! !5 

16 

29 ! 


Rye 






Antwerp. 

61 

158 

155 

1 


Rotterdam. 

143 

1 226 

254 

198 


Amsterdam. 

0 

2 

2 

2 


Barley: 






Antwerp. 

250 

354 

337 

75 


Rotterdam. 

9 

i 7 

77 

77 


Amsterdam. 

13 

1 

11 

28 


Oats: 






Antwerp. 

71 

31 

41 

44 


Rotterciam. 

44 

17 

0 

46 


Amsterdam. 

22 

28 

21 

27 


Maize: 






Antwerp. 

36 

31 

92 

44 


Rotterdam. 

159 

121 

55 

7 


Amsterdam. 

26 

27 

20 

3 



1.201 

1,927 

15 

4 

132 

5 

52 

51 

10 

25 

39 

22 

291 

287 

35 


1 ) Imported cereals. Sec note 011 p. 306 of the Crop Report of April 1934 — 2 ) For Antwerp the data refer to the last 

day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first day of the month indicated. 

AurnoRiTiBS: Nederlandsche S%lo-, Elevator' en Graanfactor Mxj., Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry for Roi> 
if dam, Rotterdam. 
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STOCKS OF COTTON 

Stocks of cotton on hand in the United States. 


I.OCATIOM 

I,ast day of month 

Jdiy 1935 1 

June 1935 1 

May 1935 1 

1 July 1934 1 

July 1933 



1,000 centals 


4 

In consuming establishments. 

3,885 ' 

4,348 

4.821 

6.057 

6.607 

In public storage and at compresses . . . 

28,294 

29,966 

32.343 

27,435 

28.088 

Total . . . 

32,179 

34,314 

37,164 

33,492 

34,695 


Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



j Thursday nearest ist of month 

PORT.S 

August 1935 1 

July 1935 1 

June 1935 1 

1 August 1934 1 

August 1933 


1 1,000 centals 

Bombay 1 ). 

2.404 

2.676 

3.112 

3,788 

3.272 

Alexandria 2 ). 

541 

917 

1.481 

1,370 

2.100 


i) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. — e) Prom February 1934 quantities consumed in Alexandria and those 
returned to the interior of the country are not included; prior to that date quantities returned to the interior are included. 
Authorttibs. East Indtan Cotton Ass. and Commission de la Bourse de Afinet-ehBassal. 


Stocks of cotton in Europe. 




Thursday or Friday nearest ist of month 


Location, Description 

August 1935 j 

1 ,TuIy 1935 

1 June 1935 

II August 1934 

1 August 1933 




1,000 centals 



Great B*Uatn: 

American. 

847 1 

1.074 i 

1,131 

1,714 

2,123 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

221 

235 1 

357 

626 

138 

Peruvian, etc. 

309 

301 

354 

354 

243 

East Indian, etc. 

213 1 

257 j 

252 

372 

205 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

982 

1,050 

1,141 

1,465 

989 

W. Indian, W. and H. African, Australian 

156 

198 ! 

179 

278 

340 

Total , . . 

2,728 ! 

3,115 1 

i 3.414 

4,809 

4,038 

Bremen: 


1 



American. 

566 

604 

, 762 

1,771 

2,165 

Other . 

304 

275 

261 

225 

90 

Total . . . 

870 

879 

[ 1,023 

1,996 

2,255 

Le Havre: 






American. 

321 

364 

498 

705 

869 

French colonies . 

14 

13 

9 

47 

14 

Other. 

89 

71 

84 

83 

35 

Total . . 

424 

448 1 

591 

835 

918 

Total Coniinsnt i): 






American. 

1,293 

1,437 ! 

1,809 

2.964 

3,871 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

214 

166 ! 

130 

107 

44 

E Indian, Australian, etc. 

237 

248 

247 

218 

127 

Egyptian . 

203 

217 1 

252 

95 

97 

W. Indian, W African, E African, etc. . 

129 

112 i 

107 

210 

79 

Total . . . 

2,076 

2.180 1 

2.545 

3.594 

4,218 


X) Includes Bremen, Havre, and other Continental ports. 

Authoritiss; Liverpool CoHon Ass, and (for Havre) Bulletin de correspondence de la Bourse du Havre. 
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WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations are, unless otherwise stated, spot. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly.) 



x6 

August 



26 

July 

19 

July 



Average 


Description 

9 

August 

2 

August 

July 

August 

August 

Commercial 
Season 1 ) 

r 

1933 

1933 

1935 

1935 

X935 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1934-35 

X933-34 

Wheat. 

Budapest: Tisza wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 








9.08 



(pengo p. quintal) . 







• 16.27 


9.70 

Btaila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

“) 400 

“)466 

»>)466 

“) 320 

») 340 

11 ) *337 

»)M57 

») 352 

♦ 420 

♦375 

WinnipegrNo.i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

85 Vs 
“) 102V« 

84 V. 

847. 

83 V. 

80 V. 

81V. 

85 Vs 

73 V. 

81V. 

67 V. 

Chicago:No. 2 HardWinter (cents p. 6 o lb.) 

“)n.l01Vs 

») 104 Vs 

“) 98 V. 

”) 93 V. 

94 Vs 

109 V. 

91 Vs 

104Vs 

89 V. 

Minneapolis: No i Northern (cents p. 60 









llOV. 


lb.) 2 ). 

126 Vs 

128*/. 

122 V. 

115 V. 

II4V. 

108 Vi 

II6V. 

91V. 

89 V. 

New York; No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 











60 lb.). 

invs 

114 Vs 

114 

112V. 

104 

104 V. 

114 

101V. 

113 V. 

98 Vs 

Buenos Aires (fl)-Barletta, 80 kg. p. hcctol 










(paper pesos p quintal) . . 

7.25 

7.15 

7.30 

7.20 

6.85 

6.79 

7.96 

6.37 

6.86 

5.85 

B[arachi:Karachi white, 2 %barley i Vi % 











dirt (rupees p. 656 lb.). 

21-14-0 

22-13-0 

22-14-0 

22-12-0 

22-6-0 

22-6-3 

22-6-7 

24-10-9 

22-5-9 

22-2-4 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden- 











burg station.s; Rm p quintal) 3 ) . 

“) 19.40 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

20.80 

") 19.50 

“) 17.42 

20.29 

18.65 

Hamburg (c. i f.; Rm. p. quintal). 





8 53 






No. 2 Manitoba 4 ). 

9,03 

n. q. 

9.18 

8.70 

8 59 

9.52 

9.39 

8.95 

7.94 

Barusso 5 ). 

6.93 

6.92 

6.82 

6.61 

6.33 

6.38 

7.68 

7.87 

6.50 

6.22 

Antwerp (fnincs p. quintal): 











Home-grown. 

76.00 

80.00 

80.00 

79.00 

80.00 

80 35 

70.90 

* 81.50 

69.10 

63.00 

No. I Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) . 

106.00 

106.00 

104.00 

101.00 

100.00 

100.35 

82.90 

81.60 

86.10 

67.65 

Barusso (in bond). 

86.50 

85.00 

81.00 

76.00 

75.00 

75.10 

60.65 

68.50 

60.90 

53.00 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 











depots; 76 kg. p. hi.; (rs. p quintal) 6 ) 

") 68.00 

“) 67.00 

V) 66.00 

69.00 

*‘) 72.00 

73.25 

‘VI 11.00 

") 119.00 

91 50 

125.65 

I<ondon: Horae grown (sh. p 504 lb.) 7 ). 

1”) 19/6 

“) 20/- 

|“)20,6 

25/- 

25,- 

25 - 

22/3 

22/1 

22/4 V. 

20/10 

Wverpool and I^ondon (c.i.f , parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) 











French (on sample). 

18/9 

18/9 

19/- 

19/2 Vs 

18/7 Vs 

lB/9Vs 

n. q. 

* 20/4 

• 19/8 Vs 

n. q. 

South Russian (on sample) ... 

»)25/3 

»)25/6 

»)26/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

24/6 V. 

n q. 

•I9/5Vu 

No. I Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 

31/0 Vi 

31/9 V. 

31/9 VV 

n 30/10V. 

30/3 

30/4 

33/1 Vs 

29/6 

31/7 Vs 

26/9 

No. I Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

30/3 

n.30/10Vi 

, 31/1 Vsj 

29/9 Vs 

28/4 V. 
25/9 Vi 

28/1IV, 

33/4 Vs 

29/4 V, 

31/2 V. 

26/7 

No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

27/5 Vs 

n 28/4V> 

I 28/5 Vs 

n.27/- 

26/3 V,1 

30/9 

27/3 Vs 

28/5 ‘/i 

24/5 V. 

White Pacific. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

I n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•20/5 

Rosafi (afloat) 8 ). 

‘Vn 25/- 

'V24/10Vs 

:^*)25/- 

n. q 

22/9 

• 22/4 

25/7 Vs 

22/lOV, 

22/3 V, 

19/5 V, 

Australian. 

26/4 V, 

26/6 

26/9 

26/6 

25/6 

25/6 V* 

29/10 Vs 

26/4 V, 

26/0 Va 

23/4 

Milan (b): Home-grown, soft,« Buono mer¬ 










cantile » 76-78 kg. p hi. (lire p. q.) 

“) 101.00 

“)100.00 

») 100.00 

“) 93 00 

”) 92.00 

92 10 

") 83 25 

“) 83 85 

95 80 

83.85 

Genoa: Sicilian Durum (c.i f.,lire p.quint.) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

102.95 

109.00 

• 113.05 

107.85 

Genoa (c.i f.; IT. S. $ p. qumtal): 











No. 2 Manitoba (Pacific). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

3.67 

3 01 

• 3 38 

• 2.87 

No. 2 Canadian Durum g) . 

n. q. 

! n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

4 06 

3.11 

• 4.09 

311 

Bahia Blanca, 79 kg. p. hi. 10) . . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

125/4 

n. q. 

• 111 /- 

• 93/6 

Rye. 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 











burg stations; Rm, p. quintal) 3 ) . . 

”) 15.70 

15.70 

“) 15.70 

16.80 

16.80 

16.80 

“) 15.50 

P 14.12 

16.29 

15.34 

Hamburg (c.i f ; Rm. p. quintal): Plata, 











72-73 kg p hi. . 

4.37 

4.44 

4,38 

4 35 

4.30 

4.42 

7.43 

5.84 

5.76 

4.76 

Budapest: Pest rye (peng 6 p. quintal) . , 







• 11.59 

, 1 )* 4 95 


5.24 

Warsaw; Good quality (zloty p. quint.). 

"9 87 

"9 87 

’i662 

‘ii.37 

Vl‘87 

ii 12 

17 50 

15 12 

*14.82 

14.32 

Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.) . . 

36 Vs 

38 V. 

37 V. 

38 

35 V. 

34 V. 

68 Vs 

51V. 

52 Vk 

47 V. 

Minneapolis. No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.) , 

44 Vs 

45 V. 

46 7. 

45 Vs 

43 V. 

42 V. 

87 V. 

70 V. 

67 V. 

63 

Groningen (c): Home-grown (fl. p. quint.). 


6.62 

6.95 

7.15 

7.30 

7.20 

1 7.93 

n. q. 

7.35 

6.65 


• Indicates that the prodnet, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. =» not quoted. — n. « 
nominal — a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. — c) Prices ol preceding Tuesday, 

I) Augu.st-July. — 2) From g Aug i935i No i Dark Northern Spring. — 3 ) i Oct. 1933-15 Aug, 1934 for wheat and 
I Oct. 1933-15 July 1934 for rye: minimum prices, subsequently fixed producers pnees for the price region of Berlin city. See 
Government tneau<tures, No 2 — 4 ) From Nov. 1934 , No i Manitoba. — 5 ) Year 1933 , 7 g kg p hi , subsequently, 80 kg. — 
6 } 16 July 1933-25 December 1934 , minimum prices on the farm incn.*a.sed by transport costs from farm to Paiis stations. 
For the regulations on milling see Government measures. No 2 — 7) From Aug. 1933 , prices on the farm, — 8 ) Aug. - 
Oct. 1933,63 Vi lb. p. bushel, Nov-Dec. 1933 , 63 lb.; year 1934 , 64 lb; subsequently, 63 % lb. — 9 ) From Dec. 1934 , No. i. 
Can, Dur — 10 ) From Feb 1934 , prices in sb. p jooo kg — ii) New crop. — 12) Shipping current month. 
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s 



x6 

August 

’935 



26 

July 

1933 

19 

July 

1935 



Avbraob 


Dkscriptxon 

9 

August 

’935 

2 

August 

1935 

July 

1935 

August 

’934 

August 

1933 

Commercial 

Season x) 










1934-35 

1933-34 

Barley. 

Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 











p. quintal). 

') 13.00 

’) 13 00 

’) 14.00 
•) 180 

’) 14.25 

V 14.75 

V 15.25 

21.45 

n. q. 

19.60 

• 15.87 

Braik: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

*)220 

•')200 

“) 180 

•) 180 

•)• 183 

272 

144 

•246 

•154 

Prague: Malting, av. qual. (crs. p. quiutal)2) 

125.00 

125.00 

125.00 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

125.00 

n. q. 

131.70 

• 94.20 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

30 V. 

30 V, 

30 '/, 

32 V. 

31 Vi 

31 Vi 

55 V. 

40 V, 

45 V, 

36 V. 

Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) 

38 

41 

40 

45 

38 

42 

77 

44 V, 

72 V. 

54 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p 48 lb ) . 

37 

37 

38 

42 

41 

40 

71 V. 

46 V. 

67 V. 

45 V, 

Berlm: Home-grown fodder (free at Bran- 











den burg stations; Rra. p. quint) 3) 4)- 

«) 16 00 

») 16 00 

*) 16.00 

•) 16.00 

*) 16.00 

16.35 

15.40 

15.00 

16,16 

• 16.17 

Antwerp: Dauubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 
I^ondou. Fuglish malting, best quality 

71.00 

73.00 

73.00 

70.00 

71.00 

73.25 

72 80 

48.85 

69.45 

49.35 

(sh p 448 lb.) 5). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 28/6 

n.28/6 

ti. 28/6 

•)M4/2 

*) 46/3 

38/- 

•39/5V, 

Mverpool and l^ondon (c.i f., parcels, ship 
ping current month, sh p. 400 lb.): 











Danubian, 3 % dirt. . . ... 

n. q. 

14/3 

13/9 

*) 13/6 

•) 13/3 

13/3 Vi 

22/4 

13/7 Vi 

• 19/2'/. 

•13/9V. 

Russmn (.\zoff, Black Sea). 

13/9 

13/9 

13/6 

13/6 

“) 13/3 

'“)l3/4'/. 

n. q. 

13/9';. 

n. q. 

•13/7 V. 

No. 3 Canadian Western. 

15/7 V, 

16/- 

16/- 

16,3*/. 

16/3 

16/3 

24/6 

• 21/1 '/,i 

21/10 V, 
•31/6 

17/9V. 

Californian malting (sh p 448 lb ) . . 

21/6 

21,6 

22/- 

“) 2316 

«) 23/6 

• 23/6 

32/6 V,n. 26/- 

22/7Vi 

Plate (64-65 kg. p. hi) . 

V n. 14/- 

*) 14/3 

•) 14/9 

•) 14/6 

•) 13/9 

*) 14/- 

22/IOV4 

14/6 

18/4 

14/2 V. 

Persian . 

13/9 

13/9 

13/7V, 

•) 13/6 

') 13,1'/, 

•) 13/5Vi 

22/lV, 

«) 14/1 

18/6 

•14/OVi 

Groningen a) Home grown, winter (fl.p q ) 

Oats. 


*) 4.10 

V 4.25 

V 4.50 

4.65 

4.75 

5.32 

• 442 

5.30 

4.44 

Braila: Good quality (lei p quintal) . . : 

n. q. ' 

n. q. j 

1 

n. q. 

n. q. i 

n. q. 

n q 

n. q. 

• 146 

n q. 

• 148 

Winnipeg. No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb ) 

36 »/b 

37 V, ! 

35 Vi ! 

42 Vi 1 

44 

43 V, 1 

43 V, 

38 Vi 

42 Vi 

33 V. 

Chicago- No. 2 White (cent? per 32 lb) 
Buenos Aires by. Current quality (paper 

31 Vi 

n. 34 1 

35 V, ; 

37 V, ' 

36 V, 

36 V. 

52 V, 

38 Vi 

50 V, 

37'/. 

pesos p. quintal) . ... 

Berlin: Homo grown (free at Branden¬ 

5.60 , 

5.75 

5.85 i 

1 

5.55 ; 

5.30 

5.22 ; 

5.89 

3.80 

5.39 

3.65 

burg stations; Rm. p ipiint ) 3) . 
Pans: Home grown, black and other (de¬ 

16.90 

16.90 

16.90 ; 

16.90 

16.90 

16.90 

V 15.60 

V 13.70 

16.39 

14.92 

livery regional depots; frs.p. quintal). , 

39.75 

40.25 ' 

37.50 

35.00 

36 60 

37.85 

55.55 

*) 53 60 

48.50 

48.00 

lanidon Home grown white(sh.p.3361b.)5) 
Uverpool and London (c.i f, parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month, sh. p. 320 lb ); ' 

V 18/- ,*) 18/- 

1 

“) 18/- : 

i 

23/- 1 

23/- 

23/- 

19/3 V, 

V 15/5 

20/10 

i 18/1V. 

1 

Canadian, No 2 ^\’este^n (Pacificl 6) . 1 

19/10'/. 

20/1'/, 

20/- ' 

“) 20/9 i 

20/9 

20/11 V, 

22/- 

• 19/4 ‘/j 

20/10V,'* 17/4 

Plate (f a q ) . i 

Milan (r) (lire p quintal): 

13/6 

13/10'/, 

n.q. ^ 

“)13/7V, 

12/9 

12/11 

14/4 V, 

i.ll/5V, 

13/OV. 

10/2 

Home grown. 

”) 81.00 

79.00 

n. q. ' 

n q. 

n. q. 

* 67.50 

54.00 

47.35 

61.25 

50.70 

Foreign . 

Maize. ' 

») 77.00 

74.00 

74.00 ! 

! 

! 

69.00 

i 

i 

69.00 

68.50 

55.00 

48.00 

60.45 , 50.05 

1 

Braila Average quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

n.290 

n.290 

1 1 

1 250 1 

240 : 

240 

* 238 

n. 270 

162 

* 223 

•173 

Chicago No. 3 Yellow (cents p 56 lb ) . 

83 V, 

84 V, 

1 

85 V, ; 

84*/, 

84 

77 V. 

52 

78 V. 

46 V, 

Buenos Aires (6) Yellow Plata (pajK-r 








pesos p, quintal) ... . . ' 

4.40 

4.40 

4.40 ; 

4.40 

4.40 

4.40 

7.06 

3.90 

5.72 

4.26 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 



1 

1 1 







48.35 

Yellow Plata • • • , 

52.50 

54.50 

1 55 00 , 

54.00 

52.50 

53.94 

58 90 

43.60 

53.70 

Cinquantino (Argentine “ Cuarentiiio ’’) 

54.50 

56.50 

i 56.50 j 

1 55.50 : 

! 54.50 

57.25 

61 50 

58.00 

58.25 1 58 00 

Liverpool and London (c 1 f, parcels, ship¬ 
ping current monUi; sh. p. 480 Ib.)- 




I j 







Daniibian. 

' n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. i 

n. q. 

n. q. 

' 24^6 

• 16/1 V, 

• 20/- 

16/9*/. 

Yellow Plate . 

14/9 

14/10 V, 

15/1V, 

15/1 V. 

' 15/- 

15/OV. 

23;iov, 

15/7 

19/8 Vi 

16/7 

No. 2 White flat Afiican. 

n. 15/9 

n, 16/- 

15'I0V,“)16/1V, 

“) 16/6 

16/8 

n q. 

n. q 

21/4 V, 

n. q. 

Milan (c): « Alto Milanese » (lire p. quint.) 

‘V 84.50 

84.50 

80.50 

77.00 

77,00 

78.25 

1 63.50 

, 48.00 

i 

58.50 

58.80 


* Indicates tluit the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. — not quoted. — n. == nominal. — 
«) Prices of preceding Tuesday. ■— b) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 

i) Barley and oats: August-July, maize: May-April. ~ 2 ) From August 1934 , monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery 
Prague. — 3 ) From 16 July 1934 for fodder barley and from 1 August 1934 for oats, fixed producers’ pnces for the price 
region of BltUu city See Government meas'ure^, N® 2 . — 4 ) Sept. I 933 -June 1934 , spring barley, average quality. — 5 ) From 
Aug 1933 , prices on the farm. — 6 ) June-Dee 1934 ami from May 1935 * Atlantic.— 7) Fodder barley. — 8 ) New crop. — 
9 ) Shipping August.-Sept. — 10 ) New crop shipping August; 12 July 13 /-, 5 July. 13 / 9 . — ri) Shipping August — 12 ) Ship¬ 
ping vSeptember. -- 13 ) Prices of 14 August. 
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Description 


Rice (milled). 

Valencia {a): No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 

quintal). 

' Milan ( 6 ) (lire p quintal): 

Vialone, oiled. 

Maratelli, oiled. 

Originario, white. 

Rangoon: N 0.2 Burma (rupees p. 7500 lb.) 
Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 
No. I Round white, 25 % brokens . 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens. 

MarseiUes («)■ No. i Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 

p. quintal). 

I<ondon (a) (c. i. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch, oiled. 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy . . 
No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma) . 

No. I Saigon. 

Siam Super, white. 

Tokyo; Chumai (brown Japanese, average 
quality, yen p. koku). 


Linseed. 

Buenos Aires {a): Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Antwerp: Plate (in bond; frs. p. quint.). 
London (c. i. f.; £ p long ton): 

Plate (delivery Hull). 

Bombay bold. 

Duluth: No. 1 Northern (quotations of 
terminal market; cents p. 56 lb.) . 


Cotton seed. 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): 

Upper Egypt. 

Satellandis. 

London :Sakellaridis (c.i.f., debvery Hull; 
£ p. long ton). 


Cotton. 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.) , . 
New York: Middling (cents p. lb.) . . . 
Bombay: M. g Broach f. g. (terminal 
market quotations; nip. p. 784 lb.). 
Alexandria (talaris p. kantar): 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

Ashmuni-Zagora, f. g. f. 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.). . . 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.) . . 
Le Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.). 
Liverpool (pence per lb.): 

Middling, fair. 

Middling. 

S&o PauloM,g. f. 

C. P. Oorara, superfine. 

M. g. Broach, f. g. 

Egyptian Salcellaridis, f. g. f. 

Upper Egyptian, f. g. f. 


lb 

9 

2 

2b 

19 





' 

August 

August 

August 

July 

July 

July 

August 

August 

Commercial 

1935 

1935 

1935 

X935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1933 

Season z) 









X934 

*933 

58.50 

58.50 

00 

v/« 

0 

58.00 

58.00 

57.75 

45.70 

37.00 

46.95 

43.10 

■) 149.00 

149,00 

149.00 

147.00 

148.00 

147 75 

165.00 

226.85 

177.10 

198.20 

*) 130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

127.00, 127.50 

128.60 

123.00 

140.75 

138.05! 139.90 

•) 127.50 

127.50 

127.00 

123.00 

123.50 

124.85 

101 35 

97.00 

102.80, 95.50 

240 

255 

257 V.: 262 V, 

262 V. 

263 V« 

246 

195 

. 201V. 194 Vi 


... 


4.35 

4.47 

») 4.40 

3.85! 4.55 

3.25 

4.08 

... 

... 


4 04 

4.17 

V 4.09 

3 67 

4.80 

3.09 

3.90 

58.00 

60.00 

56.00| 56.00 

56.00 

56.75 

49.80 

53.60 

45.95 

53.10 

13/- 

13/- 

13/- 

13/- 

13/- 

13/- 

9/9 

• 9/1IV 4 

•10/9 

12/5'/. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

10/9 V 4 

•12/10 

II/IOV 4 

11 / 21/4 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

15/3 

17/5 V. 

•17/6 V. 

17/3V. 

16/9'/. 

7/4 V. 

7/6 

7/7 V, 

7/7 

7/9 

7/9 ■/. 

7/11 

6/8 •/4 

6/7V4 

6/6 Vi 

7/3 

7/4 Vtl 7/6 

7/7 V, 

7/9 

7/7'/, 

7/2 

7/4 

6/3 V* 6/9 Vi 

9/4 V. 

9/3 Vi 

9/4 V* 

9/4 V, 


9/7 V. 

8/6 , 

8/6 '/. 

7/5 

8/1V. 

30.50 

30.20 

29.80| 29.90 

30 10 

29.85 

27 56 

20.82 

26.09 

21.62 

12 00 

1 1 
i 

11.95 12.15 11.95 

11.80 

11.74 

14,37 

11.94 

12.74 

10.56 

136.50 

137.00 

136.00 

131.00 

128 00 

124 00 

119 10 

126.35 

107.60 

111.70 

9- 7-6 

9- 8-9 

9-11-3 

9- 8-9 

9- 6-3 

9- 4-4 

11- 3-0 

n.lO.17-10 

10- 0-8 

9-1 HI 

11-12-6 

11-17-6 

12-2-6 

11-16-3 

11-17-6 

11-15-0 

12-16-9 

12-0-7 

11-17-0 II- 5- 4 

153 V* 

160 

‘) 163’V 

165 

I58>/4 

157’,/. 

1 

*) I 96 Vh 

*) 190 

186';, 

156 V. 









1933-34 

1932-33 

i 64.4 

59.5 

1 

61.7' 63 9 

66.0 

•) 65 7 

* n. 48 7 

n. 51.9 

41.8 

67.3 

' 60.9 

56.5 

58.2 i 61.4 

64 0 

p 62.7 

*n 45 4 

n 48.8 

* 37 5 

63.6 

j 

n. 6-6-3, 

1 

n 5-15-0 

n.5-15-0 

n. 6-2-6 

n 6-1-3 

n. 6-1-3 

5-1-6 

5-5-11 

4-5-1) 

6-11-4 









I9J4-35 

1033-34 

11.65' 

11.50 

11.90 

12.05 

12,05 

12.16 

13 29 

9.51 

12.47 

10.90 

11.75; 

11.60 

II 95 

1215 

12.30 

12.27 

13.40 

9.56 

12.46 

11.07 

225 ! 

231 

229 

228 

234 

233 V.' 

225 V 4 

195 V, 

230 ’/< 

197 

14.70 

14.55 

14.85 

14.90 

14 80 

14 66 ; 

15.62 

1394 

15.20 

14.44 

13.47 

13.32 

13.82 

13.90 

n 13.75 

13.70: 

13.35 

12 48 

13.34 

11.63 

13 . 72 : 

13.65 

1401 

13.99, 

14 27 

,') 14 . 25 ! 

15.28 

ii oa! 

14 38 

12.56 

n. 6.05 

n. 6.05 

n. 6.05 

n. 6.10 

n. 6.30 

•) 6.30 

n. 5.60 

n, 4 89' 

n. 6.04 

n. 4.81 

239.50 

1 

239.00 

243.50 

248.50 

248.50 

248 87' 

261,80 

235.50' 

250.75 

229.85 

n. 7.46 

n. 7.38 

n. 7,58 

n. 7.70 

n. 7.92 

n. 7 82 

n. 8.22 

fi. 7.03 

n. 7 95 

n. 7.11 

6.561 

6.48 

6.68 

6 . 8 O 1 

7.02 

6.92 

7 17, 

5.83 

6.94 

6.02 

6.71! 

6.63 

6.83 

n. 6.95 

n. 7.12 

n. 7 051 

7.12 

n. 6.11 

6.99 

6.13 

5.6 li 

5.59 

5.86, 

6 06, 

6.21 

6.14, 

5.52^ 

5.07 

5.73 

4.92 

5.48: 

5.46; 

5.66 

5.83: 

6.05 

5.93| 

5.35 

n. 4 79 

5.61 

n. 4.62 

! 8.18; 

8 . 10 , 

8.09! 

8.07 

8 03 

8.03 1 

8.74 

7.86 

852 

8.07 

7.35 

7.26; 

7.41 

7.38 

1 

7.42 

7.42 

7.48, 

! 

7.10 

7.55 

6.64 


• Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. *= woi quoted. — n. 
nominal. — a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. 

1 ) Cottonseed: Sept.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July — 2 ) Price of 14 August — 3 ) 12 Julv 4 38 ; 5 July 440 — 4 ) 12 July: 4 07 ; 
5 Juy: 4 . 10 . — 5 ) September futures. — 6 ) 12 July. 66 6 . -- 7 ) 12 July: 63 x — 8 ) 12 July 14 33 — 0 ) 12 July 11 6.45 
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Avssaob 


Dbsckiptxon 

z6 

August 

1935 

9 

August 

1935 

2 

August 

1935 

26 

July 

1935 

19 

July 

1935 

July 

1935 

August 

1934 

August 

1933 

Commercial 

Season 

1934 1 1933 

Bacon. 

I.ondon, Provision Exchange [a)' (shill, 
p. cwt.): 

English, x, lean sizable. 

Danish, N“ i, sizable. 

88/- 

92/6 

92/6 

92/6 

93/- 

94/7 

94/9 

84/6 

91/2 


87/- 

93/- 

93/- 

93/- 

93/- 

94/- 

93/5 

87/11 

74/5 

Irish, N* I, sizable. 

85/6 

93/- 

93/- 

94/- 

94/- 

95/7 

93/9 

95/- 

90/5 

83/4 

Lithuanian, N” 1, sizable. 

80/- 

84/- 

84/- 

84/- 

84/- 

85/- 

89/5 

75/9 

82/- 

65/5 

Dutch, N® I, sizable. 

83/- 

90/- 

90/- 

90/- 

90/- 

91/9 

89/5 

78/6 

84/- 

67/6 

Polish, N® I, sizable. 

78/- 

82/- 

82/- 

82/- 

82/- 

83/- 

88/9 

74/- 

80/fI 

63/10 

Swedish, N® i, sizable. 

83/- 

90/- 

90/- 

90/- 

90/- 

92/- 

89/7 

80/6 

84/4 

70/- 

Canadian, N® i, sizable. 

78/- 

82/- 

82/- 

82/- 

82/- 

83/- 

89/- 

74/6 

80/3 

64/6 

Butter. 

Copenhagen (b)* Danish (ers p. quint.). . 

185.00 

185.00 

185.00 

180.00 

170.00 

169.50 

177.60 

177.20 

160.75 

171.00 

Leeuwarden, Commission for butter quo¬ 
tations {by. Dutch (cents p.kg ) . . 

46 

46 

48 

45 

43 

43 

43 

63 

44 V, 

60 

Zutfen, auction: Dutch (price for home 
consumption , cents p. kg.) .... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

151 

148 

146 

146 

146 

166 

147 V. 

159*/. 

Germany [c) (hxeU prices; Rm. p. 50Kg.) i): 
Butter with quality mark. 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

131.00 

123.04 

i 129.04 

112.72 

Creamery butter. 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

122.00 

117.25 

1 120.87 

106.25 

London (</): English creamery, finest qua¬ 
lity (shillings p cwt.). 

121/4 

121/4 

121/4 

112/- 

112/- 

113/10 

106/3 

134/5 

' 109/6 

140/10 

London, Provision Exchange («) (shill, 
p cwt.): 

Danish creamery, unsalted. 

108/- 

109/6 j 

1 iio/- 

108/- 

102/- 

102/3 ' 

' 106/3 

: 104/5 

i 98/8 

103/9 

Estonian, unsalted. 

91/- 

92/- ; 

n. q. 

87/- 

82/6 

83/6 

1 69/2 

i 80/8 

•67/11 

•84/4 

Latvian, uusaltcd. 

n. q 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 69/- i 

' 80/11 

•69/3 

•82/9 

Dutch creamery, un.salted. 

87/6 

90/- 1 

87/6 

84/- 

83/- 

83/3 

i 76/2 

104/5 1 

80/4 

103/4 

Argentine, finest, unsalted. 

n q. 

n. q. j 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. ] 

i n. q. 

79/6 

•68/3 

♦77/10 

Siberian, salted. 

87/6 

89/- , 

88/- 

87/- 

82/- 

83/7 1 

1 68 2 

1 74/7 

•66/- 

•73/5 

Australian, finest, salted. 

93/6 1 

93/- J 

92/6 

90/6 

86/6 

87/3 ; 

; 75/- ] 

88/11 

70/2 

80/- 

New Zealand, finest, .salted. 

94/6 

93/6 

93/6 

92/6 

89/6 

90/- ! 

1 

1 79/9 1 

1 

! 89/3 

72/7 

81/1 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire p. quintal) : 
Parmigiano-Rcggiano, ist quality, pro¬ 
duction 1932 2 ) . 

1 

735.00 

I 

! 

735.00 

1 

735 00 

720.00 

! 

720.00 

720.00 

n. q. 

1 1,262.00, 

989 00! 

i 1,234.00 

Parmigiano - Reggiano, ist quality, . 
production 1933 2 ) . . . ' 

660 00' 

660.00' 

660.00 

1 

635.00 

635.00 

1 

630 00 

1 ! 

' 740.00 

1 1 

1.050 00 

1 1 

, 806.00 

1 

1 1.015.00 

Green (iorgonzola, mature, choice . 1 

495.00' 

495.00, 

495.00 

475.00 

485.00 

492.50, 

! 415.00 

422.50 

' 412.60 

473.70 

Rome: Roman Pecorino, choice (lire p. q) ( 

875.00’ 

875.00; 

875.00 

837.50 

837.50 

834.35 

592.00 


1 658.65 

1,029.00 

Alkmaar . Edam 40 4- (40 % butterfat, 
with the conn try’s cheesemark)factory 
cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) . . 

{ 

16.00 

1 

15.00; 

17.00 

14.50 

13.50 

1 

14.00 

22 50 

1,019.00^ 

20.00 

1 

! 20.98 1 

22.40 

Gouda: Gouda 45-1-(whole milk cheese, with 
the country’s cheesemark) home made 
(florins p. 50 kg ) . 

j 

19.50| 

18.50, 

18.50 

18.00 

17.00 

1 

17.00^ 

22.00 

1 

! j 

24.25 

22.521 

1 26.59 

Kempten (c) (Rpf p. H kg.) : 

Soft cheese, green, 20 % butterfat . . 

36 1 

26 

26 * 

26 1 

26 

26 

22»/4 

23 vJ 

1 

71 S' 

23 V.! 

20 V. 

Emmenthal from the Allgau, whole 1 
milk cheese, ist quality . 

77 

77 

77 : 

77 

77 

77 

71 1 

' 71V.| 

72 V. 

l,ondon. Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.) : 

English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 

60/6 

60/6 1 

56/- ! 

56/- ; 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

! 

75/5 i 

( 

68 8 

1 • 83/5 

86/3 

English Cheshire, officially graded 3) . 

58/4 

58/4 1 

56/- 

53/8 ' 

56/- 

55/5 ! 

62/1 i 

75/7 

1 83/4 

94/4 

Italian Gorgonzola (d). 

101/6 

100/4 I 

99/2 . 

98/- , 

98/- 

99/8 

79/7 

8I;- 

' 82/9 t 

85/3 

Dutch Edam, 40 -f (fi) . 

43/3 

42/6 i 

39/- 1 

36/- 1 

32/- 

34/1 ; 

49/7 i 

50/2 ' 

1 54/5 1 

59/8 

Canadian, finest wlutc. 

64/6 

64/6 1 

63/- , 

63/- : 

63/6 

63/1 

60/- ! 

50/11 

1 54/- 1 

59/8 

New Zealand, finest white. 

48/6 

47/9 

45/3 ' 

44/3 

43/9 

44/5 

49/3 

48/4 ■ 

( 46/5 1 

46/10 


, • Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted.—n. q. = t\ot quoted. — n = nominal — 
«) Average prices of Thursday and Friday morning. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average pnees for the week. 

i> See note on page 306 of the Crop Report of April 1934. — 2) Fnces of 1932 cheese are compared for the Commercial 
Seasons 1934 and 1933 with those of cheese made in 1931 and in 1930 respectively; prices of 1933-cheesc with those of cheese 
made in 1932 and 1931. The yearly averages refer to periods from Sept, to August. — 3) From May 1934 onwards, National 
Murk, selected. 
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i6 

9 

2 

26 

19 


Average 



Description 

August 

August 

August 

July 

July 





* 


1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

July 

August 

August 

Commercial 



1935 

1934 

1933 

Season x) 










1934 

1933 

ESgs. 











Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual. 



55.00 




43.40 

45.75 

42.80 


(frs. p. 100). 

55.00 

56.00 

46.00 

44.00 

44.25 

48.40 

Denmark (»): Danish for export (crs. per 











quintal). 

120.00 

120.00 

no.oo 

96.00 

84.00 

*) 78 80 

106.50 

94.50 

103.60 

105.85 

Roermond, auction: Dutch, 57/58 gr. 











each, white ( 11 . p. 100) 2): 

Fixed price for exjiort into Germany. 





2.95 


3.58 

3.37 

3.96 

3.48 

Price for other destinations . . 

Warsaw (ft): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 



... 


2.50 


3.15 

3,37 

3.34 

3.48 

each, different colours (zloty p. 1440, 

85.00 










including box). 

95.00 

95.00 

90.00 

90.00 

90.00 86.50 

104.00 

106.50 

123.60 

Berlin [c): German, big, new laid (Rm, 











p. 100): 


11.50 

10.50 








marked « GIS», 65 gr. each , . . 

11.50 

10.50 


10 12 

9.67 

9 94 

10.37 

10.41 

marked «GIB», 5 . 5 / 6 ® gr. each. . 
Dondon, Egg Exchange [d) (sh. p. great 
hundred); 

English, National mark, specials . . . 

10.00 

10.00 

9.25 

9.25 

9.25 

8.87 

8.15 

8.86 

9.03 

9.05 

17/6 

17/6 

17/6 

16,6 

14/6 

14/5*/* 

l7/2>/. 

17/3 

15/5 

15/lO*/, 

Belgian, 15 Vi lb* P* 120 . 

11/3 

I0/7V. 

10/4V, 

9/3 

n. q. 

* 9/9»/, 

n. q. 

11/6 

• 11/0% 

• ll/I 

Danish, r8 lb. p. 120. 

13/3 

13/- 

12/3 

II/IV*' 10/7*/| 

10/6*/, 

I 2 / 8 V 1 

12/1 !■/. 
l6iOV. 

12/5>/4 

12/9‘/. 

North Irish, 18 lb. p. 120 . ... 

16/7/S 

15/lOV. 

16/9 

15/3 

n. q. 

* 13/5*/, 

17/2 

13/9V* 

• 12/9*/, 

15/1 

Dutch, all brown, 18 lb. p. 120 . . . 

l4/7/‘, 

13/9 

13/3 

n. q. 

10/7V, 

* 10/11 

14/1’/. 

13/5 

*14/10*/, 

Polish, 51/54 grams each 3) . 

8/- 

7/IOV. 

7/4V, 

6/7V» 

6/6 

6/6 

7/5V. 

7/0*/, 

6/10‘/4 

• 7/4*/, 

Chinese, violet . 

9/3 

9/P/« 

9/4V. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

9/lVa 

• 9/7*/, 

• 8/3*/, 

•9/10 

Australian, i6 lb. p. 120. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

a.,. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 11/5% 

• 12/4*/, 

Maritime freights. 



1 ; 
1 i 








(Rates ior entire cargoes). 









1934-35 ' 1933-34 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 



i n. q. 





i 

’ 


Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg. Hshill. per 

n. q. 

n. q. 


n. q. 

n q. 

n. q 

n q 

1 

I 3 / 6*;4 

•13/11 

• 14/1 

Black Sea to An twerp/Ham b / long ton) 

9/9 

9/9 

1 9/7^/,; 

9 / 7 */, 

9 / 7 */* 

9 4 */, 

9/5^4 

9 / 3^'4 

• 9 /n 

10/3 

St. John to Dlverpool 4) . . \ 

Port Churchill to United King- i 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q 

n. q 

n. q. 

1 I 

• 1/6 

• I/ll 

Montreal to United Kingdom . 

Gulf to United Kingdom 4). . 1 ^ ' 

n. q. 

1 n. q 

I n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

2/9 

2/9 

• 2/9 

• 2/9 

1 1/6 

1 n. 1/6 

fn. 1/6 

n. 1/6 

n 1/6 

n. 1/6 

l/4'„ 

1/3%' 

• 1/67. 

• 1/4*/, 

I 2/6 

2/6 

1 2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

n. q. 

2/6 

• 2/6% 

New York to Liverpool 4) . 1 

1/6 

1/6 

' 1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/3 

1/6 

1/6 

Northern Range to U.K./Cont. / 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per 

n. q. 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

n q. 


n. q. 

• 1/9 

long ton). 

Vancouver to Yokohama 4) (U.S.A. g p. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19/11*/, 

18/6 

• 18/1*/, 

*20/1 

short ton) 5). 

Plata Down River 6) \ 





... 


2.46 

2.15 


2.41 

/Bahia Blanca to U. K./ j 


i 









Continent .f , . 

La Plata Up River 7)/Neco- } 
chcatoUK./Contincnt, . 1 “>“ 1 . 

*) 15/9 

,*) 15/9 

! 

•) 15/9 

i 

-) 15/9 

*) 15'9 

«) 15/9 

i 15/l»/t' 

1 ; 

14/0=*/; 

14/11 

14/1 

*) 17/- 

!“) 17/- 

•) 17/- 

•) 17/- 

«) 17/- 

*) 17/- 1 

1 16/6 : 

16/37; 

16/2 

15/9 

Western Australia to U, 1 

1 





I 

1 




K./Continent. ) 

») 24/6 

«) 24/6 

*) 24/6 

1 

1 

«) 24/6 

") 24/6 

«)*24/6 

24/6 

• 23/7 

24/6 

23/107, 









i 

I 

1934 

1933 

Shipments of Rice. 







! 




Saigon to Europe.I (shill, per 

19/6 

119/6 

19/- 

19/- 

19/- 

19/- 

23/6 ; 

i 23/9 

24/27. 

23/5% 

Burma to^^ U. K./Contineut . . « long ton) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 22/9 

•23/3 

• 23 /IVi 


• Indicates that the product or the maritime freight, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. 
»s not quoted. -- n. — nominal — «) Average prices for weeks beginning on Fridays indicated — 6) Average prices for 
weeks beginning on preceding Mondays. — c) Tlmrsday prices — d) Prices of preceding Monday. 

i) Shipments of wheat and mai7.e: Aug- - July. — 2) Sec note on p. 307 of the Crop Report of April 1934. — 3) From 
Nov. 1933, 51/52 grams each. — 4) Rates for parcels by liners. — 5) May-Oct. 1934 and from 25 Jan 1935, Canadian $. 
6) “ Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires, Da Plata and Montevideo. — 7) " Up River " includes the ports on the 
Paran.^ River as far as San Dorenzo. Cargoes from ports bevond San lyorenzo (Colastine, Santa F6 and ParanA) are subject 
to an extra rate of freight. — 8 ) June average (revised): 76 00 . — 9) Minimum rates, see notes on p. 247 and p 321. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


Relation of various currencies to their parity with the Swiss franc i) 



1 Exchange rates | 

1 Percentage bonus (+) or loss (—) 

National currbncibs 

16 

August 

1935 

9 

August 

1935 

2 

August 

1935 

26 

July 

1935 

19 

July 

1933 

16 

August 

1935 

9 2 

August August 
1935 1935 

26 

July 

1935 

19 

July 

1 1935 

Germany ; free reichsmark. 

123.250 

123,250 

123.000 

123.250 

123.125 

- 0.2 

- 0 . 2 - 

0.4- 

0.2 

- 0.3 

Argentina : paper peso f). 

95.031 

94.762 

94.687 

95.156 

94.375 

- 56.8 

- 56.9- 

57.0- 

56.7 

- 57.1 

Belgium : belga. 

51 600 

51.625 

51.750 

51.950 

51.530 

- 0.5 

— 0.5- 

0.3 + 

0.1 

— 0.6 

Canada : dollar. 

3.047 

3.045 

3.056 

3.055 

3.045 

- 41.2 

— 41.3- 

41.2- 

41.1 

- 41.3 

Denmark : crown. 

67.800 

67.800 

67.700 

67.950 

67.375 

- 51.2 

- 51.2- 

51.3- 

51.1 

-- 51.5 

Spain : peseta. 

41.975 

41.900 

41.950 

42.000 

41.900 

- 58,0 

- 58.1- 

58.1 - 

58.0 

- 58.1 

United Kingdom ; pound sterling . . . 

15.205 

15.162 

15.150 

15,225 

15.100 

- 39.7 

- 39.9- 

39.9- 

39 6 

- 40.1 

United States ; dollar . 

3.052 

3.055 

3.056 

3.068 

3.049 

~ 0.3 

- 0 . 2 - 

0.2 f 

0.2 

— 0.4 

France : franc . 

20.265 

20.240 

20.245 

20.260 

20.235 

- 0.2 

- 03- 

0.3- 

0.2 

- 0.3 

Hungaiy ; pengo 4) . 

59.550 

58 575 

58.025 

59.500 

58.750 

- 34.3 

- 35.4 - 

36.01- 

34.4 

- 35.2 

India : rupee f) . 

114.798 

114,573 

114 382 

114.949, 

114.005 

- 39.3 

- 39.5- 

39 . 5 I- 

39.2 

- 39.7 

Italy: lira . 

25.150 

25.100 

25.075 

25.100, 

25.200 

- 7.8 

- 8 . 0 - 

8 . 11 - 

8.0 

- 7.6 

Japan : yen f) . 

89.900 

89.645 

89 385 

89.827; 

89.090 

- 65.2 

- 63.3- 

65.4- 

65.2 

- 65.5 

Netherlands : florin . 

207.000 i 

206750 

207 250 

206.125 

208.000 

- 0.6 

- 08- 

0.5- 

1.1 

- 0.2 

]\)land : zloty . 

57.8501 

57.850, 

, 57.800 

57.875 

57.800 

- 0.5 

- 0.5 - 

06- 

0.5 

- 0.6 

Rumania : len . 

3.100 

3 lOOl 

1 3.100 

3 100 

3.100 

0.0 

00 

o.o! 

0.0 

0.0 

Sweden* crown . 

78.400 

78 . 200 : 

78.150 

78.400 

77.800 

~ 43.6 

- 43.7 - 

43.7- 

43.6 

- 44.0 

0 /echosIovakia : crown . 

12.700 

12.7001 

1 

12.700 

12.735 

12.745 

- 0.8 

- 0 . 8 - 

0 . 8 ,- 

1 

0.5 

- 0.4 


i) The exchange rate represents the value of lOO units of the national currency (for the dollar and the pound sterling i 
unit) expressed in Swiss francs, as far as possible on the Zurich Hxch*inge. With regard to the currencies inaiked thus (f) 
i conversion has been made, the original excliangc rates on Tendon being converted into Swiss francs by means of the rate of 
ilie C Zurich. — 2 ) As the relation between the Egyptian pound and the pound sterling remains unchanged, the exchange 
i.ite of the latter only is given, — 3 ) As the relation between the Indo-Cliiiicsc piaster and the French tranc changes only slightly, 
the c-xchauge rate of the latter only is given — 4 ) Bank notes. 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

On the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price- 
indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the different countries. 

Owing to the substantial divergence, which often exists in the value and significance of the 
data available, it has been considered opportune to reproduce all the data in their original form, 
without attempting formally to unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers lor July I 035 > 



Comparison with June 1935 

Comparison with July 1934 

Countries 

1 Index-numbers 1 

Index-numbers 

1 Index-numbers 

Index-nunil>ers 


of 

prices 

of wholesale 

of 

prict'S 

of wholesale 


of agricultural 

prices 

of agricultural 

prices 


products 

in general 

products 

in general 

Germany . 

+ 

1.6 

-F 0.6 

+ 

5.7 

F 2.9 

Ungland and Wales. 

4- 

2.6 

+ 0.7 


2.6 

4 2.4 

Argentina. 

-F 

0.7 

— 


2.3 

— 

Canada . 

+ 

0.2 

0.0 


2.5 

- 0.7 

United States: Bur. of Agric. Economics , . 

— 

1.9 

— 

+ 

17.2 

— 

United States: Bur. of Labor. 

— 

1.5 

+ 0.6 

F 

19.5 

-F 6.1 

Finland. 

-f 

4.0 

0.0 

+ 

8.3 

F 1.1 

Hungary. 


5.3 

+ 3.4 

+ 

19.7 

4 13 9 

Ualy . 

— 

0.6 

+ 1.5 

+ 

21.9 

+ 16.9 

New Zealand. 


4.4 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

Netherlands. 


2.0 

- 1.2 

— 

7.5 

- 3.8 

Voland . 

Vugoslavia: 

+ 

1.6 

- 8.0 

+ 

0.8 

- 5.2 

plant products. 

livestock products. 



\ 

t 

( 

\ 

... 

1 

/ 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY TJIE FARMER «> 



July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

July 

July 

Year 

Description 












1935 

1935 

X9S5 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

J933 

1934 

X933 

Germany 











(Statislisches Rcichsanit) 

1913 = 100 . 











Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

116.2 

115.0 

il4.5 

II4.I 

II4.I 

113.8 

1150 

100.6 

108.7 

98.7 

livestock. 

85 9 

83.2 

80.6 

79.2 

76.7 

74.9 

67.8 

62.3 

70.9 

64.3 

livestock products. 

105.5 

103.4 

103 3 

103.1 

102.8 

107 2 

101.9 

96 2 

105.0 

97.5 

Feeding stuffs. 

103.8 

104.6 

104.6 

104.8 

105.2 

105.0 

110.6 

87.3 

102.0 

86.4 

7'otal agricultural products . 

103.1 

101.5 

100.6 

100.0 

99.3 

99.7 

97.5 

86.6 

95.9 

86.8 

Fertilizers 1 ) . 

64.4 

65.0 

65.1 

67.3 

67.3 

67.3 

66.8 

69.1 

68.6 

70.2 

Agricultural dead stock. 

lll.l 

lll.l 

lll.l 

111.0 

111.0 

111.0 

111.5 

111.9 

lll.l 

111.6 

Finished manufactures (“Konsumgutcr'’) 

123.9 

123.8 

123.9 

124.1 

124.4 

124.5 

115.8 

112.2 

117.3 

111.7 

Wholesale products in general . 

101.8 

101.2 

100.8 

100.8 

100.7 

100.9 

98.9 

93.9 

98.4 

93.3 

England and Wales 











(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average for correspoudiiig months 
of 19 H -13 ~ 100 











Agricultural products 2 ) . 

120 

117 

117 

126 

119 

122 

117 

104 

119 

III 

Feeding stuffs ... ... 

83 

86 

88 

90 

92 

92 

88 

85 

91 

85 

Fcitih/ers . . . 

89 

89 

89 

88 

88 

1 86 

91 

91 

90 

90 

Wholesale products in general 3 ) . 

99.2 

98.5 

100.2 

98.9 

97.5 

98.1 

96.9 

1 96,1 

1 

96.3 

93.7 

Argentina 

(Banco dc la Nacidn Argentina) 

1926 = 100 . 


1 






I 



Ceieals and linseed. 

62.5 

63 5 

64.8 

66.7 

65.9 

65 1 

69.6 

61.2 

68.1 

t 54 4 

Meat. 

84.7 

80 0 

77.8 

77 9 

78.5 

79.1 

78.7 

66.2 

78 5 

65.9 

Hides and skins. 

75.2 

77.3 

80.7 

77.8 

74.4 

74.4 

60.0 

75.7 

71 6 

63 9 

Wool. 

75,4 

69.2 

70.0 

65 4 

64.4 

65.7 

82.1 

59.0 

84.3 

54.6 

Dairy products. 

100.5 

82 6 

75.8 

75.0 

75.8 

75.9 

65.0 

66.9 

62 3 

57.4 

Forest products. 

91.8 

90.4 

92.8 

92.8 

91.9 

91.9 

71.6 

75.7 

73.1 

72.5 

Total agricultural products . 

68.8 

68.3 

69.2 

69.7 

69.0 

68.5 

70.4 

63.0 

70.5 

56 9 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Buro.ui of*Statistics) 
1926 — 100 . 











Field products (grain, etc.). 

55.7 

55.1 

58.0 

59.8 

56.4 

55.7 

57.8 

60.8 

53.9 

45.7 

I^ivestock and livestock products , . . 

71.1 

72.0 

74.4 

72.9 

73.3 

72.6 

63.7 

58.9 

67.6 

59 6 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

61.5 

61.4 

64.1 

64.7 

62.7 

62.0 

60.0 

60.1 

59.0 

51.0 

Fertilizers. 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

74.6 

73.0 

76.2 

73.8 

Cmsumers* goods (other than foodstuffs, 










76.0 

etc). 

75.3 

75.7 

75.6 

75,7 

76.1 

76.7 

77.0 

75.2 1 

77.2 

Wholesale products in general . 

71.5 

71.5 

72.3 

72.5 

72.0 

71.9 

72.0 

70.5 

71.6 

67.2 


i) For au expUination of the method of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publi¬ 
cation Index-numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer (Kome, 1930) and 
to the Crop Report (January 1932, pages 77 to 79; July 1932, page 502; March 1934, page 231, December 1934, page 696) 

2) Revised index-numbers due to the Wheat Act payments and, from ist. September the Cattle Emergency Act payments. — 

3) Calculated by the Statist, reduced to base-year 1913 =» 100. 
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Ju*y 

June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

July 

July 

Year 

Description 

1935 

1935 

1935 

19SS 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1934 

X9S3 

United States 











(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 “ xoo. 











Cereals . 

96 

102 

112 

115 

111 

114 

91 

94 

93 

62 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

102 

103 

105 

103 

102 

108 

99 

84 

99 

64 

Fruits. 

98 

100 

98 

105 

90 

90 

113 

81 

100 

74 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

93 

96 

127 

156 

162 

188 

102 

102 

102 

105 

Meat animals. 

116 

119 

118 

117 

117 

105 

66 

66 

68 

60 

Dairy products. 

96 

99 

107 

117 

114 

121 

93 

88 

96 

82 

Chickens and eggs. 

107 

108 

no 

105 

97 

119 

76 

69 

89 

75 

Miscellaneous. 

85 

86 

89 

92 

92 

lOI 

94 

100 

108 

83 

Total agricultural products . 

102 

104 

108 

111 

108 

111 

87 

83 

90 

70 

Commodities purchased i). 

126 

127 

127 

127 

127 

127 

122 

107 

122 

109 

Agricultural wages 1 ) . 

99 

- 

- 

94 

- 

- 

90 

78 

88 

80 

United States 

(Bureau of I/abor) 

1926 ~ zoo. 











Cereals. 

78.3 

76.9 

83.2 

87.9 

82.8 

87.4 

74.8 

73 4 

74.5 

53 1 

l/ivestock and poultry. 

82.8 

84.8 

87.6 

85.9 

85.8 

78.4 

48 8 

47.4 

51.5 

43.4 

Other farm products. 

72.9 

74.3 

75.0 

74.5 

72.1 

76.8 

70.5 

63.7 

70 5 

55 8 

Total agricultural products . 

77.1 

78.3 

80.6 

80.4 

78.3 

79.1 

645 

60.1 

65.3 

51.4 

Agricultural Implements. 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

92.0 

83 0 

89.6 

83.5 

Fertilizer materials. 

65.7 

65.7 

65.9 

66.0 

66.3 

66.2 

67 6 

68 6 

67.1 

65.9 

Mixed fertilizers. 

68.6 

74.5 

73.1 

72.9 

72.8 

72 8 

72.8 

63.3 

72.5 

64.5 

Cattle feed. 

78.6 

92.2 

107.0 

104.9 

102.2 

109 0 

88.8 

82.4 

89 4 

57.9 

Non-agricultural commodities .... 

79.8 

80.0 

80.0 

79.9 

79.5 

79.4 

76.9 

70.7 

76.9 

69.0 

Wholesale products in general .... 

79.4 

78.9 

80.2‘ 

80.1 

79.4 

79.5 

74.8 

68.9 

74.9 

65.9 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Stati.stics) 

1926 = 100 . 




i 




1 

1 



Cereals . 

79 

79 

79 

! 79 

79 

80 

80 

93 

82 

88 

Potatoes . 

89 

88 

“ 84 

1 81 

81 1 

81 

42 

106 

49 

77 

Fodder . 

68 

67 

66 

63 

63 

63 

70 

69 

72 

72 

Meat. 

79 

72 

71 

76 

78 

78 

77 

64 

71 

64 

Dairy products. 

82 

77 

75 

79 

78 

80 

70 

67 

75 

75 

Total agricultural products . 

78 

75 

74 

75 

75 

76 

72 

75 

73 

74 

Wholesale products in general . . 

90 

90 

90 

1 90 

90 

90 

89 

90 

90 

89 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau Statistics) 

1913 = TOO. 





1 






Agricultural and livestock products . . 

79 

75 

77 

74 

73 

75 

66 

57 

— 

“ 

Wholesale products in general .... 

90 

87 

86 

86 

85 

86 

79 

73 

- 

- 

Italy 

(Consiglio Provinciale deirF,coiiomia 
Corporativa di Milano) 

1913 == 100 . 











National agricultural products . . . 

357.4 

359.6 

335.1 

331.7 

324 8 

317.9 

292.3 

261.2 

297.9 

280.7 

Wholesale products in general .... 

319.1 

314.5 

304.4 

298.7 

289.4 

281.5 

272.9 

283.3 

275.8 

283.4 

New Zealand 

(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average 1909-13 ■= 100 . 











Dairy products. 

88.7 

79.5 

80.2 

77.6 

87.1 

87.6 

842 

85.7 

77.5 

84.0 

Meat. 

151.5 

150.2 

152.8 

162.1 

162.5 

163.7 

161.0 

113.9 

152.2 

120.7 

Wool. 

84.4 

84.8 

77.5 

78.3 

80.1 

78.1 

103.2 

65.8 

110.0 

69.8 

Other pastoral products. 

100.7 

98.5 

84.5 

86.8 

92.1 

79.9 

88.3 

81.8 

80.2 

74.5 

All Pastoral and dairy products . . . 

105.2 

100.6 

99.1 

100.7 

105.9 

105.2 

108.5 

87-0 

104.5 

88.4 

Field products . 

124.5 

124.7 

124.8 

129.3 

125.7 

123.7 

123.5 

116.0 

120.6 

115.8 

Total agricultural products . 

105.8 

101.3 

99.9 

101.6 

106.5 

105.7 

108.8 

87.8 

104.7 

89.2 


i) 1010-19X4 — 100. 
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Description 

July 

1935 

June 

X933 

May 

1935 

April 

X935 

i 

March 

1935 

Feb. 

X935 

July 

1934 

July 

1933 

Year 




1 






1934-35 

a) 

1933-34 

a) 

Norway 

(Kegl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909*14 =» 100 . 

1 










Cereals . 

148 

145 

143 

144 

144 

144 

101 

112 

126 

112 

Potatoes. 

240 

257 

175 

147 

153 

144 

282 

160 

132 

103 

Pork. 

93 

94 

90 

93 

93 

89 

76 

76 

83 

81 

Other meat. 

150 

138 

142 

140 

142 

139 

140 

107 

137 

no 


79 

75 

67 

79 

99 

93 

74 

71 

92 

85 

Dairy products. 

139 

138 

137 

135 

134 

133 

130 

121 

132 

126 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

126 

111 

113 

117 

115 

118 

98 

95 

109 j 

96 

Maize. 

115 

95 

99 

101 

101 

108 

90 j 

82 

101 

83 

Fertilizers. 

78 

1 

78 

1 

78 

78 

77 

76 

88 

92 

81 

87 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 *= 100 . 

1 

1 









Plant products. 

53 

58 

56 1 

54 

52 

54 

56 

46 

58 

59 

l,ivestock products . 

48 

48 

47 

49 

48 

48 

53 

49 

49 

53 

Total agricultural products . 

49 

50 

50 

50 

49 

49 

53 

49 

51 

55 

Agricultural wages . 

69 

69 

69 

71 

71 

71 

71 

74 

71 


Wholesale products in general i). . . . 

Poland 

50.1 

50.7 

50.7 

51.4 

50.7 

52.1 

52.1 

49.4 

3 ) 52.8 

1934 

.3) 50 

I9J3 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1928 ==* 100 . 











Raw plant products. 

33.1 

37.2 

38.9 

34.0 

33.2 

33.9 

38.6 

50.2 

35 6 

41 I 

Meat animals. 

37.5 

32.4 

30.9 

31.0 

31.6 

29.8 

36.9 

/ 41.4 

36.7 

42.5 

Dairy products and eggs. 

38.8 

37.5 

36,3 

39.3 

37 7 

39 0 

38.1 

46.7 

41.2 

46.7 

Products directly sold by farmers . 

35.6 

35.6 

35 8 

34.0 

33.5 

33.5 

37.9 

46.7 

37.0 

42.6 

Flour and groats. 

33.8 

36.0 

38.2 

38.4 

37.7 

38.4 

40.7 

55.7 

38 8 

47.8 

Meat and lard fat. 

43.1 

37.1 

36.0 

33.8 

34.6 

33.5 

42.1 

48.6 

43.5 

49.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

79.3 

79.3 

79.2 

79.3 

79.1 

79.3 

90.1 

90.2 

88.6 

90.3 

Products of agricultural industries . 

51.9 

50.6 

50.8 

50.2 

50.2 

50.1 

57.4 

64.6 

1 56.7 

62.4 

Total agricultural products . 

43.7 

43.0 

! 43.2 

42 0 

41.8 

41.7 

47.5 

55.5 

46.8 

52.4 

Commodities purchased . 

66.5 

66.8 

I 66.9 

1 67.0 

67.0 

67.1 

70.6 

72.7 

70.6 

72.9 

Wholesale products in general . 

53.0 

52.6 

52.8 

52.2 

52.1 

52.2 

55.9 

60.6 

55.8 

59.1 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 



1 

[ 







1926 » 100 . 











Plant products. 


60.1 

61.2 

58.9 

61.1 

60.9 

60.0 

58.1 

57.4 

57.2 

livestock products. 


58.5 

56.5 

56.3 

55.2 

57.1 

52.0 

54.0 

55.4 

57.1 

Industrial products . 

... 

65.7 

66.4 

65.3 

64.8 

66.0 

66.3 

70.5 

67.4 

70.8 

Wholesale produce in general . 

... 

63.9 

64.0 

62.9 

63.0 

63.9 

62.8 

63.7 

63.2 

64.-^ 


i) Calculated by the the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base X935*Z929 — 100 — a) Agiict** 
tural year: Norway, ist Aprll-31 March; Netherlands, zst July-30 June. — 3) Calendar year. 


Prof. AI4BSSANDRO Brizi, Segretario generate delVlstituto, Direttore responsabile, 

a«-vril-ip55. 

































MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted tn the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: I =» excellent, 2 = good, 3 =« average, 4 = bad, 5 =* very bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 ~ good, 
60 » fairly good, 50 « average, 30 =* bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 = excellent, 
4 = good, 3 =s average, 2 ** bad, 1 =» very bad; Netherlands: go == excellent, 70 ~ good, 60 = fairly 
good, 50 = below average; U. S. S. R.: 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 3 = average, 2 — below 
average, 1 =* bad; Canada: 100 = crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a 
long series of years; United States: 100 = crop condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt: 100 
ssa from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average yield of the last five 
years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: too ~ crop condition which 
promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


CEREALS 

The official figures now available of international wheat and flour movements 
in July show that total net exports during the last month of the commercial 
year were only slightly larger than the much reduced figures for July. 

Total exports for the year 1934-35 were appreciable below the quantity 
expected at the beginning of the year. As we anticipated last month, they do 
not reach 510 million bushels. 

This is the lowest figure for world trade recorded since the Great War, being 
even smaller, by 38 million bushels, than the quantity exported in 1933-34 
after the record crop obtained in the European importing countries. 


World net exports of wheat [including flour in terms of wheat) 

(Million bushels) 


Iklonths 

1934*35 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 

August . 

52 

45 

41 

66 

77 

71 

September . 

41 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October. 

50 

46 

62 

74 

84 

60 

November. . .... 

43 

41 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December. ... . 

38 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January . . . . . 

43 ! 

48 

62 

62 

54 

48 

February . 

41 

44 

64 

73 

70 

45 

March . 

48 

30 

64 

74 1 

67 1 

50 

April . 

40 

35 

40 

70 ! 

62 ! 

42 

May . .... 

47 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June . . . 

32 

45 

42 

59 

67 

51 

July . 

33 

46 

44 

45 

1 

52 

53 

Total year ... 

508 

546 

633 

799 

824 

\ 

628 


The net imports of the latter countries, as set out in the following table, 
show that the quantity absorbed by the European importing countries in 
1934-35 was 36 million bushels smaller than that of 1933-34. 


St. 9 Ingl. 
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Net imports of wheat into Europe {including flour in terms of wheat). 

(Million bushels) 


Months 

i 

j 

Year 1934*35 

Year 1933*34 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free State 

Other 

European 

countxies 

Total 

Europe 

Univcd 

1 Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free State 

Other 

European 

Countries 

Total 

Europe 

August.: j 

i 

18 

14 

32 

19 

15 

34 

September. 

20 j 

16 

36 

22 

13 

35 

October . 

18 

13 

31 

23 

14 

37 

November. 


12 

29 

22 

13 

35 

December. 

20 

12 

32 

18 

10 

28 

January. 

12 

10 

22 

14 

10 

24 

February. 

16 

10 

26 

16 

>> 

27 

March. 

20 

11 

31 

22 

15 

37 

April. 

17 

10 

27 

21 

13 

34 

May. 

22 

10 

32 

20 

14 

34 

June. 

18 

10 

28 

19 

14 

33 

July. 

18 

13 

31 

21 

14 

35 

Total vear . . . 

216 

141 

357 

237 

156 

393 


The available information on cereal production in the northern hemisphere 
is now practically complete and makes it possible to assess fairly exactly the 
total of the crops which have just been harvested. 

In the case of wheat in Europe, the result is smaller than we expected last 
month from the first official estimates and from the indications then available 
of the condition of the crops. 

If probable estimates for some countries, which are of smaller importance 
as wheat producers (Albania, Denmark, Irish Free State, Northern Ireland 
and Norway), and for which data are as yet unavailable, are added to the official 
estimates already issued, the total obtained is about 1,540 million bushels. 

This figure is based on data which are provisional to a large extent and it 
may consequently undergo modifications when final estimates are determined. 


Production of wheat in Europe. 


Years 

Area 

(thousand acres) 

Production 
(million bushels) 

IQ^5 (estimate). 

. 78,(>oo 

1.540 

1934 . 

. 

1.536 

1933 . 

. 77,800 

1.747 

1932 . 

. 75,400 

1,492 

1931. 

..... 75.900 

1.436 

193 <^. 

. 73,600 

1,360 

1929. 

. 70,200 

1.450 

1928 . 

. 71,400 

1,409 

1927. 

. 71,200 

1.274 

1926. 

. 69,900 

1,216 

102';. 

. bo. 700 

I.AOd 


Unit-yield 
(bushels per acre) 

IQ () 

IQ.9 
22.5 

19.8 

18.9 
18.4 

20.7 

19.8 
178 
i7’4 
20.1 
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Wheat. 


COUNTRlBft 


(jcrmany . . . , 

Austria. 

iirlgium . . . . 

iHulgaria • . . . 

'^lain. 

Estonia . . . . 

h intend . . . . 

ranee. 

Engl, and Wales. 
Scotland . . . 

♦Northern Ireland 
Greece . . . . 

Hungary . . . . 

Italy» . . . . 

'Jtvia. 

♦huania.... 
Kmburg . . . 

, ta. 

herlands. . . 
f>, ind . . . . 

R, tugal . . . . 

^ matiia . . . 

i "den . 

^ itrerland i). . 
V .‘choslovakia 2) 
jgoslavia . . . 

Total Europ* . . 


•U S.S.R. 


M 

is) 


Canada . 

rnited States 
N-oxico. 

Total North A met. 

Chosen . . . . 

ludia. 

Japan . 

*!syria andl^b. . 
Turkey. 

Total Asta . . . 

/:igcria. 

*C,,*renaica. . . . 

v.'Typt. 

li itrea. 

' nya .... 
nch Morocco. 
.i'olitania. . . 
iiiUsia .... 


M otal North A frica 
Argentina , . . 


'HAND Totals . 


t) Akba 

t) Production 



Average 


935 



Average 



Average 


X935 

1935 

X934 

1929 

to 1933 

5/36 

X935 

X934 

1929 

to 2933 

X935 

X934 

19*9 
to 1933 

35/3« 











1935/36 

1934/35 

19 * 9/30 

X934 

Aver. 

1935/36 

X934/35 

1929/30 

X 935/36 

X 934/35 

1929/30 

X934 

Aver. 



to 1933/34 

X934/ 



to 1933/34 



to X933/34 

X 934 / 




1935 

a* 100 







X935 

«100 


x.ooo acres 

at 100 


1 1,000 ccnttils 

1 1,000 tmshelB 

=* 100 


5.199 

5.431 

i 

5.015 95.7 

103.7 

103,062 

99.926 

96.910 

171,767 

166,539 

161,514 

103.1 

106.3 

609 

568 

524 107.2 

1164 

9.308 

7.985 

7.366 

15.513 

13.308 

\2,170 

116.6 

126.4 

386 

371, 381 

104.1 

I0I.3 

8,269 

9.681 

8.487 

13.782 

16,134 

14.144 

85.4 

97.4 

2.729 

3.057 

2.988 

89.3 

91.3 

28,755 

24.947 

30.951 

47.925 

41,577 

51,584 

115.3 

9Z9 

11,063 

11.039 

11,084 

100.2 

99.8 

89.722 

104,162 

90,939 

149,533 

173,600 

151,562 

86.1 

98.7 

154 

161 

Ml 

96.0 

138.9 

1.545 

1,864 

1,100 

2,576 

3.107 

1,834 

32.9 

140.5 

136 

125 

53 

108.9 

257.1 

l.%9 

l.%8 

803 

3,281 

3.280 

1.339 

100:0 

245.1 

13.206 

13.354 

13.278 

98.9 

99.5 

167.261 

203.110 

183,042 

278.763 

338.511 

305,064 

82.3 

91.4 

1.771 

1.759 

1.364 

100.7 

129.8 

35,101 

39,155 

26.795 

58,501 

65.259 

44.658 

89.6 

131.0 

101 

98 

57 

103.5 

177.1 

2.429 

2,486 

1,416 

4,048 

4.144 

2.359 

97.7 

171.6 

9 

9 

4 

104.5 

220.1 


218 

92 


363 

153 

... 

2,020 

1.957 

1.479 

103.2 

136.6 

18.519 

15,407 

9.339 

30.864 

25,679 

15.565 

i 26.2 

198.3 

4.005 

3.799 

3.925 

105.4 

102.9 

44.424 

38,895 

47.124 

74,038 

64,824 

78.538 

114.2 

94.3 

12.422 

12.238 

12,074 

101.5 

102.9 

170,076 

139.840 

154.812 

283.454 

233.063 

258.014 

121.6 

109.9 

347 

351 

221 

9819 

157.4 

4^09 

4.831 

2.616 

7,015 

8.051 

4,361 

87.1 

160.9 

521 

514 

500 

I0I.4 

1042 

5,756 

6,285 

5.318 

9.593 

10.475 

8.863 

91.6 

108.2 

43 

40 

27 

106.9 

159.7 

605 

703 

341 

1,009 

1,171 

568 

86.1 

177.8 

' 9 

9 

9 

99.9 

99.6 

107 

186 

177 

179 

310 

296 

57.7 

60.6 

377 

366 

216 

102.9 

174.2 

9,553 

10.825 

5.573 

15,921 

18,042 

9.287 

88.2^ 171.4 

4.401 

4,315 

4,108 

102.0 

107.1 

44,062 

45.865 

43,292 

73.435 

76.440 

72,151 

96.1 

101.8 


1,344 

1,267 



9.540 

14,814 

9.206 

15,900 

24.690 

15,342 

64.4 

103.6 

8,518 

7.610 

7.535 

iii.9 

iiil 

61,068 

45,933 

64.853 

101.778 

76.553 

108,086 

133.0 

94.2 

673 

718 

690 

93.8 

97.6 

14,088 

17,026 

13.227. 

23.479 

28,376 

22.045 

82.7 106.5 

211 

211 

180 

100.0 

117.3 

4.562 

4.007 

3.380 

7,604 

6.677 

5,633 

113.9 

135.0 

2.382 

2,329 

2,086 

102.3 

114.2 

35,640 

30.009 

32.586 

59.399 

50,013 

54.308 

118.8 

109.4 


5,194 

5,316 



40,786 

40.998 

50.898 

67.975 

68.328 

84,828 

99.5 

• 80.1 

§) 77,821 

76,958 

74,488 

lOl.I 

104.5 

910,416 

910,908. 

890,551 

1,517,332 

1,518,151 

1,484,220 

99.9 

ma 

31.836 

26.660 

60,438 

24.987 

58,086 

119.4 

127.4 


670,A2B 

503.890 


1,117,358 

839,800 



24.116 

23.985 

25.936 

100.5 

93.0 

174.325 

165.509 

212,576 

290,541 

275.849 

354,294 

105.3 

82.0 

3 ) 31.389 4) 32.968 4) 37.780 

95.2 

83 1 

259.200 

243,600 

343.717; 

432.000 

406,000 

572,861 

106.4 

75.4 

3 ) 20.837 4) 9.2814) 19.841 

224.5 

1050 

97.800 

54 861 

126,547 

163.000 

91.435 

210,912 

178,3 

77.3 

1,196 

1,224 

1.258 

97.7 

95 1 

6.367 

6.570 

7.294 

10,611 

10.950 

12.157 

96.9 

87J 

77,538 

67,458 

84,815 

1149 

914 

537,692 

470,540 

690,134 

896,152 

784,234^ 

1,150.224 

114.3 

77.9 

1 

789 

824 



5.375 

5,56 1 ' 

5.361 

8,957 

9,268 

8.935 

%.6 

100.3 

34,485 

35,992 

32,516 

9^8 

l()61 

217,818 

210,874 

210.112 

363,029 

351,456 

350.187 

103.3 

103J 

1.626 

1,589 

1.280 

102.3 

127.0 

29.453 

28.597, 

20,187 

49.087 

47.660 

33‘645 

102.0 

145.9 

1.288 

1,175 

1,170 

109.7 

110.1 


8.724, 

8,851 


14,540 

14.751 

96.7 

5.482' 

7.625 

7,231 

71.9 

75.8 

54,058 

59,828 

55,900 

90,094 

99.711 

93.165 

90.4 

§) 42,382 

45,995 

41,851 

92.1 

101.3 

306,704. 

304,860 

291,560 

511,167 

508,095, 

485,932 

100.6 

105. 

4.077, 

4.068 

3,839 

100 . 2 ' 

106.2 

19,202 

26.117 

18,316! 

32.003 

43.528 

30.526 

73.5 

104.8 

52, 

2 ? 

20 

233.3, 

257.4 

107 

51 


179 

84 


‘96.7 

1.463; 

1,442 

1.595 

101.5 

91.8 

2^933 

22,366 

26,831 

43,221 

37.276 

44,718 

iii9 

II 

15 

14 

75.0 

78.9 

66 

77 

32 

no 

129 

54 

85.7 

203.8 

45 ' 

44' 

48 

104.3 

94.4 


360 

313 


601, 

522 

*. . 

3 . 210 | 

3.018' 

25i 

2.885 

106.4 

111.3 

1 ■lU673 

23.351 

16,767 

‘17.787 

38.918 

, 27,944 

45.7 

63,7 

30 

22 

120 . 0 : 

133.3 

106' 

139 

79 

176 

231 

132 

76.2 

1333 

1.8291 

1 

1,903' 

1.952| 

96.1, 

93.7 

10.362 

8,267^ 

7.597 

17,269 

13,779 

12.662 

125.3 

136.4 

70.6201 

70,47 /1 

10,307' 

101.4 

103.0 

66,342 

80,317 

69,622 

110,566 

113,861 

116,036 

82.6. 

95J 

1/ 14,085 5) I8,8I2‘5) 19,701 
|\ j4) 17,I99;4) 17,459, 

74.9 

71.5 

i 

\ 

142.992 

136.990 


238,316 

228.312 


... 

i) 2083ui 

1 

200382 

2il,46li 

103.71 

98.5 

1,821,154 

1,766,625 

1,941,867 

3,035,217 

2,944,341 

3,236,412 

103 . 1 ' 

933 


See notes on page C)7o. 


























S« notes on page 670, I notes on page 670. 
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Oats. 


COTJNTRXBB 


Ocnnany . . . 
Anitiia . . . 
Belgium . . . 
Bttlgaila . . . 
*8|»m .... 
Betonia . . . 
Fiulattd . . . 
Fiance.... 
Bngl. and Wales 
Scotland . . . 
*Nortliern Ireland. 
Greece .... 
Hungary . . . 
Italy .... 
Z^tvla .... 
<I4thvania . . 
Luxemburg. . 
Netherlands . 
Poland . . . 

‘ Romania . . . 
.Sweden . . . 
Switzerland . 
Czecboslovalda 
Yugoslavia . . 

Tstol Ewopi . 


Canada . . . . 
United States . . 

ToUtlNorth Amtr. 


*SyriaandUbanon 
Turkey . . . . 


Algeria .... 
French Morocco. 
•Tnnlsia .... 

ToM Afria . . 


*Aigentina . . 
Cranx) Totals 



t) 



t 

1935 

^ 35/36 

X934 

1934/35 

Average 
X9a9 
to 1933 

19 * 9/30 
to 1933/34 

l°A 

1934 

1934 / 

il5 

33/36 

Aver. 

X935 

1935/36 

X934 

1934/35 

Average 
19*9 
to 1933 

1939/30 
to 1933/34 

i,OQO acres 

X935 
n xoo 

as 100 

1,000 centals 

6,902 

7,773 

8,317 

88.8 

83.0 

118,391 

120.204 

144,830 

742 

743 

759 

99.9 

97.7 

9,248 

10.285 

9,155 

710 

726 

720 

97.8 

98.7 

14,575 

17,781 

15,853 

268 

312 

328 

85.9 

81.8 

2.041 

1,610 

2,559 

1,619 

1,877 

1.917 

86.3 

84.5 

10,991 

16,630 

15,083 

341 

341 

361 

100.0 

94.4 

3,119 

3.518 

3.163 

1,171 

1,173 

1,106 

99.9 

105.9 

14.506 

17.115 

13,720 

8.202 

8,210 

8.444 

99.9 

97.1 

101,596 

96,660 

108,686 

1.416 

1,402 

1,672 

101.0 

84.7 

24.573 

24.998 

29.474 

826 

816 

862 

101.2 

95.9 

13,928 

14,448 

15,519 

273 

280 

296 

97.5 

92.1 


6,143 

6,011 

358 

336 

322 

106.7 

111.2 

2,822 

2,172 

2,012 

553 

552 

619 

100.1 

89.3 

4,890 

5,718 

6.787 

1,050 

1.049 

1,182 

100.2 

88.9 

11,372 

10,803 

13.164 

822 

742 

779 

110.8 

105.5 

9,237 

8,567 

7,399 

824 

812 

891 

101.5 

92.5 

8,769 

' 8,372 

8,612 

67 

67 

72 

100.0 

92.7 

1.010 

1.002 

1.012 

320 

323 

364 

991 

87.7 

5,785 

6,337 

6.728 

5,488 

5) 5.466 

4) 5.424 

100.4 


56,553 

56.234 

55.927 

1,947 

2.044 

2.369 

95.3 

82.2 

14.771 

12.418 

20.438 

1,656 

1,628 

1,618 

101.7 

102.4 

25.860 

27,147 

25.007 

25 

25 

45 

100 01 

550 

460 

449 

806 

1,921 

1,976 

2.050 

i 97 . 5 ; 

93.7 

22,558 

25.992 

32.044 


945 

955 



6,173 

7,351 

6.794 

38,173 

39,338 

41,176 


' 92.7 

483,228 

495,811 

544,772 

14.099 

13.731 

13,051 

102 7 

108.0 

152,761 

109,181 

117,865 

39,530,4) 30,172 

4) 39.201 

131.0 

. 100.8 

378,240 

168,320 

352.048 

53,629 

43,903 

52,252 

—— 

531,001 

277,501 

j 469.913 

30 

32 

29 

93.7 

104.7 


318 

246 


449 

390 

... 


*5,664 

3,501 

3,275 

1 

438 

450 

554 

97.3 

79.0 

2,072 

3,804 

: 3,710 

72 

66 

83 

109,2 

86.6 

439 

606 

677 

74 

49 

86 

150.0 

85.9 


441 

1 666 

5t0 

516 

637 

98.6 

802 

2,511 

4,410 

4,387 

2.866 

5 ) 3,539 
4 ) 2,397 

5) 3,672 

4) 2.022 

81.0 

78.1 

\ 

J ••• 

21,385 

21,071 

92,761 

84,206 

94,455 

110.2 

98.2 

1,022,404 

781.223 

1,022,347 


f) Production 


1935 

1933/36 

X934 

X934/35 

Average 

19*9 

to 1933 

1929/30 
to 1933/34 

% 

1935/3^- 

1934 ! 

— 1 Aver 
1934/ 1 

1935 !■» XOO 
» looj 

1,000 bushels 

369.969 

375,634 

452,591 

98.5 

817 

28.901 

32.139 

28,610 

89.9 

101 IJ 

45.546 

55,566 

49,539 

82.0 

9h 

6.379 

5.032 

7.997 

126.8 

79 .S 

34,348 

51,969 

47.133 

66.1 

72 9 

9,747 

10.994 

9.885 

88.7 

98 1 . 

45,332 

53,485 

42,875 

84.8 

105 7 

317,484 

302.060 

339.642 

105.1 

93 5 

76,790 

78,120 

92,106 

98.3 

83 4 

43.5241 45.150 

48.496 

96.4 

89 7 


19,198 

18,783 



8,818 

6,787 

6.289 

i29.9 

iioj 

15,281 

17,869 

21.210 

85.5 

72 0 

35,537 

33.758 

41.137 

105.3 

80 4 

28,866 

26,770 

23.123 

107.8 

124 « 

27,404 

26,163 

26,911 

104.7 

\Q\^ 

3,156 

3,133 

3.164 

100 7 

9‘),S 

18,078 

19,803 

21,024 

91.3 

HI) fl 

176,727 

175,730 

174.770 

100.6 

101 1 

46,159 

38,806 

63,867 

118.9 

72 3 

80,813 

84.835 

78.146 

95.3 

1034 

1.439 

1,404 

2,517 

102.4 

571 

70,4931 81,224 

100.136 

86.8 

70 4 

19.290 

22.972 

21.231 

84.0 

0(1 '1 

1,510,081 

1,549,403 

1,702,399 

97.5 


477,378 

341,190 

368.327 

139.9 

IJOf) 

1,182.000 

526.000 

1.100.151 

1 

224.7 

1074 

1,659.378 

867,190 

1,468,478 

1 

191.4 

Illii 


994 

768 



17,699 

10.939 

10,234 

1 * 61.8 

172'* 

6,476 

11.889 

' 11,594 

54.5 

1 55'' 

1,371 

1,894 

' 2,115 

72.4 

64 


1,378 

2,081 

... 


7,847 

13,783 

13,709 

i 

56.9 

572 


66,827 

, 65,846 

1 

... 


3,195,005 

2,441,315 

1 

3,194,820 

130.9 

1000 


(f) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double years to the southern - 
*) Countries not included in the totals. — §) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in soi '^ 
countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of area, — w) Winter crop. — 5) .Spring crop — i) Includ i ^' 
spelt and meslin. — 2 ) Including spelt. — 3 ) Area expected to be hai^’ested. — 4 ) Area harvested. — 5 ) Area sown. — 6) Avei.i-i; 
1930 to 1933 . — 7 ) Barley and mesUn. 
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It suggests fairly clearly, however, that production in Europe this year is nearly 
the same as that of last year, notwithstanding a slight expansion in the area 
cultivated. 

The total of the crops in the European exporting countries (the four Danu- 
bian countries, Poland and Lithuania) exceeds the very low figure of last year 
by about 35 million bushels. Moreover, total production in the importing 
countries is about 35 million bushels below the level reached in 1934. Com¬ 
pared with the average of the years 1929 to 1933, however, there is an increase 
of about 70 million bushels in the total for the importing countries and a 
decline of about 30 million bushels in that of the exporting countries. 

The yield per acre for the whole of Europe (19.6 bushels jier acre) is about 
equal to the average of the yields secured in the ten preceding years, but the 
expansion in the crop during this period results in 1935, in the largest,crop ever 
harvested in Europe, except in 1933, a very favourable year. 


Wheat Yields, 


Countries i'93‘> 

OeTiiiaiiy. 

Austria.254 

Belgium ... .... 35 7 

Bulgaria.175 

Spain.1 S 5 

Bistonia.107 

Finland. 24 i 

France. . 211 

(ireat Britain.3 

f »reece . . . . . . 15^ 

Hungary . . . 1H ^ 

Italy .... .22 7 

Latvia.20 2 

Lithuania. iS 4 

Luxemburg.2^S 

Netherland.s.42 2 

Poland.i<i 7 

Romania.ii o 

Sweden.34 0 

vSwitzerland .33 4 

Czechoslovakia.23.0 


Period 19^9 to 1933 
Averngt Maximum Minimum 

Bushtls per acre 


30.(1 

3 

30 0 

290 

23.i 

5 

26 9 

21 3 

41 

M 0 

40 4 

^2 3 

13 3 

T 7 2 

21 0 

T2 5 

13 s 

T 3 7 

1() 4 

11.9 

T 9 ^ 

i() 3 

iH.l 

T 5 3 

20 3 

23 3 

2(1 9 

22.2 

^5 

2 s 0 

20.8 

T 7 2 

37 ^ 

33 0 

30.0 

30 0 

13.1 

10 0 

lO 7 

70 

171 

20.1 

24 5 

17 C) 

19.^1 

21.4 

23.S 

t; 7 

22.9 

iV) 8 

22 7 

13 8 

20 4 

17 7 

21.9 

TO 4 

4 

21.s 

29 0 

I ^ 4 

49.2 

4^ 0 

4S 0 

^ 1 

T 7 7 

17 3 

20 2 

11 0 

<02 

T 4 ^ 

17 2 

7 9 

39 b 

32 0 

30 0 

23 0 

30.8 

30-9 

33 2 

20 9 

1 

2(1 0 

32 1 

20 1 


An examination of the yields expected in the various countries shows that 
the most favourable results were secured in Germany, Austria, Grece, Italy and 
Switzerland. The yields in these countries are larger than any of those of the six 
preceding years with the exception of 1933. Most of the countries of Northern 
Europe (Great Britain, vSveden, and probably also Denmark, Norway, Estonia, 
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lyithuania and lyuxembtirg) also showed yields above the average of 1939-33 but 
smaller than the exceptional figures recorded in 1934. Of this group of countries 
onl}’' Belgium, the Netherlands and Finland, failed to secure the average yield. 
The weather conditions experienced in the Danubiaii exporting countries, 
though not as unfavourable as those of 1934, prevented yields from reaching the 
average level except in Bulgaria. The situation in Czechoslovakia was similar, 
where results were better than those of last year but below average. Finally, 
France, Poland, Spain and probably Portugal, experienced yields which were 
not only smaller than the good results of last year but also below the average. 

The available data for Russia seem to confirm that the wheat harvest, as 
well as that of the other cereals, is plentiful. 

The most recent estimates of the spring wheat crops of North America, 
as was foreseen, give smaller figures than the previous figures based on condi 
tions on i August. The total winter and spring wheat production of Canada 
and the United States, which in July were expected to amount to about i,ito 
million bushels, will onl}" reach about 8S5 million bushels according to the most 
recent evaluations. This total is still about no million bushels greater than 
the extremely poor results of last )^ear but remains about 250 million bushels 
below the average of 1929 to 1933. It should be added that an unusually high 
proportion of the North American wheat crop, owing to the damage caused 
by bad weather, is not of merchantable quality and this reduces still further 
the quantity available for milling. Mexican ])roduction is smaller than that 
of 1934 and smaller still than the average. 

Total production in Asia (excluding China, Manchuria and Iran) is nearly 
equal to last year’s crops and 5 % greater than the average. In China, according 
to unofficial information, wheat production will be about 20 ‘''o smaller than 
the good outturn of 1934. 

Finally, North African crops are very much below those of 1(^34 and fail 
to reach the average, owing, chiefly to the very light yields obtained in Morocco. 

To sum up, the data available for 1935 and the probable estimates for a 
smaller number of countries which have not yet issued figures, indicate that 
total production in the northern hemisphere (excluding China, ]\Ianchuria, Iran, 
and the U. S. S. R.) is about 3,080 million bushels. 


Wheat Production in the Northern Hemisphere (i) 
(in millions of Im.shels} 


Years 

ICurope 

North 

AnuTica 

Ahia (2) 

North 

Africa 

Total (I) 

1935 (•). 

.... I, 3 -|(> 

S 9 () 


11 I 

^,080 

IQM. 

.1,539 

7*^3 

5-29 

134 


IQ 33 . 

.1.7-47 

«23 

522 

110 

3.202 

1032. 

.... 1,492 

t,io8 

463 

1.27 

3,280 

1031. 

.... 1,4^6 

1,271 


IK) 

3.137 

193 ^^. 

... T , V 

1. U9 

331 


3.335 

1929. 

.... 

1.135 

4H3 

124 

3 . T 9 4 

Average . . . . 

... J, 4 <j 7 


507 

Ji() 

3.270 


(•) Provisional estimate. — (i) Kxcluding the U. S. S. K., China, Maiidiuna and Iran. — 
{2) Excluding China, Manchuria and Iran. 
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Although it is necessary to repeat that the figures are provisional and 
subject to change, the total production of the countries under consideration will 
clearly exceed the very low outturn of 1934 only by a small amount and will 
in any case remain appreciably smaller than those obtained in each of the five 
preceding years. , 

As regards the wdieat-growing countries of the southern hemisphere, the 
information issued in the middle of September by the Australian Government 
indicates that an appreciable improvement has occurred in the prospects of the 
wheat crop as a result of the rains which have benefited all the growing areas. 
In Argentina, the first official estimate confirms that sowings are appreciably 
reduced this year as a result of the drought which prevailed during the period 
of ploughing and sowing. In the case of wheat, this decrease compared with 
last year amounts to a quarter. This, together with the precarious "situation 
of the crops in a large part of the country, indicates that the harvest will be 
very small. Thus, even if it is assumed that Australian production will exceed 
that of last year, it is hardly probable that the total crop of the southern 
hemisphere can reach even the comparatively modest level of 1934. 


Ruropean rye production in 1935 is nearly the same as that of last year 
but below the average. In North America, on the other hand, the crop was 
very plentiful, compared not only with the low output of 1934 with 

that of the preceding five years. The total production of the northern hemis¬ 
phere, including also Turkey but excluding the U. S. S. R., is larger than that 
of last year and onlv slightly below the average. 


Rye Production in the Northern Hemisphere 

(I)- 



(in millions of bushels) 



Ycar*^ 

Ivnropt: 

Norlli 

Total (I) (2) 

10 S 3 . 

. 87s 

(>(> 


1034. 

. 

21 

021 

. 

.1,00 ^ 

^3 

1.030 

. 

. M 3 3 

40 

08S 

losr. 

. 77 <> 

3 « 


. 

. M23 

(H) 

i,('04 

. 


4S 

I.OOt) 

Average 


40 


(♦) Provisional estimate. 

— (i) Hxcluding the crop of the S. S. 

R. — (2) 

Including the 

crop of Turkey. 





The European barley ])roduction was distinctly poor and the smallest obtained 
in the last 7 years, chiefly owing to the unsatisfactory results recorded in 
Romania, Spain and Czechoslovakia. A similar outcome was experienced in 
North Africa, where it \vas due to the very considerable decline in the Moroccan 
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crop. In North America a good production was secured, nearly twice as large 
as the poor crop of 1934 and exceeding the average of the five years 1929 
to 1933. The total for the three Asiatic countries which have issued estimates 
(Chosen, Japan and Turkey) is average. The total outturn of the northern 
hemisphere, excluding the U.S.S.R., India and certain other Asiatic countries, is 
about 9 % above the poor crop of 1934 and 5 % below the average production 
of the five years 1929 to 1933. 

Barley Production in the Northern Hemisphere (i). 

(ill inillions of bushels). 


Years 

Kurope 

North 

America 

Asia {z) 

North 

Africa 

Total (1) 

1935 (*). 

.b 75 

380 

ItjO 

88 

1.333 

i<JJ4. 

.707 

184 

lyO 

132 

1,219 

. 

. 77 f> 

222 

180 

lOO 

1.293 

1032. 

.778 

380 

179 

10 y 

1.4.52 

1031 . 


2fM) 

193 

10() 

1,203 

19.10. 

.7O9 

^41 

184 

91 

i. 4«7 

1929 .. 

. «33 

3^5 

198 

11.5 

1.531 

Average J929-/9JJ. 

. 77^ 

340 

J.V 9 

r05 



{f) l*rovisioiial estimate. — (i) Kxcluding the U. S. R., British India and sonic other Asiatic 
countries. — (2) Chosen, Japan and Turkey only. 


European oat production in 1935 is practically equal to that of 1934 ^^^ 1 ' 
about TO % smaller than the 1929-33 average. The latter result is principally 
the outcome of the decline in the area sown to barley which gradually fell from 
45,500,000 acres in 1929 and from an average of 43,700,000 acres in the years 
1929 to 1933 about 40,500,000 acres in 1935. North America obtained an 
excellent crop, ranking as one of the largest of the last seven years. It is 
nearly twice as large as the poor crop of 1934 exceeds the 1929-33 average 
by 13 %• Production in the northern hemisphere, excluding the U. v^. S. R., 
is 30 % larger than that of last year and closely aj)proaches the average, notwith¬ 
standing the decline in the cultivated area in Europe. 


Oat production in the Northern Hemisphere (i). 
(ill mill ions of bushels) 


Years 

Europe 

North 

America 

Total {i){2\ 

I'.?.'; (*). 

.i .(»74 

1,939 

. 1,375 

1934. 

.l, 08 i 

867 

2.390 

1933. 

. 1,919 

1.038 

1.018 

1932. 


I, 0 f )2 

3.543 

1931. 


1.479 

3.373 

1930. 

. T.714 

1.725 

3,490 

1929 . 


1.418 

3.523 

Average Ifj2g-ig33 . . 

. 

1,46s 

3>355 

j Provisional estimate. — 

(I) Excluding the U. S. S. R. — 

(2) Including 

the Asiatic 


North African crops. 
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Germany: According to a recent estimate, tlie spelt area harvested this year is 
about 180,000 acres agaimst 257,000 in 1934 288,000 on the average of the five 

years ending 1933; percentages 70.3 and 62.7. The corresponding production is esti¬ 
mated at about 2,593,000 centals against 3,163,000 and 3,252,000; percentages 82.0 
and 79.7. The respective figures for meslin are as follows: area: 1,280,000; 970,000 
and 902,000 acres percentages 132.0 and 141.8 ; production: 20,918,000 centals (36 mil¬ 
lion bushels); 14,898,000 centals (26 million bushels) and 14,151,000 centals (24 million 
bushels). Percentages: 140.4 and 147.8. 

Austria: Weather during August was rather dry and temperature ratlier high. 

Bringing in of cereals was finishe<l in nearly all parts by the end of August. By 
this time autumn preparations and even the sowing of winter cereals had begun in some 
places. 

In mountainous areas the grain of the winter wheat crop w^as badly formed as a 
result of the drought. Winter rye. how^ever, is rather satisfactory in quality. Spring 
barley is also satisfactory except in too permeable soils. Oat yields are very variable 
Oats suffered particularly in the districts north of the Danube, wdiere the straw is 
exceptionally short. 

helf;mm During August there was a period of warm and dry weather broken 
by inadequate rains. Harvesting of cereals was carried out in excellent conditions. 
Yields are as follow\s w^heat 18-27 centals per acre (30-45 bushels); barley 18-27 (37-56) 
rye iS-25 (32-45). oats 13-27 (42-84), 

vStraw is short everywhere owing to the drought. 

Biilfavia • After a period of dry weather, good rains fell in the last decade of August 
in all parts of the countr}'.. Harvesting and threshing of cereals had been finished 
everywiiere except in some mountainous districts. 

According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to spelt this year is about 
26,100 acres against 24,300 in 1934 and 27,100 on the average of the five years ending 
I (>33; percentages 107.5 and 96 5. The corresponding production is estimated at 
about 243,300 centals against 155,500 and 250,600; percentages 156.5 and 97.1. 

The area cultivated to meslin this year is about 183,000 acres against 21 2,000 in 
1934 242,000 on the average of the five years ending 1933; percentages 86.4 and 

75.5. The corresponding production is estimated at about 1,704,000 centals 2,93^,000 
bushels, against 1,875,000 (3,233,000) and 2,5(>9,ooo (4,429,000); percentages 90.9 and 66.3 

Denmark: Crop condition of cereals on i September was as follows w^heal, 100 
(against c)(^ on 1 August this year and 97 on i Sci^tember 1934). rye 95 (94>95); 
barley, 104 (101,89); oats, T03 (101,88). 

Estonia: During August there were frequent rains which impeded the cereal 
harvest. Weather conditions were, however, favourable to the growth of spring cereals. 

According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to meslin this year was 
about 200,500 acres agaiust 190,000 in 1934 175*3^0 on the average of the five 

years ending 1933; percentages: 105.4 ^rid 114.4. The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 2,105,300 centals (3,630,000 bushels) agaiust 2,284,300 (3,938,400) 
and 1,718,500 (2,963,000); percentages 92.2 and 122.5. 
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Irish Free State: The weather during August was almost continuously dry and 
warm. Rain fell on only a few days. Conditions were generally ideal for harvesting, 
which was carried out satisfactorily. The harvest was much earlier than usual. 
No damage to crops is reported and the quality is satisfactory. 

The wheat crop is about 70 % larger than last year and the oat crop about 6 %. 
While the acreage of barley is down by about 5 % the yield is slightly up. 

V 

France: Harvesting was finally completed during August in the late areas. It 
was slightly impeded by the light rains which were experienced at this time. 

If wc take the estimate of about 165 million centals (276 million bushels) cor¬ 
responding to the most optimistic previous forecasts, reduced to 137 million centals 
(261 million bushels) after tlie unmillable proportion is deducted, and account is 
taken of the carryover of 29 million centals (48 million bushels) on ] August, State 
stocks of 13 million centals (22 million bushels), and the North African contribution of 
7 million centals (it million bushels), making a total figiue of supplies of 205 million 
centals (342 million bushels) to meet total requirements, mcluding consumption, 
seed, etc., amounting to 181 million centals (301 million bushels), the carryover at 
the end of the year 1935-36 would be 24 million centals (40 million bushels) or nearly 
the normal figure of the years preceding the crisis There is, in any case, a steady, 
if not a large, rise in the wheat market. 

The rye crop is mediocre and about 12 ”0 smaller than that of last year. Oats 
and barley show imeven results. 

Threshing is proceeding slowly in the north The vN^eather which pre\'ailed be¬ 
tween the middle of August and the middle of September was in most areas very favour¬ 
able to field work which is going forward ra])idly 

According to the prelimmary e.stimate, area cultivated to ineslin this year was 
about T81,200 acres against 183,800 in 1934 0)7,700 on the average of the five 

years ending 1933; percentages 98.5 and <)i 6. The corre.s}')onding production is esti¬ 
mated at about 1,961,000 centals (3,381,100 bushels) against t,So8,ooo (3,117.000) and 
2,172,000 (3,745,000); percentages 108.5 and 90.3. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland' The weather, uhich w^as warm and dry in 
all parts during the first three weeks of Augu.st, was ideal for harvesting, but, in Scot¬ 
land, such weather, following the dry conditions prevailing during July, was not ideal 
for crops, causing, in some cases, too early ripening Rain tell in all districts during the 
last week of the month and cooler conditions ])re\ ailed. 

The cereal harvest, which in some areas ccinmeuced towards the end of July, 
became general in England and Wales early in Augmst and was practically completed 
by the end of the month. Wheat was cut in ideal weather and, though the grain is 
small in many areas, the condition and quality of the crop arc good. The quality and 
condition of the barley crop are fairly good but reports from many districts state that 
owing to the dry weather, the straw is short and the grain is « steely ». ()ats have been 

harvested in good condition and the quality is generally good, though spring sown oats 
in some districts are reported to be light m the grain 

The yield of wheat in P^ngland and Wales is forecast at 33.0 bushels (19.8 cen¬ 
tals) per acre, which equals the average yield of the ten years 1925-34, but which is 
4.1 bushels (2.5 centals) per acre below the yield obtained last year. The yield of barley 
is expected to be 36.4 bushels (175 centals) per acre, which is about 1.4 bushels 
(0.7 cental) below the average and 3.0 bushels (1.5 centals) less than the yield in 1934. 
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Oats are expected to yield 54.2 bushels (17.4 centals) to the acre, which is 1.4 bushels 
{0.4 cental) Icvss than last year and 0.7 bushel (0.2 cental) less than the average for 
the previous ten years. 

Hungary: During the three weeks between 19 August and 10 September weather 
was characterized by very variable temperatures by frequent rains, and, in most parts 
of the country, by a more than normal quantity of rainfall. 

Bringing in and threshing of cereals w^ere completed by the latter date. 

Field work for winter sowings was going forward. Here and there sowing of winter 
rye and barley had begun. 

Italy: The quality of the crop this year may be considered, with some exceptions, 
good and, in Continental Italy, very good. In Sicily, on the other hand, the crop is 
thought to be good or fair and, in Sardinia, mediocre and good, but in most cases, 
fair. 

The condition of the soil impeded preparations for sowing of cereals during the 
first half of August but in the second half rains fell and this work made good progress. 

Latvia • The period of wet weather wliich began in July continued in August. Dur¬ 
ing tlu‘ lattcu* month rainfall in vSoine districts was excessive. 

Harvesting of cereals was greatly dela3'ed by the wet. 

According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to meslin this year is abotit 
T 74,200 acres against 177,400 in 1034 and 133,900 on the average of the five years ending 
1933, percentages gS 2 and 1132 

Lithiuniia' Temperatures were very" low’ during August. Warm and sunny days 
were not experienced before 15 August. Rains were frequent. These con<iitions were 
not favourable for the w’heat harvest. A considerable part of the winter wheat crop is 
too damp. Harvesting of spring cereals proceeded in more favouralile conditions. At 
the end of August only an insignificant jiroportion of the cereal crops was still 
standing. 

According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to mevslin this year is about 
242,200 acres against 244,200 in 1934 and 218,200 on the average of the five years 
ending 1933, percentages 99.2 and iii.o. The correspondhig production is estimated 
at about 2.873,000 centals (4,937,000 bushels) against 2,031,100 (4,37o,9o(^) and 2,413,200 
(4,104,200); percentages 108.4 and 1190. 

Litxemhitrg. The fine w’eather of August assisted the gathering in of the cereal 
crops. Harvesting is a little advanced compared wdth noniial years, 

Noncay. Condition of cereals on i September w’as as follow^s wdiiter wdieat, 93 
(agahivSt 94 on 1 Augu.st this year and 99 on i September 1934); spring wdieat, 103 (io4,f)8); 
winter rye 94 (96,91); spring rye 9O (99,<^4); barley, 100 (101,99); outs 98 (98.97) and 
meslin, 104 (io5,c)5). 

Netherlands: Though temperature w"as almost nonnal up to the vsecond decade 
of August, rainfall was below- average. Cereals, on the whole, ripened too quickly. 
Unit yields of winter w^ieat show w"ide variation but, on the whole, the}- may be considered 
normal. The grain is small but dry and its specific weight is good. There are some 
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cases of taJce-all. The yield of spring wheat, grown chiefly in the north, is not as good 
as that of winter wheat. 

Rye was affected by the drought and the grain is small. The crop in fenland 
colonies gave better results. The yield of winter barley varied from average to good, 
that of spring barley was satisfactory in the south but small in the north. 

Oat production varies from good to very good, particularly on clayey soils arid in 
fenland colonies, but the yield was not as good on sandy soils, where crops were unable 
to withstand the drought. 

Poland: During the second half of August weather was variable. It was at first 
cool but became wamier at the end of the month. The nights of this period were generally 
cold. 

Frequent and sometimes stormy rains fell nearly everywhere. Harvesting of 
spring wheat was still in progress in the north-east and in some districts in the east. 
In the Wilno area frequent rams impeded the wheat harvest. 

Rye sowings began in Poznan on 20 August. 

During the second decade of September warm and rather wet weather con¬ 
tinued almost everywhere. By the beginning of September the harvesting of spring 
cereals was concluded also in the north-eastern and central areas of the country. The 
grain of the harvested crop .showed signs of sprouting as a result of the excessive 
moisture. According to the estimates made by the Meteorological Institute during 
the period considered, yields will be as follows: .spring wheat, good in the Dw6w district, 
above average in the Warsaw and Pomorze areas; .spring barley, good in the north¬ 
eastern and Dublin areas, above average in the I.,ody and Stani.slawdw areas; average 
in other areas; oats, good in the north-eastern, Dublin and Krakow areas, average or 
above average in nearly all other parts, poor in the Poznan district. 

Sowings of winter rye and wheat are proceeding nearly everywhere. They are 
hindered in the Poznan and Warsaw areas owing to the drought and in several of the 
north-east and central areas by the excessive wet. 

Romania: More plentiful rains wCre recorded between 20 and 24 Augu.st. After¬ 
wards rains were sporadic and light. The rains received in the areas affected by the 
draught were inadequate and failed to improve the situation appreciably. 

Threshing of cereals was still continuing at the beginning of September in the 
areas where the harVest is usually late. The results confirm the expectations pre¬ 
viously formed. 

The rains which fell on lo September facilitated field work. There was unfor¬ 
tunately, no rain in the areas which have suffered from drought. Preparatory work 
began early this year and on 15 September it was going forward on a large scale. 

Sweden: In August temperatures rose everywhere except in some northern and 
central districts. Rainfall was less than normal. 

The fine weather was favourable for the harvesting of winter cereals while spring 
cereals .suffered front the drought. 

The quality of cereals is generally excellent 

According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to meslin this year is about 
6^2,300 acres against 591,700 in 1934 and 625,200 on the average of the five years 
ending 1933; percentages 105.2 and. 99-5- The corresponding production is estimated 
at about 11,816,800 centaDs (20,374,000 bushels) against 12,178,800 (20,998,000) and 
11,416,800 (19,684,400); percentages 97.0 and 103.5. 
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Switzerland: August was characterized by variable temperatures, sometimes ratlier 
low, and by frequent rains. The rains were of benefit to the crops enabling them to 
recover from the earlier period of drought. 

Harvesting, which is now finished, was carried out in very good conditions. Oper¬ 
ations were impeded by rain only in the higher districts. In general, the rcvsults 
of the cereal harvest are good and. in parts, very good. Threshing results indicate 
that the late frosts in the case of rye and early ripening in the case of other cereals 
have affected the growth of grain and the estimates made of the yields cannot be 
fulfilled everywhere. 

Czechoslovakia: The last two months, especially August, were too hot and dry. 
The cereal crops, which, as a result of the hot and dry weather, ripened quickly and 
generally prematurel}-, were harvested without difficulty and earlier than usual. The 
reports indicate that in several areas, especially thcrse which were mo.st affected by 
drought, the yield of grain will be appreciably smaller than vhat was expected at the 
end of June. 

The reports indicate that the results of the wheat threshing \*ary considerably from 
district to divStrict, for soil conditions as well as weather cause x'ariations. On the whole, 
the reports suggest that the cereal harvest will be smaller than that anticipated at the 
time of the previous enquiry. The harvest was disappointing in quality. Reports 
from several regions stat(‘ that grain Is small and dry and contains a large propcirtioii of 
grain which will be rejected. There is, however, a good straw crop. 

Wheat was the best of the crops and oats the least satisfactory. The drought was 
felt most in the province of Bohemia. 

Work on the land hitherto has been rendered difficult owing to the hardness of the 
soil ]More plentiful rains are urgently needed to facilitate autumn work. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to meslin this year is 
about 14,400 acres against 16,900 in 1932 and 20,400 on the average of the five years 
ending 1933; percentages 85.1 and 70.6 

Yugoslavia' After a long period of drought, weather turned wet and cool in August 
especially at the beginning and during the last decade of the mouth. 

The rains, however, came too late and could not improve the situation of the cereal 
crops, ])roduction of which is rather p<»or 

Among the districts affected by the drought are Bachka and Banat (the principal 
jiroducing area) but more considerable loss was caused in Dalmatia where yields are 
50 % below those of last year. 

U. S. S. R.: Harvesting of cereals is nearly complete. The area cropped up to 
10 September in the whole Union was 195.7 million acres, or 94 % of the Plan, again.st 
183.4 million acres up to lo September 1934. 

Up to the same date the crop from 123.8 million acres had been threshed, or 64 
of the Plan against 119.4 millions (65%) last year. Harvesting is late everywhere, 
particularly in the east. Simultaneously, the sowing of winter cereals and ploughing 
of land intended for spring cereals in 1936 is proceeding. On 10 September, in the 
Union as a whole, 59.1 million acres had been sown, or 63 Plan, compared with 

57.8 million acres sown in the same period last year (62 "o). With the exception of 
the Moscow and Kalininsk regions, no region had completed its sowings though, accord¬ 
ing to the Plan, all central and eastern regions (including Siberia) were to have finished 
sowings. 
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Ploughing of land intended for spring cereals in 1936 had also failed to make satis¬ 
factory progress. On 10 September the area worked was 9.4 million acres against 10.4 
million acres last year but the Plan of this work, which is appreciably greater than last 
year (146.0 million acres against 104.0 million acres), requires a more rapid pace. 

During the last week of August, plentiful rains fell in the central areas of the country 
and at the end of the month they extended over the southern areas which had been 
affected by the drought in August. The rains continued into the first week of December 
and impeded harvesting of oats and caused germination of the wheat which w’as still 
standing. They were favourable, however, to the seeding of winter cereals. 

Unofficial information indicates that the cereal crops this year art* good and, in 
Ukrania, exceed the plentiful yield of 1933. 

On TO September the Plan providing for the deliveries of cereals to the State 
had reached an advaiiced ]X)int. The .soutliem regions, which were late la.st year, ac¬ 
complished the programme in advTmce of the given date. 


Aygentifia: The latest report of the Department of Rural Bconomy and Statistics 
of the Ministrj^ of Agriculture at Buenos Aires, ]>ublishcd on 22 August, gives the 
following information on the course of the wheat crop in Argentina. 

The rains which fell in the first and second decades of August, after a long and 
intense drought which had lasted for months, made it possible to pnx'ced with spring 
wheat sowings in all part^ of the country Nevertheless, an appreciable decrease in 
the wheat area is expected. P)xcept in the Pro\ince of Buenos Aires, where crop 
condition is satisfactory, the position is below normal In Santa h'e the rains which 
' fell in the fir.st decade of August resulted in the greening of the fields sown to wheat 
and in an improvement in the condition of the soil facilitating .sowings which are 
practically finished except in a few cases. The area s^)wn to wlieat, however, is esti¬ 
mated to be smaller by 30 to -15 % compared with last year, larger areas being de¬ 
voted to flax and maize. Crop condition in the northern and central parts of the 
province* is not sati.sfactory, .germination being irregular. In the .south, the crop 
benefited from the recent rains, and growth, .stimulated by the increased soil moisturi* 
and the higher temperatures, made good progress. In the Province of Cordoba only 
the eastern part w^as benefited by rains; in the remainder of the province the drought 
continued unbroken except for .some local show^ers of little effect. A substantial 
reduction in the wheat area in the province as a wdiole was anticipated (reniiination 
w^as irregular and growth was late. Rains in Kntre Rio.s w^ere too late and too .slight 
to bring about an appreciable improvement in the wdieat crop which covers a smaller 
area this year than last. Germhiation was uiisati.sfactory and the condition of growth 
in the province as a whole varied from mediocre to l)ad 

Rain w^as badly needed in the Province of Santiago del Kstero. The area .sown 
to wheat is smaller than that of last year and the loss of sowuigs resulting from frost 
and drought is estimated at 25 % of the total. In the National Territory of Pampa, 
the rains received in the middle of August w^ere of a.ssistance to the wheat crop which 
had suffered .severely from prolonged drought, fro.st and wdnds. The situation, more¬ 
over, remains serious, germination being uneven and growdh slow. 

In the Province of San Luis the crop was in a critical position, a liigli percentage 
" of the area having been destroyed by the drought. 

(Telegram of 26 September): Wheat in a considerable part of the country is 
backward in growth owing to the drought and absence of warmth, wducli have caused 
serious damage to sowings. P'airly low outturns of this crop are expected and it is 
at present in urgent need of rains in all parts. 
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Chili: The most recent estimates of the production of cereals in Giili in 1934-35 
with those of last year and the averages of the preceding five years are set out below. 



1934-35 

1933-34 

Average 

1932 33 

% 1934-35 

1933-34 Average 

8 roo ■» roo 



(t)oo cenlalh) 




Wheat . . . 

. . . 18,078 

21,185 

16,120 

853 

112.1 

Barley , . . 

, . . 1,826 

3*227 

2,403 

56.6 

76.0 

Oats .... 

. . . 1,511 

2,522 

2,217 

59*9 

68.2 



(000 bubheis) 




Wheat . . . 

. . . 30,129 

35.307 

26,865 

85.3 

112.1 

Barley . . . 

. . . 3^803 

6.7.13 

5,006 

56.6 

76.0 

Oats .... 

« • • 4.723 

7.881 

6,928 ^ 

59.9 

68.2 


United Excellent progress had been made with threshing by the middle 

of vSeptember in the North-west, except in parts of Minnesota. The soil was in good 
condition for ploughing and seeding in the Centre and South-west, but in the Pacific 
North-west the weather has been too dry. 

(Telegram of 25 September) Very little ploughing had been accomplished in the 
Northern States and seeding was delayed in the Northern, Central and Western Sections 
owing to the hardness of the soil and the drought. 

Japan: Weather during August was favourable to the cereal crops. 

Syria and Lebanon: Production of cereals was plentiful on the whole in Syria 
In Lebanon, on the other liand, production was affected by rust on the coast and by 
sc'c^rching in the plains. Wheat production in Latakia is considered poor but that 
of barley and oats is good. In Jebel ed Druz, the wheat and barley crops, the only cereals 
cultivated, are plentiful and distinctly above average. 

Algeria: Threshing of the European crop was nearly finished by the middle of Au-. 
gust and that of the native crop was also m progress. The tine dry weather which 
prevailed almost throughout the month assisted this work. 

The threshing results in a reduction of 730,000 centals (1,210,000 bushels) in the 
estimate of the wheat crop in the d^partements of Alger and Oran; the results in the 
departement of Constantine are as yet unknown. The estimate made in July before 
threshing in the last area brings the total to a figure within 40,000 bushels of the 
average outturn of 1920-1933. 

French Morocco: Threshing on native lands continued during August. Clearing 
of fields and preparatory work was proceeding on European holdings. Drought per¬ 
sisted throughout the month. 

Tunisia: The weather during August was favourable for threshing, the results 
of which confirm last month's expectation of a fairly good crop of soft wheat, a smaller 
than average crop of hard wheat and a good crop of barley. In general, however, 
they prove to be rather better than the forecasts. 


** St. 9 Ingl. 
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Farmers are engaged in preparatory -vvork, manuring and clearing of stubble in 
the northern and central districts. In the former of these areas, fields are in some 
cases infested by weeds. 

Australia (Telegram of 17 September): Weather was favourable to tlie wheat 
crop in Western Australia and crop condition had improved; rust, however, was re¬ 
ported in the northern area. In South Australia crop condition was good. In New 
South Wales rainfall, which was insufficient last month, was nearly general this month 
and crop condition was satisfactory. In Victoria the weather was generally favourable 
to wheat and crop condition was satisfactor5\ 


MAIZE 

A ustrta: The maize crop again benefited substantially where moisture was adequate. 
In Eastern Styria black rust is reported to have appeared again. 

Bulgaria: Owing to the drought of the first two decades of August maize began to 
ripen too soon. The good rains of the last decade, however, were favourable for growth 
The first forecasts indicate that this year’s crop will be plentiful and of very good cjualit\'. 


M azc. 


COUNTRIES 

ARBA I 

1935 

1934 

Average 
1929 
to 1933 

% 1935 

X934 

» TOO 

Aver 

» IfO 

z 

,000 acres 

Austria. 


160 

1 

151 i ... 


Bulgaria. 

1,673 

1,658 

1,796 

100.9 

93.1 

France z). 

786 ! 846 

808 92.9 

97 3 

Hungary . . . 

2.879 

2.777 

2.764 

103 7 

104.2 

T+olxr ' 

3,269 

3.305 

3,332 

98 9 

98.1 

Italy ... 

366 

385 

291 

95 0 

125 7 

Romania. 

12,761 

12,368 

11,653 

103.2 

109.5 

Switzerland 

2 

2 

3 

100.0 

79 1 

Czechoslovakia 4 ) . 

1 92! 222 

— 

86.6 

, — 

Canada . 

158 161 

142 

98.1 

111 0 

United Slates. . . 

') 93.590 

«) 87,795 

«) 103.353 

106 6 

90 6 

Algeria. 

15 

16 

23 

93 2 ' 66.0 

Kritrca . . . 

25 

28 

24 

88 5 

102 0 

Kenj^a 7 ) .... 

126 

123 

174 

102 4 

72 3 

French Morocco. . 

996 

986 

771 

lOiO 

129.1 


Crop condition f) 


I iV't 935 

l-VIlI -1935 

I-IX 1934 

a) b) r) 

a) , 6) 1 c) 

a) b) c) 

2.9 --' — 

28 - - 

23 — - 

no — - 

- ' — - 

j i 

— - - 

— — ; 94 

- ' - I 96 

- — 80 

1 

- ' - I 75.1 

- ~ 43.5 


Mil 

Mil 

INI 

- - ~ 


f) For tbe explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page — 
1 } Area esiimate<l on i June.— 2) Spring crop (inaggii.go) — 3) Sumiiur crop (cmquantmo) — 1) Pure crop. 
— *>) Area expected to be harvested — 6) .^rea harvested - 7) Cultivation bv Ivuropcnns 


Fravee: The good, wide.spread rains of the tnd of August and the beginning of 
September very appreciably improved the condition of maize and a fairly satisfactory 
production was expected in the middle of September. 

Hungary: Harvestmg of early maize had begun on lo September. Eate varieties 
were ripening. Crop condition improved in some places after the rains. The rain, 
unfortunately, arrived too late in most provinces and, as a result of the drought, stalks 
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are vShort and thin while the ears are small and poorly developed. In some places 
on sandy soils maize was a complete faiture and has been cut for fodder. 

Italy: The maize crop, which had previously been held up by lack of moisture, 
suffered further damage from the persivStent drought during the summer. 

The first harvest results suggest that there will be appreciable decreases compared 
with last year varying on the average from 25 to 33 %. 

Portugal: The irrigated maize crop ripened in good conditions and a good harvest 
is expected. The non-irrigated crop, however, was hampered by lack of moisture, but 
production will not greatly differ from last year’s which was good. 

Romania: Yields of maize are very uneven this year The cro]) has failed complete- 
ly in South Bessarabia and in the area between the Svet and the T*rat from tl»e towns 
of Roman and Tasi as far as the confluence of the two rivers, in the old Dobruja and 
in two provinces of Transylvania. In some provinces, however, yields, are exceptional ly 
high. 

The ])roduction given in the table is a provisional official estimate calculated from 
crop condition on 15 September. 

Yugoslavia: The changeable and rather wet vcather oi August effected an appre¬ 
ciable improvement in the maize crop which had suffered during the summer drought 

According to the first forecasts, a good yield is expected in the chief producing areas 
(Banat, Bachka, Srem, etc ) but production will be rather poor in Bosnia, Serbia and 
Dalmatia 

irgvntina (Telegram of 2September) Conditions for maize sowings are mediocre. 

Chile' According to the most recent evStimate, the area cultivated to maize in iy3.p 
1933 is about r 1^,700 acres against 118,100 in T933-3-t 114,000 on the average of 

the five years ending 1932-33, percentages (>7 1 and 99.9 

United States: According to a telegram ot 25 September, weather during the 
preceding \veek w'^as dry and warmer than normal, thus favouring harvesting and 
})romoting the rapid ripening of maize. 

1 ndo-China: The crop ap])eared good in July in Indo-Cliiiia as a w’hole 

In Canibtxlia the crop was he^]ied by rains and the harvest promised to be at least 
equal to last year's wdiich was a very high record In Cochin-China the year ended in 
July The yield on high lands in some districts was very satisfactory The area cult¬ 
ivated in the pro\dnce of Chaiidoc, which .supplies most of the maize in Cochin-China 
was 18,300 hectares, indicating a substantial contraction in the maize cro]) of the country. 
In Annam harvesting had been completed in some places of North Amiam and appeared 
very satisfactory in some districts but mediocre in others. In Central Annam, the cro])s 
looked well on the whole In vSouth Annam, the crop, which was harvested in June, 
was mediocre owing to the lack of rain during the period of growth. New sow'iiigs were 
made in July. In Tonkin, harvesting w'as coni]>leted in July and yielded very good 
rCvSiilts in some areas vSecond sowings w’ere put in the ground in same places and grew 
satisfactorilv. 
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Production of Maize, 



ENOLtSa MKASURBS 1 

1 Ambrxcan measures 1 

% 1935 

COUNTRIES 

Z935 

Z934 

Average 
1949 to 1933 

J935 

Z934 

Average 
1949 to 1933 

1934 
■■ xoo 

Average 
•i 100 


Thousand centals 

Thouaahd bushels 

Hungary .... 

30,675 

46,256 

39,508 

54,777 

82.600 

70,550 

66.3 

77.6 

Romania .... 

105,822 

106.840 

121,329 

188,969 

190,786 

216,659 

99.0 

87.2 

Czechoslovakia i). 

2,606 

3.539 

— 

4,653 

6.319 

— 

73.6 

— 

United States . . 

1,223,040 

771,120 

1.394,160 

2,184,000 

1,377,000 

2,489,572 

158.6 

87.7 

Turkey. 

10,338 

7,108 

10,120 

18,460 

12,692 

18,072 

145.4 

102.1 

Eritrea. 

132 

194 

206 

236 

346 

368 

68.2 

64.2 

French Morocco . 

2.793 

5,425 

3,021 

4,988 

9,688 

5.395 

51.5 

92.4 


i) Crop grown alone 


Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Kconomic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details concerning maize 
area. 


Area harvested in July . 

Area harvested from i January to 31 July . 
Area planted up to end of July. 




aci cb 


1914 


364,700 

3,510,900 

1,207,100 


345 ^ 0^0 

2,800,000 

1,174,300 


French West A fnca: Sowings of maize and millet were carried out in good condi¬ 
tions in Dahomey, Rainfall was plentiful in the north but slight in the south durhig 
the first quarter of the year. Rainfall in Ciuinea was very slight. The 1034 maize crop 
was small in Senegal, amounting to barely 104,000 centals (346,000 bushels). Inspection 
of the grain, however, showed that quality was satisfactory. 

Egypt: During this month the nili maize cro]) was completely .sown in all the 
provinces with the exception of Gorga and Asuan provinces vhere late sowing is 
still in progress. Flowering is general in the early' sown area and certain general culti¬ 
vations in the South of the Delta, Cob formation .started in a few cultivati('ns. The 
crop is normal. Thinning, hoeing, manuring and watering are in progress. 

Kenya: In July prospects for the new maize were not good. 

French Morocco: Harvesting of maize was proceeding on native holdings at the 
end of August. The drought contmued tliroughout the month witlx periods of scirocco 
and chergui. Yields are not satisfactory except in the Fez and Mekiies areas and there 
are considerable attacks of Sesamia even in the north. 


Tanganyika: In July prospects for the maize crop in the Moshi and Tanga districts 
were good. 


Umon of South Africa: Farmers in many districts were .still busy with reaping 
and threshing operations. The crops in the Orange Free State and Western Transvaal 
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proved very disappointing, (rood yields were expected, however, in the eastern high veld 
areas of the Transvaal. . A few swarms of locusts were reported but they did not do 
much damage except in one or two districts. 

According to the most recent estimate, production of Tnai74e in 1934-35 is alxnit 
*35,240,000 centals (62,929,000 bushels against 47,802,000 (85,361,000) in 1933-34 
33,784,000 (60,328,000) on the average of the five years ending 193-2-33; percentages 
73.7 and 104.3. 


RICE 

Italy: Except during the period immediately following the sowings, when heavy 
rains and low temperatures hindered the first stages of growth, the year was generally 
favourable to the rice crop which is now in good condition. In some areas the situation 
is extremely good. Production isexpected to be 16,500,000 centals (36.700,000 bushels) 
against 13,700,000 centals (30,400,000 bushels) in 1934 an average of 14,800,000 
centals (32,800,000 bushels) in the five years 1929 to 1933. Percentages: 121.6 and 
112.5. 

Unites States: A report of the Departmenet of Agriculture based on crop condition 
on I September estimates the rice production of this year at 38,700,000 bushels (i 7,400,000 
centals) against 38,296,000 bushels (17,233,000 centals) in 1934. Inuring the five years 
1929 to T933 an average production of 41,742,000 bushels (18,784,000 centals) was 
obtained. ' Percentages: toi.t and 92.7. 

Taiiaan: Transplanting of second crop rice is fairly well completed. Growing 
conditions are average. 

India' According to a report of 31 August, rain had been heavy in the Deccan and 
fairly good elsewhere. The transplanting and sowing of paddy was proceeding. 

Rainfall w’as general in Bihar and Orissa and heavy in Bhagalpur and Purnea. 
There was some flood damage. 

In Bengal the trans]flanting of winter paddy w’as advanced and the harvesting of 
autumn paddy w*as progressing favourably. 

Indo-China: Conditions in July were, on the w^hole, favourable to rice growing. 

In Tonkin, \vork on the tenth month rice crop was pushed forward rapidly and 
transplanting was finivShed at the end on July. In Amiam the heavy,rains of July made 
it |x>ssible to resume and to complete transplanting of tenth month crop in the north, 
growth was good. As a result of the rains, the gro\vth of first-sown rice, in the central, 
and northern parts of Annain and of eighth month rice in Central and South Ami am 
was good at the end of July. Tenth and twelfth month rice, sown in June and at 
the beginning of July, grew fairly evenly and third month rice gave satisfactory yields. 
Work proceeded normally in Cochin-China. Replanting of early rice was finished in 
the west. Sowings of mid-season and main crop rice began at the end of the month 
in some places. Standing rice third month crop, flooded rice and new sowings were 
very satisfactory in appearance. In Cambodia regular and plentiful rains provided 
excellent conditions for sowing and replanting. The Mekong, how^ever, rose too rapidly 
for flooded rice which in some cases was submerged. 

Japan: Crop condition of rice on i September 1935 w as considered average. 
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Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details concerning rice 
area:— 


Area harvested hi July: 



1935 

1934 

acres 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi. 

. . 7,700 

710,200 

5>900 

Area harvested i January /o 31 July: 



Wet padi. 

Dry padi. 

. . 6,844,700 

. . 938,800 

6,683,800 

945,200 

Area planted up to end of July: 



Wet padi. 

Dry padi. 

. . 1,586,400 
. . 17,300 

L 540.700 
25,000 


British Malaya: Shortage of water in July delayed operations in many areas. In 
Krian the majority of nurseries made satisfactory progress and water supply was fairly 
well maintained in north-west Krian Some nurseries senvn in early June in Perak 
North and to he resown. In Perak South planting was well forward in and art^uud 
Taiijong, Malim and vSidor, but it was late in Batang, Padang, and in Chenderiang Clear¬ 
ing and planting of nurseries was progressing in Kinta and in certain areas of bower 
Perak. Tlie prxsitioii in the Sungti Mauik area was not very satisfactory owing to defi- 
cienoes in w^ater supply. Also in Pahang there was shortage of w%ater but no serious 
damage w^as reported Work was late in the coastal areas of Malacca and in Johore 
A considerable area of padi laud was abandoned in the Taiigkak District, but it v\ as re¬ 
ported that there would probably be an increase in the planted ari!a in Johore Central 
Some damage from leaf-eating insects and stem borers w^as re})orted in parts of the 
Sjgamat district 

French Wc^i Africa: Attempts to improve the rice crop in the Sudan are being 
made with satisfactory results White Sudanese rice finds an outlet on coastal markets, 
notably at Dakar, where it is gradually taking the place of imported rice. 

Egypt. The growth of the summer (sefi) rice crop is satisfactory. The ears aj^pear 
in increasing numbers in early and some general cultivations. The grain is forming 
in early cultivations in Lower Egypt. The crop is in a good condition. 

The operations carried out are waterhig and drainage, weeding, resowdng, and 
manuruig m late and some general cultivations. 

Sowing of mli (flood) rice crop is over in all areas allotted to the crop. Ger¬ 
mination and growth are satisfactor)". Irrigation, drainage, and weeding are going on. 


POTATOES 

Germany: Dry winds prevailed during August and rainfall was inadequate for 
hoed crops, particularly potatoes. The crop condition of potatoes on i September 
•was not as good as it was a month before. 
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Austria: Crop condition of potatoes shows much variation. There is an almost 
general lack of moisture. Yields of early crops were below average and tubers were 
generally small. The foliage of main crop potatoes remained fresh during the drought 
and it is believed that the rains of. the middle of August will improve the prospects 
of the crop. 


Potatoes. 


Area 


COUNTRIES 


Germany. . .j,*| 

^Austria .... 
Belgium .... 
Bulgaria .... 
^Denmark . . . 
Estonia .... 
Finland .... 
France .... 
England and Wales 
Scotland . . . 
Noith^TU Ireland 
Hungary .... 
Italy. 

lyatM.i .... 

Lithuanifi . . . 
JUuxemburg . . . 

Malta. 

♦Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 

♦Poland. 

Romania ... 
♦Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . . > 

Czechoslovakia I . 

Canada .... 
United States . | 

♦Syria and Lebanon 


EntrcM .... I 
Total . . 


Crop condition f) 


1935 

1934 

Average 

19*9 

to 1933 

% 1935 


1934 
» xoo 

Aver. 
~ 100 

I* 

IX-X935 

1-VIII-1935 

X- 

[X*r934 

1 

,000 acres 






“af" 

6) 

1 c) 

1 

6) 

C) 

«) ! 

6) 

e) 

358 

585 

599 

61.1 

59.7 




i 


3.1 




... 

6.598 

6,434 



— 

— 

‘ 3.1 

2.9' 

— 

— 

2 9 

— 

— 

... 

506 

484 

• • • 


2.9 

— 

; — 

2.9 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 

— 

402 

393 

418 

102.4 

96.3 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39 

37 

32 

105.0 

121.4 

— 

— 

j —. 

— i 


— 

— 

— 

— 


189 

169 



— 

— 

! 86 

— I 

— 

96 

— J 

— 

— 

*“l82 

177 

165 

iois 

1*10* 5 

— 

— 

96 

— 

— 

91 

— ' 

— 

— 

210 

206 

185 

102.0 

113.7 

— 

/) 

— 

— 1 

/) 

— 

0/) ' 

— 

— 

3.472 

3.449 

3,505 

100.7 

99! 

— 


i — 

— 


— 


— 

— 

463 

488 

483 

95.0 

95.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

132 

140 

139 

94.3 

94.7 

— 

/) 

' — 

— ' 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

129 

137 

141 

94 0 

91.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— ' 

— 

— 

749 

717 

707 

104.5 

105.9 

— 

— 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.002 

1.001 

953 

100.2 

105.2 

— 

— 

1 — 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

306 

266' 

237 

1150 

128.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

461 

452 

398 

102 0 

II 5.9 

— 

— 

— 

120 ' 

— 

— 

126 

— 

— 

41 

40 

41 

100.6 

98.9 

— 

— 

- 3.3 

— ' 

— 

3.4 

— 

— 

3.2 

8 

7 

7 

116 1 

110 4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


120 

118 



— , 

— 

* 87 

— 1 

— 

98 

— 1 

— 

93 

‘ ‘ ‘345 

356 

414 

*970 

*83 4 

— 

— 

^)90 

— ' 

— 

’)93 

— 

— 

65 


6,825 

6.662 



3.2 

— 

. — 

») 3 3' 

— 

— 

‘) 3.5 

— 1 


’”512 

505 

483 

i6i.2 

105.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 


325 

335 



— 

— 

2.8 

_ 1 

) 30 

— 

3.1 

— 

— 

‘"112 

112 

115 

166.0 

9*7.5 

— ' 

— 

91 

— 


— 

' 105 ; 

— 

— 

99 

97 

87 

102.1 

114 1 

\ 






1 



1,750 

1,753 

1,701 

99 8 

102 8 

♦ 


3.6 






3.1 

525 

569 

551 

92.2 

95.2 

_ ' 

_ 

88 

_ ! 

— 

95 

_ 1 

_ 1 

85 

3,256 

3,312 

3.188 

98.3 

102.1 

— 

— 

, — 

80.7 

~ 

— 

— I 

— 

— 


18 

18 



- 1 

- 

1 - 

105 , 

- : 

- 

__ i 

- ' 

- 

16 

14 

26 

115.2 

62.8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ , 

_ 

21, 

23 

25 

90.8, 

82.9 

— 

— 

, — 

_ 1 

— 1 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

1 , 

2) 

1 

120.0 

1143 

— i 

— 

: — 

— 1 

~ i 

— 

— j 

— ; 


14,591 

14,836 

14,601 

98.3 

99.9 

~ : 


( 

j 

~ , 


1 

1 

- 


t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals tables and note on page 665. 
— i) At the middle of the preceding month. — 2) Vrea under 500 acre'^ — s) Early potatoe. —/) Cate potatoes. 


Belgium: Yields will not be good. The first liftings yielded 100 to 220 centals 
per acre (180 to 370 bu.shels). 

Estonia: The weather during August was marked by frequent rains which assisted 
the growth of potatoes. 

France: The general and heavy rains which fell at the end of August and the begin¬ 
ning of September improved the situation of the potato crops. Yields appear to be 
















good or average in the north, east and west, hut in the important area in the Centre 
and in the south it is confirmed that they are mediocre. Recent mildew attacks are 
reported. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The weather, which was warm and dry during 
the first three weeks of AugUvSt was ideal for harvesting operations, but root crops suffered 
from the drought. Rain fell in all districts during the last w’^eek of August and the crops 
benefited thereby, but in Scotland the rain came too late to increase bulk, many fields 
being too ripe to benefit. 

Reports indicate that the main potato crop in England and Wales is free from 
disease. The haulms withered early owing to the dry hot weather and while tubers 
are plentiful they are small in .size. The afield is expected to be 209 bushels (125 
centals) per acre. 


Production of potatoes. 


COUNTRIES 

ENGUSB MtEASURES | 

1 American measures | 

1 % *935 

1935 

1934 

Average | 
1929 to 1933 

1935 

1934 

Average 
1929 to i 933 | 

1934 

s=s 100 

Average 

= 100 

Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 

Belgium .... 

1 

61.001 

70,077 

81.905 

j 

101.667 

! 

116.793 

136,505 

87.0 

74.5 

Estonia .... 

18.154 

19,668 

18,530 

30.256 

32,779 

30,883 

92.3 

98.0 

Finland . . . 

25.640 

25,119 

21,586 

42.732 

41,865 

35.976 

102 1 

I 118.8 

England and Wales 

58.079 

77.034 

69,758 

96.798 

1 128,389 

116,263 

75 4 

1 83 3 

Hungary .... 

30.192 

46,709 

39,112 

50,320 

77.848 

65,185 

64 6 

: 77.2 

Eatvia. 

32,786 

31,875 

26,273 

54.642 

53.123 

43.787 

102 9 

124 8 

Uuzembourg. . . 

3,146 

4,308 

4.431 

5.243 i 

7,180 i 

7,385 

73 0 

710 

Malta. 

392 

539 

597 

654 

899 

994 

72 7 

, 65.8 

Netherlands. . . 

54.675 

64.820 

73.447 

91.123 

108.031 

122,409 

843 

74.4 

Poland. 

647,870 

737,899 

669.965 

1,079,762 

1,229,807 

1,116,587 

87 8 

96.7 

Switzerland . 

14.551 

18,629 

15,894 

24,250 

31.048 

26.489 

78.1 

91.5 

Czechoslovakia s) 

4.436 

6,705 

6.989 

7.393 

11,174 

11,648 

66.2 

63 5 

United States . . 

223.800 

231,172 

205,370 

373.000 

385.287 

342,283 

96 8 

109.0 

Algeria s) . . . . 

812 

851 

970 

1.354 

1,418 

1.617 

95 5 

' 83.7 

Rntrea. 

6 

4 

5 

9 

7 

9 

125 0 

1 102.5 


$) Eariy potatoes. 


Hungary: Lifting of early potatoes was still in progress on 10 September. The 
main crop improved .somewhat after the rain but tubers are few and small. 

Italy: Owing to the unfavourable conditions of the year, potato production is stated 
to be below average. 

Lithuania: The wet weather of August was favourable in the main to the potato 
crops. In some places, the quantity of moisture was too plentiful. 

Luxemburg: The potato crop, w^hieh was already affected by the July drought, 
did not improve in condition owing to the persistence of the dry weather throughout 
August* 
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Netherlands: PotatoCvS for human consumption, crop condition of wliicli was alreadj" 
unsatisfactory, suffered much from the drought, particularly, on light soils. Karly 
varieties were not as good as the late crops. 

The crop condition of potatoes for starch is better, though some types including 
Thorbeck among others, suffered from shrivelling of leaves. The Kigeiiheimcr variety 
suffered from drought in higher areas. Tubers are small. 

Poland: Weather was rather cold and wet during the first half of August and 
warmer in the second half. It was not on the whole, favourable to the development 
of potatoes. Recent information vSuggests a rather mediocre production. There is a 
better outlook only in some areas of the south-east and central parts of the country. 

In Greater Poland the long drought has seriously affected yields. In many areas 
Phytophthora infestans has appeared on leaves. 

Romania: A normal croj^ was expected according to the report of 15 September. 

Sweden: Potatoes suffered from drought during August. 

Switzerland: Rainfall was expecially beneficial to the hoeld crops. Though, owing 
to the drought, early potatoes are rather small, the later varieties improved appreciably 
after the good rains The tubers of the later varieties began to grow again after being 
held up by the drought and it is thought that the crop prospects are better. 

Czechoslovakia: Potatoes were vseriously affected b>' drought and crop condition 
was consequently poor. The later crops may yet recover with rain, at least in the 
higher districts were growth is not finished. 

Argentina: The area sown to potatoes in 1934-35 is estimated at 425,900 acres, 
against 382,400 acres in 1933-34 and an average of 395,000 acres in the five years 1928-29 
T 932-33. Percentages: 111,4 1078. NotwithvStanding the increavSed area under 

this crop this year, production, owing to the drought, is estimated to be 15.6 below 
that of 1933-34 and 14.4 % below the average. These figures are respectively 28,504,000 
bushels (17,103,000 centals) 33,778,000 bushels (20,267,000 centals) and 33,287,000 
bushels (19,973,000 centals) revSpectively. 

Chile: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to potatoes in 
i934‘35 ks about 138,200 acres agaiUvSt 132,600 in 1933-34 113,800 on the average 

of the five years ending 1932-33; percentages 104.3 and 121.5. 


SUGAR. 

The general condition of the sugar-beet crops in most parts of the beet- 
growing countries of Pairope in the middle of August was anything but satisfactory 
owing to the long drought and the accompanying great heat which hindered the 
normal growth of the plants and, in some areas, held up growth completely. 
Fortunately, however, in the second half of August and subsequently in the first 
half of September, the beet-crops benefited greatly from the rains which even¬ 
tually fell. The roots began to develop once more and foliage took on a fresh 
appearance. 

*♦* su 9 IngU 
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1935-3^ Campaign — Analysis of Sugar Beets. 


COUNTRIHS 

1 Average weight of root 

jAverage weight of lea ves 

1 Sugar content 

1 Weight of sugar per root 

1935 

1934 

X929 

1933 

*935 

*934 

1929 

1933 

*935 

*934 

1929 

*933 

*935 

*934 

1929 

*933 


oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

% 

% 

% 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 


4th WEHK OF AUGUST. 


German V . . 

12.4 

13.5 

12.8 

14.4 

13.2 

17.0 

15.8 

16.8 

15.5 

1.9 

2.2 

Denmark. 

12.3 

8.3 

I) 9.4 

10.9 

10.9 

I) 13.2 

17.2 

13.3 

I) 13.9 

2.1 

1.1 

France . 

9.7 

12.2 

12.9 

10.2 

13.2 

2 ) 17.0 

15.7 

16.1 

14.7 

1.6 

2.0 

Czechoslovakia . . 

9.4 

11.6 

13.8 

9.4 

10.4 

14.5 

.;.7j 

16.8 

15.6 

1.7 

2.0 


5th WEEK OF AU(;UST. 


Belgium. 

14.0 

— 

3) 16.5 

16.2 

— 

3 ) 23.5 

15.3 

— 

3) 14.9 

2.2 

— 

Finland . . 

10.2 

14.8 

4) 12.6 

18.4 

20.9 

4)21.9 

12.8 

13.2 

4) 12.1 

1.3 

2.0 

France. 

12.1 

13.5 

.5) 12.9 

12.5 

14.2 

5) 17.7 

15.7 

15.2 

5) 16.9 

1.9 

2.0 

Netherlands . . . 

19.0 

— 


— 

— 

— 

16.4 

— 

— 

3.1 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

10.5 

12.6 

6) 14.9 

9.7 

10.8 

6) 14.3 

18.2 

16.6 

6) 16.3 

1.9 

2.1 


ist WEEK OF SKPTICMBER. 


Germany . 

13.7 

15.3 

15.1 

13.8 

144 

16.6 

163 

15.4 

|6.5 

22 

24 

Denmark. 

14.4 

10 1 

1 ) 13.5 

116 

133 

I) 135 

160 

12.8 

i) 16.0 

23 

1 3 

FinUintl . 

12 1 

166 

13.7 

19.4 

21 7 

22.6 

129 

143 

132 

1 6 

24 

France ... 

12.7 

16.5 

14.7 

126 

134 

18 4 

14.9 

173 

16 0 

1.9 

29 

Czechoslovakia 

11.4 

144 

15.7 

100 

11 5 

133 

180 

15.6 

17,0 

20 

2.3 




2nd 

WICFK 

OF si'ptp:mber. 





Germany 

15.5 

16.7 1 

16.4 

15.4 i 

15.9 

16.2 

15.7 

15.6 I 

17.1 

2.4 i 

i 2.6 i 

Belgium . ... 

17.9 

182 

7) 19 7 

19.3 1 

15.7 

7) 24.2 

15.0 

176 1 

7) 15.7 

2.7 1 

3.2 

Denmark ... 

16.2 ; 

10.8 1 

153 

11.5 I 

15 1 

137 

15.5 

12.7 1 

16.4 

25 

1 4 

Finland . . . 

13.9 

17.0 1 

160 

21 6 i 

21 3 

25 0 

13.4 

155 ! 

140 

1.9 

2.7 

France 

14.7 

17.0 1 

160 

13.8 

13.8 

175 

15 1 

173 i 

16 5 

2.2 

2.9 

Netherlands 

24.1 

- ,5)24.0 1 

— 

— 

— 

156 

— 

5 ) 17.0 

38 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

12.5 

14.8 

165 

9.6 

■"i 

12.8 

18.0 j 

16.1 j 

177 

2.3 

24 


2.5 

2.2 

1.8 

23 

2.7 


2.8 

2.9 

2.5 

2.3 

26 

4.1 

2.9 


3rd WEEK OF SICPTEMBEK. 


Germany . . 

17.8 

17.3 |6) 18.1 

16.4 

14.1 

6) 16.7 

16.7 

16.2 ,6) 17 2 

30 

2.8 

Denmark .... 

17.4 

10.9 1 ) 15.6 

12.0 

144 

I) 13.0 

15.8 

130 

I) 17.5 

2.8 

1.4 

l<'inland . . 

13.4 

19.2 ! 

16.8 

19.5 

22.5 

24.6 

14.3 

16 1 

15.5 

1.9 

3 1 

I^'rance. 

16.2 1 

17.0 ! 

17.4 

15.7 

! 12.6 

! 17.2 

15.8 1 

18.3 

17.1 

2.5 i 

3.1 

Czechoslovakia 

12.9 1 

10.8 2 ) 12.7 

1 

9.4 

.0,5 

|2) 15.5 

18.5 

16 1 

1 

2 ) 15.5 

2.4 

1.7 


1) Average 1929 to 1931 and 1933. — 2) Average 1929 and 1931 to 1933. — 3) Average 1929, 1932 and 
1933 - ~ 4) Average 1929 to 1932. — 5) Average 1929 and 1930 - 6) Average 1930 to 1933 — 7) Average 1932 
and Z 933 > 


These conditions were experienced in many areas in (k^rmany. In Upper 
Silesia the rains of the first half of September were beneficial but, apparently, 
not sufficient to neutralize the damage caused by the preceding drought. Rains 
were received also in lyower Silesia but it Was not then possible to gauge the extent 
of the improvement. 

In Saxony rain brought about a recovery in growth, particularly in the north 
of Halle, and it is now hoped to obtain a unit yield equal to that of last year 
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There was an improvement in Brunswick after the rains, more particularly in 
the Hildesheim district. A slight improvement was noted in Hannover in 
the middle of vSeptember but more rain was urgently required. In Pomerania, 
where, in the' middle of August crop condition was already better than it was 
elsewhere, the rains received subsequently were sufficient to bring about a 
decisive improvement; in fact drier and warmer weather was desirable in the 
middle of September. In Brandenburg the rains were sufficient for the needs 
of vegetation. A fair extent of insect damage was notified in various districts 
of Germany. 

There Was a distinct improvement also in France, especially in the Somme 
area, but growth of roots and leaves was better also in Seine-et~Marne. Crop 
condition of the beets was also satisfactory in the north. 

There was a general improvement in the appearance of the crop in Great 
Britain but conditions show much variation. 

In Czechoslovakia September opened with high temperatures but later rains 
fell more or less evenly in all parts bringing some relief, though not very substan¬ 
tial, in Bohemia. In several districts of Moravia wet weather was fairly favou¬ 
rable to the beets. In vSlovakia, however, the rains over the greater part of the 
beet area were inadequate. 


Sugar-beet. 


Crop condition (f) 



ist .September, 1935 

I St August, : 

1935 

1 1*^1 September, 1934 


a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

1 

0 

a) \ 

b) i 

0 

Germany. 

_ 

_ 

3.1 

2.7 


_ 

_ 

3.0 

_ 

Austria. 

— 

— 

3.1 

2.8 

— 


2.4 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

99 

102 

— 

— 


— 

— 

NetherljjmK. 

— 

— 

I) 64 

— 

— 

I) 68 

I) 73 

— 

— 

Pokind .... 

— ] 

I) 3.0 

— 

I) 3.3 

— 

— 

0 3.3 

— 

— 

.Sweden. 

3,1 1 

1 — 

— 

I) 3.1 

— 

— 

3,3 

— 

— 

Switzerland. 

102 1 

— 

— 


— 


— 

_ 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

— 


3.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.3 

Canada . 

- 

- 

95 

101 

- 

- 

- 


83 


p For the explanation of sign.*) and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 
— 1 ) At middle of the preceding month 


Among the more important sugar-beet producing countries of Europe, Ice¬ 
land was alone in showing only an insignificant improvement after the September 
rains; the preceding drought had been severe and growth was very slow. In the 
remaining and less important growing countries, condition of beets in the middle 
of September was better than it was a month earlier, while in some countries, 
including Denmark and Belgium, the improvement was very noticeable. 

Very heavy rains fell in the U. S. S. R. at the end of August and the 
beginning of September effecting a good improvement in the sugar beet crops 
which previously were showing the effects of the long drought. 

In the United States and Canada, though the prospects are not as good as 
they wore a month earlier, conditions are satisfactory. 
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Production of Sugar-beet, 



EnOUSH MBA8URB8 

Ambkxcan mbasubbs 

% *935 

COUNTRIES 

iga.'s 

1934 

Average 
1939 to 1933 

1935 

1934 

Average 
1939 to 1933 

1934 
— 100 

Average 

«■» lOO 


Thousand centals 

1 Thousand short tons 

% 

Belgium .... 

34,827 

35.428 

35.949 

1,741 

1,771 

1,797 

98.3 

96.9 

Hungary .... 

15,399 

20.332 

25,595 

770 

1.017 

1,285 

75.7 

59.9 

Netherlands. . . 

28,550 

39.370 

38.399 

1.427 

1.968 

1,920 

72.5 

74.4 

United-States. . 

168,600 

149,620 

178.068 

8,430 

7.481 

8,903 

112.7 

94.7 


Though no estimate of probable sugar production in 1935-36 is made at 
present, it may be said, having regard to the fact that the beet area this year 
is smaller than last, that sowings were late, that the crop suffered greatly from 
drought and that the recent rains, though very beneficial, were insufficient to 
offset all the loss caused by drought during the growing stage, that the sugar 
production of Europe, excluding Russia, will be smaller this year than last. 

Official forecasts for the U. S. S. R. are very optimistic. If they are fulfilled, 
Soviet production, given the increase in the beet area, may be plentiful enough 
to offset the decrease from last year’s figure for all other European countries. 

Beet production in the United States is officially estimated to be 12.7 % 
greater than that of 1934. 

E. R. 


Austria: The amount of rainfall was not sufficient for a satisfactory d(n^eloj>- 
ment of the beet crop. The sugar content of the beets is already fairly high. 

France: The good rains which were received at the end of August and the begin¬ 
ning of September considerably improved the condition of sugar-beet which by the 
middle of September had become satisfactory again. Moisture reserves, however, 
are still not quite satisfactory. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The warm and dry weather of the first tlu*ee 
weeks of August was not favourable to root crops but they benefited subsequently 
when ram fell. The sugar-beet crop in I^ngland and Wales is generally healthy in ap¬ 
pearance but roots are small in some districts. The crop improved considerably after 
the recent rains and the yield promivses to be nearly up to average. The crop condi¬ 
tion of sugar-beet in Scotland on r September was good. 

Hungary: On to September, sugar-beet was growing well after the rain. Foliage 
is on the whole fresh. An increase in yields w«as again expected. 


Italy: The sugar-beet crop is expected to be smaller in bulk than that of last year 
which was 2,920,000 sh. tons but as the sugar content will be higher, the production 
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of sugar ths yeatr, it is estimated, will be equal to that of last year when slightly more 
than 30,000 short tons were obtained. 

Lithuania: The wet weather of August was favourable to the sugar-beet crop. 

Netherlands: The crop condition of sugar-beet was not quite satisfactory. The 
crop on clayey soil was better. 

Poland: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to sugar beet 
this year is about 291,600 acres against 276,800 in 1934 in 389,300 on the average of the 
five years ending 1933; percentages 105.3 74-O- 

Yugoslavia: The condition of beets improved appreciably after the good rains 
of August. 

It is anticipated that this year’s yield will not be below that of preceding 
years. 

U. S. S. R.: The frequent rains of the end of August and the beginning of Sep- 
teni])er were very favourable to the sugar-beet crops. Accordiilg to the Soviet Press, 
this year the crop is expected to be very abundant and considerably larger than those 
of recent years. According to the Plan, 335 million centals (17 million short tons) 
were to be harvested from an area of 3,015,000 acres. 

About 5,000 more lifters will be introduced during the present harvest. The 
beets had matured completely by the beginning of September and it was forecast 
that the yield would be very high and might reach from 170 centals (6 short tons) 
to 180 centals (9 short tons) per acre and even 70 centals (13 short tons) in some 
j)laccs. 

Tyiftiiig of beets began in some parts of the beet growing region at the end of 
August. 

British (iuiana. Weather conditions having been continuously favourable, a good 
autumn sugar crop was for anticipated in July. 

Haiti: Sugar exports in July amounted to 3,100 centals (154 short tons) against 
1,100 centals (55 short tons) in July 1934, an increase of 198.6 %. Total exj^orts 
for the period October-July amoiuited to 716,300 centals (35,810 short tons), or 46,1 % 
more than the ^^0,500 centals (24,530 short tons) exported during the first ten months 
of the preceding year. 

Taiivan: (Growing conditions of the cane planted from last summer to this spring 
are average. 

Indo-Chivui' (rrowth was satisfactory in Tonkin at the end ol July. Some early 
cutting had been done. In Amiam it was normal on the river banks in the north. In 
the central parts of Amiam the crop recovered after the rains. 

Java and Madura (Aneta): The monsoon on the north coast continued during the 
second half of August. The transition to the west monsoon characterised weather in 
other districts. Rainfall was limited to some slight showers. New and old plantations 
are in good condition but in some places the .shortage of irrig«ation water has affected 
young canes. Cockchafer larvae and rats have caused some damage. 
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(Telegram of 20 vSeptember): The drought continued during the first half of 
Septembej*. Only 5 out of 189 observation stations report rainfall of a few milli¬ 
metres. The east monsoon continues. Cane is in good condition but the drought 
has had serious consequences in some localities, particularly in the east of Java. 

Egypt: Growth of the sugar cane crop is proceeding satisfactorily and so is the 
formation of the canes in the early and the general cultivations. Part of the areas of 
the early crop are being cut for local consumption in some provinces of Tower Kgypt. 
The crop is normal. 

Mauritius: Weather conditions in July were favourable for the standing crop. 
Reaping of the canes and the manufacture of sugar had already begun. Yields per 
acre and the sucrose content were stated to be satisfactory. According to the most 
recent estimate, sugar production in 1935-36 is expected to reach about 5,842,000 
centals (292,100 short tons) as compared with 3,943,000 (iqy,2Qo) in 1934-35 
4,990,000 (249,500) on the average 1929-30 to 1933-34. Percentages. 148.2 and 117. 

Union of South Africa: The July vSugar cane ero]) conditions averaged 8 below 
normal. Dry weather prevailed, favouring the ripening of the cane. 

According to the most recent estimate, production of vSugar this year is about 
8,400,000 centals (430,000 short tons) agamst 7,175,000 (358,700) in 1034-35 and 
7,071,000 (323,600) on the average of the five years ending 1933-34. percentages 1171 
and 118.8. 


VINES 

By the end of August all cryptoganiic attacks a])peared to have been 
stemmed in the vineyards which had been previously affected. Mildew and 
oidium were recorded in only a few countries, including Algeria and Morocco. 

The drought continued up to the beginning of vScpteniber. In the \iticub 
tural countries of Western Europe and in North Africa it has resulted in a de¬ 
cline in yields and quality in the affected regions. The fairly general rains 
which followed helped vines to ripen in normal conditions in most areas. Se¬ 
rious damage, however, was done by heav\^ rain and hail in some parts of France 
and Spain and the effect of this on the total production of these two countries, 
though not very substantial, will not be insignificant. 

The weather during August was generally favourable, and in some instances 
very favourable, to growth and to gathering of grajies in the viticultural countries 
of Central and Southeastern Europe, in most of which an improvement was 
noted in crop condition compared with what it had been a month before. 

In the main, the forecasts ’made last month for Italy, Spain and Portugal 
remain practically unchanged. The first crop results in France and North Africa, 
however, indicate that it will be necessary to amend those made for these two 
countries. 

The total production of the four viticultural countries of Western Europe 
-France, Italy, vSpa in and Portugal-is at present expected to be over the average 
of the last five years and also the average of the ten years 1924-34. It is 
to be noticed that the weather conditions though unfavourable in some vineyards. 
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were good or very good in others and, on the whole, rather above average, but 
there is a decline in the productivity of Italian and vSpanish vines, which 
are comparatively old and which have been replaced slowly or which, especially 
in Spain, have been affected by the spread of phyloxera. This factor, together 
with the fact that French and Portuguese vines are comparatively young, is 


Vines. 


COUNTRIES 

Area | 

Crop condition f) 

1935 

*934 

Average 

19*9 

to 

1933 

% 1935 

1934 

100 

Aver 
== 100 

1 -IX -1935 

1 -V 11 M 935 

I-IX-I 934 

z 

,000 acres 







a) j b) c) 

«) 

b) 

C> 

«) ; y) 

C> 

Germany s) . . . 

... 

180 

177 



2.1 ! - - 

2.1 

_ 

_ 

1 . 7 : - 

— 

Austria s) . . . . 


67 

71 



17i - - 

1.8 

— 

— 

2.1 ; - 


Bulgaria. 

225 

225 

203 

‘^.9 

110.9 


— 

— 

— 

— , — 


France s) i) . . 

3.999 

4.008 

3,986 

99.8 

103.3 


— 


— 

— 1 — 

— 

Luxemburg . . , 

3l 

3 

3 

100.0 

85.5 

2.7 — — 

2.6 


— 

3.3 ~ 

— 

Switzerland . . . 

33 

33 

32 

100.0 

102.9 

116 1 — — 

— 

— 

— 

112 : — 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

89 

52 

46 

171.1 

194.6 

— i — — 

— 


■— 

— ' — 

— 

Syria and Indian on j 


127 

123 



... i . 

- 

100 

- 

105 1 — 

- 

Algeria $) . . . 1 

i 

965 

955 

759 

101.0 

127.2 

- ; /) - 

- 

/) 

— 

“■ ; 

— 


t) For the explanation of signs and figures crop conditions, sec cereals table and notes on page 6G5 — 
i) Area, Ixiaring - i) Kstimalc on ist. June, including vines which arc pulled-up in the year (1O6,000 acres 
in 1934, 27^,000 acres in 1933, 19^,000 acres in 1932). 


causing a change in the balance of production between these four countries. 
This tendency is clearly shown in the steady decline of the quinquennial ave¬ 
rages of Italian and Spanish production and in the increase in those of Portugal 
and, more recently, of I'ratice. 

The total output of the four principal European exporting countries - Spain, 
Portugal, (Ireece and Italy - provided no unforeseen change occurs before the 
end of the vintage, will be undoubtedly larger than that of last year, which 
was ])oor, and probably larger than the average of the five previous years. It 
may be placed at about i,500 million Imperial gallons (1,800 American gallons). 

The total production of France, Algeria and Tunisia seems to be 20 to 5 
smaller than the unusually large output of last year, but between no and 220 
(130 and 360) million gallons larger than the quinquennial and decennial averages. 
The output would thus be approximately 1,760 (2,110) million gallons or slightly 
less. 

Crop prospects are uneven in Danubian Europe, very good in Romania, 
good in Bulga’ria, average in Yugo^^lavia and rather mediocre in Hungary. The 
total production of this group, if no unexpectefl change occurs, will not reach last 
year’s figure but it may be eipial to the average of the years 1929 to 1933. 

In Central Uuro])e, while crop prospects in Germany render it impossible to 
anticipate for all five countries - Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia 
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and Luxemburg - a total equal to last year's, present conditions of the vineyards 
suggest a crop larger by from one fifth to one third than the average. 

The United States will apparently have a production of wine nearly equiva¬ 
lent to that obtained last year and the total production of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, excluding Russia, seems to be normal and in the neighbourhood of those 
of 1932, 1931, 1929, 1928, 1924, 1923 and 1922 which were between 3,610 and 
3,780 (4,330 and 4,540) million gallons. Production this year would thus be 
440 to 660 (530-800) million gallons smaller than last year, when the crop was 
exceptionally large, but it will clearly be larger than the average of the preceding 
five years and that of the preceding ten years. 

P. V. 

* « * 

Austria: Ripening of grapes was already well advanced by tbe beginning of 
September. Table grapes were being gathered in Rurgenland and in the viticultural 
area of tbe southern railway. After tlxe rains which were received in the middle of 
August, grapes grew more satisfactorily. The yield of grapes js exceptionally good. 
Vintage prospects are very good promising both in quantity and quality. 

Bulgaria: Weather conditions in August were generally favourable for the growth 
of vines, crop condition of which at the end of the month w*as good. The vintage 
is good this year. 

Spain: The beginning of August was characterized in the nortli central areas by 
heavy rain and hail. In the main the month was rather dry and hot and the vine¬ 
yards on the east coast, especially in Catalonia, were adversely affected. On the whole, 
ripening took place in a normal way. No sx>reading was reported of cry])togamie 
disease which appeared, in fact, to have been stemmed at the end of August. The 
prospects at the beginning of September were what they were a month earlier, or 
perhaps not quite as good on the east coast. The yield will tlms be about average. 

France: Heavy rains were experienced in the middle of August in all i)arts of the 
south, dissipating the serious anxiety caused by the long drought. The drought, how¬ 
ever, has had serious consequences in Lower Languedoc and Roussillon but on quality 
rather than quantity. Ripening has been seriously retarded. PolU^wing a perif>d of fine 
weather, there were heavy storms accompanied by hail Damage was rather serious 
in some vineyards, particularly in those of St. Lmilion in the Bordelais district. 

Gathering of grapes began in the south in the first week of September, in some 
cases, before ripening was complete owing to tears of rot. Kxce])t for some rain the 
work, up to the middle of vSeptember, was carried out in fine weather and good con¬ 
ditions. 

The estimates generally made for the four large producing departements of the 
south indicate that the crop will be very good and hardly smaller than that of last 
year when a record for this area was obtained. Lven if Ihest^ expectations are too 
optimist 0, prcKluctifm in these four df^partements may well j^rove to be one of the l>c\st 
obtained in post-war years. It vshould be noted that many vines i)lanted in recent 
years are only now’ reaching full production. The present situation in the other viti¬ 
cultural regums of Prance as a whole indicates that the crcip w’ill definitely be at least 
one third smaller than the (uitturn of last year, which was exceptionally high, but it 
will be substantial and probably larger than the average of the five years 1929 to 
1933, which was slightly below 570 million Imperial (690 million American) gallons; 
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and undoubtedly larger than the lo-year average of t 024-33 and perhaps in the viciiiily 
of the oomp.arativc‘ly high average of the five post-war years r9i9-ic)23. 

The total producti(jn of France, according to present expectations, would a]>j)ear 
to be about 1,320 million Imperial (1,590 Aniericaii) gallons, or slightly l(\s.s, no 
account being taken of the quantity which is normally omitted' from the statistics 
of direct si\p]>lies. 

Quality seems good on the whole, except in vineyards where ripening was uneven. 

Hungary: The rains of the three weeks ended 10 September were generally help 
ful to vines The cold weather of the end of this period delayed the ripening of 
grapes. 

Italy: The weather continued dry and hot up to the Ijeginning of September in 
most districts but heavy ranis then fell everywhere in the northern and central parts 
of the country. In the south they were more irregular and the drought continued in 
a number of districts. 

The situation in the middle of September was as follows In Piedmont, l^om- 
hardy, Venetia and Emilia crop condition was good and the cro]> promised to be plen¬ 
tiful Production is expected to be a little below that of a normal year and distinctly 
larger than the average of the five years i92<i to 1933. In the central part of the 
country, e.specially in 'J'uscaiiy, the condition is farly good on the wdiolc, but vines 
on hillsides, especially on heavy soils, are still feeling the effects of the drought and the 
yield will be smaller. "I'he yield here also will be a little above normal and above 
the average of the previous five years. In the vsouth, Apulia and Sicily, the drought 
continues in several viticultural areas and the issue still depends on the coming of 
rain in the second half of September. Prospects were fairly good in the middle 
of the month and the first vintage results were, on the whole, satisfactory. 

As n result of the persistance of the drought, the situation in .some southern di¬ 
stricts was not quite as good, on the whole, in the middle of September as it was 
in the middle of August, but, in the main, crop prospects remain that thc}^ were a 
month ago. A practically normal crop is still expected and one aj>proaching the ave¬ 
rage of the five years t() 28 to t<) 32 which was a little more than 4.5 million short 
tons. 


Luxe}yiburg: The dry and sunny weather of August was a favourable* influence 
on the quality of grapes 

Portugal Weather during the flowering period was wet and too cold. I^ater there 
were complaitits of drought and intense heat. The.se factors and serious attacks of 
Oich'r perouofera gravely affected the crop and production, except in some districts, 
is expected to be much below that of last year. 

Romania: Crop condition of vines in the middle of September was very satisfac¬ 
tory. Damage by hail and cryptogamic dLse^use was negligible. Wine production will be 
plentiful and, if weather continues warm, quality will also be satisfactory though 
inferior to the unuvsually good vintage of last year. 

Switzerland' Vines give promise of an exceptionally plentiful crop. 22 million 
Imperial gallons (2O million American gallons) are expected this year against 18,700,00 
(22,500,000) in 1034 average of 10,000,000 (13,100,000) gallons in the five years 

1920 to T933. Percentages. 117.6 and 2024. 


s/. 9 Ins^L 
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Czechoslovakia: Grapes are not as plentiful as in nomial years but tliey are 
very good in quality. 

Untied States: The Californian Crop Reporting Service in its July report re¬ 
leased the first forecast of the 1935 grape crop It is as follows: Wine grapes 
^85,000 sh. tons; raisin grapes, 1,037,000 sh. tons, and table grapes, 352,000 tons, 
making a total production of 1,874,000 tons of grapes. Production is thus seen to 
be very good, almost equal to that of 1932 and in any case, distinctly above that 
of T934 and the average of the previous five years. The increavSe over last year in 
wine grapes is vSlight however, and wine production is expected to be about equal 
to that of 1934 1930 but above tliat of other years. 

Condition of Californian vineyards was good at the end of August, growth was 
vigorous and soil moisture satisfactory. Insects were comparatively absent. 

Syria and Lebanon: Conditions are generally favourable to vines and a plentiful 
yield of grapes, distinctly better than the average, is forecast. 

Algeria: Temperatures, which were very high during the first half of August, 
and the continuing drought adversely affected the ripening of raisins. Some slight 
but beneficial rains fell on 20th and temperatures returned to normal and maturation 
become more satisfactory. The finst days of September were again characterLsed by 
great heat and drought. Growth suffered and dried up vines are reported to a con¬ 
siderable extent. Grapes are also unsatisfactor}', some of those gather(‘d having ripened 
too quickly, lindemia has cauvsed some fairly extensive damage which did not appear 
serious but which may develop if rams encourage the rotting of the affected seeds. 
In some places, gathering has been advanced to avoid a ])ossible loss. 

Gatherhig began at the end of August but it is as yet impossil)le to a^ssess the 
results. It is officially estimated that wine production will be below that of ]>re- 
vious years, this e.stimate being compared wdth the cro] 3 S of the last three years when 
an average of 418,000,000 Imperial gallons (502,000,000 American gallons) was obtained 
Algerian viticultuial circles anticipate a production below the average and as the 
average yield of the five years previous to 1934 ^'^tli this year’s area would give a 
production of 433,000,000 (520,000,000) there are grounds for expecting, from ]ue.sent 
mdications, a wine outhurn of 396,000,000 Tm])erial gallons (47(),()oo,ooo .^Vnierican 
gallons). It appears further, that the sugar content of the grapes gathered up to the 
present is rather low and is too often even below the pennitted figure 

French Morocco: Grapes were damaged during August by the warm winds, .scirocco 
and chergut, which prevailed m particular in the central part of the coast on the 
Algerian border, and by attacks of mildew and oidium. Yields will be lower. Wine¬ 
making had hardly commenced at the end of the month. lCxjx)rts of fresh grapes to 
France were comparatively low. 

Tunisia: Gathering began in August in the north and also, by the end of the 
month, in the south. Weather conditions were excellent and temperatures, which were 
not too high, were favourable for wine-making in the north. In the north where nearly 
all the Tunisian vineyards are situated, yields were good or fairly good according to 
localities. Oidium and mildew do not appear to be serious. In the south, which pro¬ 
duces especially table grapes, rii^ening was even, the crop is healthy and is satis¬ 
factory ill quantity. 
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OLIVES 

Italy: Olive trees have been adversely affected by the scarcity of rainfall. Olive 
production is expected to be generally smaller than that of last year in Central Italy 
and larger in other areas. 

Attacks by fly are notified 

J^oriufjial: Flowering was satisfactory but fruiting was very irregular. The high 
temperatures and the serious lack of moisture have resulted in shedding in some areas. 
Production may be considered as normal at present 

Syria and Lebanon: Conditions are generally favourable for olives. Production is 
expected to be normal and above that of 1934. 

Aliena: The considerable heat and drought of the first half of August re.sulted 
in a fairly considerable .shedding of olive.®. There ate, in addition, .some ca.ses of 
dacus oleac. Temperatures were more normal in the second half of the month but 
they ro.se sub.sequeiitly. It is now e.stimated that the crop will l)e .smaller than tho.se 
of previous years and below average. 

French Morocco. A reduced crop in the coming year is confirmed in the .south. 
Tlie drought continued during August Scirocco and chcrgin prevailed in the 
central parts of the coastal area near the Algerian frontier, particularly in the district 
of Meknes. 

Tunisia' Dacus oleac cau.sed .some .shedding in the olive plantations of the coast 
in the neighbourhood of Susa and Sfax, but the re.sulting loss is slight on the whole. 
Young olive trees came on well in Augu.st, growth is good, and it was anticipated that 
jmxluctioii would be satisfactory in Su.sa and ]>lentiful in Sfax. (irowth is good also 
in the northern and central areas The croji appears to be average in the 'ruuis and 
Ihzerta areas and go«xl in Kef, but slight in other parts from the point of view of oil 
l^roduction. 


COTTON 

'The General Situation. - The estimates and information received by the 
Institute since the publication of the August Crop Report indicate a worsening 
of conditions in the United vStates and a continuance of favourable conditions 
in India and Egypt. A plentiful crop is expected in the U. S. S. R. but the 
second estimate for Ohina is expected to be smaller than the first forecast owing 
to the damage caused by floods. 

With the information at present available it is possible to make a more 
exact evaluation than the round estimate made a month ago and we may now 
place production for the 3"ear 1935-36 at approximately 26,200,000 bales of 
ginned cotton, 11.5 million bales, or 44 of which are expected to be pro¬ 
vided by the United States compared with 41 (c),636,000 bales) last year 
out of a total world outturn of 23,570,000 bales. 
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Notwithstanding this increase, the total world supply of American cotton 
in the year 1935-36 will be practically what it was in 1934-35, that is, approxi¬ 
mately 21 million bales, as a result of the fact that in 1934-35 world stocks 
of American cotton decreased by about 1.8 million bales. These stocks are 
now two thirds of what they were in August 1932 when they were at their 
highest point and their distribution is much more favourable for consumption 
prospects. 


Cotton, 


Countries 

Area 

PRODUCTION OF OINNBD COTTON 

1935/36 

1934/35 

Aver¬ 

age 

1929/30 

to 

1933/34 

% 1935/36 

1935/ 

1936 

1934/ 

1935 

Average 

1929/30 

to 

1933/34 

1935/ 

3936 

1934/ 

3935 

1 

% 3935/3O 

X934/ 

1935 

■■ 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

n ZOC 

3934/ 

3935 

■»IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

*i" 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bales of 478 lb. 

Greece i) . . . . 

2) 133 

91 

54 

146.2 

246.9 

2) 300 

173 

95 

2) 63 

36 

20 

173.3 

316 9 

— 






3) 



3) 





U. vS. S. R. . 

3)4.800 

4.787 

4.447 

100.3 

107.9 

10.730 

7,996 

8.116 

2.245 

1,673 

6.698 

134.2 

132.2 

— 






4) 



4) 





Brazil; North Stales 


1,729 

1,366 

... 


5.192 

3.572 

1,971 

1.086 

747 

412 

145.4 

263 4 

United States 5 ) . . 

28,652 

26.987 

38.024 

106.2 

75.4 

54.917 

46.060 

68,73i 

11,489 

9,636 

14,380 

119.2 

79 9 

Mexico. 


418 

364 

... 


4) 945 

1,066 

952 

4) 198 

223 

199 

88.7 

99.3 

— 






4 ) 



4) 





China. 

4)5.498 

6.828 

5,484 

80.5 

100.3 

12.790 

14.930 

10,842 

2,676 

3,123 

2,268 

85.7 

1180 

Chosen. 

514 

474 

445 

108.3 

115.5 


650 

636 

- - t 

136 

133 



India 4 ) . 

14,494 

12,991 

14,411 

111.6 

100.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Turkey ...... 

... 

486 

432 



2) 970 

775 

406 

2 ) 203 

162 

85 

125.2 

239.0 

egypt . 

1.733 

1,798 

1,766 

96.4 

98.1 


7.483 

7,269 

... 

1.566 

1,521 


... 


i) Area sown -- 2) UnofBcial estimate — 3) Kstim.ite of the Plan. — 4) I'irst estimate. — 5) Sec* i'ww- 
mary of Government's Cotton Reports 


Stocks of American cotton in American mills are now, in fact, lower 
than last year by about 30 % and those in European mills by about 25 
Stocks of American cotton in United Kingdom and Continental i)orts show' a 
decrease of more than a half and the decrease is ])articularly noticeable in 
Germany and the United Kingdom. Since, as a result of the changes made by 
the American Government in its cotton policy, cotton prices this year will pro¬ 
bably not be maintained as high as last year and as no country is in a position 
to compete seriously either in quantity or quality with American cotton, it is 
to be expected that the consumption of this comiiiodity will show an appre¬ 
ciable recovery, having regard also to the favourable stock situation and the 
fact that the indications are that consumption will be at least as large as it 
'was in 1934-35. 


United vStatks. — During August the eastern part of the Cotton Belt 
received more rains than were required while areas to the west of the Mississippi 
experienced a practically unbroken drought and rather high temperatures. Condi- 
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tions in the south, however, were favourable and picking and ginnings went 
forward well. In the north and, especially, the north-west, picking is very 
late, conditions having been unfavourable. The situation which prevailed in 
,August was an encouragement to the boll-weevil where weather continued 
cool and damp, and caused shedding and other damage in the dry areas. These 
developments are reflected in the figures of the September report which 
forecasts a production of 11,489,000 bales against 11,789,000 bales in the pre¬ 
vious month, or a decrease of about 300,000 bales. The area to be picked, 
however, is increased by about 172,000 acres, as the percentage of area aban¬ 
doned after ist July is now estimated at 1.8, while, a month ago, the average 
coefficient of the years 1925 to 1934, or 2.4 %, was taken. Abandonment this 
year is thus ver}' low in spite of the unfavourable opening of the season. It is 
to be inferred that the crop has been particularly well tended. The decrease 
in the estimate of production and the increase in that of the area bring down 
the estiniated unit yield to 192.0 lb. of lint per acre compared with 198.3 lb. 
a month ago, 170.9 lb. last year and an average of 177.i lb. per acre in the 
years 1924 to 1923. This is a good yield and ranks fourth in order of magnitude 
since 1924. 

As a result of the weather conditions of August, the most considerable decline 
in prospects since 1 August naturally occurred in Texas, where the forecast of 
production fell by 10 % from one month to the other, and in Oklahoma where 
it fell by more than 7 %. 

The market, which generally did not anticipate a bullish estimate, was sur- 
pri.sed by the September report. The increase in prices, however, was slight 
and provisional, and the tendency is rather to keep prices within moderate limits. 

The amount ginned during the first half of September is abnormally small. 
This is due principally to the small quantity ginned in Texas and Oklahoma, 
where rains \irtually suspended picking during the early part of the month. 

India. The details of the first estimate for the prewsent year were published 
by the Oovernment at Calcutta on 5 vSeptember. The increase of about T2 
in the area cultivated uj:> to the beginning of August, compared with that of last 
year, is the outcome of the favourable conditions prevailing at the time of sowing 
and to the good prices at which Indian cottons were sold last year. Weather 
conditions were generally favourable except in the United Provinces where sow¬ 
ings were late because rains arrived late and out of season. 

The Provinces and Indian States showing the largest increases in the area 
sown to cotton are the following: Bom bay-Deccan (including Indian .States), ji % 
compared with last year; Punjab (including Indian States), 15 Madras, 53 %; 
Burma, 19 In Hyderabad, where last year the cotton crop showed a sharp 
contraction of 65 % owing to bad weather, conditions were better this year 
but the area is still below the average. 

As regards descriptions, the area sown to Oojnra cotton is about 13% 
greater, the increase being most appreciable in Khandesh (29 %): American 
Punjab and Broach are both larger. 

Egypt. — Picking is now general everywheie but about ten days later than 
last year. The fear of serious damage by insects and excessive humidity has so 
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far been proved to be unjustified. This year, however, the insect menace has 
been fought with great energy. Prospects are good, on the whole and yields 
are expected to be better than those of last year. The fears occasioned by the 
considerable rise of the Nile have led to an acceleration of picking in Upper 
Egypt. 

Arrivals and exports at Alexandria are slow but stocks are 40 % of those 
at the same period a year ago. The statistical ]>osition has brought about 
very high prices and the spread between these and American prices has widened 
considerably of late. This accounts for the decrease in exports which, however, 
is also due largely to the absence of the chief Continental buyers, whose financial 
policies have largely reduced purchases from Kgy]>t, and to the denunciation 
of the commercial treaty with Japan. 

I. S. 


r/. 5. 5 . R.: In general, picking began tw^o weeks earlier than last year In the 
Ferghana Valley the crop is very good. In .some kolkhoz the unit yield of uiiginned 
cotton was about 1,870 lb. per acre, against the 1,410 anticipated in the Idaii. 

Argentina: The area sown to cotton during the }’ear 1034-35 is e.stinuited at 
678,700 acres against 480,000 acres in 1933-34 and 307,(>oo acres on the average in 
the five years i928-29/i<)32-33. Percentages: 141 4 and 220 

The most appreciable increase occurred in the* Chaco, where an area of 558,000 
acres is recorded against 430,000 acres lUvSt year. This is followed at a considerable 
distance by the Province of Corrientes with 61,500 acres, Santiago del iCstero with 
46,200 acre.s, and the National Territory of F'ormosa with 12,100 acres. 

Weather conditions during July were generally favourable for harvesting which 
takes place normally in August. In some places frosts were recorded but damage was 
negligible. 

United States: During the week ended on 21 August, 1935, w^eather conditions 
were warm and dry in most westeu parts of the cotton belt, w’hile over central and eastern 
sections frequent light to heavy showers wdth more moderate temperatures, wx»re very 
favourable. Insect activity was checked somewhat in western districts, but conditions 
in eastern parts were only moderately favourable for retarding their depreda¬ 
tions. 

During the week ended on 28 August, mostly dry weather continued in north-western 
parts of the cotton oelt, while light to moderate showers were reported in the first part 
of the week in eastern sections. Temperatures were rather high in wrestern parts, but 
somewhat low in eastern. In Texas the progress of cotton averaged fair to good, but 
there was considerable, local deterioration due to dry weather in northern districts, 
with some .shedding and blooming to the top. Picking was nearing completion in the 
extreme south, but was only just getting under way in the north. In Oklahama the 
progress of cotton was fair to good, and condition was good except in the west and 
extreme north, where it was rather poor The crop was .setting bolls generally, 
and some were opening in the extreme .south, where the first bale was ginned on 21 
Augitst. 
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In the first part of the week ended on 4 September, heavy to excesisive rains in the 
Kastern part of the Cotton Belt were detrimental and picking was delayed considerably. 
While beneficial precipitation occurred in .some dry western localities, cool weather was 
rather general. In Texas some deterioration occured in the dry section of the north¬ 
east; picking was almost completed in the extreme south. In Oklahoma only rather 
Ix)or progress was inaclc in Eastern and Southern sections. Some bolls were open in 
southern parts. 

Cloudy rainy weather was very unfavourable in the eastern States of the Cotton 
Belt during the week ended on ii September. Frequent showers hampered field work 
in the West, but in Central Sections fair to good progress was made. Conditions were 
very favourable for insect activity in Texas and in the Atlantic States 

The early part of the week ended on 18 September was very unfavourable to cotton 
in the Fastern States of the Belt, due to the frequent rains with persistent clondiness and 
coolness, but the latter part brought more favourable conditions In Western Sections 
the weather was more favourable. In Texas the week was favourable for cotton; picking 
made good progress where the soil was not too wet. Rains in the previous week favoured 
an increase in insect activity. 

According to a telegram of 25 September, conditions in the Cotton Belt were 
generally favourable. 


Summary of Government*s Cotton Reports, by cotton seasons. 



Provisional 
estimates 
for dates 
iiidicsited 
i9J5/3<» 


Pinal cstiinates 

Percent. 

1935/36 

1934/35 Aver 
=- 100 <=a 100 



1934/35 

Average 
1929/30 
to 1933/34 

Re hart refer fed to i July 







Aica in cultivation (acres) 

. . . . 2% !(>(», 000 


27,883,000 

40,860,000 

104 6 

71.4 

Report referred to i August 







.\rea left for harvest (acies; 

.(i) 28,j8o,ooo 

(2) 

26,987,000(3) 38,024,000 

105 5 

74.9 

Crop condition (per cent of 

normal) ... 73 b 


Oo 4 

(t) 68 7 

__ 

__ 

rrodiiction 15). 

, . . . 11,798,000 


9,63(1,000 

14,380,000 

122.4 

82.0 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 



i7n 9 

(4) 177 I 

116 0 

X 12.0 

Cotton gtnned to / August (6). 

. 94.241 


99,7«7 

82,957 

94 4 

113-6 

Cotton ginned to 16 August (6) 

. 31^930 


354.724 

3.35.834 

89.3 

94.4 

Report referred to i ^rplembet 







.\rea left for luirvost (acres) 

... (7) 28,052,000 

(2) 

26,987,000 (j) 38,024,000 

106 2 

75 4 

Cl op condition (per cent of iiorni.d) . <>1 s 


53.8 

(4) 59 2 

— 


Production (s) 

. . ii,|8t),ooo 


9,636,1)00 

14,380,000 

IT9 2 

79 6 

i^icld of lint per acre, in lb 

. 192 0 


170 9 

(4) 177 I 

112 3 

108.4 

Cotton ginned to i September ((>) 



I, p.3,000 

1,255.081 

80 7 

90.3 

Cotton ginned to 10 September (6) 

. 2,518,000 


3,129,791 

2,985,637 

74 1 

77 7 

(i) Area in cultivation on 

I July, less the ten-year, i925’34» 

average alaudoninent, about 

2.4 per 

cent. — 


(2) Area actually liarvebictl, per cent of aliandonment about 3 -2. — (3) Area actually harvested; the per cent 
of aliandonmcnt, about i 7, does not take into account about 10 million acres ploughed-up in 1Q30 after i July, 
under Agricultunil Adjustment Administration contracts — (4) Ten-j’car, 1024-33, average. — (5) In bales of 47H lb. 
net weight and exclusive of linteis - (6) In running liales, counting round bales as half-bales and exclusive of 
linters - {7I in cnltivjition on t Julv, less i S pei cent of abandonment 


11 ait r Cotton ex])orts during July were much below those of the corresponding 
month of the year 1033-34, amounting to 3,300 centals (Ooo bales) against 7,000 centals 
(1,700 bales), a decline of 58.5 % Total exports for the period (Jetober-July in the 
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present year were 132,70) centals {2yJ&oo bales) against 114,600 cental (24,000 
bales) ill the corresponding j^riod of 1933-34, an increase of 15.9 %. 

Peru: The area cultivated to cotton during the year 1934-35 is estimated at 
367,000 acres as compared with 322.400 acres in 1933-34 and an average during the 
years 1928-29 to 1932-33 of 309,000 acres; percentages: 113.8 and 118.8. 

Production of ginned cotton is placed at 1,634,600 centals (341,970 bales), 91.i % 
consisting of the Tanguis variety, l^ast year production was 1,327,800 centals (277,780 
bales) while the average was 1,218,000 centals (254,820 bales); percentages: 123.i and 
134.2. Production of cottonseed is 2,836,600 centals (141,830 short tons) compared 
with 2,233,300 centals (111,660 short tons) hi 1934 and an average of 2,038,000 centals 
(101,900 short tons); percentages: 127.0 and 139.2. 

India: Crops on the whole were in fair condition, according to a report dated 
10 September, 

Rainfall in Bihar and Orissa was general at the end of August and cro]3S were 
in fair condition. 

Rainfall in Sind up to 7 September was slight Cotton was flowering 

In the Punjab crop condition of cotton according to a telegram of 12 September 
was 97 % of the normal. 

Indo-China: The pickmg hi North Annam seemed better than that of last year 
It was considered average in some other provinces of Aniiam 

French West Africa: The crop liarvCvSted at the begimiuig of i<)35 in Dahomey 
gave better results than that of last year. There is a teiidenc\’ to grow more of the 
Ihran variety. The sudden cessation of the rains in the Sudan during the first 
quarter of the year mterfered with ripeuhig and a general decrease in yields is reported. 
The work of selection was continued during 1934. “ Allen variety is being adopted 

more and more by natives, the output of this type being more than double that of 1934 
and four times greater than that of 1933. 

Egypt: Maturation of the bolls is in progress and their opening is increasing in 
proportion. Harvesting began in the early cultivations in tlie Southcni Delta and 
in the lands under perennial irrigation in Upper Ivgypt. In basin irrigated lands, har¬ 
vesting is in active progress in both early and general cultivations. 

Up to the present, the condition of the crop has b:v’U satisfactory save in the 
areas in Middle Bgypt and Asyut province, where the attack of cotton-worm was 
severe, and except for what may be expected from the deleterious effect of the mi- 
favourable weather conditions, which .set in lately on the opening of the bolls in 
ccrtahi provinces. The effect will become more apparent in the following few weeks. 

Nigeria: In July the distribution of cotton, seed in the Northern Provinces was, 
continuing and was expected to exceed that of last year. 

Nyasaland: Owing to the abnormally cold weather exj^ericticed in J uly the breaking 
of the cotton was considerably delayed. The 1935-36 ])roduction of ginned cotton 
was estimated at about 64,000 centals (13,400 bales of 478 lb.) as compared with 
38,900 (8,100) in 1934-35 '23,700 (5,000) on the average 1929-30 to £<^33-34 (Na¬ 

tive and European production). Percentages: 164.6 and 270.1. 
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^ Uganda: Demands for seed and tjie acreage prepared.for planting were above 
normal in J uly. The abnomially dry conditions experienced during the month hindered 
plantingvS and it was expected that considerable resowing would be necessary in the 
plots planted in July. Early plantings withvStood the unfavourable conditions very 
satisfactorily. The acreage planted to the end of July amounted to 622,600 acres 
as against 684,600 to the some date last year. 

Tanganyika:^ Cotton prospects were good in July. The Mwanza crop was e.sti~ 
mated at about 130,000 centals (27,600 bales of 478 lb.) of which 40,000 (8,400) had- 
been already sold. 


FLAX 

Austria’ Flax had been lifted almost everywhere by the beginning of September. 
The fibre was .short but of good quality. 

Belgium: Flax shows fairly good yields but they are not up to expectations. Harvest 
yielded 110-130 centals per acre (200-240 bushels). 

Estonia: The weather during August was favourable to the growth of the flax crop. 

Irish Free State: An iixcrease in the flax acreage is reported. 

France: The flax harvest was finished in good conditions. 

Hungary: The quality of the flax crop for fibre in average. On 10 September, 
threshing of the flaXvSeed crop was generally finished, yields being rather light. 

Lithuania: The wet weather of August was favourable to the flax crop. 

Netherlands: Flax is rather short in the stalk and the crop is smaller in bulk than 
last year. The yield of seed is below normal. 

Poland: Crop condition of flax on 15 August was 3.4 against 3.4 on 15 July and 
3.2 on 15 Augu.st last year. 

Czechoslovakia: h'lax shows noticeable variation in condition. The crop is light 
and short where it has been affected by drought. On 1 vSeptember crop condition 
was between average and below average in tlie larger part of the producing areas. 

U. S. 5 . R.: Harvesting of flax was late this year and was still in progress at the 
end of August. On i September in the ITiiion as a whole, harvesting had been com¬ 
pleted on 90.3 % of the cultivated area. Up to the same date only 65 % of the flax 
harveste^l had been retted. Notwitlistanding this delay and a slight decline in the 
area sown, a larger crop than those of previous years is expected. 

Argentine. According to the monthly report published on 22 August b}’ the 
Department of Rural hX'onomy and vStatistics of the Ministry of Agriculture in Buenos 
Aires, the situation of the crops in the chief flax growing areas may be .summarised 
as follows. 
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In the last of the Province of Buenos Aires the hardness of the vsoil impeded 
sowings. They made rapid progress in the south-east and it appeared that there 
would be an increase in the area. In other parts, with the cxcej^tion of the north 
and east, conditions were generally favourable. In the north and we.st there was 
frost damage entailmg resowing. 

In the Province of Santa h^e vsowings were going forward rapidly and an increase 
in area over last year was anticipated in the south; this expansion will offset the de¬ 
crease which will occur in other parts of the Provhice. (krmina^ion was irregular 


Flax 



f) Area 




f) Productio.s 
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1,000 adres 

1935 

— 100 

=* 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 pounds 

1935 

** 100 
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Fibre. 


Germany ft) • 

51 

22 

20 

^35.5 

257.2! 


592 

343, 


59.210 

34,335 



Austria ft) • • 

5 

4 

7 

105.6 

62.9 

“*63 

70 

1031 

6,283 

7,011 

10,251 

*89.6 

’6i 3 

Belgium . . . 

46 

35 

42 

129.4 

109.7 

611 

482 

302 

61,109 

48.172 

30,209 

126.9 

201 9 

Bulgaria . . . 

10 

4 

1 

229.0 

941.2 


H 

2 


1,271 

222 

,,. 


Estonia . . . 

73 

53 

56 

138.2 

129.1 

”233 

156 

156' 

23.303 

15,618 

15.623 

149.2 

1*49.2 

Finland 1 ) . . 

12 

11 

9 

101.4 

129.4 

• • « 

37 

28, 


3,664 

2.799 



France .... 

56 

58 

54 

97.2 

104.8 

. . 

323 

356, 


32,334 

35.596 



N. Ireland . . 

28 

16 

17 

177 0 

161.9 


82 



8.236 

7,605 



Hungary . . . 

8 

8 

— 

104.0 

— 

“26 

27 

- 

2.575 

2.666 

— 

96.6 

— 

Latvia .... 

1681 

114 

no 

146.7 

152.7 

587 

1 357 

1 335 ' 

58.()62 

35.671 

33,510 

164,5 

175.1 

Lithuania . . . 

227 

150 

159 

151.6 

143.3 

1 

478 

514 


47.794 

51,360 


! ... 

Netherlands . 

23 

i 15 

24 

150.5 

97.5 

‘V48 

120 

i 158' 

14.771 

; 11,980 

15,769 

ii3.3 

, 93 7 

Czechoslovakia. 

33 

23 ! 

27 

141.3 

122.8 


122i 

l)2j: 

! 

! 12.246 

11,237 


! ••• 

U S S. R. 2 ). 

5.115 

5,214 

5.276 

98.1 

97.0 


11,685 

' 10,582 


1,168,454 

1,058,222 

... 


Egypt .... 

5 

1 

5 

3 

92.8 

1 

155.2 

29 

32 


2.932 

3,192 

2.069 

91.8 

1 

141.7 


Linseed 


Germany . . . 

51 

22 

20 

235.5 

257.2| 


140 

70 


249 

125 


... 

Austria . . . 


3 

4 



11 

10 

16 

20 

19 

29 

106.1 

70.8 

Btdgiura . . . 

46 

35 

42 

1*29.4 

109 7 

204 

160 

212 

364 

286 

378 

127.2 

96.1 

Bulgaria . . . 

10 

.4 

1 

229.0 

941.2 


19 

5, 


34 

8 



llungarv . . 

31 

30 

— 

104.6 

— 

160 

141 

— 

286 

251 

— 

iii.o 

— 

Italy . ... 

11 

II 


104.8 

61.9 

.. * 

46 



82 

177 

_ 


Latvia . . . 

168 

114 

no 

146.7 

152.7 

520 

334 

333 

928 

597 

594 

i55.5 

156.1 

Canada . . . 

215 

227 

463 

94.8 

46.4 

916 

510 

1.45C 

1,636 

910 

2.589 

179.7 

63.2 

United States . 

2,138 

969 

2.500 

220.6 

85.5 

8.064 

2.942 

7,573 

14,400 

5.253 

13,523 

274.1 

106.5 

India .... 

3,381 

3,261 

3,096 

103.7 

109.2 

9,363 

8,422 

8.534 

16.720 

15.040 

15,240 

111.2 

109.7 

Egypt .... 

5 

5 

3 

92.8 

155.2 

35 

42 

22 

62 

74 

40 

84.1 

156.7 

Eritrea .... 

5 

6 

8 ) 3 

85.6 

170.3 

23 

24 

“) 19 

41 

43 

•) 34 

95.5 

123.3 

Argentina. . .j 

«) 6.128 

') 8.103 
6.919 

*) 7.499 
•) 6,303 

75.6 

I 

81.7 

1 

) •• 

43,167 

38,306 


77,084 

68.404 




f) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years rclcrrmR to the Northern hemisphere, double 
years to the Southern. — ft) Production expressed in terms of ail-dried stalks. — 1) Flax mid heni]i. — 
2) “ Dolgunetz ” variety. — 3) Average 1931 *933 — 4) Area sown. — 3) Area liarvested 
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in the central and northern parts of the Province and losses there were appreciable 
but they were partly mitigated by the rains of August. Crops in the north looked 
better. 

An increase over last year was expected in Cordoba in the northern and (‘^ustern 
areas where land which could not be sown to wheat owing to the drought, has been 
vSown to flax. Sowing had not been started in other parts. Frost caused damage 
to a considerable proportion of the crop which had already sprouted. The situation, 
on the whole, improved after the recent rains 

Sowings in the Province of Hntre Rios were considerably impeded by drought. 
The sowings suffered considerably from the drought and the July frosts (Iravsshopper 
damage is reported from the north-east. 

In the Province of Santiago del I^lstero and in the Pampa Territory, drought 
impeded sowings, which were delayed and caused irregular sprouting. I'hcre was 
also frost damage. 

(Telegram of 20 September): The linseed in a considerable part of the country 
is backward in growth owing to the drought and absence of wanntli, which have caused 
serious damage to sowings, h'airly low outturns ol this crop are expected and it is at 
])resent in urgent need of rain in all parts. 

HEMP 

Austria: Hemp was rather backward at the beginning of September Seed formed 
satisfactorily 

According to the most recent e.stimate, the production of dried hemp stalks this 
year is alxnit 13,100 centals against 13,<>70 centals last \ear and an average of 16,070 
centals in the five years to 1033; percentages 960 and <St.(). Ilempseed pro¬ 

duction is placed at about t,ioo centals against 900 centals in 1934 and an average 
of 1,500 centals in r(j33; percentages 1250 and 7!) o. 

Italy The heiu]) crop suffered generally trom the spring frosts, inadequate rainfall 
and heat. In ICmilia, the output is expected to be a little smaller than that of last 
year and in Campania a crop about 25 % below that of 1934 is anticipated. 

Poland: On 15 August crop condition of hemp was 3 4 against 3.4 on 15 July 
and 3.3 on 15 August of last year. 

Czechoslovakia: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to hemp 
this year is about 1^,150 acres against iS,ioo m 1934 and 20,000 on the average of 
the five years ending 1933, percentages 100.4 and 90S 

On I September crop condition of hemp in most of the areas growing this crop 
was average. 


HOPS 

Great Bniatv and Northern Ireland: ('tciierally the weather conditions during 
August were ideal for hops and exce])t for crops on the drier lauds, which would have 
benefited from earlier rain,'growth was satisfactory. The cro]is arc‘ healthy and al¬ 
though the cones are on the small side the quality is i‘spt‘cle(l to be much better than 
usual. Very little disease is reported. The yield is aiiticijiated to be less than last 
year but equal to the average of the last ten years. 
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Hungary • The drying of hops was in progress on lo September. Quality is above 
average. 

Czechoslovakia: According to the most recent estimate, the ^Tea cultivated to hops 
this year is about 28,900 acres against 28,900 in 1934 and 32,600 on the average of 
the five years ending 1933; percentages 100. t and 88.7. 

Yields of hops will be generally smaller owing to the weather. Quality is satis¬ 
factory, however. The crop grew better in places where there was more moisture. 

United States: According to the most recent estimate, production of hops this 
year is expected to be about 47,100,000 lb., compared with 41,200,000 lb. in 1934 
and an average of 29,415,000 lb. in the five years 1929 to 1933. Percentages: 114.3 
and 160.1. 


TOBACCO 

Hungary: According to the most recent estimate, areas cultivated to tobacco this 
year was about 41,200 acres against 40,500 in 1934 5^,200 on the average of the 

five years ending 1933: percentages: 101.5 and 73.2. The corresponding production, 
is estimated at about 38,000,000 lb centals agahivSt 40,000,000 lb. and 72,000,000; 
percentages: 94.5 and 52.4. 

Tobacco leaves grew well after the rain. Gathering and drying of leaves was 
proceeding according to tlie report of 10 September. 

Italy: The non-irrigated crop in some parts of Phnilia and Venctia has suffered 
some damage from the unfavourable conditions of the year. In some places, production 
is thought to be rather low but of good quality. In the Salento area, on the other 
hand, the crop is larger than that of last year. 

Czechoslovakia: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to tobacco 
this year about 23,700 acres against 25,000 in 1934 21,000 on the average of the 

five years ending 1933; percentages 94.7 and 112.7. 

United States: The Department of Agriculture, in a report based on the outlcx)k 
on I September, estimates this year’s tobacco production at 1,264 million lb. against 
1,046 million lb. in 1934 average of 1,434 million lb. during the five years 

1929 to 1933. Percentages: 120.8 and 88.1. 

Japan: Weather conditions in August were favourable to the tobacco crop 

Algeria: Temperatures were very high during the first half of August and the 
tobacco crop suffered as the drought continued. The first leaves to be picked \\*vire brittle. 
Temperatures dropped during the second half of the month and there was vSome rain. 
The quality of the leaves picked improved and was fairly satisfactory. Drying was done 
in normal conditions. It is expected that the crop will be distinctly vsmaller than the 
last and equal or slightly superior to the average crop of the five years i929-t<>33. 

French Morocco: Harvesting of tobacco was finished at the end of August. Owing 
to the unfavourable weather, yields are not liigh. 
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OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao 

Haiti: Exports of cacao in July were 1,300 centals against 1,100 centals in July 
1^34, or 13.9 % greater. Total exports of the first ten months of the present year 
amount to 24,000 centals against 33,700 centals during the same period in 1933*34, 
d-ecline of 29.1 %. 

French West Africa. ICxports from the Ivory coast in the first seven months 
of the year reached 666,000 centals against 608,000 centals between January and 
July 1934. 

Gold Coast and British To^oland: Minor crop. —• Unfavourable weather conditions 
in June and July liindered reaping and drying of the minor crop, which is very small this 
year It was reported at the end of July that, owing to the low prices, the smallness of 
/ the crop and the unfavourable condititms, it was ex]iected that gro\\’ers would either 
pick and hold for offering with early main crop or leave the ]>ods on the trees, and 
that the amount of minor crc»]) to be offered for sale would not exceed 18 million pounds. 

The marketing of minor crop was small in July (3 millu n pounds), bringing the 
total s(dd to about 10 millK'H p(»unds by the end of tlie me .nth. At that date, the amoimt 
in farmers' hands was e.stimated at alxmt 3 million pc.unds 

Total crop. — The folic wing are the data of crop nuvement in the first ten months 
of 1934-35 in million ])ounds- 
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Oct I u U 

Jnh 

Oct lO'?! 



to Jnh lOV) 


to Jnl\ i<)34 

ailw'ay offloadings, Takoracii 
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T 

188 

2 

182 
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6 
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() 

1S7 
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I I 

218 

S 

187 

All i)orfs. 

• 
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17 
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Tea 


India: In North India the rainfall was deficient in July and crop prowspects were 
only fair; in the South the weather was showery, with strong wdnds, and prospects were 
poor Prcxluction up to the end of July in the North sliow^ed a decrease of 4,tjS6,4oo 
lb. on that up to the same date last year; that in the South w'tis 8 2 ahead of the 
corresponding figure for last year 

Indo-China: There was a plentiful picking in Tonkin througliout July. 

Japan' Crop condition of tea gardens at the beginning of September w’as bad 

Coffee. 

Brazil: According to the figures of the National Coffee Department, the total 
(jumitity of coffee destroyed up to 31 July 1935 w^as .p),501,000 centals Of this (piantity 
only 46,2<)7 centals avctc destroyed during the first month of the commerc'ial season 
commencing i July. 






Columbia: The coffee harvest was hindered by unfavourable weather and scarcity 
of labour. Very serious damage to the crop is reported in some districts. 

Guatemala: Voung coffee j)lantations on the Pacific cotist have been damaged by 
wind and drought. Elsewhere, flowering was normal and a plentiful production is 
expected in the country as a whole in 1935-36. 

Haiti: Coffee exports during July were 9,200 centals against 16,100 centals in July 
1934, 37-9 % smaller. I^vXports during the first ten montlis of the present year amoun¬ 

ted to 381,800 centals againjit 698,400 centals dining the same period of the year 1933- 
1934, substantial fall (44.4 %) is the result of the exceptionally poor crop of last 

year. Next year’s production, however, is expected to be plentiful and is estimated 
at 880,000 centals. 

Indo-China: Work in coffee plantations was a little hampered by rains in Tonkin 
at the beginning of July. 

Kenya: In July picking was well advanced in most districts and croj) prospects were 
satisfactory. 

The area planted to coffee was estimated by the end of July at 103,400 acres as 
against 102,700 in 1934-35 and 98,800 on the average i (>29-30 to 1933-34. Percentages: 
100.7 and 104.6. 

Uganda: It was reported in July that an abundant production of European Ro- 
busta coffee of good quality was expected, while pro.spects for the Arabica crop were less 
favourable. 

Tanganyika: During the month of July in the Arusha and Moshi districts picking 
was in progress and prospects were good The Bukoba crop, e.stimated at about 21,300,000 
lb., was coming in faster owing to the dry weatlier conditions. 


Groundnuts. 

Indo-China: Harvesting was proceeding in the delta of Tonkin and North Aniiam 
at the end of July and gave good results in the.se two areas. At the end of July growth 
was good in the mountainous regions of Tonkin, in the central part of Aniiani and in 
Cambodia. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of ICconomic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies commimicates the following details concerning 
groundnut area:— 


Area harvested in July. 3‘'^,i«o 50,401^ 

Area harve.sted from i January to 31 July . . 277,009 287,600 

Area planted up to the end of July.159,600 167,500 

French We^t Africa: Preparation of the soil for this year’s crop was made in good 
conditions in Senegal. The sowings were generally of g,ood quality and it was reported 
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that good resultvS had been obtained in the campaign agaimst the parasites of the ground¬ 
nut. Animals are being u.sed to a greater extent this year, h^xports in the first six 
months show a decline in weight of 30 % on those of last year. The oil establishment 
of Susa liave considerably increased their output. In Guinea, rainfall was abnormally 
low during the first quarter. In Dahomey there was much rain in the north but little 
ill the south. The 1934-35 crop was satisfactory in the north. Kxports of groundnuts 
in the shell from the Sudan during the firsf quarter of the year were tliree times as 
large as the shelled exports and twice as large as last year's. 

Egypt: The groundnuts crop is. growing and the pods are forming satisfactorily in 
the early cultivations. Watering is general in all cultivations, and hoeing is in progress 
in the late-sown areas. The crop is normal. 

Colza and sesame. 

Hungary: Sowing of winter colza had been fini.shed on 10 September in .some places. 
Germination was satisfactory. 

Netherlands^. Owing to the drought the condition of colza showed deterioration 
on IQ August and, consequently, production this year will be about 68,000 centals 
(137,000 bushels) against 126,000 (253,000) in 1934 72,000 (t,|.^,ooo) on the average 

of the five years ending 1933; percentages 54.1 and 94.9 

Czechoslovakia: According to the most recent estimate, area cnltivcited to rapeseed 
this year was about 9,140 acres against 3,300 in 193,4 3.49^ on the average of the 

five years ending 1933, percentages 277.1 and 262.2. The corre.sponding production is 
estimated at about 105,480 centals (210,960 bushels) against 32,120 (64,250) and 32,370 
(64,7,40); percentages 32<8.4 and 325.<S. 

Indo-China’ Yields were sati.sfactory in the delta of Tonkin and average in Cam¬ 
bodia. 

Tangavyka: It was reported in July that the Tandi crop of .sesame was a modt*rate 
one. In the Tanga district pro.spects were good. 

Jute 


India: The final e.stimate of the jute crop is as follows: 



1035 

1034 

Average 

19 ’ 9-33 

% 

1034 

100 

1035 

Aver 

100 

Area (000 acres). 

. • ■ i,>H 7 

2,670 

2,686 

72 9 

72 5 

Production (000 centals) . . . 

. . . 25.58s 


33,852 

75 « 

75 <’ 


Sericulture 

Italy: Mulberry production is estimated this year at 21,500,000 centals, compared 
with 25,200,000 centals in 1934 an average of 29,600,000 centals during the 
period 1929 to i<)33; percentages: 85.2 and 72.6. This year’s production, though 
small, will suffice for the greatly reduced silkwonn reaiing reciuiremeiits. Cocoon 
production is e.stimated at 39,200,000 lb. against 63,600,000 lb. in 1(^34 and an ave¬ 
rage of 94,000,000 lb. in the years 1929 to 1933; percentages. 61.7 and 41.7. 
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Bfazil’ According to the figures of the Brazilian Ministry of Agrictiture, the pro¬ 
duction of cocoons in 1934 was 1,323,000 lb. against 1.102,000 in 1933 and 882,000 
in 1932. 

hido-China: In Annain the July rains assisted the sproiitiug of young leaves. 
The crop of leaves was abundant and rearings became considerable at the end of J uly.. 
Considerable rearings were made; in the same month also in Cambodia. 

Japan: The quantity of silkworm eggs placed in incubation for the summer-autumn 
production is 2,861,000 ounces, that is, 3 % less than last year's quantity which was 
2,944,000 ounces and 15 % less than the average of 3,363,000 ounces of the five years 
1929 to 1933. 


FODDER CROPS 

Germany: Rainfall in August was inadequate for fodder crops. 

Austria: All kinds of mangels show poor development. Red and mixed clovers 
have given a good second cut. Crop condition of alfalfa is especially poor in north¬ 
eastern areas. The yield of clover seed of all kinds is fairly satisfactory. 

At the beginning of September hay from meadows cut only ouce and from upland 
meadows had been brought in everywhere. Aftemiatli on meadows which are cut 
two or more times is very slow. 

Owing to the cold weather of the second half of August in the mountainous 
areas, alpine pastures yield less and less. Common j>astures give a poor bite for 
animals. An appreciable shortage of fodder being experienced in many areas. 

The following are partial results of the hay cut (in looo centals and t,ooo short 
tons): led clover (two cuts), 11,440 (572) against 9,960 (49^) in *034 and i3,3<)o (665) 
in 1933; alfalfa (two cuts), 3,420 (171) against 2,890 (144) and 3,920 (i<)6); mixed 
clovers (two cuts), 4,560 (228) against 3,640 (182) and 4,340 (217); meadows (first cut) 
52,140 (2,607) against 47,420 (2,370) and 55,780 (2,789). 

Belgium: Pastures have been seriously affected by drought and it has been necessar^^ 
almost everywhere to give animals supplementary feeding. Owing to the drought the 
.second clover cut is not plentiful. 

Bulgaria: As a result of the drought during the first two decades of August no 
second cutting was taken in a large number of permanent meadows. This will 
be utilized as pasture; on the other hand, four cuts have been taken in temporary 
meadows in some districts as a result of the good rains received during the lavSt decade 
of the moiith. 

Estonia: Weather was rainy during August and unfavourable for hay-making. 
The supply of fodder will be greater than the average of the last ten years, but the 
quality will be mediocre. 

The growth of grass in pastures is sativsfactory. 

France: The good general rains which were experienced at the end of August and 
at the begimiing of September and which, except in the we^t, were followed by a week 
of fine weather, appreciably improved the position of fodder crops, permanent meadows, 









































grasses and pastures in particular, greening excellently and showing a very satisfactory 
condition in the middle of September. Fodder tubers and roots are giving average 
yields. The last cuts of hay and fodder grains were a little damaged by persistent 
rains in the west. 

The first sowings of early clover have begun rather earlier than usual in some places. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Root crops and pastures deteriorated during 
the firvSt three weeks of August when weather was warm and dry but they benefited from 
the rains of the last week. 

The hay harvest was completed in England and Wales during the early part of the 
month and the quality and condition of the crop is reported to be very good. Second 
cuts of clover, where taken, are light. Mangels have suffered less than the other root 
crops and it is anticipated that the yield will only be slightly below average. Turnips 
and swedes are a variable crop and there are many patchy areas. Roots are small and 
the yield will be under average. In Scotland, the root crops were in good condition 
at the beginning of the month. 

The yield of hay from temporary meadows is placed at 29.1 centals per acre and 
that of permanent meadows at 22.8 centals per acre. 

Hungary: All fodder crops improved somewhat after the rains. On 10 Septem¬ 
ber it was stated that an average outturn of mangels was anticipated. The second 
cuts in permanent meadows gave yields below the average. Pastures are affording 
some feed for live stock. 

Italy: It is confirmed that fodder crops underwent appreciable damage owing to 
the drought in the spring. The first cut was generally poor in quantity and quality. 
The August cut gave very poor results. 

The situation improved at the end of August and in the first days of September 
but fodder supplies are still inadequate. 

Latvia: Clover production is estimated at 29,310,000 centals (1,465,000 short 
tons) agaiiLst 26,601,000 centals (1,330,000 .short tons) in 1934 33,664,000 centals 

(1,683,000 short tons) on the average during the years i()iQ to T933. Percentages: 
110.2 and 87.1. 

Corresponding figures for the production of hay from permanent meadows are 
41,479,000 centals (2,073,900 short tons), 32.<>39,000 centals (1,646,900 short toiLs) 
and 39,418,000 centals (1,971.000 short tons) respectively; percentagCvS' 125.9 and 105.2. 

Netherlands: Condition of mangels was not at all satisfactory except on clayey 
soils. Red clover and pastures have suffered considerably from drought. ()n the higher 
lands clover has withered completely. In lower districts growtli has almost ceased, 

Poland: Weather conditions were not very favourable to fodder crops in the second 
half of August. Haymaking was in progress during the last week of the month nearly 
everywhere. In Greater Poland, where it is already completed, the second cut yields 
of hay and clover are pcx>r. 

Sweden’ The fine weather of August assisted haymaking. The liay is of good 
quality. Lifting of fcKlder roots is late owing to drought. On i September condition 
of fodder roots was 90, against 97 on i August this year and 103 on j September 1934, 
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According to the first estimate, production of hay from temporary meadows is 
109,200,000 centals (5,460,000 short tons) against 99,000,000 centals (4,900,000 short tons 
in 1934 and an average of 108,500,000 centals (5,400,000 short tons) in the five years 
1929 to 1933. Percentages: 110.4 ^nd 100.7. 

Corresponding figures of the production of hay from permanent meadows are: 
13,430,000 centals (671,000 short tons), 10,4(^0,000 centals (524,500 short tons) and 
12,693,000 centals (634,600 short tons): percentages, 128.0 and 105.8. 

Switzerland: Permanent and temporary meadows now*^ look much fresher as a result 
of good rains and a good yield is expected in the autumn. Winter fodder crops are 
developing satisfactorily. The aftermath is only average. On light .soils in particular 
the yield leaves much to be desired. The alpagcs have given satisfactory yields. 


Czechoslovakia: Fodder crops have suffered particularly from drought. The con¬ 
dition of clover sown in stubble is very poor. The aftermath in clover and perma¬ 
nent meadows is very slight, in several areas there was practically no growth. Alf¬ 
alfa, though suffering from the lack of moisture like other crops, withstood the 
drought better in deeper soils in .some areas. A shortage of fodder is being exper¬ 
ienced generally. 


Yugoslavia' Owing to the drotight, meadows gave, on the whole, a poor yield of 
hay except in the Drava area where the situation is oetter The quality of the hay, 
however, is good In August, the rains brought about an appreciably itiiprovement in 
the situation of tlu* fodder oroi)S. A strong demand for hay on the Yugoslavia markets 
and a consequent ri.se in prices is reported. 


Argentina. — (Telegram of 26 September): Fodder crops are backward for the 
time of year and pastures are poor in appearance. 


Canada: According to the mo.st recent e.stimate, production of hay and clover this 
year is about 275,760,000 centals (13,788,000 short tons) against 223,480,000 centals 
(11,174,000 .short tons) and an average of 287,100,000 centals (1.^,354,000 .short tons) 
in the five years 192(1*to 1933 Percentages: 123.4 96,1. 

United States’ The most recent e.stimate places the production of tame hay this 
year at 1,498 million centals (74.9 million .short tons) agamst 1,046 million centals 
(52.3 million short tons) in 1934 average of 1,366 million centals (68.3 million 

.short tons) in the five-year period 1929-33 Percentages: 143.2 and 1097. 

Corresponding figures for wild hay are. 246 million centals (123 million short tons 
95 million centals (4.7 million short tons) and 204 million centals (10.7 million short 
tons) Percentages: 259.0 and 120.8. 

French West Africa: The mangel crop is in full growth in (hiiiica and will provide 
fodder reserves for the winter. 

Algeria: Owing to the continuous drought, pastures wctc bare at the end of the 
month and stubble fields were almost entirely used up. 
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French Morocco: Pastures in all parts were completely bare at the end of August. 
Tlie watertable was lower than normal. Wadis were also at a low level. 

Tunisia: At the end of August pastures were not well supplied in the Tunis and 
Bizerta districts where animals were turned on the stubble. In the Kef area they were 
very bare and hardly yielded sufficient feeding for herds In Susa the fodder crops were 
fairly good, while in the Sfax area there is no permanent or temporary fodder excep- 
alfalfa grown at tlie oases. In both these areas pastures are completely dry, but, .supple¬ 
mented by stubble, they yield satisfactory feeding for herds. A shortage of grass, how¬ 
ever, is being experienced in the latter region 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
Livestock in England and Wales* 

The following table gives the numbers of livestock in England and Wales 
for the years 1926 to 1935 on holdings exceeding one acre in extent. 


Year 

Horses 

Total 

Ca 

Cows 

and heifers 
in milk 

ttle 

In calf but 
not in milk 

Heifers 
in calf 

Sheep 

Pigs 

1935. 

873.500 

6,538,600 

2,231.000 

382.200 

436,500 

16.470,700 

3,811.700 

1934 . 

885.600 

6.660.200 

2.213.900 

363.900 

417,300 

16,527.000 

3,320.200 

1933 . 

902.600 

6.620.200 

2.179,000 

358,200 

418,000 

18,089.900 

3,069,100 

1932 . 

917.100 

6.358.000 

2.116,600 

352.000 

402.800 

18,495.400 

3,184.600 

J93I. 

938.500 

6.065,000 

2.043,100 

321,700 

425.300 

17,749,200 

2.783,000 

1930 . 

961.300 

5.849.800 

2.033.400 

288.800 

352,800 

16,315,800 

2,310,200 

1929 . 

999.300 

5.957.600 

2.054.100 

293.700 

364.800 

16,105,500 

[ 2,366,500 

1928 . 

1,038.400 

6.026,000 

2.066.200 

301,700 

355.200 

16.386,100 

2.%7.900 

1927 . 

1.077,200 

6,275.200 

2,096,400 

307,000 

387,300 

17,072.300 

2,691.500 

1926 . . , . 

1,128.800 

6,253,100 

2.065,100 

294,600 

389,600 

16.858.700 

2.200.000 


In accordance with the general tendency for many years, the total number 
of horses at 873,500 again decreased, but as in 1934 there was an increase in the 
number of unbroken horses both under and over one year old, there was a 
decline of 1.7 % in the number of horses used for agricultural purposes (including 
mares for breeding) but the decrease in other horses was actually and relatively 
greater. 

For the first time since 1930 there was a net reduction in the number of cattle, 
the total of 6,538,600 being 1.8 %. or 121,600, less than in 1934. A further increase 
was recorded in the dairy herd, which, at 2,049,700 resulted in a new maximum 
figure for this class. The rise in the number of cows and heifers in milk of 17,100 
(0.8 was relatively smaller than in the case of cows in calf but not in milk which 
were higher by 18,300 (5.0 %) and heifers in calf, where there w^as an increase of 
19,2(^0 or 4.6 %. There was a general decline in all classes of “ other cattle ,, 
which Was most noticeable, however, among those under one year which were 
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87,900 (7.0 %) fewer, "Other cattle two years old and above declined by 32,800 
(3,1 %) and those one year old and under two showed a reduction of 55,500 (4.1 %) 

Although the total number of sheep in the country at 16,470,700 showed a 
small decrease of 56»3oo (0.3 %) the decline was restricted to ewes kept for breed- 
ing and other sheep between six months and one >ear old, larger numbers being 
returned in the other classes. The number of ewes kept for breeding fell by 2.6 %, 
those of " other sheep over six months and under one year old by 17 %. The 
number of " other sheep ** one year old and above increased by 4.3 while " other 
sheep " under 6 months old showed an increase of 2.1 %. 

A further considerable expansion took place in the number of pigs in the 
country, the total of 3,811, 700 showing an increase of 491,500, or 14.8 %, com¬ 
pared with 1934, the highest previously recorded. All classes of pigs were respon¬ 
sible for the general growth. 


Poultry in England and Wales. 


The figures in the following table have been compiled from returns furn¬ 
ished annually in June by occupiers of holdings exceeding one acre in extent: 


Year 

F<nvls tuificr 
niontli'’* (>l<i 

Fowls ovt r 

6 numllis ol<I 

Foils Oucks 

TlKuisaivl In ad 

(ieest 

Ttirke\‘' 

1035 • • • 

• • • 31.551 

26,890 

58.1 JO 

2,481 

646 

687 

1934 . . . 

• • • 33.440 

27,890 

61.330 

2,452 

650 

788 

1033 • • • 

• • . 33.735 

27.43f> 

61,171 

2,677 

661 

81I 

1932 . . . 

. . . 32 MO 

25,617 

57.747 

2,632 

573 

553 

1931 . . . 

. . , 29.006 

■23.558 

5^.564 

2.494 

551 

529 

i()3o . . . 

. . . 26,460 

21.441 

47.901 

2,383 

604 

667 

T929 . . . 

. . . 22,424 

2<>,333 

4^2.757 

2,^43 

616 

696 

1928 . . . 

. . . 20,344 

i'J.572 

39.916 

2,507 

620 

593 

1927 . . . 

. . . 21,172 

18,319 

39.491 

2,797 

653 

604 

1921 . . . 

. . . 13.114 

11,702 

24,816 

2,391 

517 

445 

IQ13 • • • 

. . . 15.^91 

13.735 

29,026 

2,188 

577 

652 


Last year the rapid rate of increase in the number of fowls which had 
been a feature of post-w’^ar 5ears, was considerably reduced, and in 1935 the 
total number of fowls declined by 3,200,000 (5.2 ''4,) to thus bringing 

the figure below that of 1933. With few exceptions, the decline was general 
throughout England and Wales and was shared by fowls over and under six 
months old. 

Unlike other classes of poultry, the number of ducks showed a rise of 29,000 
(1.2 %) to 2,481,000. A further small decline occurred in the number of geese 
of 4,000 (0.6%) bringing the total number dowui to*" 646,000. In the case of 
turkeys the decrease amounted to 101,000 (12.8 ^0) giving a total of 687.000. 
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Wool Production in England and Wales. 

Provisional estimates of the wool production of Pmgland and Wales in 1935 
are given in the following table with comparable figures for earlier years. 


Total clip Skill wool Total 
(greasy basis) (greasy basis) production 

(millions of pounds) 


1935. 

• • ■ . 55 

24 

79 

1934. 

. 

29 

85 

1933. 

. ^>3 

27 

90 

1932. 

.66 

23 

89 

1931. 

.62 

20 

82 

1930. 

• • • • 57 

22 

79 

1929. 

. 5 « 

23 

81 

1928. 

. 59 

24 

83 

1927. 

.62 

22 

84 

1926. 

.62 

19 

81 


The wool clip of 1935, on the basis of the results of the Census of 1930-31 
slid the provisional returns of the numbers of sheep in England and Wales on 
4 June 1935, may be estimated at about 55 million lb. This estimate is one million lb. 
less than the 1934 estimate, which was the lowest of the past ten years and reflects 
the decline of the sheep population which has been apparent since 1932. The decline 
in the sheep population may be attributed to the heavy slaughterings in the years 
ending May 1933 and 1934 when the production of skin wool is estimated to have 
been 27 million lb. and 29 million lb. respectively. In the year ended May 1935, 
however, the number of sheep and lambs slaughtered is provisionally estimated 
to have been about equal to the average of the five years ended May 1932 and the 
production of skin wool in the year ended May 1935, estimated at 24 million lb., 
although 5 million lb. and 3 million lb., respectively, lower than in the two pre¬ 
vious years, was one million lb. in excess of the estimate for the year ended May 
1932. The total production of wool, at 79 million lb., was 6 million lb. less than 
last year and is the smallest estimate since 1930. 


Livestock in Greece. 

In the following table figures are given showing the numbers of livestock 
in Greece at the end of the year 1934 compared with the figures for the corres¬ 
ponding period in each of the last ten years. 


Year 

Cattle 

Horses 

Asses 

Mules 

j Sheep 

Goats 

j Pigs 

Buffaloes 

Rabbits 

1934 . 

950,270 

346,589 

380,114 

171.308 

7,910,059 

5,206,494 

584,037 

52,980 

586,501 

1933 . 

913,513 

341,165 

374,480 

169,473 

7,427,129 

4,951,584 

506.807 

50,471 

561,626 

1932 . 

875.275 

324,234 

303.705 

160,388 

6,926,960 

4,677,525 j 

471,740 

45,782 

463,620 

1931. 

867,612 

325.294 

352,862 

159,507 

7,071,725 

4,625,990 1 

422,521 

45.885 

403,594 

1930.! 

837,175 

316,901 

343,271 

153,870 

6,799.067 

4,637,386 

335,407 

43,732 

317,250 

1929 . 

831,059 

323,339 

380,648 

147,817 

5,805,646 

4,179.214 

275,684 

43,001 

97,805 

1928. 1 

910,203 

290,306 

342,870 

149,610 

6,920,361 

4,919.118 

418,524 

44.680 

314,466 

1927. i 

908.585 

276.741 i 

328,152 

135,299 

6,441,830 

4,579.199 

452,595 

38,558 

292,216 

1926. ’ 

924,752 

280,522 

318,861 

147,601 , 

6,950,541 

4,669,489 

509,636 

38,762 

276,363 

1925 . 1 

854,230 

269,510 

299,233 

138.037 

6,636,433 

4,103,136 

451,561 

36,233 

208.329 

1924. 

844,452 

258,934 

1 

282,851 

138,730 

6,622,917 

4.169,281 

390,382 

19,293 

224,482 
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Health of live stock and feeding conditions were both satisfactory in 1934. 
The numbers of diseased. animals and of deaths resulting from disease, though 
greater for certain species than in 1933, were ap])reciably smaller than those 
of 1932. 

It is interesting to observe that foot-and-nionth disease, which had caused 
a large number of deaths among cattle and pigs in 1932. was completely absent 
in 1934. 

Production of fodder crops was slightly smaller than last year but this w^as 
supplemented by a good yield in pastures and meadows. 

It is necessary to add the following additional measures recently introduced 
to the many governmental provisions of recent years which are intended to 
assist stock-rearing and which were dealt with in the Crop Report of last July: 
(i) the encouragement of new co-operative dairy societies in order to introduce 
more rational and modern methods of stock-raising side by side with the wide¬ 
spread nomadic rearing; (2) the grant of a five year moratorium to breeders in 
the hire of pasture; (3) the encouragement of home production of live stock 
products, etc. 

Nevertheless, the predominance of the nomadic type of stock-raising subject 
to natural influences prevents a more rapid and constant increase than that 
achieved in recent years. 

The attempts made by the Government in 1932 to protect stock-raising by 
the restriction of imports of live animals and live stock products have not met 
with success. The increase in the cost of living and especially in the price 
of food led the Government to allow every freedom for the importation of 
these goods. Consequently, imports of live animals in 1933, 1934 and the first 
half of 1935 again reached the 1931 level. 

However, as a result of the work of tlie new co-operative dairy societies, 
domestic manufacture of live stock products is steadily progressing. The most 
noticeable increase is to be seen in the production of milk and there is an 
increase also in the number of dairy cow^s. Cheese production is also increas¬ 
ing gradually but at a .slower rate. The progress of the dairy industry is now 
bevSt seen in the case of cheese, where as well as a considerable decrease in 
imports, there have even been some exports since 1933. Imports of butter, 
sterilised and condensed milk, margarine and other food fats show little 
change. 

The domestic woollen industry made substantial progress, almost doubling 
the quantity of manufactured tissues in 1934 compared with 1930. Production 
of domestic wool, however, is still much too small to meet the requirements of 
the home industry and the latter is still unable to meet the demand of the 
Greek textile market. Consequently, imports of live sheep, as well as those of 
yarn and tissue still tend to increase but at a slower pace. 


S. 



Pig Population in Czechoslovakia. 


The following table shows the numbers of pigs in the various categories bn 
I July 1935 and at the same date in each of the three preceding years. 


YRARS 

1 

Total 

pigs 

1 CATKGURIKS' 

Board 

for 

repro¬ 

duction 

i Sows for reproduction 
(excluding for 

fattening) 

other pigs used for reproduction 
(including sows for fattening) 

6 months 
old and 
under 
t year 

I ye»'ir 
old 

and over 

young pigs , 
less than 

8 weeks old! 

1 

Pigs 8 weeks 
old and 
! under 

6 months 

i Pigs 

1 6 months 
old 

1 and over 

1935. 

3.016.294 

12,780 

158.821 

3O3J0I7 

713,700 

1 

1 

1,465,275 i 

362,701 

1934. 

3,887.837 


154.686 


1,011.757 

1,850,138 

459,838 

1933. 

3.314.123 

13.949 


339,581 

845.625 

1.574.623 

356,645 

1932. 

3.082.456 

12.687 

149.885 

3H.099 

770.354 

1,431,531 

406.900 


After a continuous and substantial increase in the number of pigs in 1933 and 
1934, there was a considerable contraction in 1935 amounting to 22.4 %. The 
declines in the different categories compared with 1934 were as follows: young pigs 
under 8 weeks, 29.5 %, sows for reproduction i year old and above, 23.182, pigs 
6 months old and over 21.i % pigs from 8 weeks to 6 months old 20.8 % and 
boars for reproduction, 8.1 % The increase in the case of sows for reproduction 
from 6 months to i year old was only 2.7 %. 


Animal Products in Brazil. 

I. - Meat Production, — The following are the official figures of meat product¬ 
ion in Brazil in 1934 and the three preceding years. 


1934 1933 1932 Kill 

(million lb ) 

Beef.1.593 1,229 

Mutton. 21 21 24 23 

Pork. 390 340 274 302 

Goat meat. 6 6 7 7 


These figures indicate that the production of beef and pork in 1934 appre¬ 
ciably larger than it was in the preceding years while mutton and goat meat, 
after reaching a record in 1932, declined in the two subsequent years. 

2. “ Production of milk, cheese and butter. — Production of milk and milk 
products has expanded considerably since 1931 as the following figures show. 

1934 1033 1932 1931 

Milk (000 Imperial gallons) . . . 536,300 524,640 505,940 495,300 

(000 American gallons) . . 644,050 630,050 607,590 594,810 


Cheese (million lb). 61 49 30 ig 

Butter (million lb.) . 267 219 214 130 
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Wool Production in New 2 ^aland. 

Details of the production of wool in New Zealand in the 12 months ended 
30 June 1935 are as follows, all figures being reduced to a greasy basis. 


Million Ib 

Exports of wool.222.3 

Exports of wool on skins. 9.0 

Wool used by N. Z. mills. 7.1 

238.4 

Increase in stocks held on 30 June 1935, com¬ 
pared with stocks at 30 June 1934. 37.5 

Estimated production, 1934-35.275.9 


The estimated production in 1934-35 is 24.6 million lb. smaller than the total 
for the preceding season. 

The decrease is due to the fact that this year shearing generally was com¬ 
menced and completed earlier than usual owing to the exceptionally dry and 
warm weather conditions in the late spring and early summer. 

Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Germany: According to the provisional estimates, milk production in Oemiany, 
excluding the Saar territory, is estimated at about 545,500,000 Imperial gallons 
(055,000,000 American gallons) of which 521,300,000 Imperial gallons (626,000.000 
American gallons) was obtained from cows and 24,200,000 Imperial gallons from goats 
(29,000,000 americaii gallons). 

Belgium: Cattle are still in a good state of health but it is proving difficult to 
maintain yields owing to the drought. 

Irish Free State I'odder supplies are ample for all noniial requirements. Milk 
yields show the usual seasonal decline. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Milk yields dropped considerably during 
AugUvSt owmg to the recent drought. 

Netherlands: Bad weather affected unfavourably the feeding conditions for milk 
cows. The outlook improved a little in the last days of the month. 

Compared with lUvSt year’s figures, milk production was practically nonnal in 
Geldern, Overijssel and vSouth Holland. It increased b}' 3.5 to to in Dreiithe. 
In other provinces milk yields declined as follows: Friesland, 2 to 3 North Brabtuit, 
5 %; Nortli Holland, 7 %; Groningen, 5 to 10 Idmburg, lo Ftrecht and Zeeland, 
10 to 15 %. 


Argentina: (telegram of 26 September): The condition of live stock is good. 
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Brazil: According to the figures of the Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture, the pro¬ 
duction of wool in 1934 was 36,376,000 lb., compared witli 35,274,000 lb. in 1933 and 
^ 1932. 

Algeria: Owing to the continuous drought, the scarcity of grass in pastures and 
reduced reserves of water the situation at the end of August had become very difficult, 
particularly for catle. Sheep up to tins time had maintained a fairly good condition. 
Of rains do not fall soon the live stock situation as a whole may become critical. 

French Morocco: At the end of August stubble formed tlie only feed for animals. 
The persistent drought resulted in abnormally low levels in the watertable and wadi 
and caused concern in the soutli. The condition of animals, however, was still fairly 
good at the end of August in the country as a whole. 

Tunisia: Though pastures were still dry, herds were able to find sufficient feeding 
n most parts at the end of August. The persistent drought however, has brought about 
a critical situation in some central and northern areas. 

Union of South Africa: With the exception of some areas in the Cape Province very 
little rain fell in the Union during the month of J uly. Rain is needed very badly in most 
divStricts of the Transvaal and in several di.stricts of this province these was a serious 
scarcity of water and grazing. Rain is needed also in Natal, Orange bVee State and 
parts of the Cape Province. 

Grazing, nevertheless, wass relatively plentiful throughout the Ihiion, but, witli 
the exception of that in parts of the Cape Province, it was (^f little nutritive value The 
reaped maize lands were, however, providing good feed for stock, and, on the whole, the 
animals were in fair to good condition. 

Prospects for the wool clip are good, and conditions tor the lambing season contin¬ 
ued to be favourable in most parts of the Union. Lambs were doing well, although 
some losses were suffered owing to extreme cold. 

Probably, chiefly as a result of the exceptionally cold winter and heavy frosts exi)e- 
rienced practically throughout tlie I'Uion, insect pe.sts and stock diseases have decreased 
everywhere and in vSome districts disease amongst stojk is practically non-existeiit 
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TRADE 



July 

Twelve months (August x-July 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports | 

Imports | 

Exports j 

Imports | 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


1935 1 

1934 1 

1935 1 

1934 

1934-35 1 

1933-34 

1934-35 1 

1933-34 

1933-34 

1933-34 

Exporting Countries: 



Wheat. — Thousand centals (1 cental «= 

100 lb.). 












Bulgaria. 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

220 

2.000 1 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

214 

88 

21 

0 

6,526 

15.496 1 

0 

0 

— 

-- 


4 

0 

0 ! 

0 

584 

0 I 

0 

0 

— 

— 


606 

688 

0 

0 

1,274 

1,596 1 

9 

507 

— 

— 

Romania .... 

478 

0 

0 

0 

2.538 

'Al 1 

4 

11 

— 

— 

Vugoslavia .... 

18 

126 

0 

0 

2.500 ! 

553 , 

2 

0 

— 

— 

U. S. S. R. 





r) 1.257 

I) 19,224 ' 

2 ) 814 

2) 0 

- 

— 


5.’494 

7,787 

0 

0 

86.627 1 

101.960 

2 

7 


— 

United SUtes . . . 

40 

500 

904 

432 

1.462 I 

11,775 

15,540 

6,757 

— 

— 


6,508 

9,908 

— 

— 

105.860 1 

84.770 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chile . 

2 

203 

15 

0 

659 1 

586 

410 

765 

— 

— 

Syria and Lebanon . 

24 

13 

0 

13 


423 , 

18 

198 

— 

-— 

Algeria ...... 


... 



1 ) 6.621 1 

i) 5,878 1 

I) 311 

I) 280 

— 

— 

French Morocco . . 

170 

789 

0 

0 

4.489 1 

4.674 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Tunisia. 





I) 1,625 

1 ) 809 1 

I) 181 

I) 1,109 

— 

— 

Australia. 

2.754 

^406 

0 

0 

44,924 1 

36,090 

0 

0 

— 

— 

New Zealand . . . 

... 




t) 0 

I) 181 

X 20 

i) 106 

— 

— 

ImporHng Countries: 
Oermany. 

0 

534 

159 

1,874 

121 ' 

12,516 

7.083 

17,148 

_ 



0 

0 

659 

505 

0 1 

0 

4.802 

4,872 

— 

_ 

Belgium . 

68 

119 

2,019 

2.048 

1,742 1 

1,459 

25.450 

26,905 

— 


Denmark. 

0 

0 

631 

877 

31 

9 

10.763 

6,764 

— 

__ 

ST>ain . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Estonia . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

121 1 

0 

0 

0 

— 

_ 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

774 

935 

0 

0 

9.420 

10,280 

— 


Finland. 

0 

0 

150 

128 

0 

0 

1,338 

1,098 

— 


France . 

1.290 

578 

1.305 

1,378 

22.688 

1,905 

15.278 

16,325 

— 

_ 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

106 

44 

9.515 

10,311 

827 

783 

113,179 

120,064 

— 

_ 

Greece . 

0 

0 

847 

196 

0 

0 

8.684 

6,285 

— 

_ 

Italy . 

0 

0 

1.537 

655 

9 

7 

12.353 

10.077 

— 


Latvia. 


0 



I) 293 

i) 0 

1 ) 0 

i) 0 

— 


Norway . 

0 

265 

306 

0 

0 

3,907 

3.761 

— 

_ 

Netherlands . . . 

46 

7 

875 

794 

81) 

1,303 

11,202 

13,649 

— 

_ 

Portugal. 


— 

44 

42 


— 

207 

384 

— 


Sweden . 

461 

366 

53 

66 

1.973 

375 

902 

1,089 

— 

_ 

Switr-erland .... 

0 

0 

1.155 

915 

2 

7 

10,750 

10,558 

— 

_ 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

148 

0 

4 

4 

849 

88 

— 

_ 

Ceylon. 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 


33 


— 

1 _ 

China . 

15 

29 

425 

0 

289 

185 

10,889 

I 11.202 

— 

1 

India . 

4 

2 

0 

66 

247 

44 

101 

j 165 

— 


Japan . 

— 


1 758 

635 

— 


10,878 

9.811 

— 

_ 

Egypt . 


1 

1 ... 



I) 51 

I) 9 

i) 1.257 

I) 7 

— 


Union of South Afr. 


1 

... 


1 ) 2 

I) 0 

i) 529 

. 1 ) 31 

~ 


Totals . . . 

18,304 i 25,187 

22,238 

22,176 

296,655 

304,762 

277,165 

I 280,312 

— 

— 




Rye. 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 







2,209 

0 

0 



Germany . 

Bulgaria . 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

123 

i 154 

0 

1 0 

128 

0 

0 

1 

51 

0 

783 

6.945 

18 

0 

5.393 

0 

22 


_ 

Hungary . 

I^aitvia . 

Lithuania .... 

Poland . 

Romania .... 

Sweden . 

7 

4 

284 

0 

51 

! 0 

1 

0 

317 

0 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0000 0 

728 
i) L‘»ll 
1,199 
11,671 

0 

2.000 

3,455 
I) 0 

49 
10,479 

0 

42 

0 

I) 0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

I) 0 

0 

229 

0 

31 

Mill! 

— 

U. S S R .... 


— 

— 

i) 547 

i) 3,280 

! ■*“ .. 


— 

— 

Canada . 

119 

0 

0 

0 

666 

1,444 

II 

0 

_ 

— 

Argentina .... 
Algeria . 

218 

225 

.7. 


5,882 
I) 24 

2,178 
I) 15 

I) 0 

I) 0 

- 

- 

Importing Countries: 

Austria . 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

71 

304 

9 

108 

220 

0 

31 

4 

0 

11 

0 

1 779 
1.797 
4090 

172 

4,813 

5,864 


- 

Fmland. 

Prance. 

Italy . 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

152 

2 

II 

201 

207 

75 

2 

15 

265 

161 

0 

4 

0 

0 

227 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

450 

35 

179 

2.535 

1.854 

1,173 

73 

126 

3.201 

5.110 

— 


Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

161 

20 

137 

20 

— 


Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

18 



United States . . . 

0 

0 

201 

571 

0 

9 

5,917 

7,055 



TotlU . . . 

824 

738 

1,350 

1,437 

25,732 

27,950 

24,265 

30,213 




X) s) S«e notea page 730. 







































I 

'COUNTRIES 


* Bxporitng Couninesi 
Oetmaay . 

H Bulgaria . 


. . . 
Hungary . . 

«aly . . . 
Lithuania 
Inland . . . 
Romania . . 

» Yngotlavia 
U. RjjS. S . 

, . 

traited States 
Argentina 
Chile . . . 

India . . . 

Japan . . 

Algeria . . 

French Morocco 
Tunisia .... 
Australia . 
Importing Countries 
^ Austria 
< •Btigium 
Denmark 
Estonia 

Irish JE^ee State 
Finland . 

•• Gr. Brit, and N. 
Greece . . . 
Norway . . 
Netherlands 
, Portugal . . 
Sweden 

Ceechoslovakia 
Ceylon . . . 

China . . 

In^'China 
Java and Madura 
Syria and Lebanon 

^gypt. 

UnicHi of South Afr 
New Zealand . . 
Totals . . 


Ircl. 


Bxpoeiing Countries:, 
Bulgaria 
Spaht 
Miibgary 

Poland . 

Romania 
Cseechoslovalda 
Yugoslavia . 

. S S. R. . 


1 


United States . 
Argentina . . 

Chile. 

India .... 
Algeria .... 
Egypt . 

French Morocco 
Australia . . . 
ImporitHg Countries. 
Germany T . 
Austria . . 
Belgium . . . 
Denmark . . , 

Irish Free State 
France .... 

Gr. Brit, and N. Iiel. 
Greece . . . 

Italy . . . 
Norway . . 
Netherlands 
SwlteeiMnd . . . 
dyria and Lebanon 
Tunisia . . 

ToWt 


. July 

TWSLyS MONTHS (AugUSt 2 -July 3 X) 

Twbuvb months 
(A ugust X'July 31 ) 

j EZPORIS 1 

IMPOIIXS 1 

Eacpoars | 

Imports | 

KXPORTt 

Imports 

1935 

X934 

Z935 

*934 

X934-33 

1933*34 

X934-35 

1933-34 1 

X933-94 

1933*34 


Wheat flour* — 

Thousand centals (x cental 

100 lb.). 


42 

454 

0 

4 

659 

5,578 

73 

55 

— 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

93 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

t- 


21A 

254 

88 

86 

4,266 

4.149 

1,543 

937 

— 

— 

26 

15 

0 

0 

809 

1,466 

0 

0 

— 

— 

251 

243 

2 

7 

3,748 

3.847 

95 

311 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

— 

— 

161 

11 

0 

0 

750 

282 

0^ 

0 

— 

~ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

— 

— 

4 

0 

0 

0 

40 

55 

0 

0 

— 

— 



• •. 


2) 558 

2) 655 

2) 205 

.*9 

— 

— 

■**774 

***800 

15 

*■*49 

9,310 

10,690 

390 

176 

— 

~ 

485 

560 

0 

0 

7,637 

7.582 

9 

2 

— 

— 

212 

205 

— 

— 

2,132 

2.447 


— 

— 

— 

2 

4 

It 

9 

49 

29 

66 

55 

— 

— 

40 

13 

0 

0 

309 

260 

4 

2 

— 

— 

443 

390 

22 

0 

7.203 

5.569 

46 

22 

— 

— 





I) 862 

I) 805 

I) 99 

X) 95 


— 

0 

2 

0 

*** 0 

51 

49 

0 

II 

— 

— 




• • • 

I) 597 

1) 187 

1) 62 

I) 247 

— 

— 

*lV279 

***860 

0 

0 

14,376 

10.922 

2 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

35 

33 

2 

0 

774 

992 


— 

7 

2 

4 

20 

51 

42 

148 

287 

— 

— 

2 

2 

42 

55 

IS 

13 

474 

580 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

42 

71 

0 

0 

527 

1,091 


— 

0 

0 

77 

99 

0 

0. 

849 

1,146 

— 

— 

247 

243 

836 

1,107 

3.400 

3.245 

9,103 

11,696 

— 

— 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

33 

13 

— 

— 

0 

0 

117 

73 

4 

4 

999 

930 

— 

— 

0 

0 

90 

64 

9 

7 

908 

880 

— 

— 



4 

11 



150 

137 

— 


0 

0 

0 

0 

~ 0 

~ 0 

2 

4 

— 

— 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

7 

20 

22 

— 

— 



22 

24 



403 

386 

- 

— 

0 

20 

93 

55 

57 

165 

1.499 

1,316 

— 

— 



40 

26 

— 

— 

388 

337 

— 

— 

_ 




— 

— 

i) 1,074 

1) 985 

—' 

— 

4 

4 

*’* 0 

*** II 

62 

77 

101 

888 

— 

— 




« • • 

I) 0 

I) 0 

X) 68 

1) 93 

— 

! — 




• • • 

I) 2 

I) 0 

1 ) n 

1) 9 

— 

— 





I) 2 

1) 2 

X) 209 

I) 187 

— 

— 

*4,195 

*4,084 

*1344 

1*,’808 

56,967 

58389 

20,334 

23B92 


— 



Barley* — Thousand centals (i cental = 

loo lb.). 



0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

522 

0 

0 

— 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

22 

0 

0 

93 

1,093 

24 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

176 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

278 

229 

0 

0 

7,180 

3,538 

0 

0 

— 

— 

150 

474 

0 

0 

4.198 

14.654 

0 

4 

— 

— 

31 

0 

0 

0 

1,140 

1,116 

2 

2 

— 

— 

0 

13 

0 

0 

538 

176 

0 

0 

— 

— 



... 


I) 3,120 

i) 10.728 

— 

— 

— 

— 

’**527 

**238 

0 

0 

7,227 

820 

0 

0 

— 

— 

262 

75 

174 

150 

2,132 

2,531 

5,291 

165 

— 

- 

399 

699 


— 

9,588. 

11,680 


— 

— 

— 

13 

386 

0 

0 

1,217 

2,004 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

4 

2 

392 

2 

13 

95 

— 

— 





I) 1.155 

X) 1.111 

X) 739 

I) 465 

— 

— 



... 

•.. 

1) 0 

I) 139 

X) 18 

1) 0 

—- 

— 

***172 

414 

0 

0 

5,706 

2.635 

0 

0 

— 

— 

53 

130 

0 

0 

1380 

1,407 

0 

0 

— 


0 

0 

170 

545 

2 

2 

10,498 

7,648 



0 

0 

82 

223 

0 

0 

1,574 

2.584 

— 

— 

2 

57 

342 

496 

454 

655 

8.481 

9,017 

—• 

— 

0 

26 

139 

159 

1.398 

977 

1,030 

1.314 


— 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

11 

256 

212 

— 


0 

0 

267 

304 

2 

0 

3,982 

3,840 

— 

— 

0 

0 

1,089 

1.012 

9 

26 

14,315 

20,322 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77 

4 

— 


0 

0 

90 

57 

0 

0 

1,847 

1,120 

— 

— 

0 

0 

11 

0 

2 

0 

168 

293 

— 

— 

0 

0 

401 

899 

194 

26 

5,913 

11,543 

— 

— 

0 

0 

165 

209 

0 

0 

2,696 

2.412 


— 

4 

0 

0 

7 

139 

93 

44 

216; 

—- 

•— 





I) 201 

I) 79 

X) 1,008 

1) 575 

— 

—• 

*1391 

*2,743 

>,936 

*4363 

47347 

*56369 

57,976 

61331 

— 
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a 

s TOX.V * 

XWblvs months (August x-July 31 ) 

Twblvs MONTII 9 ' 
(August If July 3 x) 

COTJNTRIB 8 

Rxpoaxt 

iMpoars 

BxFoaxs 

IMPORTS 

Bxcports 

Imports 


X935 

X934 

X935 

X934 

I934‘35 

X933-34 

X934-35 

X933-34 

1933-34 

1933-34 




Oats. 

— Thousand centals (i cental ** 100 lb.). 


. 

Eitporting CtnnUf%e$: 











Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

— 

— >• 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

761 

0 

0 

— 

— 

I 4 thuania .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

212 

2 

0 

0 


— 

Poland. 

55 

37 

0 

0 

994 

304 

0 

0 

— 


Romania. 

4 

. 0 

0 

0 

68 

505 

0 

0 

—- 


Czechoslovakia . » 

22 

0 

0 

0 

53 

741 

2 

0 

— 


Yugoslavia .... 

4 

29 

0 

0 

280 

112 

0 

0 

— 

— t 

Canada . 

364 

291 

0 

0 

4,965 

2,070 

0 

2 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

35 

4 

9 

49 

150 

123 

4,824 

71 

— 

— 

Argentina .... 

280 

919 

— 

— 

13,342 

7,117 


— 

— 

.— 

Chile . 

157 

258 

0 

0 

1,243 

1,532 

0 

0 



Tunisia. 





t) 410 

t) 37 

1 ) 0 

I) 22 

— 

— 

Australia. 

7 

2 

0 

0 

265 

33 

2 

2 



Importing Counties: 











Germany. 

0 

2 

179 

4 

13 

1,931 

4,797 

97 


— • 

Austria . 

0 

0 

57 

117 

0 

0 

287 

450 

— 


Belgium. 

0 

0 

117 

119 

0 

0 

432 

390 

— 


Denmark. 

0 

0 

53 

24 

657 

26 

884 

373 

— 

— 

Rstonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

— 


Finland . 

0 

0 

0 

44 

2 

9 

11 

549 



Prance. 

0 

0 

55 

35 

33 

179 

425 

236 

— 

— 

Gr. Bnt. and N. Irel. 

4 

4 

489 

227 

20 

20 

3,488 

4.894 

— 


Italy . 

0 

0 

238 

185 

0 

0 

4.610 

2,811 



l^atvia.. 



... 


I) 0 

1) 0 

I) 0 

1 ) 2 

— 


Norway . 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

4 

64 

2 

— 


Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

97 

42 

11 

20 

873 

1,142 

— 

— 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

2 

7 

37 

9 

24 

915 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

271 

317 

0 

0 

4.354 

4,780 

— 

... . 

Algeria. 



... 


1 ) 128 

I) 53 

I) 126 

1 ) 276 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

932 

1.546 

1,611 

1,170 

22,898 

15.608 

25,203 

17,008 

- 

— 




Maize. — Thousand centals (x 

cental =» 

100 lb.). 









Nine months 


Twelve months 







November t Jul> 31 ) 


(Nov. i*Oct. 31 ) 

Exporting Countries' 











Bulgaria. 

0 

53 

0 

0 

399 

1,865 

0 

0 

2,564 

0 

Hungary .... 

0 

35 

419 

0 

130 

884 

926 

0 

1.056 

0 

Romania . 

1,351 

198 

0 

0 

8 371 

7,778 

0 

2 

10.115 

2 

Yugoslavia .... 

613 

911 

0 

0 

10,573 

8,561 

0 

2 

11,810 

2 

United States . . . 

4 

265 

3,164 

13 

220 

1,843 

13,944 

123 

2,401 

763 

Argentina . , . 

17,253 

13,944 

— 

— 

99,931 

95,941 

— 

-- 

128,166 

—* 

Java and Madura 

37 

2 


— 

1,347 

911 

— 


924 


Indo'China .... 

553 

776 


— 

6,063 

4,456 

— 

— 

8,439 


Syria and I^ebanon . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

66 

0 

66 

Rgvpt . 



... 


I) 0 

I) 2 

I) 20 

1 ) 13 

2 

20 

Union of South Afr. 

"*68 

0 



6,660 

0 

I) 0 

I) 421 

3,693 

432 

Importing Countries: 











Germ.iny . 

0 

0 

474 

844 

0 

0 

7.088 

5,031 

0 

7,452 

Austria . 

0 

0 

697 

664 

0 

2 

7,855 

8.184 

2 

10,448 

Belgium . 

24 

51 

1,552 

1,508 

569 

417 

11,360 

11.843 

822 

16.824 

Denmark . 

0 

0 

1,459 

527 

0 

0 

4.061 

2,791 

0 

4,586 

Spain . 

0 

0 

57 

179 

0 

0 

492 

1,027 

0 

1.9U 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

1 0 

694 

952 

0 

0 

4,440 

4.482 

0 

6.543 

Finland. 

0 

0 

88 

57 

0 

0 

452 

1,193 

0 

1.312 

France . 

0 

2 

780 

690 

9 

20 

11,200 

10,271 

22 

13,607 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

287 

375 

6,821 

3.975 

1,702 

1,590 

45,914 

47,411 

2,116 

66.597 

Greece . 

0 

0 

101 

0 

0 

0 

827 

31 

0 

37 

Italy . 

0 

0 

794 

791 

2 

2 

2,538 

2.939 

2 

3.874 

Norway . 

0 

0 

282 

295 

0 

0 

1,731 

2,187 

0 

3.084 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

1,579 

1,171 

0 

13 

14,586 

16,193 

13 

22.011 

Poland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

57 

0 

60 

Portugal. 



13 

185 

— 


450 

1,164 

— 

1.669 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

190 

108 

0 

0 

529 

2,912 

0 


Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

130 

181 

0 

0 

1,235 

1,336 

0 

1,79/ 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

240 

1,382 

0 

0 

2.057 

4,365 

0 

5.150 

Canada . 

0 

0 

617 

346 

4 

2 

3272 

2.866 

2 

4,090 

Japan . 



399 

0 

— 


412 

2 

— 

2 

Tunisia. 

... 

... 


... 

X) 2 

r) 0 

I) 55 

i) 101 

4 

10 } 

Tvtids . . . 

20,190 

16,612 

20,550 

13368 

135,984 

124,287 

135,451 

127.013 

172,153 

ITSjmt 


x) l^ee aotei page 730. 
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Joi-Y Sbvbn Honrra (Jaoumy i-July 31) (jSSy'iI!Sc”i> 


COtJNTRIBS 

1 Expokts 

Imports || 

Exports | 

Imports | 

Exports 

Imports 


m5 

1934 

X935 

1934 

X935 1 

1934 

1935 

1934 

1934 

1934 

Exporting Countrtss: 



Rice. 

— Thousand centals (x cental « 100 

lb.). 



Spain . 

4 

93 

0 

0 

379 

284 

0 

0 

1.010 

0 

Z^y . 

no 

251 

7 

0 

1,512 

1,852 

46 

18 

3,519 

44 

United States . . . 

57 

79 

13 

60 

977 

628 

425 

328 

917 

558 

Brasil. 

t * t 



— i) 

604 t) 

300 

— 

— 

734 


India . 

1.997 

2.165 

201 

467 

27.741 

22.802 

2.f43 

3,803 

31,242 

8,852 

IndO'China .... 

2.255 

2 773 

.,, 


28,380 

19,518 I) 

7 I) 

2 

28,462 

I) 2 

Siam . 



— 

- I) 

17,842 1 ) 

19,251 

— 

■— 

43,202 

— 

Bgypt . 

. .« 

• • • 


... I) 

578 J) 

1,078 I) 

13 1 ) 

4 

1,508 

9 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

37 

84 

392 

578 

245 

403 

2,416 

3.120 

745 

6.341 

Austria . 

0 

0 

55 

49 

0 

0 

381 

366 

0 

633 

Belgium. 

4 

9 

71 

139 

24 

66 

525 

816 

97 

1,446 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

0 

60 

82 

0 

137 

Bstonia . 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

-- 

7 

9 


15 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

11 

4 

0 

0 

42 

40 

2 

57 

France. 

31 

20 

708 

1.554 

401 

448 

5,631 

8.726 

661 

14.171 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

7 

24 

498 

247 

106 

106 

2,116 

1.991 

174 

2,862 

Greece . 

0 

0 

62 

44 

0 

0 

340 

304 

0 

313 

Hungary .... 

0 

0 

22 

57 

0 1 

0 

183 

236 

0 

448 

lAt^^ . 




1 ) 

0 r) 

0 1 ) 

4 i> 

4 

0 

11 

Uthuania .... 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

15 

Norway . 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

73 

64 

0 

106 

Netherlands . . . 

148 

181 

163 

534 

1.151 

1.034 

1,830 

2,407 

2.013 

3,629 

Poland . 

24 

18 

218 

337 

79 1 

82 

899 

688 

157 

974 

Portugal . . . 



115 

73 

— 

— 

287 

373 

— 

575 

Sweden .... 

_ 


4 

33 

— 

— 

168 

161 

— 

223 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

0 

44 

26 

0 

0 

256 , 

203 

0 

397 

Czechoslovakia 

0 

0 

115 

258 , 

0 

jD 

778 1 

761 

0 

1.497 

Yugoslavia . . . 

0 

0 

29 

31 

® 1 

0 

227 1 

218 

0 

439 

Canada . 

0 

0 

84 

46 

2 ' 

2 

547 1 

569 

4 

732 

Chile . 



26 

24 1 

— 1 

— 

143 1 

150 

— 

340 

Ceylon . 

0 

0 

1.065 

807 

2 1 

2 

7,117 1 

6,433 

4 

10.977 

China . 

2 

2 

2,055 

1.025 1 

55 

137 

26,718 1 

10,831 

150 

17,000 

Java and Madura 

9 

4 



13 ‘ 

55 I) 

2.460 ' 1 ) 

95 

132 

1,356 

Japan . 

7 

26 

51 

0 

635 1 

1.285 I 

128 ! 

64 

1,457 

152 

Syria and I^banon . 

0 

0 

13 

26 

0 

0 1 

223 1 

273 

0 ' 

' 428 

Algeria . 


... 

... 

1 ) 

2 t) 

4 , 11 ) 

99 I) 

313 

9 1 

! 

Tunisia . 



... 

1 ) 

0 I) 

0 I) 

20 1 ) 

42 

0 j 

1 ,57 

Union of South Aft. . 




... I) 

0 I) 

0 1) 

507 I) 

608 

0 

' 1,164 

Australia . 

'*■ 15 

‘”26 

2 

4 I) 

148 

141 

29 

37 

244 

49 

New Zealand . . . 




... .) 

0 I) 

0 I) 

46 I) 

51 

0 

73 

Totals . . . 

4,705 

5,755 

6,035 

6,446 11 

80,876 ' 

69,478 

56,898 ' 

44,199 

116,443 

76,457 




Linseed 

. — Thousand centals (i cental *=» 100 

lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 











Uthuania .... 

9 

0 

0 

0 

88 1 

49 

0 

0 

141 

0 

Argentina .... 

2.718 

1.845 

— 

— 

25.155 1 

19,068 

— 

— 

30.303 

— 

India . 

117 

454 

0 

0 

1,336 ' 

3,525 

0 

0 

6,175 

0 

Tunisia. 




I) 

0 I) 

0 I) 

0 I) 

2 

0 

2 

Importing Countries- 





1 






Germany. 

0 

0 

60 

419 

01 

2 

2,590 

5,040 

2 

6.986 

Belgium . 

0 

2 

137 

104 

82 

46 

1.473 

1.078 ' 

68 

1.790 

Denmark. 



26 

33 

— 1 

— 

337 

243 

— 

359 

Spain . 

— 

— 

26 

7 

— 

— 

218 

'52 1 

— 

366 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

2 

2 

4 

4 1 

15 

4 

IHnland . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 , 

0 

46 

77 

0 

104 

France . 

0 

0 

456 

326 

2 

4 

3,461 

3.585 

7 

5.243 

Gr Bnt. and N. Irel . 

0 

0 

547 

309 

2 1 

2 

3,179 

2.835 

15 

4,123 

Greece . 

0 

0 

15 

13 

0 1 

0 

64 

62 

0 

112 

Hungary .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 ' 

4 

0 

0 

13 

0 

Italy . 

0 

0 

86 

106 

0 1 

0 

917 

840 

0 

1,422 

I«atvia . 




... I) 

49 |i) 

29 I) 

46 I) 

35 

79 

86 

Norway . 

0 

0 

15 

42 

0 ' 

0 

346 

280 

0 

337 

Netherlands .... 

0 

2 

251 

571 

55 1 

51 

5.997 

3,891 

77 

7,108 

Poland *. 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

161 

0 

170 

Sweden . 



64 

93 

— 

— 

591 

672 

— 

849 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

18 

35 

0 1 

0 

384 

340 

0 

556 

Yugoslavia . . . 

0 

0 

1 2 

9 

0 ' 

0 

128 

97 

0 

139 

Canada . 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

2 

256 

256 

4 

443 

United States . . 

_ 

_ 

1 1.254 

459 

— 


6,292 

4,846 

— 

7.934 

Japan . 

0' 

0 

44 

15 

2 

2 

351 

355 

2 

434 

Australia . 

0 

0 

44 

146 

0 

0 

527 

346 

0 

560 

Totals . . . 

2,844 1 

2,303 

3,047 

2,729 

26,781 

22,786 

27,207 

25,197 

36,901 

39,127 


1) See notes page 730 . 






























— 1^1 


s 


COUNTRIES 

July 

Seven 

UONTBS (January-x July 31 ) 

Twblvb montbs 
(J anuary x-Dec. 31 ) 

Exports 

lUPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1935 

1934 

1935 

X934 

X935 

1 X934 

x935 

1 X934 

X934 

X934 

Exporting Countrios: 




Butter. — (Thousand 

lb.). 




Austria . 

522 

452 

2 

2 

3,212 

2,619 

9 

150 

7.053 

157 

Denmark. 

27.538 

29,304 

117 

0 

181.926 

203,501 

185 

9 

330,311 

20 

Estonia . 

3.269 

2,824 

0 

0 

12.555 

11,823 

0 

0 

22,306 

0 

Irish Free State . , 

13.241 

10.823 

13 

9 

37.033 

32,816 

24 

68 

56,886 

84 

Finland. 

1,969 

2.709 

0 

0 

13,913 

15,937 

0 

0 

24,463 

13 

Hungary. 

119 

701 

0 

0 

2.480 

4.418 

0 

0 

8,790 

0 

I<atvia. 


... 

... 

... 

I) 16,041 

I) 15,629 

X) 0 

X) 0 

34,615 

0 

Mthuania .... 

3.792 

2,961 

0 

0 

13.11) 

11,828 

0 

0 

21,321 

0 

Norway . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

247 

344 

0 

2 

547 

2 

Netherlands . . . 

9,301 

9.218 

9 

86 

62,237 

54,950 

229 

370 

81,320 

U73 

Poland. 

1,781 

2.482 

0 

0 

4,793 

6,100 

2 

0 

9,782 

9 

Sweden . 

4.813 

4,894 

0 

0 

28.678 

30,567 

2 

2 

51,152 

4 

U. S. S. R. 



— 

— 

2 ) 7,311 

2 ) 6.936 

— 


83.562 

— 

Argentina .... 

86 

1*92 

— 

— 

9.661 

8,680 


— 

18,345 

— 

India . 

24 

9 

60 

33 

121 

108 

437 

342 

212 

642 

Syria and I<ebanon . 

33 


2 

88 

333 

141 

205 

472 

293 

809 

Australia. 

6.997 

6,682 

0 

0 

157,380 

141.328 

2 

0 

246.784 

2 

New Zealand . . . 

23.746 

14.718 


— 

180.669 

176,000 

— 

—■ 

292,830 


Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

2 

0 

10.461 

9,154 

91 

7 

88.549 

56,983 

9 

136,165 

Belgium . 

7 

4 

227 

293 

37 

62 

7,815 

11.169 

108 

20,629 

Spam . 

4 

2 

4 

0 

20 

7 

71 

134 

15 

143 

France. 

1,138 

6)1 

no 

128 

5.595 

3,964 

754 

8,907 

7,297 

9,603 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

1.810 

525 

102.850 

108,133 

12.807 

8.327 

667,950 

708,819 

12,635 

1.086.713 

Greece. 

— 

— 

106 

93 

— 

— 

448 

289 

— 

690 

Italy . 

40 

22 

84 

355 

216 

220 

659 

3,159 

276 

3,801 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

15 

13 

2 

0 

106 

615 

0 

653 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

201 

86 

0 

22 

1,962 

1.482 

22 

2.229 

Canada . 

40 

44 

22 

7 

245 

214 

64 

2.815 

428 

2,873 

tTniled States . . . 

260 

101 

176 

68 

946 

915 

21,663 

412 

1,321 

1,164 

Ceylon. 

— 

— 

46 

55 

— 

— 

529 

459 

— 

681 

Java and Madura 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1 ) 5,289 

1 ) 5,785 

— 

10,313 

Japan . 

— 

— 

0 

4 

— 

— 

13 

37 

— 

64 

Egypt . 





1 ) 112 

I) 51 

I) 529 

I) 392 

82 

789 

Tunisia. 





I) II 

I) 2 

i) 1.133 

I) 1 127 

22 

2,114 

Totals . . . 

100,532 

89,320 

114,505 

118,607 

751,701 

737,516 

798,629 

803,999 

1,312,787 

1,281,539 

Exporting Countries: 




Clheesc. — (Thousand 

lb.). 




Bulgaria. 

265 

236 1 

0 

® 1 

1.742 

719 

0 

0 

2,652 

0 

Denmark. 

853 

1.235 1 

0 

2 

7.544 

7.945 

20 

18 

13.891 

73 

Finland. 

425 

551 

4 

0 ! 

4,905 

4,109 

9 

9 

8,523 

40 

Italy . 

2.571 

2.549 j 

1.157 

1.107 

30,576 

31,013 

6.292 

6,074 

55,248 

10,214 

leithuania .... 

2 

75 

0 

0 

450 

1.120 

2 

0 

2.200 

2 

Norway . 

174 

346 

11 1 

9 

1,607 

2.306 

134 

99 

4.418 

214 

Netherlands . . , 

11,590 

12.200 

60 

448 

76.728 

77.380 

414 

875 

134.892 

1.455 

Poland. 

33 

582 

22 

40 

534 

1,579 

187 

362 

3,926 

531 

Switzerland .... 

4.279 

2.822 

209 

390 

23.049 

22.196 

1,874 

2,954 

39,143 

5,353 

Czechoslovakia . . 

110 

183 

302 

220 

908 

937 

1,479 

1,543 

1.995 

2,628 

Yugoslavia .... 

690 

723 

2 

2 

1.859 

1,775 

31 

26 

4,045 

57 

Canada . 

5.362 

7.835 

132 ! 

60 

9,515 

13,794 

642 

505 

61.167 

946 

Australia. 

223 

485 

11 I 

7 

9.132 

4,967 

35 

37 

12,467 

77 

New Zealand . . . 

5.875 

14,006 

0 j 

0 

118,539 

140,755 

0 

0 

222,266 

2 

Importing Countries’ 











Germany . 

35 

117 ! 

5,384 

7,308 

465 

1,197 

34.584 

43.713 

2,114 

74,488 

Austria . 

620 

300 

163 

150 

4,303 

1,920 

1.146 

1,151 

3,860 

1,720 

Belgium . 

22 

22 

4.420 

3,761 

148 

254 

28.052 

25,316 

353 

47,818 

Spam . 

n 

11 1 

139 

179 

79 

95 

1,418 

1,283 

123 

2,482 

Irish Free State . . 

51 

22 1 

4 { 

2 

201 

88 

40 

35 

514 

64 

Prance. 

1.459 

1.422 

2.379 i 

3.752 

14,610 

14,747 

19,507 i 

19,553 

25.973 

35.173 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

4)4 

450 ; 

23.206 : 

28.087 

3.146 

3.236 

181,8)6 

201.468 

5,968 

334,718 

Greece. 

0 

71 

95 

11 

126 

871 

899 

128 

1,144 

295 

Hungary. 

46 

2 

0 1 

0 

141 

53 

2 

0 

176 

0 

Portugal. 

_ 

_ 

24 

37 

— 

— 

201 

192 


525 

Sweden. 

_ 

_ 

62 

44 

— 

— 

657 

567 

— 

1,248 

United States . . . 

119 

115 

2,831 

3.212 

785 

809 

26.736 

26.204 

1,512 

47.532 

India . 

0 

0 

75 

73 

2 

2 

628 

538 

4 

1,151 

Java and Madura 




TV- 

— 

— 

i) 855 

1 ) 825 

— 

1,656 

Ssrria and UetNanon . 

24 

93 

“* 2 

33 

340 

223 

560 

597 

534 

1.221 

Algeria. 





I) 77 

I) 62 

I) 5,939 

I) 5,730 

119 

11,288 

Egypt. 





I) 35 

X) 51 

I) 3.336 

1 ) 2.754 

126 

6,537 

Tunisia ...... 





1 ) 29 

ri 73 

I) 1,380 

I) 1,464 

86 

2,959 

Totals . . . 

3*5,253 

46,453 

40,694 

48,934 

311,575 

334,276 

318,875 

344,020 

609p439 

592,467 


i) 3 ) See BOtee page 730. 















































COUNTRIES 


Bitporttng Countries 
United States . . 
Argentina . . . 
Brasil . i . . . 

India . 

Egypt. 

Importing Countries 
Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgfum .... 
Denmark .... 

Spam . 

Estonia .... 

‘Finland. 

Fiance ... 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel 

Greece . 

Hungary .... 
Italy .... 

I<atvia. 

,Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 

Poland. 

Portugal .... 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 
Canada .... 
China . . . 
Japan .... 
Algeria . . . 
Totals . . 


Exporting Countries 
Irish Free State . . 
Hungary. 

Argentina . . • | 

Clule . 

India ... 
Syria and l^banon . 
Algeria. 

Egypt. 

Un. of S. Africa. ( 


i f 

: JftY • 

I • • 

Twblvb uomsB (August x-Jully 31 ) || 

Expoatt 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS ^ 

1935 1 1934 

1935 1 X934 

1934*35 1 1933*34 

X934-35 I X933-34 


*Twslv& mosxbs 


Ezpokts Imcports 


Un. of S. Africa. [ 
Austraha . . • | ^| 
New Zealand . | 
Importing Countries. 
Germany . . . | 
Austria .... 
Belgium . .[«> 

Denmark. 

Spam .... 

Finland. 

France . 

Gr. Brxt.and N. Irel. 
Greece . 

.{?! 

Norway# ... 

Netherlands • - [ 
Poland ...... 

Sweden . i ! ! 
Switzerland . . . ! 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . ^ . 

United states . , . 

Japan . 

Ifunisia. 

' Totels e . . 


Cotton. — Thousand cental# (x cental 

33 5511 26.542 40,960 

— 694 450 

- — I) 3.285 X) 1,122 

148 115 12.553 12.110 1, 

- - m 7.507 X) 8.453 


1,585 

1,720 

33 

55 

119 

101 

— 

— 

'“747 

*li54 

"“l48 

~115 

84 

93 

650 

586 

0 

0 

44 

49 

40 

40 

192 

117 


... 

20 

18 

"" 2 

2 

170 

117 

0 

0 

13 

7 

0 

0 

20 

13 

33 

64 

366 

265 

53 

40 

1,687 

904 

0 

0 

22 

It 

0 

0 

42 

46 

0 

0 

170 

240 

*“ 0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

55 

73 

0 

0 

141 

101 

... 


26 

33 

— 


55 

49 

0 

0 

33 

51 

7 

11 

117 

128 

0 

0 

33 

29 



99 

84 

15 

22 

90 

194 

24 

33 

1.393 

1.477 

‘i'709 

‘3380 

’5.‘623 

*4.764 


1 384 I 767 1 

595 384 17 

1 ) 4 I) ‘2 1 ) 

I 54 g 730 67 g 217 ' 61 

»ol. = (Thousand lb). 


1,371 

838 

9 

108 

Eleven months (Septeml»er i Juh 31 ) 

1 1 1 

11,647 ! I5,63» 1 631 ' 624 

Twelve 

(Sept 

16,810 

MONTHS 
LUgUSt 31 ) 

697 

357 

2.588 

143 

198 

1,687 

3,893 

3.236 


2.037 

6,270 

2.286 

13,197 

7,229 


... 

259,893 

252.765 

— 


— 

260,395 

— 

3,272 

915 

_ 

— 

29.205 

15.340 

—- 


— 

15.922 

— 

2.621 

456 

13 

0 

21,729 

26.504 

212 


0 

27,174 

4 

5,483 

2.981 

337 

392 

48.460 

52,722 

7.011 


4,235 

55,724 

4,643 

280 

183 

0 

0 

5,542 

4.204 

82 


306 

4.799 

324 


... 


1 ) 6.208 

1 ) 7,386 

1 ) 1,964 

1 ) 

1,938 

9,270 

2,350 





I) 2.544 

1 ) 2,158 

I) 49 

X) 

51 

2,721 

57 

’i,*266 

‘i.'ui 



213,005 

226,069 

I) 57 

I) 

0 

228,426 

0 

73 

174 



7,094 

5,999 

I) 1,329 

I) 

1.418 

6.228 

1.519 

30.999 

4,846 

*”201 

‘“l63 

806.046 

697.106 

3.516 


7.011 

703,392 

7,035 

7,763 

3,680 

42 

4 

68,705 

62,894 

134 


340 

65,852 

342 

5,348 

1,806 

... 


158,257 

226.250 

I) 101 

X) 

0 

228,155 

0 

5,875 

4,696 



41,745 

43.918 

X) 31 

X) 

15 

47,122 

15 

295 

655 

10,119 

6,964 

5,624 

2.114 

226,067 


280.830 

2,899 

285.918 

97 

159 

3.497 

2.017 

2,048 

5.692 

52.519 


60 879 

5,935 

62,340 

9 

146 

1,409 

273 

1,027 

470 

16,980 


17.670 

688 

18,045 

8,173 

5.031 

22.752 

9,864 

96.225 

93.428 

211.296 


169,990 

96,175 

173,077 

1.581 

807 

410 

209 

18,497 

23.288 

3,931 


5,304 

24,134 

5,463 

26 

11 

423 

238 

337 

190 

4,500 


4,694 

225 

5,031 

no 

93 

714 

425 

2.696 

3,990 

10.353 


5,346 

4.292 

5,970 

0 

22 

448 

428 

220 

44 

4,923 


5,251 

44 

5,615 

4,892 

3,164 

44.106 

19,822 

41.286 

48.508 

344,859 


362,384 

51,035 

374.946 

21,301 

20.840 

57,883 

33.914 

290.672 

343,907 

797.245 


820,371 

356.872 

843,540 

130 

187 

1,239 

505 

675 

1.268 

7.066 


4.052 

1,369 

4,612 

40 

42 

11,521 

5.935 

628 

1.074 

81,955 


138,387 

1,243 

142,633 

9 

278 

1.221 

1,138 

1.175 

3.730 

12,849 


20.137 

4,085 

21.129 

77 

93 

165 

207 

1,237 

1,660 

2.099 


2.141 

1,779 

2332 

141 

119 

461 

500 

2.919 

4,403 

6,074 


' 8,671 

4,482 

9,081 

86 

26 

794 1 

245 

1.435 

1,307 

7,423 


6,171 

1.398 

6,570 

13 

42 

3,567 

1,856 

no 

725 

33,360 


37,346 

745 

38,111 



1,008 

1,647 



16,559 


21,405 

— 

22,882 

7 

7 

2,110 

1,618 

194 

245 

20.329 


18,651 

247 

20,130 

77 

317 

1,603 

2.868 

1.409 

2,116 

28,100 


33.651 

2,507 

35,285 

33 

75 

670 

514 

1,023 

309 

6,912 


5,803 

320 

6,260 

756 

399 

871 

712 

5.064 

7.652 

10.699 


17.686 

8.155 

18.495 

121 

2 

18.759 

7,632 

2.150 , 

4,363 

126,872 


149,004 

4.405 

156,050 

57 

13 

19.582 

5.278 

432 

408 

205.441 


200,079 

408 

202,370 

\iijm 

^gb6i 

206,077 

105,674 

1) 847 

2,159,697 

I) 847 
2,194,577 

i) 236 

2,257,000 

I) 317 
2,414,195 

996 

2452*998 

377 

2485,534 


a) «• Woolg greasy. 6) •# Wool, scoured. x) See notes page 730. 





























s 





Twelve 

MONTHS 

Twelve 




TV\ ELVE 

months 

Twelve 

COUNTRIES 

July 

(July I-June 30 ) 

(July I- 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

July 

(July 1 -June 30 ) 

(July r- 
June 30 ) 


1935 

1934 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1933-34 


1935 

1934 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1933-34 


( 

>ffee 

« — (Thousand lb.). 



Tea. 

— (Thousand lb 

0 




Exports. 





Exports. 


Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries 






Brazil. 



1.773.836 

2.050,906 


Ceylon ..... 

18,188 

20,027 

213,701 

210.494 

— 

India. 

26 

75 

16,521 

20.893 

— 

China. 

6.997 

12.831 

96,477 

104.272 

— 

Java and Madura . 

6.102 

7,670 

65.500 

64,607 

— 

India. 

29.143 

28.673 

108,701 

316.788 

— 





Java and Madura. 

9.167 

9.899 

120.847 

107,046 

— 

Importing Countries: 






Japan . 

5,024 

2.209 

30.986 

31.720 


Germany. 

0 

9 

66 , 

234 

_ 







Belgium. 

60 

15 

152 

284 

— 

ItiiporUng Countries 






France . 

0 

0 

9 

71 

— 






Gr. Britain and N. 





Belgium ... 

0 

0 

9 

9 

— 

Ireland .... 

1,810 

1,129 

18.962 

33.215 

— 

Irish Free State . 

2 

71 

256 

159 

— ■ 

Netherlands . . . 

518, 

902 

11,524 

18,468 

— 

I-'rauce .... 

2 

2 

26 

40 


Portugal . 

214 

174 

2.712 

3,311 

— 

Gr.Bnt and N. Irel. 

5,130 

6,651 

68,831 

78,736 

— 

Switzerland .... 

0 

53 

553 

351 

— 

Netherlamls . . 

7 

9 

132 

146 

— 

Oinada . 

n 

4 

115 

57 

— 

United States 

26 

82 

765 

1,706 

—• 

Fnited State.s . . . 

983, 

811 

16.449 

25,212 

— 

Syria and Lebanon 

0 

2 

9 

2 

— 

Ceylon . 

0 

2 

4 

7 

— 

Algena . 



93 

57 

— 

Syiia and I,ebanon. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 — 

I'^iiion of S. Africa, 



31 

18 

— 

Australia . 

2, 

4 

73 

40, 

— 

Australia . 

"51 

‘”55 

802 

928 

— 





1 


New Zealand. . . 

! 

... 

112 

106 

— 

Totals . . . 

— ( 

— 

1,906,476 

2,217,658; 


Totals . . . 

! 73,737 

80.511 

641,778 

852,227 

- 


ImfuiHing Countries 


ricrtn.my . . . 
Austria , . , 
HclRium . . . 
Hulgana . . , 
Denmark . . . 
Spain . . . , 
I'vitonia . . . 
Irish Free Stal 
I'mlaml. . . . 
J raiico . . . 
Or. Britain am 
licLind. . . 
(»ieecc . . 
Hungary . . . 
Italy . . . . 
Latvia . . . , 
Dithnania . . 
Nurwny . . . 
Netherlands . 
Folaml . . . , 
Fortugal . . . 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland , . 
Czechoslovakia 
VuRoslavia . . 
Canada . , . 
United Slates. 

Chile. 

Ceylon .... 
Japan . . . . 
Syria and 
Alfieria .... 
J^gypt .... 
Tunisia.... 
On. of S. Africa 
Australia . . . 
New Zealand . 


Exporting Countries, 
Oidia .... 


Totals . . 


||/m/>orti«g Countries j 


28.241 

43.200 

327.491 

307.398 - 

i Germany 

977 

941 

12,291; 

11.244 - 

.Austrui . 

7.842 

7,807 

103.750' 

109,702 - 

Belgium 

75 

62 

1,060 

1,074 - 

j Denmark 

4.220 

5.359 

58.260 

58.021 - 

' Spain . 

4,628' 

2.963 

52,117 

61,494 

F.stcmi.i . 


34.372 32.060 

935 1.559' 

1,087 994 

251 459 

6.504 7.209, 


57,574 

12.604 

5,534 

66,975 

143 

419 

35.894 

62.949 

15.668 

15.847 

97.506 

32,476 

23.810 

13,770 

31.800 

1.551,815 

5.743 

3.272' 

7,017 

2.286' 

31,2071 

15,756 

3.382 

26.960 

3,567 

456 


274,847 237,052) 3,131,473 3,283,716 


|j Irish Free State 
I Finland .... 

1 France 

Gr Britain and N 
Ireland . . 

I Greice. . . 

' HnnKary. . . 
Italy 
I.atvia 
latluiania 
Norway . . . 

Netherlands 
Poland . . ♦. 

Portugal . . 

I Sweden .... 
Sw itzerland . . 
Crtchoslovakia . 

I Yugoslavia . . 
Canada . . . 

I’nited States . 
Chile . . . 

Syna and Lebanon 

Algeria. 

ICgypt . . . 
Tunisia ... 
Union of >S. Africa 
Australia . . . 

New Zealand . . 


— \[Expori%ng Countries- 


774 1.274 

31 44 


1,358' 2,467 
20i 9 

190 79 

33,550 39,714 
22 18 
11 24 

131 11 


2.4J8 3.832 

282! 251! 


3.089: 1,191 

5.829 6,471 



China. 

India.. 

Java and Madura, j 

1 60 
445 

... j 

68 

172 

602 

3,148 

1,649 

677 

4,482 

2.035 

- 

Totals • • 1 

53,536 

1 

59,601 

802,983 

775,685 






























COUNTRIES 

JULY 

Ten months ‘ 

(Oct. X - July 3i> 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(Oct. X* 
Sept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

July 

Twelve months 

(Aug. x-July 31) 

Twelve 
months 
(A ugust I 
-July 31) 


193.5 1 1934 

1934-35 1 1933-34 

1933-34 


1935 1 1934 

1934*35 1 1933-34 

1933*34 



Total Wheat and Flour *) 

(Tbousand centals). 


a ) Nbt Exports. 


3) 

3) 1 

3) ' 

2,732' 

— 

0 

2 l 

220 

2,366! 

— 

0 

0; 

0 

42 


2 

0, 

121' 

Oi 

— 

154 

3 ) 1 

11.041 : 

3) 1 

— 

249 

108 

7.604 

17.452, 



... 1) 

293 1 ) 

0. 

— 

' ■ 4 

0 

584 

29 

— 

820 

703 

2.264 

1,466 

~ 

478 

0 

2.533 

139, 

— 

408, 

300 

1,069 

3 ) 1 

— 

24, 

126 

2,551 

626' 

— 

... 1 

... 2) 

868 2 ) 

19,502! 


6,5061 

8,790 

98,518 

115,972 

— 

3) ■ 

816 

3 ) 

15.124 

— 

6,790 

10,181 

108,701 

88,033 

— 

3) 1 

196 

225 

3 ) 

— 

57 

3 ) 

551 

223. 

— 

31, 

3 ) : 

207 

3) ' 

— 


... I) 

7.326 1 ) 

6.546 

— 

“170 

791 

4.557 

4,725 

— 


... 1) 

2.158 

3 ) ; 

— 

4,458 

4.553 

64.089 

50,651 

— 

20,151 

26,566 

315,500 

325,628 

— 


^) Net Imports. 


104 

741 

6.180 

4 ) 

— 

705 

549 

5,831 

6,195 

— 

1.949 

1.953 

23.839 

25,772 

— 

683 

948 

11,341 

7,511 

— 

829 

1,030 

10.124 

11.735 

— 

254 

260 

2.469 

2.626 

— 

4) 

578 

4 ) ( 

10.137 

— 

10,194 

11,420 

119,956 

130,549 

— 

849 

196 

8.728 

6.301 

— 

1,204 

340 

7,474 

5,355 


421 

403 

5,232 

4,996 

— 

950 

873 

11,590 

13,510 

— 

51 

57; 

408’; 

567 

— 

4 ) 

4) ' 

4 ) 1 

721 

— 

15)1.155 5) 915 5) 

10,748 5) 

10,551 

— 

1 150 

7 

864 

104 


19,498 

20,270 

■ 

224,784 

i 

236,630 

- 

218 

, 

4) 1 

3,909 

4) 

‘ _ 

24 

4) I 

4) 1 

214 

— 

29 

33 

571 i 

522 

1 — 

534 

18 

12,5221 

12 551 

1 

A) 

46 

4) ' 

4) 

— 

53 

35 

5I8| 

452 


196 

115 

1.3361 

2.414 

... 


... 1 ) 

1.43rx) 

1.314 

! —. 

*4) 

9 

4 ) 1 

858 

— 


... !i) 

1,296 I) 

121 


. . . 

... 1 

4 ) I) 

379 

— 

... 

... I) 

538 2 ) 

42 

— 


... X) 

295 i) 

172 

— 

20,552 

20,526 

1 

247,200| 

255,669 

- 


*) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: xooo centals of flour i- 33 i .333 centals of grain. 
a) Excess of exports over imports. — b) Excess of imports over exports. 

i) Data up to 30 June. — 2 ) Data up to 31 March. — 3 ) See Net Imports. — 4 ) See Net Exports. — 5 ) Wheat only. 



























































STOCKS OF CEREALS 


Commercial cereals In store In Canada and the United States. 




Friday or 

Saturday nearest xst of month 


SPSCinCATioN 

September, 1935 

August 1933 

July 1935 IISeptember I934 

Septdiibcr 1933 


1,000 centals 


1 

t Wheat : 

Canadian in Canada. 

105.173 

112,073 

113,419 

110.224 

119,371 

U. 8. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,203 

t U. S. in the United States.. . 

37.497 

20.843 

13.171 

73,428 

91.043 

1 Canadian in the United States. 

11,143 

6,304 

5,567 

6.062 

2.871 

* Of other origin m the United States . . 

3 

469 

867 

0 

0 

' Total . . . 

153.816 

139,689 

133,024 

189,714 

215.488 

' Ryk 

Canadian in Canada. 

1.833 

1,636 

1.819 

2.225 

3,060 

U S in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* U. S m the United States. 

3.954 

3.868 

4.794 

6.607 

6,719 

Canadian in the United States. 

15 

16 

112 

58 

158 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

1.417 

1.777 

1.917 

7 

0 

Total . . . 

7,219 

7.297 

8,642 

8,897 

9,937 

Barley : 






Canadian 111 Canada. 

1.708 

1.632 

2.439 

4.589 

4.280 

S in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U S in the United States.' 

4.145 

2.512 

2.929 

6,367 

8.628 

Canadian in the United States . 

1 108 

220 

117 

124 

1 0 

Of other origin in the United States , . 

0 

172 

264 

0 

^ 0 

Total . . , ' 

5,961 

' 4,536 

5.749 

11,080 

j 12,908 

Oais 

, Canadian in Canada. 

1,958 

2.051 

1 1,981 

3,631 

• 

4.590 

U S m Canada . 

0 

0 

' 0 

58 

312 

U S in the I'^nited States . ... 

8,193 

2.408 

2.828 

8,430 

14.782 

Canadian in the United States. 

1 0 

1 0 


0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

1 ® 

1 ' 

i 

0 

1 0 

Total . . . 

I 10,151 

1 4.459 

1 4,828 

12,119 

1 19,684 

Maize 

U S in Canada. 

1 

100 

1 

‘ 233 

1 

749 

3,253 

3,963 

Of other origin m Canada . . 

1,236 

1 1,401 

1,197 

96 

323 

U. S in the United States . . ... 

3,167 

3,149 

4.195 

34.369 

32,348 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

956 

873 

571 

0 


Total . . . 

5.459 

1 

5,656 

6,712 

37,718 

1 36,634 

1 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


Products 

Saturday nearest i^t of month 

Scolember 19 35 

August 1935 

July 1935 

September 1934 

September 1933 

z,ooo centals 

Wheat (and flour in terms of gram) .... 

11.136 

10,142 

17,467 

22,771 

* 

20.818 

Rye. 

202 

254 

1,334 

216 

782 

Barley. 

2380 

1,420 

1.980 

2,732 

2.308 

Oats. 

710 

358 

650 

1,184 

666 

Dilaize.« • • , 

16,776 

14,549 

6.298 

16,008 

II.ISO 


Authority: BroomhaU's Corn Trad$ Nowt 


























Stocks of cereals In commerda! elevators and mills in Germany. 


I^st day ot month 


Products 

August 1935 

July 1935 

June 1935 

August 2934 j 

August X933 



• 

1,000 centals 



Wheat: 

Grain. 

27.373 

23.396 

28.268 

31,542 

13,426 

Flour for bread. 

3.203 

2.884 

3.078 

2,304 

2,416 

Total i) . . . 

31,822 

27,402 

32.543 

34,741 

16,781 

Rye: 

Grain .... 

26.140 

21,429 

23.563 

19.601 

14,674 

Flour for bread. 

1,940 

1.528 

1,647 

1,803 

1,270 

Total 1 ) . . . 

28,993 

23,676 

25,985 

22,253 

16,541 

Barley. 

4.162 

2,767 

1.667 

3.161 

3.743 

Oats. 

3.115 

! 2,235 

2,743 

939 

946 


i) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis of the coefficient: i,ooo centals of Wheat flour 1 , 388.89 centals of wheat; 
1,000 centals of rye flour * 1 , 470.59 centals of rye. 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 


Products 

First day of mouth 

September 1935 

j August 1935 1 

July 1935 ||scptcniber i 934 |Scplonilvr 1933 

1,000 centals 

Wheat; 


j 

1 





GnUn. 

3,888 

4,656 1 

5.616 


6,816 I 

5.640 

Flour as grain. 

600 

624 1 

648 


710 ; 

504 

Total . . . ' 

4,488 

5,280 

6.264 


7,526 . 

6,144 

Barley . 

780 

580 1 

360 


960 1 

580 

Oats.- 

272 

330 

336 


208 j 

464 

MAIZE.1 

2,832 

2,256 ! 

2.160 


2,141 1 

3.312 


2 ) Imported cereals. 

Authority: BroomkalVs Corn Trade News. 


Stocks of wheat in Italy. 




Last day of month 

. ~ 

Location 

June 1935 

May 1935 1 

April 1935 1 

March 1935 | 

February 1935 




1,000 centals 



Wheat destined for sale by holding pools 



i 



{**ammas5i colletttvi „) : 






in collective granaries i). 

0 

9 

179 

983 

4.112 

iif granaries of producers or other per- 






sons. 

0 

2 

9 

99 

507 

Total . . . 

0 

11 

188 

1,082 

4,619 

Wheat in'general stores and in free zones a) 

1,942 

2.414 

3,170 

3,931 

5.293 

Wheat in bond in the chief entrepot centres 

1.451 

1,709 

1.422 

886 

888 

Wheat in mills and attached elevators 3 ) . 

1,925 

3,014 

5,661 

6.647 ! 

7.425 

Grand total . . . 

5318 

7,148 

10,441 

12,546 

18325 


i) Including a small quantity of wheat belonging to holding pools which is stored in general stores. — a) Not including 
quantities belonging to holding pools; see previous note. — 3 ) Provisional figures referring to mills which have a daily capacity 
of not less than 40 metric quintals. 
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Ck>mni6rcial stocks of cereals In Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam i). 


Saturday nearest ist of month 2 ) 


Products and location 

September i 935 | 

1 August 1935 

1 July 1935 

|septeml)er 1934 jSeptember 1933 


1,000 centals 

Wheat: 


1 




Antwerp. 

420 

449 

915 

1,030 

1,106 

Rotterdam. 

179 

238 

354 

1,184 

1,556 

Amsterdam. 

Rye: 

12 

0 

15 

30 

12 

Antwerp. 

38 

61 

158 

18 

46 

Rotterdam. 

119 

143 

226 

181 

176 

Amsterdam. 

Barley: 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Antwerp. 

213 

250 

354 

91 ' 

277 

Rotterdam. 

30 

9 

7 

160 

22 

Amsterdam. 

Oats: 

5 

13 

1 

27 

12 

Antwerp. 

90 

71 

31 

32 

59 

Rotterdam. 

0 

44 

17 

61 

31 

Amsterdam. 

Maize: 

32 

22 

28 

25 

35 

Antwerp. 

44 

36 

31 

332 

302 

Rotterdam. 

66 

159 

121 

132 

165 

Amsterdam. 

15 

26 

27 

39 

52 


i) Imported cereals. See note on p. 306 of the Crop Report of April 1934 — 2 ) For Antwerp the data refer to the last 

day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first day of the month indicated. 

Autmoritibs: Nederlandsehe Silo-t Elevator^ en Graanfactor Mtj.t Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry for Rot- 
ter dam, Rotterdam. 


STOCKS OF COTTON 


Stocks of cotton on hand in the United States. 


l,ast day of month 


I.0CATION 

August 1933 1 

1 Jidy 1935 1 

June 1935 1 

1 August 1934 

1 August 1933 

j 1,000 centals 

In consuming establishments. 

3,136 

3,838 

4.294 

5.257 

5,691 

fc public storage and at compresses . . . 

28.679 

27,930 

29.577 

28,342 

28,592 

Total . . . 

31.815 

31.768 

33,871 

33.599 

34,283 


Carry-over of cotton in the United-States. 

Total stocks of cotton as on 31 July include, besides the monthly information on stocks in 
consuming establishments and in puolic storage and at compresses, also stocks in other positions, 
namely: Cotton for export on shipboard but not cleared; cotton coastwise: cotton in transit to ports, 
interior towms, and mills; cotton on farms and hi private storage. These stocks in other positions 
amounted to 3,310,000 cental^ in 1935, against 4,684,000 centals in 1934, 5,287,000 centals in 

^933, making total stocks of 35,078,000; 38,170,000 and 39,956,000 centals in the three years 
mentioned. 
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Stocks of cotton at Bombay aa4 at Alexandria. 



1 Thursday nearest xst of month 

Poets 

September 1935 | 

1 AuRUSt 1935 

1 July 1935 1 

1 September X934 

1 September 1933 


1,000 centals 

Bombay x). 

2.152 

2.404 

2.676 

3.508 

2.876 

Alexandria a). 

373 

541 

917 

964 

1,706 


X) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. — a) Prom February 1934 quantities consumed in Alexandria snd those 
returned to the interior of the country are not included; prior to that date quantities returned to the interior are included 
AixiBoamBS. East Indian Cotton Ass. and Commisstofi dt la Bourse d$ Minet'ehBassal. 


Cotton stocks at Alexandria on 31st August, according to varieties. 


Desceiption 

1935 

1 1934 1 1933 

1,000 centals 

1 193 a 

Sakellaridis. 

166 i 

273 

1 805 

1,315 

Aahmuni'Zagora. 

95 

535 i 

728 1 

1.601 

Uaarad... 

16 

38 

62 

91 

Clsa 7 . 

34 

29 

19 1 

33 

Other varieties... 

62 

89 

92 

212 

Total . . . 

m 

964 

1,706 

3,252 


AXTTHoaxTy* Communion de la Bourse de Minet-el-Bassal. 


Stocks of cotton in Europe. 




Thursday or Friday nearest ist of month 


Location, description 

Septerafx'r 1933 | 

AuRUSt 1935 

Julv 193 s 1 

jsepteml)er 1934 | 

SepUnilKT 1933 




1,000 centals 



Great Britain: 

1 





American.. 

704 

847 

1074 

1.574 

2,175 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

179 

221 

235 

837 

150 

Penivian, etc. 

347 

309 

301 

505 

344 

Bast Indian, etc. 

239 

213 

257 

356 

217 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

868 

982 

1,050 

1,363 

963 

W. Indian, W. and B African, Australian j 

126 

156 

198 

288 

326 

Total ... 

2,463 

2,728 

3,115 

4,923 

4,175 

Bremen: 

Amertcan. 

539 

566 

604 

1.622 

2,075 

Other . 

433 

304 

275 

229 

128 

Total . . . 

972 

870 

879 

1,851 

2,203 

Le Havre: 




American. 

233 

321 

364 

571 

762 

French colonies . 

17 

14 

13 

38 

16 

Other. 

88 

89 

71 

102 

39 

Total . . 

338 

424 

448 

711 

817 

Totat Continent z): 






American. 

1,147 

1.293 

1.437 

2,685 

3,550 

Argedtine, BrasUlaa, etc. 

282 

214 

166 

168 

51 

E Indian, AustiaUan, etc. 

217 

237 

248 

203 

154 

Egyptian . 

173 

203 

217 

114 

112 

W. Indian, W. African, E African, etc. . 

196 

129 

112 

160 

79 

Total . . . 

2,015 

2,076 

2,180 

3,330 

3,946 


1 ) Includes Biemen, I<e Havre, and other Continental ports. 

Authomtibs: Lmrpool Cotton Ass and (for Havre) Bultotin de correspondence de la Bourse du Havre. 
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WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations arc, unless otherwise stated, spot. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly.) 


Dbsckiption 


Wheat. 


Budapest: Tisza wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 

(peng6 p. quintal). 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 
Winnipeg:No.x Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 
Chlcago.’No, 2 HjirdWinter (cents p.6o lb.) 
Minneapolis: No. 1 Northern (cents p. 60 

lb.) 2) . 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 

60 lb.). 

Buenos Aires (a):Barlctta, 80 kg. p. hectol. 

(paper pesos p. quintal). 

E!arachi:Karachi white, 2%barley, x H % 
Impurities (rupees p. 656 lb.). . . . 
Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 3) . 
Hamburg (c. i. f.; Rm. p. quintal): 

No. 2 Manitoba 4). 

Barusso 5). 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 

Home-grown. 

No. X Manitoba (Athintic) (in bond) . 

Barusso (in bond). 

Pans: Home-grown (delivery regional 
depots; 76 kg. p. hi.; frs. p. quintal) 6) 
London: Home grown (sh. p 504 lb.) 7). 
Uverpool and London (c.i f., parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) 

French (on sample). 

South Russian (on sample) ... 

No. X Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 
No. I Northern Manitoba (Pacific) , . 
No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

White Pacific. 

Rosaf^ (afioat) 8). 

Australian. 

Milan {b): Home-grown, soft,« Buono mer¬ 
cantile » 76*78 kg. p. hi. (lire p. q ) 
Genoa: Sicilian Durum (c.if.;lire p.quint.) 
Genoa (c.i f ; U. S, Ip quintal): 

No. 2 Manitoba (Pacific). 

No. 2 Canadian Durum 9). 

Bahia Blanca, 79 kg. p. hi 10) . . . 


Rye. 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 3) . . 
Hamburg (c.i.f.; Rm. p. quintal): Plata, 

72-73 kg p hi. 

Budapest: Pest rye (pengfi p. quintal) . . 
Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quint.), 
Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 36 lb.) . . . 
Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.) . . 
Groningen (c): Home-grown (fl. p. quint.). 


13 

Sept. 

1935 

6 

Sept. 

1935 

1 30 

August 

1935 

23 

August 

1935 

Avbuagb 

August 

*935 

Sept. 

1934 

Sept. 

1933 

Commercial 
Season i) 

1934-35 1 

1931-34 



“) 15.40 

“) 15.45 


16.42 

8.15 


9.70 

n. 390 

390 

390 

390 

396 

* 475 

377 

* 420 

•375 

91 

85 V. 

83 V, 

86 V, 

85 

82 V, 

66 V, 

81 V. 

67 V. 

113*/. 

109 

103 

104 V, 

103 V. 

n. 1 1 1 ’/, 

86 

104V, 

89 V. 

134 

131 V, 

127 V, 

128 V, 

“) 127 V, 

116V, 

87 V, 

llOV. 

89 V. 

122 

118 V. 

114*/. 

[ 116V, 

114*/, 

I16V. 

97 V. 

113V, 

98 V. 

8.35 

7,90 

7.45 

7.45 

7.32 

7.35 

5.99 

6,86 

5.85 

22«4-0 

22-6-0 

22-6-0 

21-14-0 

22-5-10 

20-14-3 

23-9-7 

22-5-9 

22-2-4 

“) 19.60 

“) 19.60 

»*) 19.40 

“) 19.40 

19.96 

19.60 

17.82 

20.29 

18.65 

9.87 

9.30 

9.35 

9.45 

9.25 

9 03 

8 07 

8.95 

7.94 

7.81 

7.32 

7.16 

7.13 

6.99 

702 

7.20 

6.50 

6.22 

85.00 

82.00 i 

82.00 

80.00 

79 60 

*>) 67 60 

“) 63 40 

69.10 

63.00 

109.00 

108.00 

111 . 00 ! 

110.00 

107.80 

78.101 

75 00 

86.10 

67.65 

88 00 

87.00 

88.00 

87.00 

85.50 

56.55 

60.90j 

60.90 

53.00 

») 86.00 ! 

^*) 86.00 

”) 83.00 

74.00 

») 7160 

111.00 

120 00 

91.50 

125.65 

22/9 ; 

21,'6 

20- 

19/6 

19/107, 

21/9 

20/9 V,! 

22/4V, 

20/10 

n. q. 

; n. q. 

19/9 

19/6 

19/IV, 

22/- 

n. q. 

* I9/8V, 

n. q. 

“)29;4»/, 

1 «)26;9 

*V25/9 

»*)25/6 

“)25/7V. 

n. q 

22/4 

n. q. 

• 19/5 V. 

»;34/- 

1 32/3 

31/1V, 

32/2 V, 

31/7V* 

31/7 V. 

26'6V, 

31/7V, 

26/9 

34;- 

32/IV, 

31/- 

31/6 

301IV. 

32/3 V, 

26/9 

31/2 V, 

26/7 

3nv, 

29'- 

28/- 

28/9 

28/2 V, 

30/1 V.i 

25/0*/. 

28/5 V, 

24/5 V. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•20/5 

27/9 

“)27.- 

it)25/9 

‘V257V, 

‘V25/3 

23/lOVa 

21/5 

22/3 V, 

19/5 V. 

29'9 

27/6 

27/3 

27/- 

26/9*/, 

28/8 V, 

24/8*/, 

26/0 V. 

23/4 

“) 110.50 

») 109.00 

j ») 109.00 ^ 

“) 107.00 

“) 103.40 

85.70 

82.60 

95.80 

83.85 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

107.00 

105.40 

♦ 113.05 

107.85 

n. q. 

n. q. 

! n.„ 

ti. q. 

n. q. 

3.56 

2.74 

* 3.38 

• 2.87 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

4 24 

2.80 

• 4.09 

3.11 

n, q. 

n. q. 

1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

119/3 

n. q. 

•111,- 

• 93/6 

“) 15.90 

1 

; “) 15.90 

**) 15.70 

») 15.70 

“) 15.70 

15.60 

14.32 

16.29 

15.34 

4.70 

i 4.37 

4,29 

4.41 

4.38 

7.00 

5.35 

5.76 

4.76 



**) 13.90 

14 03 


12 37 

4.73 


5.24 

*12.87 

*1*2.37 

12.37 

11.12 

*1*6.77 

17.25 

14 20 

*1*4 82 

14.32 

39 V, 

36 V, 

35 7, 

36 

36 V, 

65»/, 

51V, 

52 V, 

47 V, 

44 V, 

44 V, 

44 

47 V, 

45 V, 


70 Vt 

67 V, 

63 

6.60 

6.27 

1 

6.30 

6.20 

• 6.37 

7.41 

3.29 

7.35 

6.65 


• Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. *= not quoted. — n. « 
nominal. — a) Thursday prices. — 6) ^turday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

X) August-July. — 2) From 9‘Aug. 1935, No. i Dark Northern Spring. •— 3) i Oct 1933-15 Aug 1934, for wheat, and 
X Oct. X933-15 July 1934* for rye: minimum prices; subsequently, fixed producers prices for the price region of Berhn city. See 
Government measures, No. 2, p 57* — 4) Prom Nov. 1934, No. 1 Manitoba. — 5) Year 1933, 79 kg. p. hi.: subsequently, 80 kg. — 
6) x6 July X933-23 December X934> minimum prices on the farm increased by transport costs from farm to Paris stations. 

For the regulations on milling see Government measures, No. 2, pp. 69-73. — 7) From Aug. 1933, prices on the farm. — 8) Aug.- 

Oct, 1933, 63 H lb. p. bushel; Nov.-Dee. 1933, 63 lb.; year 1934, 64 lb.; subsequently, 63 ^ lb. — g) From Dec. 1934, No. i. 

Can, Dur — 10) From Feb. 1934, prices in sh p. 1000 kg. — ii) New crop. — 12) No. 1 Dark North Spring. — 13) Shipping 

October. Parcels from Port Churchill, shipping vScpt.-Oct.: 33/7 — 14) vShippmg Scptcmljcr — 15) Shipping Aug -September. 
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S' 



*3 

Sept. 

1935 


30 

August 

1935 

23 

August 

1935 



Avbraob 


Description 

6 

Sept. 

1935 

August 

1933 

Sept. 

*934 

Sept. 

1933 

Commercial 

Season x) 

Barley. 

Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 
p. quintal). 

’) 16.50 

•) 13.75 

•) 13.50 

•) 13.50 

*) 13.40 

21.25 

* 15.75 

*934*35 

19.60 

1933*34 

• 15.87 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

230 

220 

220 

220 

208 

279 

130 

•246 

♦154 

Prague: Malting,av.qual. (ers.p. quintal)2) 

’) 126.50 

’)126.50 

’)125.00 

V 125.00 

*) 125.00 

126.50 

88.90 

131.70 

• 94.20 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

34 Vt 

31V. 

29 V» 

30 V. 

30*/4 

55 V, 

♦ 33 V, 

45 V, 

36 V, 

Chicago:Feeding(on sample, cents p.48 lb.) 

46 

44 

40 

45 

40 V. 

82 

48 

72 Vi 

54 

Minneapolis; No. 2 Feeding (c. p, 48 lb.) . 

39 

41 

41 

40 

38 V. 

80 V4 

49 V, 

67 Vi 

45 V. 

Berlin: Home-grown fodder (free at Bran- 










denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 3) 4). 

’) 16.20 

V 16.20 

’) 16.00 

V 16.00 

*) 16.00 

15.50 

15.27 

16.16 

♦ 16.17 

Antwerp: Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 

70.00 

71.00 

71.00 

71.00 

71.80 

73.50 

42.10 

69.45 

49.35 

I^ondon: English malting, best quality 
(sh. p. 448 Ib.) 5). 

’) 43/- 

V 43/- 

’) 43/- 

V 40/- 

V4I/6 

45/- 

. 

45/- 

38/- 

*39/5*/, 

Mverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship, 
ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 







Danubian, 3 % impurities. 

Russian (AzofI, Black Sea). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

♦14/- 

23/1 V4 

13/0*/. 

•19/2 Vi 

•I3/9V, 

15/4 V, 

14/6 

“) 14/- 

V 14/- 

13/9*/, 

n. q. 

13/1 

n. q. 

*13/7V, 

No. 3 Canadian Western. 

16/lOVt 

16/- 

15/6 

I5/8V1 

15/10*/, 

25/1 

• 17/4*/, 

21/107. 

I7/9V, 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) . . 

21/- 

20/6 

20/6 

21/- 

21/3V, 

34/7 V, 

• 26/2 

•31/6 

22 / 77 . 

Plate (64-65 kg. p. hi). 

15/9 

14,6 

•) 14/- 

14/- 

14/2*/, 

221 

15/17. 

18/4 

14/2V, 

Persian. 

15/3 

14/6 

*") 14/6 

n q. 

• 13/11 

22/87. 

n. q. 

18/6 

*14/0V4 

Groningen a); Home grown, winter (fl.p.q.) 

’) 4.50 

V 3.97 

’) 3.97 

V 3.97 

V*4.01 

5.35 

5.59 

5.30 

4.44 

Oats. 










Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

’)265 

') 265 

’) 275 

V 265 

^♦270 

1 

1 n. q. 

149 

n. q 

♦148 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 1 

37 

35 V. 

35 V. 

36*/, 

36 V« j 

1 45 V,, 

* 33*/, 

42 Vi 

33 V, 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 1 

33 

30 V. 

29 V. 

32 

32 V, I 

57»/. . 

36 V, 

50 Vi 

37 V« 

Buenos Aires b): Current quality (paper j 



1 




pesos p. quintal).| 

7.10 

6.70 

6.10 

5.65 ^ 

5 79 j 

5.72 ! 

3.82 

5.39 

3.65 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden¬ 





1 





burg stations; Rm p. quint.) 3) . . j 

’) 15.80 

’) 15.80 

16.90 

16.90 

16.90 

15.70 

13.62 

16.39 

14.92 

Paris: Home grown, black and other (de¬ 

1 


1 





livery regional depots; frs.p. quintal). { 

47.85 

48.25 

44.75 1 

41.85 

40.80 i 

59.25 

51.35 

48.50 i 

48.00 

London: Home grown white(sh.p.3361b.)5) . 

’) 19/- 

’) 18/6 

’) 18/- i 

V 18/- 

V 18/- , 

’) 19- 

16/4»/4 

20/10: 

18/1*/, 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f, parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb,): 



i 


1 

1 




Canadian, No 2 Western (Pacific! 6) . . 

“)18/6 

")18/- 

”)18/- 

**)!8 3 

19/3 ' 

22/7 V4 

n. q. 

20/10*/, 

• 17/4 

Plate (f. a. q.). 

16/3 

15/- 

14/6 

13/6 

* 13/10 j 

13/9 , 

ii/jv,; 

13/0*/, i 

I 10/2 

Milan {c) (lire p. quintal); | 





Home grown.1 

99.00 

98.00 

97.00 

96.50 

• 88.35 : 

57.50 1 

49.60 

61.25 

50.70 

Foreign.. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

75.00 i 

57.60 , 

49.60 j 

60.45 

50.05 

I 

Maize. 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

’)230 

’)220 

i 

310 i 

290 

i 

1 

! 

286 1 
“) 82 */♦ 

245 ! 

171 

• 223 

•173 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb ) . . 

83 

78*/. 

76 1 

81 

79 V, 

47 

78 V, 

46 V, 

Buenos Aires (&): Yellow Plata (paper 






pesos p. quintal). 

4.40 

4.40 

4.40 

4.40 

4.40 

6.92 

3 79 

5.72 

4,26 

Antwerp (in l^nd; francs p. quintal): 








1 

Yellow Plata. 

53.00 

52.50 

54.00 

52.50 

53.70 

56.35 

43 50 

53.70 

1 48.35 

Cinquantino (Argentine “ Cuarentino ”) 

55.50 

55,00 

55.50 

54.50 

55.50 

59.50 

50 20 

58.25 

1 58.00 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 










Danubian. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

23/5*/,; 

’V16/7 

• 20/- 

16/9>/4 

Yellow Plate. 

15/9 

15/- 

14/9 

15/1*/, 

14/11 

22/6 V* 

15/8 

19/8 V4 

16/7 

No, 2 White flat African. 

”) 16/3 

*“)15/7V, 

“)15/9 

*")16/9 

16 /- 

24/4V4! 

n. q. 

21/4V. 

n. q. 

Milan {c ):« Alto Milanese » (lire p. quint.) 

1 

80.50 

79.50 

79.50 

78.50 

81.50 

46.75 

48 60 

58.50 

..J 

58.80 


* Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. « not quoted. — n. «= nominal. — 
a) Prices of preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 

i) Barley and oats: August-July; maize: May-Apnl. •— 2) Prom August 1934, monopoly pfice, paid to producers, for delivery 
Prague. — 3) From 16 July 1934 for fodder barley and from i August 1934 for oats, fixed producers’ prices for the pf%ce 
region of Berlin city. See Government measures, N° 2, p. 57 . — 4) Sept. 1933-Jwne Z934> spring barley, average quality. — 5) Prom 
Aug, 1933, prices on the farm. — 6) June-Dee. 1934 and from May 1935. Atlantic. — 7 ) New crop. — 8 ) Fodder barley. — 
9) Shipping September. — 10) Shipping Sept.-Oct. — ii) New crop, shipping Oct — 12) Revised figures: 16 Aug. 85 Vil * Aug.; 
84 Vj. — 13) Shipping Oct.'Novombcr. 
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s 



13 

Sept. 

*933 


30 

August 

1935 

23 

August 

*935 



Average 


Description 

Sept. 

1935 

August 

*935 

Sept. 

X 934 

Sept. 

1933 

Commercial 
Season x) 

Rice (milled). 

Valencia (a); No. 3 BeUoch (peaetaa p. 
quintal) . 

54.50 

58.50 

58.50 

58.50 

58.50 

46.75 

41.75 

*934 

46.95 

*933 

43.10 

Milan {h) (lire p. quintal): 

Vtalone, oiled. 

153.50 

153.50 

153.50 

151.00 

150.30 

153.50 

194.60 

177.10 

198.20 

Maratelli, oUed. 

137,50 

137.00 

134.00 

131.50 

131.10 

122 . 00 ; \ 32 M 

138.05 

139.90 

Originario, white . 

133.50 

134.50 

132.50 

131.00 

129.10 

102.90 

93.50 

102.80 

95.50 

Rangoon: No.a Burma (rupees p. 7500 lb.) 

260 

255 

245 

242 V. 

248 

245 

181 V* 

201V. 

194 V. 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 
No. I Round white, 25 % brokens . 


i 

4.07 ! 4.04 

*) 4.14 

4.00 

4.02 

3.25 

4.08 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens . 


i 

3 79 ! 3.74 

*) 3.82 

3.83 

3.85 

3.09 

3.90 

Marseilles {a): No. i Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 
p. quintal) . 

60.00 

! 65.00 


58.00 


54.25 52.75 

45.95 

53.10 

leondon (a) (c. i. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch, oiled . 

n. q. 

*) 13/- 

13/- 

13/- 

13/- 

n. 10/1’/. 

*)* 12/6 

*10/9 

I2/5V, 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*)ll/9>,'. 

V 10/4V, 

11/10'/. 

I1/2V* 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy . . 

“) 13,9 

‘)I3/10V, 

15/9 

1 n. q. 

n q. 

*) 17/9 

V20/9 

17/3V. 

16/9*/. 

No. 2 Rangoon or Bassem (Burma) . 

7/7 V, 

719 

7/6 

7/3 

7/5*;. 

8/0 V. 

6/4 ‘/. 

6/7*/* 6/6V* 

No I Saigon. 

7/6 

1 7 A'It 

7/4 

; 6/10 V. 

7/3 ■/. 

7/7 

7/1'/. 

6/3V4, 6/9V* 

Suim Super, white. 

9/6 

9/6 

9/3 

! 9'3 

9/3 V« 

8/8 V. 

8/3 V* 

7/5 

8/1 Vt 

Tokvo- Churaai (brown Japanese, average 
quality, yen p. koku). 

31.80 

31.60 

30.70 

30.50 

30.34 

28.60 

20.70 

26.09 

21.62 

Linseed. 

Buenos Aires {a): Current quality (paper 
pesos p quintal). 

12.25 

12.30 

11.95 

12 20 

12 05 

13.39 

11.32 

12.74 

10.56 

Antwerp. Plate (m bond, fr.s p. quint.) 
I.,ondon (c. i. f.; 1* p. long ton): 

Plate (deliveiy Hull). 

139.00 

137.00 

140.00 

136.00 

137.10 

I09.90i 121 10 

107.60 

111.70 

n. 9 - 7-6 

n 9 - 7-6 

9 - 3-9 

9 - 7-6 

9- 7-9 

10 - 10-0 

10-11-9 

10 - 0-8 

9-11-11 

Bombay bold. 

11-17-6 

11-13-9 

11 - 10-0 

11 - 12-6 

11-15-0 

11-19-1 

11-16-0 

11-17 0 11- 5- 4 

Duluth- No. I Northeni (quotations of 
terminal market; cents p. 56 lb.) . 

157 V* 

i 

157 Va 

‘) 151** 

*1 155 

1 *) 136 Va 

188 Vi, 184 V* 

i 

186V. 

156V* 

Cotton seed. 

Alexiindna (piastres p. ardeb); 

Upper Egypt. 

65.0 

64 9 

64.6 

n. q. 

!♦ 62 5 

i‘) 47.9 

1 

*) 48.2 

1934-35 

62.0 

1933-34 

41.8 

Sakellaridis. 

60.5 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 * 58.5 

.*)♦ 43.8 

n. q. 

57.7 

• 37.5 

hondon Sakcllaridis (c.i f., delivery Hull; 

£ p. long ton). 

'in 6-8-9 

') n 6-6-3 

•)n. 6 - 7-6 

■) n. 6 - 5-0 

I'^n 6-1-9 

‘} 4-17-2 

*) 4-17-0 

5-18-7 

4-5-11 

Cotton. 

New Orleans: Middling (cents) p, lb.) . . 

10 65 

10.60 

10^5 

10 95 

i 11 . 33 , 13.00 

9.29 

12 47 

10.90 

New York: Middling (cents p. lb.) . , 

10,75 

10.75 

10 75 

11.10 

11.43 

12.99 

1 9.55 

12.46 11.07 

Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g (terminal 
market quotations, nip. p. 784 lb.). 

198 

197 

192 

197 

2I4*V 

217V, 

*) 199^4 

230 Vi 

' 197 

Alexandria (talaris p kantnr): 

Sakellaridis, f. g f, . . 

14.25 

14.25 

14.05 

14.15 

14.46 

14.79 

12.86 

! 

15 . 20 ; 14.44 

Ashmuni-Zagora, f. g. f. 

12.05 

1190 

12.05 

12 35 

13.00 

12.85 

11.05 

13.34 11.63 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.). , . 

12.95 

12.83 

12.98 

13.45 

13 56 

14 85 

10 80 

14.3? 

12.56 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.) . , 

n. 5.85 

' n. 5 85 

n. 5 85 

n. 5 85 

n. 5.97 

n. 5.42 

n. 4.72 

n. 6 . 0 ^ 

n. 4.81 

be Havre* Middling (Gulf; frs p. 30 kg.). 

223 50 

218.50 

224 50 

225 00 

234.30 

255.25 

213.20 

250.75 

229.85 

biverpool (pence per lb.): 

Middling, fair. 

n. 7.17 

’ n. 7.11 

n, 7.n 

n. 7 23 

n. 7.35 

n. B.n 

1 

n. 6.68 

n. 7.95 

n. 7.11 

Middhng . 

6.17 

' 6.11 

6.21 

6.33 

6.45 

7.06 5.49 

6.9^ 

6.02 

Sdo Paulo, g. f . 

6.32 

6.26 

6.31 

6 48 

6.59 

7.05 

m 5.85 

6 . 99 ; 6.13 

C. P. Oorara, superfine . 

5.16 

5.11 

, 5.12 

5.24 

5.48 

5.37! 4.79 

5 . 73 ! 4.92 

M. g. Broach, f. g . 

5.09 

i 5.04 

5.04 

5.16 

5.36 

5 . 27 n. 4.46 

5.61 i 4.62 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f g. f . 

: 8.11 

8.13 

1 7.95 

7 99 

8.06 

8.42 

7.35 

8.52 

: 8.07 

Upper Egyptian, f. g. f .j 

1 7.13 

1 7.09 

7.09 

> 7.18 

7.26 

7.28{ 6.49 

7.55 

1 6.64 

i 


• Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. =« not quoted, — n. ■» 
nominai. — a) Thursday prices. — 6) Saturday prices. 

i) Cottonseed: Sept.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.*July. — a) i6 August: 4 12; q August: 4.22; 2 August- 4.27. — 3) i6 August: 3.74, 
0 August. 3.92; 2 August: 3.91* — 4) New crop. — 5) New ciop, shipping October — 6) September futures. — 7) New crop 
^hipping SeptemtHsr. — 8) Aprll-May futures. 
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*3 

Sept. 

i 

30 

August 

«3 i 

August 


AVlEAdB 


DBSCBXPnON 

6 

Sept. 

August 

Sept. 

Sept 

11 Commercial 
Season 


Z935 

X935 

*935 

*935 

*935 

*934 

*933 

*934 

*933 

Bacon. 

IfOndon, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.): 

English, N* x, lean sizable. 

83/- 

83/- 

82/- 

84/- 

87/10 

96/1 

’86/5 

91/2 

*74/5 

Danish, N* i, sizable. 

83/- 

83/- 

83/- 

83/- 

87/10 

94/4 

87/11 

Irish, N* x. sizable.' 

82/- 

80/6 

80/- 

81/- 

86/6 

94/1 


90/5 

83/4 

14thuanian, N'^ i, sizable. 

Dutch, N* I, sizable. 

78/- 

78/- 

78/- 

78/- 

80/10 

86/6 

79/5 

82/- 

65/5 

80/- 

80/- 

79/- 

79/- 

84/2 

86/9 

82/2 

84/- 

67/6 

Polish, X, sizable. 

76/- 

76/- 

76/- 

76/- 

78/10 

86/3 

77/5 

8 O/I 1 ! 

63/10 

Swedish, N« x, sizable. 

79/- 

79/- 

79/- 

79/- 

84/2 

88/4 

83/5 

84/4 

70/- 

Canadian, N” i, sizable. 

76/- 

76/- 

1 76/- 

76/- 

78/10 

86/9 

78/5 

80/3 

64/6 

Butter. 

Copenhagen ( 6 ): Danish (crs. p. quint.). . 

230.00 

210.00 

195.00 

185.00 

187.00 

180.00 

201.00 

160.75 

171.00 

I,ewwarden, Commission for butter quo> 
tations ( 6 ): Dutch (cents p.kg ) . . 

63 

53 

47 

44 

1 

46>/4 

1 

! 43 

65 

44Vi 

60 

Zutfen, auction: Dutch (price for home 
consumption; cents p. kg.) .... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

146 

164 

147V. 

159V. 

Germany {c) (fixed prices; Rm. p. 3 oEg.) z): 
Butter with quality mark. 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00, 

131.00 

128.07 

129.04! 

112.72 

Creamery butter. 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

122.00 

122 . 25 ' 

120.87 

106.25 

Irondon (i): English creamery, finest qua¬ 
lity (shillings p. cwt.). 

132/- 

126/- 

' 121/4 

121/4 

121/4 

114/4 

142/4 

109/6 

140/10 

IfOndon, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.); 

D^ish creamery, unsalted. 

128/- 

119/- J 

i 114/- 

109/- 

110/1 

106/3 

117/- 

98/8 

103/9 

Estonian, unsalted. 

101 /- 

n.q. ; 

1 , 

89/- 

90/9 

60/3 

90/- 

*67/11 

•84/4 

I^tvian, unsalted. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

60/6 

90/3 

•69/3 

•82/9 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

100/6 

94/- i 

86/6 

85/- 

87/3 

69/10 

, 112 /- 

80/4 

103/4 

Argeutine, finest, unsalted. 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. j 

n. q. 

I n. q. 

•68/3 

•77/10 

Siberian, salted. 

100/6 

95/6 1 

87/6 

86/6 

87/8 

61/8 

84/3 

• 66 /- 

•73/5 

Australian, finest, salted. 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 

111/6 

1 103/6 i 

96/- 

93/- 

93/8 1 

71/1 

102/6 

70/2 

80- 

Ml /6 

103/6 j 

97/6 

94/6 

94/8 

72/3 

102 /- 

72/7 

81/1 

Cheese. | 

Milan (lire p. quintal) ; ' 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality, pro- j 
duction 1932 2) . 

‘) 735.00 

; 1 

*) 720.00 

0 

0 

755.00 

743.00 

731.00 

1,050.00 

724.30 

989 00 

Parmigiauo - Reggiano, ist quality, 
production 19332 ). 

*) 680,00 1 

») 660,00 

1 

690.00 ! 

690 00 

672.00 

551.25 

i 

865.00 

614.60 

806 00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . . 
Rome: Roman Pecoriuo, choice (lire p. q) 

570.00 

560.00 

555.00 

535.00 

515.00 

403.75 

423.00 

412.60 

473.70 

875.00 

875.00 

875.00 

875.00 

875 00, 

«) 593.50 

915.00 

658.65 

1,029.00 

Alkmaar : Edam 40 -f- (40 % butterfat, 
with the coun try’s cheesemark)£actory 
cheese, small (florins p, 50 kg.) , . 

20.50 

i 

18.00 

17.50 

17.00 

! 

16 . 50 ! 

20.50 

20.60 

20.98 

22.40 

Gouda: Gouda 45-f- (whole milk cheese,vdth 
the country’s cheesemark) home made 
(florins p. 50 kg.). 

22.50 

22.00 

22.00 

21.50 

20.00 

23.25 

26.00 

22,52 

26.59 

Kempten (c) (Rpf. p. % kg.) : 

Soft cheese, green, 20 % butterfat . . 
Emmenthal from the Allgfiu, whole 
milk cheese, ist quality. 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

23 Vi 

23 Vi 

1 

20 V. 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

71 

71 

71 Vi 

72 V. 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.) ; 

English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 

63/6 

63/6 

60/6 

60/6 

59/7 

82/- 

76/- 

•83/5 

86/3 

English Cheshire, officially graded 3 ) . 

81/8 

72/4 

70/- 

65/4 i 

61/7 

70/- 

108/6 

83/4 

94/4 

Italian Gorgonzola {d) . 

109/8 

108/6 

107/4 

103/10 

103/3 

79/- 

84/10 

82/9 

85/3 

Dutch Edam, 40 -f ((f). 

52/6 

^ 50/- 

49/- 

44/6 

44/10 

54/- 

61/6 

54/5 

59/8 

Canadian, finest white. 

•) 53/6 

•) 53/6 

62/- 

64/- 

63/7 

•) 50/10 

54/4 

54/- 

59/8 

New Zealand, finest white. 

54/- 

51/6 

49/9 

49/6 

48/2 

47/10 

52/6 

46/5 

46/10 


* IndicAtes that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. » not quoted. — n. nominal — 
a) Average prices of Thursday and Friday morning. — b) Thursday prices. ~ c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices for the week. 

x) See note on page 306 of the Crop Report of April 1934. — a) Prices of xgsa-chcese are compared for the preceding 
years with those of cheese made in 1931 and in X930 respectively; prices of I933*chee8e with those of cheese made in 1932 
and 193X, The yearly averages refer to periods from Sept, to August. — 3) From May 1934 onwards, National Mark, selected. 
— 4) i933-chee8e. — 5) X934-chee8e. — 6) New make. 
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6 

30 

23 


Average 



Description 


Sept. 

1935 

Sept. 

1935 

August 

1933 

August 

1935 

August 

1935 

Sept. 

1934 

Sept. 

1933 

Commercial 
Season i) 

Egg8. 

Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual. 
(frs. p. 100 ). 

57.00 

54.00 

53.00 

31.00 

54.00 

52.00 

55.80 

1934 

42.80 

1933 

48.40 

Denmark (a): Danish for export (crs. per 
quintal). 

126.00 

110.00 

110.00 

120.00 

117.50 

126.00 

124.00 

103.60 

105.85 

Roermond, auction: Dutch, 57/58 gr. 
each, white (fl. p. loo) 2 ): 

Fixed price for export into Germany. 






4.00 

3.86 

3.% 

3.46 

Price for other destinations 





... 

_ 

3.29 

3,86 

3.34 

3.48 

Warsaw ( 6 ): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 
each, different colours {zloty p. 1440 , 
including box). 

93.33 

90.00 

90.00 

99.17 

92.83 

88.75 

110.00 

106.50 

123.60 

Berlin {c): German, big, new laid (Rm. 
p. 100 ): 

marked «GIS >, 65 gr. each . . . 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

10.12 

10.61 

j 

10.37 10.41 

marked tOIBt, 55/60 gr. each. . 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

8.75 

9.72 

9.03, 9.05 

London, Egg Exchange (d) (sb. p. great 
hundred); 

English, National mark, specials . . . 

19/6 

18/- 

17/6 

17/6 

17/6 

16/7*/. 
n. 10/4*/, 

18/7 

15/5 

15/10'/. 

Belgian, 15 % lb. p. 120 . 


10/7V. 

10/4V, 

IO/7‘/. 

11/4V. 

lO/IIV. 

* 11 / 10 */, 

• ll/0‘/4 

•ll/l 

Danish, 18 lb. p. X 20 . . . 


12/lOV. 

12/6 

12/3 

13/3 

12 / 11 V 4 

12 / 6 */, 

12/9 

12/5V4 
• 12/9*;. 

12/9V, 

Northern Irish, 18 lb p. 120 . . . . 

18/3 

16/9 

16/- 

16/4V. 

I6/2V, 

14/6V. 

16/0*/,' 

15/1 

Dutch, all brown, 18 lb. p. 
Polish, 51/54 grams each 3 ) 

120 . . . 

14/9 

13/9 

13/p;e 

14/7V, 

14/- 

13/2V. 

14/5 

13/5 

♦14/10*/, 


7/5V. 

7/4'/, 

im. 

8 /- 

7/lOV. 

7/1 

• 8 /OV 4 

6/10»/4. * WU 

Chinese, violet. 


9/IV. 

8 /lOV, 

9/- 

9/1/*, 

9/IV, 

8/9*/, 
• 11/3*/, 

9/7 

• 8/3*/, 

•9/10 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 120 . 


n, q. 

n. q. 


n. q. 

n. q. 

12 /- 

•1I/5V4 

• 12/4*/, 

Maritime freights 

(R\tes for entire cargoes). 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 

Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg. \(shill, per 

1 

1 

[ 1 

n. q. 

1 

1 

n. q. 

j 

1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

14/3 

1 

j 

13/7*/, 

1 10 /lvJ 

1934 * 35 ,1933*34 

* 13/11 ; • 14/1 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamb. / 

long ton) 

9/9 

; 9/9 

9/9 

9/9 

9/9 ' 

9/9 

• 9/11 

10/3 

SI. John to Liverpool 4 ) . . 


1 n. q. 

n. q. 

1 9* 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

i n. q. 

• 1/6 

* 1/11 

Port Churchill to United King¬ 
dom . 

{.shill, per 
4801 b.) 

1 n. q. 

1 n. q. 

i 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

2/9 

'• 2/9*/, 

• 2/9 

1 * 2/9 

Montreal to United Kingdom , 

1 1/6 

! 1/6 

1 n. 1/6 

n. 1/6 

n. 1/6 

l/ 8 */i 

' l/3‘/.i 

• I/6»/4 

* 1/4 */4 

Gulf to United Kingdom 4 ) . 

1 2/6 

' 2/6 

: 2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

1 n. q. 

2/6 

* 2/6 •/, 

New York to Liverpool 4 ) . . 


' 1/6 

: 1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

! 1 / 4 V 4 ' 

1/6 

1/6 

Northern Range to U.K./Cont. 


1 1/6 

1/6 

l '6 

1/6 

1/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

• 1/9 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per 
long ton). 

17- 

1 

: 17 /- 

1 

; 16/- 

16/- 

• 16/- 

: 20 / 2 */* 

i 1 

n. 18/6 I 

• 18/1*/. 

* 20/1 

Vancouver to Yokohama 4 ) (U.S.A. $ p. 
bhort ton) 5 ). 

... 

! 

! 

1 


2 . 75 ! 2.15 


i 2.41 

La Plata Down River 6 ) '1 

/Bahia Blanca to U.K./ J 
Continent.( 

(shill, per 
long ton) 

1 

*) 15/9 

1 

1 

«) 15/9 

i 

: *) 15/9 

•) 15'9 

•) 15/9 

15/5 

• 11/11 

14/11 

j 14/1 

La Plata Up River 7 ) /Ncco- ; 
chea to U.K./Continent. . 1 

*) 17/- 

1 '') 17/- 

•) 17/- 

•) 17/- 

•) 17/- 

16/10 

13/8’/, 

16/2 

15/9 

Western Australia to U. 1 
K./Continent. / 


1 

i «) 24/6 

i *) 24/6 

1 

•) 24/6 

•) 24/6 

•) 24/6 

25/11 

n. q. 

24/6 

I 

j 23/10«/4 

1 

Shipments of Rice. 

Saigon to Europe./ (shill, per 

22/6 

22/6 

20 /- 

1 

20 /- 

19/9 

n.25/7*/, 

21 / 10 V 4 

1934 

24/2V4 

! 1933 

1 

i 23/5*/, 

Burma to U. K./Contincut . .' 

long ton) 

n. q. 

1 n.,. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

1 

• 23/3 

• 23/1*/, 


• Indicates that the product, or the maritime freight, during part of the period under re\ieve, was not quoted. — n. q. 
•»» not quoted. — n. « nominal. — a) Average prices for weeks beginning on Fridays indicated. — b) Average prices for 
weeks beginning on preceding Mondays. — c) Prices Thursday to Saturday of each week. — d) Prices of preceding Alonday. 

i) Shipments of wheat and maize: Aug. - July. — 2) See note on p. 307 of the Crop Report of April 1934. — 3) From 
Nov. 1933, 51/52 grams each. — 4) Rates for parcels by liners. — 5) May-Oct. 1934 and from 25 Jan 1935, Canadian I, 
6) " Down River " includes the ports of Buenos Aires, Plata and Montevideo. — 7) “ Up River ’* includes the ports on the 
Parand River as far as San Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Cokistiuc, Santa F^ and Parang) arc subject 
to an extra rate of freight. — 8) Minimiim rates, see notes on p. 247 and p. 321. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


Relation of various currencies to their parttv with the Swiss franc 1) 



Exchange rates 

1 Percentage bonus (+) or loss (—) 

National cuRitBNaBS 

13 

6 

3C' 

23 


13 

6 


30 

23 


Sept. 

Sept. 

August 

August 

Sept. 

vSept. 

August 

August 


1935 

*935 

1935 

1935 


1935 

1933 


I93S 

1935 

Germany : free reichsmark. 

123.650 

123.450 

123.250 

123.300 

+ 

0.2 

0.0 


0.2 

- 0.1 

Argentina : paper peso t) . 

94.844 

94.969 

95.250 

95.094 

— 

56.9 

~ 56.8 

— 

56.7 

- 56,8 

Belgium : belga. 

51.800 

51.600 

51.600 

51.650 

— 

0.2 

- 0.5 

— 

0.5 

- 0.5 

Canada : dollar. 

3.062 

3.055 

3.052 

3.047 


40.9 

- 41.1 

— 

41.1 

- 41.2 

Denmark : crown. 

67.750 

67.850 

68.050 

68.100 

— 

51.2 

- 51.1 

— 

51.0 

- 51.0 

Spain : peseta. 

42.000 

42.000 

42.000 

41.975 

— 

58,0 

- 58.0 

— 

58.0 

- 58.0 

Egypt: pound 2).) 

United Kingdom : pound sterling . . . « 

15.175 

15.195 

15.240 

15.215 

- 

39.8 

- 39.8 

- 

39.6 

- 39,7 

United States : dollar. 

3.076 

3.072 

3.064 

3.057 

+ 

0.5 

+ 0.4 

-f- 

0.1 

— 0.1 

France : franc .f 

Indo-China: piaster 3).' 

20.257 

20.265 

20.280 

20.260 


0.2 

~ 0.2 

- 

0.1 

- 0.2 

Hiingary : pengS 4). 

58.500 

58 500 

59.250: 

59.500 

— 

35.5 

- 35.5 

— 

34.6 

- 34.4 

India : rupee f). 

114.571 

114.722 

115.062 

114.873 

— 

39.4 

- 39.4 

— 

39.2 

- 39.3 

Italy : lira . 

25.100 

25.050 

25.100 

25.075 

— 

8.0 1 

- 8.2 


8.0 

- 8.1 

Japan : yen f). 

89.280 

90.030 

90.297 

89.959 

—• 

65.4 

- 65.1 

— 

65.0 

- 65.2 

Netherlands : florin . 

207,750 

207.700 

207.750 

207.250 

— 

0.3 i 

- 0.3 

— 

0.3 

- 0.5 

Poland : zloty. 

57.900 

57.900 

57.900 

57.850 

— 

0.4 ! 

- 0.4 ! 

— 

0.4 

~ 0.5 

Rumania : leu. 

4) 1.775 

4) 1.775 

3.100 

3.100 

— 

42.7; 

- 42.7 1 


0.0 ‘ 

0.0 

Sweden: crown . 

78.350 

78.350 

78.600 

78.400 

— 

43.6 ' 

- 43.6 , 

— 

43.4 ; 

- 43.6 

Czechoslovakia : crown . 

12.700 

12.700 

12.715 

12.700 

1 

0.8 ] 

- 0.8 


0.6 

- 0.8 


x) The exchange rate represents the value of 100 units of the national currency (for the dollar and the pound sterUng i 
unit) expressed in Swiss francs, as far as possible on the Zurich Exchange. With regard to the currencies marked thus (f) 
a conversion has been made; the original exchange rates on London being converted into Swiss francs by means of the rate of 
the £ in Zurich. — 2) As the relation between the Egyptian pound and the pound sterling remains unchanged, the exchange 
rate of the latter only is given. — 3) As the relation l>etween the Indo-Chinese piaster and the French franc changes only slightly, 
the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 4) Bank notes. 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

On the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price- 
indices of interest to the fanner are given as published in the different countries. 

Owing to the substantial divergence, which often exists in the value and significance of the 
data available, it has been considered opportune to reproduce all the data in their original form, 
without attempting formally to unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER 


Description 

August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

August 

August 

Year 

X935 

1935 

1935 

X935 

X935 

X935 

X934 

X933 

1934 j 

X933 

Germany 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 <=» XOO. 

Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

114.5 

116.2 

115.0 

114.5 

114.1 

114.1 

115.7 

97.0 

108.7 

98.7 

Livestock. 

88.6 

85.9 

83.2 

80.6 

79.2 

76.7 

73.4 

66.8 

70.9 

64.3 

Livestock products.. 

109.6 

105.5 

103.4 

103.3 

103.1 

102.8 

104.0 

102.1 

105,0 

97.5 

Feeding stuffs. 

103.7 

103.8 

104.6 

104.6 

104.8 

105.2 

108.7 

84.0 

102.0 

66.4 

Total agricultural products . 

104.3 

103.1 

101.5 

100.6 

100.0 

99.3 

99.6 

87.7 

95.9 

66.8 

Fertilisers ....'.. 

65.5 

64.4 

65.0 

65.1 

67.3 

67.3 

67.9 

70.2 

68.6 

70.2 

Agricultural dead stock. 

111.1 

111.1 

111.1 

Ml.l 

111.0 

111.0 

111.4 

II 1.9 

111.1 

111.6 

Finished manufactures (’’Konsurnguter”) 

124.1 

123.9 

123.8 

123.9 

124.1 

124.4 

116.7 

II2.8 

117.3 

IIL7 

Wholesale products in general . 

102.4 

101.8 

101.2 

100.8 

100.8 

100.7 

100.1 

94.2 

98.4 

933 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average for corresponding months 
of 19 x 1-13 = 100 . 

Agricultural products 2 ) . 

... 

120 

117 

117 

126 

119 

122 

108 

119 

111 

Feeding stuffs. 

80 

83 

86 

88 

90 

92 

101 

83 

91 

85 

Fertilizers. 

88 

89 

89 

j 89 

88 , 

88 

89 

' 88 

90 

90 

Wholesale products in general 3 ) . . . j 

i 989 

99.2 

98.5 

! 100.2 

i 98.9 ' 

1 1 

97.5 

98.1 

, 95 5 

96.3 

93.7 

Argentina 

(Banco de la Nacidn Argentina) ! 

1926 = 100 . 

Cereals and linseed.1 

i 1 

64 3 i 

' 1 
1 

62.5 

I 1 

i j 

1 

1 

j 63.5 

1 

‘ 1 

1 1 

64.8 

i 

1 1 

, 1 

1 1 

i 

66.7; 

1 65.9 

i 

i 

1 

1 83.9 

57 6 

; 1 

i 

, 68.1 

! 54.4 

Meat. 1 

88 6 1 

1 84.7 

i 80.0 

77.8 i 

77.9 : 

i 78.5 

80.0 

: 68.4 

78.5 

65.9 

Hides and skins. I 

76.3 : 

75.2 

77.3 

80.7 

77.8 

i 74.4 

59 6 ' 73 7 

1 71.6 

i 63.9 

Wool. i 

78.7 1 

1 75.4 

1 69.2 

i 70.0 

65.4 

1 64.4 

82.2 

52.5 

1 84.3 

1 54.6 

Dairy products. 1 

1 104 6 j 

; 100.5 

1 62.6 

75.8 

75.0 

75.8 

68.2 

67.0 

62.3 

57.4 

Forest products. 1 

i 91 8 1 

91.8 

i 90.4 

; 92.8 

92.8 

1 91.9 

71.6 

74.3 

1 73.1 

1 72.5 

Total agricultural products . 

! 71.0 

68.8 

1 68.3 

j 69.2 

69.7 

, 69.0 

80.0 

60.2 

1 70.5 

j , 

56.9 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 — 100 . 

Field products (grain, etc.). 

55.5 

i 

55.7 

1 

i 55.1 

58.0 

59.8 

i 

j 

i 

1 

1 

i 56.4 

1 

60.7 

: 55.1 

1 

1 

i 53.9 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i 45.7 

Livestock and livestock products ... 

72,4 

71.1 

72.0 

74.4 

72.9 

1 73.3 

63.1 

60.6 

1 67.6 

! 59.6 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

61.8 

61.5 

61.4 

64.1 

64.7 ; 62.7 

61.6 

57.2 

I 59.0 

51.0 

Fertilizers. 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

74.6 

j 75.8 

1 

1 76.2 

1 

73.8 

Consumers* goods (other than foodstuffs, 
beverages and tobacco). 

75.4 

75.3 

75.7 

75.6 

75.7 

76.1 

77.2 

75.9 

1 77.2 

76.0 

Wholesale products in general . 

1 

71.6 

71.5 

71.5 

72.3 

72.5 

72.0 

72.3 

69.5 

1 

71.6 

67.2 


x) For an explanation of the method of calculation of the Index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publi¬ 
cation IndfiX^Humbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Prtce-tndices of interest to the Farmer (Rome, 1930) and 
to the Crop Report (January 1932, pages 7 ? to 79; July 1932, page 502; March 1934, page 231; December 1934, page 696). 
2 ) Revised index-numbers due to the Wheat Act payments and, from x September 1934 , the Cattle Emergency Act payments. 
— 3 ) Calculated by the Statist, reduced to baSc-j'ear 1913 xoo. 
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Dbsoiipttov 

' August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

August 

August 

Year 

1933 

X93S 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

X933 

1934 

X933 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average zqoq^zo to Z 9 Z 3 *Z 4 <« zoo. 








81 

93 

62 

Cereals . 

96 

96 

102 

112 

115 

III 

106 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

97 

102 

103 

105 

103 

102 

107 

71 

99 

64 

Fruits. 

87 

98 

too 

98 

1 105 

90 

101 

74 

100 

74 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

92 

93 

96 

127 

1 156 

162 

108 

95 

102 

105 

Meat animals. 

129 

116 

119 

118 

1 117 

117 

68 

64 

68 

60 

Dairy products. 

98 

i 97 

99 

107 

! 117 

114 

97 

85 

96 

82 

Chiekens and eggs. 

111 

107 

108 

no 

i 105 

97 

86 

69 

89 

75 

Miscellaneous. 

102 

85 

86 

89 

92 

92 

125 

116 

108 

83 

Total agricultural products . 

106 

102 

104 

108 

' III 

108 

96 

79 

90 

70 

Commodities purchased 1 ) . 

129 

126 

127 

127 

1 >27 

127 

125 

112 

122 

109 

‘ Agricultural wages 1 ) . 

United States 

(Bureau of Labor) 

■ 

99 



94 


3)90 

3)78 

88 

80 

Z 936 « zoo. 









74.5 

53.1 

Cereals. 

79.3 

78.3 

76.9 

83.2 

87.9 

82.8 

86.0 

64.6 

Livestock and poultry. 

91.6 

82.8 

84.8 

87.6 

85.9 

85.8 

56.2 

45.9 

51.5 

*43.4 

Other farm products. 

71.4 

72.9 

74.3 

75.0 

74.5 

72.1 

73.1 

62.5 

70.5 

55.8 

Total agricultural products . 

79.3 

77.1 

78.3 

80.6 

80.4 

78.3 

69.8 

57.6 

65 3 

51.4 

Agricultural izn piemen ts. 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

92.0 

83.2 

89.6 

83.5 

Fertiliser materials. 

66.8 

65.7 

65.7 

65.0 

66.0 

66.3 

164.8 

69 0 

67.1 

65.9 

Mixed fertilizers. 

68.1 

68.6 

74.5 

73.1 

72.9 

72.8 

73.0 

64.4 

72.5 

64.5 

Cattle feed. 

71.3 

78.6 

92.2 

107.0 

104.9 

102.2 

104.0 

78.0 

89 4 

57.9 

Non-agricultural commodities .... 

80.6 

79.8 

80.0 

80.0 

79.9 

79.5 

77.8 

72.0 

76.9 

69.0 

Wholesale products in general .... 

80.5 

79,4 

78.9 

80.2 

80.1 

79.4 

76.4 

69.6 

74.9 

65.9 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 




1 







Z 926 zoo. 









82 


Cereals. 

78 

79 

79 

79 

! 79 

79 

86 

! 92 

! 88 

Potatoes. 

83 

89 

88 j 

84 

81 

81 

42 

i 84 

49 

1 77 

Fodder . 

55 

68 

67 ! 

66 

63 ! 

1 63 

63 

73 

72 

72 

Meat. 

81 

79 

72 1 

71 

i 76 

! 78 

74 

66 

71 

' 64 

Dairy products. 

84 

82 

77 1 

1 

79 


75 

79 

75 

75 

Total agricultural products . 

77 

78 

75 1 

74 ' 

75 

1 75 

73 

75 

73 

I 74 

Wholesale products in general .... 

90 

90 

90 

90 ‘ 

' OQ 

90 

90 

90 

90 

89 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau Statistics) 

1913 n TOO 



1 





54 



Agricultural and livestock products . . 

79 

79 

75 

77 

1 

74 

73 

69 



Wholesale products in general .... 

89 

90 

87 

86 

86 

85 

81 

71 

— 


Italy 

(Consiglio Provinciale deirKconomia 
Corporativa di Milano) 

1913 zoo. 




1 





297.9 

280.7 

National agricultural products . . . 

379.6 

357.4 

359.6 

335.1 

331.7 

324.8 

305,3 

268.8 

Wholesale products in general .... 

New Zealand 

329.2 

319.1 

314.5 

304.4 

298.7 

289.4 

274.8 

282.4 

275.8 

283.4 

(Census and Statistics Office) 
'^Average igog-i^ — zoo. 







82,4 

86.2 

77.5 

84.0 

Dairy products. 

90.8 

88,7 

79.5 

80.2 

77.6 

87.1 

Meat. 

148.0 

151.5 

150.2 

152.8 

162.1 

162.5 

151.6 

120.1 

152.2 

120.7 

Wool. 

85.1 

84.4 

84.6 

77.5 

78.3 

80.1 

104.1 

73.8 

110.0 

69.8 

Other pastoral prc»ducts. 

100.7 

100.7 

98.5 

84.5 

86.8 

92.1 

85.1 

94.5 

80.2 

74.5 

All pastoral and dairy products . . . 

105.3 

105.2 

100.6 

99.1 

100.7 

105.9 

105,4 

91.8 

104.5 

88.4 

Field products . 

126.3 

124.5 

124.7 

124.8 

129.3 

125.7 

122.0 

115.8 

120.6 

115.8 

Total agricultural products . 

106.6 

105.8 

101.3 

99.9 

101.6 

106.5 

105.6 

92.5 

104.7 

B9.2 


i) Z 910 -X 9 Z 4 ■» zoo. — 2) July, 
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DSBCaXPTtOM 

August 

i935 

July 

X935 

June 

X93S 

May 

1935 

April 

X935 

March 

1935 

August 

X934 

1 

August 

1933 

Year 

Norway 

(Kegl. Selskap for Norgcs Vel) 
Average 1909*X4 100 . 

Cereals. 

143 

148 

145 

143 

144 

144 

134 

116 

X934-35 

a) 

126 

1933*34 

a) 

112 

Potatoes. 

168 

240 

257 

175 

147 

153 

125 

168 

132 

103 

Pork. 

107 

93 

94 

90 

93 

93 

80 

78 

83 

81 

Other meat. 

161 

150 

138 

142 

140 

142 

149 

106 

137 

no 

Eggs. 

99 

79 

75 

67 

79 

99 

84 

82 

92 

85 

Dairy products. 

139 

139 

138 

137 

135 

134 

132 

127 

132 

126 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

125 

126 

ill 

113 

117 

115 

103 

94 

109 

96 

Maize. 

114 

115 

95 

99 

lOI 

lOI 

100 

83 

101 

83 

Fertilizers. 

83 

78 

78 

78 

78 

77 

88 

92 

81 

87 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924*25 to 1928-29 ■= 100 . 

Plant products. 

52 

53 

58 

56 

54 

52 

68 

52 

58 

59 

Livestock products. 

48 

48 

48 

47 

49 

48 1 

51 

50 

49 

53 

Total agricultural products . 

49 

49 

50 

50 

50 

49 ! 

55 

51 

51 

55 ^ 

Agricultural wages . 

6 ^ 

69 

69 

69 

71 

71 1 

71 

74 

71 

74 

WhoUsale products m general i). . . . 

49.4 

50.1 

50.7 

50.7 

51.4 

50.7 

52.8 

49.4 

3) 52,8 

3 ) 50.1 

Poland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1928 «=» 100 , 

Raw plant products. 


33 1 

37.2 

38.9 

34.0 1 

1 

33.2 1 

39.1 

i 

35.0 

1934 

35.6 

1933 

41.1 

Meat animals. 


37.5 

32.4 

30.9 

31.0 ! 

31.6 1 

37.3 

1 44.1 

36.7 

42.5 

Dairy products and eggs. 


38.8 

37.5 

36.3 

39.3 

37.7, 

36.7 

45.6 

41.2 

46.7 

Products directly sold by farmers . 


35.6 

35.6 

35.8 

34.0 

33.5 ! 

38.1 

39.9 

37.0 

42.6 

Flour and groats. 


33.8 

360 

38.2 

38.4 

37.7 1 

41.5 

40.2 

38.8 

47.8 

Meat and lard fat. 


43.1 

37.1 

36.0 

33.8 

34.6 > 

43.1 

51.0 

43.5 

49.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 


79.3 

79.3 

79.2 

79.3 

79.1 

90.0 

90.3 

88.6 

90.3 

Products of agricultural industries . 


51.9 

50.6 

50.8 

50,2 

50.2 

57.9 

60.4 

56.7 

62.4 

Total agricultural products . 


43.7 

43.0 

43.2 

42.0 

41.8 

47.9 

50.0 

46.8 

52.4 

Commodities purchased . 


66.5 

66.8 

66.9 

67.0 

67.0 

69.8 

72 7 

70.6 

719 

Wholesale products in general . 


52.9 

52.6 

00 

52.2 

52.1 1 

55.8 

57.9 

55.8 

59.1 

Yugoslavia 

I 

(National Bank • 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 ™ 100 . 

Plant products. 

67.6 

60 3 

60.1 

61.2 

i 

1 

1 

58.9 

61.1 I 

1 

56.5 

49.3 

57.4 

57.2 

Livestock products. 

53.1 

55 6 

58.5 

56.5 

56.3 

55.2 

51.9 

55.6 

55.4 

57.1 

Industrial products . 

66.4 

65.7 

65.7 

66.4 

65.3 

64.8: 

65.3 j 

68.5 

67.4 

1 70.8 

Wholesale products in general . 

64.8 

63.3 

63.9 

64.0 

62.9 j 

63.0 

61.1 i 

60.7 

63.2 

64.4 


x) Calculated by the the Central Statistical Bureau of the I^etherlnnds, reduced to the base 1925*1929 « 100 — 2 ) Agricul¬ 
tural year; Norway, xat April -31 March; Netherlands, iit July -30 June. — 3 ) Calendar year. 































RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH THE PRICES ARE QUOTED 
IN THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i) 
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(x) Each quotation «;hows the par-value of the monies named in the column headed “ Unit of currency ” calculated in terms of the currency of the Countries printed in 
the heading. — (a) From 31 March 1935 the franc represents onh 72 % of its preMous gold \alue ~ (3) Till 31 January 1934 also parity of the United States. — {4) New 
parity as from 31 January i934- — (5) One gold piastre equals 10 francs. — (^) From 17 February 1934 the crown represents only •/• of its previous gold value. 




















MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables — Crop 
ronuition according to the system of the country Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: I =» excellent, 2 » good, 3 =» average, 4 =*» bad 5 = very bad; France- 100 =* excellent, 70 ~ good, 
60 fairly good, 30 =» average, 30 =* bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 = excellent, 
4 ~ good, 3 ** average, 2 *= bad, i « very bad; Netherlands- 90 — excillent, 70 — good, bo = fairly 
good, 50 « below average; U S S. /?.; 5 == good, 4 = above the average, 3 =• average, 2 == below 
average, i =» bad; Canada loo =* crop condition promising a yield cquivaUnt to the average yield of a 
long senes of years; United States: 100 =* crop condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt 100 
from June iq34i crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average yield of the last five 
years — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed 100 -- crop condition which 
promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years 


WORLD WHEAT SUPPLIES AND REQUIREMENTS 

V 

The world wheat crop in 1935 is a rather reduced one, being insufficient to 
meet consumption requirements. As was the case last year, the gap will have 
to filled by drawing upon the stocks carried over from previous harvests. The 
aim of this study is to examine the statistical position of wheat of this year 
and to estimate how far this year's crop will fall short of probable require¬ 
ments and to what extent stocks existing at the beginning of the season vvill 
he reduced by the close of the year. 

I. — The 1935 WHEAT CROP. 

The si/.e of the 1935 world wheat crop (i) can be assessed fairlv accurateh 
from the official data received by the Institute supplemented b> estimates for 
those countries which have not yet issued official figures. Nearly all the countries 
ot the northern hemisphere have now published their estimates. Those which 
have not done so are of minor importance and their output can be evaluated 
sufficiently approximately from data concerning area cultivated and the course 
of the year. No figures for the wheat producing countries of the southern 
hemisphere, however, are available except in the case of Australia which recenth 
telegraphed its first estimate to the Institute. For these countries, conjectural 
figures have been taken but their value is less certain as they are based not on 
the yields of harvests already accomplished but on the appearance of the standing 
crops at a time when the final result was still subject to weather conditions for 
at least another two months. Wheat production in 1935, according to these 
rather diverse data, appears, as the following table shows, to be plentiful in Eu¬ 
rope and Asia, mediocre in Africa and Australasia and distinctly poor in North 
and South America. 

(i) The known world production, that is, excluding that ot the U. S S. R. China, Iran, Turkey 
and Irak, countries regarding which there is no regular or recent information for a series of years. 
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World Wheat Production (i) 

(million bushels). 


YEARS 

Europe 

2 ) 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Ai»ia 

2 ) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 

2 ) 

U.S.S.R. 

1923-27 Avemge .... 

1.243 

1.210 

275 

402 

108 

143 

3,381 

694 

1928 . 

1,409 

1,492 

399 

342 

116 

168 

3,926 

807 

1929 ... 

1.451 

1,139 

221 

384 

136 

134 1 

3,465 

694 

1930 . 

1,360 

1,323 

273 

456 

115 

221 

3.748 

989 

1931 ... . . 

1,435 

1,271 

264 

407 

131 

197 

3,705 

753 

J932 . . . ‘I 

1,492 

1,197 

286 

393 

140 

225 

3.733 

742 

1933 . . . • 

1,746 

822 

345 

421 

122 

184 

3,640 

H) 1.018 

1^)34 . . . . 

1.537 

790 

288 

431 

151 

140 

3.337 

1.117 

Forcciist T 935 . 

1.540 

900 

225 

445 

130 

140 

3,380 



i) Not inclmUnR China, Iran, Turkey and Iraq. 2 ) Not including U.S.S.R — 3 ) Prolnibly j)ver estimated 


It has already been pointed out that the estimate of the world crop on the 
basis of the information available at this time of year can onh^ be considered as 
a fairly approximate evaluation of the harvest results. TCxperiencc suggests 
that between the estimates made in October and the final figures, there is fre¬ 
quently a not insignificant margin even in the case of official estimates, which 
are largely preliminary data. In order to provide some indication of the value 
of these forecasts, the estimates of the crops made in October in the la.st three 
years are compared in the following table with the final estimates. 


Forecasts and final data of world wheat production. 

(ill iiiilHon bushels). 



1934 crop 

Forecasts Final 

(October i934) ‘lata 

lo.n crop 

I'oiecasls I-'inal 

(Octt)ber 1933 ) 

193- Clop 

I'orccasts Final 

(October 1932 ) data 

Kufope. 

T.477 

1,537 

1.670 


J, 5 M 

1,492 

North America . . . . 

78b 

790 

808 

822 

1,187 

r.197 

vSouth America . . . . 

294 

288 

268 

34 5 

276 

28(1 

Asia. 

426 

431 

415 

421 

397 

303 

Africa. 

136 

151 

”4 

122 

132 

140 

Oceania. 

147 

140 

195 

184 

206 

225 

ToTa,. . . 

3,266 

3,337 

3 , 47 *^ 


3.712 

3,733 


It will be seen that the final results of the last three years for the world 
as a whole have always been larger than the forecavSts, moderately so in 1934* 
to an insignificant extent in 1932 but to a remarkable degree in 1933 when the 
revisions of the different continents were all in the same direction instead of partly 
cancelling out as in the other two years. Will the present forecast of the 1935 
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world wheat crop of 1935 prove to be an underestimate as in former years ? In 
the case of the southern hemisphere, the possible variations in prospects arising 
from the conditions of the year make the forecasting of the crop a difficult mat¬ 
ter but it would appear that the estimates of the crops of the northern hemisphere 
correspond fairly closely with expectations. 

On the whole, perhaps, the estimates are more conservative than usual and 
there is reason for believing this year a slight increase rather than a reduc¬ 
tion in the totals when the final figures are made up. Thus, it is fairly probable 
that there will be an increase of about 20-40 million bushels in the European crop 
total as the estimates of several countries appear very cautious. We are inclined 
to believe, however, that the figures now available are a fairly accurate measure 
of the 1935 crop results and, if it is assumed that no surprises will occur in pros¬ 
pects in the southern hemisphere, they form a reliable basis from which to exam¬ 
ine the situation of supplies and requirements during the course of this year. 
We now turn to an examination of the outcome of the wheat harvests as it ap¬ 
pears in the present estimates. 

Production in luirope is estimated to be almost equal to that of last year. 
Though it falls short of the record crop of 1933, it is a plentiful crop exceeding 
the average of 1923-27 by nearly 300 million bushels and that of 1928-32 by 
about no million bushels. This result is due partly to the increase in the 
area cultivated, which in 1935, at 78.3 million acres, was the largest acreage 
ever recorded for the Continent, and partly to the high yield per acre. This 
amounted in 1935 to 19.7 bushels per acre compared with 18.0 bushels per 
acre, on an average, in the years i923-27and 19.5 bushels in the years 1928-32 


Unit Yields of Wheat (r). 


(bushels per acre) 


YICARS 

I''uri)iK' 1 

1 Noilh 
America 

South 

1 America 

Asia 

2) 

! Africa 

1 

! 

' Oceania j 

Total 

2 ) ^ 

! U.S.S.K. 

1 

H} 2 y 27 A\Liai:«‘ 

i 

18.0 

1 

15.4 

13.0 

114 

10.8 

12.9 

15.0 

i 

i 10.9 

1928 . 

19.8 

17.8 

155 

9.5 

10.6 

11.2 

16.1 

11.7 

1929 

> 20.7 

12.6 

11.3 

10.7 

11.7 

8.8 

14.3 

9.4 

193 « 

18.4 

14.9 

11.9 

12.8 

9.7 

12.0 

14.9 

11.9 


189 

15.0 

13.5 

11.3 

11.2 

13.1 

15.2 

83 

1932 

19.8 

14.0 

13.7 

10.6 

11.3 

14.0 j 

15.0 

88 

1913 

! 22.5 

11 0 

15.6 

11.3 

10.4 

12 0 ! 

15.2 

12.5 

193 ♦ . ... 

i 20.0 

lf .6 

137 

10.7 

12 6 

10.8 

14.5 

12.8 

forecast ... 

. j 19,8 

11.7 

12.8 

11.5 

10.4 

11.9 

14.2 

1 

1 - 


1 ) Calculated on the area Iwrvcsted, — a) Not including China, Iran, Turke> and Iraq. 


We have laid particular emphasis for many years on the continuous improve¬ 
ment in unit yields in European countries as a whole and we have ascribed 
this to the technical progress of wheat cultivation, which will have a permanent 
effect on the size of the Pmropean crops. The year 1934-35 was not favourable 
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for agricultural work as was the case also in the preceding year. Although the 
first stage of growth was accompanied by fairly normal weather conditions, the 
whole, of the period from March to the harvest was distinctly unfavourable 
to the growth of the crop owing to the severe drought in the spring, the late 
frosts experienced from March to May, and the excessively hot, wet and stormy 
summer. Yet, in spite of these conditions, the average yield of 19.7 bushels 
per acre was distinctly higher than the lowest yields recorded in the most 
unfavourable years, viz, 15.8 bushels per acre in 1924, 17.4 in 1926, 17.9 in 
1927 and 18.4 in 1930. It seems clear that the results obtained during the 
last two particularly unfavourable years fully confirm the efficacy of improved 
cultural technique on the size of the European wheat crop. This is not to 
say that technical progress has neutralised the influence of adverse weather 
or rendered wheat production independent of sun and rain. There will always 
be variations in harvests from year to year resulting from the good or bad condi¬ 
tions of the growing season but these variations will oscillate about a point 
appreciably higher than that of 10 years ago. It is chiefly owing to this 
increase in the European wheat crop that the import requirements of the,Conti¬ 
nent have fallen so substantially and that they appear destined never again, 
at least in the near future, to reach the large figures of ten years ago. 

In North America, the crop is poor, for the third year in succession, being 
only slightly above those of 1933 and 1934, the lowest recorded for many years. 
This is the result partly of the considerable loss of the area sown to winter 
wheat in the United States following drought and frosts and ]>artly of the me¬ 
diocre 5rield of spring wheat in both Canada and the United vStates resulting 
from the invasion of black rust which caused serious damage to both the quantity 
and the quality of the grain. 

Wheat production in Asia, however, is plentiful, owing chiefly to the good 
results obtained in India and Japan. 

Production in Africa is poor, the losses caused by the spring drought in 
Morocco being only partly offset by the good yields secured in Tunisia and by 
the fair outturn anticipated in the Union of South Africa, while the crops in 
Algeria and Egypt do not vary appreciably from the average. 

Turning to the southern hemisphere, a considerable decrease from both 
last year's total and the average is anticipated in South America as a result 
of the low crop that is expected to result in Argentina from the contraction in 
area and from the long drought. In Australia production is expected to be about 
the same as last year but appreciably below average. 

To sum up, the world crop in 1935 appears from present statistics and fore¬ 
casts as the smallest harvested since 1924 except only that of 1934. In the 
exporting countries as a whole, production is poor, being only 4 % better than 
that of 1934 which was the lowest of post-war years. None of the four chief 
exporting countries reports a satisfactory harvest. This coincidence is of rare 
occurrence. 

The total outturn of the importing countries, though slightly below those of 
the last three years, is fairly large and appreciably exceeds all those obtained 
before 1932. 
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II. — Exportabi^e wheat supplies. 

The quantity of wheat remaining in a country after allowance has been 
made for internal requirements is, as usual, taken as the amount available 
for export. Internal requirements consist of the quantity necessary for consump¬ 
tion (human and animal consumption, seed, etc.) and for normal carryover, 
that is, the reserves necessary for the gap between one season and the other. 
In former years, we have considered a quantity equal to one month’s normal 
consumption as a normal carryover. Experience indicates that this criterion 
does not correspond sufficiently to reality, as in no case have the quantities 
remaining at the end of the year in the large exporting countries, especially 
those of North America, even in years of heavy external demand, fallen 
as low as the reduced figure we adopted. Therefore, in order to bring the 
statistics more closeh^ in accordance with the actual position, we have decided 
to modify the criterion adopted in the past for exportable supplies by substitut¬ 
ing the minimum carryover observed in a long series of years for the theoretic 
carryover of one month’s consumption. As a result of this modification, the 
figures of exportable supplies and those of exportable end-of-season stocks in 
the exporting countries are an entirely different series from those published in 
the October Crop Reports of previous years. 

The export position in the various exporting countries is as follows: 

Xorth America, — For the third succes.sive year, the crop in the United 
States is smaller than the internal requirements oi the country. Total pro¬ 
duction in 1935 is estimated at 600 million bushels. Theoretically this quan¬ 
tity, when added to the stocks remaining from previous harvests, estimated 
at the beginning of this season at 172 million bushels, brings total supplies 
up to about 772 million bushels, an amonnt sufficient to meet internal 
requirements which are estimated at 730 million bushels (625 million for con¬ 
sumption, fodder and seed and 105 million for the minimum carryover). It 
would still leave an exportable surplus of over 40 million bushels. It should 
be observed, however, (a) that the wheat produced in 1935 is lighter than normal 
in weight and the quality of the grain, apart from its weight, is generally 
rather unsatisfactory, a not insignificant proportion of the total consisting of 
grain unsuitable for milling, owing to the damage resulting from rust, scorching 
and poor ripening and (b) that some varieties of spring wheat, particularly those 
for bread, have yielded so poorly that it will be necessary to import similar 
types of Canadian grain to make up the deficit. As the first factor indicates 
that the doraCvStic utilisation, expressed in bushels, is likely to be greater than 
usual w'e are inclined to believe that the figure of 40 million bushels, given as 
theoretically exportable, will in practice be absorbed by an increase of the in¬ 
ternal requirements or reduced to negligible proportions. As for the imports 
necessary to make up the low^ supplies of millable spring wheat these are esti¬ 
mated by the Department of Agriculture at Washington at about 35 million 
bushels. It is evident that the quantity thus imported and milled for home 
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consumption, will free an equal quantity of domestic wheat which will be exported 
or, more probably, accumulated as end-of-season carryover. We are confident, 
therefore, that supplies and requirements of wheat in the United vStates are 
practically equal, but we calculate for the United States an exportable surplus 
of 35 million bushels to make allowance for the increase of the end-of-season 
carryover brought about by probable import of certain types of wheat. This 
surplus is balanced by an increase of import requirements of the same magni¬ 
tude which appear among those attributed to non-European importing countries. 

Total Canadian supplies for this year consist of 291 million bushels of new 
crop and 214 million of stocks from previous harvests, making a total of 505 
million bushels. In Canada also there have been considerable rust losses, nearly 
one fifth of the wheat harvested being reported unsuitable for milling. The 
absorption of this wheat presents a problem for this year as the plentiful outturn 
of the other fodder cereals and the lower prices of these compared with wheat 
makes the disposal of low grade wheat for stock feeding on the internal market 
a difficult matter and placing it on external markets will meet with similar 
difficulties. On the whole, it appears that domestic requirements in Canada 
will only slightly exceed those of last year. They may, therefore, be estimated 
at 113 million bushels, and, if allowance is made for a minimum carryover of 
27 million bushels, exportable supplies of Canadian wheat this year will amount 
to 365 million bushels, compared with 350 millions last year and an average of 
362 millions during the five preceding years. 

Argentina and Australia, — Estimates of the exportable surpluses of the 
two great exporting countries of the southern hemisphere, being based on fore¬ 
casts of probable production formulated some months before the harvests, can 
only be very roughly assessed as the crops may prove to ))e very different from 
those indicated at present. 

In Argentina the year has been unfavourable from the outset. The per¬ 
sistent drought has impeded cultivation, hindered sowings and delayed germina¬ 
tion in several important producing areas. The area cultivated to uheat in 
the whole of the country is smaller by 25 %. In the province of Buenos Aires 
however, where a large proportion of the wheat crop is grown, conditions have 
been more favourable and sowings, although behindhand, were carried out in a 
fairly satisfactory way. The rains of the beginning of October were favourable 
for the crops and germination occurred in some fields which were thought to 
have been completely lost. The final result remains more than ever subject 
to the course of the year up to the time of harvesting. If weather conditions 
are favourable an average yield may yet be expected and a total outturn may 
be forecast of 175 million bushels compared with 238 millions last year and an 
average of 228 millions in the preceding five years. If this forecast proves 
correct, the new crop would provide an exportable surplus of 85 million bushels 
after allowance is made for internal requirements of 90 millions. When the 
53 millions of exportable stocks from the old crop existing in the country on 
I August are added to the exportable .surplus of new wheat, the exportable 
supplies of Argentine wheat in 1935-36 w^ould appear to amount to 138 million 



bushels. They would thus be much below the figure of last year, estimated at 
234 million bushels and also substantially below the average of the five preceding 
years which was 190 million bushels. 

The preliminary official estimate of production in Australia was issued a short 
time ago and, at 135 million bushels, appears to be almost equal to that of 
last year, notwithstanding a decrease of 5 % in the area cultivated and the 
rather unfavourable course of the year in some of the important producing areas 
where rains were insufficient. If this forecast is confirmed, the new crop, after a 
deduction of 50 million bushels for domestic consumption, would leave an ex¬ 
portable surplus of about 85 million bushels. If the stocks of wheat existing 
on I August, estimated at 47 million bushels, are added to this figure, total ex¬ 
portable supplies in 1935-36 amount to 132 million bushels. Thus Australia 
will also have this year a much smaller exportable supply than that of last year 
(153 millions) and the average of the preceding five years (169 million bushels). 

To judge from these estimates the two important countries of the southern 
hemisphere taken together will have exportable supplies smaller than those of 
last year by 117 million bushels. 

India, — Wheat production this year in India is slightly in excess of the 
normal requirements of the country. It may leave a margin for export, possibly 
of some magnitude, if international prices continue to improve and especially if 
the outlook for the crop of the coming sj^ring is favourable. At the moment, 
however, the placing of substantial ijuantities on the external market does not 
appear probable. 

U, S. .S’. R, — No official estimate of the size of the 1935 crop has been 
issued up to the present, but information from various sources all points to 
the good results this year, particular!}^ in the southern zones, where practically 
most f)f the wheat for export is grown. It is thus assumed everywhere that the 
U. >S. vS. R. will have a surplus for export this year but a real basis on which 
attempt to assess the size of this surplus is lacking. The forecasts, or rather 
the conjectures, made on this matter vary from 20 to 40 million bushels. Our 
own opinion inclines rather to the latter figure which we shall adopt until the 
the situation of Russian wheat .supplies becomes clearer. 

European Exporting Countries. — The four exporting countries of the Da¬ 
nube basin, Poland and Lithuania had a better {crop, on the whole this year 
than the very poor one of last year, but it is smaller than the average of the 
five years 1929 to 1933. A long drought in the spring considerably reduced the 
crop of this group of countries as in the year 1934 but the damage inflicted 
this year is less serious. Moreover, these countries secured a good crop of 
rye, a cereal which competes to a great extent with wheat in Poland, Hungary 
and Lithuania. They obtained a mediocre or poor crop of maize w-hich, in 
Romania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, is used a great deal for human consumption 
The stocks of old wheat existing in these countries at the beginning of the 
new year appeared in most cases to be fairly low. This year’s wheat production, 
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to judge from the present estimates, can only afford a very modest surplus 
for export. However, having regard to the need of financial means for the 
balance of international payments in several of these countries and to the 
conservative character of the preliminary crop estimates, we believe that their 
exports will probably reach a total of 40 million bushels compared with 26 mil¬ 
lions actually exported in 1934-35 and with an average of 48 millions in the 
preceding five years. 

North Africa and other countries ,—The three exporting countries of North 
Africa secured crops differing much from each other. Production was nearly 
average in Algeria, plentiful in Tunisia and very low in Morocco. Barley showed 
almost the same results as wheat. Moreover, all three countries at the beginning 
of the year held large stocks from the excellent crop of 1934 which make it 
possible for them to maintain a fairly considerable flow of exports also during 
this year. After taking account also of the small quantities likely to be exported 
by the other surplus producing countries, Turke}^ Iran, Irak, Chile and Uruguay, 
the exportable surplus of North Africa and other countries may be estimated 
at about 33 million bushels. 

To sum up these various estimates, it appears that the supplies available in 
1935-36 '.for the importing countries amount in all, to barely 800 million bushels, 
or a decrease of nearl}^ 100 million bushels from the supplies of last year which 
had themselves been reduced by about 224 millions 

Exportable supplies of wheat. 

(niillion 


SKASONS 

Canada 

t'niled 

Slate'5 

Arsren- 

tina 

1 .Xustra- 
i ha 

1 ' 

i 

S.S.R.; 

i 

India 

j Danuh. 
j tomi- j 
tnci> i) i 

Noitli ' 
Ainc.i 1 

i 

A float 

ToUds 

1926-27 . . 


i 320 

1 

i 220 

i 

j 195 

[ 

130 

j 

49 


11 

1 

44 


2 


39 

l.OlO 

1927-28 . 


387 

1 229 

246 


95 


3 


8 


31 


15 


46 

1,060 

1928-29 . . . . 


495 

! 317 

1 331 

1 

136 

i 

0 


0 


34 


17 


45 

1,375 

1929-30 . . . 


293 

1 362 

1 186 

i 

99 

1 

10 


0 


55 


20 


37 

1 1.062 

1930-31 . . . 


382 

: 343 

1 173 

1 

200 

1 

113 


0 

! 

51 


23 


39 

1 1.324 

1931-32 . 


1 317 

1 432 

1 173 


192 

1 

65 


2 


84 


27 


38 

i 1.330 

1932-33 . 


' 453 

i 349 

1 182 


191 

I 

17 


0 


12 


24 


30 

' 1,258 

1933-34 . 


; 366 

I 233 

237 


161 

I 

35 


0 


36 


24 


32 

1.124 

1934-35 . 


1 350 

i '' 

234 

i 

153 

1 

2 


1 

! 

26 : 


31 


35 1 

900 

Forecast 1935-36 


365 

j3) 35 

j 138 

1 

132 

! 

40 


0 

I 

40 1 

1 

i 

33 


17 

800 


i) Including: Poland and I.ithuaiiia — 2 ) Including the other minor c.xporting countries. — 
3 ) See text page 74‘b 


Canada, alone among the four exporting countries, shows an increase in its 
exportable surplus, while the United States, Argentina and Australia show very 
noticeable decreases. For these four chief exporting countries as a whole, there 
is a decrease of 134 niillion bushels while the increase in exportable supplies 
in the U. S. S. R. and lesser exporting countries can offset this quantity only 
very slightly. 
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III. — Requirements of the Importing Countries. 

European importing countries. — As a result of the rapid increase in the 
crops of most European countries which has occurred in recent years, many of 
them have had crops in excess of their domestic requirements and have been 
obliged to dispose of part of their surplus on foreign markets. They have 
thus become exporters of wheat. It should be pointed out that for the purposes 
of this study all those countries whose outturn is normally insufficient to meet 
consumption requirements are considered as importing countries. Thus we con¬ 
tinue to place in the category of importing countries even those which in ex¬ 
ceptional circumstance become temporary exporters. This has been the case 
in recent years for Germany, France, Sweden, Eatvia, etc. In short, all countries 
in Europe have been treated as importing countries with the exception of the 
four Danubian countries, Poland and Lithuania, which form a group of normally 
exporting countries. It should be added that, the various im})orting countries 
being considered as a grouj), the possible exports of some of these countries 
are deducted from the total imports of all the other importing countries, in 
order that the result thus obtained may represent the net imports of the Euro¬ 
pean importing group in each year. 

The 1935 harvest of this group of countries is estimated at 1,165 million 
bushels, an increase of 135 millions, or 13 on the average of 1928/32 and 
one of 245 millions, or 26 on that of 1923'27. It is, nevertheless, 126 mil¬ 
lions, or 10 ^*0, smaller than the record crop of 1933, and 36 millions, or 3 %, 
smaller than the production of last year. The decrease in the crop compared 
with last 3"ear is largely the outcome of the poor results secured in France. 
vSpain, Portugal and vSweden, these countries, taken together, returning a de¬ 
crease of 98 million bushels, wdiile in the other countries the results are either 
about the same as those of 1934 or .substantially larger as in Italy, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Greece. An interesting feature of the 1935 crop, evidently connected 
with the alternation of good and bad years, is the fact that the lowest crops were 
obtained by the countries which held large stocks of the plentiful crop of IQ34. 
In the other countries, the stocks carried over to this year appear, on the whole, 
to be a little smaller than usual. This situation gives ri.se to the question of 
how much wdieat can be absorbed by the consumption of the European import¬ 
ing countries and how much should be imported from foreign markets during 
the course of the present season. According to their available wheat supplies 
the various countries ma^" be classified as follows. 

(i) Countries holding sufficient (or over-abundant) supplies compared 
with internal requirements: Germany, Spain, Estonia, I'rance, Latvia, Portugal, 
Sweden and Czechoslovakia. Last year the net exports of France, Sweden and 
Latvia were 21 million bushels. The other countries, on the other hand, recorded 
net imports of 12 millions. On balance, therefore, this group is seen to have 
made net exports of 9 million bushels in 1934-35. This year France wdll not 
be able to place abroad the large quantities which were disposed of la.st year in 
its great effort to relieve its market. It is, nevertheless, probable, that it will 
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export part of the low grade wheat it now holds, the disposal of which will be 
facilitated by the improvement in international prices. In this way, it will 
almost balance imports from North Africa which, for this year, are estimated at 
about 12 million bushels. In the other countries of this group, there is no reason 
for expecting a considerable trade movement, either from the demand side or 
the supply. Though small quantities may be imported by Germany and Cze¬ 
choslovakia, they will be offset by the small exports to be expected from the 
Baltic sea countries (Sweden, Estonia and Latvia) and these will almost neutralise 
each other. 

(2) Countries whose production largely covers internal requirements: 
Austria, Greece, Italy. These three countries, which last year imported 37 mil¬ 
lion bushels, have all secured much larger crops than they did in 1934. Italy 
may even dispense entirely with imports in view of the size of its crop this year. 
It may be expected that the requirements of this group in 1935-36 will not 
appreciably exceed 25 million bushels. 

(3) Countries whose supplies are much below' their internal requirements: 

the United Kingdom, Ireland, the Belgo-Luxemburg Union, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Finland and Norw^ay. The European * demand on the 
wwld wiieat market depends essentially this year on the capacity of this small 
group of countries. In all these countries, there has been a remarkable and coii- 
tinous increase in wheat production in recent years. From an average of 85 
million bushels in the years 192(8-1932, it rose to 115 millions in 1933, 130 mil¬ 
lions in 1934 and to 120 millions this year, an increase of 40 the 

average. 

Last year these countries imported 327 million bushels, a not inconsiderable 
part of which consisted of low' grade wdieat which competed advantageous!)’ in 
price with other fodder cereals. This year, with the cheapness of fodder cereals, 
maize in particular, and the rise in the price of w'heat, the comparative advantage 
in price has disappeared and will no longer be present as a stimulant to the demand 
for fodder w'heat. On the other hand, most of these countries have considerably 
reduced the carryover stocks, a normal result in importing countries of a long 
period of low prices. It is very probable that, as a rCvSult of the modified trend 
of prices in the wheat market, several countries will now' proceed with the build¬ 
ing up of their depleted reserves and thus increase their demand. Thus, in 
view of these contrasting factors, we are inclined to forecast for this group in 
1935-36 a demand of about 330 million bushels, that is nearly equal or possil^ly 
a little larger than that of last year. This, we estimate, wdll be distributed as 
follows: 224 millions for the United Kingdom and Ireland, 40 millions for the 
Belgo-Luxemburg Union, about 20 millions for vSwdtzerland, the same for the 
Netherlands and 26 millions for Denmark, Norway and I'inland. 

To sum up, the total import requirements of all European countries during 
the year 1935-36 is to be expected to amount to about 355 million bushels, an 
amount exactly equal to that recorded in 1934-35 w^hich was the lowest recorded 
since the w^ar. The figures of production, probable imports and apparent con¬ 
sumption in Europe this year compared with those of formers years are set out 
below. 
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Production and apparent consumption of wheat in Europe. 
(million bushels). 


YBARS 

Importing Countries 

Exporting Countries (i) 

Total Europe 

1 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Net 

Imports 

Apparent 

con¬ 

sumption 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Net 

exports 

Apparent 

con¬ 

sumption 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Net 

imports 

Apparent 

con¬ 

sumption 

1925-26. 

1 

1 

1.037 

531 

! 1 .J 68 

! 366 

1 1 

! 49 1 

317 

1.403 

i 

i 482 

1,885 

1926-27. 

865 

661 

! 1.526 

. 350 

i 44 

306 

1.215 

' 617 

1 1,832 

1927-28. 

935 

1 657 

1 1.592 

339 

: 31 

308 

1.274 

1 626 

1 1,900 

1928-29. . . . 

976 

i 657 

1,633 

433 

34 

399 

1,409 

! 623 

1 2,032 

1929-30. 

; 1.073 

1 515 

i 1,588 

378 

55 

323 

1.451 

460 

i 1.911 

1930-31 

i 917 

I 618 

1 1.535 

445 

51 

394 

1.362 

i 567 

1 1,929 

1931-32. 

973 

' 613 

1 1.586 

462 

84 

378 

1,435 

i 529 

1.964 

1932-33. 

; 1.213 

446 

1.659 

279 

12 

267 

1 492 

> 434 

1,926 

1933-34. . . . 

1,291 

393 

' 1.684 

455 

' 36 

419 

1,746 

, 357 

, 2.103 

1934-35. 

i 1.201 

358 

1.559 

336 

26 

j 310 

1,537 

332 

, 1.869 

1935-36 (Foreca«t) 

' 1,165 

‘ 355 

1,520 

375 

1 40 

335 

1,540 

315 

' 1,855 


(i) Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, Yugoslavia, Poland and lyiUmania. 


Non-European Importing Countries. — The net imports of these countries 
vary every year around i8o million bushels. The variations shown from year 
to year above and below this level generally reflect only the variations in the 
demand of a very limited number of countries, namely, China, Manchukuo, 
Japan, Egypt and the Union of South Africa, which, themselves growing wheat 
and having a fairly considerable domestic production, regulate their uheat 
imports according to the volume of their own crops each year. More rareh% 
the variations are the result of the peculiar position of some non-European ex¬ 
porting country, which, after an abnormally poor domestic crop, is without suffi¬ 
cient re.sources to cover consumption requirements and is obliged to have resort 
to imports to bridge the gap. 

Most of the non-European importing countries show almost constant im¬ 
ports, including Brazil which is one of the chief wheat buyers of this group. 
Thus to form a clear idea of the probable requirements of these importers, it 
is only necessary to consider the variations which may occur in the requirements 
of the small group of five countries mentioned above and to take into account 
the additional demand from some extra-European exporting country uhich 
may find it necessary to import supplies. Among the five countries whose 
imports vary, China and Manchukuo are those which show the widest changes 
from one year to another. China, w^hich imported nearly 21 million bushels 
last year, obtained a mediocre production in 1935 owing to the drought in the 
north and to torrential rains in the centre. The decrease in the crop compared 
with 1934 is estimated at 15 to 20 %. There is, therefore, the possibility of 
an increase in Chinese demand this year, but the difficulties of the balance of 
international payments of the country and, above all, the increase in wheat 
prices in the international wheat market are serious obstacles to a substantial 
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growth in imports. In Manchukuo, on the other hand, where the crop of this 
year was much better than the very poor one of 1934, import requirements 
are much smaller than they were last year. It would thus appear that for these 
two countries probable import requirements this year, if not smaller, will be at 
most equal to those of last year. 

In Japan, where wheat growing is progressing steadily, the crop is slightly 
larger than last year's which was itself a record. Owing to the impulse given to 
internal production, import requirements are decreasing from year to year. Net 
imports reached an average level of 18 million bushels up to the year 1931-32 
and then dropped to 6 millions in 1932-33, to 4 millions in I933-34 and to 
2 millions last year. There are grounds for expecting a further, if small, decrease 
this year. 

In the case of Egypt which imported 2 million bushels last year, an appre¬ 
ciable decrease is to be expected, the crop being 16 % larger than it was in 1934. 
In the Union of South Africa w^here production promises to be very plentiful, 
there is no reason for expecting a large demand for wheat. We estimate a slight 
decrease in requirements in the Far East, Egypt and the Union of South Africa. 
After allowing for the effect which the increase in world wheat prices will have 
on all the other non-European importing countries, we estimate a total decrease 
for this group of about 20 million bushels. Last year's imports having amounted 
to 171 million bushels, requirements this year will thus be, in round figures, 
about 150 million bushels. To this total must be added about 35 million 
bushels which will probably be imported by the United States to make up for 
the reduced outturn of certain types of wheat. In all, therefore, the demand of 
the non-European countries will amount this year to about 185 million bushels. 

World Requirements. — In conclusion, the total sui)plies necessary to cover 
probable import requirements in 1935-36 appear according to tlie information 
and estimates available at present, to be 355 million bushels for Europe and 185 
millions for non-European countries, making a total of 540 millions. This 
total compares with 529 millions actually imported in 1934-35 and 545 millions 
in 1933-34. The estimates of probable shipments published by Mr. Broomball 
gave a total of 540 million bushels. The Secretary of tlie Wheat Advisory 
Committee places the total at 525 millions and Stanford University at 560 millions. 


IV. — The Situation of Wheat Suppi.ies and Requirements. 

The chief features of the world statistical situation of wheat this year are 
the following. 

World wheat production, excluding the crop of the U. S. S. R., although 
showing a slight increase over the very reduced figure of last year, is the poorest 
recorded since 1924. Production in Russia, on the other hand, appears to be 
plentiful, but no official estimate of its size is yet to hand. 

In the group of exporting countries, none of the four chief exporters reporting 
a satisfactory crop, production in 1935 is poor, being only 4 % larger than the 
crop of 1934, which was the lowest recorded in post-war years. Production in 
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the importing countries, although somewhat smaller than in any of the preceding 
three years, is fairly good and appreciably better than any obtained before 1932. 

After taking into account the still large stocks existing in the exporting 
countries at the beginning of the year, world exportable supplies in 1935/36 
appear to be 100 million bushels smaller than those of last, or ii %, and are 
thus the lowest recorded during the last ten years. They are now estimated 
at 800 million bushels, consisting of 370 millions of old crop exportable stocks 
and 430 millions only of surplus provided by the production of 1935. 


World Production, Trade and Stocks of Wheat 
(million bushels). 


SEASON 

World Production 

World exportable supplies 

World 

import 

require¬ 

ments 

World 
export¬ 
able end- 
of-scason 

stocks 

Total 

X) 

Exporting 

countries 

Importing 

countries 

! 

U.8.8. RJ 

Total 

Aggregate 
excluding 
U. S. S. R. 

1 

U. S.S.R. 

IQ2<)-27 . . . 

3,396 

2.397 

999 

914 

1.010 

961 

49 

j 819 

1 

191 

1927-28 . . . 

3.611 

2.534 

1,077 

797 

1.060 

1,057 

3 

tj 808 

252 

1928-29 . . . 

3,926 

2.849 

1,077 

807 

1,375 

1.375 

. 0 

1 888 

444 

1929-30 . . . 

3.465 

2,242 

1,223 

694 

1,062 

1,052 

10 

' 669 

434 

2930-31 . . . 

3,748 

2.686 

1.062 

989 

1.324 

1,211 

I 113 

825 

499 

X93I*32 . . . 

3.705 

2.579 

1.126 

753 

1,330 

1.265 

: 65 

1 808 

523 

I932’33 . . . 

3.733 

2,371 

1.362 

742 

1.258 

1,241 

17 

629 

624 

i93»-34 . . . 

3,640 

2.200 

1.440 

1,018 

1,124 

1,089 

1 35 

1 545 

ii 579 

i93.<-^3 • . . 

3.337 

1.977 

1,360 

1.117 

900 

898 

1 2 

1 

j; 529 

1 371 

I’Virocast 1935-36 

3.380 

2.045 

1.335 

... 

800 

760 

40 

Ii 

i 260 


(i) Excluding U. S. S. R., China, Turkey, Iran and Iraq. 


The probable requirements of the importing countries, on the other hand, 
are considered to be a little larger than in 1934-35. In Europe, the same total 
as that of last year, which was very low, is expected but the requirements of 
the non-ICuropean countries are somewhat greater if the probable import demand 
of the United States of about 35 million bushels is included. The total of world 
import requirements are estimated at 540 million bushels compared with 529 
millions in 1934-35. When the requirements of the importing countries for this 
year (540 millions) are compared with the exportable supplies of the surplus 
producing countries, it appears that the exportable surplus provided by the 
1935 crop (430 millions) is insufficient to meet the probable demand of the import¬ 
ing countries. It will, therefore, be necessary to draw upon old crop stocks as 
much as no million bushels. Hence it may be concluded that exportable 
stocks, which were 370 millions at the beginning of the year and which had 
already been considerably reduced in 1934-35, will this year be further reduced 
by no million bushels with the result that on i August 1936 they will hardly 
amount to 260 million bushels. There is thus a prospect of a radical improve¬ 
ment in the stock situation which has been tor several years a very troublesome 
element in the world market. At the end of this season stocks should fall to the 
level of 1928 before the wheat crisis, which may be considered a normal position. 


St» zo Ingl. 
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Notwithstanding the improvement in the world wheat market indicated in 
the statistical situation of this season, the level of world prices is still far from 
that which existed normally before the crisis, although an appreciable rise occurred 
during the first quarter, August-October of 1935-36. It seems, that the present 
relative inertia of prices is the outcome of the fact that the present equi¬ 
librium of wheat supplies and requirements is being achieved not by the normal 
adjustment of supply and demand but as the result of abnormal factors 
(namely the disastrous North American drought of the spring of 1934 and the 
black rust invasion in North America in 1935) which, being exceptional, cannot 
be expected to recur continually. 

G. Capone. 


APPENDIX 

In the following notes are given the detailed data on which the estimates contained 
in the present study are based. 

I. — Exportable stocks remaining from previous production. 

The exportable stocks residual from the previous production in existence on i 
August compared with those for the preceding five seasons have been calculated, for 
the four large exporting countries only, in the manner indicated below. The stocks 
in existence in the other exporting coimtries are excluded because there is an absence 
of data for exactly estimating them. 

United States. — The oflScial statistics record the stocks of home grown wheat 
in the United States on i July. In addition to these stocks there must also be taken 
into account those of U. S. A. grain admitted free into Canada and lying there on 1 
July. These were as follows in million bushels. 


Stocks 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

On farms. 

20 

45 

60 

38 

93 

82 

6a 

42 

In interior mills and ele- 

vators. 

19 

42 

60 

30 

42 

64 

48 

31 

Commercial wheat in store 

4 ^ 

96 

IO() 

204 

168 

124 

81 

22 

In merchant mills and ele- 

vators. 

32 

48 

47 

22 

05 

97 

76 

46 

In transit to merchant mills 

II 

16 

15 

13 

10 

ib 

14 

7 

Stored for others by mer- 

chant mills. 

... 


12 

19 

7 

10 

7 

4 

Flour in terms of wheat. 

18 

19 

18 

14 

16 

15 

20 

18 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total . . . (i) 

150 

(I) -270 

321 

340 

401 

408 

300 

{■2) 17-2 

U. S. A. wheat in bond in 

Canada . 

3 

3 

5 

15 

16 

4 

0 

0 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Stocks . . . 

153 

273 

326 

355 

417 

412 

306 

172 

Less minimum carry-over. 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

-* 

Exportable Stocks . . 

48 

168 

221 

250 

312 

307 

201 

67 


(1) Raised to represent all items and rounded. — {2) P^xclusive of Canadian wheat in bond 
but including 1.5 milion bushels of wheat of foreign origin. 
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Canada. — Official statistics record the subjoined estimates of residual stocks 
of wheat and flour in Canada on i August. In addition to these stocks there must 
also be taken into account those of Canadian grain admitted free into the United States 
and lying there on i August. They amounted to the following quantities in million 
bushels. 



1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 1933 

1934 

1935 

In Canada . . . , 

.. .. 78 

104 

III 

134 

132 212 

194 

203 

In U.S. A. 

. . . . 14 

24 

17 

6 

5 7 

10 

11 

ToxAb Stocks ... 92 

128 

128 

140 

137 219 

204 

214 

Less minimum carry-over 27 

27 

27 

27 

27 27 

27 

77 

Exportable Stocks . . 65 

101 

loi 

113 

no 192 

177 

187 

Argentina. 

— Taking into 

account exports 

and stocks on i J anuary the 

export- 

able stocks on i 

August of each year 

were as follows in million bushels. 




1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 1933 

1934 

1935 

Exportable stocks 

. . . . 68 

109 

35 

49 

33 5 ^^ 

90 

53 

AtrsTRAi.u. ■ 

■— Taking into accoimt exports 

and 

stocks on I December export- 

able stocks on i 

August are indicated below in million bushels. 




1928 

2929 

1930 

1931 

1932 1933 

1934 

1935 

Exportable stocks 

... 26 

29 

38 

49 

38 43 

77 

47 


The aggregate figures of the exportable stocks at the end of the season for the 
four large exjx)rting countries as well as those of the floating supplies are as follows. 


Exportable wheat stocks at end of season. 


(million bushels). 


YEARS 1 

1 

United States 

1 ) 

Canada 

3 ) 

Argentina 

I 

Australia 

Quantity 

afloat 

j Totals 

1 

1927 . 

46 

26 

49 

24 

46 

I9I 

1928 . 

48 

65 

68 

26 

45 

252 

1929 . 

168 

101 

109 

29 

37 

444 

*930. 

221 

101 

35 

38 

39 

434 

193 X. 

250 

113 

49 

49 

38 

499 

1932 . 

312 

no 

33 

38 

30 

523 

1933 . 

307 

192 

50 

43 

32 

624 

1934 . 

201 

177 

90 

77 

35 

580 

1935 . 

67 

187 

53 

47 

17 

371 


X) Including domestic wheat in store la Canada. — 3) Including domestic wheat in store in the U. S. A. 
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II. — Consumption op the exporting countries. 

In the following tables are given for each country the data on which the figures 
of home consumption in the four large exporting countries have been based. 


North America. — On the basis of the official data of production, commerce 
and stocks, wheat consumption in Canada and the United States in recent seasons 
may be calculated as follows in million bushels. 


Canada 


1928/29 

1929/30 

1930/31 

193X/32 

1932/33 

1933/34 

X934/35 

Production . . . 

. . 

567 

305 

421 

321 

443 

282 

(I) 276 

+ Interior vStocks 

I August . . . , 

on 

78 

104 

III 

134 

132 

212 

194 

= Available supplies 
I August . . . , 

on 

645 

409 

532 

455 

575 

494 

(2) Al(> 

— August-J uly net ( 
ports. 

ex- 

404 

185 

258 

206 

263 

193 

164 

— Interior Stocks on 

July. 

31 

104 

III 

134 

132 

212 

194 

203 

= Consumption . . 


137 

113 

140 

' 117 

100 

107 

(2) 109 


i) Officially reported as underestimated by about G nullion bushels — 2) Takinp account of the 
yield underestimation. 


United States 

1928/29 

1929/30 

X930/31 

X'931/32 

X932/33 

1933/34 

1934/35 

Production. 

913 

822 

890 

932 

746 

52Q 

407 

4- Interior Stocks on 








1 July . 

150 

270 

321 

340 

401 

408 

30G 

= Available supplies on 








I July . 

1,063 

1,092 

1,211 

1,272 

1.147 

937 

803 

— July-Jime net exports 

145 

143 

115 

126 

35 

28 

(1) I 

— Interior stocks on 30 








June. 

270 

321 

. 34« 

401 

408 

306 

172 

■s Consumption .... 

648 

628 

75 ^> 

745 

704 

603 

632 


(i) Net imports. 


Argentina. — On the basis of official data, the consumption in the last five years 
is estimated as follows: 

1928 1929 1930 *931 ^932 1933 1934 

Million bushels. 77 86 86 90 90 90 90 

Australia. — On the basis of official data for production and trade the con¬ 
sumption in the last five years is estimated as follows. 

1928 1929 X930 193X 2932 X933 X934 

HUlion bushels. 47 50 57 52 47 55 50 
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III. — Exports. 

The quantities of wheat (with flour reduced to the corresponding equivalents in 
grain) exported during the last seasons (i August-31 July) from all the principal expor¬ 
ting countries are given in the following table. The data reter to net exports, that is» 
exports less imports. 


World wheat exports. 


Country 

1928/29 

1929/30 

1930/31 

1931/32 

1932/33 

1933/34 

1934/35 

Canada . 

• 395 

191 

269 

208 

259 

190 

164 

United States. 

. 148 

140 

93 

120 

42 

32 

(2) 3 

Argentina. 

. 222 

151 

124 

140 

132 

147 

181 

Australia. 

. 107 

61 

151 

154 

148 

84 

106 

India. 

• (1)25 

0 

fi) 5 

2 

(i; 1 

0 

I 

Bulgaria. 

0 

(I)« 

6 

II 

3 

4 

0 

Hungary. 

25 

29 

18 

t8 

7 

29 

13 

Poland and Lithuania .... 

• (1) 3 

0 

5 

3 

I 

2 

5 

Romania. 

. 0 

3 

16 

37 

0 

0 

4 

Yugoslavia. 

9 

23 

6 

15 

I 

I 

4 

Turkey, Iran and Iraq. . . . 

. (I) 6 

0 

3 

4 

I 

3 

4 

Algeria. 

3 

5 

10 

6 

9 

12 

^3 

Tunisia. 

5 

6 

6 

9 

5 

0 

4 

Morocco. 

A 

4 

2 

8 

0 

8 

8 

Chile and Uruguay. 

5 

5 

2 

0 

(I) 3 

T 

z 

Totals . 

* 923 

618 

711 

735 

614 

513 

509 

U. S S R. 

• (1) 5 

10 

113 

65 

17 

35 

(I) 2 

World Exports . 

. . 923 

628 

824 

800 

631 

548 

51X 


(i) Net imports, not included in the totals. 


Taking account, however, of the fact that for several years part of tlie exports 
from Canada and the United States has not actually been shipped overseas but has 
passed from one to the other of these countries to remain in store at its destination, 
there has been deducted from the total exports above indicated, the amounts of which 
are increased from the beginning to the end of each season, the stores of Canadian wheat 
in the United States and those of Umted States wheat in Canada. On the other hand 
the inverse operation has been carried out when the amounts stored have decreased. 

IV. — Imports and Apparent Consumption of Ettrope. 

The data of production, net imports and exports and apparent consumption of 
the various European coimtries, grouped as importing and exporting countries respec¬ 
tively, are given in the following table. The figures of wheat include flour reduced to 
its equivalent in grain. 



















Production and apparent consumption of Europe, 

(Million bushels). 


COUNTRIES 

Pro¬ 

duction 

in 1932 

Trade 

r932-33 

Appar¬ 

ent 

con¬ 

sumpt¬ 

ion 

1932-33 

Pro¬ 
duction 
in 1933 

Trade 

1933-34 

Appar¬ 

ent 

con¬ 

sumpt¬ 

ion 

1933-34 

Pro¬ 

duction 

in 1934 

Trade 

X934-35 

Appar¬ 

ent 

con¬ 

sumpt¬ 

ion 

1934*35 

A. — Importing countries : 


Imports 



Imports 



Imports 


Oerniany. 

184 

5 

189 

206 

( 1 ) ^ 

201 

167 

10 

177 

Austria. 

12 

13 

25 

15 

10 

25 

13 

10 

23 

Belgium and Euxcraburg .... 

16 

39 

55 

16 

43 

59 

17 

40 

57 

Denmark. 

II 

12 

23 

11 

13 

24 

13 

19 

32 

Spain. 

184 

0 

184 

138 

0 

138 

174 

0 

174 

Estonia. 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3 

Finland. 

1 

4 

5 

2 

4 

6 

3 

4 

7 

France . 

334 

33 

367 

362 

17 

379 

339 

I) 18 

321 

Or. Brit, and X. Ireland .... 

44 

215 

259 

62 

218 

280 

70 

200 

270 

Oreece. 

17 

20 

37 

28 

11 

39 

26 

15 

41 

Irish Free State. 

1 

18 

19 

2 

20 

22 

4 

17 

21 

Italy. 

277 

n 

288 

298 

9 

307 

233 

12 

245 

I^itvia . 

5 

0 

5 

7 

0 

7 

8 

0 

8 

Norway. 

1 


9 

1 

8 

9 

1 

9 

10 

Netherlands . 

13 

27 ! 

40 

15 

23 

38 

18 

19 

37 

Portugal. 

24 

I 

25 

15 

1 

16 

25 

1 

26 

Sweden. 

26 

3 

29 

29 

1 

30 

28 

I) 2 

26 

Switzerland. 

5 

23 

28 

6 

18 

24 

7 

19 

26 

Czechoslovakia. 

54 

12 

66 

73 

0 

73 

50 

1 

51 

Other countries. 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

4 

Totals , . . 

1.213 

446 

1.659 

1.291 

395 

1.684 

1.201 

358 

7.559 

B. — Exporting countries • 


Exports 



1 Exports 



Exports 


Bulgaria. 

48 

3 

45 

55 

4 

1 51 

40 

0 

40 

Hungary. 

64 

7 

57 

96 

» 29 

‘ 67 

65 

13 

52 

Romania. 

56 

0 

56 

119 

0 

119 

77 

4 

73 

Yugoslavia. 

53 

1 

52 

97 

1 

96 

68 

4 

64 

Poland. 

49 

1 

48 

80 

2 

78 

76 

4 

72 

Lithuania. 

9 

0 

9 

8 

0 

8 

10 

1 

9 

Totals . . . 

279 

12 

267 

455 


419 

336 

26 

310 



Imports 



Imports 



Imports 


General total . . . 

1.492 

434 

1.926 

1 746 

357 

2.103 

1.537 

332 

1.869 


(i) Exports. 


V. — EJxTRA-BUROPEAN IMI’ORTS. 

The imix)rts of extra-European countries are calculated in a somewhat approximate 
fashion by taking the difference between aggregate exports and imports of European 
countries and also the quantities afloat at the beginning and end of each season. It 
should be observed that the calculations do not make any allowance for loss in weight 
during transit or from handling at shipment and at discharge, for tlie consequences 
of sea accidents or for quantities consumed by crews and passengers. Thus the actual 
sliipments to non-European countries are certainly below the quantities indicated by 
the following calculations. It may, however, be assumed that the quantities which 
fail to reach their destination do not vary much from year to year, so that the proce¬ 
dure adopted ^may be adjudged generally as sufficiently exact. 




































The data forming the basis of this calculation are given below in million bushels : 


1928/29 


World exports (includingU. S. S. R.) 923 

+ Quantity afloat at the beginning 

of the season. 45 

— Quantity afloat at the end of 

the season. 80 

= World imports.888 

— Quantity imported into Euro¬ 

pean countries.657 

— Quantity imported by extra- 

European countries.231 


1929 /so 

1930/31 

1931/32 

1932/33 

1933/34 

193 / 3 .*> 

628 

824 

800 

63 T 

54S 

51T 

80 

.39 

38 

30 

32 

35 

39 

38 

30 

32 

3.5 

17 

669 

825 

808 

629 

545 

529 

515 

618 

613 

446 

393 

358 

154 

207 

19.5 

18, 

152 



It should be noted that the quantity afloat on i August 1929 was really 37 mil¬ 
lion bushels and not 80 million. It has been considered opportmie to make this modi¬ 
fication in the above estimate since at the beginning of August 1929 large quantities 
of wheat exported to Europe and havmg reached their destinations had not yet been 
recorded in the imoort statistics. 


CEREALS 

Austria: Weather was very changeable in September. Heavy rains were exper¬ 
ienced only in the first week of the month. These were followed by the first night 
frosts. The first snow was recorded in the last decade of the month on mountains 
above 3,600 feet. 

The bringing in of spring cereals was completed in all districts, including moim- 
tainous areas, by the beginning of October. Harvesting was hindered in some parts 
of Salzburg and Tyrol by the changeable weather. 

Sowing of winter cereals was considerably delayed by the drought. At the 
beginning of October, only the sowings of winter barley had been completed; those 
of winter rye had been done in the higher districts Gennination was sati.sfactory on 
the whole. In liilly districts and valleys sowings are late owing to the hardness of 
the soil. In the latter areas germination is slow and unsatisfactory. 

Belgium: The beginning of the month was dry but heavy rains fell later and the 
growth after bemg delayed, was encouraged. Temperatures fell and the first hoar¬ 
frosts were recorded. 

It was possible to put the first sowings in the ground in generally good conditions, 
ill spite of intermittent rains. 

Bulgaria: Temperature during September were below the normal and rains were 
scanty and inadequate. 

As a result of the drought work on the land and sowing have been impeded 
everywhere. 

According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to spelt this year is about 
26,200 acres against 25,900 in 1934 and 27,100 on the average of the five years ending 
1933; percentages, loi.o and 96.5. The corresponding production is estimated at about 
243,300 centals against 140,600 and 250,600; percentages, 173.i and 97.1. 
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Wheat. 


Coumsiss 


t) Ama 

t) Production 



Average 


1935 



Average 



Average 

’‘k 

1933 

1935 

X934 

1939 
to 1933 

33/36 

1935 

1934 

19*9 

to 1933 

1935 

1934 

19*9 
to Z933 

> 35/36 











1935/36 

1934/35 

1939/30 

1934 

Aver. 

1935/36 

1934/35 

19 * 9/30 

1935/36 

1934/35 

19 * 9/30 

1934 

Aver. 



to 1933/34 

1934/ 



toz9S3/34 



to 1933/34 

1934/ 




1935 

« zoo 







1935 

■■ zoo 


z.ooo acres 

a- ZOO 


1 Z.000 centals 

1 ZfOoo bushels 

m 


5,199 

5.431 

5,015 

95.7 

103.7 

103,022 

99,926 

96,910 

171,700 

166,539 

161,514 

103.1 

106.3 

609 

561 

524 

107.2 

116,4 

9,354 

7,985 

7.366 

15,590 

13,308 

12.277 

117.1 

127.0 

366 

371 

381 

104.1 

101.3 

8,269 

9,681 

8,487 

13.782 

16,134 

14.144 

85.4 

97.4 

2.721 

3.1 W 

2,988 

87.6 

91.3 

28,755 

23,757 

30,951 

47,925 

39,594 

51,584 

121.0 

92.9 

311 

280 

255 

111.0 

122.2 

7,708 

6,550 


12.847 

10,916 


... 

11.063 

11,039 

11,084 

100.2 

99.8 

89,722 

104,162 

90,939 

r49,533 

173,600 

151,562 

86.1 

98.7 

154 

161 

111 

96.0 

138.9 

1329 

1,864 

1,100 

2,548 

3,107 

1,834 

82.0 

139.0 


9^ 

30 



2,282 

705 


3,803 

1,174 


... 

136 

125 

53 

108.9 

25il 

1.951 

1,968 

803 

3.252 

3,280 

1.339 

99.1 

242.9 

13.206 

13,35^ 

13,278 

98.9 

99.5 

167,261 

203,110 

183.042 

278.763 

338,511 

305.064 

82 3 

91.4 

1.771 

1.759 

1,364 

100.7 

129.8 

34.944 

39.155 

26,795 

58,240 

65,259 

44,658 

89 2 

130.4 

101 

96 

57 

103.5 

177.1 

2,434 

2,486 

1,416 

4,056 

4.144 

2.359 

979 

171.9 

9 

9 

4 

104.5 

220.1 

218 

92 

.., 

363 

153 

... 

... 

2.020 

1,957 

1,479 

103.2 

136.6 

18.519 

15.407 

9,339 

30,864 

25.679 

15,565 

1202 

198.3 

4,005 

3.799 

3,925 

105.4 

102 0 

44.395 

38,895 

47.124 

73,990 

64,824 

78.538 

114.1 

94.2 

12,422 

12,274 

12,074 

101.2 

102.9 

170,076 

139,840 

154,812 

283.454 

233.063 

258,014 

1216 

109.9 

347 

351 

221 

989 

157.4 

4.144 

4.831 

2,616 

6,906 

8.051 

4,361 

85 8 

158 4 

521 

514 

500 

101.4 

104.2 

5,756 

6.285 

5,318 

1 9.593 10.475 

8,863 

916 

108.2 

43 

40 

27 

106.9 

159 7 

605 

703 

341 

1,009 

1,171 

568 

86.1 

177.8 

9 

9 

9 

99.9 

99.6 

107 

186 

177 

179 

310 

296 

57.7 

60.6 

59 

46 

29 

126 7 

203.2 

1,024 

722 

428 

1,707 

1,204 

713 

1418 

239 3 

377 

366 

216 

102.9 

174.2 

9,553 

10,825 

5.573 

15,921 

18,042 

9.287 

88.2 

171.4 

4.401 

4.315 

4,108 

102.0 

107.1 

44,062 

45.865 

43.292 

73.435 

76,440 

72.151 

96.1 

101.8 

1.344 

1,267 


9,540 

14,814 

9,206 

15,900 

24,690 

15.342 

64 4 

103 6 

8.518 

7,610 

7.535 

iii.9 

iiil 

58,423 

45,933 

64,853 

97,369 

76.553 

108,086 

1272 

90 1 

673 

718 

690 

93 8 

976 

13,911 

17,026 

13,227 

23,185 

28,376 

22,045 

81.7 

105 2 

211 

211 

160 

100.0 

117.3 

4.562 

4,007 

3,380 

7,604 

6677 

5,633 

113.9 

135 0 

2382 

2.329 

2.086 

102.3 

1 U .2 

35.640 

30,009 

32,586' 

59.399 

50,013 

54.308 

118.8 

109 4 

5,194 

5,316 



43,859 

40,998 

50.898 

73.097 

68,328 

84.828 

107 9 

862 

§) 77\m\ 

77.097 

74,517 

ioi .0 

104.5 

911,417 

910,440 

890,979 

1,519,001 

1,517,372 

1,484,933 

1001 

1023 

31,836 

26.660 

60,438 

24.987 

58,066 

119.4 

127.4 

\ 

\ 

670,428 

503.890 

... 

1,117,358 

839,800 


i... 

1 

24.116 

23.985 

25,936 

100.5 

93 . 0 ! 

174,325 

165,509 

212,576 

290.541 

275,849 

354,294 

105.3 

82.0 

3 ) 31.389 4 ) 32,968 

4) 37,780 

95.2 

83.1 

259,200 

243,331 

343.717 

432.000 

405.552 

572,861 

106 5 

75.4 

3) 20.837 4 ) 9.281 

4) 19.841 

224.5 

1050 

100.200 

54.826 

126,547 

167,000 

91,377 

210,912 

182 8 

799 

1,196 

1,224 

1,258 

97.7 

95 11 

6.387 

6,570 

7,294 

10,611 

10,950 

12,157 

96.9 

87.3 

77,538 

67,458 

84,815 

114.9 

91.4 

540,092 

470,236 

690,134 

900,152 

783,728 

1,150,224 

114 9 

78.3 

34'485 

789 

824 



5,375 

5.561 

5,361 

8,957 

9,268 

8.935 

96.6 

1 100.3 

35,992 

32,516 

‘ 95.8 

106.1 

217,818' 

210.874, 

210,112 

363,029 

351,456 

350,187 

103.3 

' 103.7 

1,626 

1,589 

1,280 

102.3 

127.0 

29,453, 

28 . 507 ' 

20,187 

49.087 

47,660 

33*645 

103 0 

1 145.9 

2.042 

3.441 


20,635' 

14.078 

30.153 

34.392 

23,463 

50.253 

146 6 


1,288 

1,175 

1,170 

i69.7 

iio.i 

8.724 

8,851 

... 

14,540 

•14,751 


1 684 

5,482 

7.625 

7,231 

71.9 

1 75.8 

H058' 

59,828i 

55,900 

90,094 

99,711 

93165 

'904 

*96.7 

§) 44,424 

48,037 

45,292 

92.5 

98.1 

327,339 

318,938, 

221,713 

545.559 

531.558 

536,185 

1026 

1017 

4,005 

52 

4.068 

3.839 

98 4 

104.3 

18.695[ 

26,117 

18,316 

31.158 


30.526 

716' 

102 1 

22 

20 

233.3 

257.4 

... 1 

107 

51 


179 

84 


... 

1,463 

1,442 

1.595 

101,5 

91.8 

25.933 

22,3661 

26,831 

43,221 

37,276 

44,718 

115 9 

96.7 

11 

15 

14 

75.0 

78.9 

66 | 

77 

32 

no 

129 

54 

85.7| 

203.8 

45 

44 

48 

104.3 

944 

360| 

313 


601 

522 


... 

3,210 

3,018 

2,885 

106.4 

111.3 

*10.673 

23,35 ll 

16,767 

17,787 

38.918 

27.944 

■ 417 ' 

63.7 

30] 

25 

22 

120.0 

133.3 

106 

139 

79 

176 

231 

132 

762, 

133.3 

1,829' 

1,903 

1,952 

96.1 

93.V 

10.362 

8,267 

7.597 

17,269 

13,779 

12,662 

125.3' 

136 4 

10,548, 

10,471 

10,307 

1008 

102.3 

1 65,835 

80,317 

69,622 

109,721 

133,861 

116,036 

820 

946 

j 14,085 5) 18,812 

1 ... 4 ) 17.155 

i) 19,701 
4) 17,459 

749 

71.5| 

1 

, ... 

142,992 

136,990 


238,316 

228.312 

1 


2,049 

2.120 

1,684 

‘96.7 

iii.7 


18,078 

16,795 


30.129 

27,991 

... 


1,227 

1,099 

1,054 

111.7 

116.4 


6,769. 

6,224 


11.281 

10.373 



• « 

1,423 

1.375 

... 

... 1 

... 

9,206 

6,702 


15,343 

11,170 



11,970 

12,567 

15,710 

95.2 

76.2 

81,000 

80.093 

110.683 

135,000 

133.489 

184.471 

101.1 

73 2 

246 

231 

274 

106.7 

89.6 


3.5601 

4.979 


5,933 

8.298 

... 


S) 222360 

215,630 

230.641 

103.1 

96.4 

1,925,683 

1360,024 2,083,13l| 

3^,433 

3»1(I0,00$ 

3»471,849 

103A 

92,4 



Ftec State 

^laad . . . 
Juliet .... 
IW.«nd Walei 

^Hortbem Ireland 
,^t«ece .... 
Ihuigary . . . 

a»^ .... 

UtfiA .... 
|;^uaaia. . . 
^mmburg. . 

Norway . . 
IKetberlands. . 
^nd .... 
TOtngal . . . 
JUwaaia . . . 
iwadeo. . . . 
jSwitserland 1). . 
Cifdioilovakia 2) 
tOfoalavia . 
TtM Europe 

Canada . 

Iftnico. 

ttM North Amit 

Ssr.::: 

Japan .... 
Iftmcliukiio . . 
■tyxla and Ub. 
tnskey. . . . 
Joki Asia . . 




%tnya 
fireneb Morocco 
^politaoia. . 
VSinlsla . . . 
ToM A irtca 

^^tlientina 

tehile, . . 
‘tlrugua^, 

iJn, pf South Afr 

Australia . . . 
^liTew Zealand 6) . 

S^ND Totals . 
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Rye. 


•t) P»ODUCnON 





Average 

COONTXISS 

J 935 

1934 

1929 
to 1933 


1935/38 

1934/35 

1929/30 
to 1933/34 


1,000 acres 


Germany. . . 
Austria . . . 
Belgium . . . 
Bulgaria . . . 
•Denmark. . . 
Spain .... 
Estonia . 
•Irish Free State 
Finland . . . 
Prance.... 
Greece .... 
Hungary . . . 
Italy .... 
Latvia .... 
Lithuania . . 
Luxemburg . . 
Norway. . . . 
Netherlands . 
Poland . . . 
•Portugal . . . 
Romania . . . 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia , . 

TcM Eufofu . 


Canada . . 
United States 

Total North An 


Turkey , . . 

Algeria.... 

^Argentina . . 

Grand Totals 



11,198 

11,097 

11,257 


930 

949 

940 


525 

528 

561 


433 

494 

570 


391 

377 

346 


1,401 

1,451 

1.512 


357 

364 

358 



2 

3 


613 

609 

532 


1,663 

1,694 

I) 1.776 


185 

182 

162 


1,548 

1,586 

1,590 


272 

278 

297 


658 

654 

7) 608 


1,236 

IJ25 

1,194 


19 

19 

19 


15 

15 

17 


502 

463 

445, 


14,160 

13,934 

l«76| 


... 

348 

401 


951 

912 

913| 


557 

581 

561! 


35 

35 



2.511 

2.473 

2.592, 


... 

631 

6221 

§) 

40,400 

40,174 

40,849] 

») 

58,519 

w) 58.474 

w) 64,626 


769 

735 

919 

3) 

3.699 

4) 1.942 

4) 3,104 


4,468 

2,677 

4,023 


591 

602 

635 


3 

3 

4 

/5) 

1.606 

5) 2.134 

5) 1.477 


-• 

4) 1,324 

.4) 819, 

§) 

45,462 

43,456 

j 45311 


1934 


100.9 99.5 

98.0 99.0 

99.5 93.6 

87.7 75.9 

103.7 112.9 

96.6 92.7 

98.2 99.9 

100.6 115.2 

98.2 93.6 

101.6 114.1 

97.6 97.4 

97.8 91.6 

100.61 108.2 
100.9| 103.5 
96.21 97.5 

105.9 90.7 
108.51 112.8 

101.6 99.2 

104.4 104.2 
95.81 99.3 
100 . 0 ! 75.0 
101 . 5 ; 96.9 


1933/3O 1934/35 


1,000 centals 



4 82.0 76.2 


491,944 504,03: 

443.792 494,54: 

3,037 5,95: 

8,985 19,69- 

12,022 25,64: 

5,370 6,61- 


8,841: 4,271 


509,36li 53631 


1935 

1935/38 

1934 

1934/35 

Average 

1929 
to 1933 

1929/30 

toi933/34 

1,000 bushels 

297.362 

299,501 

311,837 

23,128 

22.617 

22.187 

19J55 

22,222 

21.449 

7,767 

6,438 

9,865 

... 

10,801 

9.495 

24.194 

22.176 

22,438 

6,571 

9,064 

7.258 


67 

107 

13,464 

15,545 

12,748 

28,981 

32.984 

32.718 

3,031 

2.466 

1.974 

26.611 

24.381 

29,891 

6,267 

5,607 

6.522 

14,180 

16,056 

10,941 

24,219 

26,331 

21,761 

447 

548 

461 

460 

395 

486 

14,621 

19.788 

15,365 

251.246 

254,476 

258.684 


4,913 

4.595 

15,551 

8,308 

14.717 

17.322 

20,674 

15,940 

1,224 

1,242 

1,491 

62,381 

59,969 

72,991 

7.708 

7.688 

8,339 

1 865,990 

1 878,476 

900,063 


792.488 

883.114 

i 13.354 

5.423 

10,630 

1 52.200 

16,045 

35,167 

? 65,554 

21,468 

45,797 

11,055 

, 9,590 

11,811 

25 

45 

1 

41 


15,787 

1 

7,624 

942,624 

909,579: 

i 1 

1 

957712, 


1935 mioo 
- 100 


99.3 95.4 

102.3 1043 

86.7 89.^ 
120.6 78,5^ 

109.1 107.8 

72.5 90.5 

86.6 105.6 

87.9 68i 

122.9 1534 

109.1 894 
111.8 96.1 

88.3 1294 
92.0 1113 

81.7 97.1. 

116.6 94.7 
73.9 95.2 

98.7 97.1 

187.2 105.7 

83.8 108.7 

98.6 82.1 
104.0 85.5 

100.3 92.4 


305.41 I43J 


41 55.0 


See notes on page 767. 


**• St. 10 Ingl. 
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Barley, 


COUtITRIBS 

t) aim 

t) PaooTJcnoN 

1935 

1935/36 

X934 

1934/35 

Avenge 

X 929 
to 1933 

1929/30 
to 1933/34 

1935 

1935/36 

*935 

* 935/36 

*934 

1934/35 

Avenge 
*939 
to X933 

* 939/30 

to 1933/34 

*935 

* 935/36 

*934 

* 934/35 

Avenge 

*9*9 

to 1933 

* 929^30 

tox933/34 

0 / *935 

^ * 935/56 

1934 

*934/ 
*935 
« xoo 

Aver. 

- xoo 

*934 

* 934 / 

*935 
» xoo 

Aver. 

xoo 

1,000 acres 

x,ooo centals 

1,000 bushels 

Oennany .... 

3,966 

4,030 

3,876 

98.4 

102.3 

73,970 

70,634 

69,410 

154,107 

147,156 

144.6071 

104.7 

106.6 

.... 

402 

416 

416 

96.6 

96.5 

5,992 

6.499 

5,998 

12.464 

13,540 

I 2 . 497 I 

92.2 

99.9 

iSQiekittm .... 

99 

93 

83 

107.3 

119.9 

2,346 

2.325 

1,919 

4,887 

4,843 

3.9981 

100.9 

122.2 

.... 

501 

566 

602 

88.5 

83.1 

6,211 

4,133 

7,184 

12.941 

8,610 

14,966! 

150.3 

86.5 

1E)enmark. . . . 

851 

841 

890 

101.2 

95.5 


21,072 

22,436 


43,900 

46,7431 

_ 

... 


4,536 

4.502 

4.629 

100.8 

98.0 

*41.024 

61,996 

50,358 

85.469 

129,161 

104.9H 

66.2 

81.5 

sl^nia .... 

259 

257 

272 

100.5 

95.1 

2,319 

2,533 

2.480 

4,831 

5,277 

5.167 

91.5 

93.5 

)&lsh Free State . 


143 

114 




3.254 

2,588 


6,779 

5 . 391 I 


« . i 

Vkhod .... 

328 

325 

298 

ioi.i 

ii6.3 

3,924 

4,600 

3,653 

8,176 

9,583 

7,6111 

85 3 

107.4 

Itece. 

1.795 

1.810 

1,834 

99.2 

97.9 

23.658 

22.797 

24,221 

49.288 

47,496 

50.4611 

103.8 

97.7 

JSogl. and Wales. 

793 

861 

976 

92.1 

81.2 

13,933 

16,285 

17,499 

29,027 

33,927 

36,456 

85.6 

79.6 

mUmd .... 

77 

96 

85 

80.0 

90.9 

1,472 

2,016 

1,761 

3,067 

4.200 

3.668 

73 0 

83.6 

^Koribern Ireland 

3 

2 

2 

127.6 

192.5 


57 

35 


118 

74 ; 


.. . 

^seeee. 

544 

526 

508 

103.3 

107.1 

*5,049 

4,316 

3.759 

1*0,518 

8,992 

7,83l! 

117.0 

134.3 

Jlnogary .... 

M 81 

1.181 

1.1^ 

100.1 

101.3 

12,743 

11,992 

14,640 

26,548 

24,983 

30.501 

106.3 

87.0 

my :.... 

481 

491 

546 

98.0 

88.0 

4,410 

4.472 

5.386 

9,187 

9,318 

II. 22 I 1 

98.6 

81.9 

lUtTia. 

477 

445 

451 

107.2 

105.8 

5,056 

4,801 

4,297 

10.534 

10,001 

8.953 

105.3 

117.7 

Xitlinania . . . 

507 

503 

495 

100.7 

102.4 

5,317 

5,598 

5.210 

11,07^ 

11,663 

10.855, 

95.0 

102.0 

Xriiacemburg. . . 

6 

6 

10 

99.4 

66.1 

86 

89 

129 

179 

185 

268 

96 7 

66.9 

mita 8) . . . . 

5 

5 

6 

94.6 

75.4 

65 

114 

‘ 133 

136 

238 

277 

572 

49.3 

Norway. 

153 

147 

137 

104,3 

112.1 

2,818 

2.547 

2.274 

5,870 

5,307 

4,738 

1106 

123.9 

Netherlands . . 

98 

80 

64 

123.1 

154.1 

2,555 

2.182 

1,643 

5.323 

4,546 

3.422 

117,1 

155.6 

l>o]and .... 

2.984 

2,909 

3,033 

102.6 

98.4 

31,495 

32.0251 

32.788 

65,616 

66,719 

68.309 

98.3 

96.1 

fPorliJgal .... 


124 

183 




972 

949 


2.024 

1.977 



ftomania .... 

3,998 

4,332 

4.720 

92.3 

84.7 

24.251 

19.210 

43,553 

50,524 

40.021 

90,737 

126.2 

5^7 

Sweden .... 

258 

247 

303 

104.5 

85.0 

4.632 

4.756 

5,068 

9.650 

9,908 

10.559 

97.4 

914 

SWdtserland . . . 

14 

14 

18 

100.0 

78.9 

223 

224 

280 

465 

467 

583' 

99 6 

79.7 

CMchodovakia . 

1.597 

1,644 

1,739 

98.6 

91.8 

21,816 

22.804 

28,243 

45.451 

47,510 

58,841, 

95.7 

77.2 

irngoslavia . . . 

... 

1,073 

1,096 

... 

... 

8,338 

9,038 

9j095 

17,371 

18,829 

18,948, 

92.3 

91.7 

Tefal Europ* . . 

1) 26.132 

26,559 

27,364 

98.4 

95.5 

303,703 

3/7,986 

340,981 

632,725 

662,480 

710,388^ 

95.5 

89./ 

Canada .... 

3.886 

3.612 

4,538 

107.6 

85.6 

45,384 

30,596 

43,103 

94,550 

63.742 

89.798! 

148.3 

105.3 

tinited States. . 

3) 12.957 

4 ) 7,095 

4) 12.194 

182.6 

106.3 

139,200 

56.807 

119,079 

290.000 

118,348 

248.0811 

245.0 

116.9 

TtM North Amir. 

16,843 

10,707 

/6,732 

757.3 

700.7 

/84,584 

87,403 

/62.I82 

384,550 

/82,090 

337,879 

211.2 

i/38 

Chosen .... 


2,179 

2.403 



25,398 

23.097 

20,455 

52.913 

48,120 

42.616 

1100 

124.2 

lapan . 

’1*919 

1,860 

2,088 

1*03.2 

‘9i.9 

37,138 

34,324 

36.771 

77,371 

71,509 

76,607 

108.2 

1010 

Hyiia and Leb. . 

715 

611 

810 

117.0 

88.3 

... 

5,351 

8.032 


11,148 

16,734 



Turkey. 

... 

3,977 

3,435 

... 


28,468 

36,856 

33,552 

*59,310 

76,785 

69,901 

*77.2 

84 8 

Tefal Asia . . . 

§) 8,075 

8,0/6 

7,926 

/00.7 

707.9 

9/,004 

94277 

90,778 

/89,594 

196,4/4 

/89,/24 

96.5 

i002 

Algeria .... 

3,047 

3,131 

3.431 

97.3 

88.8 

15,432 

21.482 

16,569 

32.151 

44,755 

34,519 

71.8 

93.1 

*C^naica . . . 

151 

no 

84 

137.4 

178.8 

• • • 

292 

264 


608 

551 

... 


8^t. 

281 

1 284 

342 

98.7 

82.1 

5,021 

4,336 

5,200 

*10,461 

9,033 

10,834' 

115.8 

*96.6 

®tjea. 

62| 

47 

53 ' 

132.6 

115.7 

276 

251 

280 

574 

524 

58^ 

109.6 

98.4 

piench Morocco. 

3.9881 

3,844 

3.344 

103.8 

119.3 

12,782 

33,516 

23,174 

26.631 

69.826 

48.279 

38.1 

55 2 

Teipolltania. . . 

2721 

247 

282 

110.0 

96.5 

1,213 

661 

650 

2,526 

1,378 

1.355 

183.3 

186.4 

Tunisia .... 

1.5321 

988 

1,221 

155.0 

125.4 

8,819 

3,307 

4.630 

18,372 

6,890 

9.645 

266.7 

190.5 

Tefal Africa . . 

9,182 

8,54/ 

8,673 

707.5 

705.9 

43,543 

63,553 

50,503 

90,7/5 

/32,406 

/05,2/5 

68.5 

86.2 

^Argentina . . . 

(5) 1.927 

1 ... 

5) 2 .OI 4 I 

4 ) 1.677 

5) 1.530 

4) 1,054 

95.7 

126.0 

\ 

f 

19,533 

11,116 


40,695 

23,159 


... 

^hile . 

163 

147 

163 

ii6.7 

*99.9 


1.826 

2,461 

. . . 

3.803 

5,127 


... 

^Uruguay .... 

32 

23 

12 

136.9 

263.0 


125 

80 


260 

166 



^ew Zealand 6). 

27 

29 

26 

94.0 

104.0 


242 

342 


505 

713 

... 


GUAMi) Totals . 

§) 6 O 32 

53323 

60,695 

111.9 

99.2 

622334 

563^19 

644,444 

137584 

147330 

1342,606 

110.6 

96.6 


See notes on page 767 , 
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Oats. 


COUNiaiBS 


Germany . . . 
Austria . . . 
Belgium « . . 
Bul^tia . . . 
*l>enmark. 

Spam .... 
Estonia . . . 
♦Irish Frt'c State 
Finland . . . 
France . . . 
Bngl. and Wales 
Scotland . . 
•Northern Ireland, 
Greece .... 
Hungary . . . 
Italy .... 
Latvia .... 
Uthuania . . 
Luxemburg. . 
N»>Tway , . . 
Netherlands . 
Poland . . . 
•PortuRal . . . 
Romania . . . 
S\^eden . . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 

Total Europe . 


Canada . . . 
United Stales . 

Total North Amer. 


♦Syria audLebanon 
Turkey . . . . 

Algeria . . 

French Morocco. 
♦Tunisia . . . . 

Total Africa . . 


•Argentina . . . 

♦Chile. 

♦Uruguay . . . 

♦New Zealand 6) . 
Granu Totals . 


f) Area 


X935 

X 933/36 


X934 

X934/35 


Average 
1929 
to 1933 

1929/30 

to 1933/34 


1,000 acres 


X935 

1935/36 


X934 

mil 
X935 
* xooj 


Aver. 


6.902 

742 

710 

268 

909 

1,619 

342 

“U71 

8 . 202 , 

1.416, 

8261 

2731 

3581 

5531 

1.047! 


822| 
824 
67 
215 
3201 

5) 5,488:5) 

I 


1,9471 

1.6571 

25' 

1,9211 


7.773 
743 
726 
317 
943 
1.877 
341 
583 
1,173 
8,210 
1,402 
8161 
280: 
336 
552, 
1,049 
742! 
8 l2i 
671 
2261 
323' 
5,466'4) 
4021 
2,0441 
1,628, 
25j 
1.9761 
9451 


8,317 

759 

720 

328 

960 

I.9l7i 


99.9! 

97.81 

84.5! 

96.3' 

86.3, 


3611 100.4 
640; 


I.IO 61 


99.91 mM 

99.91 97.1 



1.672 101.01 84.7 
862| IOI.2I 95 911 
2961 97 . 5 ; 

322, 106.7. I11.2| 
619 100.1, 89.31 
1,182! 99.9 
779' 110.8 105.51 
891' 101.5' 92.51 
72' 100.0 
238 95.31 
* 99.1 


92.71 
90 4 
87.7 


364 

5.424 100.4 

2,369 95.3 82.21 

1,6181 1018 102.5 

45 100.0 55.0 

2,050 97.5' 93.7 

955 


§) 38,387 39,569 ] 4I,4I4\ 9701 92 7j| 

! 1 I I 

14,099, 13,73l! I3.05l' 102.7- 108.011 

3 ) 39 . 53014 ) 30.172 4) 39.201 131.0, 100.« 

53,629\^ 43,903 ^ 52,252^ 122.2^ m4 


t) Production 


118,390' 

9,196', 

14.575 

2.041! 


13.636, 

101.5961 

24.3491 

13,800; 

* 2.822' 
4,929. 
11,358 
9,237- 
8,769, 
1.010 
3.824, 
5.785, 
56.553 

'1*4*881' 

26.676 

460 

22.558 

5,022 


120,204- 

10,285' 

17,781, 

1,642 

21,766 

16,630- 

3,518 

12,564 

17,115 

96,660 

24.998, 

14,448 

6.143 

2.172: 

5,718 

10,803 

8,567 

8.372, 

1.002 

3.887 

6,337 

56,234 

2,461 

12,418. 

27,147. 

449 

25,992 

7,351 


144,830 

9,155 

15.8531 

2,559 

22,132 

15,0831 

3,163 

13,8601 

13,720 

108.68^1 

29,474 

15,5191 

6.011! 

2 .OI 2 I 

6,7871 

13.1641 

7,399! 

8,612 

1.012 

3.90-^| 

6.728 

55,922 

1,898 

20,438 

25,007| 

806; 

32,04^ 

6.794! 


485,645 499,730 548,67d\ 


152,761 109.181 

378.880 168,284 


117,865, 

352.048 


531,641 277,465 469,9m 


30- 

32, 

29 

93.7 

104.7 

I 

318 

246 


994 

... 1 

449 ; 

390 



5.664j 

3.501; 

3.275 

17,699 

10,939 

440' 

450 

554, 

97.8' 

79.4 

2.756 

3,804, 

3.710 

8,612 

11,889' 

72| 

66, 


109 2 

86.6 

439 

606 

677 

1,371 

1.894 


49 

86 

130.0, 

85.9 


441 

666 


1,378 

5/^1 

5/61 

1 

637, 

99.0 

80.5 

3,195, 

4,410 

4,387 

9,983. 

13,783 

2,866*5) 

... 4) 

3.529 5) 
2.200 4 ) 

3 . 672 ! 

2 . 022 ; 

81.2' 
... i 

78.1 

1 

21.385 

21,071 


66,827. 

2291 

189, 

243! 

121.1' 

' 94.1 


1,511 

2.221 


4,723 

232; 

193 : 

163: 

120.4 

142.5 


1,177 

791 


3,680 

344, 

1 

336' 

t 

3611 

1 

102.3- 

1 

95.3 


756 

1,406 


2,363 

1 

92,977 

i 

84,437, 

1 

94,693| 

llO.ll 

1 

987 

1,026,145 

785,106 

1,026,251 

3,206,692 2,453,451 


34.348 

9.960, 

42.61 1 ' 
317,484 
76,090 
43.124! 

**8.818 

15,402 

35,495 

28,866 

27.404 

3,156 

11,949 

18.078 

176,727 

‘4‘6’504 

83,362 

1,439 

70.493 

15,694 


375,634 

32.139 

55,566 

5.133 
68,019 
51,969 
10.994 
39,262 
53,485 
302.060 

78.120 

45,150 

19.198 

6,787 

17.869 

33,758, 

26,770 

26.163 

3.133 
12,146 
19,803 
175,730 

7,691 

38,806 

84,835 

1,404 

81,224 

22,972 


452,5911 

28,6101 

49,539 

7.997 

69,163 

47,133 

9,885 

43,312 

42,875 

339,642 

92,106 

48,496 

18,783 

6,289 

21,210 

41.137 

23,123 

26,911 

3.164, 

I2,20i|i 

21.024 

174,770 

5.9321 

63,867 

78.146 

2,517 

100,136 

21,231! 


1,517,632 1,561,650 /,7/4.600 


477.378 341,190 368.327' 

1,184,000 525.889 1,100,151 

1,661,378 867,079 /.468.478 


768 

10,234 


11,594 

2.1l5ii 

2.081j' 

13,709, 


65.846; 

6,941 

2,470 

4.393 


79.7| 99.4 
105.1 933 ; 

97.4! 823 ' 
95.5i 88.9 - 

i29.9 i4CL2 . 
86.2' 72.6 
105.1! 8U - 
107.8' 124,8'' 
1047! 101.8 
100.7; 99.8 
98.4 97.9 
91.3' 86.0- 
100.6! loi.r 

i 1*9.8! *72;8 
98.3' 106.7. 
102.4, 57.1 
86 .8, 70.4 ' 
68.3| 73.9 

97 . 2 \ 8 SJ , 

I 

139.9i .12^.6 
225.1, 107.6 

191.61 inj 


161.8j 172.9 

72.4- 74:5 
72.4 64.8 


72.4 72Ji 


I * 

130.7i im 


(t) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double years to the southeriu ^ 
♦' Countries not included in the totals. — §) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in some 
countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of area, — if) Winter crop. — s) .Spring crop — i) Including 
spelt and meslin. — 2 ) Including spelt. — 3 ) Area expected to be har\'ei«ted. — 4 ) Area harvested — 5 ) Area sown — 6 ) The area 
hgures include also those for feeding and ensilage. ~ 7 ) Average 1930 to 1933 . — 8 ) Barley and meslin. 
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The area cultivated to meslln this year is about 182,800 acres against 218,000 in 
1934 and 242,100 on the average of the five years ending 1933; percentages, 83.8 and 
75.5. The corresponding production is estimated at about 1,704,000 centals (2,938,000 
bushels) against 2,038,000 (3,515,000) and 2,569,000 (4,429,000); percentages, 83.6 
and 66.3. 

Denmark: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to meslin 
this year is 823,400 acres against 836,500 in 1934 and 780,700 on the average of the 
five years ending 1933; percentages, 98.4 and 105 5. 

Estonia: Rain interfered with harvesting and threshing and affected the quality 
of the grain 

The sowing of winter cereals was also hindered by the frequent rains and a part 
of this work still remains to be done. Some early cereals have been destroyed by 
Swedish fly [Onnis frit) and, to avoid possible bss, many farmers have delayed 
their sowings. 

Irish Free State: The weather during September was for the most part broken, 
wet and stormy, and was, on the whole, the most unfavourable experienced in any Sept¬ 
ember for many years Fortunately, harvesting operations had been brought to a 
more advanced state than usual by the end of August, and although there was a good 
deal still to be done in September, the carrying out of which was retarded by the rain, 
yet the work was eventually completed in a reasonably satisfactory manner. 

All cereal crops were well saved. A large proportion of the wheat crop was thresh¬ 
ed during the month but the work was retarded by the uniavourable weather. Thresh¬ 
ings so far indicate that the final yield will probably be about average. The quality 
of the grain was generally excellent. The threshings of the oat crop point to a higher 
general yield than last year, and the grain is generally of good quality. The barley crop 
appears to have done unusually well; the yield was heavy and the quality of the grain 
generally good, although some reports of unfavourable colour were received. 

Finland: There were complaints of excessive rain in September. 

France: The weather during tlie second half of September was generally rather 
favourable for both outdoor work and sowings The latter sprouted perfectly and 
conditions were excellent for growth. Weather continued generally favourable in the 
first half of October and conditions in all parts w'cre favourable for sprouting and growdh. 
There were practically no hoarfrosts except in the east and in the higher districts mid 
these were fairly slight 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland Oenerally the weather during vSeptcmber 
was very unsettled with few fair periods Tn the middle of the month .stormy condi¬ 
tions with strong gales prevailed and both in the beginning and end of the month 
heavy rain was experienced all over the country A few slight ground frosts at night 
occurred. The cereal harvest, except in the Northern and North Western Divisions 
of England and in Wales, where by the middle of September all but a small acreage 
had been gathered, was practically completed at the end of August under favourable 
conditions. In Scotland, the continual downpour greatly hindeied harvesting opera¬ 
tions, causing the crops to remain in the stock longer than usual in several districts 
and crops which were generally rather promi.sing were seriously damaged by wind and 
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rain. Threshings in England and Wales have frequently been delayed this season and 
later infoimation may lead to some modification of the present forecast of yield. 

The cereal crops are comparatively free from disease, and bunt and smut appear 
to be less prevalent than usual. The quality of wheat and its condition are generally 
stated to be good. While the condition of barley is reported to be good, it is in many 
cases dry and “ steely Oats are generally of fair quality and were harvested in 
good condition but spring sown oats are in some districts reported to be light. 

The wet weather experienced during the last half of September interfered with 
autumn cultivation and particularly seeding operations but the work is well forward. 
Ploughing was commenced sooner than usual in some districts owing to the early 
completion of harvest operations, (iood progress has been made with the clearing 
of stubbles. 

Hungary: During the the tliree weeks between lo September and r October weather 
was characterised by mild temperatures and little rainfall. 

The quality of this year’s cereal crops was stated to be as follows after tlireshing: 
wheat, good: rye, good; barley, poor to average; oats, poor. 

Sowings of winter cereals were practically finished at the beginning of October. 
The early seedings germinated well and regularl5^ 

Italy: Preparatory work for winter cereal sowings was hindered by the hardness 
of the soil during the first half of September but during the second half of the month 
it was assisted by the weather. Sowing has begim in some of the moimtainous 
areas. 

✓ 

Latvia: September was very wet and rainfall was in many cases two or three 
times heavier tlxan the normal. Temperatures were slightly above normal and weather 
was almost continuously cloudy and foggy. These conditions considerably hindered 
field work. 

Lithuania: Weather during September was cold and frequently wet Conditions 
were unfavourable both for field work and the growth of crops. Owing to the rain, 
it was not possible to finish the bringing ui of spring cereals imtil the end of the month. 

Sowing of w^inter cereals began during the first half of September but work was 
continually interfered with by rain. In many areas less than half the work of w’inter 
sow'ings w^as accomi)lished. 

Norway: According to the most recent evStimate, production of nieslin this year 
is 213,200 centals (367,530 short tons) against 200,000 (300,.^00) in 1934 236,100 

(407,040) on the average of the five years ending 1933. percentages, 102.0 and 90,3. 


Netherlands: The condition of the cereal crops which were still stimding in Sep¬ 
tember still .showed the effects of the preceding drought which to some extent and 
only in a few areas w^as offset by the rains of September. 

Poland: Harvesting was carried out at the normal time according to 56 of 
tlie reporters, later than normal according to 34 % and before normal according to 
10 %, The bulk of the information indicates that early crops have been secured in 
Pozndn and Lodz, while harvest was retarded in Bialystok and Wiliio, vrhere 70 % of 
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the correspondents reported unfavourable conditions during harvesting. In general 
80 % of the replies indicate that harvesting had been carried out in favourable con¬ 
ditions. 

Quality of the grain this year averages for Poland as a whole as follows, the figures 
representing percentages of the crop reporters’ replies: 


Good Average Below average 

193s 1034 193^ 1934 1935 1934 


Winter wheat.25 30 67 ^>3 ^ 7 

Winter rye.37 35 58 58 5 7 

Winter barley.23 3^ 65 60 12 6 

Oats.31 37 57 56 12 7 


Romania: In the latter half of vSeptember drought prevailed. Isolated showers 
fell on 25 and 28 September over the greater part of the Old Kingdom and in Ba.sa- 
rabia Tlie amoimt of moisture was not very great but it benefited early sowings aiKl 
cultivation in tliose areas. 

In general, however, cultivation was carried out only with difficulty because of 
the drought. Sowing was also hindered. Toward 10 October it was officially stated 
that so far growers had sown relatively very little and the situation was such as 
to cause anxiety. 

Sweden' During September, temperatures were co;nparativeIy high except in the 
north where they were somewhat below normal The drought of last month was 
followed by plentiful rains. 

The wheat crop in general was gathered in farmirable conditions and the grain 
is of good quality In the north, part of the spring wheat crop has been damaged 
by rain 

Sowing of winter cereals has been delayed by the Wet weather. 

Yugoslavia: Weather in September was variable and rather cold. Rainfall was 

light. 

Snow appeared on the mountains in the first half of the month and at the end snow 
also fell in the plains. 

U, S. S. R.: Harvesting of cereals was finished by the end of September. The 
area cropped up to i October was 205,750,000 acres, or 99 % of the Plan, compared with 
198,703,000 acres, of 98 % of the Plan, at the same date last year. 

By 10 October, the produce of 167,814,000 acres, or 81 % of the area harvested, had 
been threshed against 156,726,000 acres, 78 %, at the vSame date last year. 

The area sown to winter cereals up to 10 October was estimated at 86,486,000 acres, 
that is 93 % of the Plan, compared with 83,931,000 acres, or 90 % of the Plan, sown by 
the same date last year. 

Preparatory field work for spring sowings had been accomplished on 10 October on 
54,861,000 acres, 01 39 % of the Plan, compared with 42,802,000 acres, or 41 % of the 
Plan, on tlie same date a year ago. 

The yearly Plan providing for the delivery of cereals to the Government had been 
realised in full by 10 October, that is, a month earlier than last year. 

Argentina: The latest monthly repoit, published on 25 September by the Depart¬ 
ment of Rural Economy and Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture of Buenos Aires 
gives the following information on the wheat crops of Argentina. 
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Province of Buenos Aires. — In the Atlantic zone the rains received in the second 
decade of September resulted in a vigorous recovery in the seedings. The soil retained 
a good supply of moisture and the crop was very healthy. In the Bahia Blanca area, 
the crop, though late, has not been affected by disease. There was a slight reduction 
in the area sown to wheat this year in the eastern part of the Province and germination 
was uneven and delayed by the drought. The crops in the west are in good condition 
as far as Bragado. In the neighbouring part of the Pampa sowings were two months late 
and germination was slow and uneven. 

The decline in the area sown in the north and north-west was rather appreciable 
and the crop situation was rather precarious. The winds of the Pampa and the frosts 
caused some damage. Grasshoppers were reported in some departments of the north. 

Province of Santa Fe. — The decline in the area sown and the precarious situation 
of the Cl op resulting from the scarcity of rainfall, the frequent winds and frosts indicate 
tha^the crop in the province as a whole will be poor. In the cential and northern areas, 
the proportion of the sown area on which crops were destroyed was estimated at about 
50 %. Germination was normal in the south but, owing to the low temperatures of 
September, growth was held up. Grasshoppeis are in evidence in the north. 

Province of Cdrdoba. — The situation of the crop in general was still precarious 
except in the cast where rains, though light, stimulated growth. In northern, central 
and western parts, there was an appreciable decline in area and germination was uneven. 

Province of Entre Rios — Prospects for the coming harvest are poor. Germina¬ 
tion was uneven and losses resulting from the drought are very considerable. 

Province of Santiago del E^tero. — The drought continued in September with 
sudden changes in temperature and high winds. Wheat in the irrigated zone was good 
but in the remainder of the province the condition of the crop was mediocre. 

Province of San Em's. — The rain and snow of the first decade of Septembei* were 
favourable tojthe crop, particularly in the south. 

National Territory of the Pampa. — The rains of the first half of August and the 
first decade of September did not result in an appreciable improvement in the condi¬ 
tion of the crop Wind and frost caused some damage, particularly in the central and 
northem parts of the province. 

(Telegram of 23 October); Weather conditions in the second half of this month 
were favourable to wheat and an improvement has occuired in crop condition since the 
last report i.ssued on 25 September. Crop, however, is backward and the harvest of 
the year 1935-36 is expected to be smaller than that of last year. 

It must be remembered, with leference to this communique of the Argentine Go¬ 
vernment, that the intense and prolonged drought was an unfavourable factor at the 
time when sowings were made and that there were declines in the areas sown to wheat 
compared with last year (25.i %), 

Umtcd States (Telegiam of 3 October). Eight to severe frosts occurred in the pre¬ 
ceding week as far south as Kentucky and Virginia with killing frots in the North Central 
States; little damage resulted. 

(Telegram of 10 October); Temperatures were above normal in the west of the 
Rockies but elsewhere they were generally much below it. Practically no rains were 
recorded. Rains were needed in many areas, particularly the north-west, to promote 
field work and the germination of winter grains. 

(Telegram of 17 October): Temperatures during the week were above normal over 
most of the country, but, except in the Central Mississippi Valley, the Eake regions and 
the Northern Pacific Coast, there was little precipitation and rains were urgently needed 
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to facilitate field work and the germination of whiter sowings, particularly in the Great 
Plains and the South-east. 

(Telegram of 24 October): The week was favourable for outdoor operations and 
harvesting made good progress. Moisture, however, was still needed over most of the 
winter wheat belt, particularly in the Great Plains and tlie North-west Pacific Section. 

Mexico: Wheat is considered to be of poorer quality than last year because of the 
excessive rain in tlie ripening period. 

Uruguay: The estimates of the areas sown to cereals in the year 1935-36 indicate 
an increase over last year in all crops. Preparatory work, as a result ot the dry and 
sunny weather, was carried out in excellent conditions. Subsequently, drought, frosts 
grasshoppers and weeds impeded sowings and germination. 

Japan: Weather conditions at the beginnhig of October were not favourable for 
harvesting, threshing and bringing in of spring wheat In the case of spring barley, 
these operations were performed in better conditions. 

Palestine During September, mild weather and heavy dew falls prevailed, very 
cool conditions culminated towards the end of the mouth in moderate south westerh 
winds. The threshing and winnowing of the last of the wheat in the north was general 
and is now concluded. In anticipation of an early rainy season fanners in the southern 
areas are busy ploughing both Avith animals and hired machines for afi) sowing. 

Ploughing, w^hile not general in the north, is commencing in districts where afn 
sowing is the rule There is ample seed grain in most parts of the country 

Algeria: Preparation of the soil was assisted by the stormy rains of September 
Reploughing and clearing of stubble were done in good conditions vSowing of barle> 
and oats has begun in the departement of Alger. 

Kenya: During the month of September good lains fell in the principal wiieat areas. 
Cereals were in good condition. 

Tunisia: Weather conditions in September were marked by lower than average 
temperatures, particularly in the second half of the month, by much humidity and, on 
the i3ih. and 14th., by a violent storm. The rains in the north, however, were of a tor¬ 
rential character and, owing to the hard and dry condition of the soil they formed streams 
on the surface. At the end of the month rains were necessary everywhere to facilitate 
sowings. 

Union of South Africa: During the month of August weather conditions were favour¬ 
able practically throughout the Cape Province, but were comparatively unfavourable 
foi the rest of the Union. Exceptionally cold weathei for the time of year was experienced 
in many paits during the earlier portion of the mouth, and a great deal of frost occurred 
Strong winds and frost did some damage to crops, but practically no insect pests were 
reported in the Union and only a few swamis of flying locusts appeared to be present. 
Good rains fell during the month practically throughout the North-west and South¬ 
west areas of the Cape Province and beneficial rains also fell in other parts of this 
province. Agricultural conditions generally w-ere very favourable and prospects were 
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bright. Winter crops nearly everywhere were doing well and in most districts the pros¬ 
pects of good crops being obtained were very promising. Agricultural conditions in the 
remaining provinces of the Union during August were not nearly so favourable as in the 
Cape Province. In most districts of the Orange Free State winter crops were still doing 
well and it was expected that, provided rain was received in time, good wheat crops 
would be reaped. Very little rain fell in the Transvaal during the month of August and 
in several districts of this provmce, owing to the prolonged drought, conditions had 
become very difficult for the farmers. Although winter crops generally in the Transvaal 
had been affected by drought and unfavourable weather, wintei crops in parts of this pro¬ 
vince were .still promising and it was expected that, some good crops might be reaped. 

Austraha (Telegram of 15 October): In Western Australia the wheat crop looks 
healthy but rains are necessary to ensure .satisfactory production. Crop condition is 
satisfactory in South Australia, fairl}^ satisfactory, save in some parts where rainfall has 
been inadequate, in New Sjuth Wales and good in Victoria. 


WORLD MAIZE PRODUCTION AND TRADE 

The av’ailahle statistical information concerning the maize crops makes it 
possible to form a fairly clear idea of the size of the crop in the [northern hemi¬ 
sphere. Having regard to the effect of the harvest on world trade in maize and 
fodder in general, it will be of interest to examine also the pre.sent situation of 
world trade in this cereal. This is an opportune moment to make this review 
as it coincides with the beginnirg of the commercial year for Daniibian maize 
and with the half-way point in the Argentine year. 


I. — TiIK M.\IZK crop in the northern HEMlwSPHERE. 

The maize crop of the United vStates, the world’s largest maize producer, 
amounts this yeai to 2,2ij million bushels, compared with 1,377 million in 1934 
and with an average of 2,490 million bushels during the preceding five years. It 
is thus 11.1 smaller than the average but 60.7 larger than the abnormally 
low crop of 1934. weather conditions were not sufficiently good for the 

crop, a fact which is also evident in the yields per acre. In fact, the unit yield 
is estimated this year, according to the most recent e.stiniate, at 23.6 bushels per 
acre again.st 15.7 in 1934 average of 24.1 bushels in the five years 1929-33. 

The cold and v^et weather of May delayed .sowings considerably and impeded 
the development of the crop during the first stage of growth. The changeable¬ 
ness of the weather conditions are revealed by the successive estimates of the 
crop which were made in the following order: 2,045 million bushels at the beginn- 
2,272 millions at the beginning of August, 2,184 at the beginning 
of September and 2,213 niiHion bushels at the beginning of October. 

The four Danubian countries, Romania, Jugoslavia, Hungary and Bulgaria, 
return a total crop of 378 million bushels against 507 millions in 1934 and an 
average of 473 million bushels. 


*•** St. 10 IngL 



This is a poor crop, being 25.4 % smaller than that of last year and 20.0 % 
below the average. The most considerable decline, calculated, however, on the 
first estimate, which may be modified, occurted in Yugoslavia. The crop this 
year in this country is barely 46 % of the very plentiful outturn secured in 1934 
and 62 of the average. The Hungarian crop is also very j)oor, being 31.5 % 
smaller than the relatively large crop of last year and nearly 20 % below the 
average. The Romanian crop, according to the third official estimate, is 
practically equal to that of last year and 12.8 % below' the average. The 
first official estimate for Bulgaria, on the other hand, indicates a plentiful 
crop. 

The chief cause of the poor yields secured in the Danube countries was the 
summer drought wdiich occurred during the critical stage of growth. The yield 
of the four countries taken together is about 16.3 bushels per acre against 21.5 
last year and an average of 21.0 bushels per acre. 

It should be remarked that the quality of the maize crop in these four coun¬ 
tries is excellent and the degree of humidity very low, being generally not a])ove 

In Italy also crop prospects, which at first were good, have gradualh wors¬ 
ened as a result of the long drought and the exceptionally high tenii)eratures of 
the summer months. The good rains of the .second -half of August came too late 
for the greater part of the crops, but the later crf>ps benefited. The available 
official figures refer only to the variety, of which the greater pait of 

the Italian production consists, and indicate a crop of ()i million bushels against 
115 millions last year and an average of 97 million bushels. The cinquantinn 
variety, which generally occupies a much smaller a»ea than that sown to 
^cngo, was grown on an area of 3()(),ooo acres, a figure slightly smaller than that 
of last year but considerably above the average. 

Czechoslovakia and Austria again as a result of tJie drought, secured smaller 
crops this year than those of last year and the average 

The estimates of the seven Kuropean countries considered give a total ot 
478 million bushels again.st 635 millions la.st year and an average of 584 luillion 
bushels, or decreases of 24.8 and 18.3 ‘h) respectively. A decrease of 157 mil¬ 
lion bushels compared with 1934 and of lob million bushels compared with 
the average wall obviously not fail to affect the fodder supplies of Kuio}>ean coun¬ 
tries and will give an outlet for Argentine exports, ])articularly as the reduction 
in the maize crop is not offset by an e(|uivalent increase in the j)rodiiction of the 
other fodder crops. The ratio of luiropean })roduction, compaied with last 
year’s crops and the average,, will not be appreciably affected either bv the 
figures of the countries which have not yet issued estimates and wdiich are of mi¬ 
nor importance (Albania, France, (ireece, Poland, Portugal, vSpain and Switzer¬ 
land) or by subsequent modifications. 

Official statistics of both area and production in the T. S. vS. R. are as yet 
unavailable. The available information indicates that harvesting in the chief 
maize growing areas is considerably behindhand. 

Of the Asiatic countries, Manchakuo reports a crop exceeding both that of 
last year and the average while the crop in Turkey is slightly smaller. Statistics 
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of the crop results of India, the largest producer of Northern Asia, and of 
Indo-China, which is of increasing importance in world maize trade, are still 
lacking. 

Only three countries of North Africa, and these are of lesser importance, have 
published estimates of production, namely, French Morocco, Algeria and Eritrea. 
All three obtained results appreciably smaller than those of last year and the 
average. 

The following table gives the available figures of the maize crops in the nor¬ 
thern hemisphere, expressed in millions of bushels. 



Million'. 

of l)U''lnl'' 

ol 11. 




A\tiaRe 



lyo 

ic)2o-j3 

Statc'i . . 




Roniaiiia, Vug(xslavitJ, Hungary and Bul^jaria . . . . 


3<‘7 

473 

Italy i), Czeolio.slovakia 2 ), Au.stria . . 


IJN 

I T I 

<>f srvt u Cnnntne^ 

477 

O 35 

5<V4 

Maiu'hukuo, 'lurkt^y. 


77 

«5 

t'mich Morocco. Algeria, Ivnlrea . . ... 

5 

10 

(> 

I'.hNKKAl, loT\l. (i) nmnUK'>) 

2,784 

2,099 

3,165 


i) I‘()i Italy (inly — j) Vor C/tvho'^lovakia crup i:rou alone only, the averayt* 

lor tins eouniry is an (.stnnatr 


In view of the relatively great importance of the maize croij> of the thirteen 
countries considered, a fairly exact idea of this years' ])roduction in the northern 
hemisphere can be formed It can thus be stated that the total cro}) is a })oor 
one, being about 12, smaller than the average. It exceeds last year’s total 
33 ‘’o because the crop in the United Estates in 1934 was exceptionally 

poor. 


II, WoKi.i) Trade in Maize. 


The course of the world maize trade during the last twelve months was lar¬ 
gely influenced by the great decrease in production of fodder, and of maize in par¬ 
ticular, in 1934 in the United vStates and by the abnormally large maize production 
obtained in Argentina in March-April of this year. 

As was to be expected, the United States imported considerable (juantities 
of maize from Argentina though they were not as large as trade circles expected 
them to be. The surplus of maize exports from the United v'states began to con¬ 
tract as early as May 1934 by September an excess of imports over exports 
was recorded. During the thirteen months from vSeptember 1034 September 
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1935 the United States imports exceeded exports. The following figures show 


the excess of imports over exports in thousands of bushels. 

September 1934 . 126 April 19^5.. 1*429 

October » 244 May » ^,027 

November » 295 June » C,it8 

December » 1,06^ July » 5.642 

January 1935 1.854 August » 8,508 

February » 1.791 September » 2,984 

March » .- 

Total of months . . ^6,^64 


This excess of imports of the United States, amounting to more than 36 mil¬ 
lion bushels, has relieved the world market which had become considerably 
overloaded by the large Argentine crop. 

This year’s maize crop in the United States is in the neighbourhood of that 
of 1930 in volume but is about 148 million bushels greater. It also approxi¬ 
mates to that of 1933 which, however, was larger bv 139 million bushels. After 
the 1930 harvest, which amounted to 2,065 million bushels, the United States 
recorded net exports of 1,417,000 bushels compared with net exports of 
2,925,000 bushels after the 1933 harvCvSt which amounted to 2,352 million bushels. 
This evidence leads one to expect that this year s maize crop, combined with a 
good crop of barley and oats and a high percentage of wheat for fodder, will be 
sufficient to meet internal requirements without being supplemented by more 
considerable imports, particularly in view of the large decrease in the numbers 
of pigs and cattle resulting from the fodder scarcit\ of 1934. 

The other chief factor in world maize trade, that is, the enormous Argentine 
crop, will continue to influence the market for fodder cereals during the coming 
months. The official figures, which may be of use as a basis for forecasts, are 
reproduced below. The production obtained during the months March-April 
of this year amounted to 453 million bushels Stocks from the preceding 
year being negligible (445,000 bushels) at the beginning of this year, the quantity 
available in Argentina was about 453 million bushels. According to the of¬ 
ficial estimates, internal consumption was expected to amount to 49,211,000 
bushels while seeding requirements were placed at 5,905,000 bushels, making a 
total of 55,116,000 bushels. After deducting this quantity from total supplies 
there remain 398 million of bushels available for export, which is the figure calcu¬ 
lated by the Argentine Government on i April of this year. Exports during 
April amounting to 23 millions of bushels, supplies on i May were 375 million 
bushels. During the five months i April-31 August of this year, Argentina expor¬ 
ted only 138 million bushels. On i September, therefore, 260 million bushels 
were theoretically still available. If it is assumed that the weekly exports 
during the first three weeks of September amounted to about 5,900,000 bushels 
it is evident that the Argentine Government has deducted the exports of the first 
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seventeen days of September to arrive at 246 million bushels as the figure of 
supplies available for export on 17 September. 

Calculated on the basis of the exports during September, the supplies avail¬ 
able on I October amount to 235 million bushels. 

The following table shows the course of Argentine exports during the last 
ten years. 


Production and Exports of Argentine Maize 

(Thoubandb of busheU of 5 t> H)) 
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1935 ( 193 ^ 36 ) . . 

452 738 i 

i 

139 530 

27 904 

1)235 459 



1 


iy34 (1934 35) 

256 919 ! 

107 082 ! 

21.416 

104 767 

14 %8 , 

211 849 

1 17 653 

82 5 

1933 ( 1933 / 34 ) . i 

267 765 

92 729 

18 547 

123 121 

17 590 1 

215 850 

1 17 987 

806 

193-J (193^ 33) 

299 334 

135 373 

27 074 

95 784 

13 684 

231 157 

19 263 

77 2 

X93I (X 931 / 32 ) 

419 668 

191 335 

38 266 

203 264 

29 038 

394 599 

32 885 

94 0 

1930 (X930 3X) 

280 623 

79 619 

15 925 

141,959 

20 279 

221 578 

18 464 

79 0 

AvtrdKt*i925 1929 ( 1925 / 2 ^ 


1 







1929 30 ) 

278 560 

119239 

23849 

104 067 

14 866 

223 306 

18 609 

802 


1) l.vportablc supplies on i Octdiar calcuUtid from the oIkuiI tstimUts of production and traile , evpor 
tabu supplies on 17 Stjitembtr of this \tar, as estimaU<l bx thi \rKtntint (.oxtrimient were 245,864 000 bushels 


It will be seen that the }'ear 1931 and the commercial year 1931-32 offers the 
best comparison with the present year. The crop of the \ear 1931 was preceded 
by a relatively plentiful crop leaving a large carryover, while that of this year, 
on the other hand, was larger but follow'ed a more modest one which did not 
leave substantial stocks for this year It mav therefore, be stated that, from 
the commercial point of view, the two vears are very similar Having regard 
to the fact that exports from Argentina between i May 1931 and 30 April 1932 
reached 395 millions of bushels, the export of the supplies on hand on i May of 
this year, which, according to the foregoing evaluations, were 375 million bushels, 
should be effected without considerable difficulty An examination of the first 
five months of th^ present year shows that exports were not as heav> as they 
were in the year 1931-32 The average monthly exports of this year amount to 
only 28 millon bushels compared with an average for the same period in the 
earlier year of 38 million bushels. To dispose of the 235 million bushels 
available on i October, it would be necessarv to export 33 6 million bushels 
monthly in the remaining months, that is, nearly the monthly average for the 
whole of the year 1931-32. 

The pressure brought to bear by Argentine farmers on the (rovernment with 
the object of increasing the guaranteed minimum price partly explains why they 
have held on to their stocks. The producers, in fact, demanded a minimum gua- 





ranteed price of 6 pesos per quintal instead of the 4.4 fixed by the Government. In 
view of the situation of the world fodder market and the enormous risk to which 
the finances of the State would be exposed, the Government was not able to gua¬ 
rantee the increase. Subsequently the great drought which destroyed pastures 
and reduced the prospects of the wheat crop resulted in a considerable increase 
in the internal demand for maize and in a decrease in exports. At present no 
official estimate is available of the increase in domestic consumption in Argentina 
but that there is an increase is asserted in both agricultural and commercial quar¬ 
ters. If it is assumed that the crop estimate will not be appreciably modified, 
there are grounds for believing that exportable supplies on i October were 
smaller than the 235 million bushels calculated above, compared with 203 
million bushels actually exported during the seven months from October 1931 
to April 1932. 

In order further to elucidate the present situation of world trade, it is useful 
to analyse the part played by Argentina in world trade during the period i May 
1931 to 30 April 1932. While, during this period, Argentina exported 395 mil¬ 
lion bushels, Romania exported 53 million bushels, Yugoslavia 5 million bushels, 
Hungary 0.2 million bushels and Bulgaria 3 million bushels, the four countries 
making a total of 63.2 million bushels. During the seven months, October 
1931 to April 1932, the total for these four countries amounted to 45 'million 
bushels, the greater part coming from Romania. As the total crop obtained in the 
four Danube countries in October 1931 was 461 million bushels\vhile that of this 
year was only 378 million bushels, it is evident that Danubiaii competition with 
Argentine maize will be at a minimum. To judge from the statistics of this 
year's crop, the course of trade in the four Danubian countries will be as follows. 
One of these countries, namely Hungary, which in former year^ has been an 
exporter throughout the Danubian year (i November-31 October) will become an 
importer. This country, notwithstanding the rather large outturn of 1934, began 
in April of this year to import more maize than it exported. The excess of 
imports over exports was 114,000 bushels in April, 272,000 bushels in May, 
437,000 bushels in June, 748,000 bushels in July, 1,051,000 bushels in August and 
1,409,000 bushels in September. In view of the fact that these quantities were 
imported after a comparatively plentiful crop, the opinion held in commercial 
quarters (based on private estimates) that Hungary will have to import about 
12 million bushels during the coming year, appears to be well founded, provided 
that there are no very appreciable changes in the fat stock industry which 
occupies so important a place in the economic activity of the country. 

The crop in Yugoslavia, according to the first estimate, is so poor that exports 
of larger quantities do not appear to the possible, especially as the straw cereals 
have also yielded less than average. 

Theoretically, the Bulgarian crop would allow fairly substantial exports. 
However, exports from this country during this year will be affected by the less 
than average crops of the other straw cereals obtained both this year and last. 
At the end of September of this year the internal demand for maize was continu¬ 
ing and home prices were above those of the world market with the result that 
none was offered for export. 



The only Danube country which will be able to contribute to world exports 
during the year November 1935-October 1936 is Romania. The possible ex¬ 
ports may theoretically be estimated at 35-39 million bushels. This is ren¬ 
dered still more probable by the excellent quality of this year’s maize which 
will make it possible to export considerable quantities before the end of the 
navigation season on the Danube. 

In considering the prospects of world trade from the point of view of the 
importing countries, the following are the most important factors to be noted. 


Production of maize, barley and oats, during the last ten years 
by groups of countries. 


(in millions of bushels of *56 Ih , 48 lb. aiul 32 lb rcxpcclivel\) 
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For countries Contained in the two groups scv tollowiiig table 


In the first place, it is to be noted that the group of countries which import 
maize but which, at the same time, also grow this cereal (see table), have 
this year obtained crops below the average and will have to import larger 
(juantities than those recorded during the last two years. This is true in par¬ 
ticular of Italy which succeeded in reducing its imports considerably in the last 
three years. Barley production this year in the maize importing countries is 
practically the same as last year while production of oats is considerably 
greater, chiefly as a result of Canada’s outturn, and reaches the level of the 
1930 crop. 

The following table shows the quantities imported by the 19 principal 
maize importing countries from the year 1931-32 which closely resembles this 
year, particularly insofar as the plentiful supplies of Argentina are concerned. 






Net imports of maize of the jp principal maize importing countries during the last four 

(Thousands of bushels 
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1 . Countries wiuai 

I. ~ Great Britain & N. Ireland . . . 

^8,105 

08,9^0 

107.035 

42,679 

57.943 

2. ~ Netherlands . 

24.617 

44. 

68,9^0 

25,912 

50,908 

3. - Germany. 

9,585 

16,200 

25.585 

14.523 

j 9.185 

4. Belgo-IvUxemburR Union. 


17,065 

32.-357 

I 5.820 

16,175 

5. - Denmark. 

I 4 , 5 .S 2 

21,590 

30.172 

I7,2I() 

1 

14.720 

6 - Irish Free State. 


13.893 

24.227 

ri,50(> 

0,917 

7 - Norway . 


4 . 2«3 

7.397 

1 

2,904 

3,425 J 

8 - Sweden . 

0,204 

0,921 1 

1 M.I25 1 

I 4,8o(> 

4,842 1 

1 oial of jst ^foup . . . 

121, 

^ 9 i »795 1 

1 3i-7.^(2.V 

1 2 J 1 .J 52 

i 5 o,in 1 




11 

- COT’NTRIES WHICH 

I. - Italy . 

i 5 M >5 

15^905 

U.57O 

1 14,728 

2,240 

2. - France . 

i 8.?77 

27,011 ' 

45 . 3 «S 

1 20,850 

22.072 

^ - Spain . 

2,t<H 

0,038 

9,099 1 

1 

1 1 

2,457 

4. - Chechoslovakia . 



20,592 [ 

[ 5.102 

1 

1,787 

1 

5 - Portugal. 


I 

1 

2,007 

I. 3 -M 1 

1 1.059 

6. Greece .j 

4 08 

5.47b 

5/344 

1 1 

1 571 

1 

512 

7. - Austria . j 

5.468 

8,011 

13.479 ! 

1 

704 

j 6,007 j 

11.ip 

8 - Poland. ' 

014 

150 

^ 102 1 

1 

75 

9. ~ Switzerland.| 

2.45 i 

4.445 

O.SyiS 

1 1 

2,791 

2,590 

10 ~ Canada .* 


5.535 

8,807 

2.043 

5,756 

II. - Japan . 

U.S78 

-2.49O 

3.874 

752 

31 

Total of 2nd group . . . 

61,966 

92,256 

154,222 

59.317 

50,3^0 

Gp:nerau ToTAi, . . . 

182,999 

286,051 

469,050 

190,669 

200,433 


i) Four months. 
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Af^epiifte commercial years {May-April) and during the first five months Of this year, 

of 56 lb.). 



* 933/34 

1934/35 

*935/36 

Total 

for year 

During 
the first five 
months 
following 
the Argentine 
harvest 
(May-Sept.) 

During 

the remaining 
seven 

months up to 
end of year 
(Oct.-April) 

Total 

for year 

During 
the first five 
months 
following 
the Argentine 
t harvest 

j (May-Sept.) 

During 

the remaining 
seven 

months up to 
end of year 
(Oct.-April) 

Total 

for year 

During 
the first five 
months 
following 
the Argentine 
harvest 
(May-Sept.) 


import but do not produce maize. 


100,622 

44,7*9 

64,446 

109,165 

46,089 

61,316 

107,405 


49,592 

60,820 

19,885 

24.538 

44,423 

14,074 

21,739 

35.813 


*3.5** 

23,708 

2,705 

6,720 

9.425 

6,287 

10,944 

17.23* 


4,035 

29,999 

12,622 

14.535 

27.157 

14,118 

*4.051 

28,169 

1) 

10,401 

31.936 

9.952 

4,590 

14,542 

3,559 

4,484 

8,043 


5,307 

18,283 

6,346 

5,764 

12,110 

6,390 

4,9*3 

**,303 

.) 

5,102 

6.389 

2,874 

3.4*7 

6,291 

2,094 

2.327 

4,421 


2.539 

9,708 

4.535 

5,44* 

9,976 

*,*38 

606 

1,744 


972 

281,465 

103,638 

129451 

233 ><^Sg 

93,749 

120,380 

214,120 



IMPORT AND 

PRODUCE MAIZE. 


• 





16,968 

— *.575 

2.685 

I,no 

4.779 

1,961 

6,740 


5.823 

43,522 

9,051 

*7.255 

26,306 

7.582 

19,224 

26,806 


6,303 

7,445 

*.579 

1,405 

2,984 

1.630 

1,213 

2.843 

I) 

555 

6,889 

4,303 

3,866 

8,169 

5.*45 

2,961 

8,106 


1,716 

2,382 

1,457 

*,579 

3.036 

1,484 1 

905 

i 2,389 

1) 

*38 

1,083 

587 

5* 

638 

16 

874 

890 

I) 

764 

17,208 

8.433 

,,,338 

*9,77* 

7,334 

*1.9*3 

19,247 

I) 

4.374 

177 

83 

118 

201 

12 

0 

12 


0 

5,381 

1,102 

1.894 

2,996 

1,189 

1.905 

3,094 


1,165 

7,799 

2,071 

3.870 

5.94* 

3,*65 

4.425 

7.590 


5,866 

783 

5* 

0 

5* 

0 

8 . 

8 

I) 

1,602 

log,637 

27,142 

44,o6t 

71,203 

32,33^ 

45,389 

77,725 



391,102 

130 J80 

173,512 

304^92 

126,085 

165,769 

291»854 


... 


Si. 'i0 Ingi, 


It is to be noted that the policy of the Governments of most of these countries 
is directed towards increasing the domestic fodder crops and limiting imports 
in order to reduce payments abroad. 

The determined efforts of Germany to increase national fodder production 
are especially noticeable. Everything that agricultural science teaches or re¬ 
commends is experimented with and put into execution. Thus, attempts are 
made to facilitate the movement of pig-raising to the east, that is, to discourage 
excessive pig-raising in north-west Germany based on imported barley and maize 
and to stimulate this industry in the east where rye and potatoes are available 
in abundance. The reduction in the size of rye screens, with the object of 
obtaining a larger supply of secondary product, the perfecting of silos, the 
increase in winter catch crops are other methods of augmenting national fodder 
supplies and limiting imports, more particularly of barley and maize. Denmark, 
Sweden and Switzerland are similarly concerned to transform their present 
fodder economy with the aim of eliminating imports. 

Many years will be necessary before these plans can be brought to fruition 
and before they become an important part of the economy of the country. 
They are noted here because they may have important consequences for the 
countries which export fodder and also because they explain the decline in the 
imports of certain countries. 

The fact that maize arrives in large quantities in Western and Central 
Europe is to be attributed to the intrinsic quality of this cereal - this will 
have an important bearing also on the future - and to the fact that at the 
moment it is still the cheapest fodder. 


Monthly average prices of maize, hdrley and oats at LiverpooULondon, 

(in gold shillings per quintal) 





Mni/t 

Barley 

I^a I'liita 




>tnovv 

I..1 PLita 

Canadian 

No 3 

October 

19^5 .... 

. 

I) 4/8 

I) 5/7 

I) 7 /> 

September 

) ... 


4/5 

, 5/7 

()/9 

August 

» 


4/2 

5 h 

5/0 

July 

» 


4/2 

5/4 

5/1 

June 

» 


4/5 

5/10 

5/5 

May 

» .... 


I/O 


,5/7 

October 

19^4. 


5/8 

7/6 

5/4 

September 

» .... 


6/2 

8/^ 

5/8 

August 

» .... 


6/8 

8/2 

6/_ 

July 

» . 


5/4 

6/9 

4/11 

June 

» . 


5 h 

6/5 

4 /i 

May 

» . 


4/8 

5/9 

5/7 

October 

1931 .... 


5/5 

7/10 

8/1 

September 

» .... 


5 l 7 

8/5 

7/9 

August 

» ... 


6/1 

8/5 

7/6 

July 

» . 


()/7 

8/9 

7 h 

June 

» .... 


6/H 

8/11 

7/3 

May 

» . 

. 

7 h 

9/1 

7/10 


i) Three weeks only. 
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The prices of the three fodder cereals considered, after touching a very 
low point during July and August, tended to increase during the second week 
of September. 

V. Di^smireanu. 


MAIZE 

Austria: Toward the end of September ripening progressed slowly. The ears 
were fairly good but grain formation was very irregular. In Styria and Carinthia 
prospects Improved while in the areas that suffered from drought in Burgenland losses 
though lack of moisture could not be made up. 

Bulgaria: Weather conditions in September were favourable to maize ripening. 

The crop is plentiful this year and bringing in began in the last decade of the 
month. 


Maize. 


Area 


PRODUCTION 


C 0 UNTRIB 8 

1935 

1934 

Aver. 
19*9 
to 1933 

% 1935 

*935 

*934 

Average 
1939 
to 1933 

1935 

1934 

Average 

1939 
to 1933 

% 3935 


1934 

Aver- 

1934 

*■ 100 

Aver- 


1,000 acres 

0 zoo 

age 
» zoo 

i.ooo centals 

1,000 bushels 

ag* 

-.00 

Austria . . 

162 

160 

151 

iOl.l 

■ 

2,253 

3,417 

2,794 

4,023 

6,102 

4.989 

65.9 

807 

Balgaiia . . 

1.775 

1.692 

1,796 

104.9 

98.8 

22.244 

17,411 

19.583 

39,722 

31,091 

34,97ft 

127.8 

113.6 

*FiRnce I). . 

876 

846 


92.9 

97.3 


11.241 



20.073 

19 . 779 ' 

Hungary 

2.879 

2.777 

2,764 

tOJ.7 

lEIE 

3i.675 

46.256 


56,563 

82,600 

70.550 

68.5 

80.2 

lUly 

3,251 

3,293 

3.332 

98.7 

97.6 


64,510 


90.749 

115.197 

96.794 

78.8 

93.8 

366 

385 

291 

95.0 

125.? 

... 

6.059 

3,367 


10,820 

6,013 



Romania. . 

12,765 

12.368 

11,653 

103.2 

10^ 

105.822 


121,329 

188.969 

190,786 

216,659 

99 0 

87.2 

•SwiUerland, 

*Csechoslo> 

2 

2 

3 


79.1 


55 

68 

... 

99 

121 



vakia 4) . 

192 

222 

— 

86.6 

— 


3.539 

— 

4,653 

6,319 

- 

73.6 

— 

♦Yugoslavia . 


5)6.563,5)6.011 


... 

52.146 

113,631 

84.599 

93,118 

202,912 

151,070 

45.9 

61.6 

^Canada . . 

158 

161 

142 

98.1 

BHB! 



2.976 

... 

6,798 

5,314 



United States 


•87,795 


106.6 

90.6 


771.191 


2,213.000 

1,377,126 

2.489.572 

1*60.7 

88‘.9 

*Manchukuo. 


2.774 

2,397 



39,683 

32,597 


70,863' 

58,209 

65,547 

121.7 

108 1 

♦Turkey. , . 

... 


951 

... 

... 


10.783 

HKjiE 

18,460 

19,255 

19,667 

95.9 

93.9 

Algeria . . 

u\ 

19 

23 

91.1 

74.5 

132 

158 

139 

236 

282i 

249 

83.8 

94 9 

Eritrea . . 

25 


24 

88,5 

mumi 

132 

194 


236 

346 

368! 

68.2 

64.2 

♦Kenya 7 I. . 
French Mo¬ 

126 

123 

174 


72.3 


1.939 

2,463 


3.462 

4,398 



rocco. . . 

9% 

986 

771 


129.1 

2.793 

5,425 


4,988' 

9,688 

5.395 

51.5 

92.4 

Total . . . 

115,460 

109,118 

123,867 

105.8 

93.2 

|l,455,150,1,015,402 


p,598,486;!,813,218 

2,919,546 

143.3 

89.0 


• Not included in the total. — x) Area estimated on i June. — 2) Spring crop {maegengo). — 3) Summer 
crop (cinquantino). — 4) Crop grown alone. — 5) Area harvested. — 6) Area ex^iected to he harvested. — 
7 ) Cultivation by Europeans. 


Hungary: Harvesting of early varieties of maize was in progress at the beginn¬ 
ing of October and that of the later types had also begmi in some places. 

The favourable weather of the second half of September effected a further im¬ 
provement in both the ears and the grain of the maize crop. This improvement, 
unfortunately did not occur on sandy and alkaline lands. Stalk is short and in many 
instances withotit ears. 
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Romania: The warn dty weather in the second half of September favoured 
ripening, which will be completed in all districts where growth has been normal. 

Yugoslavia: According to tlie most recent information, the maize crop worsened 
in condition in September even in the Banat area where the crop is expected to be 
50 % below last year's. 

A poor maize outturn is expected everywhere. The grain of the new crop, 
however, is stated to be of good quality and very dry and consequently it will not 
be necessary to have recourse to artificial drying. 

Argentina: During September preparatory work for the coming sowings was ren¬ 
dered difficult by the dry condition of the soil in the Provinces of Buenos Aires and 
Santa F6. The difficulties were still greater in the Province of Cordoba owing to the 
scarcity of animals for ploughing. In this province and in those of Santiago del Estero 
and Entre Rios an increase in area is expected compared with last year to compensate 
for the decline in the area intended this year for wheat and linseed. 

(Telegram of 23 October): Field work is well advanced and conditions are favour¬ 
able for sowing of maize. 

United States: The bulk of the maize crop had safely matured by the beginning 
of October but part of the late crop was materially damaged by frosts in the first week, 
of the month in Illinois, Iowa and Missouri. According to a telegram received on 
24 October, the maize in the western part of the maize belt was too wet for husking 
but that in the east of the Mississippi was in satisfactory condition. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the folldwing details concerning maize 
area. 


Area harvested in August. 

Area harvCvSted from i January to 31 August 
Area of standing crops at end of August . . 


1935 

acres 

330,300 

3,853,200 

1,160,700 


1934 

acres 

316,000 

3,116,300 

1,243,700 


Palestine: The maize crop has been taken olf and fair yields were realized. 

Egypt: The rest of the lafe areas under nili maize crop in Upper Egypt was com¬ 
pletely sown at the beginning of September, and flowering took place in all early cul¬ 
tivations. Cob and seed formation are in progress in the other localities. In the south 
of the Delta many early cultivations started maturation and the harvesting of partial 
areas was begun. The condition of the crop is satisfactory. 

The cotton worm appeared in certain provinces, mainly in Beni-Suef, Fayum 
and Minya where many areas were infested. The growth has been affected in some 
cultivations, but it has improved following the control of the pest. 

Kenya: In Setptember favourable rains fell in the main maize areas. 




RICE 


British Guiana: In September the autumn rice crop was being reaped. Pros 
pects were good. 

Taiwan: Weather has been rather too wet for second crop lice. Conditions of 
growth are average. 

India: In Bengal rainfall was on the whole light to moderate in the latter half 
of September and first half of October. Transplanting of winter padi was practically 
finished by the end of September. Crop condition in mid-October was fair and more 
rain was needed. 

In Bihar and Orissa rain varied considerably in both period and locality. Flood¬ 
ing occurred in some areas. Crop condition was fair. 

The Central Provinces had cloudy or rainy weather up to the end of September 
but subsequently clear and warm. Crop condition was good. 

General and beneficia' rain fell in September in the United Provinces but toward 
the end of the month it decreased and the beginning of October was dry. Crops 
were still, however, doing well and prospects were favourable. 

Rice, 


Count BIBS 

Abba 

Pboduchon of bouos bicb 

1933/36 

1934/35 

Aver¬ 

age 

1929/30 

to 

*933/34 

% »93.1/s6 

1933/36 

*934/35 

Average 

* 929/30 

to 

* 933/34 

* 935/36 

* 934/35 

Average 

*9*9/30 

to 

* 933/34 

% * 935/36 

1934 / 

*933 

100 

Aver¬ 

age 

■i zoo 

* 934 / 

*935 

« 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

■■ zoo 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 4s lb. 

Bulgaiia . 

19 

20 

18 

94.7 

102.7 

380 

404 

■ 

844 

898 

772 

94.0 

109.3 

Itoly .... 


323 

345 

iOS.l 

98.4 

14.494 

13.602 


32,209 

30.226 

32,669 

106.6 

98.6 

United SUtes 

789 

781 

890 

101.0 

88.7 

17.505 

17.233 


38,900 

38,2% 

41.742 

101.6 

93.2 

Chosen . . . 

4.127 

4.195 

HESi! 

98.4 

101.3 


68.402 

68.163 


152,001 

151.471 



India x). . . 


75,393 

75,153 

98.3 

9a6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Indc-Chtna * 














Annam 2 ) . 

%i 

945 


101.7 

96.1 


7.540 



16,755 

16.870 



Tonkin 3 ) . 

1,236 

1,156 

1,208, 


102.3 

14,037 

12.801 


31,192 

28.446 

32,063 

109.7 

‘97.3 

Japan \ . . 

7,855 

7.775 



99.4 

247,813 

212.116 

250.969 

550.684 

471.359 

557.697 

116.8 

98.7 

Hgypt 4 ) • . 

459 

387 

301 

118.5 

152.5 

■— 

— 

— 

— 

___ 

— 

— 

— 


i) Firat estimate. — 2) First half-year. — 3) Rice of the fith month. — 4 ) Summer rice (scfi). 


In Bombay also the rains tended to diminish during this period but crops were 
doing well up to the first week of October. 

Weather in Assam was seasonable and crop prospects fair. 

In Madras, where transplanting proceeded, there was heavy rain in tlie middle 
of September and light to moderate rain subsequently. 































Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of £{conomic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details concerning dee 
area:— 



1935 

^:934 

acres 

Area harvested in August '— 

Wet padi. 

. . 435>9oo 

411,700 

Dry padi. 

. . 4.400 

2,000 

Area harvested 1 January to 31 August: 

Wet padi. 

• • 7.283,300 

7 > 095,500 

Dry padi. 

. . 943»20 o 

947.700 

Area of standing crop at end of August: 

Wet padi. 

. . 1,272.100 

1,286,000 

Dry padi. 

. . 3i>too 

46,700 


British Malaya: The dry weather that had prevailed in most parts of tlie Penin¬ 
sula throughout July came to an end between ii and 15 August. Heavy rains 
brought the total rainfall for the month up to average nearly everywhere The 
rains in the north were only just in time to relieve a situation that was rapidly 
becoming critical 

In Krian and Perak North generally nurseries and early transplanted fields showed 
good recovery from the drought. In Perak South, planting was in progress or com¬ 
pleted in several districts but was rather late in the up-river mukims with resulting 
loss from heavy rams In Province Wellesley and Penang clearing and planting was 
in full swing following the rains In Pahang North transplanting was practically 
completed in the riverine areas and in Pahang South was in full swing, owing to lack 
of water the area planted was somewhat less and crop condition not very satisfactory 
In Malacca flooding made some replanting necessary in some districts In Johore 
South the crop suffered from lack of water on the west coast and in some areas of 
Johore North the situation was becoming critical. 

Egypt: Harvesting of sefi rice has started in early cultivations since the middle of 
tlie month. General cultivation begaxi to mature Growth and formation of ears are 
still progressing in late cultivations The condition of tlie crop is satisfactory. 

Growth of nth rice crop is satisfactory. Ear-formation is general in most of the 
farms. Early cultivations started maturity. The crop is normal. 


POTATOES 

Weather conditions in general do not appear to have been favourable on the 
whole to the potato crops during the year which is now closing. In the two chief 
potato growing countries of Europe, Germany and Poland, the results were unsat¬ 
isfactory. In Germany the total area under the crop was 5 % smaller than last 
year while production is 15.3 % below that of last year and 10.8 % below the 
average of the preceding five years. The decline is especially noticeable in the 
case of early potatoes, the area sown to these being about 40% smaller than last 
year and the average; the corresponding production is nearly 54 % smaller 
than the five-year average and about 40% smaller than that of last year. 









In Poland also, the second largest producer, the crop was a poor one amount¬ 
ing, according to the first estimate, to only 87.8 % of the plentiful outturn of 
last year, which however, was the largest obtained during the last ten years, and 
to 3.3 % less than the average. 


Pntatn^a. 



1 

PaoDTJcnoN 




M 

% 1935 



Average 



Average 

% *935 









X9S9 



*9*9 



Coi;ntiiib8 

Z935 

1934 




*935 

*934 

to 

*935 

*934 

to 






mm 


Aver* 








Aver- 




X933 

1934 

age 



*933 



*933 

*934 

age 





"" 100 








■■ xoo 



1 x.ooo acres 


xoo 

x.ooo centals 

x.ooo bushels of 6o lbs 


«sXOO 


358 

585 

599 

61.1 

59.7 

30.644 

Sl.8$l 

65.789 

51,073 

86.417 

109.647 

59.1 

46.6 


6.458 

6.598 

6.434 

97.9 

100.4 


979.488 

913.644 


1.632.448 

1,522,710 

mm 

92.2 

Austrl* . . 

494 

506 

484 

97.8 

102.2 

48,581 


58,175 



96.957 

80.1 

83.5 

Belgium . . 

402 

397 

418 

101.4 

96.3 

mswm 

71.912 



119,851 


84.8 

74.5 

Bulgaria 

37 

35 

32 

104.9 

116.7 

2,756 

1,857 

1.413 

4.593 

3,094 

2.355 

148.4 

195.0 

*Denmark . 

186 

189 

169 

98.2 

110.C 


30,269 

24.50C 

,,. 

50,447 


... 

- t ‘ 

Estonia . . 

182 

177 

165 

102.5 

110.5 

i8.‘613 



mnm 

32,779 

30.8831 

94.6 

100.4 

Finland . . 

210 

206 

185 

102.0 

113.7 

25,640 

25,119 

21.586 

42,732 

41,865 

35,9761 

102.1 

118.8 

*PnLtice . . 

3.472 

3,449 

3.505 

100.7 

99.1 


367,139 

342.614 


611.887 

571.012 

T- • 

r - T 

Engl. Kc W.. 

463 

488 

483 

95.0 

95.9 

58,688 

77.034 

69.758 

97.813 

128,389 

116,2631 

76.2 

84.1 

*Scotland. . 

132 

140 

139 

94.3 

94.7 

T , * 

22.960 

22.104 


38,267 

36.84l| 

... 

... 

*N. Ireland . 

129 

137 

141 

94.0 

91.7 

^ - -t 

20.673 

21.293 


34.455 

35,489 

. . . 

... 

Hungary . 

749 

717 

707 

104.5 

105.9 

31.503 

46,709 

39.112 


77.848 

65,185 

67,4 


♦Italy . . , 

1.002 

1.001 

953 

100.2 

105.2 

. . 

59.672 

49,107 

. . . 

99.451 

81,844 


... 

Latvia . . 

306 

266 

237 

115.0 

12&8 

32.786 

31.875 

26.273 

54,642 

53,123 

43,787 


124.8 

Uthuania . 

461 

452 

398 

102.0 

115.9 

40,189 

54,%4 

41.234 


91,606 

68.722 

73.1 

97.5 

IfUxemburg 

41 

40 

41 

100.6 

98.9 

3.363 

4.308 

4.431 

mtSSl 


7,385 

78.0 

75.9 

Malta . . . 

8 

7 

7 

116.1 

110.4 

392 

539 

597 

654 

899 

994; 

72.7 

65.8 

Norway . . 

123 

120 

118 

102.2 

103.7 

18.692 

17,649 


31.152 

29.414 

32,717 

105.9 

95.2 

Netherlands 

345 

356 

414 

97.0 



msm] 

73.447 


■ IiKIilCl! 


84.9 

74.9 

Poland . . 

r 1 - 

6,825 

6,662 


■fi 


737.899 

669.965 



1,116.587 

87.8 

96.7 

♦Romania. . 

511 

505 

483 

idi’.i 

105.7 


42,367 

39.367 



65,611 



Switzerland. 

112 

112 

115 

100.0 

97.5 

i4.551 

18.629 

15.894 

24,250 


26,489 

78.1 

91.5 


99 

97 

87 

102.1 

114.1 

4.436 



7,393 

11,174 

11,648 

66.2 

63.5 

VrZCvIlClal. \ > 

\ 0 

1.750 

1753 

1,701 

99.8 

102.fi 


204,352 

199,589 



332.641 

... 


Canada . . 

508 

569 

551 

89.2 

92.2 

38.345 

48,095 

44.527 


80,158 

74,212 

79.7 

86.1 

United states 

3.256 

3.312 

3,188 

98,3 

I02.I 

219.600 

231.253 

205,370 


385,421 

342,283 

K2|j 

|I^ 


16 

14 

261 

115.2i 

62.6 

812 

851 

970 

1,354 

1,418 

1.617 

95.5 

83.7 

Algeria , ^ 

19 

20 

25 

91.4 

74.1 

1.213 



imoim 

2.345 


86.2 

121.0 

Kritrca . . 

1 

2 ) 

1 

120.0 

114,3 

6 

4 

5 

9 

7 

»! 



Totals . . 

£1,478 

81,8M 

81,877 

88.1 

1 

100.8 

8,187.400 

8,388,880 

8,880.847 

1.068.418 

4.888,848|8.0e7.010 

86.1 

08.8 


(x) Area under 500 acres. — s) I?arly potatoes. — i) I^tc potatoes. 


The figures for production in the two next largest European producers, France 
and Czechoslovakia, are not yet known and a forecast of world production would 
thus be largely conjectural. In France, although the information shows much 
variation from district to district, the late varieties seem to have given fairly good 
results. In Czechoslovakia, the position at the beginning of September was not 
satisfactory but it improved slightly during the course of the month. Among 
the less important European countries, England and Wales secured 3uelds appre¬ 
ciably lighter than these of 1934 and the average This is true also of Austria, Bel¬ 
gium, Hungary, the Netherlands and Switzerland, the declines sometimes 
amounting to 25 % compared with last year. 





















































To sum up, total European production is expected to be appreciably below 
the very high outturn of 1934 and probably smaller than the average production 
of the preceding five years. 

The United States indicate that this year's crop will be 5% smaller than the 
good crop of 1934 but about 7 % larger than the average. 

V. B. 


Germany: Good rainfall was experienced in all parts of the country during Sep¬ 
tember. The rains were very beneficial for hoed crops, especially potatoes, growth of 
which has now been resumed after having been held up by the summer drought. 

Austria: Potatoes benefited again from the late rains but total production, not¬ 
withstanding an improvement in the liftings made so far, will be much below that 
of last year. 

Belgium: Lifting of potatoes is now going forward actively and will soon be fini¬ 
shed. Yields in general are mediocre, iio~i8o centals per acre (180-300 bushels 
per acre) but vary widely according to district. 

Estonia: Owing to excessive rains, the quality of potatoes this year is below 
average and tubers have rotted to some extent. 

Irish Free State: Main crop potatoes made satisfactory progress during the month. 
Bli^t was to be seen on practically all potato fields, and, in some cases, was reported 
to have done appreciable damage to the crop. The tubers generally, however, are 
reported to be of good table quality and the 3deld propiises to be about average. 

France: Lifting of potatoes was going forward well at the beginning of October. 
The earlier crops suffered much from drought but the later varieties benefited by the 
favourable weather. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland The heavy rain of September, wliile it bene¬ 
fited root crops, interfered in some districts with potato lifting 

The crop appears to be healthy - only a few cases of disease have been reported - 
but the tubers are on the small side and the yield, it is anticipated, will be lighten- 
than usual. Some cases of second growth, caused by the recent wet spell, have been 
reported. In a few areas of Scotland there was some blight among potatoes but the 
harvest was rather above average. 

Hungary: Lifting of early potatoes was practically completed by the end of Sep¬ 
tember. The tubers are generally small. Lifting of the main crop has also begun. 
The tubers in the latter crop improved considerably in the last three weeks of Sep¬ 
tember and they may continue to improve. There are, however, many small, wither^ 
and tmripe tubers. 

Lithuania: Owing to the excessive rains, a fairly large proportionj>f the potatoes 
planted in low-lying areas and in heavy soil have rotted. 

Luxemburg: The condition of hoed plants, which were suffering from the drought 
cff July, improved after the rains of September, The crop, however, is about one 
fourth smaller than last year's, 
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Netherlands: The quality of potatoes for consumption is good in general but in 
some sandy districts potatoes are reported to be spotty. The yield in high areas is 
particularly low. 

Potatoes for starch are small owing to the drought, hate varieties, such as 
Chorbecke, benefited from the rains ot tlie last few weeks and, in spite of the wilting 
of rains, the yield is good and the starch content high. 

Sweden: Lifting of potatoes was hindered by rain and in several areas in the 
north the tubers suffered damage from rotting and frost. 

Switzerland: The intermittently wet weather caused a little delay in potato 
lifting and supplies are consequently not very plentiful. Although yields are*^ appre¬ 
ciably below those of last year, it appears that home production will sufiSce to meet 
the internal requirements of the country. 

Palestine: Appreciable areas have been planted with potatoes under irrigation. 
It is expected that the area under potatoes will be largely increased this season. 

Algeria: Infestation of nocturnal caterpillar was notified in Maskara in the ddpar- 
tement of Oran and serious damage was done to the potato crop. In Constantine the 
appearance of the potato fields was generally good. 


SUGAR 

The sugar beet crops this summer began to suffer rather seriously owing to 
the drought which in many instances menaced their very existence. The 
situation improved, however, with the rains which fell at the end of August. 
vSubsequently, the rains of September and the beginning of October still further 
improved the growing conditions sufficiently, if not completely, with the result 


^935^36 Campaign — Analysis of Sugar Beets. 


COUNTRIES 

Average weight of root | 

[Average weight of leaves 

1 Sugar content 

|Weight of sugar per root 

*935 

Z934 

1939 

1933 

X935 

1934 

1939 

X933 

1935 

1934 

X 939 

X933 

X935 

X934 

19 x 9 

Z933 


ox. 

ox. 

ox. 

ox. 

ox. 

ox. 

% 

% 

% 

ox. 

os. 

ox. 


4th WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 


Germany. 

18.3 

18.9 

18.7 

16.5 

14.6 

16.0 

17.5 

17.2 

17.7 

3.2 

3.2 

Denmark. 

18.5 

11.2 

1 ) 17.1 

12.2 

15.6 

1 ) 12.9 

16.2 

13.1 

I) 17.7 

3.0 

1.5 

Finland. 

15.6 

— 

19.2 

21.0 

— 

25.0 

14.1 

— 

15.8 

2.1 

— 

France . 

17.6 

19.5 

2 ) 18,9 

14.6 

12.3 

.:) 18.9 

15.8 

17.7 

2) 17.0 

2.8 

3.5 

Ncthcrlauda , . . 

26.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16.7 

— 

— 

4.5 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

13.5 

16.6 

17.7 

9.4 

11.0 

7|.3 

18.7 

17.4 

18.5 

2.5 

2.8 


5th WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 

Cwjchoslo'WftIda . . || 14.3 1 - 13 ) 17.8 11 9.6 I - 13) 11.0 || 18.9 I - |3) 18.6 I 


2.7 I 


3.2 

1) 3.0 
3.0 

2 ) 3JJ 

3.3 


13) 3.3 


Netherlands 


27.9 


2nd WEEK OF OCTOBER, 
r- II - I - ! - 11 16.8 1 - 1 - 


4 . 7 | - I - 


X) Average, 1939, 1930 and 1933. — a) Average 1930 to X933. — 3 ) Average 1929 and X930. 


St. xo Jngl. 


























that liftings, where they have been accomplished and where they are now being 
done, have given better yields than those expected some weeks ago. 

Crop condition in Germany improved during the first half of October as a 
result of rains which, however, in some areas, were not substantial enough to 
facilitate liftings, the soil having become too hard. This is true in particular 
of Saxony, East Brunswick and South-west Hanover. Eiftings have already 
been finished in France. The beets benefited by the rains of the end of Sept¬ 
ember and the first days of October, but the increase in sugar content was not 
appreciable. Yields per acre varied considerably. In Czechoslovakia also there 
was air improvement in the situation at the final stage of growth owing to the 
rains which alternated with fine spells. The sugar content increased appreciably 
with the growth in the roots which reached the average weight of the last ten 


Production of Beet Sugar [raw). 


COUNTRIES 

Total production during the season 

(1 % 1935 - 3 O 

1935 - 36 *) 

1934-35 

Average 

1929-30 

to 1933-34 

1935-36 *) 

1934-35 

Average 

1929.30 
to 1933-34 

r934-3J 

*• 100 

Average 

jm XOO 

Thousand centals 

Short tons 


Germany . . . . 

35J8I 

37,104 

38.134 

1,759,015 

1,855,197 

1.906,664 

95 

92 

Austria. 

3,748 

4,921 

3,390 

190,000 

246,028 

169,482 

76 

111 

Belgium. 

5,567 

5,859 

5,412 

278,300 

292,935 

270.574 

95 

103 

Bulgaria .... 

371 

47 

821 


2,368 

41,043 

783 

45 

Denmark .... 


1,984 

3,651 



182,563 

250 

136 

Spain. 

4.938 

7,055 

6,136 



306,780 

70 

80 

Irish Free State . 


1,643 

513 


82.168 

25,641 

123 

393 

Finland .... 

176 

262 

102 


13.098 

5,088 

67 

173 

France. 

21.297 

26.959 

21.875 

1,065,000 

1,347.941 

1.093.743 

79 

97 

Great Britain . . 


14.664 

8.385 


■QSBEI 

419.254 

100 

174 

Hungary .... 


2,638 

3,727 



186,335 

78 

55 

Italy. 

7,055 

7,275 

8.298 

1 

360.000 

414,877 

97 

85 

l^atvia. 

915 

1,336 

362 



18,119 

68 

252 

I,tthuania . . . 

584 

335 

248 

^BE! 

16,767 

12,402 

174 

236 

Netherlands . . . 

4,850 

5,120 

5.394 

1 

255.996 

269,701 

95 

90 

Poland ..... 

9,755 

9,855 

12.984 



649.209 

99 

75 

Romania .... 

2.381 

2,568 

2,501 

^Bl \ 


125,041 

93 

95 

Sweden. 

6,140 

5.992 

4.375 


299.572 

218,737 

102 

140 

Switzerland . . . 

187 

187 

149 

^Bk 

mmSSM 

7,452 

100 

126 

Czechoslovakia . . 

12,315 

14,025 

18,295 



914,719 

88 

67 

Yugoslavia . . . 

1,636 

1.378 

2,088 

■y 

■B 

104,375 

119 

78 

Total Europe a). 

140,746 

151,207 

146,840 

7,034,935 

7 , 554,955 

7,341,799 

93 

96 

U.S.S.R. . . . 

34,172 

30.865 

25,945 



1.297,209 

Ill 

132 

Tohd Europe h). 




8,744^35 

9,054,955 


96 

101 

Canada . 




B|R!lii!TIB 

64,773 

60,746 

120 

127 

United States. . 

27,293 




1,240,848 

1.372.231 

no 

99 

Total North Amer. 

28,836 

26,112 ‘ 

28,660 


1,305,621 

1,432,977 

110 

101 

Japan . 

1,102 

863 

581 

60.000 

43,170 

29.074 

128 

190 

Turkey. 

1,102 

1,299 

637 


64,961 

31,860 

85 

173 

Total Asia . . 

2,204 

2,162 

1,218 


108,131 

60,934 

102 

181 

Genkral ( a) 

171,786 

179,481 

176,718 

ajS97,93S 

8,968,707 

8335,710 

96 

97 

Totals t 

20s,958 

210Ai6 

202,663 

10,307,935 

10,468,707 

10,132,919 

98 

102 


a) Not including U. S S. R. — h) Znchidhig XT. S. S. R. — i) Approximate data. 
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years. In Poland, foliage recovered in the middle of October but there was no 
corresponding increase in the roots. Sugar manufacture has already begun and 
it is seen that the damage caused by the drought has not been entirely made up. 
The beet crops in Great Britain and Northern Ireland continued to grow during 
the first half of October but the sugar content did not increase, a fact which 
induced growers to postpone liftings as much as possible with the hope of 
obtaining thereby an increase in the content. 

In the less important beet growing countries also, the beet crops at the 
beginning of October continued to show progress. An improvement was noti¬ 
fied in Belgium but only a modest one, there being a wide margin between the 
weight of the roots and their sugar content. Crop condition improved in Den¬ 
mark, the Irish Free State, Hungary, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Yugoslavia. The situation is less satisfactory in Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, 
Latvia and Romania. The U. S. S. R. reports that good yields are anticipated. 
Weather conditions in Canada and the United States were favourable and a 
good crop is expected. There is a similar position in Japan and Turkey. With 
the results of the enquiry, made among the various sugar-beet producing countries, 
as in previous years, by the International Institute of Agriculture, it has been 


The figures in the following table 

are supplied by the ''Association Internationale Sucriere** of Vienna, 



Sugar-beet worked up 

Raw sugar 

COTNTRIKS 

— 

- - - 

- 




1934 

1935-36 

1934-35 



Thousand centai^ 


(icmuiny . . 

2I7.S43 

223,534 

35.181 

37,104 

AuHtrui ... . 

21,834 

31,072 

3,696 

4.920 

BcIkIuii) ... 

34.613 

39.463 

5,156 

5,889 

Denmark .... . 

33,069 

17,154 

4,960 

1,992 

Irish Free State. 

13,228 

10,846 

2.006 

1.642 

Hungary . 

14.771 

17,823 

2.068 

2.638 

Italy . .. . 

48.502 

56,344 

7,055 

7.466 

Poland ... ... 

53,462 

56.784 

9,546 

9,832 

Uomaiiu . . . . . 

15.212 

15,678 

2,381 

2,370 

SHodeti . ... 

38,118 

40,574 

6,151 

5.991 

Cytchohlovakia ... , . 

71.377 

83.274 

12.315 

14,025 

Yugoslavia. ... 

11.662 

11.455 

1,636 

1,378 

Tnrk<‘>. . 

7,165 

8,885 

1,213 

1.455 

Total . 

580,556 

612,886 

93364 

96302 



Short 

TONS 


(iermany. 

1 10,876,990 1 

11.176,564 

1,759,015 

1,855.196 

Ausitritt. 

1.091.680 ! 

1,553,565 

184,786 

245.988 

Belgium. ... 

1,730,000 j 

1.970.000 

257.810 

294.444 

Uenmark. 

1.700.000 

857.700 

248.000 

99.580 

Irish Free State. 

700.000 

542,314 

100,000 

82.082 

Hungary. 

740.000 

, 891.131 

103,400 

131,920 

Italy . 

2,400,000 ' 

2.817,173 

350.000 

373,270 

Poland. 

2.673.000 

2,839,140 

477,000 

491,572 

Bomania . 

760,000 

783,891 

119,000 

118,483 

Sweden. 

1.906.000 

2,028.694 

308.000 

299.543 

Chechoslovakia. 

3,568.810 

4,163.622 

615,750 

701,251 

Yugoslavia .. 

583,000 

572.720 

1 81,800 

68,920 

Turkey . 

358,000 

444,000 

61,000 

73,000 

Total . . . 

29,087,480 

30»640,514 

4|665,56l 

4335349 
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possible to draw up the accompanying table giving the preliminary estimates 
of the production of sugar in the year 1935-36 which has just opened, and the 
figures of last year and the preceding five-year period (1929-30 to 1933-34), The 
figures shown in the table were provided in mo^ cases by governments or by 
associations of sugar manufacturers. In other cases the figures of the IfUer- 
national Association of Sugar Statistics of Vienna have been taken and, where 
these are unavailable, the figures have been estimated on the basis of various 
factors influencing beet and sugar production (area, crop condition, analysis of 
beets, etc,). 

As indicated in the last Crop Report, a decrease in sugar production, com¬ 
pared with last year, is to be expected in Europe (excluding the U. S. S. R.)' as 
a result of the decrease in the area sown to sugar-beet and the course of the year 
which has not always been favourable for the crops. 

In summing up it may be said that the preliminary estimates of all the 
beet growing countries of Europe (except the U. S. S. R.) indicate that total 
sugar production this year will be 7 % smaller than that of 1934-35 and 4 % 
below the average. If the figure for the U. S. S. R. is added, the result will 
be nearly equal to the average but 4 % smaller than the output of last 
year. Total world production, which includes not only the production of Eu¬ 
ropean countries but also that of North America and two sugar-beet growing 
countries of Asia, which, taken together, show an increase in output this year, 
differs only slightly from that obtained in 1934-35 and from the average of 
the preceding five years. 

E. R. 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Austria: Rainfall in September was insufficient for the normal growth of sugar- 
beet. The roots are exceptionally small. At the begiiming of October, lifting had not 
been started owing to the hardness of the soil. Sugar content is comparatively high. 

Belgium: The growth of beets was much better. The crop will give a satisfactory 
yield. 

Irish Free State: Sugar-beet did exceptionally well in most cases in September 
and promises to come well up to the standard of the 1934 crop. 

France: Sugar-beets are being lifted in good conditions. Yields in many districts 
are satisfactory but others again report that weight and, more particularly, sugar 
content are disappointing. Production is expected to be barely average. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: lifting and carting of sugar beet had been 
commenced in England and Wales’by the end of September. It is reported that as a 
result of the rains, the roots improved greatly during September and growth was still 
apparent. The indications, however, are that the crop may be a light one. 

The production of raw sugar obtained in England and Wales from the beginning 
of the year 1935-36 to the end of September 1935 was 156,980 centals (7.849 short 
tons) against 649,912 centals (32,496 short tons) in the corresponding period, last year. 
Average sugar content was 17.3 % against 17.7 %. 
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Sugar-beet. 


PRODt7CT8 

Arba 




Production 




X93S 

X9S4 

Aver¬ 

age 

1929 

to 

X933 

% X9S5 

X935 

X934 

Average 

1939 

to 

1933 

X935 

X 934 

Average 

I9a9 

to 

1933 

% X935 

X934 

M xoo 

Aver¬ 

age 

■B XOO 

1934 

MIOO 

Aver- 

age 

xoo 

1,000 acres 

z,ooo centals 

i.Doo short tons 

Germany . . 

920 

881 

936 

104.5 

98.3 

217J71 

229.157 

235.911 

10,858 

11,458 

11.795 

94.8 

92.1 

Belgium . . 

130 

136 

135 

95.8 

96.7 

34,827 

37.252 

35,949 

1,741 

1,863 

1,797 

93.5 

96.9 

Bulgaria . . 

17 

4 

39 

413.4 

43.6 

3.401 

422 

5.945 

170 

21 

297 

805.2 

57.2 

Denmark . . 

123 

118 

89 

(03^ 

137.6 

f • t 

23.092 

26,092 


1,155 

1,305 

t r , 


Finland . . 

7 

7 

5 

102.1 

149.6 

... 

2221 

881 

r - - 

111 

44 



France. . . 

x)66l 

707 

669 

93.5 

98.9 

... 

193.776 

165,472 


9,689 

8,274 



Kngl.andW . 

367 

396 

286 

92.6 

128.4 

_ 

90.317 

54,733 

T ‘ “ 

4,516 

2.737 



Scotland . . 

7 

8 

1 

98J 

661.1 

... 

1,608 

187 


80 

9 



Hungary . . 

109 

no 

145 

98.9 

75.0 

15.995 

20,332 

25,695 

800 

1,017 

1,285 

78.7 

■62.2 

Italy. . . . 

227 

224 

252 

101.5 

90.0 

• - * 

58,466 

57,694 


2,923 

2,885 



rrutvia . . * 

38 

36 

,) 26 

107.6 

145.0 

# - - 

7,404 

3 ) 4.094 


370 

3) 205 



Lithuania. . 

17 

10 

4) 8 

178.1 

220.1 

- . - 

2,097 

1,254 


105 

63 



Netherlands. 

101 

104 

117 

96.7 

85.7 

29,923 

39,370 

38,399 

1,496 

1,968 

1,920 

76.5 

‘ 77.9 

Poland . . . 

292 

277 

389 

105.3 

74.9 


56,582 

73.544 


2,889 

3,677 


• • • 

Sweden. . . 

5) 122 

125 

94 

98.0 

129.0 

t - * 

41,049 

27,562 


2.052 

1.378 


* • • 

Switzerland . 

4 

4 

3 

96.8 

113.1 


1.543 

1,023 


77 

51 


• • • 

Czcchoslov, . 

387 

393 

468 

98.6 

82.7 

■ f t 

93.495 

109,113 

ti f - 

4,675 

5,456 



Yugoslavia . 

5 ) 69 

64 

112 

108.0 

62.0 

... 

10.583 

16.724 


529 

836 

... 

... 

U.S.S.R. . 

2,763 

2,923 

2,940 

94.5 

94.0 

... 

250,446 

211.071 

... 

12,522 

15,553 

... 

... 

Canada . . . 

53 

52 

48 

101.2 

110.9 

10,120 

8,254 

9,016 

506 

413 

451 

122.6 

112.2 

United States 

847 

766 

785 

110.9 

107.9 

169,000 

149,620 

178,068 

8.450 

7,481 

8,903 

113.0 

94.9 


i) Estimate of I June. — 2) Average 1932 and 1933 — 3) Year 1933 * ~ 4 ) Average 1930 to 1933 * 
5) Unofficial figure. 


Hungary: In the second half of September crop condition had appreciably improved. 
At the begimiing of October pulling had begun in some localities. 

Italy. Production of sugar-beet varies from place to place but, on the whole, it is 
considered to be smaller than that of last year. 

The production of raw sugar obtained in Italy from the beginning of the year 
1935-36 to the end of September 1935 was 6,102,000 centals (305,000 short tons) against 
7,145,000 centals (357,000 short tons) in the corresj^nding period last year. 

Netherlands: The beet crop improved in appearance in September and crop condi¬ 
tion varied from good to fairly good. 

Sweden: Accordhig to the system of the Institute, crop condition at the i October 
was 107 against 103 the preceeding month. 

U.S.S.R.: By 10 October 198,573,700 centals (9,928,550 short tons) of sugar-beet 
had been lifted. This is 22 million centals (1,100,000 short tons) more than the quan¬ 
tity harvested up to the same date last year though the area was then 470,000 acres 
greater. In the chief growing areas, the imlt yield exceeds that anticipated in the 
Plan. 
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By 10 October 161,600,000 centals (8,080,000 short tons) of beets had been deli¬ 
vered to sugar factories and 44,000,000 centals (2,200,000 short tons) remained in the 
fields. 

Sugar production from the beginning of the year up to 10 October amounted to 
about 8,000,000 centals (400,000 ^ort tons) against 4,747,000 centals (237,300 s^ort 
tons) during the corresponding period last year* 

Argentina: Production of sugar beet in 1934-35 estimated at 723,400 centals 
(36,170 sh. tons), against 477,500 (23,880) in 1933-34 average of 403,400 

(20,170) during the five years 1930-31 to 1932-33; percentages, 151.5 and 179.3. 
Corresponding production of beet sugar is 108,000 centals (5,400 sh. tons), 69,800 (3,490) 
and 47,400 (2,370); percentages: 154.7 and 228.0. 

Barbados. General heavy rains were experienced in September benefiting the 
standing crop, the conditions of which were reported to be excellent 

British Guiana: In August and September weatlier conditions were exce|>tionalIy 
favourable for the sugar canes. Grinding of the autumn crop was progressing very 
well and both quality and quantity of the production were exported to be above expecta¬ 
tions. 

Haiti: Total sugar exports in the period October to August were 719,600 centals 
(35*9^ short tons) against 495,200 centals (24,760 short tons) exported in the same eleven 
months of the year 1933-34. 

British West Indies: In Antigua and St. Kitts crop conditions were good in Au¬ 
gust, but in September the lack of rain was causing .sonie anxiety In St hucia the 
crop was very promising 

Jamaica' Weatlier conditions in August and September were favourable for the 
sugar canes. 

Trinidad: According to the most recent estimate, production of cane sugar in 1934- 
1935 about 2,638,000 centals (132,000 short tons) against 2,360,000 (118,000) in 
1933-34 and 2,180,000 (109,000) on the average of the five years ending 1932-33. per¬ 
centages, 111.8 and T2I.O. Weather conditions in August and September were favour¬ 
able for the canes of the 1935-36 crop, 

Taiwan: The condition of the cane to be cut this autumn was fairly satisfactory 
Crop condition in plantations was average. 

India: In the United Provinces general rain fell in September but toward the end 
of the month it decreased and the beginning of October was dry. Crop condition was 
good. 

Light to moderate rain fell in the Pimjab in September, while the first week of 
October was dry save for light rains in Gurgaon and Rawalpindi Crop condition in 
irrigated areas was average to good. 

In Bihar and Orissa rain varied considerabley in both period and locality. Flood¬ 
ing occurred in some areas. Crop condition was fair save in Saran, where excessive 
rain had caused damage. 
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In Bengal rainfall was on the whole light to moderate in the latter half to September 
and first half of October. Crop condition was fair. 

In Madras there was heavy rain in the middle of September and light to moderate 
rain subsequently. Crop condition was fair. 

In Bombay the rains tended to diminish during this period. Crops were generally 
in good condition. 

According to the second forecast, the area cultivated to sugar-cane this year 
is about 3,679,000 acres against the corresponding forecast of 3,445/000 in 1934-35 
and 2,862,000 on the average of the corresponding forecasts of the five years ending 
i 933 “ 34 - Percentages: 106.8 and 128.5. 

Java and Madura (Aneta): The drought continued in the second half of September 
except in.a few districts and affected the distribution of irrigation waters. The effects 
of the drought arc being felt in some of the new plantations but conditions in general are 
satisfactory both in these and in the old plantations which have not yet been harvested. 

Some Fusarium attacks and the first appearance of white cochineal have been ob¬ 
served in the new plantations. 

Ef^ypt: The growth of the sugar-cane crop is progressing satisfactorily. The 
intemodes and sugar content are developing in the early and the general cultivations. 
Some areas of the early cultivations are being cut for local consumption. The state 
of the crop is normal. 

According to a preliminary forecast, area planted to sugar-cane is estimated this 
year at 62,000 acres, as against 62,500 last year and an average of 65,100 during the 
five preceding years; percentages: 99,1 and 95.x. 

Mauritius: Conditions in August and September continued to be favourable for 
the standing crop. Tt was expected tlxat the latest estimate of the total production 
would be exceeded. 

Union of South Africa: August crop condition averaged 5 % below normal. Good 
rains fell during the month. 

According to the most recent estimate, production of sugar in 1935-3O will be about 
8,680,000 centals (434,000 .short toms) against 7,175,000 (358,700) in 1034-35 a^^d, 
7.071,000 (353,600) on the average of the five years ending 1933-34. Percentages: 
121.0 and 122.7 


VINES 

Germany: Crop condition on i October was 2.0 against 2.1 on i September 1935 
and 1.6 on I October 1934. 

Austria: Picking began in some places at the end of September. The content 
of the grapes is satisfactory. A larger production than that of the last two years is 
expected. Crop condition of vineyards on i October was 1.7 as at i September of this 
year, compared with 2.3 on t October 1934. 

Bulgaria: Condition of vineyar<ls in September was generally good except in a 
few places whicli were affected by the drought. 
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According to t^e most recent estimate, the area bearing vines this year is about 
237,000 acres against 229,000 in 1934 and 203,000 on the average of the five years 
ending 1933; percentages 103.7 and 116.8. The corresponding production of grapes 
is estteated at about 12,250,000 centals against 10,013,000 and 7,867,000; percen* 
tages, 122.3 and i55-7‘ 

Spain: Picking of grapes began in all parts at the end of September but was impe¬ 
ded in some places by rain or heat. 

Yields in some areas are rather poor and prospects in general at the beginnitig of 
October were not as good as they were a month earlier. 

France: Picking of grapes is nearly over, weather having been generally favourable. 
A decline in wine production is confirmed in the south-west and in most of the Loire 
basin. 

Hungary: In the second half of September the weather favoured ripening. At the 
beginning of October the vintage had begun everywhere. Musts obtained in some 
places from premature vintage due to the danger of rot are rather weak. 

Romania: At the beginning of October the vineyards had a good appearance and 
weathejr was favourable. 


Vines. 



Area 

Production op winr 




Aver- 

% *935 



HjSM 



Average 

% *935 

COUNTRIBS 

X9S5 

I9S4 

age 

X9«9 



*935 

*934 



*934 

*929 






to 






to 

*934 

Aver- 



■Ml 




*934 

Aver- 




*983 

age 



B 



*933 

age 





■■ xoo 

zoe 



1 




■■ xoo 

■■ xoo 


1 x,ooo acres 


1,000 Imperial gallons 

x,ooo Amer. gallons 


Bulgaria s) 

237 

229 

203 

103 7 

116.8 


58.020 

44,028 


69,677 

52 . 87 J 



France *) i). 

3.999 


3,986 

998 

Bftlil;’ 

1 

I 

1,718,979 

1,193,676' 

... 


1.433.497^ 


- - * 

• !4 

2,415 

7,274 

2,413 

7,288 

2.204 

7.828 

100.1 
99 8 

1^ 

672,008 

845,416 

... 

mSm 

lAitfiiiif 

... 


huxtmh s) 

3 

3 

3 

■nimi 

85.S 


mam 

1.454 

1,585 


1,746 

42.9 


Switnerland. 

33 

33 

32 

in 

11^ 

21,998 

18,698 

18.868 

26,417 

22,455 

I3.05t 

117.6 


Csecboslov. 

58 

52 

46 

111 1 

126 4 


7,228 

8.471 

... 


■0^ 



Algeria $). . 

%5 

955 

759 


1272 

406,955 

484,887 

340.765 

488,716 

582,306 

409,22^ 

83.9 

1194 


u) Unmized crop — m) Mixed crop — «) Area, bearing. — x) Estimate on xst. June, including vines 
^bich are pulled-up in the year (x 63 ,ooo acre'? in 1934 . a7a»ooo acres in 1933 , x 98 ,ooo acres in 1932 ) 


Palestine: The vintage season in the Zikhron area is over and results were better 
than were expected at the beginning of the year. 

Algeria: Gathering of grape.s and wine-making were in progres.s at the beginning 
of October in Oran where drought and the sirocco have caused serious damage in vine¬ 
yards. The new wines show a lower alcoholic content than those of last year. In Alger 
picking was finished in the coastal areas and in Cheliff. The crop is 25 to 30 % smaller 
th an that of last year. Picking of table grapes continues in the higher vineyards of 
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Millania. The quality of the grapes gathered is somewhat unsatisfactory. In Cons¬ 
tantine the gathering was nearly finished at the beginning of October but was later 
than usual. Yields are below those of last year. 

Tunisia: Gathering of grapes was finished in all parts by the beginning of October, 
The yield is good on the whole. Temperatures were below normal and wine-making 
was carried out in good conditions. 


OLIVES 

Italy: Notwithstanding some shedding and fly attacks, olives are in good con¬ 
dition. Production is considered poor in North and Central Italy, good in Campania 
and Apulia and good or mediocre in Calabria, Sicily and Sardinia. 

Palestine: Olive picking is in progress. The crop is smaller thaii last year in the 
south but about normal in the north. Much damage was caused to the early ripening 
and pickling olive varieties by the olive fruit fly. Yields are adversely affected by ap¬ 
proximately 6o % owing to hot easterly winds at the time of setting of the fruit. 

Algeria: Picking of olives for preserves is in progress in Oran. A smaller crop 
than last year's is expected owing to drought and the sirocco. In Kabylia in the depar- 
tement of Alger the olive crop appears to be only half as large as that of last year which 
was plentiful in many districts. A good yield, however, is anticipated in Constantine. 
The following estimates are available for all Algeria: Olives for preserving, 165,000 
centals compared with 213,700 centals last year and an average of 276,500 centals in 
the preceding five years; percentages, 77.4 % and 59.8 %. Olives for oil, 2,400,000 cen¬ 
tals against 1,586,800 centals and 3,417,100 centals; percentages, 152.8 and 71.0 %. 
Olive oil, 302,900 centals against 183,200 centals and 441,700 centals; percentages, 
165.3 % and 68.6 %. 

Tunisia: The rains of September were favourable to the growth of olives which 
are in good condition and which promise a satisfactory yield except in the 4th. region 
where sheddmg and dacus have caused considerable damage. 


COTTON 


Greece: The sudden drop in temperature and the wet weather hindered the open¬ 
ing and ripening of the bolls during September. Some slight worm attacks were noti¬ 
fied in Macedonia and Argos. 


The expected production, according to the condition of the crops 

at the end of 

the month is as follows. 

centals 

bales 

of 478 lb. 

Thrace-Macedonia. 

. 85,700 

18,000 

Thessaly. 

. i 7 i 70 o 

3.700 

Central Gr<^ce . 

.168,600 

35,200 

Peloponnesus and Islands . . 

. 25 AOO 

5.300 


Totals . . . 297,400 

62,200 
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U, S. S. R.: Cotton picking this year began about two weeks earlier than last 
year and by 5 October 15,016,000 centals (3,141,000 bales) of unginned cotton had 
been picked, that is, about 45 % of the amotuit stipulated in the Plan. The chief 
cotton growing regions, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and Tajikistan, have gathered 
more than half their cotton* while in the regions which have only recently begun to 
cultivate cotton only about a quarter of the work has been accomplished. 

The amount of cotton picked this year up to 5 October is about four times as 
large as that picked up to the same date last year. By 10 October the picking accom¬ 
plished amounted to 52.7 % of the Plan 


Cotton, 



Area 

PRODUCTION OF GINNED COTTON 




Aver- 

% 1935/36 



Average 



Average 

% 1935/36 

Countries 

1935/36 

1934/35 

age 

1929/30 

to 

1933/34 



1935 / 

1934 / 

1929/30 

1935 / 

1934 / 

BStIH 



1934 / 

Aver- 

1936 

1935 

to 

1936 

1935 

BUH 

1934 / 





1933/34 

1933/34 

Aver- 


i 


1935 

age 








age 


x,ooo acres 

■■ xoo 

xoo 

x,ooo centals 

1,000 bales of 478 lb 


•• xoo 

Bulgaria . . 

89 

48 

22 

185.7 

400 8 

186 

85 

*28^ 

39 

18 

6 

2183 

666 6 

Greece x) ... . 

2 ) 133 

91 

54 

146.2 

246 9 

2 ) 297 

173 


2) 62 

36 

20 

172 0 

314.6 

— 





3 ) 



3 ) 





U. S. S. R , 

4,821 

4,787 

4,447 

100,7 

108.4 

10,730 

7.996 

8.116 

2.245 

1,673 

6 698 

134.2 

132.2 

— 



4) 


4 ) 


1 



Brasil* North States 

* T - 

1.729 

1,366 

, - - 

# T • 

5,192 

3,572 

1,9711 

1,086 

747 

412 

145 4 

263 4 

United States 5 ) . . 

28.^ 

26,987 

38,024 

106 2 

75.4 

54.798 46,060 

68.737 

11,464 

9.636 

14,380 

1 119.0 

79.7 

Mexico. 

569 

418 

364 

136 1 

156.5 

4) 996 

1,066 

952. 

4) 208 

223 

199, 

93 4 

104 6 

— 




1 


1 4) 



4 ) 





China. 

4)5.498 

6,828 

5,484 

' 80.5 

1003 

12,790 14.930 

10.842 

2,676 

3,123 

2,268 

85.7i 118.0 

Chosen. 

514 

474 

445 

108.3i 

115.5 


650 

636, 

136 

133 


. - - 

India 6) . 

22,1181 20,390 

19.844 

108.5 

111.5 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— I 

— 

— 

Turkey ... 

... 

486 

432 

1 *** 


2 ) 970 

775 

406' 

2 ) 203 

162 

85 

125.2 

239.0 

Hgypt . 

1.733 

1.798 

1.766 

1 

,96.4 

98.1 

1 

8,177 

7,483 

1 

1.7I1| 

1,566 

1 

‘ 1.521 

1 1 

109 3 

112.5 


1 ) Area sown — 2 ) Unofficial estimate — 3 ) Estimate of the Plan — 4 ) First estimate. — 5 ) Sec Sum - 
mary of Government's Cotton Reports. — 6 ) Second estimate 


Argentina The National Cotton Commission has recommended farmers in the 
north of the country to expand their cotton crops in tlie present year, giving preference, 
according to zone, to the Carolina Poster, f.ightmng Express, Acaha and Dorango 
Long Staple varieties. The Commission undertakes to purchase the product at a 
price based on the market quotations 

United States: In the South-eastern States the heavy rains and storms of the 
first part of September were about offset by favourable picking and ginning weather 
-during the latter part of the month. In the Mississippi Valley States conditions were 
about average during September and the prospect changed upward slightly In Texas 
and Oklahoma the crop showed little recovery from its late start, with an increasing 
menace of frost damage to small bolls before these can mature In all the more 
Northern States of the cotton belt, the crop is late and the percentage ginned is much 
behind the normal. 
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During the week ended 2 October, weather conditions were rather favourable in 
the Eastern States, but moderate to heavy rains in the western section were rather 
detrimental. 

During the week ended 9 October, temperatures averaged near normal and the 
week was mostly rainless, with only light showers in the northern sections. Weather 
conditions were nearly ideal for picking and ginning everywere and progress was ex¬ 
cellent. No material damage resulted from low temperatures, though some slight 
damage was done to late cotton in the lowlands and locally in the interior parts of the 
eastern belt. In Texas the weather was cool in the eastern third but warm elsewhere, 
and the amount of rain was inconsequential. 

Though there was some advance in condition, it ranged from only fair to good and 
in some sections poor. Oklahoma made fair to good progress, the crop condition being 
mostly good in the southern third and poor to fair elsewhere. While good progress 
was made in picking and ginning operations were a fortnight late. 

During the week ended 16 October, temperatures were above normal and rainfall 
in material amounts was confined largely to the north-western portion; picking and 
ginning made good progress in most sections. 

During the week ended 23 October picking and ginning made good progress in 
the eastern half of the belt. 

Summary of Governments Cotton Reports, by cotton seasons: 


Report referred to / July 

Area in cultivation (ucrei*). 

Report referred to i August: 

Area left for harvest iacrcs). 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) .... 

Production (5). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

Colton ginned to i August (6). 

Cotton ginned to 16 August (6). 

Report referred to x September: 

Area left for harvest (acre.s). 

Crop condition (per cent of normid) . . . . 

Production { 5 ). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

Cotton ginned to x September (6). 

Cotton ginned to x6 September (6). 

Report referred to x October: 

Crop condition (per cent of normal). 

Production ( 5 ). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

Cotton ginned to i October (6). 

Cotton ginned to xS October (6).. . . . 


Provisional 
estimates 
for dates 
indicated 

1935/36 

Pinal estimates 

Percent. 

1934/35 

Average 
1929/30 
to 1933/34 

1935/36 
1934/35 Aver 
M 100 — 100 

29.166,000 

27,883,000 

40,860,000 

104.6 

7 X .4 

(1) 38,480,000 

(2) 26,987,000 (3) 38,024,000 

105.5 

74.9 

73-6 

60 4 

(4) 68.7 

— 

— 

11,798,000 

9,636,000 

14,380,000 

122.4 

82.0 

198.3 

170.9 

(4) 177.x 

II6.O 

112.0 

94,241 

99,787 

82,957 

94.4 

X13.6 

316,930 

354.724 

335,834 

89.3 

94.4 


(7) 28,652,000 

(2) 26,987,000(3) 38,024,000 

106.2 

75.4 

64.5 

53.8 

(4) 59.2 

— 

— 

11,489,000 

9,636,000 

14,380,000 

129.2 

79.9 

192.0 

170.9 

(4) 177.1 

112 3 

108.4 

1,133,000 

1,402,835 

1,255,081 

80.7 

90.3 

3,318,000 

3,129,794 

2,985,637 

74 I 

77.7 


64.0 

55.9 

( 4 ) 57.9 

— 

— 

11,464,000 

9,636,000 

14,380,000 

119.0 

79.7 

19X.5 

170.9 

( 4 ) 1771 

112.0 

108.1 

4,230,00 i 

4,962,384 

5,672,176 

85.2 

74.6 

6,590,000 

6,743,904 

8,752,764 

97.7 

75.3 


(i) Aren in cuUimtion on i July, less the ten-year, 1925-34. average abandonment, about 2.4 per cent. — 
(a) Area actuallv harvested; per cent of aliandonmcnt a}K>ut ^.2. — (3) Area actually harvested; the per cent, 
of abandonment, aix>ut 1.7, does not take into account about 10 million acres ploiiglied-up in 1933 after r .Tuly, 
untler Agricultural Adjustment Administration contracts. -- (4) Ten-year, 1924-^3. average. — (5) In Imles of 478 lb. 
net weight and exclusive of linters. — (6) In running bales, counting round bales as htilf-bales and exclusive of 
Unters. — (7) Area in cultivation ou r July, less 1.8 per cent, of alxindonment. 
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Mexico: Excessive rain and disease have caused some damage to the cotton 
crop in the chief growing areas of the country. 

Haiti: Cotton exports during August were only i,8oo centals (370 bales) or slightly 
less th«m those of the same month of the year 1933-34. ^otal exports in the period 
October-August of the present year amount to 134,700 centals (28,180 bales) against 

116.600 centals (24,400 bales) in the same period in 1933-34. 

India: The Central Provinces had cloudy or rainy weather up to the end of 
September but subsequently clear and warm. The heavy rain in the first half of 
the period caused some damage. 

In Bombay also the rains tended to diminish. Picking began in mid-September 
on the Deccan canals. Crops were generally in good condition. In Sind, where 
picking was also proceeding, there was little or no rain. 

In Madras there was heavy rain in the middle of September and light to moderate 
rain subsequently. Crop condition wa.^ fair. 

Light to moderate rain fell in the Punjab in September, while the first week of 
October was dry save for light rains in Gurgaon and Rawalpindi. The crop was affected 
by root-rot in Shahpur and by tela in Lahore. According to a telegram received 
on 19 October, the area sown was 2,912,000 acres an increase of 12.9 % on the 
corresponding estimate of 2,579,000 in 1934-35 and one of 27.17 % on the average of 

2.290.600 for the five years ending 1933-34. Crop condition was 95 % of normal. 

Egypt: Cotton ginned up to the end of September, in bales of 478 lb. net weight: 


Varieties 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Sakellaridis .... 

Other varieties above 

6,940 

8,070 

1,080 

5,730 

4,230 

8,430 

14,320 

I V,”. 

I V4". 

I V.” . . . 

20,720 

2,490 

179,240 

22,710 

2,880 

197,960 

S,200 

1,090 

128,700 

4,570 1 
3,130 
73,070 1 

71,440 

146,650 

156,450 

Total . . . 



134,070 

80,^00 

75,670 

j^^,oAo 

270,770 

Scarto (Unterb) .... 

2,690 

1,120 

1,170 

1,270 

1,330 

2,060 

2,260 

Total production (including 
Scarto) . 

•) 1,710,600 

1,565,600 

1,776,900 

1,02 7,000 

1,317,300 

1,714,900 

1,767,800 


♦) First estimate 


According to the first estimate, total production is distributed as follows, in thou- 


sands of bales of 478 lb net weight: 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

Varieties 

(ist estimate) 


(I inal estimates) 


Long staple: above i i/s. 

545 

460 

442 

364 

(Including Sakel) . 

• • (199) 

(208) 

(239) 

{252) 

Long-medium staple: above 1 . 

• • 47 

44 

76 

73 

Medium staple: above i Vs. 

. . 1,084 

1,028 

1,225 

567 

Scarto (linters). 

• • 35 

34 

34 

23 

Total . 

. . 1,711 

1,566 

^.777 

X,027 


Nigeria: It was reported in September that a larger area than last year's was 
imder cotton ciritivation in the North. The crop was making good progress. 









Nyasalmd: The cold spell at the end of July caused but little damage. It was 
reported in September that the qualit3»^ of the cotton was good on the whole. The 
revised estimate of the 1935-36 production of ginned cotton was 72,000 centals (15,000 
bales of 478 lb.) as compared with 38,900 (8,100) in 1934-35 and 23,700 (5,000) on the 
average 1929-30 to 1933-34. Percentages: 185.2 and 303.9. 

Uganda: Dry weather continued to prevail in August delaying the planting of the 
main crop and affecting adversely the J uly plantings. Good progress was made, however, 
by the cotton planted before July. An improvement in weather conditions was reported 
at,the end of the month and no substantial decrease was anticipated in the total acreage 
planted as compared with last year. Spacing and re-sowing of blanks improved satisfact¬ 
orily in most areas. The acreage planted to the end of August amounted at 986,700 
acres as against 1,181,300 at the same date last year. Percentage: 83.5. 

Tanganyika: The Mwanza cotton sold to the end of September amounted at about 
144,000 centals {30,100 bales of 478 lb.). The season was almost finished. 

LINSEED 

The following is an outline of the world linseed situation this year as it ap¬ 
pears from the statistics and information now available. 

For Europe, the preliminary estimates of the harvests now to hand show 
that in total, the U. S. S. R. excluded, production is appreciably larger than 
that of last year and, with the exception of Belgium where drought was expe¬ 
rienced, and Austria, also larger than the average outturn of the five preceding 
years. The good results yf this year’s crops are partly the result of the expan¬ 
sion in the cultivated area, which was this year larger than last year and larger 
also than the average, and partl}^ of the generally favourable weather conditions 
experienced in nearly all parts. Rain and hailstorms were much less frequent 
than u.sual and growth, harvesting and threshing took place in normal condi¬ 
tions, The chief producing countries in Europe which have not yet estimated 
their crops are Poland, P'rance, Italy and the Netherlands. In Poland crop 
condition on 15 August was better than it was at this date a year ago and gave 
promise of a plentiful production for this year. The estimate of the area made 
in P^rance on i June showed a slight decline in the crop compared with last year 
but it is slightly larger than the average. The abnormally cold weather ex¬ 
perienced in May impeded the sprouting of flax but the rise in temperature at 
the beginning of June, the helpful rains of the same period and the very favour¬ 
able weather conditions which were experienced during the harvest brought 
about an appreciable improvement in the condition of the crop with the result 
that yields may now be expected to have exceeded those of last year. In Ital^’^ 
the crop reveals an expansion compared with last year, though it is still some¬ 
what smaller than the average, and here also a plentiful yield distinctly higher 
than the very low figure of last year, but one smaller than the average, is anti¬ 
cipated. In the Netherlands, the weather has not been very favourable for the 
crop and yield of seeds was below the normal. For the U. S. S. R. no esti¬ 
mate of this year’s figure has yet been issued. The total area required by the 
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COPNTRtXt 

1935 

1934 

Aver, 
*9^9 
to 1933 

% *935 

* 935/36 

*935 

*934 

Aver* 

1929 

toi933 

*935 

*934 

Aver. 
*929 
to 1933 

% *935 

*935/36 

1935/36 

*934/35 

1929/30 

to 

*933/84 

*934 

* 934 / 

Aver¬ 

age 

*933/ 

*936 

* 934 / 

*935 

1939/30 

to 

1933/34 

•J? 

in 

tn 

nuiss 

* 929/30 

to 

* 933/34 

1 

Aver. 


1,000 acres 

*935 
«« 100 

m xoO 


x,ooo pounds 

* XOO 


Fibre. 


Germany 1 ) . 

51 

22 

20 

235.5 

257.2 

1,378 

592 

*) 343 

137,778 

59,210 

•) 34,3351 

232,7 

401.3 

Austria 3 ) . . 

5 

4 

7 

105.6 

62.9 

67 

70 

103 

6,702 

7.011 

10,251 

95.6 

65.4 

Belgium . . . 

46 

35 

42 

129.4 

109.7 

611 

482 

302 

61,109 

48,172 

30,209 

126.9 

201.9 

Bulgaria. . . 

6 

3 

1 

205.7 

546.8 

8 

7 

2 

786 

701 

222 

112.2 

354,5 

Estonia . . . 

73 

53 

56 

137.7 

128.6 

241 

156 

156 

24,050 

15.618 

15.623 

154.0 

153.9 

*Pin]attd 4 ). . 

12 

11 

9 

101.4 

129.4 


37 

28 


3,664 

2.799 

* • « 

... 

♦France. . . . 

56 

58 

54 

97.2 

104.8 

• • • 

323 

356 


32,334 

35,596 

* • 

... 

♦N, Ireland. . 

28 

16 

17 

177.0 

161.9 


82 

76 

... 

8,236 

7.605 



♦Hungary . . 

8 

8 

— 

104.0 

— 

27 

27 

— 

2,674 

2,666 

— 

m3 

— 

Lat^. . . . 

168 

114 

no 

146.7 

152.7 

587 

357 

335 

58,662 

35.671 

33,510 

164.5 

175 1 

Uthuania 4) . 

227 

150 

159 

151.6 

143.3 

792 

478 

514 

79.184 

47.794 

51,360 

165 7 

154.2 

Netherlands . 

23 

15 

24 

150.5 

97.5 

148 

120 

158 

14.771 

11,980 

I 15,769 

123,3 

93 7 

♦Romania. . . 

79 

63 

51 

124.6 

153.9 

• * • 

166 

108 

« • • 

16,607 

! 10,791 

•. • 


Czechoslovak. 

33 

23 

27 

141.3 

122.8 

153 

122 

112 

15,272 

12,246 

11,237 

124.7 

1*3^9 

•U S. S. R, 5). 

5,115 

5.214 

5.276 

98.1 

97.0 

... 

11,685 

10.582 


1,168.454 

1.058,222 


... 

Egypt. . . . 

5 

5 

3 

92.8 

155.2 

29 

32 

21 

2,932 

3,192 

2,069 

91.8 

141 7 

Totals 

637 

424 

4« 

148.8 

141.4 

2»912 

1,9421 

1,772 

291,024^ 

194,227 

177,117 

149.9 

164.3 


Linseed. 


Germany. , . 

51 

22 

20 

235.5 

257.2 

355 

140 

I 

'•) 70 

1,000 bushels 
of ^() pounds 

634 249 *) 125 

254 4 

508 6 

Austria . . . 

3 

3 

4 

116 1 

72 0 

11 

12 

1 

20 

21 

29 

98 1 

70.8 

Belgium . . . 

46 

35 

42 

129.4 

109.7 

204 

160 

1 212 

364 

266 

378 

127.2 

96.1 

Bulgaria . . . 

6 

3 

1 

205 7 

546.8 

26 

8 

5 

46 

14 

8 

320.9 

546 5 

♦Estonia . . . 

73 

53 

56 

137.7 

128.6 

- - . 

162 

176 


290 

314 

... 

.. • 

♦Hungary. . . 

31 

30 

— 

104.6 

— 

164 

141 


292 

251 


1163 

— 

•Italy .... 

11 

11 

18 

104 8 

61,9 

- - T 

46 

99 


82 

177 



l^atvia. . . 

168 

114 

no 

146.7 

152.7 

520 

334 

333, 

928 

597 

594 

155.5 

156.1 

lithoonia 4) • 

227 

150 

159 

151.6 

143,3 

862 

568 

638 

1.539 

1,014 

1,140 

151.7 

135 0 

Romania. . . 

79 

63 

51 

124 6 

153 9 

253 

205 

223 

452 

365 

398 

123 8 

113.8 

Czechoslovakia 

33 

23 

27 

141.3 

122.8 

124 

94 

87* 

222 

166 

155 

132 3 

142 6 

•U. S. S. R. 6) . 

0 5.744 

5,814 

6,576 

98.8 

87.3 

... 

15,432 

16811 

... 

27,558 

30,021 

... 


Canada . . . 

215 

227 

463 

94.8 

46.4 

916 

510 

1,450 

1,636 

910 

2.589 

179.7 

63.2 

United States. 

2,136 

%9 

2,500 

220.6 

85.5 

7,806 

2,919 

7,573 

14,100 

5,213 

13,523 

270.5 

104.3 

India .... 

3,381 

3.261 

3,096 

103.7 

109.2 

9,363 

8,422 

1 

8.534 

16,720 

15,040 

15,240 

111.2 

109.7 

Egypt .... 

5 

5 

3 

92.8 

155.2 

35 

42I 

22 

62 

74 

40 

84.1 

156.7 

Eritrea. . . . 

5 


i-) 3 

85.6 

170.3 

23 

24| 

•) 19 

41 

43 

•) 34 

95.5 

123.3 

♦Argentina . .| 

•) 6.128 

•) 8,103 
«) 7,105 

•) 7,499 
‘•)6,303 

75.6 

81.7 

1 

/ •’* 

43.167 

38,306 

... 

77,084 

68,404 

» • • 

. •. 

♦Uruguay. . . 

’*415 

401 

370 

i6i6 

11*2.2 

... 

2,658 

1.958 


4,747 

3,496 

... 

... 

" Totals . . . 

6,357 

4381 

6,479 

130.l| 

1 

98.1 

20,588 

13,438 

19,182| 

36,761 

23,994 

34,353 

153.2 

107.3 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — f) The years indicated arc those of the harvest, single years referring 
to the northern hemisphere, double years to the southern. — x) Production expressed in dry stalks (flax and 
staw). The corresponding figures in flax included in the totais arc as follows: 1933 — 27,556,000 lb.; 1934 — 
11,842,000 lb.; average — 6,867,000 lb. — 2 ) Jear i933« — 3) Production expressed in terms of air-dried stalks. 
— 4 ) Plaac and hemp. — 5) ** Dolgunetz variety. — 6) Total area (including that for flax). — 7) Total area, 
according to the Plan. — 8) Average 1931 to 1933 — 9 ) Area soiyn. — 10) Area harvested. 
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Plan closely approaches that of 1934 but is 12.7 % below the average of the 
preceding five years. The information on the course of the year suggests that 
conditions have been generally favourable in all parts of the country. 

In the United States, the latest estimate of the crop, issued early in October, 
slightly reduces the previous figure but places production at a figure sub.stantially 
larger {170.5 %) than the extremely poor one of last year and a little above (4.3 %) 
the average. The present flaxseed year in the United States was characterised 
by a recovery in the crop compared wdth last year (130.6 %) and by a much more 
favourable growing conditions than those of 1934. Although the area sown to 
flax in Canada, is smaller by 5.2 % than that of last year, the results obtained 
are better than those of 1934 by 79.7 % but they are still smaller (by 36.8 %) 
than the average, largely owing to the contraction in the area (53.6 %). The 
total flaxseed production of the two North American countries amounts to 
8,814,000 centals (15,740,000 bushels), or 157.1 more than the 3,428,000 centals 
(6,127,000 bushels) of 1934 and 2.3 % less than the average production of the 
five preceding years (9,034,000 centals 01 16,114,000 bushels). 

Indian linseed production was larger by 11.2 % than that of last year 
and nearly e(|ual to the average, the increase over the latter being equivalent 
to the increase show^ in the area over the average of the five preceding years 
(9.2 %). Beneficial rains fell in September in the chief flax growing areas and 
facilitated preparatory w'ork and the first sowings for the next crop. 

In the ca.se of Argentina, the world*s largest producer of linseed, only the 
fiist estimate of the area sown this year is as yet available and this is the lowest 
figure of the last ten years. The large contraction in the area this year com¬ 
pared with last year (24.4 ^^o) and wdth the average (18.3 %) is the outcome of 
the exceptionally severe and prolonged drought which interfered with the work 
of soil preparation and with sowings, e.specially in the Provinces of Santa F^, 
Cordoba and Entre-Rios. Subsequently, germination was slow and uneven in 
general, except in the Province of Buenos Aires w^here soil moisture was suffi¬ 
cient in nearly all parts. According to a cable dated 23 October from the Mi¬ 
nistry of Agriculture at Buenos Aires, the rains of the first half of this month 
improved the condition of the crop w^hich, however, is much later than usual. 
Owing to the exceptional conditions of the prebent flax year in Argentina, it is 
still very difficult to form an estimate of the probable linseed production of the 
country. The Argentine Government in a recent communication to the Institute 
coniines itself the statement that the crop this year will be smaller than last 
year's. Tliis year the uncertainty regarding the crop is greater than usual owing 
to the additional risk involved in the delay in the crop and it is not possible 
to form even a very rough estimate of the total Argentine crop. Argentine 
production of linseed is thus strictly subject to the course of the season up to 
the harvest and to the possibility of grasshopper attacks. But if account is 
taken of the decline in the sowm area compared with last year (24.4 %) and if 
the course of the season up to the time of the harvest is assumed to be normal 
and, consequently, also the area abandoned for natural leasons, production of 
linseed in Argentina this year may be expected to vary between 29 and 30 million 
centals (51 and 55 million bushels), that is to say, substantially above the outturn 
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of last year (43,167,000 centals or 77,084,000 bushels) and above the average 
(38,305,000 centals or 68,403,000 bushels). 

The first estimate of the area sown to flax this year in Uruguay, which is 
now available, places the area slightly above that of last year and, more appre¬ 
ciably, above the average of the five years 1929-30 to 1933-34. Weather condi¬ 
tions, though not as unfavourable as those experienced in Argentina, were not 
very favourable for germination and there were complaints in some areas of drought 
grasshopper and frost damage. 

No estimate has yet been issued for French Morocco, the most important 
producer of Africa, but, in view of the very serious damage caused by the drought 
in the spring, an extremely poor crop is expected. 

The results and prospects of the present flax year may be summarised as 
follows. The crop was good in Europe, satisfactory in North America and average 
in India while it will be substantially smaller in Argentina and French Morocco. 


FLAX 

Irish Free State Flax was saved and .secured in good condition, but compara¬ 
tively few lots were scutched up to the end of September, and it is, therefore, too earl)^ 
to form any reliable estimate of the yield Yields from the lots scutched were, however, 
above average, and the quality of the fibre good 

Hungary, Quality of the fibre is average. Production of seed is poor and the 
seeds are generally thin. 

Argentina The latest monthly report issued on 25 September by the Department 
of Rural Economy and Statistics of the Mmi.stry of Agriculture at Buenos Aire.s gives 
the following information on the flax crops of Argentma 

Province of Buenos Aires. — In the Atlantic zone sowings were almost finished 
and showed an increase in area compared with last year In the Plata River area 
germination was irregular owhig to the scarcity of rain and to frosts Tn the c'eiitral 
and western zone the crop was good m appearance. Germmation was general hi the 
north and prospects were good 

Province of Santa F^. — The crop was late and growth unsatisfactory and mieven 
owing to the drought Grasshoppers and frosts had caused serious damage to the 
sowings. Prospects were not good, on the whole, in this province Rains were needed 
urgently. 

Province of Cdrdoba — Weather in September improved the condition of the crops 
and growth was abnormal, especially among the early varieties. 

Province of Entre-Rios. — Flax prospects are better than those of wheat. In many 
places, however, there were complaints of drought and frost damage. Rains are ur¬ 
gently needed everywhere. The appearance of grasshoppers is notified. 

Province of Santiago del Estero. — The severe drought has seriously interfered with 
sowings. The crop condition of the first sowings, which represent about half the total 
sowings of the province, was more satisfactory than that of the late sowings which 
are growing slowly and unevenly. 

(Telegram of 23 October): Weather conditions in the second half of this month 
were favourable to flax and an improvement has occurred in crop condition since 
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the last r^rt issued on 25 September. Crop, however, is backward and the harvest 
of the year 1935-36 is expected to be smaller than that of last year. 

It must be remembered, with reference to this communique of the Argentine 
Government, that the intense and prolonged drought was an Wavourable factor at 
the time when sowings were made and that there were declines in the areas sown to 
Sax compared with last year (24.4 %). 


HEMP 


COUMTftXBS 

Arsa 

PxopvcxroN 

1935 

<934 


% 1935 

1935 

<934 

Average 

<939 

to 1933 

% <935 

<934 

« xoo 

m 

i 

1934 

— xoo 

Aver» 

age 

•> zoo 


x,ooo acres 

1,000 pounds 


Fibre, 


Austria <).... 

1 

1 

1 

120 7 

97.8 

1.345 

1,367 

1,607 

98 4 

83 7 

Bulgaria. 

16 

14 

10 

1196 

160.3 

7.495 

5,872 

3,574 

127.6 

209.7 

Italy. 

165 

156 

166 

1060 

998 


133,325 

153,796 



CsechoSlovakia . . 

18 

18 

20 

100 4 

90.8 

10.553 

13,244 

11,335 

79.7 

93.1 

U.8.8.R. 

1.433 

1.478 

2,096 

970 

68.7 

... 

310.191 

502,215 

... 

... 


Hemp seed. 


4u8ttla ..... 

Bulgaria. 

Chechoslovakia . . 


a) 

2 ) 1 

2) 

142 91 

7461 

110 ! 

88 

145 

125 01 

76 0 

16 

14 

10 

1196 

160.3 

5,325 

4.282 

2,741 

124 4 

194 3 

18 

18 ! 

20 

1004] 

1 

90 8' 

1 

5,538 

8,978 

7,869 

61 7 

70.4 


x) Production expressed in terms of air-dncd stalks — 2) Area ‘^mailer thin 500 acres 


HOPS 

Belgium: Toward the end of tlie growing period weather was bad Yields were 
between i6 and 17 centals per acre. 

Hungary, Production is a little above average. 

Hops, 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

<935 

1934 

Average 

1939 

to Z933 

% <935 

<935 

<934 

Average 

X 929 

to X933 

% <935 

<934 

xoo 

Aver 

age 

« 200 

<934 

M 100 

Aver 

age 

-• 100 

x,ooo acres 

i.ooo pounds 

Belgium 

2 

2 

2 

982 


3.801 

2.824 

2,318 

1346 

164.0 

£Cn^. and Wales . 

18 

18 

19 

998 

92.8 



26,544 



CsechoSlovakia 

29 

29 

33 


88 7 

... 

15,595 

23,219 

... 

... 

United States 

39 

37 

24 


165 8 

47.200 

41.195 

29,415 

114.6 

160.5 





























TOBACCO 


Belgium: Yield is estimated at 13-18 centals an acre. 

Spatn: Hail caused considerable damage in the cotton plantations of Granada 
where more than half the total Spanish production is grown. It is thought that a 
loss of 40 % of the total crop will result. 

Hungary' The unit yield is average. I^eaf-size is not always satisfactory but 
quality is good. At the beginning of October picking and drying was proceeding. 

Italy. Tobacco production varies according to district but, on the whole, it is 
thought to be below that of 1934, 


Tobacco. 




Abba 




Pbobuction 



CoumnuBS 



Average 

% 1935 



Average 

% *93^ 


1934 

1929 



1935 

t934 

19 a 9 






to X9S3 

Z934 

Aver- 



to 1933 

X931 

Aver- 






ase 





age 


x,ooo acres 

■■ xoo 

«• xoo 

1,000 pounds 

xoo 

M 100 

*Oermany i). . 

3f 

30 

26 

103.6 

122 2 


76,897 

55.110 

130 0 


Bulgaria. 

86 

55 

75 

155 4 

1143 

60,684 

46.685 

58.643 

103 5 

Greece. 

2 ) 200 

181 

209 

1107 

95 8 

2 ) 92.509 

92,109 

115,503 

100 4 

80 1 

Hungary. 

41 

41 

56 

101 5 

73,2 

41,486 

40,040 

72,247 

103 6 

57 4 

^Romania 

44 

25 

50 

180 4 

887 


13,020 

32,942 

I t 

‘ t 

^Csechoslovalda . . 

24 

25 

21 

94.7 

1127 


30,165 

28,180 

... 

... 

United States . . 

1,502 

1,271 

1,848 

1182 

81 3 

1,273,000 

1,046,660 

1,431,450 

121.7 

889 

Japan . 

87 

85 

87 

102 3 

995 

149,452 

148.989 

143,854 

100 3 

103 9 

Algeria. 

53 

57 

54 

93 5 

989 

38.581 

49,007 

39,532 

78 7 

97 6 

Totals . 

1,969 

1>«90 

2,329 

117.0 

84.6 

1,655,712 

1,423,490 

1A61,229 

116,4 

88.9 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — x) Production for sale — 2 ) Unofficial data. 


Argentine: The area sown to tobacco in the year 1934-35 is estimated at 51,000 
acres agamst 29,900 acres last year and an average of 32,500 acres in the preceding 
five years, percentages, 170.7 and 157.1. The production was 51,489,000 lb. compared 
with 22,300,000 lb and 27,670,000 lb ; percentages, 230.9 and 186.i. More than half 
the cr<^ (29,280,000 lb) was grown in.the Province of Corrientes which is followed 
at some distance by the National Territory of Misiones (14,370,000 lb), the Province 
of Salta (6,220,000 lb) and other regions of smaller importance. 


Mexico; The tobacco crop in the chief producing areas is plentlfxil this year. 
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Palestine: The filial stages of the picking of the tobacco crop are in progress. Cli¬ 
matic conditions have been most favourable for drying. The crop is fair to average. 

Turkey: At the beginning of the tobacco season there was a tendency everywhere 
to increase the crop substantially, but, owing to the bad weather which prevailed 
during the period of transplantation, this work was impeded in a number of districts. 
Moreover, the drought which was rather severe, further reduced the harvest prospects 
and it now appears that the crop will fall short of the previous forecasts. 

Algeria: Harvesting of tobacco is practically finished in Constantine but drying of 
leaves was not making good progress at the beginning of October owing to the wet weather; 
yields are below average. 

In Kabylia in the dSpartement of Alger all the tobacco crop has been gathered. 
Outturn is half as large as last year's. 

Nyasaland: In September work had begun in the tobacco nurseries and prospects 
for the coming season were better than those of last year at the some date. 


Tanganyika: The amount of tobacco to be exported this season was estimated in 
August at 11,000,000 lb. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao 

Brazil: According to the Institute de Cacau da Baliia the excessively rainy weather 
was reflected in the poor quality of the first cacao shipped. The badly fermented and 
insufficiently dried beans suffered considerably during transit by sea. In the second 
half of September, however, conditions improved. Arrivals from the coastal zone 
to Ilheus were delayed in mid-September by an obstruction of the bar. It appeared 
likely that the crop would be slightly larger than that of last season. 


Mexico: This year's production of cacao was poor owing to the damage caused 
by the winter drought and the low spring temperatures. 


Trinidad: In September it was reported that the coming cacao crop would be 
late and that picking would not begin imtil November or December. 

Gold Coast and British Togoland: Minor crop, — By the end of August it was esti¬ 
mated that about 14 million lb. of minor crop beans had been marketed wffiile 4 million lb. 
remained in farmers’ hands. The crop in all areas and especially in the Central Province 
was small. 

Major crop, — Ashanti. Conditions were favourable for growth and a geneial freedom 
from disease was reported. By the end of Augu.st flowering had already finished* 25 % 
of the crop was expected to ripen by the end of September and little movement was anti¬ 
cipated before mid-October. Tire size of the crop was not thought to differ greatly from 
that of last year. 
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Western Province. — The crop in the more remote areas promised to be rather better 
than last season whilst nearer Dimkwa lower yields were anticipated. 30% was expected 
to be ripe by the end of September. 

Central Province. — It was r^x>rted that the crop would come in early and the 
absence of flowers and paucity of very small pods indicated an early finish, particularly 
in the Western Akim area where the crop was small. On the whole the crop was expect¬ 
ed to be somewhat below last year's. 

Eastern Province. — Considerable variation^ existed in this Province and yields 
were expected to be below last season's. 

British Togoland. — The crop W€i8 reported to be late. Only 10 % was expected 
to be ripe by the end of September. 

The 1935-36 major crops in Gold Coast and British Togoland was estimated at 526 
million lb. 

Total crop. — In August the average size of the beaus inspected was 131.7 per 
14 cubic inches or 111.2 per 4 ounces, while measured in millimetres the average was 
22.4 X 12.3 X 6.9. 

The crop movement was as follows: 




August 

1935 

October 

1934 

to August 

1935 

August 

1934 

October 

1933 

to August 

1934 




(million pounds) 


Railoay offloadings, Takoradi 


► • 7 

195 

I 

183 

Exports: 






Takoradi . 


. 14 

180 

5 

192 

Accra. 

, . , 

, . 10 

zzy 

15 

203 

All ports. 


> • ^1 

521 

28 

400 


Tea. 


U S. S. R.: Up to 5 October 27,051,000 lb of tea leaves had been pickecl, or 
99.4 % of the figure in the Plan which was to be completed by 15 October. I^ast year 
14,652,000 lb. of tea leaves had been picked by 5 October. 

India: In August seasonable monsoon conditions prevailed m North India and 
prospects were fairly good, while in South India the weather had been favourable for 
and immediate prospects were good. 

Up to the end of August outturn in North India was 6,891,200 lb less than the 
corresponding figure of last year but that in Soutli India was 5 36 % ahead of the figure 
at the same date last year 

Nyasdland. Towards the end of September tlie local tea factories were about to 
start operations on the new crop. 

Coffee. 


Brazil: According to the National Coffee Department, the total destroyed up to 
31 August 1935 was 46,595,000 centals, including about 90,400 centals in August. 






Haiti: Exports of coffee during August amounted to 12,100 centals against 21.600 
centals in August i93'4. l^xports for the first eleven months of the present year are 
400,600 centals against 730,300 centals during the same period in ic)33-34, a decrease 
of 44.4 % owing to the imusually j)oor crop of last year. It is confirmed that the pro¬ 
duction of coffee in 1935-36 will be one of the largest obtained for many years 

Kenya: In September the coffee crop was regarded as satisfactory. 


Groundnuts. 

India: According to the second forecast, the area cultivated to groundnuts this 
year is about 4,748,000 acres against the corresponding forecavSt of 5,094,000 in 1934 
and 4,700,000 on the average of the correvSponding forecasts of the five years ending 
^933- Percentages: 93 2 and loi.o. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies conmimiicates the following details concerning grouJid- 
nut area;— 


Area harvested in August. 

Area harvested from i January to 31 August . 
Area of standing crop at end of August . . . . 


1915 

X934 

acres 

33AOO 

36,100 

310,400 

324,000 

159,100 

175,000 


Egypt Ears and grains of tlic groinidnut crop arc forming satisfactorily. Maturity 
is in progress in early cultivations. Harvesting is expected to start in the beginning 
of October The I'ondition of the crop is .satisfactor}' 

According to a preliminary forecast, area planted to ground-nuts is estimated this 
year at 22,400 acres, as against 22,<)00 last year and an average of 23,000 during the 
five preceding years; percentages- 98.1 and 97.6. 

Nigeria: In September weather conditions were favourable for the new season’s 
groundnut crop. Notwitlistanding the decrease verified in the area under crop as com¬ 
pared with last year, a satisfactory pro<luction was expected. 


Colza and sesame. 

Austria: Sowing of winter colza was completed by the beginning of October. 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to rapeseed this 
year is about 54 .Q 00 acres against 38,550 in 1934 and 13,900 on the average of the five 
years ending 1933 percentages, X 42.3 and 395 . 1 . The corresponding production is esti¬ 
mated at about 48i,f>oo centals { 963,000 bushels) against 183,100 ( 366 , 200 ) and 119,600 
( 239 , 100 ); percentages, 263.0 and 402 . 7 . 




The area cultivated to aesamuni this year is about 17,000 acres against 25,100 in 1934 
and 20,800 on the average of the five years ending 1933, percentages, 67.6 and 81 6. 
The corresponding production is estimated at about 33,900 centals (1,700 short tons) 
against 62,300 (3,100) and 64,100 (3,200), percentages, 54.4 and 52.9. 


Hungary: Winter colza germinated well and at the beginning of October showed 
good development. 


India: According to the second forecast, the area cultivated to sesame this year 
is about 4,040,000 acres against the corresponding forecast of 4,096,000 in 1934 and 
3,728,000 in the average of the corresponding forecasts of the five years ending 1933- 
Percentages; 98.6 and 108.4. 


Palestine: The sesame yield in general has been very good taking into considera¬ 
tion the adverse weather conditions of early simimer. Drying of sesame remains to be 
completed in some of the plain villages. 


Egypt: According to a preliminary estimate, the area under sesame this year is 
18,700 acres, as against 21,400 ISvSt year and an average of 16,300 during the five preced¬ 
ing years, percentages 87.4 % and 115 i % 


Sericulture. 




QVA19T1TISS OP BOOS PSBPARBD 
FOR INCUBATION 



PROOUCnON OF COCOONS 






Average 

% 1933 



Average 

% 1935 

CODMIRIBS 













1935 

<934 

i9a9 



<935 

*934 

1939 







to 1933 

1934 

Aver. 



to Z933 

<934 

Aver- 






zoo 

age 




zoo 

age 






• zoo 




•• zoo 



z,ooo ounces 

z,ooo pounds 

Bulgaria . . . 


24 

28 

33 

87.5 

73.4 

2.646 

3,053 

3,713 

86 7 

71 3 

Italy . . . 


... 

418 

708 


... 

39.242 

63,619 

94,035 

617 

41 7 

Chosen s). . . 


215 

227 

218 

94 8 

98.6 

31.527 

33.566 

28,145 

93.9 

1120 

if ) 

2,448 

2.732 

2.784 

89 6 

879 

365,513 

400.062 

422.918 

914 

86 4 

Japan • • • • 

\ 0 

2.861 

2.944 

3,363 

97 2 

85.1 

289,705 

320.851 

397,772 

903 

72.8 

Totals . 

' • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

728,633 

821,151 

946,583 

88.7 

7741 


i) spring cocoons. — Summer-autumn cocoons 
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FODDER CROPS 

Germany: The rains of September were of benefit to fodder crops. Growth, which 
had been held up by the drought of the summer months, was resumed. 

The following are the figures of production of the chief fodder crops in 1935 com¬ 
pared with the corresponding statistics of 1934 and the average ol the preceding five 
years:— 

% X93‘5 


Crop'i 


19 S 5 

1934 

Arttage 

1929-33 

1934 

XOO 

Average 
ta too 

Clover. 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

163,097 

8.155 

156,221 

7,811 

200,947 1 
10,047 ^ 

104.4 

81.2 

Alfalfa. 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

51,011 

2,550 

35.523 

1.776 

42,573 1 

2,129 \ 

143 6 

119.8 

Mangels . 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

661,477 

33.073 

745.269 

37.263 

659.798 1 
32,989 ( 

88.8 

100.3 

Permanent meadows 

(000 centals) 
(ooo vsh. tons) 

515.876 

■25.793 

300,798 

IQ.540 

528,691 1 
26.434 ( 

132.0 

97-6 

of which. 







Irrigated meadows . 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

33,(>76 

1,684 

37*795 

t,8qo 

44.^35 1 

3,207 ' 

89.1 

76 3 

TTnirrigated meadows 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh tons) 

4S2 200 

24,IO() 

353,003 

17,6^0 

4 *'? 4.556 1 
34,237 ^ 

1366 

99.5 


Austria: Mangels improved slightly in the well watered mountainous areas but 
those in the valleys leave much to be desired. The roots in some places arc only half 
the nonnal size 

There was a noticeable improvement in the growth of clover during the vsecond 
half of September The clover remaining to be cut is used solely as green fodder 
owing to the scarcity of fodder experienced in all parts of the country 

The second cut in permanent meadows was very poor, particularly in eastern 
districts. Alpine pastures were abandoned during the last week of September. 

Belgium The sowings of clover and fodder crops are good in appearance. 

Estonia: The contiimous rain has impeded haymaking and damaged some of the 
hay. Quality is not as good as last year*s. 

Irish Free State: Reports from all parts of tlie coimtry indicate that the year 
was exceptionally favourable for hay, and the crop proved the most satisfactory obtained 
for some years. The yield was up to the average and tlie quality exceptionally good. 

All root crops benefited by the September rains and made good progre.ss during the 
month. Mangels^ although in many cases an uneven crop, will probably bulk up to 
the average. Turnips are not so satisfactory, and it is feared that yields vill be below 
average. 








France: Meadows and grass are in very good condition and it will be pbssible to 
avoid drawing upon natural and prepared feeding stuff. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The heavy rain of September benefited loot 
crops and pastures. Pastures improved considerably during the month and in most 
areas they appear quite fresh and afford a good bite to stock. Mangels, which in some 
districts are reported to be patchy, made good progress during the wet spell and there 
are now prospects of a fair crop. Turnips and swedes also made good progress but 
there are many patchy fields and in some places crops are practically failures. Produc¬ 
tion of thesetwocropsinEnglandand Wales is estimated as follows: mangels, 96,680,000 
centals (4,834,000 short tons) against 106,020,000 centals (5,301,000 short tons) in 1934 


The condition of Fodder Crops, 


CaOP CONDITION f) 


Crops and codntribs 

t October 193 s 

I September 1935 

I October 1934 


a) 

ft) 

«) 

a) 

ft) 

c' 

a) 

ft) 


Clover: 










Oermany. 

— 


3.1 



3.5 



3.2 

Austria x). 

— 

— 

3,1 

— 

— 

3.3 

2.2 

.... 


Netherlands z). 



2 ) 60 



a) 56 


— 

a) 59 

alfalfa: 










Germany. 

2.8 



_ 

— 

3.2 

— 


3.1 

Austria . 



3.4 

— 


3.5 

2.3 



Mangels: 










Germany. 

2.9 

— 

— 


— 

32 

2.7 

... 

_ 

Austria. 

— 

3,0 

— 

— 



2.1 

—- 


Finland 3 ). 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

/) 

— 


/) 

— 

Netherlands. 



a) 65 

— 


2 ) 62 

— 


a) 64 

Tsiiporary Meadows: 










Austria 4 ) . 

— 

— 

3.2 

_ 


3.2 

2.2 



Finland . . ... 

— 

/) 

— 

^)/) 

— 



/) 

— 

Sweden. 

3.3 


— 

3.3 


— 

— 


— 

Perisanbnt Meadows: 

Germany: 






3.1 




irrigated meadows. 

2,8 

— 

—» 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 


othw meadows. 

— 

— 

3.2 

— 


3.6 

— 

— 

3.3 

Austria. 

— 

— 

3.3 

— 

— 

3,4 

2.1 

— 

Finland. 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

/) 

— 


— 

/)!) 

Sweden 5 ) . 

3.3 



3.3 



—* 


— 

Pastures: 










Germany. 

— 

— 

3.2 

_ 


3.6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Austria. 


3.0 

— 

2.9 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 


Netherlands. 



a) 57 



a) 52 



a) 59 


4) Above the average. — ft) Average. — c) Below the average. — d) UxceUeiit. — e) Good. — /) Average. — 
g) Bad. — f) See explanation of the varioua aystems on page 775* — x) Bed clover. — a) At the middle of the 
preceding month. — 3 ) Turnips. — 4 ) Kleegrass. — 5 ) Meadows for hay. 
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and an average of ro8,080,000 centals (5,404,000 short tons) in the five years 1929-33; 
percentages, 91,2 and 89.4, turnips and vswedes, 105,860,000 centals (5,293,000 short 
tons) against 104,290,000 (5,215,000) and 116,216,000 (5,811,000); percentages, 1015 
and 91 5. 

Hungary' Mangels were growing well at the beginning of October. An average 
production was expected. 

The third and fourth cuts of clover and alfalfa have yielded satisfactorily. Pro¬ 
duction of seed is poor. Production of mohar and maize for green fodder is generalh 
average. The second cut in permanent meadows gave good results in some places, 
but, on the whole, the yield is below average Pastures improved after the rains of 
the beginning of October and still afford a good bite for animals. 

Italy: (Growth in permanent meadows and pastures improved and the last cut 111 
temporary meadows was fairly good. 

On the whole, however, fodder production as the end of September was thought 
to be insufficient to cover the requirements for live stock. 


Norway' The area and production of the various fodder crops in 1935 and 1034 
and the averages of the preceding five years are as follows 


Area 



1935 

1934 

Average 

1929-33 

% 

1934 

100 

1935 

Aver 
- 100 


(thousincls of acres) 



Permanent meadowvs 

395 

406 

473 

97 4 

836 

Temp(jrary mejidows 

. J,20O 

I.(>54 

1,236 

76.2 

101 y 

Swedes. 

34 

35 

34 

c)6 8 

yS 7 

Kohl-rabi . 

13 

j 2 

10 

loS 5 

124 8 


Produition 




(000 tcnlaU) 


(000 ''hurt tons) 


"0 

1933 



19 U 

\\erase 

33 

1<13S 

• >34 

\\erujc 
1929 3 ? 

1934 

«= 100 

Aver.igc 
■s: 100 

Permanent 

meadows 

9.103 

S,8[6 

0 , 5 - 2 '^ 

459 6 

440 8 

4764 

104 3 

96 5 

Temporary 
meadows . . 


57.155 

42,920 

2,384 2 

2,«57 7 

2,146.3 

^^3 4 

11 l.l 

Swedes, . . . 

10,774 

12,114 

I 1 ,848 

538 7 

605 7 

592 4 

88 9 

90.9 

Kohl-rabi . . 

3.731 

3 , 8.0 

3.174 

IM) S 

lyo 5 

1587 

97 9 

1176 


Netherlands Crop condition ot mangels and fodder carrots in September varied 
from good to fairly good. Meadows and pastures recovered as a result of the rains 
of September but weather was too cold for even growth Crop condition ot red and 
white clover was good The second cutting of alfalfa and red clover gave satisfactory 
yields but quality deteriorated owing to excessive rain and consequently the hay w^as 
fed to animals before it was dry 
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Romania: At the beginning of October condition of permanent meadows and 
pastures was rather unsatisfactory. 

Sweden' The afteniiath in temporary meadows was poor and pastures yielded 
little feed for animals owing to the late arrival of rains. Fodder roots improved in 
condition after the rain. 

Hay is good in quality. 

Argentina (Telegram of 23 October): Crop condition of fodder cereals is mediocre. 
Pastures are in poor condition but the health of animals continues to be good. 

Canada: The following are the figures of the areas and production of certain fodder 
crops in 1935 with comparative statistics for 1034 average of the five years 

^>- 29-33 


% *935 




193^ 

1934 

Average 

19*9-33 

1934 

100 

Average 

100 


Ana (thousands of acres) 




Turnips . . 


185 

187 

187 

08 7 

99 I 

Fodder maize 


480 

4'»7 

3K6 

96 6 

124 4 

Alfalfa . . 



(yjq 

700 

1125 

109 2 



Production 




Turnips . . , 

. . (000 centals) 

34.700 

40. S 3 ''' 

3 S >14 

85.6 

</> <) 


(000 sli tons) 

1.735 

2,027 

1.701 



Fodder maize 

(000 centals) 

87,020 

76,300 

62,648 

1140 

13*’ 6 


(000 sh tons) 

4.351 

3.^1 S 

3.13^ 



Alfalfa . . . 

. . (000 centals) 

43.020 

26,562 

33 .ri 5 

j62 0 



(000 sh tons) 

2.151 

i. 3 ^'< 

1,656 



Palestine 

Irrigated maize is still 

being cut 

and fed to 

cattle. 

As a direct outcome 


of departmental propaganda, appreciable areas are being sa^^^l with bersini and demands 
for seed are numerous 

Esiypt Preparation of the land for earh sowing of be} sim has started Some scat¬ 
tered areas have already been sown since the beginning of the month in most of the 
provinces The conditions of germination and growth arc satisfactory 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
Pig population in Germany. 

In the following table are given the results of the intermediate census of 
pigs in Germany on 4 September with comparative data for the three preceding 
years and the data for the main censuses at the beginning of December and 
other intermediate censuses. 
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Numbers of pigs tn Germanv (l). 

(thousands) 


Classification 

BY SEX AND AGB 

4 

Sept 

I9S5 

4 

June 

1935 

5 i 
March 

1935 

5 

Dec 

1934 

4 

Sept 

1934 

4 

June 

X934 

' 5 

Match 
1934 

5 

Dec 

1933 

7 

June 

1933 

3 

March 

X933 

z 

Dec 

I93S 

I 

Sept 

1932 

1 

June 

1932 

Totals .... 

22,684 

1 

1 

i 

20,22s 

23170 2S 047 '. 22,368^ 

1 

1 

22,0/0 

23,890 

2/,/74 

20,238 

1 

22,859 

24,176 

21,289 

Sucking ptgs undsr 

8 waeks old . . 

5,852 

20,042\^ 

4,556 

1 

1 4 921 

1 

4,S,2^ 

! 1 

6348 

1 1 

5,283\ 

5,715 

5,126 

9,/59 

5,153 

4,834 

6,326 

5,501 

Young ptgs from 8 
waaki lo 6 months 
old . 

9,68* 

1 

9,523 

9,S74 

1 ' 1 ' 1 
I 1 

I00S2 10 395 10.436 102)22 10,353 

9,752 

9J79\^ 

9,884 

lOMl 

9,832 

Pigs from 6 months 
to i year old 

5 268 

i 

i.259i 

1 

1 5 995 

1 

6 333 

6072 

4,787 

1 

4440 

5.9« 

\ 

4.450 

3,966 

5,812 

5,435 

4,110 

Of which. 

Boazs for service 

63 

46 

! 46 

45 

I 

42 

\ ! 

1 

44 

48 

49 

j 

46 

46 


46 

46 

Sows for brectl 
ing (total) . 1 

529 

554 

554 

452 

471 

1 

547, 

, 561 

1 549 

653 

528 

1 

485 

517 

608 

Sows covered . 

(288) 

(355) 

(333) 

(244) 

(229) 

(338, 

' (327) 

(306) 

(422) 

(316), 

1 (259) 

(255) 

(374) 

Other swine . 

4 676 

3.659 

3 393 

5.836 

5.559 

4.196 

1 3,831 

1 5.386 

3,751 

3.392 

5.278 

4,872 

3.456 

Pigs r year old and 
over . ... 

1,880 

1,704 

1 

1 1.737 

1 

2273 

2033 

1862 

1833 

1 

2,427 

1,832 

j 

2,329 

2,074 

1,847 

Of which 

Boars for service 

i 

68 

66 

1 

57 

6! 

72 

71 

66 

! 

* 62 

72 

! 

66 

1 

1 

61 

75 

73 

Sows for breed 
ing (total) . 

1 4i0 

1 361 

1236 

1329 

1 483 

I 519 

1,433 

1.466 

’ 1,511 

1,381 

1.384 

1.559 

1.534 

Sows coNcred 

1 (774) 

(866) 

(724) 

(823) 

(768) 

(9493 

(841) 

(923) 

(978) 

(832) 

(851) 

1832) 

(938) 

Other swine 

403 

277 

444 

883 

478 

272 

334 

899 

249 

294 

884 

4401 

240 


x) nxcluding the Saar terntorv 


Pig population in Denmark. 

(1 hou> imK) 


1935 


1934 


Glassification 


Brar« for breeding 
Sows in farrow foi hrsi 
lime 

Other sows iti farrow 
Sows in in ilk 
Sows not \ et CON t red (ind 
not for slftightcr) 
Sows for ^laugher 

Total of sovts 

Sucking pigs not weaned 
Young and adult pigs for 
slaugher 

Weaned pigs under 33 
kg 

Pigs of 35 and under 
60 kg 

Pat pigs of 60 kg and 
ove r 

Total pigs . 


2^ 

X 3 


13 

i^t 

15 

ISt j 

1 

ISt 

x 6 

\ULUst 

July 

MaN 

\pril 

March 

JanuarN 

1 ^ 

1 October 1 

Sept 

i 

i Julv 

1 

21 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

1 

20 

t 

20 

1 

21 ! 

1 

1 21 

75 

87 

63 

1 87 

89 

72 

48 

29 

40 

66 

184 

188 

172 

154 , 

166 

181 1 

190 

187 

180 

165 

90 

78 

88 

98 1 

1 81 < 

' ”1 

74 

82 

78 

89 

25 

25 

25 

22 

' 19 i 

1 19 

! 21 

25 

29 


9 

11 


1 '' 

14 

1 9 

I M 

1 

10 

10 i 

1 10 

383 ‘ 

389 

380 

373 

369 

358' 

344 

333 

337 

1 355 

782 j 

670 

1 

724 j 

{ 813 

695 

668 

! 653 

720 

680 

776 

! 

742 

1 

76! i 

797 

740 

738 

1 

762 1 

* 745 

1 1 

1 

790 

738 

693 1 

729 

i 

635 1 

629 

637 

667 

j 

646 

711 

661 * 

* 648 

545 j 

456, 

500 

463 

508 

451 1 

621 

1 590 1 

503 1 

1 524 

3,166 1 

3,025 , 

3,056 

3,038 

2,967 

2,925 j: 

3,029 

' 3,108 

2,992 

3,061 
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Livestock in Norway. 



Years 


Horses 

Cattle 

Shetp 

Coats 

pigb 

20 June 

1935 , • 

. 182,614 

1,328,239 

1,736,687 

334.015 

410,00a 

20 

)) 

1934 . • 

. 181,325 

1,294,497 

1.697.698 

337.697 

550,000 

20 

» 

1933 . • 

. 180,183 

1.339.833 

1,764,050 

343.042 

420,000 

20 

» 

1932 . . 

. 179,068 

1.341.787 

1.735.932 

342,525 

303.966 

20 


1931 . . 

. 176,823 

1.309.656 

1,692,406 

344.352 

317,343 

20 

» 

1930 . . 

. 176,898 

1,250,672 

1,588,186 

333.141 

338,859 

20 

» 

1929 , . 

. 177,169 

1,224,182 

1.533.015 

323.677 

289,039 

20 

}) 

1928 . . 

. 182,401 

1,220,875 

1.654.448 

293,258 

282,709 

20 

» 

1927 , . 

. 183,365 

1.209,450 

1,608,222 

290,ogg 

299,669 

20 

)) 

1926 , . 

• 183.342 

1,200,279 

1.595.237 

290,279 

303,412 

20 

» 

1925 . • 

. 183,887 

1,150,617 

1,528,819 

^ 75 » 7«3 

252,959 

20 

)> 

1924 , . 

• 185,935 

1.114.433 

1,506,850 


249,022 

20 

» 

1923 . . 

■ 193.157 

1,131,120 

I,525;28i 

^ 41.753 

237.302 


A noticeable feature in 1935 is the heavy decrease in the number of pigs, 
amounting to more than 25 % compared with 1934. 


Livestock in Poland. 

In the following table are given the numbers of livestock in Iceland during 
the last seven years. 


Year 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Vigs 





{thousand head) 



30 June 1935 . . . 


3.762 

9,696 

2,783 

354 

6,703 

30 » 1934 


3.764 

9,258 

2,554 1 

1 

7,091 

3o V 1933 

, 

3.773 

8,985 

2,557 

278 

5.753 

30 » 1933 . . . 


3,940 

9,461 

2,488 

248 

5,844 

30 » 1931 


1 4.124 

9,786 

2,599 

237 

7,321 

30 » 1930 . . . . 


4.103 

9,400 

2.492 

227 

6,047 

30 • 1929 • • . 


1 4,047 

1 

9,057 

2 ,i 

»23 

4,829 


The data for 1935 are still provisional; there are grounds for believing, 
however, that the final data wiU not bring any appreciable modification. 

The numbers of the various classes of livestock in 1935, compared with 
1934, show the following changes: goats have increased by 10.5 %, sheep by 
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9.0 % and cattle by 4.7 %. The number of horses is practically unchanged 
and the total number of pigs has declined by 5.5 %. 

The following changes have occurred in the various categories: the number 
of foals (up to I year) has increased by 28 %. The increase in the total num¬ 
bers of cattle is largely attributable to the increase in the number of calves 
(up to I year) which amounted to 15 %. Pigs show declines in the various 
age groups varying between 2 and 8 %. 


Livestock in Argentina. 

The following table shows the numbers of cattle and sheep in Argentina 
according to the official estimates of i July 1934 compared with those of the 
Census of i July 1930. 


Cattle 

Sheep 


19 u 

30,867,852 

39.329.7^1 


19^0 

32.211.855 

44.413.221 


Decrease 

1.344.003 

5.083.440 


Livestock in Chile. 

The following table shows the numbers of cattle in Chile in 1935 compared 
wdth those of the Census of 1930. 


Cows and heifers 

Bulls. 

Oxen and steers 
Calves. 


. . I.OI7.I3I 

997,016 

. . 63,080 

59.362 

• • 950.5^)^ 

911,906 

• . 43I.95I 

419,656 

. . 2,462,730 

2,387,940 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Belgium: Rains had a good effect on grass and there was a good bite for animals. 
The healtli of animals is good. 

Irish Free State: Pastures which had become very bare during August benefited 
very considerably by the heavy rains in September, and afforded good keep for live 
stock, all classes of which were reported to have been maintained in good health and 
condition. Milk yields of dairy cattle were up to the normal for the season. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In some districts of England and Wales 
milk yields increased slightly and are now reported to be normal for the time of year. 
In Scotland the yield was generally about average and showed the usual seasonal 





decline but in several areas the yield, owing to bare pastures, had fallen by the end 
of the month below the average for the season. 

Cattle did moderately well durii^ September and benefited from the fresher 
pastures. Sheep made good progress and are looking strong and healthy. 

Netherlands: The wet weather hindered growth in pastures and meadows and it 
was anticipated that animals would be brpught indoors earlier than usual. 

Feeding conditions for milk cows have been average. Milk yields in September 
varied only slightly from the normal in Overijssel, North Holland and South Holland. 
They increased by 5 % in Groningen and 3 %, in Friesland. In Drenthe milk pro* 
duction declined by 5 to 12 %, in Guelder by 10 O'o, in Utrecht and Zeeland by 5 to 
10 %, in North Brabant by 5 % and in Limburg by to %. 

Algeria: Animals are in good condition and the situation is generally satisfactory. 

V nion of South A frica: During the month of August stock were adversely affected 
by the cold, but practically no diseases were reported in the Thiion. The condition of 
animals in the Cape Province was generally good. In Natal and Orange Free State 
stock were adversely affected by the cold winds with the result that tliere was a general 
falling-off in condition. Nevertlieless, stock on the w^hole in these two provinces were 
in fair condition and had come through the winter sati.sfactorily. In several districts 
of the transvaal, where very little rain fell during the month, stock were in very poor 
conditions owing to the prolonged drought, and lo.s,ses among lambs and ewes wc‘rc suf¬ 
fered. In the other district of this province, however, stock were in fair to go(xl con¬ 
dition and, on the whole, the position was satisfactory. 

Neiv Zealand (Telegram of 21 October): The total production of wool this season 
is estimated at 272 million pounds, a decrease of 60 on the 292 million of tc» 34-35 
and a decrease of t.t % on the average of 275 million m the five years ending h» 33'34- 
These figures take into account not only the clip but also sli]>e wool and wool on 
exported skins. 
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August 

Twelve months (August i*July 31 ) jj 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports | 

Imports | 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports | 

Imports 


1935 1 

Z934 

1935 1 

X934 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1934-35 1 

1933-34 

1933-34 j 

1933-34 

Bxporiing Countries: 



Wheat* — Thousand centals (x cental 

100 lb.). 












Bulgaria. 

Hungary. 

lyithuania .... 
Poland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

220 

2,242 

0 

0 

— 

— 

126 

7 

84 

503 

2 

220 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6,526 

584 

1,274 

15.496 , 
0 ' 
1,596 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

307 

- 

- 


... 

... 


... 

2.538 

141 

4 

n 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 
tr S. S. R,. 

2; 

119 

0 

0 

2.500 i 553 

2 

0 

— 

— 



... 


2 ) 1.257 

X) 19,224 

3) 979 

3 ) 0 

— 

— 


ii.biB 1 

^*825 

0 

0 

86.627 

101,960 

2 

7 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

20 I 

1,071 

2.169 

871 

1.462 

11.775 

15,540 

6.7571 

— 

— 

Argentina .... 

6,283 I 

1 

10,964 

— 1 

— 

105.860 

659 

84,770 

586 

410 

765 1 


— 

Syria and I^banon . 

0 i 

35 

® i 

2 

278 

423 

18 1 

198 . 

— 

— 

Algeria., 

French Morocco^ . . ' 

364 

701 


24 

7,028 

6.493 

328 1 

340 


— 

240 

597 

0 ! 

0 

4.489 

4.674 

0 

0 


— 






.) 1.625 

2 ) 809 

181 

2 ) 1,109 

— 

— 

Australia. 

i.775 ‘ 

3.393 

0 

0 

44,924 

36 090 

0 

0 

— 

— 

New Zealan<l . . . 





0 

181 

22 

119 I 

1 


Importing Countries 
Germany .... 

0 ' 

66 

194 

1.387 

121 

12.516 

7,083 ' 

17,148 I 

; 

_ 

Austria . 

0 

0 

139 

366 

0 

0 

4.802 

4.872 1 


— 

Helgium . . . . ' 

60 

79 

2,037 

2,895 

1,742 

1.459 

25.450 

26,905 


— 

Dell murk.{ 

0 

0 

388 

589 

31 

9 

10.763 

6,764 i 

— 

— 

‘spam . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

— 

—■ 

H<;tonL'i ... 

24 

0 

0 

0 

121 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

840 

1.027 

0 

0 

9.420 

10,280 

- 

— 

Fmland. 

0 

0 

101 

112 

0 

0 

1.338 

1.098 


—- 

France . 

1,115 

794 

1.605 

1.473 

22.688 

1,905 

15,278 

16,325 


— 

Gr. Bnt. and N. Irel. 

20 

62 

7.886 

8,916 

827 

783 

113,179 

120,064 

— 

— 

Greece . 

0 

0 

1,087 

666 

0 

0 

8,684 

6,285 i 


— 

Italy ... 

0 

0 

540 

333 

9 

7 

12.357 

10,077 

— 

— 

Latvia . 

320 

0 

0 

0 

659 

0 

0 

0 



Norway . 

0 

0 

267 

185 

0 

0 

3.907 

3,761 

- 


Netherlands . . 1 

0 

0 

1,089 

648 

811 

1,303 

11,202 

13.649 

— 

— 

Portugal . . . { 

.... 


I t 


— 

— 

207 

384 

- 

— 

Sweden .... , 

174 

75 

51 

64 

1.973 

373 

902 

1.089 1 
10.558 ' 


■— 

Switrerlaml . ' 

0 

0 

692 

769 

2 

7 

10,750 


— 

C/cchoi»lov.ikia 

0 

0 

174 

0 

4 

4 

849 

88 

1 — 

i — 

Ceylon. 1 

— 


15 

2 

— 

— 

33 


— 

1 

China ... 1 

' 24 

53 

743 

190 

289 

185 

10,889 

11.202 ' 

—- 1 

! 

India ... . 1 

1 4 

132 1 0 

0 

247 

44 

101 

165 

1 

1 “■ 

Japan.i 


— 

655 

877 

— 

— 

10.878 

9,811 



Eg^pt ... 

i 0 

0 

0 

II 

51 

9 

1,257 

7 ' 

— 1 

— 

Union of South .\fr 

I 



... 

-) 2 

-') 0 

529 

2 ) 31 

— 

' •— 

Totals . . . < 

' 23,700 

27,691 

20,683 

21.409 1 

1 297,428 

305,619 

277,353 

280,385 

_ 1 

1 — 

1 



Hjf*. 

— Thousand centals (1 <'ent.il = 100 lb). 



Exporting Countries ' 

! 









Germany .... 
Bulgaria . . . 

Estonia.I 

1 ® 

0 

46 

22 

0 

0 

57 

0 

0 

223 51 

0 , 0 

0 ! 783 

6.945 

18 

0 

5,393 

0 

22 

2.209 

0 

0 


1 _ 

Hungary.| 

22 

0 

0 

: 728 

3,455 

0 

s 

^ — 

— 

Latvia . . . . ' 

i| 119 

0 

0 

0 

1,929 

I ^ 

0 

0 


— 

Lithuania . . . . j 
Poland. 

.1 88 

' 529 

11 

591 

§ 

0 

0 

. 1,199 

j 11.671 

49 

' 10.479 

U 

0 

0 

229 

z 


Romania . . 

Sw’edcn . ... 

11 ‘**79 

*■373 

- ^ 

•• 0 

, 0 
2,000 

42 

0 

22 

0 

31 



r. S. S. R. 

I 


— 

— 

2 ) 547 

\2) 3,280 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

Canada . 

“42 

93 

0 

0 

1 666 

1,444 

II 

0 

— 

— 

Argentina .... 
Algeria.. 

99 

7 

291 

9 

0 


1 5.882 

; 26 

2,178 

22 

0 

0 

- 

z 

Importing Countries: 
Austria . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 0 

0 

1 779 

172 

— 


Belgium . 

Denmark ... 

18 

0 

0 

0 

260 

448 

9 

633 

31 

1 4 

i 11 

1 S 

1.797 

4,090 

4,813 

5.864 

_ 

z 

Finland. 

0 

0 

60 

31 

i ? 

1 J 

450 

1,173 

1 — 

— 

Prance. 

0 

0 

2 

9 

4 

0 

35 

73 

1 — 

— 

Italy . 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

1 0 

179 

126 

1 


Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

454 

66 

0 

' 0 

2.535 

3.201 

5.110 

1 

— 

0 

7 

143 

106 

227 

1 1 

1,854 

■— 

’ —• 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

0 

9 

? 

0 

1 0 

161 

137 

— 


Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

i 2 

2 

4 

I 

20 

20 



United States . . . 

0 

0 

820 

134 

0 

, 9 

5,917 

' 7.055 

— 

— 

Totel . . . 

1,049 

1,419 

2,251 

1,224 

25,752 

1 27,957 

24,265 

1 30,213 


{ 


$) ^ notes page 836 . 
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AUOUST 


Twblvb^'iionybs (August x>July sx) 

TWBfcVB MOMtES 
(August x-Ju1y 31 ) 

5 COUN TRIES 





1 — 





IMPOSTS 

1 rrXFOKZa 

IMTOaXS j 

naFoaTS 

j.wpoax 8 j 

RXPOKTt 

r ' 

X935 

X9S4 

X93S 

1934 

X934‘33 

1933*34 

X934*35 1 

X933-34 

*933*34 

X933-S4 

MgpitfHng Countri$s: 


Wheat flour. — 

Thousand centals (i cental 

— 100 lb.). 


/G«mftny. 

Bulgaria. 

7 

326 

0 

4 

659 

5,578 

73 

55 


— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

93 

0 

0 

—■ 

— 

:«{ttlxi . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

— 

— 

, mnce. 

218 

357 

82 

130 

4,266 

4.149 

1,543 

937 

— 


; Hungary. 

97 

22 

0 

0 

809 

1,466 

AJ 

0 

— 

— 

.Italy . 

412 

293 

2 

n 

3,748 

3,847 

95 

311 

— 

-- 

,|,itfauania .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

— 


I^oland. 

95 

11 

0 

0 

750 

282 

0 

0 

— 


Romania. 

_ 

t t t 


- * * 

0 

7 

0 

0 

— 

— 

tfngoslavia .... 

4 

7 

0 

0 

40 

55 

0 

0 

■— 

— 

V. R. S. S. 



... 

_ 

3 ) 683 

3 ) 853 

3) 205 

3 ) 0 

— 


Canada . 

739 

807 

13 

53 

9,310 

10,690 

390 

176 

— 

— 

trnited States . . . 

529 

851 

0 

0 

7,637 

7.582 

9 

2 

— 

— 

Arceatina .... 
<^e . 

183 

302 

— 

— 

2,132 

49 

2.447 

29 

66 

55 

_ 


India . 

37 

26 

0 

0 

309 

260 

4 

2 

— 

— 

Jikpan. 



2 

2 

7.203 

5,569 

46 

22 

— 


Algeria. 

53 

93 

9 

4 

911 

897 

108 

101 

— 

— 

Fnmch Morocco . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51 

49 

0 

11 


— 

Tunisia. 




... 

597 

2 ) 187 l 2 ) 62 

2 ) 247 

— 

— 

Australia. 

{ *911 

i.'206 

0 

0 

14,379 

10.922 

2 

0 

— 

— 

, importing Countries: 
Austria . 

0 

0 

49 

15 

2 

0 

774 

992 

_ 

_ 

Belgium . 

4 

4 

9 

15 

51 

42 

148 

287 

— 

— 

l>enmark. 

2 

2 

24 

79 

18 

13 

474 

580 

— 

— 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

11 

53 

0 

0 

527 

1,091 



Finland. 

0 

0 

71 

86 

0 

0 

849 

1,146 



Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

269 

309 

719 

992 

3,400 

3.245* 

9.103 

11.696 

— 


Greece. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

33 

13 

— 


Norway . 

0 

0 

53 

130 

4 

4 

999 

930 

_ 


Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

68 

49 

9 

7 

908 

880 

— 


IPortugal. 

— 

— 





150 

137 

- 

— 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

— 

- 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

7 

20 

22 

— 


Ceylon. 

... 


37 

31 

..... 

— 

403 

386 

— 


China . 

2 

2 

90 

79 

57 

165 

1.499 

1.316 

— 


Indo-China .... 


— 

33 

29 



384 

337 

— 

— 

Java and Madura 


— 



_ 

— 

1,149 

1,087 

— 


Syria and Lebanon . 

2 

4 

7 

4 

62 

77 

101 

888 

— 


Bgypt. 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

0 

73 

99 

— 

1 - 

Union of South Afr.. 




• • • 

2 ) 2 

2 ) 0 

2 ) II 

i) 9 

— 

•— 

New 2Sea]and . . . 





2 

2 

234 

209 

— 

1 

T(»tals . . . 

*3,'566 

i‘622 

1,285 

i,’779 

57,144 

584179 

20,444 

24B28 

— 

I _ 

Exporting Countries: 



Barley. — Thousand centals (i c*cntal »» 

too lb.). 



Bidgaria. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

522 

0 

i 0 

— 

t ” 

^in . 

mimgary. 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

1 0 

—- 


18 

15 

0 

0 

93 

1,093 

24 

0 

—• 

— 

24tbuania. 

2 1 

0 

0 

0 

176 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Inland . 

201 

209 

0 

0 

7,180 

3,538 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Romania. 


... 



4.198 

14,654 1 0 

4 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1,140 

1,116 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia . . 

0 

101 

0 

0 

538 

176 

0 

, _ 0 

— 

, — 

U. S. S. R. 



—* 

— 

2 ) 3.120 

2 ) 10.728 

— 


— 

( _ 

Canada . 

"’346 

"’545 

0 

0 

7,227 

820 

0 

; 0 

— 

1 - 

United States . . . 

276 

377 

2 

73 

2,132 

2,531 

5.291 

1 165 

— 

— 

Argentina .... 

erne . 

146 

432 



9,590 

1,217 

11,680 

2,004 

- 0 

” 0 

"*" 

I 

India . 

0 ! 

’"53 

9 

0 

392 

2 

13 

108 

— 

— 

Algeria. 

40 

117 

55 

126 

1.177 

1,144 

745 

496 

— 

— 

Egypt. 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

139 

18 

0 

— 

— 

FKnch Morocco . . 

86 1 

631 

0 

0 

5,706 

2.635 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Australia . 

42 j 

75 

0 

0 

1,380 

1,407 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Importing Countries: 
Germany . 

‘ 0 

0 

152 

247 

2 

2 

10,498 

7.648 

_ 

— 

Austria . 

0 

0 

68 

174 

0 

0 

1,574 

2.586 

— 

■— 

Belgium . 

26 

26 

494 

567 

454 

655 

8,481 

9,017 



Denmark . 

53 

71 

71 

119 

1,398 

977 

1.030 

1,314 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

256 

212 

— 

— 

F»nce . 

0 

0 

187 

401 

2 

0 

3,982 

3,840 

— 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

0 

! 2 

1,859 

1.446 

9 

26 

14,315 

20,322 


— 

Greece . 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

77 

4 

— 

— 

Italy . 

0 

0 

143 

79 

0 

0 

1.852 

1,120 

— 

— 

Norway . . . 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

168 

293 

— 


Netherlands . . . 

0 

7 

606 

769 

194 

26 

5,913 

11.543 

— 


Switzerland .... 

0 

0 i 

79 

251 

0 

0 

2,696 

2,412 

— 

— 

Syria and Lebanon . 
Tunisia . 

4 

2 i 

0 

2 

139 

93 

44 

216 


— 





2 ) 201 

2 ) 79 

2 ) 1,008 

2 ) 575 


*•*" ; 

ToM . . . 

‘U42 

'ii663 

3,741 

4,254 

47,671 

56,162 

57,987 

61,877 
























































TWBIVB noma* (Augoit j-July 31 ) 


Ezpokts Imposts Exports { Imports 


Exporhng Conntfwt 
Irith Free State . 
Eungary .... 

... 


Rotnaiua , • 
Csechoslovalda 
Yogoslavia . 
Canada . . 
trnited States 
Anreotina 


runisia. 

Australia. 

Importing Countnss: 

Germany. 

Austria . 


Denmark .... 
Estonia .... 
Finland .... 

France . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ire! 


Norway 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


Exporting Countries: 


Hungary . . . 
Romania . . . 
Yugoslavia . . 
United States . 
Argentina . . 
Java and Madura 
Indo-Cbina . . . 
Syria and I.ebanon 


Union of South Afr. 

Importing Countrus: 

Germany. 

Austria . 


Irish Free State 
Finland . . . 


Sweden . . 
Switserland . 
v^hoslovakia 



I) 1^ notes page 826. 


























































Mxpoiii%ng Ca»ntn$si 

Ipida . 

States . . 

I^rii 

. 

^•China . . . 

Nua . 

I^gjrpt. 

fytporttnt CoutUrus 
Dwiany .... 
imtiiia .... 
Mslam .... 
tkamark «... 
Iktonia .... 
klsli Free State . 

P»pmce. 

If. Brit, and N. Itel 
Qffeece .... 
iwngary . . . 

CjStvia .... 
UHiiuania . . . 
*lnn«ay .... 
jff^exlands . . 
Baland .... 
Portugal . . . 

8^t«den . . . 

Switzerland . . 
Cxechoslovakia 
^ngoelavia . . . 

CaMda .... 

Odle . 

iDeMon. 

China ... 
lava and Maduza 

^SSuuid I.ebanon 


Ttmisia. 

ITttion of South Afr 
JkasttBlia .... 
19ifcw Zealand . . 


- Thouaand oentalt {i cental — too lb.). 

0 346 496 0 < 

0 1,596 2,216 51 11 

49 1,014 694 439 37 

- X) 902 I) 359 - - 

776 30.067 25.303 2.696 4,57 

... 30,386 22,302 x) 9 x) 

- 22.465 26,672 | - - 

0 712 I.15I 13 


2.818 

425 

600 

62 

9 

44 

6.486 
2,235 

397 
192 
7 
4 
79 
2.035 
1.001 
287 I) 
176 
291 
882 
267 
582 

143 1) 
8.217 
27.236 

2.487 I) 
154 
251 
110 

20 2 ) 
507 .’) 
29 

51 X) 


0 

489 

126 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,215 

97 

- I) 


10458 I 4.351 


5457II 90412 I 83.391 I 61492 | 50.078 ' 


$$tj^orHng CoufUries 

I43iiiaaia .... 
SiS^ntina .... 

India . 

tnnisia. 

t0parhng Countrus 
fknnany ... 

B^lSlom. 

Denmark. 


Linseed* — Tkousand centals (z cental »- zoo lb.}. 


&tonia . 

FMand. 

B^ce. 

Or. Bnt. and N. Irel. 

Oreece. 

Enngary. 

Italy . 

Xatvia ...... 

Norway .*,... 
Ifetberlands .... 

Poland. 

Sweden . . . 
Ceechoslovakla . . 
Jugoslavia . . . 

..... 

Mted States . . 




2 

2 

0 

0 

90 

51 


0 

141 

0 

2.952 

2.200 



28,107 

21,268 



30,303 

«» 

49 

569 

0 

0 

1,387 

4,094 

0 

0 

6,175 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

a) 2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

922 

370 

0 

2 

3,512 

5,410 

2 

6,986 

0 

2 

236 

86 

84 

49 

1,709 

1,166 

68 

1,790 



26 

40 



366 

282 

... 

359 


_ 

55 

57 



276 

209 


366 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

4 

15 

4 

0 

0 

11 

7 

0 

0 

57 

84 

0 

104 

0 

0 

503 

355 

2 

4 

3,964 

3.937 

7 

5.243 

0 

13 

370 

359 

2 

15 

3.547 

3,195 

15 

4,123 

0 

0 

11 

11 

0 

0 

75 

73 

0 

112 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

141 

79 

0 

0 

1,058 1 

917 

0 

1,422 

0 

0 

4 

2 

49 i 

29 

55 

42 

79 

86 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 1 

0 

412 

280 

0 

337 

7 

9 

381 

481 

60 

62 

6,378 

4.370 

77 

7,108 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

168 

0 

170 



64 

18 



655 

690 


849 

~ 0 

0 

24 

13 

0 

0 

1 408 

353 

~ 0 

556 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

134 

99 

0 

139 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

256 

256 

4 

443 



633 

388 

— 


6,925 

5,236 


7,934 

~ 0 

0 

22 

7 

2 

2 

373 

359 

2 

434 

0 

0 

148 

31 

0 

0 

675 

377 

0 

560 

3410 

2,795 

3424 

1 

2,313 

29,793 

25,584 

30,839 

37409 

36,901 

39,127 


X) 2 ) See notes page 826 . 
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Avovbt 


BidHT MONTHS (January z-August gz) 

XWHLVB IIOKTIIS / 
(January z-Dec. gz) 

COX^NTHISS 

Brcponro | 

liiponxs 1 

Bzponis 

IMPOBTB 1 

BXP<»X8 

IMPOKTS 


1955 

1934 

1935 1 

>934 1 

1935 

*934 

1935 

1934 

1934 

1934 ; 

Exporting Couni^: 
Audttia . 

644 

1,003 

2 

Butt! 

2 

SP. — (1 

3,856 

housand 

3,622 

lb.). 

11 

*5211 

7,053 


Denmark. 

25.256 

26,628 

9 

26 

207.182 

230,126 

254 

71 

330,311 

20 

Betonia . 

3.062 

3,265 

0 

0 

15,618 

15,866 

0 

0 

22306 

0 

Itlih Free State < . 

9.824 

8,115 

9 

2 

46,857 

40.931 

33 

71 

56,886 

84 

Finland ...... 

1.788 

1,728 

0 

0 

15,701 

17,666 

0 

0 

24.463 

13 

Hungary ..... 

218 

1,003 

0 

0 

2.698 

5.421 

0 

0 

8.790 

0 


5.465 

3.768 

0 

0 

26,242 

23,325 

0 

0 

34,615 

0 

Lithuania .... 

4.544 

2,626 

0 

0 

17,655 

14,454 

0 

0 

21,321 

0 

Norway ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

247 

344 

0 

2 

547 

2 

Netberlanda . . . 

10.911 

7,513 

4 

90 

73,147 

62,464 

234 

461 

81.320 

M73 

Poland. 

1,550 

946 

0 

0 

6,343 

7.050 

2 

0 

9.782 

9 

Sweden ..... 

5.016 

4,674 

0 

0 

33.693 

35,241 

2 

4 

51,152 

4 

U. S. S. R. 

t - * 



— 

3) 11.131 

3) 17,844 

— 

— 

83.562 

— 

Argentina .... 

64 

1,217 

— 


9,725 

9.897 

— 

— 

18,345 



22 

18 

57 

46 

143 

128 

494 

388 

212 

642 

Syria and Lebanon . 

15 

108 

31 

9 

348 

249 

236 

478 

293 

809 

Australia. 

5,725 

7,584 

0 

0 

163,107 

148,912 

2 

0 

246,784 

2 

New Zealand . . . 

16,462 

13.898 

— 

— 

197,131 

189,900 

— 

— 

292.830 


Importing Countries: 
Germany . 

2 

0 

11,252 

10,247 

11 

7 

99.801 

67,230 

9 

136,165 

Belgium . 

4 

7 

251 

705 

44 

68 

8,067 

11,874 

108 

20,629 

Spain . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

22 

9 

71 

134 

15 

143 

Prance . 

1.700 

668 

no 

161 

7,295 

4,632 

869 

9,068 

7,297 

9m 

Or. Brit, and N.Irel. 

637 

672 

96,195 

90,280 

13,444 

8.999 

764,142 

799,099 

12,635 

t.086.7U 

Greece . 

— 

... 

146 

57 

_ 


593 

346 

... 

690 

lUly . 

26 

7 

97 

57 

243 

227 

756 

3,217 

276 

3,801 

Swltserland .... 

0 

0 

11 

9 

2 

0 

117 

624 

0 

653 

Chechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

0 

403 

0 

22 

1.962 

1.887 

22 

2,229 

Canada . 

37 

49 

31 

0 

282 

262 

95 

2.818 

428 

2373. 

United States . . . 

423 

123 

148 

82 

1,369 

1,041 

21.813 

500 

1,321 

1,164 

Ceylon. 

— 

— 

42 

37 

_ 


571 

496 


681 

Java and Madura 

•— 

— 



— 

— 

I) 5,930 

I) 6,550 

— 

10,313 

Japan . 

— 

— 

2 

0 



15 

37 


64 

Bgypt . 

Tunisia. 

0 

2 

77 

68 

115 

66 

661 

534 

82 

789 

... 



a) 11 

2) 2 

2) 1,133 

2) M24 

22 

2,114 

Totals . . . 

93,397 

85,624 

108,474 

102,281 

853,662 

837,995 

907364 

907465 

1,312.787 

1381,539 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria. 

494 

256 

0 

Cheei 

se. —• (1 

2,235 

'housand 

974 1 

Ibi). 

0 

0 

2.652 1 

0 

Denmark ..... 

1,171 

1,206 

2 


8,715 

9,151 1 

22 

33 

13,891 i 

73 

Finland 

1,001 

904 

2 

0 

5,906 

5,016 1 

11 

9 

8,523 

40 

Italy . 

3,477 

3.790 

809 

783 I 

34,055 

34,802 1 

7,101 

6,859 

55,248 

10,214 

Lithuania .... 

2 

141 

0 

0 

452 

1.261 j 

2 

2 

2,200 ] 

2 

Norway . 

271 

375 

15 

13 

1,878 

2;68l ! 

148 

112 

• 4,418 1 

214 

Netherlands . . . 

12,690 

13,040 

60 

302 

89,418 

90.421 i 

474 

1,177 

134.892 

1,455 

Poland. 

11 

214 1 

20 ! 

35 

545 

1.792 1 

207 

397 

3,926 

531 

Switzerland .... 

3,230 

3,199 

247 

362 

26,279 1 

25,395 

2,121 

3,316 

39,143 i 

5353 

Czechoslovakia . . 

99 

238 

262 

282 

1,008 

1,175 ! 

1,742 

1,825 

1.995 

2,628 

Yugoslavia . ^ . 

454 

664 

4 

7 

2,313 

2,438 i 

35 

33 

4,045 

57 

Canada . 

6.479 

7,568 

121 

51 

15,995 

21,363 

763 

556 

61,167 

946 

Australia. 

659 

245 

9 

9 

9,791 

5,212 

44 

46 

12,467 

77 

New Zealand . . ^. 

10,640 

14,778 

... 


133,109 

155,532 

I) 0 

1) 0 

222.266 

2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

51 

159 

4.738 

6,261 

516 

1,356 

39,324 

49,977 

2,114 

74,488 

Austria . 

474 

445 

134 

106 

4,780 

2,366 

1,281 

1,257 

3,860 

1,720 

Belgium. 

35 

20 

5,941 

5,027 

183 

273 

33.993 

30.342 

353 

47,818 

Spain . 

18 

7 

150 

157 

86 

101 

1,567 

1.442 

123 

2,482 

Irish Free State . . 

71 

40 

11 

II 

271 

128 

51 

46 

514 

64 

France . 

1,349 

1,453 

2,423 

3,347 

15,962 

16.202 

21,929 

22.899 

25.973 

35,173 

Or.Br^t.and N.Irel. 

531 

509 

20,840 

26.722 

3,677 

3.746 

202.656 

228.190 

5,968 

334,718 

Greece. 

0 

20 

40 

9 

126 

891 

941 

137 

1,144 

295 

Hungary. 

7 

2 

0 

0 

148 

55 

2 

0 

176 

0 

Portugal. 

.... 



• • « 

— 

—- 

1) 201 

I) 192 

— 

52S 

Sweden. 


.1. 

■“l06 

97 


.... 

765 

664 

— 

U48 

United States . . . 

106 

165 

3.646 

3.510 

888 

974 

30,384 

29.716 

1,512 


India . 

0 

0 

79 

97 

2 

2 

708 

637 

4 

Java and Madura 


— 

• t • 

•,. 

— 

— 

1) 1,047 

I) 955 

— 


Syria and Lebanon . 

62 

90 

90 

104 

403 

315 

650 

701 

534 

Algeria. 

4 

11 

849 

747 

86 

77 

7,542 

7,346 

119 

'if 

Egypt . 

0 

0 

886 

617 

57 

68 

4,815 

4,010 

126 

Tunisia . . ^ ^ 

6,386 




a) 29 

73 

2) 1.380 

2) 1.464 

86 


Totals . . . 

Him 

4l',484 

358,913 

383340 

36L906 

394^ 

609^ 

tnAO 


t) .{i> 9) Sec oatfi page 
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Attetriv 


fvmim INwtni (August Z*jttbr 3 xi | 

Twni.vn iromi 
(August x-Jttly 3 i) 

COtrWTWE» 

1 Bxpania 

llCnOBS 8 

Bxsoais 

JMPctsm 1 

Bsmss 

Olt*o«MS 

f ’ 

*935 

*934 

*935 

*934 

*984-95 

*933-34 

*934-33 

*933-34 1 

*953-34 

*935-34 

$ltporHng Countnn: 



€Solt<nit — Thousand centals (x cental » zoo lb.). 



United Stftteg . . . 

1.343 

1.437 

40 

53 

26,542 

40,940 

536 

747 



Itetentitm .... 

170 

132 

— 

— 

694 

450 

— 


— 

xx 

MMil. 

• •* 


— 

— 

3,567 

1,303 

— 

— 


— 

. 

496 

723 

99 

95 

12,553 

12.110 

1.850 

974 

>i~. 

— 

Kpft. 

tmpcriing Countries: 

258 

399 

717 

492 

7,912 

8,927 

6,391 




fkimmy . 

66 

90 

966 

1,235 

— 

— 

0 

0 

64 

44 

4 

2 

672 

664 

— 

-X 

. 

0 

42 

0 

137 

710 

553 

2.068 

1,768 

— 

xx 

iWLSImavk . ... 


— 

9 

20 



185 

190 

PX, 

XX 


2 

0 

134 

99 

51 

33 

2,161 

2.412 

X. 

-X 


0 

0 

9 

11 

0 

0 

117 

88 


— 


0 

0 

15 

26 

4 

2 

287 

249 


— 


22 

77 

392 

280 

620 

421 

5,049 

7.094 



Brit, and N. Irel. 
gteeee . 

64 

75 

617 

1.032 

710 

606 

12.170 

14366 


— 

0 

0 

15 

11 

11 

0 

165 

163 

.X. 

— 

gT".:::;: 

0 

0 

35 

40 

0 

0 

489 

509 

— 

— 

0 

0 

220 

187 

2 

9 

3.501 

4.716 

— 

xx 

UtJte . 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

108 

108 


XX 

Bfifimy . 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

64 

53 

— 

— 

Atetherlacds . . . 

SSlaad . 

0 

0 

79 

62 

4 

7 

847 

988 

-- 

XX 

0 

2 

126 

123 

9 

4 

1.437 

1,519 

— 

— 


... 

— 

- - ^ 




448 

498 


-X 

MirrilTini 

_ 


53 

51 



624 

661 

XX 

X. 

iteitteerlaud .... 

0 

0 

20 

35 

2 

0 

564 

597 


X. 

j&teCbiMlovakia . . 

4 

7 

137 

126 

73 

97 

1,554 

1.845 


— 

V^ttgoelavia .... 

0 

0 

33 

22 

20 

0 

320 

289 

— 

—- 

rVdaria . 


— 

71 

86 

... 


1.241 

1,506 


— 

. 

22 

26 

64 

289 

384 

767 

1,640 

2,835 

-- 

XX 

»:;:::: 

31 

0 

44 

0 

873 

0 

1,526 

0 

595 

4 

384 

2 

17.430 

4 

17,163 

11 


XX 

TM» . . . 

2,478 

3,054 

3,835 

4363 

55,437 

67,872 

61,922 

71,452 

— 

— 





WooL » (Thousand lb.). 









1 




Twtblvs 

MONTHS 






Twsr.V 8 MONTHS (September i'August 31 ) 

(Sept. X August 31 ) 

fxpofhng CouHines! 
iMtPteeState . . 

i^i 

1,179 

24 

73 

13.486 

16,810 

655 

697 



Ifnagary. 

181 

2374 

31 

227 

1.867 

6,270 

3.267 

2,264 


— 


8.583 

7,496 


... 

268.475 

260,261 

—- 


— 

XX 

Argentina . . . 

2,954 

582 


.... 

32,159 

15,922 

O. 



-X 

. 


*”425 


X) 21,729 

I) 26,504 

I) 212 

*) 0 

— 

— 

ladla . 

*4.’l05 

*2.956 

403 

52.565 

55,724 

7.436 

4,643 

— 

— 

Bjnria and I^banon . 

24^. 

2 

595 

0 

18 

5.545 

4,799 

82 

324 

XX 

— 

1.129 

1.060 

203 

115 

8.177 

9^53 

2,319 

2,368 

— 

— 

. 

536 

170 

4 

7 

3,576 

2,721 

55 

57 

X. 

— 

I^n. of S. Africa. ( 

558 

2346 



213.563 

228,426 

a) 57 

a) 0 

— 

XX 

871 

227 



7,965 

6,228 

2 ) 1329 

a) 1,418 

X. 

— 

_ 1 H) 

9,187 

6.285 

*”l79 

24 

815.232 

703,392 

3.695 

7,035 

XX 

— 

aiikysiui* • • * 1 /!}) 

4.863 

2.959 

0 1 

0 

73371 

65,852 

132 

342 

X. 

— 

tinw Zealand . | 

2.416 

1.905 

• « • 

T , . 

160,673 

228,155 

I) 101 

*) 0 

X- 

— 

4.453 

3,203 



46,196 

47,122 

*) 31 

*) 15 



tli^p0rttng Countf*es: 


77 

783 

8,973 

5,086 

5,701 

2,899 

235.040 

285,918 

■— 

— 

Denaany. . . • ^ 

37 

243 

2.879 

1,462 

2.086 

5.935 

55.398 

62,340 

— 

— 

Austria . 

11 

218 

1.863 

373 

1,038 

688 

18.843 

18,045 

— 

— 


3,115 

2,736 

11.347 

3,353 

99.341 

96,175 

222.643 

173.077 

XX 

XX 

B^um . . . 1 

1.614 

847 

463 

168 

20,113 

24,134 

4.394 

5,463 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

64 

29 

251 

287 

401 

225 

4,700 

4.938 

— 


Sinaia . 

410 

302 

344 

626 

3,106 

4,292 

10,697 

5,970 

— 

X- 

fieiand. 

0 

0 

494 

364 

220 

44 

5,417 

5.615 

— 

-X 

Biance . 

2.628 

2,641 

30,307 

12,322 

43,914 

51,150 

375,164 

374,703 

— 

— 

Or. Brit, and N.Iiel. 

26398 

12,965 

39,084 

23.173 

317,070 

356.872 

836329 

843340 

— 

— 

Greece . 

46 

101 

503 

560 

721 

1,369 

7.568 

4.612 


— 


0 

170 

6.418 

4.284 

628 

U43 

88.373 

142,633 

— 

xx 

.\») 

11 

373 

1,279 

992 

1,186 

4,103 

14,127 

21,129 

— 

XX 

Norway . 

95 

119 

207 

194 

1,329 

1,779 

2J04 

2,335 

— 

XX 


141 

! 79 

227 

410 

3,060 

4,482 

6,301 

9,081 

XX 

— 

Nctb^iuinds * * ^ 

66 

90 

406 

399 

1,501 

1398 

7,829 

6,570 

xx 

— 

Poland. 

0 

20 

2,981 

765 

112 

745 

36,341 

38,111 

— 

— 

Sweden . 

i... 


1,706 

1.477 

— 


18,265 

22,882 

-X 

XX 

Switzerland .... 

18 

2 

1.724 1 

1,479 

212 

247 

22,053 

20,130 

XX 

XX 

Czeclaoalovakia . . 

29 

390 

5,115 

1,631 

1.437 

2.507 

33,215 

35385 

XX 

— 

VngOBlavia .... 

64 

9 

778 

456 

1,107 

320 

7.690 

6.259 

— 

— 

Cawda . 

1.197 

503 

1.272 1 

809 

6,261 

8.155 

11.973 

18.495 

X- 

— 

United States . . . 

335 

42 

20,362 

7,046 

2.485 

4.405 

147334 

156,050 

— 

XX 

Tcttelt . . . 

75 

0 

18,962 

2388 

507 

408 

224,403 

202,370 

— 

XX 

V 9 4 

78,190 

aim 

158,811 

iom 

s) 847 

0 847 

TOSIMI 

a^sjos 


XX 



































COUKTStXBB 


Auouaz 

Two MomrBt 

(July x-Augttst 3 x) 

Twaxtrs 

jfOirtBt 
(July X* 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

AUGUST 

Two MoirrHS 

(July X'August 31) 

*935 *934 

*934*35 *953*54 

*933*34 


*935 1 *934 

*934*35 1 *933*34 




GoIIm* — (Thousand lb.). 


Tea* — (Thousand lb.). 


Exportitti Cauniriti. 

Brazil ...... 

India. 

Java and Madura . 


Impofiing Coitntiits: 

Oennany . . . , . 

Belgium. 

Prance . 

Or. Britain and N. 

Ireland. 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal. 

Switzerland. . . . 

. 

United States. . . 
Ceylon ...... 

Syria and I^banon. 
Australia. 


\\ExporUng Countries^ 


... X) 163,«5 I) 101.016 1,773,792 Ceylon 

4 203 79 16.521 China. 

8.457 11,682 16,127 65,500 India . 


62 11 

121 

0 0 

2 

4,059 983 

5,869 

712 1,058 

1,130 

. *) 

214 r) 

0 .88 

0 

13 0 

24 

864 701 

1,847 


India. 

Java and Madura. 
Japan . 


\52\\J*»porttng CounirUs: 


Belgium. 

18,962 Irish Free State . 

11,524 France. 

2.712 Gr.Bnt.and N. Ircl. 
553 Netherlands . . . 
115 United States . . 
16,449 Syria and I,ebanon 

4 Algeria. 

0 Union of S. Africa. 
731 Australia . . . . 
New Zealand. . . 


13,644 17,564 31.833 37,591 213.7»t/ 

8,435 10.944 15,432 23.773 

35,861 40.887 65,004 69,560 108,7011 

7.855 8,684 17,020 18,583 120,842: 

. I) 5,024 1) 2,209 30.986,% 


6.197 10,547 12.831 68.83lli 


! 84,6521 145,107] i65,160j Him 


Importing Countrits: 

Germany . 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. 

Spain ...... 

Estonia. 

Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

Prance . 

Gr. Britain and N. 

Ireland. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

I^tvia. 

I,ithuania .... 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland.... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

United States. , . 

Chhe. 

Ceylon. 

Japan . 

Syria and Lebanon 

Algeria. 

Egypt . 

Tunls^. 

Un. of S. Africa ! ! 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . . 

Exporting Countries: 
India. 


25.814 24.161i 
9881 1,206 


4,068 ; 3.047| 


39.606 ! 36,010 


8,4151 8.3271 
3.812! 2.553) 


2,463! 2.2291 
I24.445jl00,066| 


1,475 1,243 


1,653' 

2.1341 

459) 

12,7471 

261 

42i 

7,8201 

15.351! 

I.704i 

) 703,1) 

16,555 
10,659 
3,404 
2,317 
4,877 

271.657 2 

) 908 r) 

578 
1,177 
249 
5.260 
3.228 


Importing Countries: 

I Germany .... 

I Austria. 

) Belgium. 

1 Denmark .... 

1 Spain. 

I l^tonia. 

1 Irish Free State . 

1 Finland. 

1 France . 

I Gr. Britain and N. 

Ireland. 

I Greece. 

I Hungary. 

I Italy. 

> Latvia. 

1 Lithuania .... 

) Norway. 

I Netherlands . . 

) Poland. 

J Portugal .... 

1 Sweden. 

b Switzerland . . . 
I Czechoslovakia . . 
) Yugoslavia . . . 

) Canada . 

) United States . . 

5 Chile. 

1 Syria and Lebanon 

I Algeria. 

1 Egypt. 

5 Tunisia . . . , . 
} Union of S. Africa. 
} Australia . . . . 
I New Zealand. . . 


l\ExporUng Countries: 


China. 

India. 

Java and Madura. 


254359 222,1271 534393 463367 3,131,47S 


76,534 
62 
29 
22 
9 
11 
57 
4,939 
538 
31 1) 
115 
333 
146 
49 
6,003 
12,350 
642 1) 
37 
467 
2362 


3.552! 5.670 7.826 9,207 


40 68 99 150 

723' 313 1,168 485 

... j ... X) 134 1) 240 

63,538* 76,019 119336 138329 


z) t) See notes page 826. 

































































*' »!■»*»» “«™ 2SS? 

ATOUST H0NTH8 

, COUNTKIEd * -August 31 ) COUNTRIES 

X9S5 I X934 1934-35 I 1933*34 1933*34 


TW»LVa ttONtat 

Arx n Tran, MOllTwi 

Awust ^July*s\) 

1935 I 1934 1934-35 I 1933-34 1933*34 


^ MieporttHg Counims 

<3ftoada .... 
Dotniukan R^publ 

K.ntazn . 

Bcaador .... 
Trinidad .... 
■‘tiratteauela. . . . 

Qeyloa. 

MVB and Madura 
mseh Cameroon 
twry Coast . . 
Oold Coast . . . 
N^ria and British 
^meroon . . 

I ''Saint Thomas and 
Prince Is. . . 
tPreoch Togoland 

Importing Countms 

Germany . . 
Belgium .... 

Prance. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ire 
Netherlands . . 
United States. . 
Australia .... 


GaeaOt — (Thousand lb.). 


... 2 ) 8.148 2) 
1.761 61,659 

... 1) 180,791 1)1 
... 2 ) 26 905 2 ) 

946 44.035 

... 2 ) 15,664 2 ) 

344 7.319 

805 2.983 

1.508 47.829 

3,327 94,116 

27,710 520,562 ^ 


1,468 1,519 

1,371 146 


2.456 2.778 14.562 12.286 

406 620 3.999 6,768 

ilt'l 1 AIO Q tit tAA-iO 


412 1.019 

7 24 


8.737 10,029 

4081 315 


\\Exporting Countries' 


Germany. . . . 
Bulgaria . . . 

Spain. 

^tonia .... 
Prance .... 
Hungary. . . . 
Italy . . 

l,atvia. 

I,xthuania . . . 
Poland .... 
Romania . . . 
Sweden . , . . 
Yugoslavia. . . 
USSR.... 
Canada 

United States . 
Argentina . . 

Chile. 

India . . 

Syria and I,eban( 
Algeria . . . 

French Morocco 
Tuni«ia 

Austraha . . . 


52,408 50,1971 1,257,89411,120,5911 1,214,17^ 


importing Countries' 


Germany .... 

9.837] 

16,347 

151,105 

1 202.173 

218,563 

Austria. 

569 

886 

11,345 

9.334 

10.282 

Belgium. 

1,631 

860 

17,851 

22.880 

24.954 

BulgAria. 

75 

86 

789 

714 

798 

Denmark. 

520 

866 

7,507 

8,175 

8.468 

8|»ain. 

1,545 

624 

22.207 

23,960 

24,963 

l^tonia. 

68 

66 

653 

639 

644 

Irish Free State . 

29 

267 

2.639 

4328 

4,449 

Inland. 

20 

18 

231 

141 

153 

{Irknce. 

6,896 

5,512 

83,159 

88.589 

94,378 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

5.858 

2.650 

189.362 

175,608 

176,463 

Greece. 

212 

231 

2,635 

2.712 

2,868 

ttuogary . 

527 

608 

7,615 

6,175 

6.473 

Italy. 

2,767 

891 

25.413 

17.348 

18,47C 

ZAtvia. 

MO 

60 

1,144 

1,532 

1.594 

Xlthuania .... 

53 

15 

717 

518 

545 

Norway. 

357 

483 

6,515 

5345 

5,564 

Netherlands . . . 

8,144 

7.020 

125,036 

118,622 

124.522 

Poland. 

926 

1,164 

14,963 

13,303 

14,253 

Portugal. 


... 1 

) 937 

I) 970 

1.103 

Bweden. 

”842 

593 

11.552 

9.138 , 

. 9.749 

- • • 

295 

547 

15,443 

16,197 

16,455 

Ca^hoslovakia . . 

1.343 

1,400 

20,580 

22.053 

23,m 

Yugoslavia .... 

249 

130 

1,711 

1,451 

1,533 

. 

1,689 

972 

24,533 

21,508 

22.373 

United aftates. . . 

48.367 

24.447 

537,916 

370,036 

412,61C 

lApaii. 

183 

176 

3,142 

2,167 

2333 

AJUStmlia. 

2,381 

1,076 

14,077 

14,359 

16,239 

New Zealand . . . 

... 

... I 

) 3,164 

i) 2,282 

2.483 

Totals . . . 

1 

67,995j 1303,941 

1362,057 1346,800 


importing Countries 


Germany. . . . 
Austria . . 
Belgium . . . 
Denmark . 

Irish Free State 
Finland . . . 

France . . . 

i Gr Bnt and N Irel 
Greece. . . . 

Italy .... 
Norway .... 
Netherlands 
Portugal. 

Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovak^ . . 


Total Wheat and Fleur *) 

(Thousfuid centals). 
a ) NBt Ezpokts. 

4 ) 4 ) 4 ) 2,732 - 

0 0 220 15,620 - 

2 0 0 42 - 

24 0 121 0 ~ 

4 ) 4 ) 11.041 4 ) 

256 531 7.604 17.451 - 

7 44 4 ) 4) - 

320 0 659 0 - 

7 2 584 29 - 

209 234 2,264 1,466 ~ 

. 2,533 139 - 

123 11 1.069 4) - 

9 128 2,551 606 - 

... ... |a) 915 a) 20,362 - 

14,868 9.830 98,518 115,972 - 

4) 1.336 4) 15,124 - 

6,528 11,367 108,701 88,033 - 

. 225 4 ) ~ 

55 168 551 223 - 

4) 33 207 4) 

412 794 7.774 7,214 - 

240 597| 4.557 4,725 - 

. 2 ) 2,158 4) - 

2,989 5,000 64.093 50,651 ~ 

20,049 30,075 316,345 340389 - 

6) Net Imports. 


2,831 23,839 

692 11.341 

1,098 10.124 

227 2,469 

377 ?) 

8.968 119,956 

668 8,728 


I 712 11,590 

408 

5) 5 ) 

!f>) 769 6) 10.748 6) 
I 2 864 


Total Europe . . 16,044] /7.980 224.788] 236,630\ 


United States . . 

Chile. 

Ceylon. 

Chma . 

Indo-Chlna. . . . 

Japan . 

Java and Madura 
Syria and I^ebanon 

Egypt. 

Tunisia. 

Union ol a Africa. 
New Zealand. . . 


1,444 5) 3.904 5) 


836 240 12,522 12 551 

44 37 511 450 

. 1.336 2.414 

. 1,532 1.448 

7 5) 5) 858 

7 22 1,303 130 

. 3) 2 ) 379 

. 2 ) 538 2) 42 


18,448 18323 247336 255,852 


*) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefilcient: 1000 centals of flour > 

а) Excess of exports over importo. — b) Excess of Imports over exports. 

1 ) Data up to 31 July. — 2 ) Data up to 30 June — 3 ) Data up to 31 May. 

б ) ipheat only. 


1 >333,333 centals of gram. 

- 4 ) See Net Imports. — 5 ) See Net Exports 












































STOCKS OF CEREALS 


Stodo of cereals In fermetB' bands In tbs United States on 1st October. 


Products 

% Stocks total production 

1 Stocks in z»ooo centals 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1935 

1934 

1933 

Wheat 

429 

1 

461 

539 

154.345 

137,460 

171.198 

Oats 

813 

844 

83 1 

307,851 

142.812 

194,562 

Maue (old crop) i) 

55 

131 

12 6 

33 990 

149,374 

178,001 


X} Data based on maiae £cr gram 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


1 


Friday or Saturday nearest zst of month 


SPSCIFICATION t 

October 1933 

September 1933 

August 1935 

1 October I934 | 

Octol>er 1933 

1 



1,000 centals 



Wheat 

Canadian in Canada 

134,524 

1 

105.175 

112,073 

128,504 

136 509 

V S in Canada 

0 

0 

0 

509 

1.868 

U S in the United States 

47,822 

37497 

20.843 

72,045 

93.991 

Canadian in the United States 

12 360 

11,143 

6,304 

8 533 

3,451 

Of other origin in the United States 

22 

3 

469 

0 

0 

Total , . . 

I94J28 

153,816 

139689 

219,591 

235819 

Rtp 






Canadian in Canada 

2,178 

1833 

1 1,636 

2,251 

2 763 

U S in Canada 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

U S m the United States 

4,708 

3.954 

3.868 

6,595 

7,262 

Canadian m the United States 

0 

15 

16 

28 

146 

Of other origin in the United States 

1,243 

i 1.417 

1.777 

7 

0 

Total . . 

8»I29 

7.2/9 

7J97 

8,881 

10171 

Barley 






Canadian in Canada 

4.062 

1,708 

1,632 

6,350 

5,126 

U S in Canada 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U S in the United States 

6,681 

4,145 

2,512 

8,517 

9278 

Canadian in the United States 

60 

108 

220 

198 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . 

109 

0 

172 

0 

0 

Total , . . 

10,912 

5,961 

4,536 

15,065 

14,404 

Oats 






Canadian in Canada . . 

3,789 

1,958 

2,051 

4,037 

5.415 

U 8 m Canada 

0 

0 

0 

47 

330 

U S in the United States 

13,189 

8,193 

2,408 

8,407 

16,271 

Canadian in the United States 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

16,978 

10,151 

4,459 

12,491 

22,016 

Maize 






U S in Canada.. 

2 

100 

233 

3,375 

4,316 

Of other origm in Canada . . 

1,257 

1,236 

1,401 

33 

267 

U 8. in the United States . 

1,916 

3,167 

3.149 

35.730 

33,483 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

255 

956 

873 

0 

0 

Total ... 

3,4S0 

5,459 

5,656 

39,138 

38,066 
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Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination Europe* 


Products 

Saturday nearest ist of month 

October 1935 

September 1935 

August 1935 

October 1934 

October 1933 

1,000 centals 

Wheat (and flour in terms of gram) . . . 

14,309 

11,136 

10,142 

19,493 

20,722 

Rye . 

312 

202 ! 

254 

360 

120 

Barley. 

3,936 

2,380 

1,420 

2.868 

2,812 

Oats. 

755 

710 

358 

1.338 

291 

Btaise. 

15,883 

16,776 

14,549 

14,818 1 

14,122 


AuxaosxTY* Bfoomhdtt's Corn Trads Ntws 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany. 



I I,a 3 t day ot month 

Products 

• 

September 1935 

August 1935 

July 1935 

September x934 

1 

September 1933 




1,000 centals 



Wheat: 






Gram. 

30.933 

27.617 

23,396 

35,168 1 

19,828 

Flour for bread. 

2,524 

3,221 

2,884 

2,756 

2.670 

Total i) . . . 

34,438 

32,090 

27,402 

38,995 

23,536 

Rye 






Grain . 

27,935 

25,578 

21,429 

22,827 

17,732 

Flour lor bread. 

1,587 

1,956 

1,'528 

2,209 

1,572 

Total i) . . . 

30,270 

28,453 

23,676 

26,077 

20,045 

BAFLli.Y . 

5,157 

4,180 

2.767 

5,108 

4,105 

Oats . 

3,840 

3,206 

2,235 

1,281 

1.437 


I) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis of the coefficient. x,ooo centals of Wheat flour x, 388.69 centals of wheat, 

2,000 centals of rye flour *>> x, 470.99 centals of rye 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 


Products ^ 

First day of month 

October 1935 

September 1935 

1 August X935 1 

1 October I934 

1 October 1933 

1 1,000 centals 

Wheat: 



1 



Gram. 

3 024 

3,888 

1 4,656 

8,400 

7,200 

Flour grain. 

528 

600 

624 

672 

720 

Total , . . 

3.552 

4,488 

5,280 

9,072 

7,920 

Barley. 

1040 

780 

580 

1,040 

900 

Oats. 

256 

272 

330 

272 

400 

Maize. . ’ ' * { 

2.736 

2,832 

2,256 

3,216 j 

3,528 


t) Imported cereals. 

Authority: BroomhaU's Corn Trado News. 
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Stocks of wheat in Italy* 




I^ast day of month 


I*OCATION , 

July 1935 1 

June 1935 | 

1 May 1935 1 

April 1935 

1 March 1935 




1,000 centals 



Wheat destined for sale by holding pools 
amtnassi collettivi „): 
in collective granaries z) . 


0 

9 

179 

983 

in granaries of producers or other per¬ 
sons . 


0 

2 

9 

99 

Total . . , 

4) 8.636 

0 

II 

188 

1,082 

Wheat in general stores and in free senes 2 } 

6,665 

1,942 

2.414 

3,170 

3,931 

Wheat in bond in the chief entrepot centres 

1,6)4 

1.451 

1,709 

1,422 

886 

Wheat in mills and attached elevators 3 ) . 

(5) 

1,925 

3.014 

5,661 

6.647 

Grand total . . . 

5 ) 16,915 

5,318 

7,148 

10,441 

12,546 


i) Includbig a small quantity of wheat belonging to holding pools which is stored in general stores. — 2 ) Not including 
quantities belonging to holding pools; see previous note. — 3 ) Pro%isional figures referrmg to mills which have a daily capacity 
of not less than 40 metric quintals — 4 ) l^ovisional figure. The provisional figure for 31 August 1035 t 5 > 9 S 3 ,ooo centals. 
— 5 ) The figures of wheat in mills will de published only after complete revision of the method of collecting used hitherto. 


Commercial stocks of cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam i)* 




Saturday nearest ist of month 2 ) 


PRODUCTS AND LOCATION 

October 1935 

j September 1935 

1 August 1935 

October 1934 

October 1933 


1 


1,000 centals 



1 

1 

Wheat* 

! 





Antwerp. 

902 

420 

449 

2.087 

1,726 

Rotterdam. 

512 

179 

238 

1.670 

2,389 

Amsterdam. 

12 

12 

0 

32 

18 

Rye: 






Antwerp. 

36 

38 

61 

193 

47 

Rotterdam. 

61 

119 

143 

187 

159 

Amsterdam.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Barley: 

1 






1 

Antwerp. 

1 

180 

213 

250 

397 

303 

Rotterdam. 

18 

30 

9 

209 

198 

Amsterdam. 

1 

5 , 

13 

24 

10 

1 

Oats: 





1 

Antwerp. 

28 

90 i 

71 

47 

15 

Rotterdam. 

3 

0 

44 

57 

24 

Amsterdam. 

27 

1 

32 

22 

20 

1 30 

1 

Maize: 

1 

i 




1 

Antwerp. 

101 

44 

36 

725 

139 

Rotterdam. 

220 

66 

159 

573 

88 

Amsterdam. 

4 

15 

26 

1 

110 

47 


i) Imported cereals. See note on p. 306 of the Crop Report of April 1934 — 2 ) For Antwerp the data refer to the last 
day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first day of the month indicated. 

AuxhoritibS: Nederlandsche Stlo-, Elevator- en Graanfactor A/i/., Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry for 
Rotterdam, Rotterdam. 
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STOCKS OF COTTON 

Stocks of cotton on band in the United States. 


I^OCATXON 

I,ast day of month 

Septcmb..r 1935 

1 August 1933 

1 July 1935 Ijbeptember 1934 

September 1933 

1 1,000 centals 

1 

In consuming establishments. 

3,487 

3,136 

3,838 

5,139 

5.711 

Id public storage and at compresses . . . 

34.792 

28,679 

27.930 

37,064 

36,368 

Total . . 

38,279 

31,815 

31,768 

42,203 

42,079 


Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



1 Thursday nearest ist of month 

Ports 

October 1935 j 

September 1935 

August 1935 1 

j October 1934 1 

1 OctoUr 1933 


1 I 000 centals 

Bombay x). 

1.804 

2.152 

2.404 

2.864 

2.559 

Alexandria 2 ) .,, , . 

773 

3 ) 438 

541 

1.438 

1.779 


x) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. — 2 ) Prom February 1954 quantities consumed m Alexandria ot 
returned to the interior of the country are not included, prior to that date quantities returned to the interior are included 
— 3 ) Figure corrected after a rcMSion oi tht stocks of Achmouni Zagoia cotton which, at the end ot the stison, Wvre i 6 o,ooo 
centals instead of 93,000 centals bee table p /34 

AaiBORinBS. East Indtan Cotton Ass and Commisston de la Bourse de Mxnet-el-Bassal, 


Stocks of cotton In Europe. 


Thursday or Friday nearest xst of month 


I/OCATION, DBSCRIPTION 

October 1935 

Septcnilicr 1935 

August 1935 

October 1934 

October 1933 




1.000 centals 



Great Bntatn: 






American. 

643 

704 

847 

1.436 

2,163 

Argentine. Brazilian, etc. 

184 

179 

221 

972 

184 

Peruvian, etc. . 

330 

347 

309 

529 

400 

Bast Indian, etc. 

148 

239 

213 

317 

219 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

848 

868 

982 

1,262 

884 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, Australian 

• 89 

126 

156 

300 

296 

Total . . . 

2,242 

2,463 

2,728 

4,816 

4,146 

Bremen' 






American. 

437 

539 

566 

1.427 

1.967 

Other . 

320 

433 

304 

232 ! 

121 

Total . . . 

757 

972 

870 

1,659 

2,088 

Le Havre: 




American . 

236 

233 

321 

537 

786 

French colonies .... 

20 

17 

14 

37 

14 

Other. 

85 

88 

89 

99 

44 

Total , . 

341 

338 

424 

673 

844 

Total Ccustinent x). 






American. . 

955 

1.147 

1,293 

2,365 

3,361 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

284 

282 

214 

152 

60 

E Indian. Australian, etc . 

164 

217 

237 

176 

136 

Egyptian . 

no 

173 

203 

114 

103 

W. Indian. W. African, E African, etc. 

131 

196 

129 

188 

76 

Total . . . 

1,644 

2,015 

2,076 

2,995 

3,736 


X) Includes Bremen, l,e H[avre, and other Continental ports. 

AUTBOiUTXBS; Liverpool Cotton Ass and tfor I^e Havre) Bulletin de correspondence de la Bourse du Havre, 
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Stocks of cereals bel<mginft to formers In Germany. 



1 % stocks: total production | 

1 Stocks in x 

,000 centals 

Products 

30 Sept. 

30 Sept. 

30 Sept. 

30 Sept. 

30 Sept. 

30 Sept. 

30 Sept. 

30 Sept, 


1935 

i 1934 

1 

I9J3 ic) 

1932 1 ) 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

Winter wheat. 

74 

72 

77 

74 

69,800 

i 62.700 

1 

83,600 

71,100 

Spring wheat. 

87 

82 

91 

87 

7,500 

10,600 

13.600 

12.400 

R 3 re. 

76 

74 

76 

75 

126,600 

124.100 

144.700 

136.800 

Winter barley. . .. 

58 

54 1 

57 

48 

12.800 

8.200 

9.000 

6.600 

Spring barley. 

81 

81 

81 

80 

42.100 

1 44.900 

49,200 

45,700 

Oats. 

90 

90 ' 

91 

91 

106,600 

108.200 

139.500 

133,400 


I) Average betivcen d,ita on 1*5 September and 15 October. 

Authority: Markthenchtstelle beitn Reichsndhfstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. I. A ). 


Butter prices in Bois le Due. ^ 

The price of butter sold in the Netherlands consists of the basic price and the con¬ 
sumption tax which changes according to requirements. The relevant infbrmation is 
reproduced in Government Measures affecting Agricultural Prices^ No. i, p. 49 to 51 and 
No. 2, p, 113 to 116 (No. 3 in the Press). The prices at Zutphen have not been published 
since the beginning of August and they are therefore given here in Netherlands cents 


per kg. 




Date 

Average price 

Date 

* Average price 

2 August 1935 . . . . 

. 150 

30 August 1935 . . . . 

. 150 

9 )> )< . . . . 


Average August p . . . . 

. m 

16 >• . . . . 


6 September » . . . . 

. 156 

23 ^ • • • . • 

. M7 

13 « . . . . . 



Egg prices in Roermond, 

Prices of white Dutch eggs, 57/58 grs. each, in Roermond, have not been published 
in the Crop Report for some time. The quotations omitted are now given expressed in 
florins per 100. 



for export 
into 

Germany 


nggs 
for other 
destination'* 


Date 


Hggs 

for export 
into 

Germany 


Rggs 
for other 
destinations* 


26 July 1935. 2.95 3.05 23 August 1935. 3'9<> 2*90 

2 August» . '‘SS 3^ ” ” . 3.90 2.90 

9 A » . 3.60 2.55 6 September » . 4.10 2.90 

16 » » . 3.90 2.80 13 » » . 4*10 2.90 

























WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations are, unless otherwise stated, spot. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly.) 






37 

Sept. 

20 

Sept. 



Avbragb 


Descriptxon 

October 

1935 

October 

X935 

4 

October 

*935 

Sept. 

October 

October 

Commercial 
Season x) 


1935 

1935 

1935 

Z934 

1933 

X934-35 

1931-34 

Wheat. 

Budapest: Tisxa wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 











(pengd p. quintal). 

18.42 

17.95 

16.92 

16.05 

16.15 

") 15.85 

16.33 

7.68 

16.67 

9.70 

Bmila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

410 

405 

415 

400 

400 

395 

* 460 

341 

*420 

*375 

Wianipeg:No i Manitobii (cents p. 60 lb ) 

90’/. 

92 Va 

94 V, 

89*/. 

95'/, 

90 V. 

78 V, 

60 V, 

81 V, 

67 Vt 

Chlcago:No. 2 KardWinter (cents p. 6 o lb.) 

122 

n. 123 V. 

126Va 

121 

») 121 V, 

116 V, 

n. 105 V. 

n. 84 

104V4 

89 V. 

Minneapolis: No. x Northern (cents p. 60 










lb.) 2 ) . 

126 

135 Va 

141 

136 V, 

138V. 

135 V, 

Ill Vi 

83 V. 

IIOV. 

89 V, 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 










60 lb.). 

136 Va 

139 V. 

142 V. 

134 

133 Vs 

127 V, 

113 V, 

92 V. 

113 V, 

98 V, 

Buenos Aires (a):Barletta, 80 kg. p. hectol. 








(paper pesos p quintal). 

9.00 

9.10 

9.40 

8.90 

9.40 

8.64 

6.55 

5.40 

6.86 

5.85 

l{:arachi:Karachi white, 2 % barley, i % % 
impurities (rupees p. 636 lb.). . . . 











26-10-0 

25-6-0 

25-2-0 

23-11-0 

24-5-0 

23-1-6 

20-11-3 

21-15-9 

22-5-9 

22-2-4 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden- 











burg stations; km. p. quintal) 3 ) . 

«) 19.80 

“) 19.80 

«) 19.80 

*») 19.60 

”) 19.60 

'») 19.60 

19.80 

18.20 

20.29 

18.65 

Hamburg (c. 1. f., Rm. p. qumtal): 


10.35 

10 58 








No. 2 Manitoba 4 ). 

10.10 

9.90 

10.45 

9.88 

8 44 

7.35 

8.95 

7.94 

Barusso 5 ) . 

8.42 

8.50 

8.59 

8.32 

8.57 

8 00 

6.28 

6.54 

6.50 

6.22 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 








58.25 


Home-grown. 

92.00 

92.00 

92.00 

91.00 

88.00 

86.50 

64.10 

69.10 

63.00 

No. X Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) . 

118.00 

120.00 

115.00 

118.00 

114.00 

112.25 

74.85 

66.50 

86.10 

67.65 

Barusso (in bond). 

103.00 

104.00 

100.00 

100.00 

94.00 

92.25 

51.70 

54.75 

60.90 

53.00 

Palis: Home-grown (delivery regional 











depots; 76 kg. p. hi.; frs. p. quintal) 6 ) 

81.00 

8 I.OO' 

83.00 

84.00 

84.00 

85.00 

111.00 

121 00 

91.50 

125.65 

London: Home grown (sh. p 504 lb.) 7 ). 

28/- 

28/3 

27/6 

27/- 

25/9 

24/3 

21/9 

20/4 V, 

22/4V, 

20/10 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) 











French (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q 

n q. 

19/1IV, 

n. q. 

• I 9 / 8 V 4 

n. q. 

South Russian (on sample) ... 

30/1V.' 

30/9 

30/10V. 

29/6 

31/10 V, 

29/4 V, 

n. q. 

18/5V, 

n. q. 

•19/5V, 

No. 1 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 

34/10 Va 

35/3 

35/9 

34/1V. 

u)35 9 

34/0 Vi 

30/7 V. 

24/2 V* 

31/7V4 

26/9 

No. X Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

34/6 

35 V. 

35/9V. 

n. 33,7 V. 

n.36/lV. 

33/MV. 

30/3 

i 24/7Vi 

31/2 Vi 

26/7 

No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

31/lOVt 

32/6 

33/9V. 

n.31/7Vi 

n 33/10' , 

31/4Vi 

27/8 Vi 

! 22/9 

28/5 V4 

24/5 V, 

White Pacific. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*20/5 

Rosafi (afioat) 8 ). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.31/6 

n.30'- 

n.31 3 

29/- 

21/3 

18/11 

22 3 V, 

19/5 V. 

Australian. 

31/9 

32/1V. 

32/3 j 

30/9 

31/7V. 

29/10 Vi 

26/5 Vi 

22/1 

26/0 V. 

23/4 

Milan ( 6 ): Home-grown, soft,« Buono mer¬ 










cantile » 76-78 kg. p. hi (lire p. q.) 

111.00 

111.00 

IO 8 . 50 ; 

107.50 

109.00 

109 00 

87.25 

81.25 

95 80 

83.85 

Genoa: Sicilian Durum (c.i.f.;lire p.quint.) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

109.00 

107.75 

♦ 113.05 

107.85 

Genoa (c.i.f.; U. S. I p. quintal): 











No. 2 Manitoba (Pacific). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

3.35 

• 2.57 

* 3.38 

* 2.87 

No. 2 Canadian Durum 9 ). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

4.08 

2.68 

• 4.09 

3.11 

Bahia Blanca, 79 kg. p. hi. 10 ) . . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

111/6 

n. q. 

• 111 /- 

* 93/6 

Rye. 

BerUn: Hbme-grown (free at Branden¬ 





j 






burg stations, Rm. p. quintal) 3 ) . . 

16.10 

16.10 

16.10 

15.90 

15.90 

15 90 

15.80 

14.70 

16.29 

15.34 

Hamburg (c i.f.; Rm. p. quintal): Plata, 











72-73 kg p hi. 

5.22 

5.38 

5.30 

5.21 

5 38 

4.91 

6.28 

4.85 

5.76 

4.76 

Budapest: Pest rye (pengo p. quintal) . . 

16.05 

15.70 

14.55 

14.15 

14.15 

“) 14.00 

12.06 

4.17 

12.08 

5.24 

Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quint.). 

13.12 

13.12 

1 12.87 

12.50 

13.75 

12.87 

17.00 

14.50 

14.82 

14.32 

Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb) . . . 

41V. 

44 

45 Va 

41V, 

43 V, 

40 V, 

56 

41V, 

52 V, 

47 V, 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.) . . 

50 V, 

52 Va 

56 Vi 

49 V. 

50 V, 

47 Vi 

75 V, 

60 V. 

67 V, 

63 

Groningen (c): Home-grown (fl. p. quint.). 

6.70 

6.82 

6.80 

6.85 

6.80 

6.63 

7.13 

1 

• 6.98 

7,35 

6.65 


* Indicates that the product during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. =« not quoted. —n. « nominal. 
— a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

i) August-July. — 2) Prom 9 Aug. 1935, No. i Dark Northern Spring. — 3) i Oct. 1933-15 Aug. 1934, for wheat, and 
1 Oct. 1933-15 July 1934, for rye: minimum prices; subsequently, fixed producers’ pnces for the pnce region of Berlin city, ^e 
Government Measures, No. 2, p 57 . — 4) Prom Nov. 1934, No. i Manitoba. — 5) Year 1933, 79 kg. p. hi.; subsequently, 80 kg. — 
6) 16 July 1933-23 December 1934, minimum prices on the farm increased by transport coats from farm to Paris stations. 
For the regulations on milling see Government Measures, No. 2, pp. 69-73. — 7) From Aug. 1933, prices on the farm. — 8) Aug.- 
Oct. 1933, 63 Vi lb. p. bushel; Nov.-Dee. 1933, 63 lb.; year 1934, 64 lb.; subsequently, 63 % lb. — 9) From Dec. 1934, No. x. 
Can. Dur. •— 10) Prom Feb. 1934, prices in sh p. 1000 kg. — 11 ) 13 Sept.: 15 50; 6 Sept : 15 72; Aug. aver, (revised): 15.49; 
July aver, (revised): 15 . 45 * — 12) Pnce of the preceding day. — 13) New crop. — 14) Parcels from Port Churchill; 33/7 ^4. — 
13) 13 Sept: 13.75; 6 Sept.: 14 00: Aug. aver, (revised): 14.19; July aver, (revised): n.22. 


























833 - 


S 


Average 


Description 

18 

October 

t 935 

IX 

October 

1935 

4 

October 

1935 

27 

Sept. 

1935 

20 

Sept. 

1935 

Sept. 

^935 

October 

1934 

October 

1933 

Commercial 

Season x) 






1 

1 




X 934*35 

1933-34 

Barley. 

Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 



1 

i 





15.75 

19.60 

• 15.87 

p. quintal). 

^ 17.00 

») 17.00 

’) 17.00 

V 16.50 

V 16.50 

') 15.81 

21.87 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

250 

250 

265 

260 

265 

244 

270 

114 

•246 

•154^ 

Prague: Malting, av. qual. (crs. p. quintal)2) 

128.00 

128.00 

128.00 

126.50 

126 50 

126.50 

128.00 

89.75 

131.70 

• 9420 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

31’/* 

32 V. 

34 V. 

33 V. 

35 V. 

33 V. 

54 

30 Vs 

45 Vi 

36 V. 

Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) 

48 

48 

42 

46 

46 

45 V, 

79 V* 

46 V. 

72*/. 

54 

Minn^polis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) . 

39 

40 

42 

41 

41 

40 V. 

73 Vi 

43’/* 

67 */, 

45 Vi 

Berlin: Home-grown fodder (free at Bran- 


] 



i 


15.70 

16.22 

16.16 

• 16.17 

denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 3) 4). 

16,40 

16.40 

16.40 

16.20 

16.20 

16.20 

Antwerp: Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 

75.00 

75.00 

73.50 

75.00 

j 73.00 

72.25 

70.85 

38.75 

69.45 

49.35 

I,ondon: English malting, best quality 







43/6 

44/4 V, 

38/- 

• 39/5Vs 

(sh. p. 448 lb.) 5). 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

t/iverpool and London (c.i.f, parcels; ship, 
ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 





1 



12/3 V* 

* 19/2 Val 

•I3/9V. 

Danubian, 3 % impurities. 

Russian (Azofi, Black Sea). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.22/- 

15/1 V, 

15/9 

I5/I0V, 

•) 15/6 

•) 16/IV. 

15/4 V. 

n. q. 

12/4 V. 

n. q. 1 

•13/7*/, 

No. 3 Canadian Western. 

I 6 / 8 V 4 

17/- 

17/6 

17/IV. 

V I 7 / 7 V, 

16/10*/* 

22/9 

15/7V. 

21/10'/, 

17/9V« 

Californian malting (sh, p. 448 lb.) . . 1 

•) 25/6 

•)26/- 

•)25/7 V. 

n. q. 

21/6 

•21/- 

n.35/6 1 

26/3 

•31/6 


Plate (64*65 kg. p. hi). i 

15/6 

16/- 

16/6 

16/- 

m‘i, 

15/10 

’V20/2V,' 

13/2 

18/4 


Persian. i 

•) 15/6 

•) 15/9 

•)I6/- i 

•) 15/7 V, 

•) 16/- 

15/4 1 

21/2V* 

n. q. 

18/6 

•l4/0‘/. 

Groningen a): Home grown, winter (fl.p.q.) 

4.92 

5.00 

4.92 1 

4.92 

4.92 

4.58 ! 

5.43 , 

i 

4.56 

5.30 

4.44 

1 

Oats. 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

320 

320 

290 

290 

290 

277 

1 

i 

n. q. 

n.I28 

n. q. 

♦148 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 

33V. 

34 V. 

35 V. 

35 V. 

36 V. 

36 V. 

41V, 

29 V, 

«•/. 

33';, 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 

31V. 

33 

34 Vi 

34*/* 1 

33 V. 

32 V. 

54 V, 

32 V. 

50 V. 

37 V. 

Buenos Aires 6): Current quality (paper 









5.39 

3.65 

pesos p. quintal). 

6.50 

6.85 

7.00 

7.30 

7.60 

7.17 

5.41 

3.59 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden¬ 









16.39 

14.92 

burg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 3) . . 

’) 16.00 

') 16.00 

’) 16.00 

’) 15.80 

’) 15.80 

V 15.80 

15.90 

14.10 

Paris: Home grown, black and other (de¬ 









48.50 

48.00 

livery regional depots; frs,p. quintal). 

54.25 

52.40 

51.75 

49.25 

50.50 

48.95 

54.25 

49.65 

London: Home grown whitc(sh.p.3361b,)3) 

19/6 

19/6 

19/6 

19/6 

19/6 

19/IV. 

20/- 

17/- 

20/10 

18/IV. 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f, parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb.): 









20/lOV. 

• 17/4 

Canadian, No 2 Western (Pacific! 6) . . 

’) 18/3 

’) 18/9 

’)18/I0V. 

V 18/6 

a. q. 

')*18/4 

21/0 V, 

n. q. 

Plate (f. a. q.). 

17/- 

I7/4V, 

17/9 

16/lOV. 

17/6 

16/4V. 

12/11 

1I/4V. 

13/0 V. 

10/2 

Milan (c) (lire p quintal): 



1 







50.70 

Home grown. 

99.00 

99.00 

99.00 

99.00 i 

99.00 

98.75 

57.50 

50,00 

61.25 

Foreign. 

93.50 

93 50 

91.50 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

57.50 

47.50 

60.45 

50.05 

Maize. 











Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

’)220 

V230 

’)230 

V235 

V 240 

V231 
‘V 83 V. 

n.203 

169 

•223 

•173 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.) . . 

87 

87 V. 

87 V. 

84 V. 

85 V. 

• 78 

38 Va 

78 V. 

46 V. 

Buenos Aires (6); Yellow Plata (paper 










4.26 

pesos p. quintal). 

4.52 

4.60 

4.72 

4.45 

4.87 

4.53 

6.38 

3 49 

5.72 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 






§5 00 




48.35 

YeUow Plata. 

57.50 

57,00 

55.00 

58.75 

56.00 

51.00 

43 00 

53.70 

Cinquantino (Argentine Cuarentino ") 

61.50 

63.50 

62.00 

64.00 

58.00 

58.10 

56.75 

48.35 

58.25 

58.00 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 








•17/1 


i 

16/9*/* 

Danubian. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

21/9 

• 20/- 

Yellow Plate. 

16/9 

16/lOV. 

17/3 

16,- 

«)16/6 

17/- 

15/1IV* 
“)16/5V* 

20/8V, 

14/llV* 

19/8 V* 

16/7 

No. 2 White fiat African. 

17/6V. 

17/7 V, 

17/6 V* 

»)17/4VJ 

23/1 V, 

; n q. 

2I/4V. 

1 D. q. 

Milan (c): * Alto Milanese » (lire p. quint.) 

81.50 

81.50 

78.50 

77.50 

83.50 

80.25 

49 50 

44 00 

58.50 

38.80 


• Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. = not quoted. — n. =» nominal. — 
a) Prices of preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 

i) Barley and oats: August-July; maiae: May-Apnl. — a) Prom August 1934, monopoly price, paid to producers, for deliver 
Prague. From August igaSi good quality, not less tlian 68 kg. per hectoliter 3 ) From 16 July 1934 for fodder barley, and 
from z August 1934 for oats, fixed producers' prices for the price region of Berlin city. See Government Measures, N* 2 , p. 57 . 

— 4) Sept. 1933- June * 934 » spring barley, average quality. •— 5 ) From Aug. 1933 . prices on the farm. — 6) June-Dee. 1934 and 
from May 1935, Atlantic. — 7 ) New crop. — 8) Shipping October. — 9 ) Shipping Nov.-Dee. — zo) New crop; shipping Jan.-Feb. 

— II) 6 Sept, (revised): 79 ‘/a. — * 2 ) Shipping Oct.-November. 





















f 


Description 


Rice (mined). 

Vaknda (a): Ko. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 

quintal). 

MUan (b) (lire p. quintal): 

Vialone, oiled. 

Maratelli, oiled. 

Otiginario, white. 

Baagoon: No.a Burma (rupees p. 7500 lb.) 
Saigra (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 
No. X Round white, 25 % brokens . 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens. 

kCarseilles (a): No. i Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 

p, quintal). 

Z^don (a) (c. i. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch, oiled; .... 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy . . 
No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma) . 

No. I Saigon. 

Siam Super, white. 

Tokyo: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 
quality, yen p koku). 


Linseed. 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Antwerp: Plate (in bond, frs. p. quint.). 
I^ondon (c. i f.; £ p. long ton): 

Plate (delivery Hull). 

Bombay bold. 

Duluth: No. x Northern (quotations of 
terminal market, cents p. 56 lb.) , 


Cotton seed. 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): 

Upper Egypt. 

Sakellaridls. 

]/>ndon:Sakellandi8 (c.i.f., delivery Hull; 
£ p, long ton). 


Cotton. 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p lb.) . . 
New York: MiddUng (cents p. lb.) . . . 
Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g. (terminal 
market quotations; rup. p. 784 lb.). 
Alexandria (talaris p. kantar): 

Sahxllaridis, f. g f. 

Ashmuni-Zagora, f. g. f. 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.). . . 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.) . . 
I«e Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.). 
Z,iverpool (pence per lb): 

MiddUng, fair. 

MiddUng. 

S&o Paulo, g. f. 

C. P. Oomfa, superfine. 

M. g. Broach, f. g. 

Egsrptian Sakellaridis, f g. f. 

Upper Egyptian, f. g. f. 









Average 


x8 

IX 

4 

27 

20 




1 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Commercial 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

X935 

X934 

1933 

Season x) 









1934 

X933 

56.50 

54.50 

54.50 

54.50 

54.50 

55.50 

49.65 

44.25 

46.95 

43.10 

166.00 

157.00 

152.50 

152.50 

152.50 

153.00 

149.50 

174 25 

177.10 

198.20 

146.00 

142 50 

138.50 

137.50 

140.00 

138.00 

126.50 

122 . 0 c 

138.05 

139.90 

128.00 

127.50 

126.00 

128.00 

133.50 

132.35 

98.35 

83.75 

102.80 

95.50 

280 

•) 277 Vi 

270 

270 

265 

262 V. 

2«’/. 

185 

201 */. 

194V* 




4.56 

4.66 

•) 4.40 

3.46 

3 69 

3.25 

4.08 

... 

... 

... 

4.32 

4.37 

‘) 4.12 

3.30 

3.50 

3.09 

3.90 

65 00 

6600 

66.00 

68.00 

60.00 

63.25 

48.50 

50.75 

45.95 

53.10 

‘)12/3 

‘)1I/10V. 

‘)11/10V. 

‘) n/7V. 

‘)11/10V. 

T 12/2 

n. c. 

13/6 

•10/9 

12/5 V* 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. c. 

n. q. 

•)12/7*/, 

9/4*/, 

II/IOV* 

11/2*/* 

‘) 15/9 

‘)14/P/. 

VI3/10V. 

‘)13/ 7V. 

‘)l3/10Va 

V 13/9*/, 

•)17/8*', 

19/6 

17/3*/. 

I6/9V. 

8/10 Vt 

8/7 Vi 

8/4 V, 

8/6 V* 

8/4 V» 

8/1 

8/0 V* 

6/3 V* 

6/7V. 

6/6 V* 

8/3 

8/4 Vi 

8/4 V. 

8/3 

8/4*', 

7'IOV. 

6 /IOV 4 

6/8*/* 

6/3*/, 

6/9 V* 

9/9 

10/4 Vi 

10/- 

9/11 V. 

10/- 

9/9 

8/1 

8/- 

7/5 

8/1 */, 

31.20 

31.20 

31.70 

31.60 

31.70 

31.67 

30 30 

20.72 

26.09 

2162 

13.25 

13.65 

13.85 

13 85 

13 55 

12 99 

12.65 

9.91 

12.74 

10.56 

152 50 

155.00 

151.00 

148.00 

140.00 

14100 

107 00 

108 25 

107.60 

111.70 

10-8-9 

10-17-6 

11- 0-i) 

nlO-IO-0 

n 10-0-0 

ti. 9-16-3 

10-0-11 

1 9-16-10 

10- 0-8 

9-11-11 

13-5-0 

13- 3-9 

13- 5-0 

13- 1-3 

12-17-6 

12- 7-6 

11- 8-9 

11- 1-3 

11-17-0 

11-5-4 

•) 175 

•) 174 

•) 176 V* 

V74V.| 

172^', 

165 V. 

•) 184*/, 

•) 174 V* 

186 Vi 

156V* 









X934‘35 

I93^'^4 

65.3 

67.1 

61.7 

61.9 

61 1 

63 2 

45.8 

39.9 

62 0 

41 8 

62.3 

63.9 

58.5 

57 7 

56 3 

582 

43.3 

36.2 

57 7 

• 375 

n. 6-6-3 

n 6-13-9 

n. 7-5-0 

n. 6-2-6 

n. 6-0-0 

ti. 6-4-4 

4-13-9 

’ 4-2-6 

5-18-7 

4-5-11 

11.12 

11.06 

11.20 

10 68 

10.83 

10 69 

12.62 

9.22 

1247 

10.90 

11.25 

11.20 

11.35 

10.75 

10.95 

10.80 

12.52 

9.52 

12.46 

11.07 

’) 215 

’) 214 

0 218 

») 205 

V 206 

') 200*/, 

V 209*/, 

*) 189 V* 

230*/* 

197 

n. 15 00 

14.65 

14.65 

14 45 

14.35 

14 32 

1444 

12.49 

15.20 

14 44 

12 05 

12.30 

12.17 

12.00 

n. 12.00 

11.99 

12.66 

10.56 

13.34 

11 63 

13 26 

13.39 

13,40 

13.08 

13.23 

13 02 

14.34 

10.76 

14 38 

12.56 

n. 6 40 

n. 6.30 

n. 6.45 

n. 6.15 

n. 6 15 

n. 6.00 

n. 5.42 

n. 4.34 

n. 6.04 

n. 481 

236.00 

233.00 

235.00 

222.50 

227.00 

222.85 

250.25 

212.50 

250.75 

229.85 

n. 7.40 

n. 7.50 

n. 7.59 

n. 7.40 

n. 7.53 

a. 7.30 

n. 7.98 

a. 6 61 

n. 7.95 

n. 7.11 

6.40 

6.50 

6.59 

6.40 

6.53 

6.30 

6,93 

5.48 

694 

6.02 

6.70 

6.75 

674 

6 55 

6.68 

6.45 

6.88 

5.81 

6.99 

6.13 

5.71 

5.74 

5 70 

5 37 

5.44 

5.27 

5.13 

4.73 

5 73 

4.92 

5.62 

5.65 

5.63 

5.30 

5.37 

5.20 

5.12 

n. 4.40 

5.61 

4.62 

8.88 

8.67 

8.70 

8.52 

8.42 

8.29 

8.171 

7.12 

8.52 

8.07 

6.93 

7.14 

7.38 

7.19 

7.42 

7.21 

7.15 

6.22 

7.55 

6.64 


^ Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. » not quoted. — n. » nomnal. 
a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. 

X) Cottonseed: Sept.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. 2 ) Price of 12 Oct. — 3 ) 13 Sept.: 4 . 22 ; 6 Sept.* 4 . 14 . — 4 ) 13 Sept.: 3 . 90 ^ 
6 Sept.: 3 . 91 . — 5 ) New crop. — 6) December futures. — 7 ) April-May futures. 





























-835 


s 



18 

October 

zz 

October 


27 

Sept. 

20 

Sept. 


Avbraox 

« 


Dbscriptzon 

4 

October 

Sept. 

October 

October 

Commercial 

Season 


X935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

X935 

X934 

1933 

X934 

X933 

Bacon. 

Itondon, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.); 

English, N» x, lean sizable. 

95/- 

95/- 

89/6 

90/- 

85/- 

85/3 

86/3 


91/2 


Danish, N« x, sizable. 

95/- 

95/- 

89/- 

89/- 

85/- 

85/- 

86/9 

76/6 

87/11 

74/5 

Irish, if* X, sizable.. . 

94/- 

95/- 

89/- 

89/- 

84/6 

84/- j 

86/1 

80/3 

90/5 

83/4 

Uthuanian. N° i, sizable. 

92/- 

92/- 

86/- 

86/- 

81/- 

80/9 1 

81/- 

68/3 

82/- 

65/5 

Dutch, N” X, sizable. 

94/- 

94/- 

87/- 

87/- 

82/- 

82/3 1 

83/- 

69/- 

84/- 

67/6 

Polish, N® X, sizable. 

90/- 

90/- 

84/- 

84/- 

79/- 

78/9 1 

80/- 

67/- 

80/11 

63/10 

Swedish, N® i, sizable. 

94/- 

94/- 

87/- 

87/- i 

82/- 

81/9 i 

82/6 

73/6 

84/4 

70/- 

Canadian, N® z, sizable. 

90/- 

90/- 

84/- 

84/- 

79/- 

78/9 1 

80/7 

68/- 

80/3 

64/6 

Butter. 

Copenhagen (b): Danish (crs. p, quint.). . 

246.00 

236.00 

230.00 

230.00 

, 230.00 

225.00 

189.00 

191.75 

160.75 

171.00 

I^euwarden, Commission for butter quo* 
tations (ft): Dutch (cents p.kg ) . . 

71 

65 

58 

58 

58 

58 

43 

68 

44V.' 

60 

Zutfen, auction: Dutch (price for home 
consumption ; cents p. kg.) x) . . . 

163 

162 

155 

155 

155 

157*/* 

146 

162 

147 V. 

159V. 

Germany (c) (fixed prices; Em. p. 50 Kg.) 2): 
Butter with quality mark. 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

131.00 

128.69 

129.04 

112.72 

Creamery butter. 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

122.00 

123.00 

120.87 

106.25 

London {dy. English creamery, finest qua* 
lity (shilUngs p. cwt.). 

140/- 

HO/- 

140/- 

135/4 

i 135/4 

132/2 

106/10 

144/8 

109/6 

140/10 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.) : 

Danish creamery, unsalted. 

Estonian, unsalted. 

136/- 

132/- 

129/- 

129/- 

! 

129/- 

126/3 

111/4 

111/9 

98/8 

103/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

i n. q. 

n. q. 

61/10 

* 90/2 

*67/11 

•84/4 

Latvian, unsalted. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

61/9 

90/6 

•69/3 

•82/9 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

Argentine, finest, uusaltcd. 

! 123/- 1 

111/- 

105/6 

105/6 

106/6 

101/7 

71/- 

115/6 

80/4 

103/4 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

r 96/8 

•68/3 

•77/10 

Sitierian. salted. 

n. q. 

119/- 

; 109/6 

102/- 

' 98/6 

99/1 

62/1 

1 82/9 

•66/- 

•73/5 

Australian, finest, salted. 

123/6 

123/- 

116/6 

114/6 

110/- 

109/10 

67/- 

97/- 

70/2 

80/- 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 

123/- 

124/- 

1 117/6 

115/6 

110/6 

110/3 

67/- 

96/10 

72/7 

81/1 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire p. quintal) : 
Parmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality, pro¬ 
duction X 933 3) . 

765.00 

765.00 

765.00 

1 

765.00 

765.00 

746.25 

760.00 

1,050.00 

724.30 

989.00 

Parmigiano - Reggiano, ist quality, 
production 1934 3 ) . 

700.00 

705.00 

705.00 

' 705.00 

705.00 

687.50 

622.50 

865.00 

614.60 

806.00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . . 

550.00 

575.00 

575.00 

575.00 

570.00 

568.75 

415.00 

425.00, 

412.60 

473.70 

Rome: Roman Pecorino, choice (lire p. q) 

^1,075.00 

M.075.00 

♦1,075.00 

♦1,025.00 

875.00 

912.50 

♦ 662.00 

847.00 

658.65 

1,029.00 

Alkmaar : Edam 40 -f* (40 % butterfat, 
with the country’s cheesemark}factory 
cheese, small (fiorins p. 30 kg.) . . 

Gouda: Gouda 4 5-{-(whole milk cheese, with 
the country's cheesemark) home made 
(florins p. 50 kg.). 

23.00 

23.00 

24.00 

28.00 

23.50 

22.50 

20.62 

21.75 

20.98 

/ 

22^40 

27.00 

27.50 

27.50 

28.50 

24.00 

24.25 

24.62 

1 26.87 

22.52 

26.59 

Kempten (c) (Rpf. p. % kg.): 

Soft cheese, green, 20 % butterfat . . 
Emmenthal from the AUgau, whole 
milk cheese, ist quality. 

26 

26 

26 

26 1 

26 

26 

26 

23 V. 

23 Vi 

20 V. 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

72 V4 

71 

71V. 

72 V. 

London, Provision Excliange {a) (shill, 
p. cwt.): 

English Cheddar, finest farmers , . . 

65/- 

65/- 

65/- 

65/- 

63/6 

63/10 

85/- 

81/6 

•83/5 

86/3 

English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected . 

81/8 

77/- 

70/- 

81/8 

79/4 

78/9 

83/5 

115/2 

83/4 

94/4 

Italian Gorgonzola {d) . 

109/8 

110/10 

110/10 

110/10 

110/10 

109/11 

81/8 

84/- 

82/9 

85/3 

Dutch Edam, 40 -1- (<f). 

59/6 

61/6 

67/6 

65/6 

55/6 

55/10 

51/- 

62/8 

54/5 

59/8 

Canadian, finest white. 

61/- 

‘) 61/- 

♦) 59/6 

♦) 58/- 

♦) 55/6 

*) 55/1 

51/3 

52/7 

54/- 

59/8 

New Zealand, finest white. 

61/3 

61/3 

59/3 

58/3 

55/3 

54/9 

49/3 

48/11 

46/5 

46/10 


• Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. —n. q. not quoted. —n. » nominal — 
a) Average prices of Thursday and Friday morning.—&} Thursday prices. — c) Wednesday prices. — Average prices for the week. 

i) See note on page 831. — 2) See note on page 306 of the Crop Report of April 1934. — 3) Prices of z933-cheeBe ai* 
compared for the preying years with those of cheese made in 1932 and in X931 respectively; prices of x934-cheese with tbos^ 
of cheese made in 2933 and 1932. The yearly averages refer to periods from Sept, to August. — 4) New make. 






























Dbscrxption 

z8 

Oct. 

1935 

zz 

Oct. 

1935 

4 

Oct. 

1935 

27 

Sept 

X935 

20 

Sept. 

1935 

Sept. 

X935 

Oct. 

X934 

Average 

Oct. 

1933 

Commercial 
Season x) 










1934 

1933 

Eggs. 











Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual. 











(frs. p. xoo). 

83.00 

77.00 

68.00 

62.00 

62.00 

58.75 

68.50 

73.00 

42.80 

48.40 

Denmark (a)* Danish for export (crs. per 











quintal). 

... 

146.00 

136.00 

136.00 

136.00 

123.60 

150.00 

155.00 

103.60 

105.85 

Roermond, auction: Dutch, 57/58 gr. 











each, white (fl. p. 100 ) 2 ): 











Fixed price for export into Germany. 

4.80 

4.40 

4.40 

4.10 

4.10 

») 4.10 

5.32 

5.17 

3.96 

3.48 

Price for other destinations. 

4.40 

4.40 

4.30 

4.00 

3.30 

*) 3.27 

4.25 

5.17 

3.34 

3.48 

Warsaw ( 6 ): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 











each, different colours (zloty p. 1440 , 











including box). 

128.00 

122.67 

108.33 

104.17 

100.00 

96.87 

116.19 

129.80 

106.50 

123.60 

Berlin (c): German, big, new laid (Rm. 











p. 100 ): 











marked • GIS >, 65 gr. each . . . 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.06 

12.00 

10.37 

10.41 

marked «GIB», 55/60 gr. each. . 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

11.14 

9.03 

9.05 

i:^ndon, Hgg Exchange (d) (sh. p. great 











hundred): 











English, National mark, specials . . . 

18/6 

18/6 

17/6 

17/6 

19/6 

18/7 Ve 

20/1 V. 

19/9V. 

15/5 

15/10*/i 

Belgian, 15 ^ lb. p. 120 . 

13/3 

12/1 V» 

ll/lV. 

lO/lOVa 

lO/IOV. 

10/8 Vi 

n. q. 

• 12/11 

• M/OVi 

• 11/1 

Danish, x 8 lb. p. z 2 o. 

14/lOV. 

13/7 V. 

13/1 V. 

13/- 

13/1 V. 

12/lOV, 

15/3 

14/10Vi 

I2/5Vi 

12/9Vi 

Northern Irish, 18 lb. p. 120 .... 

18/- 

18/- 

17/6 

17/- 

17/9 

17'5 Vi 

17/4 

19/8 V. 

• iZIVI, 

15/1 

Dutch, all brown, 18 lb. p. 120 . . . 

16/6 

16/1 V, 

15/3 

14/4 V. 

13/11 

I4'2V4 

15/1IV* 

•17/10 

13/5 

•u/io^/, 

Polish, 51/54 grams each 3 ). 

8/3 

7/lOVs 

7/8 v. 

7/6 

7/6 

7^5 V. 

7/9 

8/1 Vi 

6 , 10 */, 

• 7/4Vi 

Chinese, violet. 

9'6 

9/6 

9/3 

9/3 

9/- 

9'OVi 

8/6 

9 3»/i 

• 8/3V. 

•9/10 

Australian, z 6 lb. p. 120 . 

13/1V. 

12 /iov. 

12 /- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

12/1 Vi 

11/10 

• n/5Vi 

* I2/4V. 

Maritime freights 











(Rates for entire cargoes). 









1934-35 

1933-34 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 











Danube to Antwcrp/Hamburg.l (shill, per 

n. q. 

n. 14/6 

14/6 

14/- 

14/- 

•14/- 

n 13/9 

14'3 

• 13/11 

• 14/1 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamb. / long ton) 

10/6 

10 /- 

10 /- 

9/9 

9/9 

9,9 

10 /- 

I0'9 Vi 

• 9/11 

10/3 

8 t. John to Liverpool 4 ) . . \ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 1/6 

• 1/11 

Port Churchill to United King-i 











dom.f/chill n#»r 

n. q. 

n. q. 

2/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.2/9 

n. q. 

• 2/9 

• 2/9 

Montreal to United Kingdom . 

1/7 V, 

1/7 V, 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/8 Vi 

1/6 

• l/ 6 Vi 

* 1/4 Vi 

Gulf to United Kingdom 4 ). .[ 40 oid,) 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

• 2/6Vi 

New York to Liverpool 4 ) . . ] 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

Northern Range to U.K./Cout. / 

2h 

2 /- 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 1/9 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per 











long ton). 

19/6 

19/6 

n. 19/- 

17/- 

17/- 

17/- 

n. 20/6 

n. 18/6 

•18/lV. 

• 20/1 

Vancouver to Yokohama 4 ) (U.S.A. | p. 











short ton) 5 ). 

... 

... 

. . 

... 


... 

2.93 

2.15 

... 

2.41 

t^a Plata Down Rivet 6 ) \ 











/Bahia Blanca to U.K./ J 











Continent. f . . 

’) 16/6 

•) 16/6 

*) 16/6 

*) 15/9 

’) 15/9 

*) 15/9 

15/3 

12/9 Vi 

14/11 

14/1 

U Plata Up Rlver 7 )/Neco- } 











chea to U.K/Continent. . ( 

•) 17/9 

•) 17/9 

17/9 

•) 17/- 

•) 17/- 

•) 17/- 

16/1 Vi 

14/1 Vb 

16/2 

15/9 

Western Australia to U. 1 






1 





K./Continent...... f 

•) 24/6 

*) 24/6 

•) 24/6 

•) 24/6 

*) 24/6 

•) 24/6 

27/4 Vb 

•23/8 

24/6 

23/10*/i 










1934 

1933 

ShipmentB of Rice. 











Saigon to Europe. i (shill, per 

24/9 

24/9 

24/6 

24/- 

23/- 

23/- 

27/3 

n.23/- 

24/2Vi 

23/5V. 

Burma to U. K./Continent . . * long ton) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

i n. q. 

1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•23/3 

• 23/lV. 


• Indicates that the product, or the maritime freight, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. 
not quoted. — n. »» nominal. — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated. — 6) Average prices for 
weeks commencing on preceding Mondays. — c) Prices Thursday to Saturday of each week. — d) Prices of preceding Monday. 

x) Shipments of wheat and maise: Aug. - July. — 2) See note on p. 307 of the Crop Report of April 1934. — 3) From 
Nov. 1933, 51/ 5a grams each. — 4) Rates for parcels by liners. — 5) May-Oct. 1934 and from 25 Jan. 1935, Canadian |. 
6) ** Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires, ta Plata and Montevideo. — 7 ) “ Up River” includes the ports on the 
Paranii River as far as San Uorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Uorenzo (Coh^tine, Santa F^ and Paran&) are subject 
to an extra rate of freight. — 8 ) See note on p. 831 — 9) Minimum rates. 




















AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES BY COUNTRIES 




1 Average 

Groups 

Description 

vSept. 

-August 

July 

April- 

June 

1935 

July- 

Sept. 

1934 

Juiy- 

.Sept 

1933 

Agricultural 
year 2 ) 



1935 

1935 

1935 

I934‘35 

1933-34 


GERMANY (Prices in Reichsmarks per quintal) 


A I 

tWheat (Berlin) 3) . 

19.60 

19 96 

20.80 

20 77 

19.53 

17.99 

1 20.18 

18.58 


tRye (Berlin) 3). ... 

15.90 

15 70 

16.80 

16.77 

15.70 

14.52 

1 16.22 

15.26 


tBarlev, feeding (Berlin) 3 ) 4). 

16.20 

16 00 

16.35 

16.67 

• 15 45 

• 1527 

I* '6.14 

16.17 


tOats (Berlin) 3 ). 

15.80 

16.90 

16.90 

16 87 

16.24 

13 70 

1 16 43 

14.62 


§Rcd potatoes (Berlin). 

4.30 

5 74 

•) 10 72 

4.80 

* 5.63 

• 2,06 

* 4.95 

* 3.04 

A II 

fOxen, live weight (Berlin). 

84.00 

83.40 

82 60 

81.53 

70 07 

67.73 

76.28 

64.67 


Calves, live weight (Berlin). 

106 60 

92 20 

84 60 

78 80 

65.07 

71.07 

68.75 

68.63 


tPigs, (220-265 lb ), live weight (Berlin) .... 

103.00 

102 80 

99 40 

91.13 

92.80 

83 47 

93 87 

85.03 


Milk, fresh (Berlin) . 

14.50 

14 50 

14.50 

14.50 

14.50 

13.85 

14.50 

14.07 


t Butter with quality mark . 

26000 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

259 50 

243.82 

260 12 

253.54 


tCheese, Emracnthal variety (Kempteii) . . 

154.00 

154.00 

154.00 

151 83 

142 00 

143.08 

146.75 

142.25 


tFresh eggs (Berlin) (per 100) . 

11.50 

11 50 

10 20 

9 00 

9 68 

9.87 

10.27 

10.78 

B I 

Basic slag (Aachen) 5) . 

0.240 

0.240 

0.240 

0 223 

0 265 

1 0.265 

0.240 

0.254 


§Superphosphatt* of hme 18 % (Hildesheim) 5 ) . 

0.314 

0.314 

0.303 

0.309 

0.314 

! 0.308 

0.309 

0.316 


fpotash salts 38-42 % (mine stations) 5) . . . . 

■) 6.65 

’) 6 65 

•) 6.65 

') 6 55 

0 170 

I 0 169 

’)* 6.70 

0.167 


Sulph 4 ite of Ammonia 5) . . 




0.710 

0.630 
0 92D 

[ 0.630 

0.676 

0,676 


Nitrate of lime 5 ) • • • • - 




0.990 

1 0.920 

0.952 

0.952 

B II 

Wheat bran (Hamburg) . . . . 

1*2.28 

ii’32 

12.32 

12.30 

12.17 

' 9.21 

12.13 

11.06 


lyinseed cake (Hamburg) . 

17 30 

17 30 

15 30 

15 30 

16.59 

: 15 33 

15.62 

16.67 


Coconut cake (Hamburg) . 

1740 

17.40 

15 30 

15.30 

1591 

15 25 

15.44 

16.58 


Groundnut cake (Hamburg) . 

16.90 

16 90 

14.50 

14.50 

1517 

i 15 12 

14 66 

15.89 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg) . 

15.50 

15.50 

i 

13 00 

13 00 

13 79 

13.60 

13 19 ! 

14.49 


BELGIUM (Prices in Belgium francs per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (.\ntwerp). 

86.50 

79.60 

80.35 

80 65 

71 00 

76 65 

68.60 

63.90 


Rve (Antwerp) . 

70 00 

69 30 

75.75 

78 30 

68 35 

48.67 

70 65 

45.75 


Barley (.Antwerp). 

77.50 

77.80 

89.00 

96.93 

7100 

59.15 

82 45 

58.45 


Oats (.Antwerp). 

81 10 

85.60 

98.40 

95.95 

69 60 1 66 90 

76.25 

60.95 

A II 

Oxen, live weight (Curcgcm-AnUerlecht) . . 

468 00 

469.00 

473.00 

477 00 

484.00 

519 00 

457 00 

503.00 


Calvo'', live weight (Curcgem-Andcrlecht) 

718.00 

712 00 

655.00 

601 00 

635.00 

671 00 

641 00 

733 00 


Pigs, live weight (Curegem-Andcrlcclit) .... 

730.00 

660 00 

592 00 

493.00 

439.00 

570 00 

530 00 

496.00 


Butter (Antwerp). 

2.042 00 

1,804 00 

1,589.00 

1,586.00 

1,878.00 

2 050.00 

1.782.00 

1.875.00 


Eggs (Antwerp) (per 100 ). 

58.75 

54 00 

44 25 

32 60 

42 45 

44 00 

42 80 

45.95 

B I 

Basic slag (Brussel.s) 5 ). 

1 49 

1 50 

n, 1.52 

•n.I.60 

1 35 

1 70 

1 35 

1.55 


Superphospliatc of lirac (Brussels) 5 ). 

") 1.60 

:*) 1 60 

• 1.65 

1.68 1 

1.55 

1.85 

1.50 

1 1.83 


Svlvinde-Kamitc, 14 % (Brussels). 

2400 

23 50 

* 15.00 

15.00 

16.65 

24.90 

14 65 

25.00 


^Nitrate of soda, 15 'a % (Brussels). 

99 25 

97.75 

97 75 

97 75 

89.25 

90 65 

93 25 

92.65 


t)Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % (Brussels)... 

84.00 1 

82.50 

82.50 

82.50 

74 00 

74.00 

79 10 

79.10 

B 11 

Maue, Plate (Antwerp). ' 

55 00 i 

53.70 

53 95 

62 40 

55 80 

44 90 

55 55 

47.83 


Eisecd cake (Brussels) . ’ 

88 00 1 

87.30 

81 75 

89 15 

92 50 ! 

1 86.00 

89 05 

84.25 


Coconut cake (Brussels) .... 

95 00 

95.50 

95.00 

94 00 

76 15 i 

' 80 65 

85 35 

74.80 


Groundnut cake (Brussels). 

92 50 1 

90.00 

90 00 

93 00 

78 00 1 

79 55 

84 40 1 

77.60 


Palm kernel cake (Brussels). 

1 

n. q. 

1 

n. q. 

1 1 

n. q. 

n q 

83 00 

78 00 ! 

1 

• 82.80 1 

75.80 


DENMARK (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Copenhagen) . 

• 13.00 

12 94 ' 

11.45 

11.03 

H08 * 

13 70 

11.65 

' 11.96 


Bariev (Copenhagen). 

• 12.10 

12 28 

11 90 

12.55 

14 32 

12.22 

13 48 

12.13 


Oa t s (Copeii lia gen). 

• 11 90 

12 88 , 

13.13 

13.16 

13 68 i 

12 08 

13.31 , 

12.12 

A II 

tPigs, live weight . ^. 

153.00 

162 40 : 

174.00 

166 67 

162.93 1 

134.20 

161 30 i 

141.00 


tButter (Copenhagen). 

225.00 

187 00 i 

169.50 

157 97 

165 37 1 

178 48 

179.65 i 

161.05 

1 

tFggs . 

123.60 

117.50 , 

78 80 

67 47 

102 33 i 

96 17 

104.90 

101.05 


• Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted — t Indicate'- that the senes is pub* 
lished in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and used in the table of average monthly prices in gold francs 
per quintal. — § Indicates that the series is published in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics 

j) Each quarter a list is published for several countries contauiing prices of plant (A I) and animal (A II) products sold by 
the farmer as well as of fertilizers (B I) and of concentrated feeding stutfs for livestock {B II) bought by the farmer. In 
cases where the market is not indicated, the price is the average one for the country. — 2 ) July to June — 3 ) See note (3) 
oil pp. 832 / 3 . — 4 ) >See note ( 4 ) on p 833 — 5 ) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in 100 kg — 6 ) Early potatoes. — 
7 ) Price per 100 kg. of potash manure salt 40 %, free at buyer’s station. — 8 ) Delivery price. 







































Average 

Gioups 

DascaiPTioN 

Sept. 

August 

July 

April' 

June 

1935 

July- 

Sept. 

1934 

July 

Sept. 

1933 

Agricultural 

year 

i 


1935 

1935 

1935 

1934-35 

1933-34 


DENMARK {continued) 


Superphosphate 18 %. 

5.85 

6.09 

6.45 

6.45 

6.12 

6.13 

6.28 ; 

6.28 

Potash salts 40 %. 

12.95 

12.29 

12.05 

12.05 

11.93 

13.21 

11.85 

13.67 

Sulphate of ammonia. 

14.95 

15.36 

16.20 

16.20 

15.40 

14.59 

15.47 

15.29 

Nitrate of lime. . 

14.90 

15.31 

16.15 

16.15 

15.30 

14.41 

15.58 

15.13 

Rye, Imported (Jutland) ■ .. 

11.91 

11,25 

9.26 

9.84 

12.67 

9.62 

11.25 

10.50 

Maize, Plate (Jutland). . 

12.45 

11.93 

9.60 

10.95 

13.03 

10.37 

11.95 

11.72 

Wheat bran, Danish (Copenhagen). 

11.02 

10.80 

10.24 

10.07 

10.76 

9.81 

10.80 

10.03 

Cottonseed cake (Copenhagen). 

13.90 

13.45 

12.96 

13.12 

13.73 

13.66 

14.19 

13.07 

Sunflower-seed cake (Copenhagen). 

13.82 

13.45 

12.82 

12.74 

13.61 

13.93 

14.13 

12.55 

Groundnut cake (Copenhagen). 

14.90 

14.17 

13.78 

13.70 

14.03 

14.39 

14.35 

13.63 

Crushed soya extraction residue (Copenhagen) . 

13.72 

13.02 

12.62 

13.09 

13.83 

13.92 

13.71 

1 

12.97 


FRANCE (Prices in francs per quintal) 


A 1 

fWheat (Paris) i).I 

85.00 

71.60! 

73 25 

79.65 

118.50 

117.05! 

96.50 


Rye (Paris).! 

58.00 

58.001 

50 00 

60 35 

64.00 

71.00! 

* 61.35 


Barley, malting (Paris). 

58.00 

58.00! 

50.0C 

61.35 

67.35 

79.351 

65.65 


tOats (Paris). 

48.95 

40.80 

37 84 

46.00 

56.20 

55.151 

49.80 


§Wine, red, lo® (Montpellier) (hectol.). 





96.35 

80.2Q 


A II 

fBeef, dead weight (and quality) (Paris). 

503.00 

473.00 

514 00 

500.00 

534,00 

537.001 

488.00 


fMutton, dead weight (Paris)( 2 nd quality). . . . 

1.019.00 

984.00 

964.00 

993.00 

1.069,00 

I.OO9.O0I 

1,032.00 


fPigs, live weight (Paris). 

406.00 

392.00 

366.00 

343.00 

418.00 

615.00 

370.00 

B I 

§Basic slag, 18 % (Thionville). 

18.55' 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

22.50 

22.5(1 

21.65 


ISuperphosphate 14 % (North and East) ... 

25.00 

26.75 

26.75 

26.75 

26.75 

27.25 

26.75 


fSylvmite, minimum 12 % 2 ). 

14.70 

14.70 

1500 

15.00 

15.00 

14.40 

15.00 


Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk). 

73.50 

n. c. 

n. c 

83.85 

♦ 80.00 

86.15 

• 82.70 


Sulphate of ammonia 20,4 % . 

78,00 

85.00 

83.75 

86.00 

• 85.00 

87.43 

• 85.65 

B II 

I,inseed cake (North). 

58.00j 

53.00 

54 00 

55 75 

72.40 

63.43 

67.05 


Coconut cake (Marseilles) 5 ). 

60 00 

57.00 

57.50 

55.15 

61.35 

60.00 

58.75 


Groundnut cake (Marseilles). 

51,001 

50.00 

! 49.00 

43.00 

52.50 

1 

i 55 00 

1 1 

49 15 


124.00 

72.25 

79.25 
48.55 

n. 100.00 
531.00 
1,099.00 
502.00 


22.50 , 
27.25 
16.30 
87.75 


65.25 

60.00 

53.35 


GREAT BRITAIN (Prices in shillings and pence; “A” per cwt: “B” per long ton). 


Wheat. 

4/9 

4/10 

5/6 V* 

5'3 

5/2 

5/8 V, 

5/0 

4/11 

Barley, feeding .... . 

lO/l V 4 

7/10 Vi 

6/7 

7/1 

9/2 'U 

8 /n v« 

8/3 v, 

8/9 Vi 

Oats. 

6/1 */. 

6/5 

7/7 V. 

7/2 V 4 

6/5 V 4 

5/6 V.. 

6/9 V, 

5/9*/. 

§Potatoes (Doiidon). 

6/1 V. 

7/5 

* 7/- 

6/1 V* 

• 6,8 

* 4/8 v« 

• 5/8 V» 

*4/8 Vt 

fBeef, dead weight (I^ondon). 

62/6 

64/1 

68/7 

63/6 

69/1 

64/2 

64/5 

64/6 

fMutton, dead weight (Dondon). 

82/2 

81/8 

86/4 

97/- 

96/11 

77/4 

95/4 

86/4 

fPork, dead weight (Eondon). 

78/10 

70/- 

67/2 

767 

78/5 

73/4 

82/6 

83/3 

Butter (Dondon). 

132/2 

121/4 

113/10 

108/6 

IIO/I 

135/10 

110/8 

123/1 

fCheese, Cheddar (London). 

63/10 

59/7 

n. c 

86/- 

74/8 

68/7 

83/- 

•82/3 

Eggs, fresh (London) (per 100 ). 

15/6 

14/7 

12/- 

9/3 Vi 

13/2 

13/9 V. 

12/9 V* 

12,^9 

§Basic slag 14 % (Dondon). 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

Superphosphate, 16 % (London). 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

Kainite 14 % (Eondon). 

55/- 

55/- 

54/- 

54/- 

• 56/- 

64/8 

54/6 

61/2 

§Nitrate of soda, 1$ % % (London). 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

154/- 

159/- 

152/6 

156/4 

§Sulphatc of ammonia 20.6 % (London) . . . . j 

136/- 1 

134/- 

145,- 

145/- 

138/4 

135/- 

I4I/4 

140/3 

Bran, British (lA)ndon). 

Bran, middlings, imported (Eondon) .... 

112/7 1 

98/6 

99/2 

103/6 

116/7 

98/- 

117/- 

102/10 

108/9 

103/6 

106/7 

102/11 

118/1 

92/6 

II5/1 

94/1 

Linseed cake, English (London). 

Cottonseed cake (London). 

162/- 

162/- 

162/- 

165/3 

199/1 

177 /- 

182/1 

183/2 

93/2 

92/- 

92/- 

92h 

97/7 

102/7 

%/l 

92/- 

Palm kernel cake (Liverpool). 

117/- 

121/- 

125/- 

125/- 

121/10 

118/7 

124/5 

117/5 


*, §: See notes on page 837 . 

I) See note (6) on page 832 . — *) From August 1933, rich sylvinite, 18 %. — 3) Prom January i935» prices in Coudekerque. 














































Avbraob 


rtOUPS 

Description 

Sept. 

August 

July 

AprU- 

July. 

Sept. 

1934 

July- 

vSept 

1933 

Agricultural 

year 



1935 

1935 

1435 

June 

1933 




ITALY (Prices in lire per quintal) 


A 1 


A II 


B I 


B II 


fWheat, soft (Milan). 

Wheat, hard (Palermo). 

Oats (Milan). 

tMaize (Milan). 

Rice, Maratelli (Milan). 

Hemp, fibre. 

§ 01 ive oil “ Sopraffino locale " (Bari). 

§Wine, ordinary, ii® (Bari) (hectol.). 

fOxen live weight (Milan. 

Lamb, dead weight (Rome). 

Pigs, live weight (Milan). 

tCheese (Parmigiano-Reggiano) (Milan) ... 

Eggs, fresh (Milan) (per zoo). 

Wool, Italian (Rome). 

Superphosphate of lime, 14-16 % (Milan) . . . 

Chloride of potash (Milan). 

Nitrate of lime, 15 16 % (Milan). 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20-21 % (Milan) . . - 

Cyanamide of calcium, 15-16 % (Milan) . . . . 

Copper sulphate (Genoa). 

Wheat bran (Genoa). 

Rice bran (Milan) .... . ... 

Linseed cake (Milan) .... . . . 

Groundnut cake (Milan) . . . . 

Rapeseed c<ike (Milan) . 


109.00 

103 40 

92.10 

110.45 

83.65 

83.85 

94.95 

84.15 

135.00 

130.00 

123.00 

124.00 

99.65 

106.00 

110.15 

104.90 

98.75 

88.35 

• 67.50 

n. 67.50 

54.30 

49.45 

39.90 

50.70 

80.25 

81.50 

78.25 

75.10 

58.15 

48.85 

61.55 

50.80 

138.00 

131.10 

128.60 

132.10 

126.70 

147.25 

128,00 

144.10 

< •. 

360.00 

356.00 

=‘)358.00 

249.00 

264.00 

283.73 

273.00 

555.00 

545.00 

553.00 

556.00 

538.00 

395.00 

539.00 

440.00 

65.00 

75.00 

75.00 

66.63 

53.00 

64.00 

63.00 

60.00 

254.00 

262.00 

248.00 

251.65 

249.00 

227.00 

252.00 

229.50 

718.75 

760.00 

n q. 

*)616.00 

• 775.00 

* 785.00 

*601.00 

*6I5X)0 

445.00 

450 00 

352.00 

353.65 

372.00 

413.00 

355.00 

395.00 

687.50 

672.00 

630.00 

623 65 

677.00 

988.00 

629.50 

857.00 

41 40 

36.75 

35 60 

29 40 

33.10 

37.15 

36.45 

40.00 

1,481.00 

1.337.00 

1,300.00 

1,143.00 

729.00 

690 00 

933.00 

*727,00 

19.55 

20.35 

1 19 30 

1895 

20 45 

21.35 

19.80 

21.10 

42 50 

42.50 

43.25 

43.50 

63.00 

70.30 

53 35 

1 66.60 

74.55 

79.50 

78.50 

78.15 

71 65 

77.75 

74 25 

, 78.45 

71.35 

78.50 

77.35 

77.00 

72.75 

77.50 

74.25 

77.40 

52.40 

57.00 

57.00 

57.00 

55 15 

58 80 

55.80 

58.70 

129 60 

106.20 

100 50 

100.85 

• 86.50 

*112.10 

89 25 

96.85 

62.75 

62.60 

53 50 

48.15 

46 70 

27.45 

44.95 

34.10 

69.60 

62.50 

55.00 

50 55 

38.45 

19 60 

43 45 

27.25 

81.00 

70.90 

61.75 

61 00 

52 80 

39.70 

59.25 

46.20 

68.00 

58.70 

49.25 

44.85 

33 25 

37.35 

39.40 

33.35 

39.75 

36.70 

36 50 

39 25 

28 10 

21.30 

35.55 

24.75 


NETHERLANDS (Prices in florins per quintal) 


A I ; W'heat (Groningen). 

Rve (Groningen) ... . . . 

Barky (Groningen). . . 

Oats (Groningen) ... 

Peas (Rotterdam). 

Flax, fibre (Rotterdam) . . 

IPotatoes (Amsterdam). 

A II 1 Beef, dead weight (Rotterdam). 

|tPig=;, live weight (Rotterdam) . . 

tButter for export (Lceuwarden). 

I Butter for home consumption (Zutfen) i) . . 
ItChcese, Edam 40 % (All^aar) . . 

I Cheese, Gouda 45 % (Gouda) . 
tEggs (Roermond) (per 100) ... 

B I Basic slag 2). , . . 

Superphosphate, 17 % . 

Kainite 2 ) . 

Nitrate of soda 15 ^ to 16 % . . 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 ^ . 

B II Maize (Rotterdam). 

Linseed cake, Dutch .... 

Coconut cake. Dutch . , ... 

Groundnut cake, Dutch. 


10.00 

12.65 

12.50 

12 20 

1 12.03 , 

* 11.50 

1182 

12.13 

6.63 

* 6 37 

7.20 

7.27 

!* 7 67 

* 3.49 

* 7.37 

• 6.36 

4 58 

* 4 01 

4.75 

5.11 

5 23 : 

: 4 55 

5.32 

4.33 

5.80 

* 5 22 

6.11 

6.43 

6 10 

1 4 13 

6 17 

4.99 

9.30 

9.50 

n q 

9 47 

* 8 97 

,* 985 

• 9.36 

• 8.50 

54.00 

54 50 

56.00 

59.33 

43 17 i 

1 48 33 

52.87 

48.92 


i 



* 607 

* 4 30 


* 5.30 

49.50 

48 50 ! 

49 50 

52 33 

60 00 

, 56.17 

55 92 

57.71 

44.50 

1 39.50 i 

35.50 

35.17 ! 

30 67 ; 

j 35.17 

33 37 

35.92 

58.00 

46 25 i 

43.00 

37.04 

41.83 

60 67 

44.00 

53.15 

n. q. 

n q ; 

146 00 

148.54 

144.75 i 

1 163 00 

148 12 

154.17 

45.00 

33 00 

28 00 

26.27 

43 60 ! 

1 40 06 

35 84 

42.40 

48.50 

40 00 

34.00 

30.20 

44 16 

! 50 34 

39.34 

48.64 

3.31 

1 

3.27 

2.52 

2.36 

3.65 1 

1 3.32 

3.44 

4.00 

0.089 

0 087 

0,087 

0.090 

0.110 

0.126 

0.102 

0.120 

1.75 

1 77 

1.77 

1.64 

1.75 

! 1 92 

1.68 

1.91 

0.089 

0 076 

0.068 

0.068 

0.068 

0.140 

0.068 

0.090 

5.70 

5 62 

6.25 

6.59 

6.01 

1 6.21 

6.24 

6.07 

4.80 

4 72 

5 25 

5 11 

4.74 

i 4.70 

4.90 

4.72 

4.81 

4.26 

4.24 

4 59 

5 36 

; 371 

5 03 

4.53 

5 56 

4.95 

4 92 

5 19 

6.91 

1 6 17 

6.20 

6.35 

5 58 

5 20 

5 29 

5 69 

6.05 

1 5 57 

6.01 

5.27 

5.45 

4.76 

4.67 

1 

4 78 

6.02 

5 27 

551 

5.17 


POLAND (Prices in zlotys per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Warsaw). 

18.52 

15 45 

16.38 

17 38 

20 04 

27.31 

18.63 

22.09 


tRye (Warsaw). ... 

12.87 

10 77 

12.12 

13 91 

16 22 

17 04 

14.99 

14.95 


tBarley (Warsaw). 

15.81 

n q 

15.25 

17.36 

20 40 

• 15.75 

19.87 

* 15.55 


Oats (Warsaw). 

15.08 

14 75 

15.88 

15 89 

15 75 

15.58 

15.31 

13.69 

A II 

Oven live weight (Warsaw). 

66.00 

65.00 

62 00 

58.33 

65 63 

62.62 

60.06 

67.30 


Pigs., live weight (Warsaw). 

105.00 

103.00 

81.00 

60.33 

78.75 

109.70 

66.92 

98.65 


Butter (Warsaw). 

311.00 

297.00 

253,00 

257.67 

234.00 

302.00 

260.00 

311,00 


tEggs (Warsaw) (per 100).. . . 

6.73 

6 42 

6.25 

5.24 

5 79 

7.12 

6.88 

7.99 


*, t» see notes on page 837. 

i) Before January 1933, quotations in Maastricht (page 425 of the Crop Report of June 1933)- — 2) Prices per unit of ferti- 
zer material in 100 kg. — 3) Price in June: 359.00. — 4 ) Controlled average 












































Description 

Sept. 

August 

July 

April* 

July. 

July- 





June 

Sept. 

Sept. 


*935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1933 


Agricultural 

year 

X 9 S 4-35 X 933 -S 4 


POLAND 


B I 

Superphosphate 1) . 

0.61 

0.61 

0.60 

0.60 

0.60 

0.62 

0.60 


Potash salts, 25 % 2) . 

9.03 

9.03 

8.83 

8.95 

8.44 

10.92 

8.60 


Sulphate of ammonia 3). 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

25.0C 

20.70 

B II 

Wheat bran (Warsaw). 

9.37 

8.80 

9.69 

11.20 

11.60 

11.25 

11.03 


Rye bran (Warsaw). 

8.25 

7.45 

8.87 

10.05 

10.44 

9.09 

9.72 


Dinseed cake (Warsaw). 

16.75 

16.45 

17.45 

18.00 

19.13 

17.70 

17.69 


Rapeseed cake (Warsaw). 

12.75 

11.55 

12.45 

12.35 

14.36 

13.81 

13.20 


SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Stockholm) . 

« 

15.40 

• 15.00 

19.001 

17.99 

17 08 


Rye (Stockholm). 


14.35 

* 13.85 

17.00 

16.66 

16 06 


Barley (Stockholm). 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 12.70 


Oats (Stockholm). 


n. q. 

* 11.25 

11.34 

11.66 

11.97 

A TI 

Oxen, live weight (Gdteborg). 



57.00 

56.00 

51.00 

45.45 


Pigs, live weight (Gdteborg). 



82 00 

82 00 

78.35 

56 37 


Butter (Malmd). 


iio.oo 

215.00 

218.00 

230.00 

230.00 


Eggs (Stockholm) . 


128.00 

126 00 

97 20 

73.07 

93 87 

B I 

Superphosphate, 20 % . . ... 


7.45 

7.80 

7.80 

7.80 

7 80 


Potash salts, 20 %. 


7.30 

6.05 

6.05 

6.05 

6 05 


Nitrate of soda . 


l». q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 


Calcium cyanamide . 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

B II 

Maize, Plate . 


15.35 

15.22 

15 19 

15.69 

14.47 


Wheat bran . 


12.60 

12.33 

12.37 

12 70 

12.28 


Groundnut cake . ... 


18.15 

17.40 

17 17 

17 04 

15 65 


Cotonaseed cake. 


16.65 

15.85 

15.50 

15,33 

13 85 


Stoy meal. . .... 


17 25 

16.68 

1 

16 65 

16 68 

15 39 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Prices in Czech, crowns per quintal) 


Wheat (Prague) 4). 

163.00 

162.00 

190.00 

180 201 

168 10 

149 00 

173 10 

146 30 

Rye (Prague) 4). 

126.00 

125.00 

147 00 

138.50| 

128 50 

81 30 

132 60 

98 20 

Malting Barley (Pnvguc) 4). 

126.50 

125.00 

143.50 

135 50 

126.50 

* 88 90 

131 35 

*90.85 

Oats (Prague) 4). 

112.50 

112.00 

131.00 

122 80 

118 70 

74.50I 

119 10 

IIM 

Edible potatoes. 

62.50 

75.00 

135 00 

44.50I 

72 85 

27.50 

4H.55 

35 35 

Hops. . . 

3.315.00 

4.415 00 

3,335 00 

4,085.00 

3.775 00 

4,585 00 

4,095.00 

3,774.00 

Beef, dead weight. . 

875.00 

850.00 

800.00 

792.00 

725.00 

750.00 

744.00 

744.00 

Veal, dead weight . . 

775.00 

800 00 

775.00 

833.00 

550.00 

675.00 

663 00 

644.00 

Pork, dead weight. 

1,105,00 

1,075 00 

937.00 

926 00 

825 00 

946 00 

813 00 

782.00 

Butter. 

1,825.00 

1,725.00 

1.775 00 

1,850.00 

1,825.00 

1,800.00 

1,790 00 

1,785.00 

Fresh eggs (per 100)... . . 

54.15 

51.65 

46.65 

41.25 

43.35 

49 25 

51.35 

54.15 

Basic slag, 15 % . 



34.85 

34.85 

34.85 

34.85 

34.70 

34.80 

Superphosphate, 16 to 18 % . 

Kainite, 14 % . 



48.50 

48.50 

48.50 

49.80 

48.50 

48.95 



19.10 

19 15 

18 05 

20.45 

18 10 

19.25 

Nitrate of soda. 




130.00 

• 125.00' 

n. q. 

*129.15 

* 125.00 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 14 %. 



123.40 

123.40 

121 75 

123.95 

122 00 

122 70 

Maize, imported. ’ 

108.00 

i 08.00 

106 00 

107.85 

89.25 

67.25 

102.70 

68.10 

Wheat bran (Prague) 5) . 

105.00 

* 105.00 

87.00 

92.80 

97.85 

61.35 

95.75 

69.80 

Rye bran (Prague) 5). 

103.00 

* 103.00 

85.00 

90.80 

96 50 

61 35 

93.95 

69.20 

Crushed sova (Prague) 5)6). 

142.00 

142.00 

145.00 

144.65 

• 106.00 

99.15 

• 132.20 

*94.40 

Rapeseed cake (Prague) 5)7). 

117.50 

117 50 

120.50 

120.15 

92.35 

87 80 

109.30 

84.25 

Einseed cake (Prague) 5)8). 

139.50 

139.50 

142.50 

142.15 

• 114.00 

93.15 

• 133.25 

* 92.00 

Groundnut cake (Prague) 5)9). 

150.00 

150.00 

153.00 

152.65 

102.35 

98.15 

133.80 

*89.85 

■ices per unit of fertilizer material in 100 kg.. — ; 

2) New series from July 1934 onwards. Potash salts 

20 %. — 

3) New 


series from Jiily iq 34 onwards.— 4) Until the end of July 1934, average wholesale market prices; subscqxicntly, producers prices. 

— 5) Until the end of July 1934, average wholesale market prices; Aug -Nov,, manufacturers, selling pnees; subsequently, who- 
lesalers* selling prices. — 6) From Aug. 1934, soyabean cake, delivery at Uovosice. — 7) From July 1934, delivery at I^ovosice. 

— 8) From Dec. 1932: delivery at lyovosice.— 9) From Nov. 1932, delivery at Strekov. 





























































AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS PER QUINTAL «> 



Sept 

Aug 

July 

June 

May 

April 

Sept. 

Sept 

Year 


1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

X935 

1935 

1934 

1933 

X934 

1933 

Wheat 











Budapest: Tisza. 

9.34 

9.13 

898 

9.72 

9.24 

9.31 

10.26 

5.49 

8.24 

7J6 

Winnipeg: No x Manitoba. 

10.15 

9.52 

9.14 

9.19 

9.71 

9.96 

9.41 

8.30 

8.52 

8.34 

Chicago: No 2 Hard AVinter. 

13.13 

11.58 

10.61 

10.62 

11.51 

12.10 

12 46 

11.13 

il.lO 

11.10 

Buenos-Aires: Barlctta 2 ). 

8.74 

7.41 

6 86 

6.95 

7.31 

7.45 

7.44 

7.90 

6.59 

7.57 

Berlin: Home grown. 

24.25 

24.59 

25.62 

25.69 

25.88 

25.73 

24.21 

22.01 

23.65 

23.09 

Hamburg (c. i f.): 

No 2 Manitoba. 

12.22 

11.40 

10.58 

10.66 

11.51 

11.70 

11.15 

9.97 

10.22 

10.47 

Barusso. 

9.90 

6.61 

7.86 

8.09 

8.42 

8.56 

8.67 

8.89 

7.51 

8.83 

Antwerp: 

Manitoba No i (Atlantic). 

11.64 

11.13 

10.36 

10.70 

11.55 

11.53 

11.32 

10.87 

10.18 

10.55 

Barus.so. 

9.57 

8.83 

7.75 

8.00 

8.32 

8.65 

8.20 

8.83 

7.41 

8.75 

Paris: Horae grown. 

17.25 

14.53 

14.87 

16.34 

16 48 

15.68 

22.53 

24.36 

24.71 

22.41 

Liverpool and I^ondon* (c. i. f.)- 
German (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

6.96 

• 6.27 

• 6.98 

French (par ^chantillon). 

11 . q 

6.67 

6.55 

7.35 

6.92 

6.91 

7 64 

n. q. 

• 7.03 

n. q. 

Hungarian (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7.42 

• 6.26 

• 7.15 

No 1 Manitoba (Pacific). 

11.82 

10.78 

10.08 

10.38 

11.10 

11.43 

11.21 

9.99 

10.27 

10.34 

No 3 Manitoba (Pacific). 

10.93 

9.82 

9.15 

9.43 

10.23 

10.54 

10.47 

9.35 

9.42 

9.75 

Rosafe. 

10.10 

8.79 

7.77 

8.14 

8.17 

8.28 

8 29 

8.00 

7.27 

8.33 

Australian. 

10.41 

9.32 

8.90 

9.47 

9.47 

9.66 

9.97 

9.23 

8.74 

9.60 

Milan Horae grown, soft. 

27.38 

25 97 

23.14 

28.04 

28.74 

27.59 

22.52 

22.55 

22.87 

24.85 

Genoa (c. i. f ): 

No 2 Mauitol),! . 

u q 

n q. 

n q. 

10.48 

11.32 

n q. 

10 79 

9.99 

• 9.65 

• 10.60 

No 2 Canadian Durum . 

u q 

n. q. 

n. q 

11.09 

12.65 

13.43 

12 88 

9.75 

•11.07 

* 10.87 

Rye 











Berlin Home grown . 

19 67 I 

19.34 

20.69 

20.75 

20.90 

20.76 

19.27 

17.69 

19.32 

18.54 

Hamburg Plate . .... 

6 07 1 

5.40 

5.44 

5 94 

6.30 ' 

6.64 

8 64 

; 661 

6.54 

6.86 

Warsaw, Hoim grown. 

7.48 

6.26 

7.04 

7.66 

8.47 

8.13 

10.02 

1 8 25 

8.68 

10.09 

Minneapolis: No 2. 

5 72 1 

5.50 

5.10 

6.68 

6 76 

1 

7.54 

10 17 

i 

9 66 

8.49 

8.66 

Barley 




! 

1 





I 

I 

Braila Average quality. 

! 4 26 

6 45 

5 67 

6.51 

1 6.45 

7.41 

8 65 1 

4 03 

• 6.80 

1 • 4.59 

Plague Malting, average quality . . 

1 16 19 

16.00 

11 . q 

17.34 

' 17.34 

17.34 

16 13 i 

13 69 

14.48 

! *12.86 

Winnipeg No 4 Western . ... 

4.70 

4.23 

4 36 

5.09 

5.51 

5.86 

7.99 ! 

5 27 

6.42 

5.59 

Mmneapoli'-: No 2 Feeding 

1 5 72 

5.42 

3 61 

6.07 

7.50 

9.47 

1124; 

7 93 

8.30 

6.72 

BerUir Home grown fodder .... 

20.04 

19.71 

20.14 

20.62 

20.78 

20 63 

19.14 ! 

18 86 

1941 

19.96 

Antwerp: Dannbiaii . 

7.49 

7.41 

7 56 

8.15 

7.86 

7.84 

10.66 1 

6 10 

8.70 

7.17 

Liverpool and London (c. 1 f )* 

No 3 Can<idiau Western. 

7.06 

6.62 

6 79 

7.39 

8.09 

8.70 

10.46 1 

* 7.79 

8.79 

8.18 

Plate. 

6.61 

5.94 

5 85 

6.74 

6.85 

7.02 

921 

6 78 

7.30 

6,97 

Persian. 

6.41 

581 

561 

6.53 

6.75 

6.76 

9 46 ! 

1 

n. q. 

7.33 

• 7.25 

Oats 

Winnipeg: No 2 White. 

7.18 

7 19 

8.57 

j 

8.00 

8.08 

8.42 

i 

9 16 

7.36 

7 81 

I 7.13 

Chicago: No 2 White . 

6.97 

6 84 

7 68 

8 68 

9.49 

i 1101 

12 06 ! 

8 78 

9.65 ! 

! 8.04 

Buenos-Aires: Current quality 2 ). . . . 

7.25 

5.87 ! 

5.27 

5 38 

5 57 

5.54 

5.79 

5.04 

4 53 i 

5.14 

Berlin: Home grown .. 

19.55 

20.82 1 

20.81 

20.87 1 

21.03 

1 20.88 

19 39 

16 82 

19.96 

16j40 

Pans: Home grown. 

9.94 

8.28 ! 

7.68 

9.22 ! 

9.85 

8.99 

12 03 

10 42 

10 05 

12.50 

London and Liverpool (c 1 . f): Plate 

8 56 

7.22 

1 

6.74 

6.82 

i 

6 99 

1 6 83 

1 

717 

6.52 

5.84 

6.87 


i) As gold franc, the Swiss franc, which still represents the franc of the former I<atin Monetary Union, has been adopted. 
In cases where the difference between the rates of exchange of the national currency considered, and the parity with the Swiss franc, > 
did not, durxng a given month, reach 2 % %, the monthly average has been reduced on the basis of parity. In contrary 
cases the average rate o! exchange for the month has been utihred. Finally, when considerable fluctuations in the exchanges, in 
the course of a particular month, render it necessary, each weekly quotation has first been reduced to gold francs, and the average 
of these reductions is used in the calculations. — 2 ) The price in gold-francs are Irased on the fixed rates of the exchange of the 
Argentinian peso. 
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Description 

Sept. 

X935 

August 

1935 

July 

X935 

June 

S935 

May 

X935 

April 

1935 

Sept. 

1934 

Sept. 

X933 

Year 

X934 

X933 

Maize. 











Braila: Danubian. 

4.03 

8.87 

7.38 

7.41 

6.79 

6.66 

7.59 

5.30 

♦ 6.73 

• 5.18 

Chicago: No 3 Yellow. 

10.07 

9.90 

10.11 

10.17 

10.63 

10.88 

9.53 

6.44 

7.91 

6.29 

Buenos-Aires: Yellow Plate i) .... 

4.58 

4.46 

4.44 

4.54 

4.60 

4.80 

7.01 

5.00 

5.86 

5.24 

ip^iverpool and London (c. i. f.): 











YeUow Plate. 

5.55 

5.19 

5.23 

5.64 

5.69 

5.87 

7.84 

5.85 

6.88 

6.58 

No 2 White African. 

5.72 

5.57 

5.80 

6.18 

6.31 

6.25 

8.48 

n. q. 

• 7.90 

• 7.15 

Miliin: Horae grown. . . .'. 

20.16 

20.47 

19.66 

20.73 

18.80 

17.80 

12.29 

13.27 

14.50 

13.35 

Rice. 











Milan: Originario. 

33 25 

32.43 

31.36 

32.20 

30.80 

30.44 

27.04 

25.53 

27.22 

26.00 

Rangoon: No 2 Burma. 

8.83 

8.34 

8.87 

8.91 

8.60 

8.48 

8.21 

6.55 

6.91 

7.37 

Saigon: No 1 Round white. 

8.93 

8.40 

8.93 

8.87 

9.28 

9.05 

8.12 

8.16 

6.59 

8.28 

X^ndon (c. i. f.): 











No 2 Burma. 

12.06 

11.13 

11.62 

11.84 

12.12 

11.39 

11.94 

10.17 

10.17 

11.08 

No I Saigon. 

n.75 

10.85 

11.37 

11.28 

11.96 

11.54 

11.29 

11.40 

9.58 

11.50 

Tokyo: Chumai. 

19.84 

19.13 

18.70 

18.21 

18.28 

18.09 

18.21 

13.81 

16.87 

15.80 

Cotton. 











New Orleans: Middling. 

72.52 

76.33 

81 93 

80.85 

83.29 

81.01 

86.84 

71.28 

83.52 

75.50 

Bombay (terminal market): M. g. Broach, 











f. «. 

64.52 * 

72.73 

7514 ! 

73.45 

78.96 

73.94 

69.59 

68.75 

69.02 

69.93 

Alexandria; Sakellaridis, f. g f. 

98.09 

99.05 

100 42 i 

99.60 

101.38 

100.21 

101.12 

94.48 

108.44 1 

1 104.70 

lyiverpool: 











Middling american. 

87.72 

89 80 

96 35 

94.82 

96.07 

90.76 

98.11 

82 00 

95.28 ! 

87.50 

M. g. Broach, f, g. 

72.40 

74.63 

82.56 

79.64 

81.59 

78.53 

73.23 

66.62 

71.87 

In. 73.74 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f.’ . . . . 

115.42 

112.22 

11180 

112.22 

11626 

114.83 

11701 

109 78 

123.01 1 

i 118.95 

Beef. 

i 










Berlin: Home grown (live weight) . . . 

1 

103.93 

102.76 

101 73 

101.02 

101.27 

101.54 

87.44 

77.06 

83 54 

78.55 

Paris: Home grown (dead weight) . . . 

102.11 

96.02 

104.34 

104.34 

100.89 

99.47 

111 85 

111.65 

104.22 

112.78 

Dondon: Home grown (dead weight) . . 

93.23 

95.59 

102.31 

97.46 

94.85 

90.74 

102.37 

97.09 

101 57 

111.23 

Mutton. 











Paris: Home grown (dead weight) . . . 

206.86 

199.75 

195.69 

197.92 

197.11 

209.70 

217.01 

201.98 

225.99 

1 218.93 

Xrondon; Horae grown (dea<l weight) . . 

122.57 

121.82 

1 128.79 

128.54 

146.31 

157.29 

13897 

119.49 

142.03 

142.13 

Pork. 

m 



i 








Denmark: Home grown (live weight). . 

103.55 

110.25 

117.59 

117.43 

114.28 

105.52 

117.18 

103.38 

107.97 

93.20 

Rotterdam: Home grown (live weight) . 

92.69 

82.28 

73.95 

68.74 

72.90 

78.11 

62.49 

81.24 

68.74 

71.07 

Berlin: Home grown (live weight) . . , 

127.44 

126.66 

122.42 

113 37 

112.47 

113.35 

122.76 

114,36 

107.88 

98.52 

Paris: Home grown (live weight) . . . 

1 82.42 

79.58 

74.30 

70.03 

69.22 

69.63 

88.91 

123.02 

85.77 

131.04 

I.ondon: Home grown (dead weight) . . 

117.60 

104.42 

100.19 

107.90 

112*25 

120.95 

128.55 

136.29 

129.54 

j 

131.79 


T) The prices in gold-francs are based on the fixed rates of exchange of the Argentinian peso. 
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Description 

Sept. 

1935 

August 

1935 

J«ly 

1935 

June 

1935 

May 

1935 

April 

1935 

Sept 

Z934 

Sept 

1933 

Year 

1934 

Z933 

Butter 











Copenhagen; Danish. 

152 28 

126.95 

114.55 

111.02 

100.35 

107.53 

121.57 

146,33 

111.34 

131.90 

I/ceuwarden: Dutch. 

120.81 

96.34 

89.57 

83.84 

71.59 

76.03 

89.57 

135.39 

92.48 

125.37 

Hamburg: Schleswig-Holstein. 

321.68 

320.35 

320.21 

321.10 

323.47 

323.15 

323.57 

316.33 

314.83 

277.77 

Eondon: 











Danish. 

188.33 

164.21 

152.53 

150.42 

138.61 

144.16 

158.20 

187.24 

150.88 

174.82 

Argentine. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

107.90 

108.06 

n. q. 

n. q. 

♦106.12 

131.63 

Australian, salted. 

163 84 

139 72 

130,15 

126.17 

115.11 

107.69 

105.84 

164.03 

107.41 

134.63 

New Zealand, salted. 

164 46 

141.22 

134.25 

129.53 

117.72 

113.46 

107.58 

163.23 

111.11 

13«.44 

Cheese 











Milan: Parmigiano-Reggiano. 

172.70 

168.81 

158.26 

158.02 

159.31 

159.08 

144 87 

236.14 

190.75 

264.15 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 x. 

93.73 

68.74 

58.32 

55.20 

53 74 

55.20 

85 40 

85.82 

87.40 

93,34 

Kempten: Emmentlial variety , 

190.54 

189.74 

189.66 

190.19 

188.48 

186.43 

175.37 

175.37 

174.39 

178 52 

Uondon: 




1 







English Chedclar. 

95.22 

88.88 

n. q. 

128 29 i 

128.29 

126 72 

122 09 

121.62 

*127.81 

i 145.90 

Canadian. 

82 17 

! 94.85 

1 94 10 

93.98 

92.74 

90.01 

75 69 

87.02 

' 82.69 

101.00 

New Zealand .... .... 

81.67 

71.85 

66.26 

66.13 

j 64.89 1 

65.82 

71.22 

84 02 1 

71.08 

78.93 

(per 100) 







1 

1 

1 



Denmark* Danish (per quintal) . . . 

83.65 

79.77 

53.25 

51.29 i 

! 43.28 

41.68 

85 10 1 

90 27 

71.69 j 

81.30 

Koermond* Dutch for c.xport. 

6.89 

6.82 

1 5 26 

5 04 ' 

4 87 

481 

8 35 

8.12 

1 8.21 1 

7.69 

Warsaw: Polish, average quality . . 

3 90 

3 74 

3.63 ! 

3.27 ! 

2.80 

2 99 

3.58 

4 44 

4.30 

4.98 

Berhn. German, big, special quality 

14.23 

14.17 

! 12.56 : 

11.11 : 

11.20 

j 11.19 

• 12 50 

13 10 

12.67 1 

12.83 

Uondon 



1 








Danish . 

8 13 

8 17 

1 6.66 I 

6.24 

5.66 

! 5.70 

1 791 

8 64 

8.08 

9.10 

Dutch. 

8.97 

8 84 

‘ 689 ; 

I 1 

6 47 1 

! 6.00 

[ 1 

1 5 73 

! 8 33 

‘ 1 

9.77 

867 j 

• 10.06 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Relation of various currencies to their parity with the Swiss franc i) 


Exchange rates 


Percentage bonus (-f) or loss (—) 


National currbncibs 


Germany : free reichsmark. . . 
Argentina : paper peso f) *) • 
Belgium : belga. . . . 

Canada : dollar ... 

Denmark : crown. 

Spain : peseta. 

P^gypt; pound 3). 

United Kingdom : pound sterling 

United States ; dollar. 

France . franc. 

Indo-China. piaster 4 ) . 

Hungary : pengd 5 ) • 

India : rupee f). 

Italy: lira. 

Japan : yen f) . 

Netherlands : florin. 

Poland : zloty. 

Rumania: leu. 

Sweden: crown. 

Czechoslovakia : crown. 


18 

11 

4 

27 

20 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Sept. 

Sept 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1 

123.475 

123.500 

123.500 

123.800 

124 000 

1 100.833 

100 367 

100.367 

100 933 

101 000 

1 51.700 

51.750 

51.900, 52.000 

52 000 

! 3.030 

3.020 

3.0221 3 040 

3 055 

67.500 

67.225 

67.2001 67 525 

67 600 

1 41.950 

41.950 

41.925 

42.000 

42.050 

15.125 

15.055 

15.0551 15.140 

15.150 

3.072 

1 3.070 

3 . 074 ! 3.079 

3.080 

20.250 

i 20.240 

20.232; 20.297 

20.285 

57.125 

58,500 

59.125! 59.500 

59.000 

114.194 

113.665 113.665 

114.307 

114.382 

25.050 

24.950 

24.900 

25.100 

25.100 

88.607 

88.197 

88.385' 88884 

88 943 

208.050 

208.000 

207.450, 208 050 

208 450 

57.800 

57.750 

57.900, 57.950 

! 57.950 

1.675 

1.725 

1.725 

1725 

1.700 

77 900 

77.625 

77.600 

78 025 

78 200 

12.715 

12.725 

12.715 

12.725 

12.725 


l8 


11 


4 

1 

2/ 

20 

Oct 


Oct 


Oct 

Sept i 

Sept. 

1935 

1 1935 

1 

1935 ' 

1935 

0.0 


0.0 


! 

0.0 

-f 

1 

0.3 

j 0.4 

54 2 

— 

54.4 

— 

54 4 

— 

54.1 

- 54.1 

0.4 

— 

0.3 

— 

0.0 

4 

0.2 

T 0.2 

41 5 

— 

41.7 

— 

41.7 

— 

41.3 

- 41.1 

51.4 

— 

51.6 

— 

51.6 

— 

51.4 

~ 51.3 

58,1 

— 

58 1 

— 

58.1 

— 

58.0 

- 58.0 

40 0 

- 

40.3 

- 

40.31 

- 

40.0 

- 39.9 

0.4 

+ 

03 


0.4 

1 

0.6 

1- 0.6 

0.3 

- 

0.3 

- 

0.4 


0.0 

- 0.1 

37 0 

— 

35.5 


34.8 

— 

34.4 

- 34.9 

39.6 

— 

39.9 

— 

39.9 

— 

39.6 

~ 39.5 

8.2 


8.5 

— 

8.7 

— 

8.0 

- 8.0 

65.7 

1— 

65.9 

1— 

65.8 

— 

65.6 

- 65.6 

0.1 

'— 

0.2 

— 

0.4 

— 

0.1 

f 0.1 

0.6 

— 

0.7 

— 

0.4 

— 

0.3‘ 

-■ 0.3 

46.0 

— 

44.4 

—• 

444 

— 

44.4 

- 45.2 

43.9 

— 

44.1 

1— 

44.1 


43.8 

- 43.7 

0.6 


0.6 


0.6 

_ 

0.6 

- 0.6 


x) The exchange rate represents the value of xoo units of the national currency (for the dollar and the pound sterling 1 
unit) expressed in Swiss francs, as far as possible on the Zurich Exchange. With regard to the currencies marked thus ({>) 
a conversion has been made; the original exchange rates on Eondon being converted into Swiss francs by means of the rate of 
the £ in Zurich. — 2 ) Fixed exchange rates. — 3 ) As the relation between the Egyptian pound and the pound sterling remaina 
unchanged, the exchange rate of the latter only is g^ven. — 4 ) As the relation between the Indo-Chinese piaster and the French 
franc changes only slightly, the exchange rate of the latter only is given. ■— s) Bank notes. 
































VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 


On the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price- 
indices of interest to the fanner are given as published in the different countries. 

Owing to the substantial divergence, which often exists in the Value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 
unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for September 1935, 



Comparison with August 1935 

Comparison with September 1934 

Countries 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 

Germany . 


0.6 

- 0 1 

4 

3.9 

4 1.9 

England and Wales. 

+ 

6.7 

-f 1 2 

4- 

24 

4 3.6 

Argentina. 

+ 

7.7 

-- 

— 

06 


Canada . 

-f 

4.7 

4 10 

4 

5.5 

4 0 4 

United States: Bur. of Agric. Economics . . 

+ 

0.9 

_ 

4- 

39 

— 

United States: Bur. of Uabor ... 

i 

02 

-1 0.2 


83 

• 40 

Finland .... 


0.0 

-f 1.1 

f 

4.1 

+ 1 1 

Hungary ... 

+ 

3.8 

-i 3.4 

+ 

15.5 

4 10 8 

Italy 



1 25 



+ 22 5 

New Zealand 

+ 

3.0 


4 

26 

— 

Netherlands ... 

+ 

41 

4 26 

__ 

7.3 

27 

Poland .... 

f 

2.7 

} 1 1 


05 

1.5 

Yugoslavia: 
plant products. . 

4 

155 

j 4 6 

1 4 

27.6 

1 + ” 

livestock products 

i 

09 

1 - 

1 8 


Quarterly general index-numbers of prices of agricultural products. 


(Base: first (luarler of 1929= 100). 


COUNTKIFS 

1933 

1934 

1935 

3rd 

Quarter 

4tli 

Quarter 

ist 

Quarter 

2nd 

Quarter 

srd 

Quailer 

4th 

Quarter 

i&t 

Quarter 

2nd 

Quarter 

3 rtl 

Quarter 

Germany. 

66.2 

70.1 

1 

! 

69.0 

69.0 

t 

74.4 

75 5 

1 75 0 

1 

75 7 

77.9 

England and Wales. 

72.4 

75.5 

808 

80.6 

84.0 

83 8 

i 84 3 1 

83.3 

85.4 

Argentina. 

57.9 

55 5 

64.7 

63.6 

72.5 

69.0 

! 66.5 ' 

66.1 

69.0 

Canada . 

58 9 

54 . 3 . 

58.2 

58.8 

62.7 

62.9 

1 73.8 

74.2 

645 

United States: Bur of Agr.Economics 

55.3 

53.9 

55.7 

57.1 

63.7 

69.4 

744 

73.8 

71.9 

United States: Bur. of Eabor . . . 

54.9 

52.7 

56.9 

57.3 

63.2 

67.0 

73.8 

75.2 

74.1 

Finland. 

69.8 

68.5 

68.2 

67.3 

67.8 

70 4 

70.4 

69 8 

72 0 

Hungary. 

40.7 

40.0 

42.9 

49.4 

51.1 

52.9 

55.3 

56.1 

59.6 

Italy. .♦ . 

49.4 

51.4 

52.2 

53.5 

55,6 

57.9 

58 8 

63.0 

3 ) 67.8 

New Zealand i). 

92.2 

101.8 

110.6 

105.8 

108.6 

99.9 

105 9 

102.3 

108.4 

Netherlands . 

55.4 

58.6 

58.9 

61.1 

58.2 

55.0 

52.8 

53.6 

55.7 

Poland 2). 

59.5 

1 53.8 

52 1 

50.9 

51.0 

48.8 

45 9 

45.1 

46 1 

YuffoshivifJ • • • 

38.1 

38.3 

39.7 

42.5 

43.5 

43.1 

45.3 

44.2 

50.4 

^ ' 1 livestock products 

52.3 

: 53.9 

1 

53.1 ! 

i 

51.9 

49.4 

33.0 

53.4 

53 4 

50 6 

1 


i) Base: first quarter of 1931 « 100. — 2 ) First month of each quarter compared with January 1929. — 3) July and August only. 























INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER •> 



Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

Sept, 

Sept 

Year 

DBSCRlPTtON 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

X935 

1935 

1934 

X933 

1934 

1933 

Germany 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 »=» 100 . 

Foodstuffs of plant origin . 

110.7 

114.5 

116.2 

1150 

114.5 

114.1 

112.9 

97.5 

108.7 

98.7 

Ivivestock. 

90.4 

88.6 

85.9 

83.2 ; 80.6 

79 2 

76.9 

69.8 

70.9 

64.3 

Uvestock products. 

110.0 

109.6 

105 5 

103.4 

103.3 

103 1 

106,0 

105.7 

105.0 

97,5 

Feeding stuffs. 

103.4 

103.7 

103.8 

104.6 

104.6 

104.8 

105 8 

86.3 

102.0 

86.4 

Total agricultural products . . 

103 7 

104.3 

103.1 

101.5 

100.6 

100.0 

99 8 

89 9 

95.9 

86.8 

Fertilizers a) . 

66.7 

65.9 

64.9 

65 7 

65 7 

68.2 

68.4 

70 8 

68 7 

70.2 

Agricultural dead stock. 

llt .1 

111.1 

111.1 

lll.l 

111.1 

111.0 

111 3 

112 1 

111.1 

111.6 

finished manufactures (“Konsunignter”) 

‘ 123.8 

124.1 

123.9 

123.8 

123.9 

124 1 

118.4 

in .2 

117.3 

111.7 

Wholesale products tn general. . . . 

102 3 

102.4 

101.8 

101.2 

100.8 

100.8 

100 4 

94 9 

98.4 

93.3 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fislieiies) 
Aveiage for cone.spon<ljng months 
of 1911-13 — 100 

Agricultural products ?) . . . 

128 

120 

120 

117 

117 

126 

125 

ill 

119 

111 

Feeding stuffs. 

81 

80 

83 

86 

88 

90 

102 

80 

91 

85 

Fertilizers . 

88 

88 1 

89 

89 

89 

1 88 

89 

88 

90 

90 

Wholesale products tn general 4 ) 

100 1 

' 98.9 I 

1 

99.2 

98.5 

100 2 

98.9 

90 6 

94 9 

96. J 

93.7 

Argentina 

(Banco dc la Naci 6 u Argentina) 

1926 — 100 . 

Cereals and linseed ... 

70 7 

1 

i 

1 

1 

64 3 

62.3 

63.5 

M 8 

66.7 

78 7 i 

55 3 

()8 1 

54.4 

Meat. 

91 5 

88 6 

84.7 ; 

80.0 

77.8 

1 77 9 

80 0 ; 

70 4 

78 5 

65.9 

Hides and skins , . .... 

80.0 

76.3 

75.2 1 

77.3 

80 7 

; 77 8 

65.3 

6 () 5 i 

71.6 

63.9 

Wool. 

79,9 

78 7 

75.4 • 

69.2 

70 0 

1 65 4 

80 5 1 

58 4 1 

84.3 

54.6 

Dairy products. . . . .... 

120 2 

104.6 

100.5 

82.6 

75 8 

1 75.0 

68 1 1 

61.1 

62.3 

57.4 

Forest products . ... .... 

91 S 

91 8 1 

91.8 . 

90.4 

92 8 

92.8 

716 1 

70 5 

73.1 

72.5 

Total agricultural products . 

76.5 

71 0 1 

688 ■ 

68 3 

69 2 

1 

1 69.7 

77 0 

58 5 

70 5 

56.9 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Blanch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 — 100 

Field products (gmin, etc.). 

58 3 

55.3 

1 

1 

1 

j 

55.7 ' 

55.1 

1 

' i 

! 

58.0 

59 8 

59 0 

49 5 

51.8 

45.7 

livestock and livestock products . 

75.5 

72 4 : 

71.1 1 

72.0 j 

74 4 

72.9 

65 0 ; 

63 2 

67.7 

59.6 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

64,7 

61 8 1 

61.5 j 

61.4 j 

64.1 

64 7 

61 2 

54 6 

59.0 

51.0 

Fertilizers.. 

75 H 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75 8 

75.8 

75 8 

75 8 

75.9 

73.8 

Consumers' goods (other than foodstuffs, 
beverages and tobacco) . 

75.0 

1 

75.4; 

75 3 

1 

75.7 

75.6 

75.7 

77.6 

77 3 

77.0 

76.0 

Wholesale products in general . . . 

72.3 

7..6| 

1 

71.5 

71.5 

72.3 

72.5 

71 9 

68 9 

71.6 

67.2 


l) For an explanation of the method of calcnLition of the imlex-immlxTs, rchu uct should be madi to the Institute’s publi¬ 
cation Index-numben of Prices of Apnculturai Pradmh and other Price-tfulue:, of in1crf$l lo the Parmer (Rome, 1930) and 
to tile Crop Report (January 1932, pages 77 to 79; July 1932, page 502; March 1931, page 231; December 1934, page 696). 
a) Revided scries from October 1934. Oct/ 68.(', Nov.: CU.o; Dec.* U6.3, Jan , iy 3 V O 7 8 ; Feb u8 2 , March . 68 2 — 3) Revised 
ittdcx-numbers due to the Wheat Act payments and, from i September 1934 . the Cattle Riuergciicy Act payments. —• 4 ) Calcu*'* 
lated by the Statist, reduced to base-year 19 x 3 « xoo. 
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Sept 

August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

Sept 

Sept 

Year 

DimCRIPTIOK 

1935 

1935 

1933 

t935 

1935 

1935 

1934 

X 933 

*954 

>933 

United States 











(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 











Average 1909*10 to 1913-14 100. 

Cereals . 

97 

96 

96 

102 

112 

115 

112 

78 

93 

62 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

90 

97 

102 

103 

105 

103 

no 

69 

99 

64 

Fruits. 

82 

87 

98 

100 

98 

105 

93 

78 

100 

74 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

lOi 

92 

93 

96 

127 

156 

133 

147 

102 

105 

Meat animals. 

ni 

129 

116 

119 

MB 

117 

82 

62 

68 

60 

Dairy products . . . 

«()2 

98 

97 

99 

107 

117 

99 

89 

96 

82 

Chickens and eggs. 

126 

111 

107 

108 

no 

105 

104 

78 

89 

75 

Miscellaneous. 

96 

102 

85 

86 

89 

92 

129 

102 

108 

83 

Total agricultural products .... 

107 

106 

102 

104 

108 

111 

103 

80 

90 

70 

Commodities purchased i). 

125 

126 

126 

127 

127 

127 

126 

116 

122 

109 

Agricultural wages i). 

102 

- 

99 

- 

- 

94 

2)90 

2)78 

88 

80 

United States 

(Bureau of I^bor) 

1926 = 100. 











Cereals. 

83.5 

79.3 

78.3 

76.9 

83.2 

87.9 

88 1 

63.9 

74.5 

53.1 

Uvestock and poultry. 

92.0 

91.6 

82.8 

84.8 

87.6 

85.9 

64.1 

46.7 

51.5 

43 r .4 

Other farm products. 

70.4 

71.4 

72.9 

74.3 

75.0 

74.5 

74.4 

61.2 

70.5 

55.8 

Total agricultural products . . . 

79 5 

79.3 

77.1 

78 3 

80.6 

B0.4 

73.4 

57.0 

65.3 

51.4 

Agricultural implements. 

93.7 

93 6 

93.6 

93.6 

93 6 

93.6 

92.0 

83.2 

89.6 

83.5 

Fertilizer materials. 

67.2 

66.8 

65.7 

65.7 

65.9 

66.0 

66 4 

66.6 

67.1 

65.9 

Mixed fertilizers .... ... 

67.8 

68.1 

68.6 

74.5 

73.1 

72.9 

73.0 

67 8 

72.5 

64.5 

Cattle feed. 

67 9 

71.3 

78.6 

92.2 

107.0 

104.9 

100.7 

642 

89.4 

57.9 

Non-agricultural commodities 

80 8 

80 6 

79.8 

80.0 

80.0 

79.9 

78.4 

73 7 

76 9 

69.0 

Wholesale products in general . . 

80.7 

80 5 

79.4 

78.9 

80.2 

80.1 

77.6 

70 8 

74 9 

65.9 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

* 1926 ~ 100. 





1 ^ 


1 

1 

1 



Cereals . 

77 

i 78 

79 

79 

79 

79 

86 

i 85 

82 

88 

Potatoes. 

65 

83 

89 

88 

84 . 

81 

51 

46 

49 

77 

Fodder . 

59 

55 

68 

67 

66 ' 

63 

61 

75 

72 

72 

Meat. 

77 

81 

79 

72 

71 

76 

74 

64 

71 

64 

Dairy products . 

85 

84 

82 

77 

1 75 1 

1 79 

76 

84 

75 

73 

Total agricultural products . . . 

77 

77 

78 

75 

I 74 I 

i 

74 

74 

73 

74 

Wholesale products in general 

91 

90 

90 

90 

90 

! 00 

90 

90 

90 

89 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau Statistics) 

1913 100 



1 


1 



53 



Agricultural and livestock products . . 

82 

79 

79 

75 

77 

74 

71 



Wholesale products in general . . , 

92 

89 

90 

87 

86 

86 

8) ! 

70 

- 

- 

Italy 

(Consiglio Provinciale deirEconomiu 
Corporativa di Milano) 

1913 — 100. 









297,9 

280.7 

National agricultural products . . . 


379.6 

357,4 

359.6 

335.1 

331.7 

308.8 

274.7 

Wholesale products in general .... 

337 4 

329.2 

319.1 

314.5 

304.4 

298.7 

275.5 

280.7 

275.8 

283.4 

New Zealand 

(Census and Statistics Office) 

• Average j9o 9-X3 loo* 







84.0 

89.7 

77.5 

84.0 

Dairy products. 

97.6 

90.8 

88.7 

79.5 

80.2 

77.6 

Meat. 

151.0 

148.0 

151.5 

150.2 

152.8 

162.1 

153 4 

1157 

152.2 

120 7 

Wool. 

80,4 

85.1 

84.4 

1 84 8 

77.5 ‘ 

78.3 

104.1 

73.8 

no.o 

69.8 

Other pastoral prcKlucts . 

107 9 

100 7 

100.7 

98.5 

84.5 

86.8 

80.4 

90 9 

802 

74.5 

All pastoral and dairy products . 

108.7 

105.3 

105.2 

100.6 

99.1 

100.7 

106.2 

91.9 

104.5 

88.4 

Field products . 

125.4 

126.3 

124.5 

124.7 

124.8 

129.3 

123.1 

118.2 

120.6 

115.8 

Total agricultural products . 

109.2 

106.6 

105.8 

101.3 

99.9 

101.6 

106.4 

92.7 

104.7 

89.2 


i) 19x0-1914 = xoo. — z) July. 
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DB 8 CAIPT 10 N 

Sept. 

1935 

August 

1935 

July 

1933 

June 

1935 

May 

1933 

AprU 

1935 

5 ^ 

Sept. 

X933 

Year 


I 








1934-35 

2 ) 

^ 1 
& i 

Norway 

(Kegl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-14 — 100 . 











Cereals . 

142 

143 

148 

145 

143 

144 

141 

120 

126 

112 

Potatoes. 

132 

168 

240 

257 

175 

147 

! 97 

97 

132 

103 

Pork. 

113 

107 

93 

94 

90 

93 

86 

87 

83 

81 

Other meat. 

148 

161 

150 

138 

142 

140 

149 

105 

137 

no 

Eggs. 

103 

99 

79 

75 

67 

79 

101 

99 

92 

85 

Dairy products. 

140 

139 

139 

138 

137 

135 

132 

130 

132 

126 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

126 

125 

126 

111 

113 

117 

112 

95 

109 

% 

Maize. 

116 j 

114 

115 

95 

99 

lOI 

III 

83 

101 

83 

Fertilizers. 

83 1 

83 

78 

78 

78 

78 

80 

83 

81 

87 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 ~ 100 . 











Plant products. 

51 

52 

53 

58 

56 

54 

68 

64 

58 i 

59 

Uvestock products. 

50 

48 

48 

48 

47 

49 

50 

52 

49 

53 

Total afiricuUural products ... 

51 

49 

49 

50 

50 

50 

55 

55 

51 

55 

A grtcuUural wages . 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69 

71 

71 

74 

71 

74 

Wholesale products in general i) 

Poland 

(CentKil Bureau of Sbitistics) 

50.7 

49.4 

50.1 

50.7 

50.7 

51.4 

32 1 

50 7 

3 ) 52.8 

1934 

3) 50.1 

1933 

1928 = xoo. 











Raw plant products. 

32.5 

29.6 

33 ! 

37.2 

38.9 

i 

34.0 

37 2 

34 9 

35 6 

41.1 

Meat animals. 

42 4 

45.3 

37.5 

32.4 

30.9 

310 

33 1 

45 7 

36.7 

42.5 

Dairy products and eggs. 

44.0 

40,2 

38.8 

37.5 

36,3 

39.3 

36 5 

49.2 

41.2 

46.7 

Pro<lucts directly sold by farmers . 

37.9 

36.7 

35.6 

35.6 

35.8 

34.0 

36 4 

41.1 

37.0 

42.6 

Flour and groats. 

35.8 

34 7 

33.8 

36.0 

38.2 

38.4 

41 1 

40.9 

38.8 

47.8 

Meat and lurd fat. 

50.2 

47.3 

43.1 

37.1 

36.0 

33.8 

44 4 

52.3 

43.5 

49.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

79 4 

79 3 

79.3 

79.3 

79.2 

79.3 

85.5 

90 3 

88.6 

90.3 

Products of agricultural industries . 

55.1 

53.7 

51.9 

50.6 

50.8 

50,2 

56.8 

61.0 

56.7 

62.4 

Tot(tl agricultural products . 

46.4 

45,1 

43.7 

43.0 

43.2 

42 0 

46.5 

50.9 

46 8 

52.4 

Commodities purchased . 

66 8 

66.5 

66.5 

66.8 

66.9 

67.0 

690* 

72 2 

70.6 

72.9 

Wholesale products in general . 

54.2 

53 6 

52.9 

52.6 

52.7 

52.2 

55 0 

58 1 

55.8 

59.1 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 — XOO. 











Plant products. 

78.1 

67 6 

60.3 

60.1 

61.2 

58.9 

61 2 

48.0 

57.4 

57.2 

livestock products. 

53.6 

53.1 

55.6 

58.5 

56.5 

56.3 

54 6 

582 

55.4 

57.1 

Industrial products . 

67.3 

66.4 

65.7 

65.7 

66.4 

65.3 

65.6 

67,6 

67.4 

70.8 

Wholesale products tn general . 

67.8 

64.8 

63.3 

63.9 

64.0 

62.9 

63.2 

60.7 

m 

64.4 


x) Calculated by the the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the liase 1925-1920 - 100 — a) Agrlcul- 
tural year: Norway, ist April-ji March; Netherlands, i 9 t July-3o June. — 3) Calendat year. 




























RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH THE PRICES ARE QUOTED 
.IN THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i) 
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Prof. Ai:.BSSanoro Brizi, Segretario generate delVIstituto, Direltore responsiMIt 


(i) Bacli quotation shows the par-value of the monie*; named in the column beaded “ Unit of currency " calculated in terms of the currency of the Conntiies printed in 
heading. — (a) From 31 March 1933 the franc represents only 72 % of its previous gold value — {3) Till 31 January 1934 also parity of the United States. — {4) Hew 
Ity as fitom 31 January 1934- — ( 5 ) One gold piastre equals 10 francs. — (6) From 17 February 1934 the crown represents only •/• its previous gold value. 
























MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany^ A ustria^ Hungary^ Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: I excellent, 2 » good, 3 average, 4 =» bad, 5 = very bad; France: 100 — excellent, 70 = good, 
60 a* fairly good, 50 average, 30 *=* bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 = excellent, 

4 =s good, 3 average, 2 » had, x =* very bad; Netherlands: 90 -- excellent, 70 *= good, 60 fairly 
good, 50 a* below average; U, S. S. R.: 5 = good, 4 =* above the average, 3 = average, 2 — below 
average, 1 => bad; Canada: 100 = crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a 
long series of years; United States: 100 = crop condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt: 100 
^ from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average yield of the last five 
years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: loo = crop condition which 
promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION 

A few European countries - Estonia, Hungary, Luxemburg, Romania and 
Czechoslovakia - have revised their preliminary crop estimates causing a slight 
increase of 2 million bushels in the total of the European wheat crop. Last 
month this total was 1,540 million bushels and now becomes 1,542 million 
bushels. The increase in due chiefly to Czechoslovakia and it therefore affects 
the total of the importing group, the figure for the exporting group remaining 
unchanged. It is to be noted also that v^paiii has issued a revised figure for 
its 1^34 crop which is increased from 174 to i<S7 million bushels. As a result 
of these new estimates, the total European crop is 8 million bushels smaller than 
that of last year while the figure given last month was the same as that of 1934 
Canada reduced its September estimate b}’ 16.0 million bushels as a result 
of the damage suffered b}^ the late crops at the time of ripening. The November 
e.stiniate for Canada generally, with rare exceptions, is lower than that of Sep¬ 
tember but it is ahva3’S smaller than the final estimate of the crop. The differ¬ 
ence in recent years, however, has been slight, as the following table shows: 


VcMr-' 
1027 
I 02 S 
0)2 (J 

1031 

^93^ 

1933 

1934 

1935 


Estimates of the Canadian Wheat Crop. 

(millions of Luvshcl.s) 

Septv-mher No\cml)er Final 
t>tnnatc li},'nro 

. ■ ■ . 45M f-ll 

.35' 3”!^ 3<'7 

.-iOf ^94 

. 3^'^3 390 f-'i 

. .271 2^3 ^2 1 

. V>7 14 ^ 

.23:; 272 2S2 

. 277 275 ^^^2 

.-’91 274 


The estimates for the other continent.s remain jiratically unchanged, the 
revisions being negligible. 


St. ri Inql. 
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So far as the southern hemisphere is concerned, the latest information re¬ 
ceived from Argentina indicates that the crops are still backward for the time 
of year and their condition seems mediocre. The Government has not yet issued 
the first forecast of the crop. The crops in Australia, according to information 
recently received by the Institute, made good progress and the crop is plentiful 
except in Western Australia where it is smaller. The Government has not revi¬ 
sed the first estimate of production issued last month.*) In the Union of South 
Africa the crop is expected to be plentiful and in excess of the internal require¬ 
ments of the country. 

It appears from the revisions made by the various governments that the total 
world wheat production will be about 15 million bushels smaller than the total 
calculated last month, the small increase recorded for Europe being insufficient 
to offset the decrease which has occurred in North Amerca. 


World Wheat Production (i). 


(million bushels). 


YEARS 

I 

Import¬ 

ing 

countr¬ 

ies 

Europe 2 

Export- 
1 ing 
i countr- 
! ICS 

) 

Total 

1 

North 

America 

South 

America 

1 Asui 

2 ) 

Africa 

OccanUi 

Tot'll 

2 ) 

USSR 

1923-27 Average . . 

920 

323 

1.243 

1.210 

275 

! 402 

108 

143 

3.381 

694 

1928 . 

976 

433 

1,409 

1.492 

399 

342 

116 

168 

3.926 

807 

1929 . 

1,073 

378 

1,431 

1.139 

221 

384 

136 

134 

3,465 

694 

1930 . 

917 

445 

1,362 

1.323 i 

273 

456 

115 

221 

3.748 

989 

1 Q 31 . 

973 

462 

1.435 

1.271 1 

264 

407 

131 

197 

3,705 

753 

1932 . 

1,213 

279 

1.492 

1.197 

286 

393 

140 

225 

3.733 

742 

1933 . 

1,291 

453 

1,746 

822 

345 

421 

122 

184 

3.640 

3 ) 1.018 

1934 . 

1.214 

336 

1.550 

790 

288 ! 

431 i 

151 

140 

3,350 

3 ) 1.117 

Forecast 1935 . 

1,167 

375 j 

1,542 

883 

225 

445 

130 

140 

3.365 



1) Not including China, Iran, Turkey and Iraq — 2) Not including U S S.R — 3) ProUibly over'C«>timatcd 


The changes which have occurred in the total of the crops of the various 
continents being slight, the essential characteristics of the world crop in 1935 
and the probable commercial movements, remain as outlined in the Crop Report 
of last month. • 

Net world wheat export figures for August and vSeptember only are at pre¬ 
sent available. These were 40 million bushels in August and 50 million bushels 
in September compared respectively with 49 and 44 million bushels in 1934. 
This total of 90 million bushels for the first two months of the year I935“3b 
agrees at present with our forecast of 540 million bushels as the import requi¬ 
rements for the whole year, this total giving an average of 45 million bushels 
per month. 

*) A telegram received from Australia when the ( rop Report was in the press indicates that 
the estimate of the wheat crop has been increased from 135 million bushels to 140 million bushels 
(Si to 84 million centals). 
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Winter sowings were made in good conditions in most European countries 
and germination was satisfactory on the whole. Some delay is notified in some 
areas, especially in south-eastern and south-western parts of Europe which were 
affected by the drought and in the north where there was too much rain. Esti¬ 
mates of the areas cultivated are not yet available but the general impression 
is that the area sown to wheat will not differ greatly from that of last year. 

The areas sown up to the end of October to all winter crops in the U. S. S. R., 
consisting chiefly of wheat and rye, indicate that the Plan will be carried out 
in full. Weather was generally favourable for sowings. 

In North America there was drought in the autumn in several important 
producing areas but rain fell between the middle of October and the middle of 
November bringing an appreciable improvement in all parts. An increase 
in the area sown to winter wheat is expected but the extent of the expan¬ 
sion cannot yet be gauged. 

In North Africa, the rains in October allowed sowings to be made in good 
conditions while the work is proceeding satisfactory also in India. 

G. C. 


CEREALS 

Germany: Heavy rains were experienced in nearly all parts of the country during 
October, causing some delay in field work. The weather, however, was fairly favour¬ 
able for sowing and for the growth of catch crops. The crop condition of winter 
cereals was considered to be about the same as it was at tliis time last year. The 
figures for i November, compared with those of i November 1934 and expressed in 
the system of the coimtry, were as follows: winter wheat, 2.5 (2.5); winter rye, 2.6 
(2.4); winter barley, 2.4 (2.4); winter spelt, 2.5 (2.3). 

Austria: The fine weather of the beginning of October was broken by rains, which 
were occasionally heavy, at the end of the first week of the month. Temperatures were 
exceptionally high in the middle of October. At the beginning of the third decade there 
was a drop in temperature followed by very heavy rains. There was snow in the 
Alpine valleys of the north. There were also slight frosts in a few places. 

Sowing of winter cereals was finished in the greater part of the country in the 
middle of October. Germination was generally satisfactory. The rains of the end of 
October improved the condition of the sowings a great deal. 

Crop condition of winter cereals on i November was as follows: winter wheat, 2.2 
(against 2.1 on i November 1934); winter rye 2.1 (2.0); winter barley 1.9 (2.0). 

Belgium: October was characterised by alternating periods of rain and of fine 
weather, with some night frosts. 

The sowing of winter cereals is nearly completed. The first sproutings are 
good and even. 

Bulgaria: Notwithstanding the dry weather of October, the sowing of winter 
cereals continued throughout the -month. 

The seeding of wheat, rye and barley was finished at the beginning of November. 


St. IX Ingl. 
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Estonia: As a result of the frequent rains of October, harvesting, threshing and 
bringing in of the cereal crops were considerably impeded. The wet weather partly 
spoiled the crop which was still in the stook. 

Owing to the soaked condition of the soil, sowings were made later than usual. 

Irish Free State: The weather during October was unfavourable, and, except, 
for an occasional fine day, was wet, stormy and cold with overcast skies. 

The work of reaping had been completed while that of threshing was impeded by 
the weather conditions but with no serious results. 

Preparatory work and autumn sowings were carried out in unsatisfactory condi¬ 
tions. 

Finland: There was excessive rainfall during October. 

France: The second half of October was generally favourable for sowing and the 
germination of the seedings. Temperatures fell towards the end of the month. The 
beginning of November was wet. Rain slowed down work in some districts, particularly 
in the west. Vendee, Poitou, the lower Loire and in the east, in Jura and the Alpine 
areas. Conditions continued to be very satisfactor}" in other parts and the slight rainfall 
encouraged sprouting. Sowings were nearly finished in most areas, apart from the root 
growing districts, and were effected in very good conditions. vSpr outing W'as even 
and very satisfactory. The seedings were good in appearance at the middle of Nov¬ 
ember. At the latter period, however, the flooding of the Rhone and its tributaries 
caused very grave damage in the riverine areas of Provence. These districts, however 
are of rather slight importance from the point of view of cereal production. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: October w’as an unusually stormy month 
with frequent gales and heavy rain. Some sharp frosts occurred, but milder condi¬ 
tions prevailed tow^ards the end of the month. Floods w^ere experienced in some 
localities. 

The wet weather hindered autumn cultivation, particularly in Scotland w^here 
the preparations for the sowings of wheat were very much in arrears, but the work is 
not miduly behindliand in the eastern half of l^ngland where the early harvest made 
it possible for ploughing operations to be commenced sooner than usual. In the western 
half of the country and on heavy land, however, the interference with autumn work 
was considerable and accordingly in these areas the sowing of wheat and other crops is 
not so far forward as usual. The lighter soils have worked well and the land appears 
to be clean. Wliere cereals have been sown, germination was good and some excellent 
seed beds have been obtained. 

Hungary: During the three weeks between 26 October and 16 November weather 
was changeable with higher than average temperatures night frasts and frequent 
rains which, however, were not- heavy on the whole. 

The seedings which were put in the groimd early germinated evenly and were 
growing well in the middle of November. The later sowings sprouted unevenly 
owing to the drought. The rains which fell at the end of the period under consi¬ 
deration effected a considerable improvement in the condition of the backward seedingSg 

Italy: Wet weather predominated during the first half of October and facilitated 
preparatory work in the fields for the sowing of cereals which, in some areas, was 
sli^tly late owing to the drought of the preceding month. 
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t) Production 


Average 0 / 1935 

.9_35 .«4 

.935;j« 1934/35 •9_34 

to 1933/34 ,934/ 

1,000 acres « 100 


*”♦ ‘0 1933 'i" 


t»B4 


Germaoy .... 

Austria. 

Belgium .... 
Bulgaria .... 
•Denmark .... 
Spain . . . . 
Bstonia .... 
•Irish Free State . 
Finland .... 
France . ... 

Engl, and Wales. 
Scotland . 
•Northern Ireland 
Greece .... 
Hungary .... 

Italy. 

Eatvia. 

Lithuania.... 
Luxemburg . . . 
Malta ... . 

Norway .... 
Netherlands. . . 

Poland. 

Portugal . . . 
Romania . . . 

Sweden. 

Switzerland i). . 
Czechoslovakia 2 ) 
Yugoslavia . . . 
Total Europe , . 

•U.SS.R . j"'j 


United States 

Mexico . . . 

Total North A mr. 

Chosen .... 

ludia. 

Japan. 

Mauchukuo , . . 
•Syria and Leb. . 

Turkey. 

Total Asta . . . 


Algeria. 

•Cyrenaica. . . . 

Egypt. 

Eritrea. 

•Kenya .... 
French Morocco. 
Tripolltania. . . 
T unia ift .... 
Total North A Irica 

•Argentina . . . 

•Chile. 

•Uruguay . . . . 

Un. of South Afr. 

Australia . . . . 
•New Zealand 6) . 

Grand Totals . 


8,496 
673 
211 
2.380 
5,313 
§) 77,9/6 

31,836 

24,119 

3 ) 31.389 4 ) 
3 ) 20.837 4 ) 
1,199 
77,544 


5.015 

95.7 

103.7 

524 

107.2 

116.4 

381 

104.1 

101.3 

2,988 

87.6 

91.3 

255 

111.0 

122.2 

11,084 

97.1 

99 8 

Hi 

97.1 

138.9 

30 
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108.9 

257.1 

13.278 

98.9 

99.5 

1,364 

100.7 

129.8 

57 

103.5 

1771 

4 

104 5 

220.1 

1.479 

103.2 j 

136.6 

3.925 

105.4! 

102.0 

12.074 

101.21 

102.9 

221 

98 9! 

157.4 

500 

101.41 

1 104.2 

27| 

108 8' 

i 162 5 

9 

999 

1 99.6 

29 

126.7 

! 203.2 

216 

102.9 

, 174 2 

4.108 

100 6 

; 105.7, 

1,267 


1 ... 1 

7.535 

! ill.7 

112 8, 

690 

1 93.8 

9761 


180 100 0 117.3: 
2.O74I 103,5. 114.8; 
5.141! 106 21 103.3! 
74,3301 ms 104.H 

24,987j 119.4i 127 4 \ 
58,086; ... | . |) 

25.9361 100.6! 93 0‘ 
37.7801 95.21 83.1| 
19.8411 224 5 105.0 
1,258' 98 0. 95.4; 
84,815' 115 0' 914. 


*935/36 1934/35 1935/36 1934/35 1934 

to 1933/34 to 1933/34 

" ■“ ' -—-193? * xw; 

1,000 centals 1,000 bushels « xoo 


103.1, 106.1, 

117.1 127*0^ 
85.4! 97.4 
I2l.0| 92.9 

‘82.4; ioi.o' 

74.0, 125,3, 

‘99.1; 242.9, 
82.3 94.4 
89.21 130.4 
97.9, 171.9 

120.2 i983 

114.11 94X 
121.6' 109.9 

85.8 158.4, 

91.6 108.2 
87.7; 181.0 

57.7 60.6 

141.8 , 239.3 . 

88.2, 171.4 

96.11 101.8 
64.4; 103.6 
126.0 89.2 

81.7 105.2 
113.9' I354O 

124.2. 114.4 
I07.0i 86-2 
99.6i 102.7 


1.117.3581 839.800 


789, 8241 

34.485 35,992 ' 32.516 

1,626 1.589! K280 

... , 2.0421 3.441 

1,288 1,175 1,170 

5,482 7.6251 7,231 

44,424 48,037\ 45,292 

4,005 4.068 3.839 

52 22 20, 

1.463 1,442 1.595 


3.210' 3,018i 2,885 

30 25 22 

I. 829 1.947 1,952 

10,548, 10,515 10,307 

f 14,085->) 18,812 5) 19,701 

1 ... : 4 ) 17,155 4 ) 17.459 

2,049 , 2.120 1,684 

1,227| 1.099 1,054 

... I 1,423 1.375 

II, 970 12,567 15,710 

246! 231 274 

§ 223325I 217^226 23L829 


I09.7i 110.1 

71.91 75.8 
92.5. 98.11 

98.4! 104.3; 
J33.3| 257.4 
101.51 9I.8| 
75.01 78.9i 
104.31 94.4' 
I06.4i 111.31 
120.0! 133.3! 

93.91 93.71 
f00.il /OZij 

74.9! 71.51 


99.3 77.3 

106.5 75.4, 

182.8 79.2 

93.9 84.6 

112.7 76.8 ^ 

96.6 lOOJ ' 

103.3 103.7 

102.2 144,8 

146.6 68.4 

’%.4 96.7 

702.6; 101.7 

71.61 102.1, 

il5.9| %.7 
85.7; 203.8 

I 

'44.9i *63.7 
76.2 133.3 

125.3 136.4 

07.6 W.6 


144,403; 1.36.990 

18,078' 16,795 

6,769, 6.224 ... 

9.206 6,702 1 7,870 

80,093 110,683 135,000 

3.560 : 4,979, ... 


76.2 81.000 80,093 110,683 135,000 133,4891 184.471 101.ll 73.2 

89.6 ... 3.560 : 4,979| ... | 5,9331 8.298 ... | ...‘ 

96.5; 1,929,581 1,877,572 2,089,825 3,215,933 | 3,129,253' 3,483,006 102.8j 923 


240,667 228,312 

30,129 27.991 

11,281 10.373 

15,343 11,170 

133.489 184.471 

5,9331 8.298 


116.5 160.0 
101.1 73.2 


See notes on page 856. 
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Rye. 



f) Area 

t) PRODTJCTION 

CotrNTXxss 

« 

1935 

1934 

Average 

1929 
to 1933 

1929/30 
to 1933/34 

^ 1935/36 

2935 

1934 

Average 

1929 

to 1933 

1929/30 

toi933/34 

1935 

1934 

Average 

X 929 
to 1933 

1929/30 

10X933/34 

cj 1935 
^ 1935/36 

1935/36 

1934/35 

1934 

1934 / 

Aver. 

1935/36 

1934/35 

1935/36 

X 934/33 

1934 

1934 / 

Aver. 


1,000 acres 

1935 

*• XOO 

" zoo 

1 z,ooo centals 

1,000 bushels 

X933 

■W XOO 

• XOO 

Oemany.... 

11,198 

11,097 

11,257 

100.9 

99.5 

166,522 

167,720 

174,628 

297,362 

299.501 

311,837 

993 

95.4 

Auatrift .... 

930 

949 

940 

98.0 

99.0 

12,952 

12.666 

12,425 

23,128 

22,617 

22,187 

102.3 

104.2 

IMginin . . . 

525 

528 

561 

99.5 

93 6 

10,803 

12.444 

12.012 

19391 

22.222 

21.449 

86.8 

899 

Mgaria . . . 

433 

494 

570 

87.7 

75.9 

4,350 

3,605 

5,524 

7,767 

6,438 

9.865 

1206 

78,7 

^Detiinara. . . . 

391 

377 

346 

103.7 

1129 

... 

6,048 

5,317 

... 

10,801 

9.495 

... 

... 


1,401 

1,426 

1,512 

983 

92.7 

10,705 

12,078 

12,565 

19,116 

21,567 

22,438 

88.6 

85i 

Main . . . 

357 

364 

358 

98.2 

99.9 

3,619 

5,076 

4,064 

6.462 

9,064 

7.258 

71.3 

89.0 

nillh Free State. 


2 

3 

... 

... 

... 

37 

60 


67 

107 

., 

... 

Ftpland .... 

613 

609 

532 

1006 

115.2 

7,917 

8 705 

7,139 

14,137 

15,545 

12.748 

909 

110.9 

Fiance. 

1.663 

1.694 

1 ) 1.776 

982 

93.6 

16.229 

18.471 

18,322 

28,981 

32,984 

32.718 

879 

886 

..... 

185 

182 

162 

101.6 

114 1 

1.698 

14,912 

1,381 

13,653 

1,105 

16,739 

3,031 

26,629 

2.466 

24.381 

1.974 

29,891 

122.9 

153.6 

Hungary .... 

1.548 

1.586 

1.590 

976 

974 

1092 

89.1 

Italy. 

272 

278 

297 

978 

916 

3,509 

3,140 

3,652 

6,267 

5,607 

6.522 

111.8 

961 

Utfh .... 

658 

654 

7) 608 

1006 

108.2 

7.941 

8,991 

6.127 

14,180 

16,056 

10,941 

88.3 

129,6 

Mthuania . . . 

1,236 

1.225 

1,194 

1009 

103.5 

13.562 

14,745 

12,186 

24,219 

26,331 

21,761 

920 

111.3 

Xrfiienbutg. . . 

19 

19 

19 

981 

99 5 

256 

307 

258 

456 

548 

461 

83 3 

991 

Neiway. . . . 

15 

15 

17 

105.9 

907 

258 

221 

272 

460 

395 

486 

1166 

947 

Netherlands . . 

502 

463 

445 

1085 

112.8 

8,188 

11,081 

8,604 

14,621 

19,788 

15,365 

739 

952 

Poland * . . 

14,302 

13,934 

14J76 

1026 

100 2 

140,697 

142,506 

144863 

251 246 

254.476 

258,684 

987 

971 

•Portugal . . . 

... 

348 

40] 

... 



2.751 

2,573 

• 

4,913 

4595 

. 

. . 

Eooanla .... 

960 

912 

913 

105 4 

105 2 

7,126 

4,653 

8,241 

12,724 

8,308 

14,717 

53 2 

i 865 

Sweden . . . 

557 

581 

561 

95.8 

99.3 

9,700 

11.577 

8,927 

17,322 

20,674 

15,940 

838 

108 7 

SwiUerland . . 

35 

35 

47 

1000 

750 

686 

695 

835 

U24 

1.242 

1.491 

986 

821 

Csechoglovakia . 

2,493 

2.442 

2.578 

1021 

96.7 

36,121 

33,583 

40.875 

64.502 

59,969 

72,991 

107 6 

884 

ITugoslavia . . . 

623 

613 

607 

, 1017 

102 7 

4.323 

4,305 

4,670 

7,720] 

7,6881 

8.339 

1004 

926 

tcUU Europi . . 

40,525 

40,100 

40,820 

wn 

993 

482,074 

491,603 

504,033 

860,845^ 

1 

877867 

900,063 

981 

956 

•H.S.S.R. . . . 

It) 58,519 

w) 58474 

w) 64.626 

1001 

905 

... 

443.792 

494,543 


1 792.488 

883,114 

... 

... 

Canada .... 

769 

735 

919 

104.6 

83.7 

5,942 

3,037 

5.953 

10,610 

1 5,423 

10.630 

195 6 

998 

Halted States. . 

3) 3.699 

4) 1.942 

4) 3.104 

190.5 

\m 

29^32 

8,985 

19,694 

52300 

16,045 

35,167 

325.3 

148.4 

Toua North Amtr. 

4,468 

2,677 

4,023 

1669 

111.1 

55,174 

/2.022j 

25,647 

62,810 

21,468 

45,797 

292.6 

157.1 

Turkey .... 

591 

602 

635 

981 

930 

6,191 

5,370| 

6,614 

11055 

9,590 

11,811 

115.3 

93.6 

Algeria . . 

3 

3 

4 

82.0, 

762 

1 14 

25 

23 

25^ 

45 

41 

55.0 

60.7 

•Argentina . . 

15) 1.606 

1 ... 

5 ) 2 134 

4 ) 1,324 

5) 1.477 

4 ) 819 

75.3 

1088 

1 

/ ••• 

1 

8,841 

1 

4.270 

... 

15,787 

7,624 

... 

... 

Oeand Totals . 

45,587 

43382 

45,482| 

105.1 

lOO-j 

523,453 

i 

1 

1 

509,020 

536317 

934,735| 

908,970 

957,712 

102.8 

97.6 


See notes on page 836. 
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Barley. 


Countries 

t) Area 

t) Production 

Z935 

1935/36 

1934 

1934/35 

Average 
19*9 
to X933 

1929/30 
to 1933/34 

^ 1935 / 3 G 

1935 

1935/36 

1934 

1934/35 

Average 
1929 
to 1933 

1929/30 
to 1933/34 

1935 

msiio 

X934 

X 934/35 

Average 
1929 
to 1933 

1929/30 
to 1933/34 

1 % 

“ 1935/36 

1934 

* 934 / 

1935 
» 100 

Aver 

=» 100 

Z934 

1934 / 
1935 
« 100 

Aver. 

» zoo 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Gennanv .... 

3,966 

4,030 

3,876 

98.4 

102.3 

73,970 

70.634 

69.410 

154,107 

147,156 

144,607 

104.7 

m,( 

Austria' .... 

402 

416 

416 

96.6 

96.5 

5,992 

6.499 

5,998 

12,484 

13.540 

12,497 

92.2 

m 

Belgium .... 

99 

93 

83 

107.3 

119.9 

2,425 

2.325 

1,919 

5,052 

4,843 

3,998 

104.3 

126.4 

Bulgaria .... 

501 

566 

602 

88 5 

83.1 

6.211 

4,133 

7,184 

12.941 

8,610 

14,966 

150.3 

86.5 

•Denmark.... 

851 

841 

890 

101,2 

95 . 5 I 


21,072 

22,436 


43,900 

46,743 



Spain. 

4,536 

4,752 

4,629 

95.5 

98.0 

43,712 

62,145 

50,358 

91,068 

129,471 

104,914, 

70.3 

86.8 

Estonia .... 

258 

257 

272 

100.5 

95.1 

2.112 

2,533 

2,480 

4,401 

5,277 

5.167 

83.4 

852 

•Irish Free State . 

... 

143 

114 




3,254 

2,588 


6,779 

5,391 


T ‘ “ 

Finland .... 

329 

325 

298 

ioi.i 

ii6.3' 

3,816 

4,600 

3.653 

7,951 

9,583 

7,611 

83.0 

104.5 

France. 

1.795 

1,810 

1,834 

99.2 

97.9, 

23.658 

22.797 

24,221 

49.288 

47.496 

50,461 

103.8 

97.7 

England Wales. 

793 

861 

976 

92,1 

81.2 

13,933 

16,285 

17,499 

29.027 

33,927 

36,456 

85.6 

79.6 

Scotland . . . 

77 

96 

85 

80.0 

90.9, 

1.472 

2.01^ 

1,761 

3,067 

«00 

3,668 

73.0 

63.6 

•Northern Ireland' 

3 

2 

2 

127.6 

192.5 


57 

35 

,,, 

118 


T • 


Greece. 

544 

526 

508 

103.3 

107.1 

5,049 

4,316 

3,759 

10,518 

8,992 

7.83ll 

117.0 

\U.3 

Hungary .... 

1,181 

1,181 

1,167 

100.1 

101.3 

12.680 

11,992 

14,640 

26.418 

24,983 

30.5011 

105.7 

8«.6 

Italy. 

481 

491 


98.0 

88.0^ 

4,410 

4.472 

5,386 

9,187 

9,318 

11,221 

98.6 

81.9 

Latvia. 


445 

451 

107.2 

105.8; 

5,056 

4.801 

4,297 

10.534 

10.001 

8,9531 

105.3 

117.7 

Lithuania . . . 

507 

503 

495 

100.7 

102.^ 

5.317 

5,598 

5,210 

11,076 

11,663 

10,855; 

95.0 

102.0 

Luxemburg . . . 

6 

6 

10 

99.4 

66.1 

86 

89 

129 

179 

185 

268 

96.7 

66.9 

Malta 8) . . . . 

5 

5 

Ax 

94.6 

75.4 

65 

114 

133 

136 

238 

277 

57.2 

49.3 

Norway. 

153 

147 

137 

104,3 

112.1 

2,818 

2.547 

2,274 

5,870 

5,307 

4.738 

110.6 

123.9 

Netherlands . . 

98 

80 

64 

123.1 

154.1 

2.555 

2,182 

1.643 

5,323 

4,546 

M22 

117.1 

155.6 

Poland .... 

3,018 

2.909 

3,033 

103 8 

99 5 

31,495 

32,025 

32.788 

65.616 

66,719 

68,309 

98.3 

96.1 

•Portugal .... 


124 

1831 .. 

... 1 


972 

949 


2,024 

1.977 



Romania .... 

‘ 4.079 

4.332 

4.720 

94.2 

86.4 

20.367 

19,210 

43.553 

42,431 

40,021 

90,737 

, ioh.o 

46.8 

.Sweden .... 

258 

247 

303 

104.5 

83.o; 

4.632 

4.756 

5,068 

9,650 

9,908 

10,^ 

97.41 91.4 

Switzerland . . . 

14 

14 

18 

100.0 

78.9j 

223 

224 

280 

465 

467 

583 

99.G 

79.7 

Czechoslovakia . 

1,594 

1,632 

1,735 

97.7 

91.9 

23,400 

22,804 

28,849 

48,752 

47.510 

60,104 

1026 81.1 

Yugoslavia . . . 

1,044 

1,042 

1,056 

100.1 

98.8 

8,279 

9,038 

9,095 

17,248 

18,829 

18,948 

916; 91.0 

Tolal Eufop4 . . 

26,215 

26,766 

27,320 

97.9 

95.9 

303,733 

318,135 

341,587 

632,789 

662,790 

711,651 

95 5 

88.9 

Canada .... 

3.886 

3,612 4.538 

107.6 

85.6' 

42,006 

30,596 

43,103 

87,512 

63.742 

89,798 

137.3 

97.5 

United States. . 

3) 12.957 

4) 7,095.4) 12,194 

182.6 

106.i 

139.200 

56.807 

119,079 

290,000 

118,348 

248,081 

245.0{ 116.9 

Toial North Amef. 

16,843 

10,707 

16,732 

157,3 

100.71 

181,206 

87,403 

162,182 

377,512 

182,090 

337,879 

1 207.3 

111.7 

Chosen . . 


2,179 

2.403 



25.398 

23,097 

20,455 

52.913 

48,120 

42.616 

llO.Oi 124.2 

Japan . 

r.9l9 

1.860 

2.088 

103.2 

91.^ 

37,732 

! 34.324 

36.771 

78,610 

71,509 

76,603^ 

109 9i 102.6 

•Syria and Leb. . 

715 

611 

810 

117,0 

88.3! 


1 5.351 

8.032 


11,148 

16,734 

' 77.2 

*84.8 

Turkey. 


3.977 

3,435 


... 

28.468 

36,856 

33,552 

*59.310 

76,785 

69,90l| 

Total Asta . . . 

§) 8,075 

8,016 

7,926 

100.7 

101.9 

91,598 

94,277 

90,778 

190.833 

196,414 

189,124^ 

97.2i m.9 

Algeria .... 

3,047 

3,131 

3.431 

97,3 

88.8 

15,432 

21.482 

16,569 

32,151 

44.755 

34.519, 

71.8 

93.1 

•Cyrenaica . . . 

151 

no 

84 

137.4 

178.3 


292 

264 


608 

551| 


*96.6 

Egvpt. 

281 

284 

342 

98.7 

82.n 

’ 5.021 

4,336 

5.200 

‘lb;461 

9,033 

10,834' 

11*5.8 

Eritrea. 

62 

47! 53 

132.6 

115.^ 

276 

251 

280 

574 

524 

583 

109.6 

98.4 

French Morocco . 

3,988 

3,844 

3.344 

103.6 

119.3 

12.782 

33,516 

23,174 

26.631 

69,826 

48.279 

38.1 

55 2 

Tripolitania. . . 

272 

247i 282 

110.0 

96.5 

1.213 

661 

650 

2,526 

1,378 

1.355 

183.3 

186.4 

Tudsia .... 

1.532 

1,186 

1.221 

129.2 

125.3 

8,819 

I 3,307 

4,630 

18,372 

6,890 

9.645, 

266.7 

190.5 

Total Africa . . 

9,182 

8,739 

8,673 

105.1 

JO5A 

43,543 

63,553 

50,503 

90,715 

132,406 

105,215\ 

68.5 

86.2 

•Argentina . . . 

15) 1.927 
1 ... 

5 ) 2,0I4|5) 1,530 
4) I. 677 I 4 ) 1.054 

95.7 

126.(J 

\ 

1 ••• 

19.533 

11,116 


40,695 

23.1 59 ] 



•Chile . 

163 

147 

163 

iid.7 

99.d 


1.826 

2,461 

,, 

3,803 

5.127| 



•Uruguay .... 

32 

23 

12 

136.9 

263.0 


125 

80 


260 

166 



•New Zealand 6) . 

27 

29 

26 

94.0 

104.a 


242 

342 


505 

713 



Grand Totals . 

f) 60,315 

54,228 

60,651 

111.2 

99.4 

620,080 

563,3681 

1 

i 

645,050 

li 

1,291,849 

1,173,700 

1343,869 

110.1 

96.1 


See notes on page 856 
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t) Phoduction 


1935 

1935/36 

1934 

X934/35 

Average 

1939 

to 1933 

1939/30 
to 1933/34 

x,ooo acres 


^935/36 1935 1934 


ir to 1933 


to 1933/34 




1,000 bushels 


to 1933/34 1934/ 

-1935 *00 

: 1 s ■■ 100 


r Gensftoy .... 
AuAtria .... 
Belgium .... 
BuJgftriA .... 
^Denmark. . . . 

Spam. 

Bitoiila .... 
•Irish Free State . 
Finland .... 

Fiance. 

Bagl.and Wales. 
Scotland .... 
•Northern Ireland. 

Greece. 

Hungary .... 

Italy. 

Utvia . ... 

I^thuania . . . 
I^ujtemburg . . . 
Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Poland .... 
•Portugal .... 
Romania .... 
Sweden .... 
Switaerland . . 
Ctechosloyalda . 
Vugoslavia . . . 

Total Eufopi . . 


Canada .... 
United States . . 

Total North Amor. 


8,317 88.8 83.1 

759 99.9 97.: 

720 97.8 98.: 

328 84.5 81.1 

960 96.3 94.1 

1,917 83.8 84.! 

361 100.4 94.1 

640 . 

1.106 99.9 105.< 

8.444 99.9 97.1 

1.672 101.0 84.; 
862 101.2 95.< 

296 97.5 92.1 

322 106.7 11!.: 
619 100.1 89.: 

1,182 99.9 88.e 

779 110.8 105.f 
891 101.5 92.f 

72 100.0 92.; 

238 95.3 90.-^ 

364 99.1 87.; 

5,424 100.7 101.^ 

431 . 

2.369 96.4 83.2 

1,618 101.8 102.5 
45 100.0 55.(1 

2,041 98.1 93,C 

928 100.3 99.0 

4U7S 97.2 92.S 


14,097 13.731 13,051 102.7 108.0 

3 ) 39.530 4 ) 30.172 4) 39.201 131.0 100.8 

53.627 43,903 52,252 122.1 102.6 


Syria andI,ebanon 
Turkey .... 

Algeria . . 
French Morocco. 
'Tunisia .... 


Total Africa . 

Argentina . . 

Chile. 

'Uruguay . . . 

New Zealand 6 ) 
Grand Totals 


29 93.7 104.7 

390 . 

554 97.8 79.4 

83 109.2 86.6 

86 85.7j 85.9 

637 99 .o\ 80.5 


1/5) 2,866 5) 3.529.5) 3,672 81.2 78.1 1 

\ ... 4) 2.200 4 ) 2.022 . f 

229 189 243 121.1 94.1 

232 193 163 120.4 142.5 

344 336 361 102.3 95.3 


12,564 

1 13.860 


39,262 

43.312 


17,115 

i 13,720 

44,189 

53,485 

42.875 

82.6 

96.660 

1 108.686 

317,484 

302.060 

339.642 

105.1 

24.998 

i 29,474 

76,090 

78,120 

92,106 

97.4 

14.448 

i 15,519 

43.124 

45,150 

48,496 

95.5 

6,143 

, 6,011 


19,198 

18.783 


2,172 

1 2.012 

8.818 

6,787 

6,289 

1*29.9 

5,718 

j 6.787 

15,291 

17,869 

21.210 

85.6 

10,803 

13.164 

35.495 

33,758 

41.137 

105.1 

8,567 

7.399 

28,866 

26,770 

23,123 

107.8 

8,372 

8.612 

27.404 

26,163 

26.911 

104.7 

1.002 

1.012 

3,156 

3.133 

3.164 

100.7 

3.887 

3,904 

11,949 

12.146 

12.201 

98.4 

6.337 

6.728 

18,078 

19,803 

21,024 

91.3 

56.234 

55,927 

176,727 

175.730 

174.770 

100.6 

2.461 

1.898 


7,691 

5,932 

. * 

12,418 

20.438 

40,904 

38,806 

63,867 

105.4 

27,147 

25.007 

83,362 

84,835 

78,146 

98.3 

449 

806 

1.439 

1,404 

2,517 

102 . 4 ; 

25.992 

32,044 

70,763 

81,224 

100.136 

87.1 

7,351 

6,794 

19,144 

22,972 

21,231 

83.3 

499,678 

548,676 

1,519,502 

1,561,488 

1,714,600 

97.3 

109,181 

117,865 

442,392 

341.190 

368.327 

129.7 

168.284 

1 352,048 

1,184,000 

525,889 

1,100,151 

225.1 

277,465 

469,913 

1,626,392 

867,079 

1,468,478 

187.6 

318 

246 


994 

768 


3,501 

3.275 

V7’.699 

10.939 

10.234 

1*61.8 

3,804 

3,710 

8.612 

11,889 

11.594 

72.4 

606' 

677 

1,371 

1,894 

2,115 

72.4 

441 

666 


1,378 

2,081 


4,410 

4,387 

9,983 

13,783 

13,709 

72.4 

21,385 

21,071 


66,827 

65.846 


1,511 

2.221 

... 

4,723 

6.941 


1,177 

791 


3.680 

2,470 


756j 

1,406 

... 

2,363 

4.393 


785,054 

1,026,251 

3,173,576 

2,453,289 

3,207,021 

129.4 

1 


93.5 

82.6 
88.9 


72.1 

86.3 


99.8 

97.9 
86.0 


(t) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double years to the southern — 
•) Countries not included in the totals, — §) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in somi 
rountries for which estimates of production are available but not those of area. — a) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop. — 1 ) Ircludin^. 
ipelt and meslin. — 2 ) Including spelt. — 3 ) Area expected to be harvested. — 4 ) Area harvc.«ted. 5 ) Area soun. — 6 ) The arc.' 
Igures include also those for feeding and ensilage. — 7 ) Average 1930 to 1933 . — 8 ) Barley and meslin. 
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Latvia: During the first two decades of October temperatures continued high, 
being some degrees above normal. During the third decade they fell considerably, 
in some instances below freezing point. There was much rainfall during the month 
and held work was hindered, only about half the sowings being carried out owing 
to the excessively wet weater. 

Lithuariia: The first half of October was marked by mild and sunny weather 
and the second by frequent rain and rather high winds. The sowings of winter ce¬ 
reals were finished in the middle of October in conditions which were much better 
than those of September. 

Luxemburg: Preparatory work for the sowing of winter cereals was carried out 
in good conditions. 

Poland: Sowing of winter wheat was carried out in generally favourable con¬ 
ditions (go % of the reports) except in the provinces of Wiliio, Poznan and Pome¬ 
rania where 40^0 of the rejjorters stated that somng conditions were unfavourable. 
In Wilno conditions were too wet while in the western provinces, on the other hand, 
the work vras impeded as a result of the long drought and the inadequate soil 
moisture. 

Crop condition of winter cereals on 15 October was as follows. 


JQ 3 ^ 1934 

Wheat.35 3.5 

Rye.36 3.6 

Barley.3.5 34 


During the .second half of October weather was rather cold and wet, but con¬ 
ditions were mild and dry during the first two weeks of November. Condition of 
the winter cereal crops at the beginning of November ^^as good in general while in 
some firovinces it was very good. 

Romania: During the last week of October there was an appreciable fall in tem¬ 
perature in all parts of the coimtry causing slight groimd frosts in the north. The 
first good rains after a long pcricKl of drought were experienced during the same 
period. 

There were good rains in the first half of November in Tran.sylvania, Oltcnia and 
West Mmitenia. Rains in PXst Muntenia, Moldavia, Dobruja and most of Bukovin 
were insufficient. There is an appreciable lack of moisture in South Be.ssarabia but 
.soil moisture is adequate in the central part of this province. 

After the rains of the end of October and the first half of November, the sowing 
of winter cereals and the work of cultivation were carried on at a faster pace. In all 
provinces there are man>’ departements where the early sown winter cereals me growing 
normally and where the late seedings have germinated in very satisfactory con¬ 
ditions. In other districts, however, sowings were less extensive and ]>ut in rather 
dry soil and consequently, they will germinate only if rain or snow^ falls .soon. 

Czecho'^lovakia: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to 
meslin this year was about 14,800 acres against 10,500 in 1034 20,000 on the 

average of the five years ending 1933; percentages, 89 7 and 74.0. 
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The corresponding figures of production are as follows: 219,000 centals (378,000 
bushels), 217,000 (374,000) and 281,000 (484,000); percentages loi.o % and 78,0 %. 

September was rather warm on the whole with normal rainfall. October was 
characterised by temperatures which were a little above normal and by unusually 
heavy rainfall. 

Autumn preparations are eitlier finished or approaching completion. The work 
was interrupted in several districts by the heavy rains of the end of October. Work 
is still ill progress in some of the higher areas. 

Sowing of winter cereals was very difiicult in the dry soil. At first, the seedings 
did not sprout well or evenly; later, however, they benefited from the rains and grew 
rapidly. On i November the condition of the winter wheat crop was 2.5 against 2.4 
at the same date last year. Corresponding figures for winter rye were 2.3 and 2.1 respec¬ 
tively. 

Jugoslavia: At the beginning of October weather was rather warm and wet but 
later became colder and drier during the second decade of the month. ThcvSe con¬ 
ditions, which contmued during the last decade and in the first days of November, 
were favourable for sowings of winter cereals, which were almost finished by the 
beginning of November, 

According to the most recent estimate, the harv^ested area of meslin this year 
was about 150,000 acres against 143,000 in 1934 128,000 on the average of the 

five years ending 1933, percentages, 104.9 and 117 i The corresponding production 
is estimated at about 1,074,000 centals (1,852,000 bushels) agaimst 1,086,000 (1,872,000) 
and 1,039,000 (1,792,000), percentages, 98.9 and 103.3. 

According to the same estimate, the harvested area of spelt tliis year was about 
44,000 acres against 42,000 in 1934 and 42,000 on the average of the five years endmg 
1933* percentages, 105.5 and 105.0. The corresponding production is estimated at 
about 267,000 centals against 328,000 and 263,000; percentages, 81.4 and ior.5. 

U. S. S, R : Threshing of cereals harvested from an area of 180,273,000 acres, 
or 87 % of the Plan, had been accomplished by 31 October, compared with 172,638,000 
acres, or 85 %, at the same date a year ago. 

During the first half of CJctober, the ’weather in the l<)iiropean part of the country 
was rather mild and there were copious rains in nearly all regions. Temperatures dropped 
appreciably at the beginning of November and conditions during the first two weeks 
of the month were cold, dry and clear. 

On 16 November, a considerable part in the north-cast of the European terri¬ 
tory was snow covered, the snow line beginning at Archangel and passing through \^ologda 
and Ufa to enter the northern part of the Asiatic territory. 

By 25 October 89,332,000 acres, or 96 % of the Plan, had been sown to winter 
cereals, as against 87,<198,000 acres, or 95 % of the Plan, at the same date last year. 

Autumn work in the fields intended for spring crops had been carried out on 
10 November on an area of 107,072,000 acres, or 76 % of the Plan, compared with 
90,919,000 acres, or 90 %, at the same date last year. 

Argentina: The most recent monthly report of the Department of Rural Eco¬ 
nomy and Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture of Buenos Aires, issued on 22 Octo¬ 
ber, contains the following information on the wheat crops of Argentina. 

Province of Buenos Aires. — Conditions were favourable for wheat in 
south- eastern and central parts of the Province though in the latter area growth was 
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rather behind the normal. In the Bahia Blanca area rainfall was generally inadequate. 
Growth is late owing to the drought of recent months and the frequent frosts. Rust 
was reported to have appeared in some fields. In the west, the crop, though back¬ 
ward, benefited by the rains which fell in October. In the north of the Province, however, 
yields are expected to be below average owing partly to drought and partly to grass¬ 
hopper damage. The position is much better in the north-east. 

Province of Santa Fe. — The proportion which will not be harvested in 
the northern and central parts of the Province will be fairly considerable. The drought 
was particularly injurious to the late crops. The situation was better in the south. * 
Growth was a month late but io% of the seedings had eared though somewhat unevenly. 
In the southern departemenis growth was even and promised good yields. For the 
Province as a whole a poor crop is to be expected. 

Province of Cdrdoba. — Growth was slow and irregular. In the north, growth 
was a month later than usual. The early sowings were none too even while the late 
sowings had hardly begrm to sprout but germination was even and vigorous. In the 
east, rains improved the condition of the crop which, however, on the whole, promises 
a poor crop. In the south-west higher temperatures were desirable, the crops, on the 
whole, being unsatisfactory. 

Province of Bntre Rios. — Earing has occurred in the eastern areas of t he 
province but plants were backward. In the west lower temperatures were required for the 
proper development of the crop. The outlook for the Province as a whole has impro¬ 
ved since the report ivssued on 25 September. In the Province of Santiago del Kstero 
and in the National Territory of the Pampa, the crop made progress after the recent 
rains but growth is still late and mieven. 

To .sum up, the report suggests that the favourable weather of October has effected 
considerable change in the crop outlook w’hich previously promised very disastrous 
results. As a result of the rains, the crop situation is appreciably better Neverthe- 
le.ss, the coming harvest will be below average partly because the cultivated area this 
year is smaller, partly because of the los.ses experienced as a result of the drought over 
large areas and finally, owing to the low yields secured in some areas. 

(Telegram of 23 November); Owing to the weather conditions which have prevail¬ 
ed since the last report, issued on 22 October, the wheat crop is still backward for 
the time of year. Crop condition is mediocre 


Canada: The areas sown this autumn 
i<>35-36 are as follows. 

193*^-36 


Winter wheat.514 

Winter rye.536 


to winter 

wheat and 

rye for harvest 


Average 

0/ 

/o 

i 935 - 3 <> 

1934-35 

i 9 -’ 9-30 

1934-35 

Aver 


to 1933-34 

*» 100 

■» 100 

(1000 acres) 



685 

<>93 

75 

74-^ 

65 

716 

82 2 

74 8 


Crop condition of winter wheat and rye on 31 October was 85 and 76 respec¬ 
tively compared with 105 and gi at the same date last year The proportion of 
land in all Canada intended for next year’s crops that had been ploughed up to 31 Oc¬ 
tober T935 was estimated at 40 % as compared with 43 at the same date last 
ear. 


United States: Conditions in the first half of November were favourable for winter 
wheat, but in the extreme western part of the belt and in much of the northern the 
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weather continued dry. Wetness delayed seeding in the southwest but in Oregon there 
was a partial resumption of operations. Dry weather was experienced in Washington 
but the season is too late and cold for germination. 

Mexico: Preparatory field work and the first wheat sowings were carried out in gen- 
. erally favourable conditions. According to the most recent estimates, the production 
of wheat in the year 1934-35 is 198,000 centals (331,000 bushels) smaller tlian the 
outturn indicated by the preceding estimate issued in IVIay. It is 6.1 % smaller than 
that of last year and 15.4 % below tlie average. 

Palestine: The sowing of afiv cereals, which had been general throughout October, 
was brought to a conclusion; the land is now in excellent condition for ploughing 
and the earh" rain .should give a decided impetus to agricultural work in general 
and assure a maximmn area being sown under winter cereals. The use of tractors 
and chemical fertilizers this season is most marked both in northern and southern 
districts. The adoption of selected seed w’heat is increasing. 

Algeria: Rains fell in the second half of October and allowed cultivation and 
sowings to be carried on in excellent conditions after having been dela\'ed two weeks 
by drought. 

Kenya: The wheat crop at the end of September was coming into ear in the 
more important areas and was looking well. Rust was, however, becoming wide¬ 
spread. 

The prevalence of rust renders the prospects of export imcertain, but the crop 
should leave a small surplus above milling requirements, depending the pro|)or- 

tion which proves to be of millable quality. 

French Morocco: Fairly heavy rains fell at the end of September and during 
October, thus putting an end to the drought. Cultivation and sowings began on native 
holdings during October and some sowings were carried out also on European holdings 
but, even at the end of the month, only in a few instances Farmers were waiting 
for further rains before pushing forward their work. 

Tunisia: October was characterised by well distributed and higher than average 
rainfall in northern and central districts, lower than average temperatures and consider¬ 
able humidity. These conditions were favourable for cultivation and sowing in nor¬ 
thern and central areas. Work was proceeding actively and sowings began at the 
end of October, in most cases in very good conditions, altliough in some central areas, 
the rains encouraged a general growth of weeds which called for more work. 

In tlie south, however, the drought was still holding up sowings at the end of 
October. 

Union of South Africa: Soaking rains fell in September in the south-western, 
north-western and south coastal areas of the Cape Province, while beneficial showers 
also occurred in the Karroo and north-eastern districts. The rainfall was particularly 
heavy along the south coa.st, and to some extent adversely affected the crops. Gen¬ 
erally, prospects for the winter grain crops were most promising and it was estimated 
that provided conditions remained favourable, record yields might be expected. Some 
farmers were already busy harvesting their wheat crops, and on account of the 
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general absence of rust and other plant diseases, the grain was expected to be of 
very good quality. In the Orange Free State the rainfall was limited to the southern 
districts where conditions already shew a considerable improvement. Although the 
wheat crop was most promising, rains were urgently needed to aSvSure a good crop. 
Reports indicated that wheat was fairly generally and severely attacked by lice, but 
rust had not yet made its appearance. Beneficial rains fell in .some areas in Natal 
and the adjoning districts of the Transvaal, where conditions were rapidly improving. 
Scattered showers occurred in the lowveld areas, but generally drought prevailed. 
Wheat grown under irrigation was very promising and many farmers were busy har¬ 
vesting. It was expected that very little dryland-wheat would be reaped in the 
Transvaal as a result of the scanty rainfull during the winter months. It was esti¬ 
mated in October that the area sown in the autumn of 1935, as compared with 
areas sown in the autumn of i934> was 110% for wheat and 107% for barley 
and oats. 

Australia (Telegram of 14 November): The yield of wheat is expected to be 
rather poor in a great part of Western Australia. In South Australia, however, the 
weather was favourable during last month and a plentiful yield is expected. Weather 
was favourable also in New South Wales and Victoria where there was general 
rainfall; the conditions and the appearance of the crop in these vStates is good. 

MAIZE 

Little information on the maize crops has been received by the Institute 
since the publication of the October Crop Report and no change has occurred 
in the prospects of production for this year in the northern hemisphere com¬ 
pared with the outturn of last year and with the average of preceding years 
as established a month ago. 

The maize area in Spain which was recently issued, shows that this crop 
is now stationary. In Poland also, where the maize crop, compared with other 
cereals, is of minor importance, the area sown to the crop has remained un¬ 
changed during the last six years. In the case of Czechoslovakia, all the 
figures referring to the crop grown alone and to the mixed crop are known. 
While the area under the crop grown alone show's a decline of 11.5^0 com¬ 
pared with 1934, the mixed crop shows an increase of 27.3 %. Total production 
(crop growm alone plus mixed crop) amounts to 7.0 million bushels compared 
with 9.7 million bushels last yeai. The second estimate of production in 
Yugoslavia confirms the first forecast indicating that this year's production is 
almost as low as the two disastrous crops of 1927 and 1928, which were 83 million 
bushels and 72 million bushels respectively. 

The fifth estimate of production in the United Slates, issued early in 
November, practically confirms that made at the beginning of October. Maize 
production here is 60.6% larger than the extremely poor crop of 1934 but 11.2 % 
below the average of the preceding five years. The data on the maize crop of 
Canada shows a steady increase in the area, and, for this year, an excellent 
outturn. 

The statistical position of the world maize trade has been clarified by the 
special report made on 15 October by the Department of Rural Economy and 
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Maize. 



Arba 

Production 




Aver. 

% X9S5 



Average 



Average 

1 % *935 

COUNTRIBS 

X933 

1934 

1929 



*935 

1934 

Z93Q 

1935 

*934 

1929 






to 1933 

X 934 

Aver- 



to 1933 



to 1933 

*934 

Aver- 






age 








age 


1 z,ooo acres 

*■ xoo 

•c xoo 

1,000 centals | 

1,000 bushels 

<i« TOO 

«- xoo 

Atistria . . 

162 

160 

151 

101.1 

107.0 

2,615 

3,417 

2,794 

4,669 

6,102 

4,985 

76.5 

93.6 

Bulgaria . . 

1.775 

1,692 

1,796 

104.9 

98.8 

22,244 

17,411 

19,583' 

39,722 

31,091 

34.97C 

127.8 

113.6 

Spain . . . 

1,074 

1,072 

1,067 

100.3 

100.7 

15,931 

17,368 

I4,971i 

28,448 

31,015 

26,733 

91.7 

106.4 

♦Prance i). . 

876 

846 

808 

92.9 

97.3 


11,241 

11,0761 


20,073 

19,775 



Hungary 

2,879 

2,777 

2,764 

103.7 

104.2 

31,659 

46,256 

39,508 

56,535 

82,600 

70,550 

68.4 

80.1 


3,251 

3,293 

3,332 

98.7 

97.6 

50,819 

64,510 

54.205' 

90,749 

115,197 

96,79-1 

78.8 

93.8 

Italy 3 j 

366 

385 

291 

95.0 

125.7 


6,059 

3.367, 


10,820 

6.013 



•Poland. . . 

231 

223 

232 

103.5 

99.6 


1,670 

1.961| 


2,982 

3,502 



Romania. . 

12,771 

12,368 

11,653 

103.3 

109 6 

105,822 

106.840 

121,329 

1^,969 

190,7^ 

216,659 

99.0 

87.2 

•Switzerland. 

2 

2 

3 

100.0 

79.1 


55 

68 


99 

121 



Csecho* r 4 ) 

193 

218 

337 

88.5 

57.2 

2,581 

3,539 

5.158, 

4,609 

6,319 

9,211 

72.9 

50.0 

8lovakia\^3) 

179 

141 

— 

127.3 

— 

1,320 

1,909 

— 

2,357 

3,409 

— 

69.1 

— 

Yugoslavia . 

•) 6,738 

•) 6,671 

•) 6,230 

lOl.O 

108.1 

52,023 

113,631 

84,599 

92,898 

202,912 

151,070 

45.8 

61.5 

Canada . . 

168 

161 

142 

104.3 

118.0 

4,348 

3.807 

2,976 

7,765 

6,798 

5,314 

114.2 

146.1 

United States 

’93,590 

•87,795 

•103.353 

106 6 

90.6 

1,238,160 

771,191 

1.394,160 2,211.000 

1,377,126 

2,489,572 

160.6 

88.8 

•Manchukuo. 


2.774 

2.397 



39,683 

32.597 

36,706 

70,863 

58.209 

65.547 

121 7 

108 1 

•Turkey. . . 

... 

1,079 

951 


... 

10,337 

10,783 

11,013: 

18,460 

19,255' 

19.667 

95.9 

93.9 

Algeria . . 

17 

19 

23 

91.1 

74.5 

132 

158 

139 ' 

236 

282 

249 

83.8 i 

94.9 

Britrea . . 

10 

28 

24 

35.4 

40.8 

79 

194 

206 

142 

346 

368 

40.9 1 

38.5 

Kenya 9). . 

129 

123 

174 

104.8 

740 

2,208 

1,9391 

2,463, 

3,942 

3,462 

4,398 

113.9! 

89.6 

French Mo¬ 







1 







rocco . . . 

996 

986 

771 

101.0 

129.1 

2,793 

5,425 i 

3.021 

4,988 

9.688 

5,395 

51.5 

92.4 

Total . . . 

123,753 

117,363 

131,817 

105.4 

93.9 

1,531,414 

1 

l,155,686|l,745,102 

2,734^72 2,063,724 16,27:^ 

132.5 

87.8 


• Not included in the total — 1) Area es.tiinatcd on i June — 2) Spring crop {niHH^ngo) — 3) Summer 
crop {ctnquanlino). — 4) Crop grown alone. — 5) Mixed crop. — 6) Area sown — 7) Area expected to be 
harvested. — 8) Area harvested. - 9) Cultivation by Europeans. 


Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture on the maize stocks in Argentina. 
This report has become indispensable in view of the enormous increase in do¬ 
mestic consumption which previonsly made an estimate of the supplies available 
for exports very uncertain. An estimate of the increase'in internal consumption 
following the severe drought was made at the some time as the report on the 
supplies existing on 15 October. In view of the serious deterioration of pastures 
and meadows caused by the persistent drought which in some areas lasted from 
the beginning of April to the end of September, stockraisers were obliged to 
feed animals with maize particularly as the latter could be acquired at very 
low prices. 

The enquiry practically confirmed the earlier estimate of production but 
points out that internal consumption is nearly twice that of a normal year. 
The normal domestic consumption was estimated at 49,211,000 bushels but 
the new estimate forecasts 95,272,000 bushels as the consumption in the year 
I April 1935-31 March 1936. 

Consequently, the exportable supplies of Argentina are equal to the quantity 
actually exported between i November 1931 and 30 April 1932. Having regard 
to the fact that the world market succeeded in absorbing more than 236 million 
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Production and Exports of Argentine Maize. 

(Thousands of bushels of 56 lb ). 



Produc¬ 
tion in 
April-May 
of the 
first j^ar 
indicated 




Exports 




Crop Year 

During the first ;During the remaining 
six months following i six months up to 

Total for year 

and Commercial Year 
(May-April) 

tne Harvest 
(May October) 

end of year 
(Novembet-April) 

Absolute figures 

% 

produc¬ 

tion 

100 

Total 

Monthly 

average 

Total 

Monthly 

average 

Total 

Monthly 

average 

1935 ( 1935 / 36 ). 

450.769 

1 

1 ) 167.911 

27.985 

1 ) 159,049 



1 


1934 ( 1934 / 35 ). 

256.917 

122,424 

20,404 

89,426 1 

14.904 i 

1 2ii,850 

17,653 

82.5 

1933 ( 1933 / 34 ). 

267,765 

109.397 

18.233 

106,453 i 

17.742 i 

215.850 

17,987 

80.6 

1932 ( 1932 / 33 ). 

299.334 

154.510 

25.752 

76,647 

12.774 

231.157 

19.263 

77.2 

1931 ( 1931 / 32 ). 

419.668 

234.664 

39.111 

159,935 

26,656 ' 

394,599 

32,885 

94.0 

1930 ( 1930 / 31 ). 

Average 1925 - 1929 ( 1925/26 

280,623 

99,984 ! 

16,664 

121,594 

20,266 

221.578 

18.464 

79.0 

- 1929 / 30 ). 

278.560 

759,069 

25,178 

84,237 

74.059 

223,306 

18,609 

80.2 

__ _ _ _ 

... _ 

_ _' 

_ _ _ 

_ 

_ ___: 

_ _ * 

____! 

_ _ . _ 


i) JtCxports from 1 May to 4 November 1935 . — a) Hxportablc supplies on 5 November 1935 as estimated 
by the Argentme Goveniiiiciit. 


bushels in the half year i November 1931-30 April 1932 and that in the same 
year the contribution of the Danube countries was much larger than that to 
be expected this year when Hungary will become an importer of substantial 
(luantities and will absorb a large proportion of the Romanian supplies, it 
may be expected, notwithstanding the decrease in the imports of European 
countries recorded in the last two years, that the Argentine supplies of this 
year will be absorbed almost entirely before the new harvest. 

V. Dk. 


Germany: According to the recent estimate, the area cultivated to maize for seed 
this year is about 30,000 acres against 15,500 in 1934 and 6,200 on the average of the 
five years ending 1933, xx?rcentages 252.5 and 633.0. 

Austria: As a result of the warm autiiiuii weather ripening was good. The grain 
is full and well developed. Harvesting was finished everywhere at the begiiiniiig 
of November. 

France: Yields vary a great deal from place to ])laee. The crop, on the whole, 
appears average. 

Italy: The summer maize crop niade good progress and gave promise 

of a fairly good crop. 

Romania: The harvesting of maize was finished idso in the north of the comitry 
by the middle of November. The proportion of moisture being low, this year's crop 
can be marketed without delay. 

Yugoslavia: According to unofiicial information, there is a ])ossibility that the export 
of maize will be prohibited owing to tliis year’s ix^or crop results and to the exhaustion 
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of the stocks carried over from last year’s large crop, considerable exports having been 
recorded during the last commercial year. This information, however, has not been 
confirmed in authoritative quarters. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the good maize prices ruling on internal 
markets are above those of the world market and this will tend to exclude the new crop 
maize from the central market from which maize is sold for export. 

Argentina: The latest monthly report of the Department of Rural Economy and 
Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture at Buenos Aires, issued on 22 October, contains 
the following information on the development of the maize sowings in Argentina. 

Province of Buenos Aires: In the eastern and vsouth-eastern parts of 
the Province the work of seeding went forward well after the recent rains. The growers 
in the west, however, were waiting for normal weather which would allow them to pro¬ 
ceed with sowings in more favourable conditions. In the north, the first sowings ger¬ 
minated well but growth is slow and grasshopper and frost damage was reported. 

Province of Santa Pe. — Germination and growth of the first .sowings 
occurred in good conditions. 

Province of Cdrdoba. — Sowing went forward actively throughout the 
Province except for some districts where the work w’as interrupted by heavy rains. 
The first vSowings germinated well. A considerable expansion in area is expected in this 
Province as growers are sowing to maize the areas which they failed to sow to other 
cereals and flax as well as in tlie area sown to fodder cereals damaged or de.stroyed by 
drought. For a similar reason an appreciable increase in the area to be .sown to maize 
is expected in the National Territory of the Pampa, where, however, field work is pro¬ 
gressing slowly. 

Province of Santiago del Estero. -- Sow'ings are going forward at a 
rapid pace, facilitated by the reserves of moisture in the soil. The early .sowings 
showed good germination. 

According to the most recent estimate, production of maize in 1934-35 is smaller 
by 1,102,000 centals (1,968,000 bushels) than tlie first estimate issued in June, being now 
estimated at 252,430,000 centals (450,769,000), against 143,873,000 (256,917,000) in 
1933-34 and 170,217,000 (303,960,000) on the average of the five years ending 1932-33; 
percentage 175.5 and 148.3. 

(Telegram of 23 November): Maize .sowings are making good progress, but owing 
to excessive cold, growdh is not vigorous. 

Chile: According to the most recent estimate, production of maize in 1934-35 
was about 1,510,000 centals (2,696,000 bushels) agaimst 1,485,000 (2,652,000) in 1933-34 
and 1,574,000 (2,810,000) on the average of the five years ending 1932-33, percentages 
101.6 and 95.9. 

Surinam: Most of the maize fields were harvested during the second quarter of 
1935. The condition of the portion remaining to be cut was good. 

Java 6- Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details concerning maize 
area:— 

1935 1934 

acres acres 

Area harvested in September. 37b»3oo 345>500 

Area harve.sted from i January to 30 September. 4,230,300 3,461,700 

Area of standing crops at end of September. . 981,500 1,195,800 
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Palestine: Excellent prospects are apparent for a good yield from the late sown 
maize crop in the Hnleh area. 

Egypt: Harvesting of maize during October was in full swing in the South of the 
Delta where it reached about 30 %. It was started in the northeni parts of the Delta 
and Middle Egypt. In Upper Egypt the early cultivations started maturation. The 
crop is satisfactory. According to a Government estimate, the area sown with nili 
(flood season) maize which represents practically the whole maize crop, is this year 
1,583,000 acres, as against 1,628,000 last year and an average of 1,926,000 acres during 
the five preceding years; percentages: 97.2 % and 82.2 %. 

Kenya: Much of the maize crop at the end of September was ready for cutting, 
and a heavy crop was anticipated. 

The surplus for export for the season begiiming July ist 1935 ending June 
30th. 1936, is provisionnally estimated at 1,300,000 centals (2,320,000 bushels). 


RICE 

Argentina: Rice sowing went forward actively in the Province of Corrientes and 
in Hae National Territory of Misiones. Weather conditions in the Province of Salta 
were favourable for preparatory work. 

Surinam. During the second quarter of 1935, after the rains, the first rice sowings 
were carried out. Transplanting will be much later this year except in the Nickerie 
district and some other places where the Jxrne rains were adequate. 

Taman' Growing conditions of the second crop rice are average. 

India: The district estimates for the first provincial forecast on the rice crop in 
Burma for 1 <>35-36 are siunmarized in the following table.— 

Difference between current year’.s 
figures and 

corresponding finai figurc.s 

estimate oi for last 

last 3 ’ear 5 ear 

acres acres 

— 33. TOO — 78,300 

- 218,800 -292,700 

-j- 141,100 + c)o,3oo 

125,700 — (^5,000 

— 174,200 — 108,Goo 

— 344,500 " - i<>7,7oo 

The monson broke normally but agricultural operations were retarded owing to 
insufficient early rains. Standing crop in Dower Bimna was generally in good condition, 
except in flooded areas most of wliich were being replanted at the beginning of October. 
More rain was needed in parts of the dry zone of Upper Biutua, but elsewhere crops 
were in very fair condition. The estimated sown and matured areas show considerable 


Area sown. 

Area estimated as destroyed. 

Area likely to mature (i. c. 
area sown less area des¬ 
troyed) . 


Current 

year’s 

figures 

acres 

Dowser Burma 9,024,100 
Total Burma 12,395,000 
Dower Burma 166, i oo 

Total Burma 242,800 

Dower Bimna 9,458,000 
Total Burma 12,152,200 
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decreases compared with the final figures of last year due to floods in I^ower Bunna and 
lack of rain in parts of the dry zone of Upper Burma. A good harvest was however 
expected if the October rains were favourable. 

In Bengal during the second fortnight of October and the first half of November 
weather was dry, except for local showers, and rain was needed, particularly in the 
west and north, to help the growth of the transplanted winter paddy. In the first 
part of November winter rice was being harvested. 


Rice. 




Area 





Production op 

ROUGH RICE 



Countries 

* 935/36 

S 

S- 

VI 

Aver¬ 

age 

1929/30 

to 

1933/34 

% X9 

1934 / 

X935 

3 . 5/36 

Aver¬ 

age 

1935/36 

1934/35 

Average 

1929/30 

to 

1933/34 

1935/36 

1934/35 

Average 

1929/30 

to 

1933/34 

% 19 

1934 / 

1935 

35/36 

Aver¬ 

age 


x,ooo acres 

—100 

too 

z.ooo centals 

T.ooo bushels of 45 lb. 

— xoo 

■■ xoo 

BulgariA . 

19 

20 

18 

94.7 

102.7 

380 

404 

348 

844 

898 

772 

94.0 

109.3 

Spain. . . . 

114 

114 

118 

100.5 

96.8 

6.510 

6.473 

6.596 

14,467 

14,384 

14,657 

100.6 

98.7 

Italy .... 

340 

323 

345 

105.1: 

98.4 

14,494 

13,602 

14,701 

32.209 

30.226 

32,669 

106.6 

98.6 

United States 

789 

781 

890 

101.0, 

88.7 

17,415 

17.233 

18,784 

38,700 

38,2% 

41.742 

tOl.l 

1 

1 92.7 

Chosen . . . 

4,127 

4,195 

4,073 

98.4 

101.3 

72.898 

68.402 

68,163 

161,992 

152,001 

151,471 

106,6; 106 9 

India i). . . 
Indo-China: 

74.082 

75.393 

75.153 

98.3 

98.6 

- 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Annam 2 ) . 

961 

945 

1,000 

101.7 

96,1 

... i 

7.540 

7,592 


16,755 

16,870 



Tonkin 3 ) . 

1,236 

1,156 

1.208 

107.0 

102.3 

14,037 

12,801 

14.429 

3l,i92 

28,446 

32,063 

109.7 

97.3 

Japan . . . 1 

7,855 

7.772 

7,906 

101.1 

99.4 

233,472 

212,116 

250,969 

518,815 

471,359 

557,697 

110.1 

93.0 

Taiwan 4 ) . 

733 

713 

664 

102.8 

1 

110.3 

17,710 

17,985 

14.453 

39,354 

39,965 

32,117 

98.5 

122 5 

Egypt . . . 

478 

407 

336 

117.6. 142.3 

1 1 

... i 

i 

11.304j 

8,920 


25,120| 

19,823 




i) First estimate. — 2 ) First half-year. — 3 ) Rice of the filb month — 4 ) Fir.'sl crop 


In Bihar and Orissa during October there was only light rain in parts of the couiitr\-. 
In the first decade of November there was no rain. The lack of moisture allected 
the crops in most areas, and prospects were unsatisfactory. At the beginning of 
November the harvesting of winter paddy was going on. 

In the Central Province weather was clear and warm, except light scattered 
showers. vSowing of early rice was progressing, but the sttinding crops on light soil were 
suffering from drought 

In Assam weather conditions were dry and seasonable. Crop prospects were fair, 
though hailstorms had damaged crops in Darrang. 

In Bombay weather was dry until the middle of the month but after this date g(X)d 
or moderate rains were experienced. Towards the end of October the crops were 
doing well. 

In Madras rain was moderate in the first and last decades of October, wiiile in 
the second decade heavy rains were experienced in the Carnatic and on the west coast. 
Sowing and transplanting of rice were proceeding. 

Japan: The estimate of rice production is lower than that of last month as a 
result of the unfavourable weather conditions. 
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Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies commimicates the following details concerning rice 
area:— 


Area harvested in September :— 

1935 

acres 

^934 

acres 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi. 

333^300 

325,400 

J,200 

Area harvested i January to 30 September :— 



Wet padi. 

Dry padi. 

7,632,900 

945,700 

7,420,900 

949,000 

Area of standing crop at end of September: — 



Wet padi. 

Dry padi. 

1,004,300 

36,100 

1,077,000 

69,700 


Siam: The first forecast of the 1934-35 rice crop put the exportable surplus at 
i,(joo,ooo metric tons of white rice, but the final crop report showed a heavy decrease 
as regards lK)th acreage and yield, and it is estimated that the surplus will not amount 
to more than 1,800,000 metric tons. 

As regards the new crop, 1935-3O, reports from 60 provinces vshowed that at the 
end of September 5.121,000 acres were planted, as agfiinst 7,160,000 acres at the same 
time last year and an av'erage of 6,814,000 for the two preceding years; percentages: 
71,5 and 75.2, 

The amount of acreage damaged up to the end of September is 319,000 acres, as 
against 253.000 at the same time last year and an average of 147,000 acres for the two 
]‘)rcceding years. 

The condition of the crop was as follows: in !») provinces good and in 39 provinces 
fairly good; 2 pro\ inces did not state their crop condition. 

The late areas under sefi (.summer) rice arc still ripening. Harvesting 
has been general in many regions, and is over in most of the areas of the other 
regions. Threshing, wiimowing mid storing are in progress. The unit yield is ex¬ 
pected to lie much above average. 

Harvesting of niii (flood sea.son) rice started in early cultivations while other 
areas arc completing maturation. The crop is satisfactory. 

POTATOES 

Austria Potato lifting was finished everywhere at the begiiiniiig of No\ember. 
Yields were rather sati.sfactory, particularly in Styria and North Tyrol. All the chief 
producing areas suffered from the drought. Starch content is good. 

Belgium: lifting of potatoes is finished. Yields are imsatisfactory. 

Bulgaria * The dry weather of October was favourable for the lifting of ixitatocs. 
The latest official information, issued after the harvest, indicates a slight decrease in 
production from the first estimate. 

Estonia' As a result of excessive rain, tubers in .some places in the lowlying 
areas have rotted. 
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Irish Free State: Weather in October was wet, cold and stormy. Lifting'of the 
potato crop was rendered slow and tedious by rains. Much of the crop remained to 
be dug. 

Potatoes, 



Abba 

Production 




Aver- 

% 1935 



Average 



Average 

% X935 




age 





1929 



1929 



COUNTRIBS 

X935 

X934 

Z 929 



X935 

X934 

to 

X935 

X934 

to 






to 


Aver- 








Aver- 




X 933 

1934 




1933 



X933 

X934 







age 








age 





xoo 








•m XOO 



z,ooo acres 


■■ 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 60 lbs 


■■ICO 


358 

585 

599 

61.1 

59.7 

30,644 

51.851 

65.789 

51.073 

86.417 

109,647 

59.1 

46.6 

urcmitiiiy 

6,458 

6,598 

6.434 

97.9 

100.4 

842,806 

979.488 

913,644 

1,404.649,1,632,448 

1,522,710 

86.0 

92.2 

Austria . . 

494 

506 

484 

97.8 

102.2 

45,191 

60,614 

58,175 

75,316 

101.021 

96,957 

74.6 

77.7 

Belgium . . 

402 

397 

418 

101.4 

96.3 

60.848 

71,912 

81,905 

101,411 

119.851 

136.505 

84.6 

74.3 

Bulgaria 

36 

35 


101.7 

113.21 

2,663 

1,857 

1,413 

4.439 

3,094 

2,355 

143.4 

188.5 

•Denmark 

186 

189 

169 

98.2 

110.0 

. - . 

30,269 

24.500 


50.447 

40.832 


... 

•Spain . . . 

1,060 

1,134 

991 

93.4 

107.0 


106,293 

103.223 


177.152 

172,034 


... 

^tonia . . 

182 

177 

165 

102.5 

110.5 

17,847 

19,668 

1 8 . 530 ; 

29.744 

i2J79 

30,883 

90 7 

96.3 

Finland . . 

210 

206 

185 

102.0 

113.7 

29,035 

25.119 

21,586! 

48.391 

41,865 

35,976 

115.6 

134 5 

•Prance . . 

3,472 

3,449 

3.505 

100.7 

99.1 


367,139 

342.6141 


611.887 

571,012 



Engl. & W.. 

463 

488 

483 

95.0 

95.9 

62,250 

77,034 

69.7581 

103.749 

128,389 

116,263 

80 8 

89.2 

•Scotland. . 

132 

140 

139 

94.3 

94.7 

18,659 

22,960 

22,104; 

31,099 

38,267 

36.841 

81.3 

84 4 

•N. Ireland . 

129 

137 

141 

94.0 

91.7 

... 

20,673 

21,293! 


34.455 

35.489 



Hungary . 

749 

717 

707 

104.5 

105.9 

31,503 

46.709 

39,112; 

52.504 

77.848 

65,185 

67,4 

M.5 

•Italy . . . 

1.002 

1.001 

953 

100.2 

105.2 

- 11 - 

59.672 

49.1071 


99,451 

81.844 



I«atvia . . 

306j 

266 

237 

115.0 

128.8 

32.786 

31,875 

26,273 

54.642 

53,123 

43,787 

102.9 

124 8 

Lithuania . 

461 

452 

398 

102.0 

115.9 

40,189 

54,964 

41.234 

66.980 

91.606 

68.722 

73.1 

97 5 

Luxemburg 

41 

40 

41 

100.6! 

98.9 

3,616 

4,308 

4,431 

6.026 

7,180 

7.385 

83.9 

81.6 

Malta . . . 

8 

7 

7 

116.li 

110.4 

392 

539 

597 

654 

899 

994 

72.7 

65.8 

Norway . . 

123 

120 

118 

102.21 

103.7 

18.692 

17,649 

19.630; 

31.152 

29.414 

32.717 

105.9 

95.2 

Netherlands 

345 

356 

414 

97.0 

83.4 

55,003 

64.820 

73,447, 

91.670 

108,031 

122.409 

84.9 

74.9 

Poland . . 

7.002 

6,825 

6.662 

102.6' 

101.1| 

647.870 

737,899 

669.965 1.079.762 1,229,807.1.116.5871 

87.8 

96.7 

•Romania. . 

509 

505 

483 

100.7. 

105 . 3 ' 


42,367 

39.367, 


70,610 

65,611 



Switzerland. 

112 

112 

115 

100,0, 

97.5' 

i4.’551 

18,629 

15,894| 

24.250 

31,048 

26,489 

78.1 

9l’.5 


99, 

97| 

87- 

102,1' 

114.1! 

4,436 

6.705 i 

6,989, 

7,393 

11,174 

11.648 

66.2 

63.5 

^ZCCllOSl«| 0 ^^ 

1,750| 

1 7531 

1.701 

99.8 

102.8 


204,352| 

199,589 


340,580 

332.641 



Canada . . 

507 ' 

569; 

551 

89.1 

92.0 

38,786! 

48,095' 

44.527 

64.643 

80,158 

74.212 

80.6 

87 1 

United States 

3,256 

3 . 312 ! 

3,188 

98.3 

102.1 

212.400 

231.253 

205,370 

354.000' 385,421 

342.283 

91.8 

103.4 

1 

16 

14 

26 

115.2 

62.8- 

812 

851! 

970 

1.354! 1,418 

1.617 

95.5 

83.7 

Algeria . ^ 


20 

25 

91.4 

1 74.1 

1,213i 1,407 

1.002 

2.021 

2.345 

1,670 

86.2 

1 121.0 

Eritrea . . 

1 

2 ) 

1 

200.0 

190.5 

8 


5 

13i 7 


180.0 

147.5 

Totals . . 

21,648. 

21,809 

21,877 

98.8 

101.3 

S,193.Hlj8.S58,250j2,380.240 

8.655,880 4.258.843 3.967.010 

1 1 i \ 

8S.o| 


(i) Area under 500 acres. — s) ^rly potatoes. — i) I#ate potatoes. 


France: Lifting of potatoes, though impeded at the end of October and the begin¬ 
ning of November, was carried out generally in good conditions. It is confirmed that 
the crop is mediocre or moderate in quality. In many jfiaces, rotting has been consider¬ 
able and the crop may not keep well. In other places, the frosts of the end of October 
damaged the tubers. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: October was an unusually stormy month 
but weather, on the whole, was favourable for the growth of root crops. Lifting, 
however, was hindered in the western half of I^ngland and Wales, in Scotland and 
on heavy lands generally. Clamping was carried out in imfavourable conditions. 
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In spite of the growth which took place after the end of the drought, potatoes 
are still below, the average in size. Generally, the quality of the potatoes is good 
but there are more than the usual disparities in yield, some excellent as well as some 
poor crops being found in the same districts. 

In Scotland lifting is considerably backward while the tubers are unsatisfactory 
in some places. 

Lithuania: I^ifting of potatoes was carried out in good conditions during the 
fine weather of the first half of October 

Switzerland: Bad weather further impeded potato lifting. Yields are still rathe 
below first expectations with the result that districts having a good crop will have 
no difficulty in disposing of their surplus. Demand continues brisk and prices are 
firmer. 

Czechoslovakia: Potato lifting is nearly fini.shed. The total yield, while being 
below the average, is expected to exceed the recent estimates. A very satisfactory 
crop is reported from some divstricts. 

Chile: According to the most recent estimate, production of ix)tatoes in 1934-35 
wtks about 10,196,000 centals (16,993.000 bushels) against 13,477,000 (22,461,000) in 
1933-34 £ind 9,576,000 (15,960,000) on the average of the five years ending 1932-33; 
percentages, 75.7 and 106.5, 

Palestine: The planting of potatoes under irrigation has been concluded. The 
Department of Agriculture is purchasing seed potatoes from the United Kingdom 
for resale to fanners. 

Algeria: The rains which fell during the .second half of October facilitated the 
planting of early potatoes which tlie previous drought had delayed. Sprouting in 
plantations which received rains was very satisfactory at the beginning of November. 

Tunisia: The rains of October were favourable to the potato plantations. 


SUGAR 

The weather between the middle of October and the middle of November 
in the countries which had not begun or which had not completed the lifting 
of the sugar-beet crop was favourable for the crops, though it was .sometimes 
too wet. lyiftings were made in good conditions thougli they were delayed or 
held up by the rains. More serious difficulties were met in fields which were 
still hard after the recent drought, but, fortunately, these fields represent onl}^ 
a small proportion of the total area sown to sugar-beet in Kurope. 

Some of the estimates of the probable beet production published last 
month have been modified in the light of inhumation received by the Institute 
since the publication of the October Crop Report. As a result of the favourable 
weather conditions which prevailed during October and the first two weeks 
of November, the estimates publi.shed in the October Crop Report have been 
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increased in the case of Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, the Irish Free 
State, Romania, Sweden and Yugoslavia. On the other hand, there are decreases 
in the estimates of Great Britain, Italy and the Netherlands. The total decrease 
however, is smaller than the increase recorded in the former group of countries. 


Production of Beet Sugar (raw). 


COUNTRIES 

Total production during the season | 

1 % X 935 - 3 O 

1935 - 36 ') 

1934-35 

Average 
1929-30 
to 1933-34 

1935 - 36 ') 

1934-35 

Average 

1929-30 

to 1933-34 

*934-35 

«■ xoo 

Average 

100 

1 Thousand centals 

Short tons 

Germany .... 

35.371 

37,104 

38,134 

1.768.522 

1,855.197 

1,906,664 

95 

93 

Austria ..... 

4.068 

4,921 

3.390 

203,401 

246,028 

169.482 

83 

120 

Belgium. 

5.567 

5,859 

5.412 

278,300 

292.935 

270,574 

95 

103 

Bulgaria .... 

419 

47 

821 

21,000 

2,368 

41,043 

885 

51 

Denmark .... 

5.071 

1.984 

3,651 

250.000 

100.000 

182.563 

256 

139 

Spain. 

4.938 

7,496 

6,136 

247,000 

370,000 

306.780 

66 

80 

Irish Free State . 

2.138 

1,643 

513 

107,000 

82,168 

25,641 

130 

417 

Finland .... 

176 

262 

102 

9.000 

13.098 

5,088 

67 

173 

France. 

21.297 

26,959 

21,875 

1,065,000 

1,347.941 

1,093,743 

79 

97 

Great Britain . . 

13.228 

14,664 

8.385 

700.000 

733,214 

419.254 

90 

158 

Hungary .... 

2.183 

2.638 

3.727 

109.000 

131,910 

186.335 

83 

59 

Italy. 

6.834 

7.275 

8,298 

340.000 

360,000 

414.877 

94 

82 

I<atvia. 

915 

1,336 

362 

45,700 

66,790 

18,119 

68 

252 

lyithuaiiia . . . 

584 

335 

248 

29.200 

16,767 

12,402 

174 

236 

Netherlands . . . 

4,716 

5.120 

5,394 

235,800 

255,996 

269.701 

92 

87 

Poland. 

9.755 

9.855 

12,984 

487,800 

493,000 

649,209 

99 

75 

Romania .... 

2.646 

2,568 

2,501 

130,000 

128,400 

125,041 

103 

106 

Sweden. 

6,358 

5,992 

4,375 

317,900 

299,572 

218.737 

106 

145 

Switzerland . . . 

187 

187 

149 

9,400 

9,400 

7,452 

100 

126 

Czechoslovakia . . 

12.289 

14,025 

18,295 

614,434 

701,251 

914,719 

88 

67 

Yugoslavia . . . 

2,017 

1,378 

2,088 

100.900 

68.920 

104,375 

146 

97 

Total Europe a). 

140,757 

151,648 

146,840 

7,069,357 

7,574,955 

7,341,799 

93 

96 

U.S.S. R. . . . 

39,683 

31.765 

25,945 

1.984,000 

1,588,000 

1,297,209 

125 

153 

Total Europe b). 

180,440 

183,413 

172,785 

9,053,357 

9,162,955 

8,639,008 

98 

104 

Canada . 

1.433 

1,295 

1,215 

72.000 

64,773 

60,746 

111 

118 

United States. . 

27,558 

24,817 

27.445 

1,380,000 

1,240.848 

1,372,231 

111 

100 

Total North Amer. 

28,991 

26,112 

28,660 

1,452,000 

1,305,621 

1,432,977 

111 

101 

Japan . 

1.102 

863 

581 

60,000 

43,170 

29,074 

128 

190 

Turkey. 

1,422 

1,300 

637 

71,100 

64,994 

31,860 

109 

223 

Total Asia . . 

2,524 

2,163 

1,218 

131,100 

108,164 

60,934 

117 

207 

General ( a) 

172,272 

179,923 

176,718 

8 , 652,457 

8 , 988,740 

8 , 835,710 

96 

97 

Totals \ b) 

211,955 

211,688 

202,663 

10 , 636,457 

10 , 576,740 

10 , 132,919 

100 

105 


a) Not including U. S S. R. — b) Including U. S. S. R — i) Approxiniati* data. 


It should be noted, however, that the increase in the estimates of a number 
of these countries was due not only to weather conditions but also to the fact 
that the earlier estimates, in the absence of some factor in the evaluation of the 
crops, had been kept low, possibly with excessive caution. 

In the case of the U. S. S. R., the noticeable increase in the estimate of 
sugar-beet production in 1935 leads to a rough modification in the correspond¬ 
ing estimate of sugar production. 
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There were increases also in the totals of the beet producing countries of 
North America and Asia resulting from increases in the United States and 
Turkey. A month ago the production in Turkey was roughly estimated to 
be appreciably below that of the year 1934-35 after making allowance for 
the substantial decrease in the cultivated area, for the unfavourable growing 
conditions and for the decision taken by the Sugar Association to close the Usciac 
factory. In the table given in this issue the former estimate has been replaced 
by a new figure supplied by the Central Statistical Office of Ankara which 
indicates, on the contrary, an appreciable increase on last year. 


The figures in the following table 

are supplied by the Association Internationale Sucriere'* of Vienna, 


COUNTRIES 


Germany . . . 
Aublria .... 
liclguim .... 
Ueumark . . . 
Iriish Free Slate 
Hungary . . . 

Italy. 

Polaml . 
Rom.inia . . 
Swtclen .... 
Czech* j^Iowikia 
Yugoslavia . . 
Till key 


Total . 


Germany. 

Austria. 

B..*lgiuni. 

Denmark. 

Irish Free State. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Poland . 

Roman i»i . .... . . 

Sweden . .... 

Cz<’choslovakia. 

Yugoslavia . 

Tnrke\. 


Total . . . 


Sugar-beet worked up 

Raw sugar 

1935 

1934 

1935 - 3 O j 

1934-35 


Thousand 

CENTALS 


215,600 

223,534 

35,371 

37,104 

22,844 

31.072 

4,068 

4,920 

33.797 

39.463 

5,137 

5.889 

33.069 

17.154 

5.181 

1.992 

13.713 

10.997 

2.132 

1,639 

14.771 

1 17.485 

2,161 

2,638 

48,061 

1 56.344 

6,945 

7,466 

56.879 

56,784 

9,722 

9,832 

15,212 

1 15,678 

2,491 

2,370 

39,705 

1 40,574 

6,358 

5.991 

73.006 

1 83.274 

12,289 

14,055 

12.453 

, 11,223 

2,031 

1,390 

7.275 

1 8,885 

1,257 

1,455 

586,385 

1 612,467 

95,143 

96,741 


Short tuns 


10.779.837 

11,176,564 

I 1.768.522 

1 1,855.196 

1,142,204 

1,553,565 

203,401 

1 245,988 

1.690.000 

; 1,970,000 

256,860 

; 294,444 

1,700.000 

, 857,700 

1 259,000 

99,580 

686,000 

549,800 

; 106,600 

1 81,932 

740.000 

1 874.242 

108.000 

131,920 

2.400,000 

1 2,817.173 

' 347.000 

373,270 

2,840.000 

2,839.140 

; 486.000 

! 491,572 

760.000 

i 783.891 

! 125.000 

' 118.483 

1.985,000 

1 2,028.694 

; 317,900 

i 299.543 

3,650.258 

1 4,163.622 

614.434 

> 702.739 

622.642 

' 561.130 

101,537 

69,518 

360.000 

444,000 

63,000 

73.000 

29,355,941 

j 30,619,521 

i 4,757,254 

1 

4,837,185 

__ - 

1 _______ 

1 ____ __ 

... 


Total world production in 1935-36 according to the new estimates is practi¬ 
cally equal to that of 1934-35 and represents 105% of the average production of 
the five preceding years. 

This month’s issue also contains a table showing the stocks of both cane 
and beet sugar (l), compared with those at the same date in 1934 


(r) Many of lliese figures are taken from the Monthly Report on and Pir H eltzuc- 

kerstatistih of Xficht. 


St. IT Ingl. 
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Visible stocks of sugar on i September, 


- rr~ 


-r— -r— 


__ 


1 . ~ — 

r - * 

CoUNXKZfiS 

^935 

1934 

1933 

193^ 

1931 

1930 

1929 




(Thousand centals) 



Germany. 

8.470 

5.688 

7,524 

16,453 

16,378 

6,850 

5,165 

Austria. 

1.422 

196 

315 

154 

672 

278 

168 

Belgium. 

1.453 

1.162 

1,241 

1.455 

1,874 

1,351 

1,517 

Spain. 

4.416 

3,091 

3,772 

4,312 

1,894 

1,127 

1,563 

France . 

8,647 

4.491 

5,304 

4,833 

6,784 

4,689 

4.482 

United Kingdom . 

4.852 

5.944 

6,989 

4,663 

4.828 

5.415 

3.666 

Hungary . 

620 

646 

875 

600 

1,043 

320 

284 

Italy . . 

5,928 

5.895 

4,669 

5,741 

5,922 

5,115 

3,966 

Netherlands . 

4,070 

4,332 

3,327 

2,937 

3,530 

2.302 

2,249 

Poland. 

2,317 

2.183 

3.783 

3,893 

5,822 

3,510 

1,790 

Sweden.. . . 

2.754 

2,972 

2,156 

2,088 

2,568 

1.947 

2.116 

Czechoslovakia . 

2.266 

1.997 

2.989 

4,676 

6,905 

2.529 

1,991 

lotal Europe . 

47,2/5 

38,597 

42,944 

5/.805 

58,220 

35,433 

28,957 

Canada . 

2,176 

2,141 

2,127 

2,103 

1.847 

1,860 

1,517 

Cuba . 

28,149 

45,623 

49.567 

52.369 

56,042 

61,134 

30,710 

United States (ports). 

14.493 

17.271 

9,513 

11,804 

12,088 

10.362 

19,989 

Puerto Rico. 

4,378 

7,300 

1.975 

3,814 

3,836 

2,910 

2,624 

Java. 

34.026 

53,156 

65,945 

64.280 

43,610 

32,880 

29.566 

Philippines . 

419 

1,014 

22 

516 

0 

626 

291 

Afloat . 

7,055 

5,291 

5,534 

7.165 

5,776 

4,850 

4.652 

Total . . . 

137.911 

170,393 

177,627 

193,856 

181,419 

150,055 

i 

118,306 




(Thousnnd short tons) 



Germany . 

424 

284 

376 

823 

819 

342 i 

258 

Austria . 

71 

10 

16 

8 

34 

14 

8 

Belgium . . . . .... 

73 

58 

62 

73 

94 

68 

76 

Spain . 

221 

1 155 i 

189 

216 

95 

56 

78 

France. . 

432 

1 225 i 

265 

242 

339 

234 

224 

United Kingdom . ... 

243 

1 297 

349 

233 

241 

271 

183 

Hungary. ... 

31 i 

i 32 

44 

30 

52 

16 

14 

Italy. 

296 

: 295 

233 

287 1 

296 

256 

198 

Nethcrland*^. 

203 

217 

166 

147 ! 

176 

115 

112 

Poland.' . .... 

116 

109 

189 

195 1 

291 

175 

90 

Sweden . , . .... 

138 

149 

108 

104 1 

128 

97 

106 

Czechoslovakia ... ... 

113 

100 

149 

234 1 

345 

126 

100 

Total Europe . . . 

2,361 

1,931 

2,146 

2,592 

2,910 

1,770 

1,447 

Canada . 

109 

107 

106 

105 

92 

93 

76 

Cuba. 

1,407 

2,281 

2,478 

2,618 ' 

2.802 

3,057 

1,536 

United States (ports) . , . 

725 

864 

476 

590 i 

604 

518 

999 

Puerto Rico . 

219 

365 

99 

191 1 

192 

146 

131 

Java . ... 

1,701 

2,658 

3,297 

3,214 1 

2,180 

1,644 

1,478 

Philippines. 

21 

51 

1 

26 1 

0 

31 

15 

Afloat ... ... 

353 

265 

277 

358 1 

289 

243 

233 

Total . . . 

6,896 

8,522 

8,880 

9,694 ! 

1 

9,069 

7.502 

5,905 


Sugar production, 

(U. S. S. R. not included). 



1934-35 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1 

j 1929-30 

j 1938-29 




(Thousand centals) 



Huropc. 

151,216 

132,332 

121,607 

130,183 

188,231 

160.080 

j 153,899 

Total. 

529,552 

543,882 

523,445 

556.427 

601.247 1 

593.553 

1 584,712 




(Thousand short tons) 



I^urope. 

7,561 

6,616 1 

6,080 

6,509 

9,411 

8.004 

7,695 

Total. 

26,477 

27,194 

26,172 

27,821 

30,062 

29,677 

29,235 
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five preceding years. The figures comprise the stocks of many of the sugar 
producing countries of Europe and those of Canada, Cuba, the United vStates, 
Puerto Rico, Java, the Philippines and the stocks afloat, giving a total represent- 
ng four fifths of the world stocks. Reliable estimates for other countries are 
not available but the figures available are sufiicient to give an idea of the world 
stocks position. 

The decline in stocks in Europe began in 1931 and continued uninterrupt¬ 
edly until 1934 but at the i September 1935 the total was again increasing. The 
growth is to be attributed chiefly to Germany, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Ital5^ 
Austria, Poland, France and Belgium and it corresponds in most cases with the 
increase in the production of beet sugar. In the non-European countries stocks 
declined continuously from 1932 and, at the end of the year 1934-35 they showed 
a further and considerable decline which offset the increase experienced in Eu¬ 
rope and which caused a further decline in the general total. The large drop 
in the non-European countries is due principally to Java, where there was a 
considerable contraction in the cultivated area, and to Cuba as a result of the 
substantial growth in exports. 

An examination of the apparent consumption of cane and beet sugar, based 
on imports and exports, on the movements of stocks at the beginning and end 
of the year and on production, shows that, in both European and non-European 
countries, the quantit}^ consumed during the year i vSeptcmber 1934 to 31 Au¬ 
gust 1935 was higher than that of last year. This conclusion is largely con¬ 
firmed by the estimates of consumption published by several countries. These 
estimates show that the increase in consumption in 1934-35 in Germany, Be 4 - 
giuiii, Spain, France, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, Poland and 
vSweden was greater than the decline recorded in other European countries. Esti¬ 
mates have not yet been issued for non-European countries but the increase is 
confirmed by private estimates issued in the United States, which is among the 
first countries to issue data. 

A recovery in consunq^tion occurred in Europe during the year 1933-34 
compared with the preceding year. In the non-European countries, however, 
the recovery began during the 3"ear which has just closed. This general increase 
gives grounds for hoping that, after a long period of uncertaint3% the world sugar 
position is on the way to a improvement. 

E. R. 


Austria: The growth of roots continued up to the time of lifting but they are still 
rather small. The sugar content is comparative^" high. Lifting was carried out with 
difficulty owing to the hardness of the soil. In .some places operations were completed 
only after the rains. 

Belgium: Sugar-beets, on the whole, were lifted in good conditions without exces¬ 
sive hindrance by rains. The yield is rather light. 

Irish Free State: Weather in October was wet, cold and stormy. Liftings were 
impeded by these conditions. 



France: Lifting and cartii^ were carried out generally in good conditions though 
they were impeded in some places by rains at the begiiming of November. It is 
confirmed that the total yield is average and that the sugar content of tlie roots is 
low, the latter being further reduced by the rain. 


Sugar-beet. 



Area 

Production 




Aver- 

% 1933 



Average 



Average 

% *935 




age 





*939 



*939 



Products 

1935 

1934 

Z 929 



*935 

*934 

to 

*935 

*934 

to 






to 


Aver- 








Aver- 




X 953 

t934 




1933 



*933 

*934 







age 








age 


z,ooo acres 

*■ 100 

M xoo 

1,000 centals 

z.ooo short tons 

■■ 100 

xoo 

Germany . . 

920 

881 

936 

104.5 

98.3 

217.171 

229.157 

235.911 

10,858 

11.458 

11.795 

94.8 

92.1 

Austria. . . 

107 

123 

98 

87.3 

109.5 

23,327 

30,602 

20,856 

1,166 

1,530 

1,043 

76.2 

111.8 

Belgium . . 

130 

136 

135 

95.8 

96.7 

34.827 

37.252 1 

35.949 

1.741 

1.863 

1.797 

93.5 

96 9 

Bulgaria 

17 

4 

39 

413.4 

43.6 

3.401 

422 

5.945 

170 

21 

297 

805.2 

57.2 

Denmark. . 

123 

118 

89 

103.8 

137.6 

. 

23.092 

26.092 


1,155 

1,305 



Finland . . 

7 

7 

5 

102.1 

149.6 

1,543 

2,227 

881 

77 

111 

44 

69.3 

175.2 

France . . . 

1)661 

707 

669 

93.5 

98.9 


193.776 

165,472 


9,689 

8,274 



Engl.andW . 

367 

396 

286 

92.6 

128.4 


90,317 

54.733 


4.516 

2,737 



Scotland . . 

7 

8 

1 

98.2 

661.1 


1,608 

187 


80 

9 



Hungary . . 

109 

110 

145 

98.9 

75.0 

16.246 

20.332 

25,695 

812 

1,017 

1,285 

79.9 

63.2 

Italy. . . , 

227 

224 

252 

101.5 

90.0 


58,466 

57,694 


2,923 

2.885 



I^tvia . . . 

38 

36 

2 ) 26 

107.6 

145.0 


7,404 

3 ) 4,094 


370 

3) 205 



Uthuania. . 

17 

10 

4) 6 

178.1 

220.1 

- T 

2,097 i 

1,254 


105 

63 



Netherlands. 

101 

104 

117 

96.7 

85.7 

29.923 

39,370 

38,399 

i,496 

1,968 

1,920 

76*5 

‘ 77.9 

Poland . . . 

292 

277 

389 

105.3 

74.9 


56.582 1 

73,544 

T - T 

2,889 

3,677 



Rumania . . 

84 

92 

87 

91.5 

96.2 

- - t 

14,287 ' 

13.370 


714 

669 

.. > 


Sweden. . . 

5)122 

125 

94 

98.0 

129.0 

- - r 

41,049 ! 

27,562 

. . . 

2,052 

1,378 



Switzerland. 

4 

4 

3 

96.8 

113.1 

- 1 - 

1,543 

1,023 


77 

51 

... 


Czcchoslov. . 

387 

393 

468 

98.6 

82.7 

77,056 

93,495 , 

109,113 

3,853 

4.675 

5,456 

82.4 

*70 6 

Yugoslavia . 

5) 69 

64 

112 

108.0 

62.0 


10.583 1 

16.724 

... j 

529 1 

1 836 



U.S.S.R. . 

2,763 

2,923 

2.940 

94.5 

94.0 

341,718 

209,440 ! 

211.071 

17,086 

10,472 ; 

1 

: 10,553 

1 

163.2 

161.9 

Canada. , . 

53 

52 

48 

101.7 

110.9 

9,260 

8,254 ! 

9016 

463 ' 

413 j 

451 

112.2 

102.7 

United States 

775 

766 

785 

101.2 

98.8 

! 172,000 

1 

149,620 

1 

178,068 

8.600 : 

1 

7,481 

8,903 

115.0 

96.6 


i) Estimate of i June. — 2 ) Average 1932 and 1933. — 3 ) Year 1933. — 4) Average 1930 to 1933. —• 
5) Unofficial figure. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland: October was an unUwSually .stormy month 
but not unfavourable for the growth of r(X)t crops T<ifting was interfered with to 
some extent. 

Sugar beet is a variable crop this year and over the whole coimtry the yield 
is likely to be appreciably less than in 1934. 

Poland: The lifting of sugar-beet had been finished everywhere by the middle 
of November. The yields were, on the whole, average. In Poland, the provinces 
of Silesia, Todz, Kielce, Tublin and Polesia yields were good but in Poznan they were 
average. 

Czechoslovakia: Lifting of the sugar-beet crop is already well advanced in most 
areas and is completed in some places. The work was frequently impeded by the 
late rains. According to the estimates of the crop reporters, the yield over the whole 
coimtry will not be equal to that of normal years. 
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U. S. 5 . R.: The lifting of sugar-beet was practically finished at the beginning 
of November. 98 % of the area was harvested yielding 335,558,000 centals {16,778,000 
short tons). According to the Plan, total production for this year was placed at 
336,206,000 centals (16,810,000 ^ort tons) that is 125,664,000 centals (6,283,000 
short tons) more than the total crop of 1934. 

At the begiiming of November 300,000,000 centals (14,883,000 short tons) had 
been sent to the factories. 

The production of sugar from the beginning of the present sugar year up to i Nov¬ 
ember was 18,711,000 centals (936,000 short tons) against 12,538,000 centals (627,000 
short tons) during the corresponding period of last year. 

Surinam: Weather was favourable for sugar cane during the second quarter of 
1935. Sugar prcxluction was satisfactory. There was little damage from disease. 

Puerto Rico' According to the latest estimate, the quantity of sugar cane pro¬ 
duced in T934-35 for grinding amounts to 127,824,000 centals (6,391,190 short tons) 
against 181.515,000 centals (9,075,750 short tons) in 1933-34 ^ average in the 

preceding four years of 149,098,000 centals (7,454,880 short tons); percentages, 70.4 
and 85.7. The production of sugar in 1934-35 is estimated at 15,628,000 centals 
(781,390 short tons) against 22,076,000 centals (1,103,820 .short toms) in 1933-34 and an 
average in the preceding five years of 16,169,000 centals (808,450 short tons); per¬ 
centages, 70.8 and 96.7). 

Taiwan: Crop condition of young plantations is average but that of old plantations 
is mediocre. 

India • In the TTnited Provinces dry weather predominated in October. Towards 
the middle of the month crop condition was reported as being good and prospects were 
favourable. 

Also in the Punjab dry weather was prevalent, only light rains having fallen in the 
second week of the month and at the beginning of Novem])cr. Crop condition was 
average to good in irrigated areas and under average in unirrigated areas. In the 
second week of October some damage from top-borer was reported In Bihar and Orissa 
light rains fell in Darbhanga, Cuttack, Balasore and Puri. In the two weeks — ending 
II November there was no rain. Crop condition was fair except in flooded areas. 

In Bengal during the second fortnight of October and the finst half of No\"ember 
the weather was dr}", except for local showers, and rain was needed to help growth of 
the canes. 

In Madras rain was moderate in the first and last decades of October, while in 
the second decade heavy rains were reported in the Carnatic and on the west coast. 
Crop condition was fair. 

In Bombay during the week ending 19 October there was no rain, while in the 
following week good rains fell in the Karraatak and the vSouth Deccan and towards the 
end of the month moderate rains were experienced everywhere except in Gujarat where 
rainfall was light. The crop was generally doing well but more rain was needed. 

Java and Madura (Aneta): Weather in the first half of November w’as charac¬ 
terised by the change from the east monsoon to the west and by great heat. There 
were local rains. The canes were good in appearance but in some places damage result¬ 
ing from lack of water and fusarium were rejx)rted. 



Egypt: Growth of sugar cane is in progress in early and general cultivations. 
Some of the areas are being cut for local consumption. A strong wind blow during the 
second week of October in Qena, where it was followed by rain whicli slightly affected 
the newly watered farms resulting in the laying of many stalks. The crop is, ho¬ 
wever, satisfactory on the whole. 

Mauritius: According to the most recent estimate, production of cane sugar this 
year is about 6,173,000 centals (308,600 short tons) against 3,943,000 (197,200) in 1934- 
1935 and 4,990,000 (249,500) on the average of the five years ending 1933~34; 
centages 156.5 and 123.7. 

Union of South Africa: September crop condition averaged 7 % below normal. 
Very dry weather prevailed and rain was badly needed. 

VINES 

Official estimates of this, year*s wine production are available only for Al¬ 
geria, Spain, Romania, Austria, Switzerland and Luxemburg. Italy and Bul¬ 
garia, however, have issued estimates of their crops of grapes for wine and 
from these is is possible to assess their wine production fairly exact!}'. In the 
case of Yugoslavia, unofficial forecasts are available while partial statistics for 
certain areas in France and the information on the yields obtained in other 
countries simplify the task of forecasting. The countries about which there is 
some uncertainty arc Portugal, Greece and Germany. The total information 
available makes possible the following conclusions on this year’s total wine 
production in the northern hemisphere. 

As regards P^rance and North Africa, a very high yield, at least ecpial to 
the unsually high yield of last year, is recorded in the four large wine producing 
departemcnts of the south of PYance. The total outturn in the other areas of 
P'rance is below that of 1934 and 1922, when the highest yields of ]>ost-war 
years were recorded, but it approaches the yields of good years and is appre¬ 
ciably larger (by 10 to 15 %) than the average of the five years 1929 to 1933. 
Yields in North Africa were, on the whole, mediocre, except in Tunisia, and 
total production, which is still however 6 to 15 % larger than the average owing 
to the new plantings, is one fourth smaller than last year’s and will certainly 
fall short of that of 1932. The total production of this group, which is about 
400 million Imperial (450 million American) gallons smaller than last year, seems 
to be between 1,760 Imperial (2,110 million American) gallons and 1,870 million 
Imperial (2,250 million American) gallons. It is thus still 13 to 20 % larger 
than the normal, whether one takes as the latter either the average of the five 
years 1929 to 1933 or that of the ten years 1924 to 1933. It is undoubtedly 
larger that any crop of the post-war years with the exception of the two 
unusual years 1922 and 1934. This is the result of the favourable weather 
conditions which obtained in most areas, and, more particularly, of the absence 
of cryptogamic disease but it must not be forgotten that the new plantings 
made in the south of France and in North Africa are now in full production. 
Greater productivity in the vineyards of P'rance and North Africa is the out¬ 
come of the last factor. 
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Italian production is good, being between 950 million Imperial (1,140 million 
American) gallons and 990 million Imperial {1,190 million American) gallons and 
presents a sharp contrast with that of the two preceding years; it is, in addition^ 
about 15 % larger than the average of the five years 1929 to 1933. It is, how¬ 
ever, about equal in magnitude to the crops of the five post-war years, 1924, 
1925, 1928, 1929 and 1932, slightly smaller than those of four post-war years 
and very, much below the unsually large crop of 1923; it is at most only 44 
million Imperial (53 million American) gallons larger than the average of the 
ten years 1923 to 1932, 44 million Imperial (53 million American) gallons to 
88 million Imperial (106 million American) gallons larger than the average of 

Vines, 


CoUNTStBS 


Italy 


CJermauy 
Austria . <!) 
Bulgaria s) 
Spain . . I) 
France s) 2) 
> **) 
\ w) 
truxemb s) 
Konieiua. . 
Switzerland. 
Czechoslov. 


Algeria s). 


Arba 


*935 


*934 


Aver¬ 

age 

19*9 

to 

*933 


1,000 acres 


% 1935 


*934 
=« tool 


Aver-j 
age 
■■ 100! 


Production of wine 


*935 


*93t 


Average 

1929 

to 

*933 


1,000 Imperial gallons 


200: 

209 

204 

95.5 

98.1 

67. 

67 

71 

100.0 

93.5 

237 

229 

203 

103.8 

116.9. 


3,389, 

3,302 


... 1 

3.999 

4,008 

3,986 

99.8 

100.3 

2,415' 

2.413 

2.204 

100,1 

109,5 

7,274 

7,288: 

7,828 

99.8 

92.9; 

3 

3' 

3 

100.0 

85.51 


812i 

727 

... 1 


*33 

33; 

32 

100.0 

* 102.9' 

58, 

52: 

I 

46 

IlMi 

1 126.4 

! 1 

965 

955| 

759I 

101.0 

1 

! 1 

127.21 

1 t 


*935 


*934 


Average 

1929 

to 

*933 


26.3971 


t 99 . 5331 1 49.243, 


1,000 Amer. gallons 


I 


19.996) 

t 58.020 t 44:028 
;t361.589!t 477,7603 454.254 
1.718,979 1,193,676 

672.008 845,416 


... it 119.533 1 59.137. 

22.737,, 31,7001 24,013 t 27.3051 

I ... t 69.677 52.874 

1434,236 t 573.746 t 545,518 
I ... 2,064.339 1,433.497, 


t 1.540 t 

3,073 t 

1.454 

178,180 

191,468 

165.023 

21.998, 

18,698 

10.868 

1 

7,228 

8.471, 

1 ! 

405,955' 

484,887 

!i 

340,765 i 

;i 


807.021 1,0I5268| 

I 1.849it 3.690 1 1.746* 

213,9781 229,935 198,178 

26.4171 22.455 13,05l| 

■ 8.680' 10,173 


% *935 


*934 
■« lOOl 


Aver¬ 

age 

— ZOO 


132 0 
132.0 


50.1 

93.1' 

117.6, 


116.1 
1*16 I 


105.9 
108 0 
202.4 


u) Unmixed crop. — m) Mixed crop. — s) Area, bearing. — f) M<»‘'t. — 1) Vineyaid lor ume — 2) 'Ihe 
whole of the vineyard For the area, estimate on ist June, including vmcb which are pulled-up in the yeai 
(163.000 acres in 1934, a72»ooo acres in 1933, 198,000 acres in 1932) 


the five years 1928 to J(K ]2 and 60 million Imperial (79 million American) 
gallons to no million Imperial (132 million American) gallons larger than the 
ten year, 1924-1933, average. So far as it is possible to judge, the jiroductivity 
of Italian vineyards, after shrinking during the last five or six years, now 
appears to be increasing as a result of anti-pliloxera measures and tlie national 
reorganisation of the viticultural industry. 

Precise data on Portugal and Cireece is not available and only general impres- 
.sions can be given for the three great exporting countries, including vSpain, as 
a whole. These suggest that the total cro]) of this grou]) is below the average 
of the preceding live years, which was (>20 million Imperial (740 million Ame¬ 
rican) gallons. All three countries experienced variou.s adverse weather conditions, 
Spain and Portugal in particular, where there was a severe drought. Moreover, 
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though, as we have already indicated, the productivity of the vines of Portugal 
and Greece, appears to have grown in recent years, that of Spanish vines is 
clearly contracting. 

The Danube countries, taken altogether, have obtained a crop smaller than 
that of last year but almost equal to the average of the preceding five years, 
which was 370 million Imperial (450 million American) gallons. Bulgaria alone 
records a crop rather equal to that of last year which was itself excellent; it is 
about 60 % larger than the average of the five years 1929-1933. The provisional 
estimate of the Romanian crop is smaller than the forecasts made hitherto 
which were based on the excellent appearance of the crop at the moment of 
gathering. While there is a possibility of a revision, it is necessary to point 
out that consumption, and, more particularly, exports of fresh table grapes 
developed considerably last year. The crop in Yugoslavia is substantially smaller 
than that of 1934 and the average. The Hungarian yield is nearly average. 

Turning to Central Europe, Switzerland reports a record production twice 
as large as the average of the years 1929-1933. Production in Austria is larger 
than the mediocre output of last year and the average. The production in 
Germany is clearly smaller than the very unusual crop of last year, but it is 
satisfactory and probably above the average. Results in Czechoslovakia and 
Luxemburg are about average. The total production of these four countries is 
distinctly smaller than that of last year but it is probably larger than the 
average, which was 86 million Imperial (103 million American) gallons. 

California reports a very good outturn larger than any earlier year; it is 20 % 
larger than that of 1934 and amounts to nearly 60 million Imperial (75 million 
American) gallons. 

The available information, which is largely provisional and in part tentative, 
indicates that production in the northern hemisphere as a whole, excluding 
the U. R. S. S., is between 3,810 and 3,950 million Imperial gallons (4,570 and 
4,750 million American gallons) or 285 to 430 million Imperial gallons (340 
to 520 million American gallons) smaller than the exceptionally large crop of 
last year but larger than all other post-w^ar crops, with the possible exception 
of that of 1925, and 310 to 460 million Imperial gallons (370 to 555 million 
American gallons), or 9 to 13 %, larger than the i92()-33 average. The modifi¬ 
cation in the total estimated m vSeptember is due i)artly of the fact that the 
forecasts of several countries, France in particular, were too small and partly 
to the conditions prevailing during the gathering of the grapes which allowed 
the whole of the crop to be saved and which to some extent improved ripening. 
Consequently what appeared then to be the maximum total now seems to be only 
the minimum yield. 

The estimates of the 1934-35 crop in the southern hemisphere are still scanty. 
The available information seems to indicate a total approaching that of the last 
two years and exceeding the average of the five years 1929-30 to 1933-34 by 
40 to 70 million Imperial gallons (50 to 80 million American gallons). Produc¬ 
tion in this hemisphere now appears to he stabilized, first because tlie expansion 
in the extent of the vine area and its productivity now appear to have ceased 
and because some countries, especially Argentina, have taken steps to leave surplus 
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grapes unpicked. Attention should be drawn, moreover, to the substantial 
revisions made in the figure for the area of vineyards in Brazil and in the esti¬ 
mates of the production of previous years. The estimates of wine production 
which were fixed at 34,710,000 Imperial (41,690,000 American) gallons in 1930- 
1931 and at 41,360,000 Imperial (49,660,000 American) gallons in 1931-32 have 
been changed to 20,630,000 Imperial (24,120,000 American) gallons and 15,090,00 
Imperial (18,120,000 American) gallons respectively; these revisions entail .similar 
modifications in the figures for the total production of the southern hemisphere. 

P. de V. 


♦ 41 * 

A uslria: As a result of the fine weather, gathering of grapes was put forward to the 
middle of October in many vineyards and sugar content was consequently further in- 
creavsed. All the viticultural areas report good results while in some places there are 
record crops. 

Condition of vineyards on i November was 1.6 against 1.7 on i October this year 
and 2.1 on i November 1934. 

Bul^ana: Weather conditions in October were favourable for gathering of grapes 
which was completed at the beginning of November. The must production this year 
is not yet knowm, but, to judge from the first eijtimate of the production of grapes 
for wine, which is very high, it will probably be plentiful and larger than that of last 
year. 

The operations necessary to protect vines during the wnnter have been completed. 

Spain: Picking was done in generally favourable w'eather and was finished at 
the end of October. The qualit}’' and gl3’'cometric degree of the musts appear good on 
the wdiole. According to some indications, the decrease in the crop will be smaller 
than it w’as expected to be and the expectation that the croj) wiU be small and below 
average is confirmed 

The production of grapes for wine this year is is estimated at 59,788,000 centals 
against 73.201.000 centals in 1934 an average of 69,671),000 centals in the five years 
1^929-33, percentages 81.7 and 85 8. The production of table grapes was estimated at 
4.818,000 centals this year against 3,468,000 centals in 1934 and an average of 4,717,000 
centals; percentages, 88 1 and 102.z, 

France: Gathering, w hich w’as finished in the .south in the middle of October, was 
carried out in other areas in favourable weather Nev^ertheless, the rains which were 
experienced at the end of October caused some damage in the west central part of the 
comitry, in the valley of the I^oire and in the cast. 

The estimates made in September require slight modifications The crop in the 
four southern depavtements exceeded the estimates. The department of llerault produced 
nearly 400 million Imperial (480 million American) gallons more than last year. In 
the dSpartement of Aude the crop seems to be slightly larger than that of 1934* Card 
about the same and in the Eastern Pyrenees slightly smaller. There is general agree¬ 
ment that the outturn of these four departewenis is greater than that of last year, which 
was also unusually large, and some estimates place it in the neighbourhood of 7,200 mil¬ 
lion Imperial (8,700 million American) gallons. This result, though undoubted!}' due 
to favourable weather conditions, is also attributable to the entry into production of the 
young vines planted in recent years. 


Si. II In^l. 
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The crop in the south-east (Var, Bouches-du-Rh6ne, Vaucluse) appear to be 
slightly smaller than last year's. In the south-west, the yield seems larger than that 
of last year in haut-Languedoc and Gascogne but noticeably smaller in Bordelais, Dor¬ 
dogne and Charentes. The total for this area will be 90 to 110 million Imperial 
(105 to 130 million American) gallons smaller. A still more appreciable decrease, 
amoimting to 30 or 40 %, is reported for the whole of the Loire area, a smaller decrease 
in the east-central part, Bourgogne and Beaujolais, M 4 connais, Cotes du Rh6ne and 
Jura, and in the east. Champagne and Alsace. 

These modifications make it necessary to increase the September estimate by 110 
to 130 millions Imperial (130 to 160 million American) gallons. Thus this year's crop, 
while being substantially smaller than the unusually large crop of 1934 and also appa¬ 
rently, smaller than those of 1922 and 1924, amounts to almost 1,430 million Imperial 
(1,720 million American) gallons. It would thus be nearly one fourth larger than the 
average of the five years 1929-33 and about one fifth larger than the average of the 
10 years 1924-33. 

The quality of wdnes is generally satisfactory although inferior to last year's. The 
alcoholic degree is lower than it was last year in the south and in most areas. 

Italy: By taking as a basis the figure of the total production of wine grapes, the 
probable quantity consumed fresh and the average yield of must, which appears 
on the whole to be rather larger than that of last year, the production of wine may be 
estimated to amount to 970 or 990 (1,160 or 1,190) million gallons. This would be 
45 % larger than that of last year, 15 % larger than the average of the preceding five 
years and 10 % above the ten-year average 1924-33. 

The increase in the yield compared with last year varies in most places between 
30 and 50 %. The increase is 47 % in Tuscany, 47 % in Campania and 32.2 % in 
the three Venetias. There was a much greater increavSe in Lmilia (82.5 %) which 
takes first place this year in wine production, in Umbria (142 %), in Calabria (114.5 %) 
and in Sicily (102.5 %). In Apulia, on the other hand, where in i934i 24 % of the 
total Italian production was obtained, the crop this year was average, being equal to 
that of 1934 and amoimting to 16 % of the total. 

The quality is generally good or fairly good but the alcoholic degree is mostly 
lower than that of last year. 

According to the most recent estimate, the production of grapes for wine this 
year is 155,^85,600 centals against 107,608,200 in 1934 and 135,491,700 on the ave¬ 
rage of the five years ending 1933; percentages 144.3 and 114.6 

Romania: Half this year’s wine production is considered good and the other 
half is average. Odobesti was the area which enjoyed the most favourable condi¬ 
tions this year. 

Yugoslavia: The information from private sources suggests that this year's 
vintage results are rather mediocre. * 

The plentiful production and good quality expected in the .southern areas, which 
however, are the least important, cannot offset the poor production and unsatisfactory 
quality of the northern districts which form the chief producing zone. 

As a result of the poor crop, the expected production this year according to a 
rough private estimate, will be about 66 million Imperial (80 million American) gal¬ 
lons, or about 20 % less than last year's production and the average. 

Algeria: The figure given in the table below is a provisional estimate made at the 
end of September, that is, when picking was still in progress in many areas. Informa- 
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tion received subsequently seems to indicate that this figure of 407 million Imperial 
(489 million American) gallons represents the maximum possible crop and probably 
it was not reached. The dipaviemeni of Oran has a crop varying between 198 and 220 
million Imperial gallons (238 and 264 nnllion American gallons). There is a decrease 
in the dipaytement of Oran of 25 to 30 % compared with last year, the crop varying' 
between 141 and 154 million Imperial gallons (169 and 185 milhon American gallons). 
The dipaytement of Constantine obtained 33 million Imperial (40 million American) 
gallons. Total production of Algeria is thus between 370 and 410 million Imperial 
gallons {450 and 490 million American gallons). 

French Morocco: (fathering of grapes vras finished by the beghming of October 
in the latest areas. Fermentation was nearly completed by the end of the month. 
Yields are very uneven. On the w^hole, after accoimt is taken of new vines now 
producing, production is estimated to be about 15 smaller than that of last year. 
In .some districts, alcoholic degree is also lower than that of last year while acidity 
is higher. 

Tunisia: The rains of October stimulated further growtli which is rather unfavomr- 
able for vines and which may retard pruning. Stubble was being cleared at the end 
of October. 

iusiraha: According to a preliminary estimate, wine production in South Australia 
in 1934-35 was 13,200,000 Imperial gallons (15,800,000 American gallons), that is, about 
32 ^0 last year's production and about 19 "0 average of the five years end¬ 

ing 1932-33- 

The total area of vineyards was 53,900 acres, of which 51,200 acres were bearing: 
the increase over last year’s figure was msignificimt, 1,130 acres of new-planted vines 
being coimterbalanced by 650 acres grubbed or dried out, 33,150 acres were used for 
wine making, that is, about 2 *^0 more than la.st year. 

Total production of grapes amoiuited to 147,700 short toiLs, of which 71^,800 short 
tons for ^^^ne making, 70,200 short tons for drying and O50 short tons of tabic grapes. 
The yield of vines for wine is about 11 niore than last year; the yield of vines for 
drying purposes is only i i greater. 

OLIVES 

Italy' The growth of olives continued good during the first two weeks of Oct¬ 
ober but some loss w^as caused by shedding and olive fly. It is confinned that 
production is somewhat poor in North and Central Italy and good or mediocre in 
South Italy and the islands. 

Argentina: Flowering of olives trees w'as good. The production of olives is expect¬ 
ed to be larger than that of last year. 

Palestine: The picking of olives has been general throughout October It is nearly 
completed in the South. In the North it was partly delayed until the commence¬ 
ment of the rains. The crop is generally poor, but berries are large and well filled. 

Algeria: The moisture provided b)^ the rains of the second half of October re¬ 
sulted in the further growth of olives. Olive fly caused some damage but the latter 
was of limited extent at the beginning of November. 
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French Morocco: Gathering is earlier and began in October in the Marrakesh 
area. The yield in this area is mediocre. It will be nil in Mogador. In the north, 
on the other hand, (Meknes, Fez, Uezan), a satisfactory crop is anticipated. These 
two areas are about equal in importance as olive producers. 

Tunisia: In the south - Susa and Sfax - the growth of olives continues good, but, 
owing to the dryness, fruit ripened too soon for complete development: consequently, 
a decrease in production, particularly in the case of table and pickling olives, is antici¬ 
pated. Production of oil is still above the average in the Sfax area but it will be 
smaller in the Susa district, which is the most important producing area in Timisia. 
In the central areas of Tunis and Kef condition was satisfactory at the end of October 
and the crop is good. In the north (Bizerta region) picking of table olives is proceeding 
and olives for oil are ripening in good conditions In spite of a shedding of fruit 
caused by dacus oleae, the crop appears to be average 

The information, on the whole, indicates a fairly appreciable decrease in Tuni¬ 
sian production from the estimates of September-October. It suggests that production 
will hardly exceed the average and may not reach it 


COTTON 

U. S. S. R.: According to the Soviet Press, this year’s cotton production mil be 
larger than that of any preceding year. The expected production, according to the 
Plan, is 34,200,000 centals of unginned cotton. 

The situation in the various cotton growing areas in the first half of November 
was as follows. In Uzbekistan, the most important cotton area of the U. S. S. R., 


Cotton, 





Arka 




Production op oinned 

COTTON 



Countries 

1935/36 

1934/35 

Aver- 

age 

1929/30 

to 

1933/34 

% 1935/36 

1935 / 

1934 / 

Average 

1939/30 

1935 / 

1934 / 

Average 

1929/30 

% 1935/36 

1934 / 

1935 

Aver¬ 

age 

1936 

1935 

to 

1933/34 

1936 

1935 

to 

1933/34 

1934 / 

1935 

Aver¬ 

age 


x,ooo acres 

-■ 100 

100 

x.ooo centals 

1,000 bales of 478 lb. 

— loo 

100 

Bulgaria. 

89 

48 

22 

185.7 

400.8 

186 

85 

28 

39 

18 

6 

218.3 

666.8 

Greece i) . . . . 

2 ) 133 

91 

54 

146.2 

246.9 

2) 297 

173 

95' 

2 ) 62 

36 

20 

172.0 

314.6 

U. S. S. R. 

4,821 

4.787 

4.447 

100.7 

108.4 

3 ) 

10,730 

7,996 

8.116 

3 ) 

2.245 

1,673! 6.698 

134.2 

132.2 

Brazil: North States 

1 

1.729, 1.366 



4 ) 

5,192 

3,572 

1,971 

4 ) 

1,086 

747 

412 

145.4 

263.4 

United States 5 ) . . 

28.652 

26.9871 38.024 

106.2 

75.4 

53.254 

46,060 

68,737 

11,141 

9,636 14,380 

115.6 

•77.5 

Mexico. 

569 

418 

364 

136.1 

156.5 

4) 996 
4) 

12,790 

1,066 

952 

4) 208 
4) 

2.676 

223 

199 

93.4 

104.6 

China. 

4)5,498 

6.828 

5,484 

80.5 

100.3 

14.930 

10.842 

3,123 

2,268 

85.7 

118.0 

Chosen. 

514 

4741 445 

108.3 

115.5 

832 

650 

636 

174 

136 

133 

128.1 j 

130.9 

India 6) . 

22,118 

20.390 

19.844 

108.5 

111.5 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

Turkey. 

486 

432 

... 

... 

2 ) 970 

775 

406 

2 ) 203 

162 

85 

125.2 

239.0 

Egypt. 

1.733 

1.798 

1.766 

96.4 

98.1 

•)8,365 

7,483 

7.269 

•) 1,750 

b566 

1,521 

111.8 

115.1 

Eritrea. 

3 

13 


26.9 

46.1 

3 

6 

i 

5 

1 

1 

1 

47.8 

50.9 


i) Area sown. — 2) Unofficial estimate — 3) Estimate of the Plan. — 4) First estimate. — 5) See Sum 
maty of Governmtnt’s Cotton Reports. — 6) Second estimate 
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the Plan providing for cotton purchases by the Government was accomplished in full 
on 14 November, a month earlier than the established date 19,731,000 centals of im- 
ginned cotton had been delivered, that is, 3,902,000 centals more than the total amount 
delivered last year. 90 % of the cotton delivered is fiXvSt grade. In Uzbekistan the 
average yield was 25 % larger than the 535 lbs. per acre obtained last year. In Turk¬ 
menistan, the Plan of deliveries to the Government had been carried out in full on 
4 November, or more than a month before the given date, 80 % of the unginned 
cotton is of first grade quality. The amount delivered to the State is 397,000 centals 
greater than it was a year ago and no less than 441,000 centals remained in the fields. 
There was an increase of 28 % in the yield per acre. 

In Georgia the Plan providing for deliveries was completed on 2 November. The 
quality of the totton is good and picking continues. 

In Armenia deliveries were finished on 7 November. 96 % of the cotton delivered 
is of good quality. The yield of unginned cotton per acre is 794 centals compared 
with 6q6 centals. 

In Tajikistan and Kara-Kalpakia the deliveries had passed the figures in the 
Plan by 10 7 % and 3.7 % respectively on 10 November but in Kirghiz the quantity 
delivered was only 78.1 % and in Azerbaijan 65.8 % of the Plan. 

To sum up, all the irrigated cotton growing areas had made 04.3 their re¬ 

quired deliveries to the Government by 10 November. 

In the new cotton growing regions, with the exception of the Azov-Black Sea 
region, where 95,6 % of the Plan of deliveries had been realized, picking was proceeding 
rather slowly with the result that the total deliveries of the new cotton growing regions 
amounted to only 65.6 % of the Plan 

l^or the country as a wiiole 9^ 5 of the deliveries stipulated in the Plan had 
been made. ^ 

The good results of this year’s harvest are to be attributed not only to the 
generally favourable weather conditions, which were better than those of last year, 
but also to the improved organization. The available information indicates that prepara¬ 
tions of the land for sowing in the irrigated regions w^as made much more carefully 
this year, further, sowings were made 10 to 15 days earlier than last year. The fields 
w^ere hoed more frequently and a larger area was irrigated. The area manured in i(>3 5 
was 1,384,000 acres compared with 1,077,000 acres in 1931 and 129,000 acres in 1932. 

Argentiva: The first cotton sowings in the Province of Corriaitesgerminated well. 
At the end of October, preparatory work for the coming sowings w'as going forward 
rapidly. In Salta, Santa Fe, Tucuman and in the National Territory of Misiones, the 
area is expected to be larger than last year as a result of governmental encouragement. 
In the Chaco the crop suffered to some extent from the lack of moisture. The rains 
which fell in the Province of Santiago del Fstero Avere helpful to the crop. 

United States' The w’eek ended 23 October was abnonnally wanii. There was 
considerable precipitation in the northern portion of the cotton belt, but practically no 
rain fell in the more ea.stem districts. Picking and ginning made good progress in 
the eastern half of the belt, but only fair progrevss in some north-western sections. 
During the last week of October, weather continued in the eastern part of the belt, 
and the crop was about two-thirds gathered as far as North Carolina. In the north- 
w^estern part of the belt the week was generally unfavourable because of frequent 
rains. In Texas the heavy rains in the north retarded picking and injured cotton that 
w’^as open, but the crop was largely gathered except in the nort-west, w^here consider¬ 
able cotton w^as still out. In Oklahoma picking was almost at a standstill and very 
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Summary of Government*$ Cotton Reports, by cotton seasons: 



Provisional 

Pinal estimates 

Percent. 

Report ref erred to i July: 

for dates 
indicated 
1935/36 

1934/35 

Average 
1929/30 
to 1933/34 

1934/35 
•• xoo 

Aver. 

mm XOO 

Area in cultivation (acres).. 

. . 29,166,000 

27,883,000 

40,860,000 

X04.6 

71.4 

Report referred to t August: 






Area left for harvest (acres). 

. . (i) 28,480,000 

(2) 26,987.000 (3) 38,024,000 

X05.5 

74.9 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

• . 73.6 

60.4 

( 4 ) 68.7 

— 

— 

Production (5). 

. . 11,798.000 

9,636,000 

14,380,000 

X22.4 

82.0 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

. . 198.3 

170.9 

(4) 177.1 

116.0 

112,0 

Cotton ginned to z August ( 6 ) . 

. . 94.241 

99,787 

82,937 

94-4 

113.6 

Cotton ginned to j 6 August (6). 

. . 316,930 

354,724 

335,834 

89.3 

94.4 

Report referred to i September: 


• 




Area left for harvest (acres). 

. . (7) 28,652,000 

(2) 26,987,000(3)38,034,000 

106.2 

754 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

. . 64.5 

53.8 

(4) 59.2 

— 

— 

Production (5). 

. . 11,489,000 

9,636,000 

14,380,000 

119.2 

79.9 

^ield of lint per acre, in lb. 

. . 192.0 

170.9 

(4) 177.1 

112.3 

108.4 

Cotton ginned to 1 September (6). 

. . 1,133,000 

1,403,835 

1,255,081 

80.7 

90.3 

Cotton ginned to x6 September (6). 

. . 2,318,000 

3,129,794 

2,985,637 

74.1 

77.7 

Report referred to z October: 






Crop condition (per cent, of normal). . . 

. . 64.0 

55.9 

( 4 ) 57.9 


— 

Production (5). 

. . 11,464,000 

9,636,000 

14,380,000 

119 0 

79 7 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

. . X 9 I .5 

1709 

(4) 177 1 

I12.0 

108.1 

Cotton ginned to z October (6) . 

, . 4,230,000 

4,962,384 

5,672,176 

85.2 

74‘6 

Cotton ginned to z8 October (6) . 

. . 6,590,000 

6,743,904 

8,752,764 

97 7 

75.3 

Report referred to i November: 






Production 5) . 

. . 11,141,000 

9.636,000 

14,380,000 

115.6 

77.5 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb . 

. . 186.1 

170 9 

( 4 ) 177.1 

108 9 

105.1 

Cotton ginned to z November (6) ...... 

• . 7,750,<^*00 

7,917,671 

10,696,441 

97.9 

72.4 

Cotton ginned to Z4 . November (6) . 

• • 8,437,000 

8,634,632 

11,968,466 

97 7 

70.5 


(x) Area in cultivation on z July, less the ten<year, 1925*34, average aliandonraetit, about 3.4 per cent. — 
(2) Area actually harvested; per cent, of abandonment about 32- — ( 3 ) Area actually harvested; the per cent, 
of abandonment, about i. 7 , does not take into account about 10 y% million acres ploughed-up in 1933 after z July, 
under Agricultural Adjustment Administration contracts. —(4) Ten-year, i924-33raverage. — (5) In bales of 478 lb. 
net weight and exclusive of Unters — (6) In running bales, counting round bales as half-bales and exclusive of 
linters. — (7) Area in cultivation on i July, less 1.8 per cent, of at^ndonment. 

little ginning was accomplished. Bolls were opening slowly and much cotton was stiU 
in the fields. 

The production forecast of i November, was about 3 per cent, below the i Oct¬ 
ober forecast. Most of the decline during October took place in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee and Missouri, where early frosts occured. Often, too, unfavourable weather 
conditions chec eked the development of the late crop. Moderate declines during the 
month were shown in North Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 

During the first week of November, there was considerable rain in the north¬ 
western part of the belt, but apart from this the weather in tlie past week was favourable 
for outside operations and the harv^ting of the cotton crop made good progress. In 
Texas picking was about completed, except in the west and central districts, where 
progress was slow. In Oklahoma rains were unfavourable: slow progress was made 
with picking and much cotton was still out. Bolls were opening .slowly, but it was 
expected that frost at the close of the week would probably hasten the opening of 
the bolls. 
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During the week ended 13 November, continuous rains in the northern parts of 
Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma were unfavourable for the picking of the crop and 
more or less lint damage was reported 

During the week ended 20 November, cloudy and rainy weather made condi¬ 
tions decidedly unfavourable for picking in the north-western portion of the belt. The 
Texas crop is largely gathered, except in the extreme north-west. In Oklahoma much 
remains in the fields, one-third to half of the crop being unpicked, except in the 
southeast. Very little picking was accomplished, while some unopened bolls have 
deteriorated. 

St, Vincent: Owing to a petition of certains planters to be allowed to sow on i Au¬ 
gust, the date of the expiration of the close season has been changed from 31 August to 
15 August. The difticulty seems to be that in certain districts the supply of labour 
is not adequate to plant the desired area during the month of September and sowing 
in October has been found to give poor results. It is feared, however, that too great 
and advance in the sowing date may lead to an increase in boll diseases and may ne¬ 
cessitate picking in wet weather. 

During the quarter ended 30 September 1935, weather conditions w^ere favour¬ 
able for crops and a considerably larger area was planted this year: it is estimated that 
over 3,000 acres are mider cotton, as compared with 1,464 last year and 2,103 on the 
average of the preceding five years. Percentages. 205.1 and 142.7. 

Germination was very good and subsequent growdh w^as rapid and satisfactory', 
though in a tew localities plants suffered from mole crickets and wilt disease. The 
majority of growers applied sulphate of ammonium when the plants were four to six 
w^eeks old. soon after thinning. 

India: In the Central Provinces during October and the first decade of Novem¬ 
ber weather was clear and w’arm, except for slight scattered showers. Cotton picking 
had commenced and was going on. In Bombay weather was dry until the middle 
of tlie month, but after this date good or moderate rains were experienced. Crop 
condition was satisfactory except in parts of the Deccan wdxere the cotton crop w^as 
spoiled by rain. 

In Madras rain was moderate in the first and last decades of October, wdiile 
in the second decade heavy rains were experienced in the Carnatic and on the west 
coast. Crop condition was generally fair 

Ill the Pimjab dry weather was prevalent in October, only slight rains having 
fallen in the second w^e^k of the month and at the beginning of November. Crop 
condition was average in general, but some damage from tela in Lahore and Shalipur, 
from boll worm in Lyallpur and from root in Shahpur w'as reported. 

According to a cable dated r i November, cotton picking w’as in progress in the 
Pimjab and crop condition was 93 of the normal compared with 95 % in the pre¬ 
vious month and 83 % last year. 

Egypt: Cotton ginned up to the end of September, in bales of 478 lb. net weight: 


Varieties 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

I93X 

1930 

1929 

Sakeliaridis. 

3,840 

8,070 

1,080 

5,730 

4.230 

8,430 

14.320 

Other varieties above: 

I •/•” . 

I V,” . 

30,820 

2,500 

32,7X0 

2,880 

197,960 

231,620 

3,200 

1.090 

4.570 ] 
3.130 

71.440 

146,650 

156,450 

I V.’* . 

Total . . . 

179.340 

128,700 

134*070 

73.070 1 
S6,5oo 

75,670 

155,080 

170,770 

Scarto (linters). 

2,600 

3,120 

1,170 

1,270 

1.330 

2,060 

2,260 
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Cotton ginned up to the end of October, in bales of 478 lb. net weight: 


Vnrietles 

3935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

3930 

1929 

Sakellaridis.. . 

Other varieties a 1 x)ve: 

42,140 

42,240 

* 30,870 

42,920 

A 5,630 

71,050 

109,770 

I •/.’* . 

1 V4” . 

I V." . 

108,460 

13,770 

507,370 

73,440 

13,21c 

449,750 

40,060 

17,620 

4x8,860 

29,430 1 

22,310 V 
203,700 I 

339,710 

386.140 

443,690 

Total . . . 

671,740 

578,640 

507,4^0 

3gS,j6o 

185,340 

457,190 

553,460 

Scarto (linters). 

11,710 

10,180 

7,470 

6,050 

8.680 

8,690 

10,500 

Total production (including 
Scarto) . 

♦) 1,710,600 

1,5 5,600 

1,776,900 

1,027,000 

1,317,300 

1,714,900 

1,767,800 


♦) First estimate. 

The weather conditions of October continued to be favourable to the maturation 
and opening of the healthy bolls remaining on the plants with generally good effect on 
the yield of the second picking especially in Tower Egypt. The last picking is over 
except in some areas most of which lie in the northern zones of the Delta. 

Uganda: The total acreage planted to the end of September was approximately 
1,140,359 acres as compared with 1,185,599 acres at the same date last year. Wea¬ 
ther conditions during September were favourable and effected a considerable improve¬ 
ment in the condition of the crop, which at the end of the month was only slightly below 
normal. 

Anglo-Egvptian Sudan' Sowings for the cotton vseason 1935-36 are well advanced 
and the crop is said to be good. Floods and rains in the different districts have 
been generally smaller and lighter than last season and even below normal in the 
Tokar and Gash areas. In Kordofan rain have been very much lighter than last year, 
but are reported to have been sufficient; according to seed isvsues a larger crop is ex¬ 
pected. 

Union of South Africa: The total number of cotton bales graded for the Union 
and Swaziland this season to the end of September is 2,480 as compared ^^ntli 1,928 
for the same period last year. 


FLAX 

U. S, S. JR: % of the Plan providing for deliveri(‘s of flax to the State was 

accomplished by 5 November. 

Argentina: The latest monthly report, issued on 22 October by the Department 
of Rural Economy and Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture at Buenos Aires, con¬ 
tains the following information on- the flax crops of Argentina. 

Province of Buenos Aires. — The condition of the flax crop in the 
east was mediocre with a tendency to improve after the October rains. Germi¬ 
nation was late and uneven. In western, south-eastern and central areas the crop 
was in good condition, though growth, owing to the low temperatures, was slow. 
In the nortli, which grows most of the crop, the recent rains effected an appreciable 
improvement. 

Province of Santa Crop conditions is poor in the north. Germi¬ 

nation was imeven and subsequent growth unsatisfactory. Grasshopper attacks caused 









f) Area 


f) Production 


Countries 


Z 935 

* 93 t 

Aver. 
X 9«9 
to 1933 

% 1935 

1935/36 

1935 

X 934 

Aver. 

19*9 

to 1933 

1935 

1934 

Aver. % I 9 S 5 

1929 — 

to 1933 1935/36 

1935/36 

1934/35 

1929/30 

to 

1933/34 

1934 

1934/ 

Aver¬ 

age 

1935/ 

1936 

1934/ 

1935 

1929/30 

to 

1933/34 

1935/36 

X 934/35 

1929/30 ig34 
to 

1933/34 1934/ 

Aver. 

x,ooo acres 

^935 
=» xoo 

SB 100 

1,000 centals 

1933 

x,ooo pounds |» xoo 

xoo 


Fibre, 

Germany 1 } . 55 22 20 253.7 277.1 1,378 592*) 343 137.778 59,210 *) 34,335 232.7 401.5 

Au^tna 3) . . 5 4 7 105.6 62.9 67 70 103 6,702 7.011 10,251 95.6 65.4 

Belgium ... 46 35 42 129.4 109.7 617 482 302 61,730 48.172 30.209 128.1 203.9 

Bulgaria. . . 6 3 I 205.7 546.8 8 7 2 786 701 222 112.2 354.5 

Estonia ... 73 53 56 137.7 128.6 225 156 156 22.475 15,618 15,623 143.9 143.9 

•Finland 4).. 12 11 9 101,4 129.4 ... 37 28 ... 3,664 2,799 . 

•France. ... 56 58 54 97.2 104.8 ... 323 356 ... 32,334 35,596 . 

*N. Ireland.. 28 16 17 177.0 161.9 ... 82 76 ... 8,236 7,605 . 

•Hungary . . | 8 8 — 104.0 - 27 27 - 2,674 2.666 — 100.3 — 

Latvia. ... 168 114 110 146.7 152.7 587 357 335 58.662 35.671 33,510 164,5 175.1 

Lithuania 4) . 227 150 159 151.6 143.3 792 478 514 79.184 47,794 51,360 165.7 154.2 

Netherlands . 23 15 24 150,5 97.5 148 120 158 14.771 11,980 15.769 123,3 93.7 

•Pcilancl ... 306 262 261 1169 117.1 ... 679 874 ... 67,944 87.364 . 

♦Romania. . . 79 63 51 124.6 153,9 ... 166, 108 ... , 16,607 10,791 . 

Czechoslovak. 33 23 27 141.3 122.8 1531 1221 112 15.2721 12,246i 11.237 124.7 135.9 

I i ! , 

•US. 9. R. 5). 5,115 5,214 5,276 98.1 97,0 ... | 11.685! 10,582 ... l,168.454i 1.058,222 . 

“ * ' ! 1 ' 

Fgypt ... 5 5, 3! 92.8 155.2 29 32! 21 2,932: 3,192 2,069 91.8^ 141.7 

Tot.ALS ... 641 424' 449 I 149.4 142.01 2.902! 1.9421 1.7721290.070 194.227 177.117 149.4' 16^.R 


Linseed. 


1 









1, 

000 bushels II 



Geimanv. . . ! 









ol 

5 (> potmds 

1 

! 


55 

22 

20 

253.7 

277.1 

355 

140 

>) 70 

634 

249*) 

125i 

254.41 

508.6 

Austria . . . 1 

3 

3 

4 

116.1 

72.0' 

n 

12 

16 

20 

211 

291 

98.11 

70.8 

Belgium 

46 

35 

42 

129.4 

109.7 

203 

160 

212 

362 

286i 

378 

126.6! 

95.7 

Bulgaria . . . 

6 

3 

1 

205.7 

546,« 

26 

8 

5 

46 

14 

8' 

320.91 

546 5 

•Estonia . . . 

73 

53 

56 

137.7 

128.61 

.. - 

162 

176 


290 

314 

... 1 

... 

•Hungary. 

31 

30 

— 

104.6 

- 

164 

141 

— 

292 

251 

— 

1163j 

— 

•Italy .... 

11 

11 

18 

104.8 

61.9 


46 

99 



177 



Latvia .... 

168 

114 

no 

146.7 

152.7 

520 

334 

333 

928 

597 

594( 

i55 5 

156.1 

Lithuania 4) . 

227 

150 

159 

I5I.6 

143.3 

862 

568 

6m 

1,539 

1,014 

1,140 

151 7 

135.0 

•Poland . , . 

306 

262 

261 

116.9 

I17.I 

» 

1,221 

1,217 


2,180 

2.173 


... 

Romania . . . 

79 

63 

51 

124,6 

153.9 

253 

205 

223 

452 

365, 

398 

123.8 

113.8 

C/echoslovaicia 

33 

23 

27 

I4I.3 

122.8 

124 

94 

87 

222 

1681 

155 

132.3 

142.6 

•r. ,S. S R. 6) . 

’) 5,744 

5,814 

1 

6.576 

98.8 

87.3 


15,432 

16.811 


27,5581 

30.021 


... 

Canada . . . 

215 

! 227 

1 463 

94.8 

i 46.4 

802 

510 

1,450 

1,433 

' 910| 

2.589 

157.4 

55 3 

United States. 

2,138 

969 

1 2.500i 

220.6 

1 85.5 

7,952 

2,919 

j 

7,573 

14.200 

; 5.213 

13,523 

272.4 

105.0 

India .... 

3,381 

! 3.261 

3,096 

103.7j 

1 109.2 

9.363 

i 8.422 

8.534 

16.720 

15.040| 

15,240 

111.2 

109.7 

Egypt .... 

5 

! 5 ' 

1 1 

3 

92.8 

155.2 

35; 

1 42 ! 

22 

621 

74 ! 

40 

84.11 

156.7 

Eritrea. . . . 

2i 

! 6 

•) 3 

1 

40.8 

81.1 

’'i 

1 

“) 19 

1 


43,*) 

34t 

54.5 

70.4 

•Argentina . . j 

•) 6.128 

•) 8,103 
,*•) 7,105 

,*) 7.499 
»®) 6.303 

75.6. 

81.7 

\ '•* ' 

i 1 

, 44.644 

1 

38,306 


79.721 

68,404 



Uruguay. . . 

‘•415| 

401 

370 

i63.6 

ii2.2 


1 2.658 

1,958 


4.747 

3,496 



Totals . . . 

63S8 

4381 

6,479 

130.1 

98.1 

30319 

13,438 

1 

19,182 

36,642 

23,994 

34 , 253 j 

152.7 

107.0 


♦) Countries not included in the totals. — f) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring 
to the northern hemisphere, double years to the southern, — 1) Production expressed in dry stalks (flax and 
staw) The corresponding figure.^ in flax incltided in the totais are as follows: 193s — 27,556,000 lb.; 1934 — 
II S42 000 lb.: average — 6.867,000 lb. — 2) Year 1933. — 3) Production expressed in terms of air-dried stalks. 
—*4) Flax and hemp. — 5) “Dolgunetz" variety. — 6) Total area (including that for flax). — 7) Total area, 
according to the Plan. — 8) Average 193* to 1933 — 9) ^.rea sown. — 10) Area harvested. 
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some loss. The situation is better towards the central and southern parts of the 
province where the crop is growing more evenly though it is backward. However, 
even after the recent rains, prospects were still below normal. 

Province of C6rdoba. The early sowings in the north cover a smaller 
area and show uneven germination and growth. The later sowings, which occupy the 
greater part of the flax area, are in good conditions and growing vigorously. The 
October rains were of benefit to the crops and prospects for the Province as a whole 
were good. 

Province of Hntre Rios. The first sowings were flowering, the interme¬ 
diate were still growing, and the latest, which were put in the groimd after the 
rains, germinated well. 

Province of Santiago del Estero : The crop was backward and the 
rains were insufficient. There was noticeable drought damage in some ddpartements^ 

In the National Territory of the Pampa the crop was late and had undergone 
frost damage. 

Argentina (Telegram of 23 November): Owing to the weather conditions which 
have prevailed since the last report, issued on 22 October, the flax crop is still backward 
for the time of year, 

HEMP 


Italy: The imfavourable conditions which prevailed in some areas during the 
first half of October retarded the handling of hemp and caused some deterioration 
in quality. 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

«935 

X934 

Average 

1939 

to 1933 

% 1935 

X9S5 

X934 

Average 

1929 

to 1933 

% 1935 

1934 

100 

Aver¬ 

age 

« XO€ 

1934 

■* 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

« 100 

1 x,ooo acres 

x,ooo pounds 




Fibre, 







Germany i). . . . 

9 

1 

1 

983.6 1,034.5: 

_ 

_ 


_ 

— 

Austria 2 ) .... 

I 

I 

1 

120.7 

97.81 

1.345 

1,367 

1,607 

98.4 

83.7 

Bulgaria. 

16 

14 

10 

119.6 

160.31 

7,495 

5,872 

3.574 

127.6 

209 7 

Italy. 

165 

156 

166 

106.0 

99.8* 

• • • 

133,325 

153,7% 

.. . 


Poland. 

85 

80 

79 

106.0 

107 . 3 : 


22.935 

34,515 


. .. 

Romania. 

114 

113 

106 

100.7 107.1 


34.294 

50.913 


... 

Ctecboslovakia . . 

18 

18 

20 

100.4 

90.8 

10.553 

13.244 

11,335 

79.7 

93.1 

U. S S. R. 

1,433 

1,478 

2,096 

97.0 

68.4j 


310,191 

502,215 


... 




Hempseed. 






Austria. 

3 ) 

3 ) 

3 ) 

142.9 

74.6 

1 

1 


125.0 

76,0 

Bulgaria. 

16 

14 

10 

119.6 

160.3 

5,325 

4,282 

2,741 

124.4 

1 194.3 

Poland. 

85 

80 

79 

106.0 

107.3 

• • * 

37.040 

43,160 

... 

• s 

Romania. 

114 

113 

106 

100.7 

107.1 


41,870 

35,193 



Caechoslovakia . . 

18 

18 

20 

100.4 

90.8 

5,538 

8.978 

7,869 

61.7 

‘ 76.4 

U.S.8.R. 

1.433 

1,478 

2,096 

97.0 

68.4 

... 

499,790 

731,937 

... 

... 


i) Hemp and other textile plants. —• 2) Production expressed in terms of air-dried stalks. — 3) Area Ics* 
than 500 acres. 
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HOPS 


France: According to private information, the crop, although the area is about 
the same, is about 20 % smaller than that of last year. Quality, however, is excel¬ 
lent. 60 % of the crop may be described as very good. 


Hops. 


• COXTMTRlfiS 

Area |l 

Production 

1935 

1 

1934 

1 Average 
igag 

to 1933 

% 1935 

X 933 - 

1934 

1 Average 

1929 

to 1933 

% 1935 

1934 

■■ xoo 

Aver¬ 

age 

xooj 

1 

1934 

» 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

aw xoo 

1,000 acres 

1,000 pounds 

Germany. 

25 

1 

24 

28 

106.7 

! i 

1 91.81 


! 1 

' 14.427 

! 

19,500 

1 

_ 


Belgium. 

2 

2 1 

2 

i 98.2! 

100.1, 

3.748 

2.824 

2.318 1 

132.7 

i6i.7 

Engl, and Wales . 

18 

18 

19 

101.2 

i 94.11 

27,810 

- 29,008 

26,544 i 

95.9 

104.8 

Poland. 

8 

7 

I) 6 

108.8 

! 138.8 


3.172 

1 ) 3,273 


• • • 

Czechoslovakia . . 

29 

29 

33 

I00.I; 

i 88-?i 

i 5.432 

15,595 

23,219 

99.0 

66.5 

United States. . . 

39 

37 

24 

106.0 

! 165.81 

1 1 

41,200 

I 41,195 

29,415 

100.0 

140 1 


I) \verage 1920. 1932 and 1933. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The total acreage under hops (see Table) 
was slightly larger than that of the previous year. The average yield per acre over 
the whole of the hop growing areas is estimated to be 1,520 lb. per acre compared 
with 1,610 lb. per acre in 1934 ^nd an average of 1,380 lb. per acre for the pre¬ 
vious ten years. 

The weather conditions were on the whole favourable to the crop, which appears 
to be free from disea.se, while the quality of the crop is reported to be generally 
good. The September gales, however, caused some damage to the crop and later 
pickings w’ere inclined to be discoloured. The area left unpicked was estimated to 
be 632 acres as compared with 273 acres in 1034. This increase was due in some 
measure to the inclement weather experienced during the picking season. 

TOBACCO 

Yugoslavia: The tendency to expand the tobacco area, which was interrupted 
last year as a jresiilt of the crisis in markets and prices, was resumed this year and 
production is large. 

Moreover, had there been no drought, the outturn would have been stillTarger. 
According to a rough private estimate, the tobacco crop amounts to 24 million lb. 
as compared with 13 millions lb. last year. 

Argentina: Preparation of beds and the work of transplanting proceeded in good 
conditions except in the Chaco where there were complaints of drought. 

Palestine: The picking of tobacco was concluded during October. Drying, curing 
and baling is now in progress. 

Eritrea: According to the most recent estimate, production of tobacco this year 
is about 154,300 pounds against 77,200 in 1934 and 50,900 on the average of the five 
years ending 1933,* percentages, 200.0 and 303.0. 







Tobaccn. 


CouimiiBS 

Akba 

Production 

XW5 

*934 

Average 

*939 

to X9S3 

% *935 


1934 

Average 

*9*9 
to 1933 

% *935 

*934 

» xoo 

Aver¬ 

age 

■■ 100 

*935 

*934 

M xoo 

Aver¬ 

age 

xoo 

z,ooo acres 

1,000 pounds 

•Germany 1 ). . , . 

31 

• 30 

26 

103.8 

122.2 


76,897 

55J10 

97.6 


Belgium. 

8 

Jj 

7 

106.8 

117.1 

15,873 

16,263 

14,531 

109.2 

Bulgaria. 

86 

55 

75 

155.4 

114.3 

60,684 

46.685 

58.643 

130.0 

103.5 

Greece. 

2 ) 200 

181 

209 

110.7 

95.8 

2 ) 92,509 

92,109 

115,503 

100.4 

80.1 

Hungary. 

41 

41 

56 

101.5 

73.2 

41,486 

40,040 

72.247 

103.6 

57.4 

•Romania. 

44 

25 

50 

180.4 

88.7 


13,020 

32,942 



Czechoslovakia . . 

24 

25 

21 

94.7 

112.7 

27,812 

30,165 

28,180 

92 2 

98.7 

Yugoslavia .... 

... 

18 

41 

... 


2 ) 24.251 

13,336 

29.555 

181.8 

82.1 

United States . . 

1,502 

1,271 

1.848 

118.2 

81.3 

1,300,000 

1,045,660 

1,431,450 

124.3 

90.8 

Japaa . 

87 

85 

87 

102.3 

99.5 

149,055 

148,989 

143.854 

! 100.0 

103 6 

Turkey. 

136 

116 

128 

117.4 

106.0 

74.186 

78,650 

82.997 

94.3 

i 89.4 

Algeria. 

53 

57 

54 

93.5 j 

98.9 

38,581 

49,007 

39,532 

1 

78.7 i 97.6 

Totals . . . 

2455 

1357 

2,526 

116.6 1 

j 

85.3 

1,824,437 

1 , 560,904 ; 2 , 016,492 

1 

116,9 

90.5 


•) Countries not included in the totals. — i) Production for sale. — a) UnofBcml data. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao. 

Brazil: According to the Iiistitiito de Cacau de Baliia, great difficulties continued 
to be caused in the first half of October by the scarcity' of transport, in connection 
with the conditions of the bar at the port of Ilheus. Arrivals for September were 
28 million lb. as compared with 32 for the same montli in 193.^ (88 However, 

these arrivals include those at Ilheus, from whence it was impossible to move about 
13 million lb. owdng to the obstruction of the bar Shipments for Sej^tember were 
27 million lb It was reported that the quality of the cacao w\as improviiuj thanks 
to the favourable weather that had lately been ex]>erienced. 

Surinam: The condition of cacao failed to improve during the seco id quarter 
of 1933 as in the first and the area previously occupied by the cacao trees is now^ 
being devoted to rice and orange trees. 

Gold Coast and British Togoland' Major crop — By tlic end of September it 
w^as estimated that the crop, although showing considerable variations over small 
areas, wrould be less than last year, the estimate of 526 million lb. remaining unchanged. 

Ashanti. — A crop below last year’s but above normal wms forecast; 63 
was expected to be ripe by the end of October. Movement was small. 

Western Province. — Unfavourable weather delayed harvesting, but it w^as 
* estimated that heavy yields wrould be obtained vShould conditions improve. 70 of 
the crop was expected to be ripe by the end of October. Marketing was negligible- 

Central Province. — Wet weather delayed harvevSting and increasied the 
incidence of pod disease. Rains ill the Winneba area were reported to have induced a 
fresh flush .of flowers which would prolong the season. Very little cacao was marketed. 
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liastern Province. — Rainy weather delayed picking and rendered drying 
very difficult. The proportion of the crop which was expected to be ripe by the end 
of October was 50 % in the Nsawam Kibi area and 40 % in the Koforidua area. 

British Togoland. — Picking was adversely affected by heavy storms. It 
was estimated that the crop would be below last year's in the South but above it in 
the North (Jasikan area) where many farms were coming into bearing. 

Total crop. — In September the average size of the beans inspected was 126.4 
per 14 cubic feet or 103.2 per 4 ounces, while measured in millimetres the average 
was 23.0 X 12.3 X 7.0. 

Movement. — Generally unfavourable weather conditions throughout all areas 
retarded crop movement. Some million lb. bad been marketed by the end of Sept¬ 
ember, the bulk of this originating from the Eastern Province. Mo\'ement stati¬ 
stics are EvS follows: 




Oct 1934 

Oct 1933 


1935 

to Sept 1934 

to 



Sept 1935 

vSept 1934 



(million pounds) 


Railway off loadings, Takoradi . 
Exports: 

. , . n 

206 2 

i «5 

Takoradi. 

. . . 8 

187 1 

193 

Accra. 

. . . 11 

238 2 


All |)orts. 

. . . 21 

54T 5 

465 


As it may be seen, maritime exports for the exports year October 1934 
tember 1935 neared the record figure for the year 1932-33, which was 561 million lb. 

Exports from British Togoland have vshown a considerable advance this year, 
having risen from 22 million lb, in 1933-34 to 32 in 1934-35. 

Stocks, — Stocks in the country in merchants’ hands at r October were approxi¬ 
mately 74 million lb. of which about 64 were the unexported remainder of the 1934-35 
main crop. Practically all the minor crop has been exported and stocks were negli¬ 
gible. Alx)ut 38 million lb. of new crop were estimated as being in fanner's hands 
at 30 vSepteniber, 

^934-35. Major Crop. [— jTlie 1934-35 major crop exported was 537 inillionlb, 
(figure obtained by deducting the 1934 minor crop carry-over, and the 1935 minor 
crop exported, from the total maritime and overland exports). The stocks of the 
^*)34*35 major crop being, as previously stated, 64 million lb., the total 1934-35 major 
crop may be estimated at 601 million lb. (actual production). 

Tea. 

India: During September, conditions in North India were generally favourable 
for growth, and prospects were fair to good, statistics to the end of September re¬ 
corded a decrease of 12,451,000 lb. as compared with the outturn to tlie same date 
last year. 

In South India, heavy monsoon weather was experienced and prospects were 
moderate, the outturn to the end of Septemlx*r wiis 14 behind that to the same date 
last year. 

Coffee. 

Brazil: According to the figures of the National Coffee Department, the quantity 
of coffee destroyed up to 30 September 1935 amounted to 46,635,000 centals, of which 
approximately 188,000 centals were destroyed in September. 

Surinam: Weatlier during the second quarter of 1935 was not favourable to the 
coffee crop. The losses caused by phloemic necrosis were not more than normal. 
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Kenya: The area under coffee is estimated at 103,445 acres, as compared with 
102,724 acres for the preceding season and an average of 98,800 acres in the five years 
1929*30 to 1933-34; percentages, 100.7 and 104.7. yield is estimated at 271,456 
centals, against 249,778 centals in 1934-35 and an average of 286,265 centals: percentage 
108.7 94-S- 

In the more important areas the prospects have been influenced by poor rainfall, 
and a proportion of the crop will be light. 

The quantity for export available during the season beginning i July 1935 and 
ending 30 June 1936 should amount to about 269,000 centals. Though a fair pro¬ 
portion is likely to be light and inferior in quality, the quality on the whole is likely 
to show an improvement over the preceding year. 

Groundnuts. 

Argentina: Area sown to groundnuts in 1934-35 is estimated at 197,900 acre.s, 
against 221,400 in 1933-34 142,200 acres on the average of the five years ending 

1932-33; percentages 89.4 and 139.2. 

Figures for production are: 2,045.000 centals, against 2,291,000 in 1933-34 
and 1,396,00a on the average; percentages: 89.3 and 146.5. 

United States: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated and ga¬ 
thered this year is about 1,692,000 acres against 1,571.000 in 1934 1,373,000 on the 

average of the five years ending 1933, percentages: 107.7 and 123.3. The correspond¬ 
ing production is estimated at about 1,280 million lb. again.st 1,063 million lb. and 
949 million lb. percentages: 120.4 and 134.9. 

Java and Madura. The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details conceniing ground¬ 
nut area:— 

1934 

acre^ acres 

Area harvested in September. 49,900 46,700 

Area harvested from i January to 30 September. 359,300 371,000 

Area of standing crop at end of September . . 129,500 152,000 

Egypt: Harvesting of groundnuts as been in progress in the early cultivation.s 
since the beginning of the month. Maturation is being completed in other areas- 
The crop is satisfactory. 

Colza and sesam. 

Austria: Crop condition of colza was fairly satisfactory on i November. 

Poland: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to colza this 
year was about 134,700 acres against 96,300 in 1934 77,100 on the average of 

the five years ending 1933; percentages, 139.8 and 174.7. 

Crop condition of winter colza on 15 October was 3 7 against 3.8 on at the same 
* date in 1934. 

Romania: Owing to the drought, the area intended for winter colza this year is 
smaller. Crop condition in the middle of November was below average. 

Mexico: Weather conditions were favourable for sesamum sowings and the area 
intended for the crop this year is expected to be larger than it w^as last year. 
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Japan: According to the most recent estimate, production of colza this year is 
about 2,676,000 centals (5,352,000 bushels) against 2,382,000 (4,765,000) in 1934 
1,803,000 (3,606,000) on the average of the five years ending 1933: percentages 112.3 
and 148.4. 


WORLD COCOON PRODUCTION. 

On the basis of the statistical and other information communicated to the 
International Institute of Agriculture the main features of the world cocoon 
season may be traced as follows. 

In Japan the total quantity of eggs placed in incubation this year was 6.5 % 
less than that in 1934 and 13.6 % below the average; this reduction was, apart 
from the effects of market conditions, ver^^ probably stimulated by the fear of 
a scarcity of leaves entertained by the rearers at the beginning of the spring season 
or in early August, periods at which the weather was distinctly adverse to mul- 


Sericiculture. 


CouMiRncs 


Quantitibs op eggs prepared 

FOR INCUBATION 

Production op cocoons 

935 

1935 

1934 

Average 

1929 

to 1933 

% *935 

*935 

*934 

Average 

*939 

to X933 

% * 

*934 

Aver. 

age 

*934 

Aver¬ 

age 















1,000 ounces 


— XOQ 

z,ooo pounds 


■■ xoo 

Bulgaria . . . 


24 

28 

33 

87.5 

73.4 

2.646 

3.053 

3.713 

86.7 

71.3 

France .... 


13 

18 

27 

73.5 

48.2 

1,435 

2,150 

3.214 

66.7 

44.6 

Italy .... 



418 

708 


... 

39,242 

63,619 

94.035 

1 61.7 

41.7 


f s) 

215 

227 

218 

94.8 

98.6 

31,527 

33,566 

28.145 

93.9 

112.0 

Chosen .... 

\ 0 

136 

132 

120 

102 7 

i 113.6 

16,204 

16,647 

12.085 

1 97 3 

134.1 


i 0 

2,448 

2.732 

2.784 

89.6 87.9 

365.513 

400,062 

422.918 

i 91.4 

86.4 

Japan .... 

\ 0 

2,861 

2,944 

3.363 

97.2 

85.1 

289.705 

320.851 

397.772 

; 90.3 

72.8 

Totals . 


- 

- 

- 

"" 

- 

746,272 

839»948 

961^2 

88.8 

77.6 








__ 

.. ... 



_ 


s) Spring cocoons. — <) Summer-autumn cocoons. 


berries. The subsequent weather was not very good and the yield obtained 
proved smaller than the 133.8 pounds of cocoons per ounce of eggs incubated 
in the 1929-33 period and the 126.9 pounds obtained in 1934. reaching this year 
only 123.4 pounds. 

In Italy also the season was distinctly unfavourable. In early May the 
demand for eggs was Sverj’where appreciably smaller than in 1934 und through¬ 
out that month and part of June bad weather delayed development of the 
leaves and generally caused difficulties so that producers preferred to abandon 
part of their rearings; subsequently, toward the middle of June, the weather 
improved and the season ended in fairly good conditions. The situation had, 
however, been prejudiced and cocoon production was in fact very low, being 
little more than 40 °o of the 1929-33 average. The quantity of eggs incubated 
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has not been officially published and it is therefore not possible to calculate 
the yield of the present season; in all probability, however, it is below the aver¬ 
age, which was 125.7 pounds of cocoons per ounce of eggs. Official informa¬ 
tion on the season's results in China and the U. S. S. R. is not available but 
it is learnt from other sources that in the former country the first rearings have 
this year been distinctly below normal and below those of 1934; it does not 
appear that the weather has been on the whole unfavourable in China but rearers 
have been confronted with the difficulties of low prices on the international 
market and have been constrained to restrict production. In the Soviet Union 
the quantities fixed to satisfy the requirements of the national silk industry 
and of export seem to have been considerably surpassed, especially in the Cau¬ 
casus and in Turkestan, where production has been abundant. 

In Chosen spring rearings, which have in the last few years shown a con¬ 
tinuous increase, underwent a slight contraction though in compensation yields 
have been somewhat above normal; on the other hand, summer autumn rearings 
have this year been extended, with results slightly above average. 

The position in the countries of smaller production may be summarized as 
follows. ^ 

In Bulgaria the weather favoured rearings but the quantity of eggs incubated 
and the production of cocoons were smaller than in preceding years; the season's 
yields have been normal. In France there has been only an accentuation of 
the already bad situation in which the industiy" has been for man^^ years owing 
to the domination of the national market by Chinese and Japanese silks; this 
situation has diminished the interest of French rearers, whose members have 
fallen from 69,596 in 1925 to 11,758 in 1935; this year, too, incubations and 
cocoon production have been less than half the 1929-33 average. In Greece 
the season has been on the whole good; the caterpillars, which were free from 
disease, had plenty of good food; official data are not available but the quantity 
of eggs incubated appears have been larger than in 1934, while cocoon product¬ 
ion is estimated at from 4.2 to 4.4 million pounds. According to the Sericul- 
tural Association of Uevante the production of cocoons in Spain this year is 
about 904,000 pounds, that is, slightly larger than in 1934 but more than 30 % 
below the five-year average; the weather on the whole was not bad and the i)ro- 
duction of leaves, though late, was abundant. In the other European countries, 
including Romania, in which sericulture has a certain extension, the season 
was generally backward and 3delds were mediocre to good. 

As regards Oriental countries not already mentioned, the Institute has re¬ 
ceived information from Syria and Lebanon, where conditions have on the whole 
been normal; incubations have, however, been smaller than last year in Lattakia 
though almost at the same level in the Lebanon. In the province of Gilan, the 
most important silk area of Iran (Persia) conditions have this year been very 
satisfactory and it is not improbable that the total production of cocoons will 
be in the neighbourhood of 4.5 million pounds. A production about equal 
to the Persian appears to have been obtained in Turkey, where, however, in 
addition to smaller rearings than in 1934 the weather was not always favourable. 
From the protectorates and colonies of French Indo-China, where sericulture 
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is especially carried on, Annam, Cochin-China and Tonkin, the available infor¬ 
mation is too fragmentary to allow of even a very rough estimate of the year’s 
production. It is known only that in Annam and Cambodia food for the cocoons 
has been plentiful and that conditions have otherwise been favourable for rear- 
ings; in Tonkin, on the other hand, severe insect infestation during the summer 
greatly reduced the food supply. 

Finally, in Brazil, where sericulture is developing rapidly, it seems that the 
season has been favourable and a further increase is expected in cocoon produc¬ 
tion, which last year had already attained 1,323,000 pounds against only 438,700 
pounds on the average of 1925-29. 

On the whole it may be calculated very roughly that world production of 
cocoons in 1935, not including China, the U. S. S. R. and India, is 805 million 
pounds, equivalent to about 510,000 bales of raw silk, against 904 million pounds 
in 1934 and 1,023 million in 1929-33. 

The contraction already experienced except for 1933, since 1931, from the 
record of 1930, has thus continued, in almost all the European countries, where 
costs of production and difficulties in marketing constitute an almost insurmont- 
able obstacle for rearers and dealers, the production is on the downgrade so that 
their total, excluding the U. S. S. R., has in the last five years fallen by over 
50 %. Meantime, in practically the same period, the consumption of artificial 
textile fibres has undergone an impressive growth in many countries and especially 
in Italy and France; taking that of 1931 as 100, Italy’s consumption in 1934 
was about 210 and that of France almost 190. World consumption of artificial 
textile fibres, whicli, according to reliable sources, was 419 million pounds in 
1931 rose to 745 million in 1934, an increase of more than 75 %, 

M. Costa. 


FODDER CROPS 

Germany' The crop ('ondition of clover and pasture at the beginning of November 
showed substantial improvement. The condition figures were 2.0 and 3.0 res]u^ctively 
agaiiLsl 3 1 mid 3.2 on 1 October 1033. 

According to the recent estimate, the area cultivated to maize for fcnlder this year 
is about i3<),ooo acres against 112,600 in 1934 and 78,000 on the average of the live 
years ending 1033. T>erceiitages 123.1 fUid 178.3 

Austria' All fodder crops benefited from the rains of October. Production of the 
chief fodder crops is as follows: — 

J955 1935 1934 V:. 103 5 



centals) 

(Thousaml short tons) 

(1034 100) 

Mangels. 

Temtx>rary meadows, clover, alfalfa 

48,096 

36,090 


2,804 

85-7 

(hay). 

23,6i)t 

25.S96 

1,185 

1,^03 

91-5 

Permanent meadows (hay) .... 

63.207 

66,000 

3.160 


95-8 


On I November crop condition of the chief fodder crops was as follows: mangels, 
2.9 (agaiUvSt 3.0 on t October this year and 1.9 on 1 November 1934); ^^d clover, z,b 
(^.r, 2.2), alfWa, 2.8 (3,4, 2.2); mixed clovers. 2.(> (3.2, 2.1); permanent meadows 2.6 
(T3. -2.1); ])astnres, 2 8 (3.0, 2.4). The jxxir growth oi foliage on the sugar beets 
vSignifies an appreciable loss of fodder, 
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Belgium: Mangels derived great benefit from the rains and yields were satisfactory. 

Frost inflicted some damage on mangels which were being lifted. 

The .sowings of clover and other fodder plants are strong and even. Meadows 
and grass are in good condition. 

Bulgaria' The .second estimate of the areas of permanent and temix)rary meadows 
and vetcJxes are slightly smaller than the first while the figures for mangels and millet 
are slightly larger. 

The estimates of the yield of ha}?' from permanent and temporary meadows are 
slightly smaller, but there is a small increase in the anticipated production of millet. 

The estimates for vetches and mangels are imchaiiged. 

In general, the yield of fodder crops this year, notwithstanding a decline in the 
area cultivated, is appreciably better than the |X)or crop of last year and approximate 
to the average production of the years 1929 to 1933. Mangels and millet, however, 
are exceptions, an increase in areas resulting in a plentiful crop which is even larger 
than the average. 




1935 

1934 

Average 

1929-1933 

% 

1934 

<= 100 

1935 
Average 
« 100 



Area {acres) 




Permanent meadows 


678,000 

61)4,200 

772,000 

f»7 7 

87.8 

Temporary meadows 


73,100 

7<),ooo 

65.900 

02.6 

110,9 

Vetches. 


301,200 

435.000 

372,700 

6().2 

80.8 

Mangolds. 


7,700 

4,900 

4,000 

157-3 

195.8 

Fodder millet , . . 


46,900 

39,700 

38,100 

118.3 

123-3 



Production, 





Permanent meadows 

(000 centals) . 

16,031 

10,428 


153-7 

91.7 

Temporary meadows 

(000 sh. tons) 

802 

52T 

S74 


(000 centals) . 

3>332 

2,<>94 

3.333 

111.3 

100 0 


(000 sh. tons) 

167 

T50 

167 



Vetches. 

(000 centals) . 

7*0^5 

4,120 

6.782 

172.0 

104.5 

Mangelds. 

(000 sh, tons) 

354 

206 

339 



(000 centals) . 


i,oj8 

701 

171.2 

248.5 

Fodder millet.... 

(000 sh. tons) 

87 

5 ^ 

35 


(000 centals) . 

1,499 

93^ 

I, l (>8 

159.8 

128.4 


(000 sh. tons) 

75 

47 

5« 




Estonia: The frequent rains injured part of the fodder production and it is 
necessary to reduce the number of live stock 

Milk yields hitherto have not fallen off. 

Irish Free State: Weather during October was wet, cold and stormy. The drizzl¬ 
ing rains had an adverse effect on pastures 

France: The frosts experienced at the end of October damaged aftermaths and 
roots. Ckass and pastures, however, are in fairly good conditions The yield of 
fodder grain was average so far ds violet clover and alfalfa are concerned. In some 
areas it was mediocre and of unsatisfactory quality. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: October was an unusually stonny month 
but not unfavourable for the growth of root crops and pastures. (*rass grew well 
during the month and is still plentiful though in some districts it is feared that 
the feeding value is none too good. 

rafting of the root crops was delayed. In many areas an average croj) of man¬ 
gels is expected but although the roots are of a fair size and of gofxl quality the 
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yield will probably bulk slightly less than usual. The total prodxiction in England 
and Wales is estimated to be about 100,170,000 centals (5,009,000 short tons) against 
106,020,000 centals (5,301,000 short tons) in 1934 and an average in the five years 
1929 to 1933 of 108,080,000 centals (5,404,000 short tons); percentages, 94.5 and 
92.7. Production in vScotland is estimated at about 1,098,000 centals (55,000 short 
tons) against 1,800,000 centals (40,000 short tons) and 549,000 centals (27,400 short 
tons). Percentages, 137.3 200.0. 

In a few areas good crops of turnips and swedes have been obtained but, generally 
speaking, the yield will be below average. Total production is estimated at 105,620,000 
centals (5,281,000 short tons) compared with 104,290,000 centals (5,215,000 short 
tons) last year and an average of 116,216,000 centals (5,811,000 short tons), Per> 
centages, 101.3 and 90.9. In Scotland the anticipated production is 127,460,000 
centals (6,373,000 short tons) against |ot,()2o,ooo centals (5,o<)6,ooo short tons) and 
128,360,000 centals (6,418,000 short tons) percentages, 123.T and 993 

Italy: Rains helped the fodder crops during the first half of October and mij)roved 
the position of fodder supplies which, at the end of September, were thought to be 
insufficient to meet requirements 

Poland: The second cut of ha}^ and the lifting of the root crops took place every¬ 
where in favourable conditions (according to 90 % of the reporters) with the single 
exception of Wiliio, where the second cutting occurred in unfavourable conditions 
owing to continous rain (40 % of the reports). 

Crop condition of clover on 15 October was 3 5 compared with 3.2 on the 
same date in i<)34. 


Csechoshwahia' In the following table are given the estimates of area and pro¬ 
duction of the jirincipal fodder crops and straw* 

Averaue ^ ^935 

1935 1934 ^^34 Avetage 

Aroa (ooo acres). 


Clovers. 

1,841 

1,687 

i ,*<<)7 

1()().T 

97.1 

(ircen fodder. 

3 y« 

573 

312 

60.3 

127.8 

Teni]X)rary meadows. 

<>9 

75 

100 

91 0 

69. S 

Permanent mcadow.s. 

3 ,Ml 

3.131 

3.106 

100 3 

08 3 

Straw of legumes and mixtures for 
feed . 

186 

.44 

2 - 2 » 

129 4 

81.4 

Cereal vStraw (barley, oats, inillct 
and buck-wheat) for feed . . 


3 . 5 f >7 

3 . 77 ‘> 

970 

92 5 

Cereal straw (wheat, rye, meslin 
and spelt) for litter. 

4.888 

4 . 75 y 

4,671 

102.7 

TO^ 6 


Product inn. 


Clo\ers. 

Green fodder . . 

Temporary in e a d - 
ows 

Pennanent meadows 

Straw of legimics and 
mixtures for feed 

Cereal vStraw (barley 
and oats, for feed 


- (ooo centals) 
, (ooovsh tons) 
(ooo centals) 

, (ooosh.lons) 

: (ooo centals) 

; (ooo sh. tons) 
(ooo centals) 
(ooo sh. tons) 
(ooo centals) 
(ooo vSh. tons) 
(ooo centals) 
(ooo sh. tons) 
(ooo centals) 
(ooovSh. lon.s) 


With some exceptions, mangels 


t'^. 7 .S 7 

40,249 

69,492 

155 6 

90.3 

3 >i 3 « 

2,012 

3.475 



9,T()6 

10,162 

8,262 

t)o 2 

T 10.f) 

45^^ 

508 

413 

it8 1 


i. 73 <> 

1,469 

3.371 

51-5 

«7 

73 

3O9 



80,342 

61,707 

108,1 17 

T30 2 

74 3 

4.017 

3.6^5 

5-46() 


65 2 

^b 57 

1.858 

4.^^77 

143 « 

133 

03 

204 



58.537 

56,9<)9 

82,271 

102.8 

7J.2 


2,848 

4.^13 



13.2.83.2 

08.570 

13o,6t)5 

1367 

lOl .(} 

0,642 

^.02v) 

6,535 




have been lifted and the yield is good. 
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A scarcity of fodder is being experienced, this years crop, owing to the dryness, 
being very poor. 

Crop condition of clover on i November was average. 

Argentina (Telegram of 23 November): The fodder crops were partly lost owing 
to the scarcity of rain and excessive feeding. Pastures are in mediocre condition. 

Canada: The following are revised estimates of the areas and production of the 
chief fodder crops with comparisons for previous years. 


Area (tn thousands of acres). 



1935 

1934 

Average 

7o 1935 

1934 Average 

Temporary meadows for hay 



M 100 

«-* 100 

and clover . . 

. 8,6q8 

8,881 


97-9 

90.6 

Alfalfa. 


679 

700 

112.2 

108.9 

Maize for fodder . 

. 481 

4<J7 

386 

96.8 

124.7 

Turnips, etc. ... 

. 185 

187 

187 

98.7 

99.1 


Production {in 

thousands of centals). 



Hay and clover . , 

.281,960 

223,480 

287,086 

126.2 

98.2 

Alfalfa. 

. 39/240 

26,562 

33.115 

147.7 

118.5 

Maize for fodder . 

. 82.040 

76.300 

62,648 

107.5 

131.0 

Turnips. 

. 35A15 

40.538 

35.814 

86.6 

98.0 


Production {tn thousands of short tons). 



Hay and Clover . , 

. 14,098 

11,174 

14.3.54 

126.2 

98.2 

Alfalfa. 

. 1,962 

1,328 

1,656 

147-7 

118.5 

Maize for fodder . 

. 4,102 

3.815 

3»i32 

107.5 

131.0 

Turnips. 

. 1.756 

2,027 

1,791 

86.6 

98.0 


Palestine: A decided tendency to cultivate vetch as against Kerseniich as a 
leguminous crop is noted, mainl)' due to the detiiaud of this seed as part of a hay 
mixture. Applications for oat and vetch seed are much more numerous than last 
season, and in places, comparatively large areas are being put do\\Ti for lia\' crops 

Algeria: Pastures recovered quickly after the recent rains. However, at the 
beginning of November, they were still not entirely satisfactory. 

Egypt: Sowing of hevsim (clover) was iij full swing during the month and the 
early sowing (estimated at 25 % of the whole area) w^as terminated in Lower and 
Middle ICgypt by the middle of October. Sowing has also started in basin lands where 
water has receded, termination and growdh arc satisfactor}'. 

French Morocco: Pastures greened after the rains of October which also raised 
the level of the water table and replenished the dried watercourses. ICxcej^t in .some 
central areas( Fez and Taza), grazings were still iiLsufficiently supplied at the end of 
October to provide the necessary feed for animals 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


Live Stock in Latvia. 



1935 

1 1934 

1933 1 

1932 

1 ^931 1 




(Thousands) 


Horses. 

384,9 

375.2 

370.2 

366.0 

366.3 

Cattle. 

1,272.2 

1 

1,157,6 

1,155.8 

1,153.1 

1,116.9 

of wluclr 


M%lkcoxe^\ . 

1 874.6 

807.1 

802.9 

784.3 

745.2 

Sheep. 

1.345.0 

1,208.9 

1,114.3 

984.0 

923.1 

Pigs. 

1 801.8 

686.4 

585.9 

581.6 

712.1 


1930 


359.0 

1.026.3 

728.4 

872.9 

522.7 
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Pig population in Denmark. 


899 


(Thousands) 






1935 





1934 


Classification 

5 

24 

13 

25 

13 

ist 

15 

ist 

13 

ibt 

16 


Oct. 

August 

July 

May 

April 

March 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

July 

Boars for breeding. . . . 

21 

21 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

20 

20 

21 

21 

Sows in farrow for first time 

86 

75 

87 

83 

87 

89 

72 

48 

29 

40 

66 

Other sows in farrow. . . 

178 

^84j 

188 

172 

154 

166 

181 

190 

187 

180 

165 

Sows in milk. 

Sows not yet covered (and 

98 

90 

78 

88 

98 

81 

77 

74 

82 

78 

89 

not for slaughter) . . 

29 

25 

25 

25 

22 

19 

19 

21 

25 

29 

24 

Sows for slaughter .. . . 

14 

9 

II 

12 

12 

14 

9 

11 i 

10 

10 

10 

Tefal of sams . . . 

405 

383 

389 

380 

373 

369 

358 

344 

333 

337 

355 

Sucking pigs not weaned . 
Young and adult pigs for 
slaughter : 

860 

782 

670 

724 

1 

! 813 

695 i 

i 

1 668 

653 

720 

680 

776 

Wean<^ pigs under 35 kg. 
Pigs of 35 and under 60 

792 

742 

761 

i 797 

1 

i 740 

! 

1 738 ! 

762 

745 

1 

734 

790 i 

i 

738 

kg. 

Fat nigs of 60 kg. and 

683 

j 693 

729 

1 635 

i 629 

637 

1 

667 

646 

711 

661 1 

i 648 

over. 

534 ' 

1 

545 

456 

j 500 

' 463 

. 508 

451 

621 

590 

503 

1 524 

Total ptgs . . . 

1 3,295 

, 3,166 

3,025 

, 3,056 j 3,038 

1 2,967 

2,925 

3,029 

; 3.108 

i 2,992 

3,061 


Live Stock in the Netherlands. 

Numbers of Cattle according to the Enumeration of jo May-20 June 1935 (i). 


CUssification 


(attic . 

}iulls j joar 

Heifers (uer i >enr in <alt and 
not in calf 

YoniiK bulls undei i vear 
Heifers umlcr r \CMr 
Milk cons and I'ows Uiat ha%e 
put tlowii tlieir 
I si calf 
jiul calf 
^Td calf 

more than tliiee c.Uvc'. 

C.lives for fatteuinj.: 

Other cattk tor fattmiui,' 


20 May- 
I June 

1935 


I 2,639,477 j 
I 37,668 I 

I 532.857 ' 
64.628 
399,151 ! 


298,882 

287.349 

278,661 

569,802 

42,258 

128.221 


■ 

14 May- 
I June 
X934 

June 

June 

i 

June ' 

June 

June 

1933 

193^ 

ic)3‘'» 

iu;:i 

1910 

2.829,684 

2,877,230 

_ 

2,366,066 

2,062,771 

2,026,943 

49,289 

39,832 

- 

26.453 

25,785 

23.309 

673.275 

611.659 

_ 

419417 

371.436 

389.339 

75,920 1 
459.197 1 

95.651 

516,391 

- 

,J 502,033 

i 496,808 

' 401,160 

1 

324.632 

j 335,348 

1 




286,176 ; 
263,778 1 

283,594 

258.492 

1,338,440 

1 

1 1,298,736 

! 1,085,713 

1,068,361 

559,369 ! 


1 




45.865 ! 

50,909 

— 

' 38,548 

j 19,597 

47,086 

92,183 

110,477 

— 

! 80,879 

63,432 

97.688 


1 ) The figures of the euuiueratums of iq 35, i'i33 '‘W<1 ure not strictly tom])arabIi with those 

of the Censuses of lofo, and iqio, the liRures beiiiK coUccteil on different b.ises The enumerations ot n)35. 

19 14 and 1932 were undertaken bv the Netherlands Ontral lyive Stock Office, that of 1932 by lhcCeiitr.il Office 
for hive Stock I’roducts diirinv; the Crisis while the ' ensiises were comlucled by the Department of Agrit ultiirc 


Numbers of Pigs according to the Enumeration of August 1935. 


Classification 


. 

Boars for reproducUon 
Sows for reproduction . 
Sucking pigs under 6 weeks 
Young pigs under 6 o kg 
Pigs of 6 o to 95 kg. . 

Pigs over 95 kg ... 


i) Incladiiig unspecified pigs 


Augubt 

1 

February | 

August 

May 

1 

jNovcmbci 

1 

April 

Septemlicr- 

1935 

! 1935 

1 

1934 

1934 

j 1933 

1933 

1 

1932 

1J629,377 

1,389.460 

1.874.570 

, 1 

2,069,801 

2,481,710 

2,112*546 

0 

2,735,733 

5.575 

5,360 

6.284 

\ 6.397 

8,284 

8,206 


10 103 

152,555 

145.284 

145,884 

157,100 

239,m 

234.776 


264.-794 

397,m 

269.549 

295,744 

453.118 

437.075 

i 543.671 


534,584 

544.000 

' 445,393 

572.270 

707,013 

i 990,088 

769.307 


1,011,543 

335,235 

308.201 

469.643 

366,004 

1 400,445 

367,311 

2 ) 

624.142 

194.529 

215.673 

384.745 

380,169 

408,240 

189.275 

3) 

289.818 

— 2 ) Pigs 

of 60 to 100 kg — 

3 ) Pigs over 100 kg. 



J 












s 
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Numbers of Horses according to the Enumeration of 1935 (i). 


Classilicalion 

2 nd half 
May 1935 

2ti(] halt 

May 1934 

May-June 
1930 

Horses . . . . 

287,970 

269,298 

299,152 

Over 3 years. 

Under 3 years; 

231,369 

220,648 

253.639 

born during the year. 

others. 

21,002 

35,599 

15,834 

32,816 

17,081 

28,432 

Numbers of sheep according to the Enumeration of 1935 (i). 


CUssificatioii 

2 n(l lialf 
May 1935 

2 nd half 
May 1934 

May-Juiie 

1 Q 30 

Sheep . . . . 

l^wes. 

lyanibs. 

680,174 

317,430 

362.744 

1 

641,894 

311,609 

330.285 

484,987 

224,200 

260.787 


i) The figures of the emnnerations of 1935 aud i«m 4 arc not strictlv comparable with those of the Census 
of 1930 as the numbers were tiikcn on u different basis 


Dairy production in the Netherlands. 

The following table gives figures for the 1934 production of butter and 
cheese, compared with those for the years 1928 to 1933. 


DKSCRirTlON 


Butter under State control. . . . 
Butter manufactured under special 
control in the margarine facto¬ 
ries . 

Butter not controlled (not export¬ 
able) . 

Cheese under State control . . . 
Cheese not controlled (not export¬ 
able) . 


1934 

1933 

1032 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 



thousand pounds 



181,608 

176,206 

175,919 

174.394 

178,354 

176.886 

171,996 

- 

- 

- 

724 

873 

899 

689 

17,900 

253,175 

17,995 

257,953 

11,947 

257,966 

11,806 

285,978 

13,109 

293,843 

13.389 

288.790 

15,340 

281,355 

3,394 

9,389 

5.459 

6,863 

8,051 

8.404 

10.002 


Live Stock in the U.S. S. R. 

The following are the numbers of cattle, sheep and goats, and pigs on i July 
in the last ten years and the numbers in 1916. 


Jear 

Oittle 

Slu-ep and goats 

Pigs 

T 9 J 5 . 

.... 49,271,100 

61,092,000 

22,555.700 

T 934 . 

.... 42,100 

51, <>48,900 

17.455,700 

1933 . 

.... 38,380,200 

50,223,600 

12,067,600 

. 

.... 40,(150,700 

52,140,500 

11,611,400 

1931. 

. . . • 47 , 9 T(),ooo 

77)692,100 

14,442,500 

I 93 «. 

.... 52,485,800 

108,758,300 

13,559,000 

1920. 

.... 67,110,900 

14^^976,100 

20,584, 400 

. 

.... 70 > 543 , 3 (xo 

T 4 f»,(><) 8 , 5 oo 

25,989,000 

X927. 

. . . . 68,034,000 

X ^ 9 , 73 <>> 3 t»o 

23,076,300 

r9i(>. 

.... 60,563,300 

121,201,600 

20.875.400 
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The serious crisis in live stock raising which began in 1929, that is, when 
a vigorous agricultural collectivisation policy was being adopted, cf)ntiiiued 
up to 1933, involving a substantial and continuous decline in live stock num¬ 
bers. In 1934, numbers began to recover and the progress continued in 
1935 when the increases over 1934 amounted to 29.2 % for pigs, 17.6 % for 
sheep and goats, and 16.1 % for cattle. 

Wool production in Argentina. 

According to an estimate issued by the Ministry of Agriculture of Buenos 
Aires, wool production for 1935-36 is 3,131,000 centals, with a reduction of 
13 % compared with 1930 (3,616,000 centals), while the number of sheep fell 
by 14.5 % (37,956,000 head in 1935 against 44,407,000 in 1930). 

Entre&iosis the Province which shows the sharpest decline (45 %), followed 
by Santa Fe and Corrientes wdth 40 and 30 % respectively, the main causes being 
increased employment of the soil for agriculture, depreciation of flocks, heavy 
mortgages and death caused by cold, locusts and droughts. 

The Province of Buenos Aires continues to supply most of the wool produced 
by the country, with 1,258,000 centals and the southern territories come next. 

According to grades, wool production for 1935-36 is the following: 

Merino 441,000 centals; 

P'ine cross 882,000 centals; 

Medium crossbred 265,000; 

Coarse crossbred 1,279,000; 

Criollo 154,000. 

The Ministry of Agriculture states that the wool stocks left over from last 
season do not exceed 110,000 centals, so that the total available this season is 
3,241,000 centals not included frigorifico wool, which in the last five years has 
averaged 110,000 centals per annum. 


Current information on live stock and derivatives. 

Belgium: Animals benefited by the good state of pastures. Their state of health 
was good. 

Irish Free State: The supply of fodder and concentrated foods is adequate for 
all normal requirements. 

Milk yields are up to average. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Milk yields were about average for the time 
of year except in some districts in Scotland where adverse weather conditions reduced 
yields. 

Hungary: Fodder supplies are considered to be none too plentiful, but if the winter 
is normal and subsidiary fodder is utilized, they may be suflicient for live stock feed¬ 
ing, as pastures were still being used in the middle of Novtunber. 

The condition of animals is generally satisfactor)^ 



s 
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Netherlands: Feeding conditions of dairy cows were generally normal. Supplies of 
fodder are adequate but their quality is average. 

Compared with lavSt year milk production hardly flilTered from the normal in 
Friesland, Drenthe, Overijssel, South and North Holland and North Brabant. Milk 
yields increased by 2.5 to 5 % in Groningen, but in other provinces they fell by nearly 
5 %• 


Argentina (Telegram of 23 November): Health of animals continues to be good. 

United States: Information available at the beghming of October pointed to a 
material increase in the number of cattle to be fed for market during the late autumn 
and winter feeding period this year over the small numbers fed a year earlier. It ap¬ 
pears that the increase in feeding will be general both in the Corn Belt and in other 
areas where cattle are finivShed for market in considerable numbers. With {supplies of 
feed large and prices low in nearly all States, and with feed grain production much 
larger than last year and hog numbers greatly reduced, there is a widespread tendency 
to turn to cattle feeding to utilize available feed 

The number of lambs to be fed for market during the 1935-36 feeding season is 
expected to be substantially smaller this season than last and will probably be the small¬ 
est for at leavSt 6 years. While the total number in the Corn Belt States will be smaller 
this season than last, it is probable that some of the States where the 1934 drought 
was most severe will feed more lambs than they did last season. 

Palestine: Domestic stock are now grazing on the hills, both thCvSe and draught 
animals are in good condition. Hand feeding is being resorted to where hillside grazing 
is insufficient, abundant supplies of tihu (dry hay), being available. 

Algeria: The health of animals at the end of October was satisfactory. 

French Morocco: Animals were vStill in fairly satisfactory condition at the end of 
October but feeding conditions, owing to the condition of ])astures, were mediocre. 

Union of South Africa: In September stock were generally in good condition and 
grazing and water relatively abundant in the Cape Province. Pro.spccts were favour¬ 
able for a successful spring lambing season. In some districts frost w^as experienced 
during the mouth, which, however, caused very little* damage. Snow was reported 
from the divStrict of Momit Currie which rCvSidted in stock losses Although scattered 
showers occurred in the nortlieru districts of the Orange Free State, it was generally 
hot and dry. As a re,suit of lack of grazing, stock were from fair to poor condition, 
and it was expected that they would show a further rapid falling off if rains did not 
come soon. Good rains fell in some areas in Natal and the adjoining districts of the 
Transvaal, but only scattered showers occurred in the lowveld areas, where generally 
drought prevailed. Grazing was poor, and it was estimated that if rain did not fall 
soon, critical conditions would be experienced 
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TRADE 




Sbptbmber 

1 

Two MONTHS (Augu.st I-September 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i*July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imposts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


1935 

1934 1 

1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

3t935 

1934 

X934-35 

1934-35 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria. 

185 

0 

Whea 

0 

t. — Th 

0 

ousand ce 

185 

Dials (i c 

0 

^ntal = 

0 

100 lb.). 

0 

220 

0 

Hungary. 

1,195 

470 

0 

0 

1,323 

974 

0 

0 

6,526 

0 

I^ithuania .... 

7 

0 

0 

0 

13 

2 

0 

0 

584 

0 

Poland. 

29 

55 

0 

0 

112 

276 

0 

2 

1,274 

9 

Romania .... 









2.538 

4 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

434 

0 

0 

2 

553 

0 

0 

2.500 

2 

U. S. S. R. 

4,392 

196 



6.726 

642 



1,285 

4) 979 

Canada . 

10,364 

10.554 

0 

0 

23,382 

19.379 

0 

0 

86,627 

2 

United States . . . 

9 

71 

2.606 

2,260 

29 

1,144 

4.775 

3,131 

1.462 

15.540 

Argentina .... 

6,074 

9,264 

— 

— 

12.357 

20.227 

— 

— 

105.860 

— 

Chile . 





1 ) 33 

I) 216 

X) 0 

I) 0 

659 

410 

Syria and I^ebanon . 

11 

11 

2 

2 

13 

46 

2 

4 

278 

IB 

Algeria. 





i) 364 

1 ) 701 

I) 11 

I) 24 

7,028 

328 

French Morocco . . 

538 

298 

0 

0 

778 

895 

0 

0 

4.489 

0 

Tunisia. 

428 

132 

13 

49 

1.049 

395 

26 

88 

2.258 

185 

Australia . ... 

3.051 

2,650 

0 

0 

4.826 

6,043 

0 

0 

44,924 

0 

New Zealand . . . 



I) 0 

I) 0 

I) 7 

I) 0 

0 

22 

Importing Countries' 
Germany . . 

220 

.37 

no 

822 

220 

106 

304 

2.207 

121 

7,083 

Austria . ... 

0 

0 

159 

357 

0 

0 

298 

723 

0 

4,802 

Belgium . , 

66 

168 

2.414 

3.252 

126 

247 

4,451 

6,147 

1,742 

25.450 

Denmark . . . 

15 

18 

340 

545 

15 

18 

728 

1,131 

31 

10.763 

Spain. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Estonia 

20 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

121 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

395 

679 

0 

0 

1,232 

1,706 

0 

9,420 

Finland 

0 

0 

148 

95 

0 

0 

251 

207 

0 

1.338 

France . . 

860 

185 

1.744 

1,561 

2,015 

979 

3.349 

3.034 

22.688 

15.278 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel 

51 

223 

8.212 

10.884 

71 

282 

16,098 

19,800 

827 

113,179 

Greece . . 

0 

0 

580 

580 

0 

0 

1,667 

1,246 

0 

8,684 

Italy . 

0 

0 

972 

664 

0 

0 

1,512 

1.217 

9 

12,357 

lyatvia. 



‘*214 


1 ) 320 

I) 0 

1 ) 0 

I) 0 

659 

0 

Norway . . . 

0 

0 

390 

0 

0 

481 

575 

0 

3.907 

Netherlands . . 

2 

2 

1,224 

908 

2 

2 

2.313 

1.554 

811 

11,202 

Portugal . . 

_ 

— 



— 

— 

I) 29 

1 ) 24 


207 

Sweden 

423 

77 

123 

99 

597 

150 

174 

163 

1.973 

902 

Switzcrhiud . . . 

0 

2 

1.230 

820 

0 

2 

1,922 

1.587 

2 

10.750 

Czechoslov’akia 

0 

0 

952 

0 

2 

0 

1,127 

2 

4< 

849 

Ceylon. 

_ 

— 

13 

0 

— 

— 

26 

2 

— 

33 

China . 

22 

33 

434 

298 

44 

86 

1,177 

485 

289 

10.889 

India . . 

51 

37 

0 

0 

55 

170 

0 

0 

247 

101 

Japan 



340 

514 

— 

— 

994 

1.391 

— 

10.878 

Egypt 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

29 

51 

1,257 

Union of .South Afr. 









3) 2 

3 ) 529 

Totals . . 

28,013 

24,915 

22,225 

24,797 

54,703 

534535 

42,954 

46,479 

298,089 

277,357 

Exporting Countries 
Germany. 

258 1 

0 1 

Rye. 

55 

— Thous 

148 

sand cent 

260 

als (1 cen 

22 

ital = 10 

112 

0 lb.). 

370 

51 

5.393 

Bulgaria .... 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Estonia. 

0 

454 1 

0 

0 

46 

454 

0 

0 

783 

22 

Hungary . . 

51 

201 ! 

0 

0 

71 

225 

0 

0 

728 

0 

I/utvia . . ... 





I) 119 

1 ) 0 

I) 0 

i) 0 

1,929 

0 

I/ithiiania .... 

‘■■97 

■*’ 18 

0 

0 

185 

26 

0 

0 

1,199 

0 

Poland. 

231 

1,179 

0 

0 

761 

1,770 

0 

0 

11,671 

0 

Romania . . 





”*165 

’■■615 



0 

0 

Sweden . 

■■'86 

' ■ '243 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2,000 

22 

U. S. S. R. . 

139 

317 

— 

— 

340 

432 

— 

— 

624 

—• 

Canada . 

29 

187 

0 

0 

71 

278 

0 

0 

666 

11 

Argentina .... 

132 

430 

— 

— 

231 

721 

I) 0 

— 

5,882 

-- 

Algeria. 





I) 7 

I) 9 

I) 0 

26 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Austria . 

0 

0 

0 

134 

0 

0 

0 

134 

0 

1.779 

Belgium ... 

0 

0 

207 

154 

18 

0 

467 

163 

31 

1,797 

Denmark , ... 

0 

2 

355 

434 

0 

2 

800 

1.067 

4 

4,090 

Finland. 

0 

0 

9 

18 

0 

0 

68 

46 

0 

450 

France . 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

9 

13 

4 

35 

Italy . 

0 

0 

53 

7 

0 

0 

57 

9 

0 

179 

Norway .... 

0 

0 

388 

289 

0 

0 

842 

355 

0 

2.535 

Ncthcrlamls . , . 

0 

130 

53 

64 

0 

137 

194 

170 

227 

1,854 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

20 

15 

0 

161 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

4 

20 

United Slates . . . 

0 

0 

37 

291 


0 

855 

428 

0 

5.917 

Total . . . 

1,023 

3,157 

1,173 

14552 1 

__ 

2476 

4,689 

3,428 

2,776 

25,829 

24,265 


z) 3) 4) See notes page 9x0 
































COUNTRIES 


Two MOMTBt (Aixguat i- 9 eptember 30) 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 

J935 I 1934 X935 I *934 *934-35 *934-35 


Exporting Countries 
Oenaany .... 
Bulgaria .... 

Spain . 

Inrance ..... 
Hungary .... 

Italy . 

Iflthuania . . . 

]^land. 

Romania .... 
Yugoslavia . . . 
tr. R.S.S. . . . 
Canada .... 
United States . . 
Argentina . . . 

Chile . 

India . 

Japan . 

Algeria. 

Ptench Morocco . 

Tunisia. 

Australia .... 
Importing Countries 
Austria 

Belgium . . . 
Denmark . . . 

Estonia . . . 
Irish Free State . 
Finland .... 

Or. Bnt and N Irel 

Greece. 

l^orway .... 
Netherlands . . 
I*ortugal .... 
Sweden 

Czechoslovakia 

Ceylon. 

China . 

Indo-China . . . 
JSva and Madura 
Syria and I^ebanon 

Bgypt . 

Union of South Afr. 
New Zealand 

Totals . . 


Wheat flour* — Thousand centals (i cental ** 100 lb.). 


4 

143 

0 

4 

13 

470 

2 

9 

659 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

227 

315 

95 

181 

445 

670 

179 

313 

4.266 

161 

51 

0 

0 

258 

71 

0 

0 

809 

595 

326 

0 

7 

1.008 

620 

2 

18 

3,748 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

117 

13 

0 

0 

212 

24 

0 

0 

750 

Q 

7 

4 

0 

0 

11 

11 

0 

0 

40 


... 







4) 683 

“>76 

723 

7 

“‘37 

‘i.515 

■l.’532 

’“20 

‘“90 

9,310 

547 

869 

4 

0 

1,076 

1,720 

7 

0 

7,637 

146 

150 

— 


328 

450 

— 

— 

2,132 


• • • 



0 4 

X) 15 

i) 2 

I) 4 

49 

‘“40 

18 

2 

0 

77 

44 

2 

0 

309 

412 

483 

0 

0 

950 

1,071 

2 

2 

7,203 





I) 53 

I) 93 

i) 9 

*) 4 

911 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51 

55 

90 

0 

2 

86 

161 

2 

4 

626 

1.102 

1.210 

0 

0 

2,011 

2.416 

0 

0 

14,379 

0 

0 

82 

31 

0 

0 

130 

49 

2 

4 

2 

4 

18 

9 

7 

13 

31 

51 

7 

2 

It 

46 

9 

2 

35 

126 

18 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

55 

0 

0 

24 ! 

106 

0 

0 

0 

57 

62 

0 

0 

126 j 

148 

0 

223 

256 

586 

615 

492 

564 

1,303 

1,607 

3,400 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

40 

99 

2 

0 

93 

229 

4 

2 

0 

64 

64 

2 

0 

132 

112 

9 

— 

— 



— 

— 

I) 13 

1 ) 15 

— 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

— 

_ 1 

33 

18 

— 

— 

71 

49 

— 

0 

4 

88 

49 

2 

7 

179 

128 

57 

— 

— 

24 

31 

— 

— 

60 

60 

— 

— 

— 

71 

93 

— 

— 

148 

174 

— 

2 

0 

18 

7 

4 

4 

24 

11 

62 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

9 

11 

0 

... 








3) 2 




... 

I) “ 0 

I) ' ’ 0 

1 ) ' 13 

I) ’“24 

2 

' 4 ,*429 

’4/659 

’ 1,207 

1,427 

8,573 I 

9,954 

2,604 

3,330 

57,173 


Barley* — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb.). 


Bulgaria . 

18 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spain . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hungary. 

24 

13 

0 

0 

42 

29 

0 

0 

93 

I 4 thnania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

176 

Poland. 

697 

1.155 

0 

0 

897 

1,365 

0 

0 

7,180 

Romania . ... 









4,198 

Czechoslovakia . . 

71 

57 

0 

0 

73 

57 

0 

0 

1,140 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

128 

9 

0 

0 

231 

9 

0 

538 

U. S. S. R . 

3,358 

719 

— 

— 

5.346 

1,742 

— 

— 

3,669 

Canada . 

117 

880 

0 

0 

463 

1,424 

0 

0 

7,227 

United States . . . 

937 

346 

4 

560 

1,213 

723 

7 

631 

2.132 

Argentina .... 

176 

384 

— 


322 

816 



9,590 

Chile. 

_ 




1 ) 13 

I) 467 

I) 0 

I) 0 

1,217 

India . 

0 

51 

18 

0 

0 

104 

26 

0 

392 

Algeria. 





1 ) 40 

I) 117 

I) 55 

1 ) 126 

1.177 

Egypt . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

French Morocco . . 

139 

1,373 

0 

0 

227 

2,004 

0 

0 

5,706 

Australia . 

161 

231 

0 

0 

225 

306 

0 

0 

1380 

Importing Countries- 










Germany . 

0 


51 

864 

0 

0 

201 

1.109 

2 

Austria ..... 

0 

0 

115 

181 

0 

0 

183 

355 

0 

Belgium . ; . . . 


29 

1,058 

1,351 

44 

53 

1,550 

1,918 

454 

Denmark . 

381 

437 

2 

139 

434 

507 

73 

258 

1,398 

Irish Free State . . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

! 0 

0 

4 

France. 

0 

0 

273 

386 

0 

0 

461 

787 

2 

Gr. Brit and N Irel 

0 

0 

2,780 

1,905 

0 

2 

4.639 

3.353 

9 

Greece. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Italy . 

0 

0 

187 

143 

0 

0 

333 

218 

0 

Norway . 

0 

0 

62 

35 

0 

0 

68 

35 

2 

Netherlands 

31 

55 

653 

412 

33 

62 

1,259 

1,182 

194 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

152 

216 

0 

0 

231 

467 

0 

Syria and Lebanon . 

93 

2 

2 

0 

99 

4 

2 

4 

139 

Tunisia . 

342 

7 

9 

203 

633 

It 

13 

324 

395 

Totals . . . 

6364 

5367 

5,379 

6395 

10,130 

10324 

9,121 

10,767 

48314 
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SSPTBliBBB 


Two MONTHS (August z-Sept. 30 ) 

Twblvb months 
(A ugust Z’July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

IliPOKTS 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


1935 

1934 

X935 

1934 

1935 

X934 

X935 1 

1934 

1934-35 

1934-35 

Exporting Countries: 
Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

Oats. 

0 

— Thou 

0 

LSand cent 

0 

.als (i cei 

0 

atal « z< 

0 

)o lb.). 

0 

0 

0 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Uthuania .... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

212 

0 

Poland. 

201 

55 

0 

0 

227 

117 

0 

0 

994 

0 

Romania. 








68 

0 

Czechoslovakia , . 

15 

0 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

0 

53 

2 

Yugoslavia .... 

22 

71 

0 

0 

51 

no 

0 

0 

280 

0 

Canada . 

278 

313 

0 

0 

500 

679 

0 

0 

4.965 

0 

United States . . . 

9 

4 

2 

66 

13 

4 

2 

75 

150 

4,824 

Argentina .... 

364 

1.041 

— 

— 

1,065 

2,460 

— 

— 

13,342 

— 

Chile . 




I) 62 

I) 137 

I) 0 

I) 0 

I) 1,243 

I) 0 

Tunisia. 

18 

82 

0 

0 

64 

157 

0 

0 

467 

0 

Australia. 

7 

7 

0 

0 

13 

40 

0 

0 

265 

2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany ..... 

0 

7 

15 

115 

0 

9 

97 

220 

13 

4.797 

Austria . 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

88 

57 

0 

287 

Belgium. 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

15 

26 

0 


Denmark. 

22 

161 

0 

112 

29 

165 

18 

205 

657 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Finland . 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

II 

France. 

0 

0 

20 

57 

0 

4 

53 

104 

33 

425 

Gr. Bnt. and N. Irel. 

2 

2 

207 

280 

2 

2 

373 

586 

18 

3.488 

Italy . 

0 

0 

375 

540 

0 

0 

602 

772 

0 

4,808 

Ivatvia. 





1 ) 0 

I) 0 

I) 0 

I) 0 

0 

0 

Norway ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

57 

40 

0 

0 

112 

132 

11 

873 

Sweden . 

0 

If 

II 

0 

0 

18 

11 

2 

37 

24 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

238 

580 

0 

0 

569 

904 

0 

4,354 

Algena. 




1 ) 4 

1 ) n 

I) 13 

0 13 

132 

141 

Totals . . . 

940 

1,754 

965 

1,801 

2,087 

3,913 

1,953 

3,100 

22,957 

25AIS 

Exporting Countries 
Bulgaria 

0 

291 

Maiz 

0 

e. — Th 

0 

otisand ce 

1934-35 

399 

ntalB (i 

I'.LEV^.^ 

November 

1933 34 

2,471 

cental = 

MONTHS 

1 vStpt 30 

1934 35 

0 

100 lb.). 

) 

1933 34 

0 

Twelve 
(N ov. I 

1933 34 

2,564 

MONTHS 

•Oct. 31 ) 
1933-34 

0 

Hungary 

0 

33 

789 

0 

130 

1,021 

2,302 

0 

1,056 

0 

Romania . 





2 ) 8,371 

2 ) 7,778 

2 ) 0 

2 

10,115 

2 

Yugoslavia .... 

”944 

”558 

0 

0 

12,134 

10,509 

1 0 

2 

11,810 

2 

United States . . 

2 

179 

1,673 

249 

249 

2,258 

20,408 

483 

2,401 

763 

Argentina 

13.794 

10,214 

— 

— 

128,078 

119.575 

— 

— 

128,166 

— 

Java and Madura 

18 

2 

— 

— 

1,420 

915 

— 

— 

924 

— 

ludo-China . 

1.080 

1.268 

— 

— 

7.994 

7,068 

— 

— 

8,439 

— 

Syria and I<ebanon . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

66 

0 

66 

%ypt . 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

24 

20 

2 

20 

Union of South Afr. 

1,003 

1,603 



8,794 

1,997 

3) 0 

3) 421 

3.693 

432 

Importing Countries' 











Germany. 

0 

0 

251 

871 

0 

0 

7,606 

6,660 

0 

7,452 

Austria . 

0 

0 

567 

708 

0 

2 

8,819 

9,577 

2 

10,448 

Belgium . 

66 

174 1 

1,623 

1,440 

664 

646 

14,696 

15,470 

822 

16,824 

Denmark. 

0 

0! 

342 

489 

0 

0 

4,848 

3.942 

0 

4,586 

Spain . 

0 

0 1 

181 

370 

0 

0 

913 

1 653 

0 

1,911 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

428 

745 

0 

0 

5,699 

6.208 

0 

6,543 

Finland. 

0 

0 1 

203 

33 

0 

0 

800 

1,270 

0 

1,312 

France. 

0 

0 

950 

1,191 

9 

22 

12.782 

12,123 

22 

13,607 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

139 

161 

5.445 

6,958 

2.077 

2.002 

57.400 

59,684 

2,116 

66,597 

Greece . 

0 

0 

31 

2 

0 

0 

944 

35 

0 

37 

Italy . 

0 

0 

922 

152 

2 

2 

4.262 

3,774 

2 

3,874 

Norway . 

0 

0 

185 

423 

0 

0 

2,392 

1 2,754 

0 

3,084 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

1,636 

1,825 

0 

13 

17,644 

1 19,914 

13 

22.011 

Poland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 60 

0 

60 

Portugal. 






— 

T) 478 

I) 1.299 

— 

1,669 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

”37 

”49 

0 

0 

809 

1 3 029 

0 

3,106 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

168 

132 

0 

0 

1,550 

1 1.625 

0 

1,792 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

258 

271 

0 

0 

2.368 

4.903 

0 

5,150 

Canad.i . . 

0 

0 

406 

240 

4 

2 

3 971 

3.558 

2 

4.090 

Japan . 



408 

0 

— 


l.iOl 

2 

i — 

2 

Tunisia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

55 

101 

1 4 

101 

Totals . . . 

17,046 

14,483 

16,705 

16,152 

170,331 

156,305 

172,078 

158,635 

172,153 

175,541 


t) 9) 3) See notes pase 91 Q. 
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COUNTRIES 


II Sbptbmbbb 

Nine months (January i-September 30 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1933 1934 

X 935 1934 

1935 1 1934 

1935 1934 


Twblvb montbs 


Exports Imports 


X 934 X 934 


Expofting Countries: 

Spain . 

Italy . 

United States . . . 

Brasil. 

India . 

Indo«China .... 

Siam . 

Bgypt . 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria . 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Estonia . 

Irish Free State . . 

Prance . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

lyatvia. 

Mthuania .... 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland . 

Portugal .... 

Sweden . 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

Chile . 

Ceylon. 

China . 

Java and Madura . 

Japan . 

S3rria and lyebanon . 

Algeria. 

Tunisia. 

Union of South Afr.. 

Austmlia. 

New Zealand . . . 


Thousand centals (i cental « xoo lb.). 


2 

201 

0 

0 


390 


694 


0 

0 

1.010 

176 

262 

7 

7 


1,770 


2.480 


57 

26 

3,519 

90 

33 

15 

53 


1.105 


730 


454 

430 

917 

... 


— 


I) 

1,175 

1 ) 

359 


— 

— 

734 

2.053 

‘lV662 

637 

668 


32,119 


26,965 


3.333 

5,247 

31,242 

1,967 

2,291 

... 

... 


32,536 


24.593 

I) 

15 I) 

13 

28,462 

2,363 

3,660 

— 

— 


24,573 


30.331 


— 

— 

43.202 

46 

20 

0 

0 


758 


1,168 


15 

7 

1,508 

68 

77 

306 

602 


357 


540 


3,124 

4,352 

745 

0 

0 

86 

68 


0 


0 


511 

478 

0 

2 

4 

93 

165 


31 


77 


692 

1,109 

97 

0 

0 

7 

9 


0 


0 


66 

101 

0 

— 


2 

2 


— 


— 


11 

11 

— 

0 

0 

2 

2 


0 


0 


46 

44 

2 

24 

44 

580 

1,204 


470 


534 


7,064 

11,076 

661 

9 

15 

104 

154 


123 


141 


2.339 

2.372 

174 

0 

0 

35 

44 


0 


0 


432 

399 

0 

0 

0 

22 

26 


0 


0 


214 

282 

0 

... 


... 


I) 

0 

I) 

0 

1 ) 

7 1 ) 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 


0 


4 

11 

0 

0 

0 

7 

13 


0 


0 


84 

86 

0 

190 

172 

247 

265 


1.521 


1,387 


2,282 

3,197 

2,013 

20 

15 

42 

84 


130 


112 


1.041 

926 

157 


— 




— 


— 

I) 

373 I) 

434 

— 



7 

*’ 13 


— 


— 


183 

179 

— 

0 

0 

49 

33 


0 


0 


340 

258 

0 

0 

0 

97 

141 


0 


0 


977 

1.038 

0 

0 

0 

18 

26 


0 


0 


282 

284 

0 

0 

0 

4 

22 


2 


4 


586 

650 

4 

— 

— 




— 


— 

I) 

170 1 ) 

176 

— 

0 

0 

’i.‘l49 

'”873 


2 


2 


9,365 

8,303 

4 

2 

2 

423 

1.272 


62 


141 


27.659 

12.904 

150 

35 

26 

4 

18 


77 


88 


2.491 

146 

132 

7 

26 

84 

0 


646 


1,380 


238 

64 

1,457 

0 

0 

29 

9 


0 


0 


280 

298 

0 




1 • • • 

1 ) 

2 

J) 

7 

I) 

no 1 ) 

313 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 


0 


22 

49 

0 


. 



3) 

0 

3) 

0 

3) 

507 3 ) 

608 

0 

”’20 

24 

0 

4 


187 


187 


31 

44 

244 





I) 

0 

I) 

0 

1 ) 

53 1 ) 

57 

0 

7,074 

1 8,534 

4,056 

5,781 


98,036 


91,920 


65,458 

55,976 

116,443 


Exporting Countries: 

Lithuania .... 
Argentina .... 

India . 

Tunisia. 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Spain . 

Estonia . 

Finland. 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel . 

Greece . 

Hungary. 

Italy . 

Latvia. 

Norway ...... 

Netherlands». . . . 

Poland. 

Sweden . 

Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

United States . . 

Japan . 

Australia. 

Totals . . . 


Linseed. 


Thousand centals (i cental 


2 

2 

0 

0 

93 

51 

0 

0 

141 

0 

2,524 

2,072 

— 

— 

30,631 

23,340 

— 

— 

30,303 

— 

115 

728 

0 

0 

1,501 

4,822 

0 

0 

6,175 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

860 

569 

0 

2 

4,372 

5,979 

2 

6.986 

4 

7 

130 

88 

88 

55 

1,839 

1,254 

68 

1,790 

_ 

— 

37 

20 

— 

— 

403 

302 

— 

359 

— 

— 

51 

7 

— 

— 

326 

216 

— 

366 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

4 

15 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

60 

86 

0 

104 

0 

0 

452 

578 

2 

4 

4,416 

4,517 

7 

5.243 

0 

0 

359 

229 

2 

15 

3,907 

3,424 

15 

4,123 

0 

0 

15 

13 

0 

0 

90 

88 

0 

112 

0 

0 

0 

■ 0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

161 

161 

0 

0 

1,217 

1.078 

0 

1,422 





1 ) 49 1 

I) 29 

I) 55 

I) 42 

79 

86 

0 

0 

15 

”*24 

0 

0 

428 

304 

0 

337 

4 

7 

604 

476 

66 

68 

6.982 

4.846 

77 

7,108 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

170 

0 

170 

— 

— 

42 

66 


— 

697 

756 

— 

849 

0 

0 

18 

44 

0 

0 

423 

399 

0 

556 

0 

0 

11 

11 

0 

0 

146 

110 

0 

139 

0 

0 

0 

37 

4 

2 

256 

295 

4 

443 

— 

— 

741 

538 

— 

— 

7,663 

5,772 

— 

7,934 

0 

0 

7 

11 

2 

2 

379 

370 

2 

434 

0 

0 

15 

26 

0 

0 

690 1 

403 

0 

560 

2,649 

2,816 

3,520 

2,902 

32,444 

28,396 

34,353 

30,417 

36,901 

39,127 


x) 2) See notes page 910. 
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Sbptbmbbr 


Nine months (January x*Sept. 30 ) 

Twblvb months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1935 

1934 

Z93S 

1934 

1935 

1 1934 

I X935 

1 X934 1 

1934 

1934 

Exporting Countries: 
Austria . 

551 

990 

2 

Butt 

2J 

BP. — (1 

4,407 

'housand 

4,612 

lb.). 

11 

154 

7,053 

157 

Denmark. 

24.350 

26.927 

0 

55 

231.535 

257,055 

176 

90 

330.311 

20 

Estonia . 

2,760 

2.313 

0 

0 

18,376 

17,401 

0 

0 

22.306 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

5.745 

7.551 

7 

9 

52.602 

48.482 

40 

79 

56,886 

84 

Finland. 

1.737 

1.764 

0 

0 

17,439 

19,429 

0 

0 

24.463 

13 

Hungary. 

602 

1.160 

0 

0 

3,300 

6,581 

0 

0 

8,790 

0 

IfUtvia. 





I) 26,242 

I) 23,325 

X) 0 

X) 0 

34.615 

0 

Uthuania .... 

*3.325 

*2.328 

0 

0 

20.979 

16,782 

0 

0 

21,321 

0 

Norway . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

247 

344 

0 

2 

547 

2 

Netherlands . . . 

7,765 

5.675 

18 

139 

80,912 

68.138 

251 

600 

81,320 

1,173 

Poland. 

1.539 

1.204 

0 

0 

7,879 

8,252 

2 

0 

9,782 

9 

Sweden . 

3.832 

4.473 

0 

0 

37,525 

39.712 

2 

4 

51,152 

4 

U. S. S. R. 



— 

— 

4) 11,131 

1) 17,844 

— 

— 

83,562 

— 

Argentina .... 

60 

624 

— 

— 

9,784 

10,520 

— 

— 

18,345 


India . 

29 

22 

62 

44 

172 

148 

556 

432 

212 

642 

Syria and Ivelninon . 

35 

11 

18 

154 

381 

262 

256 

633 

293 

809 

Au.strulia. 

10.452 

11.596 

0 

0 

173.559 

160.508 

2 

0 

246,784 

2 

New Zealand . . . 

16.372 

23.021 

— 

— 

213,503 

212.921 

— 

— 

292.830 

— 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

0 

13.898 

11,612 

11 

7, 

113,697 

78,844 

9 

136,165 

Belgium. 

4 

13 

412 

1,292 

49 

82 

8.481 

13.166 

108 

20,629 

Spam . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

22 

11 

71 

134 

15 

143 

France . 

1,270 

611 

165 

146 

8,565 

5,229 

1,034 

9,178 

7,297 

9,603 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

714 

690 

75.021 

62,964 

14,158 

9,689 

839,164 

862,063 

12,635 

1,086.713 

Greece . 


— 

115 

97 

— 

705 

443 

— 

690 

Italy . 

40 

13 

18 

128 

282 

240 

776 

3.342 

276 

3.801 

Switzerhmd .... 

0 

0 

11 

9 

2 

0 

128 

633 

0i 

653 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

132 

104 

0 

22 

2.094 

1,991 

22 

2,229 

Canada . 

220 

33 

44 

11 

503 

295 

139 

2.829 

428 

2,873 

United States . . . 

384 

86 

121 

99 

1,753 

1,127 

21,936 

600 

1.321 

1,164 

Ceylon . 

— 

— 

40 

26 

— 

— 

61) 

522 

— 

681 

Java and Madura 

— 

— 

560 

578 

— 

— 

7,249 

7,701 

— 

10,313 

Japan . 

— 

— 

2 

4 

— 

— 

15 

42 

— 

64 

Egypt . 

2 

4 

86 

71 

119 

68 

745 

604 

82 

789 

Tunisia . 

2 

2 

62 

115 

15 

7 

1.444 

1,508 

22 

2.114 

Totals . . . 

81,790 

91,113 

90,794 

77,659 

935,452 

929,093 

999,585 

985,594 

1,312,787 

1,281,539 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria . 

503 ! 

399 

0 

C^heet 

0 

se. — (T 

2,738 

housand 1 

1,373 

lb,). 

0 

0 

2,652 

0 

Denmark . 

1.276 

1.080 

0 

31 

9,991 

10.232 

22 

64 

13,891 

73 

Finland . 

728 

908 

2 

0 

6,634 

5.922 

13 

II 

8.523 

40 

Italy . 

5,829 

4,791 

1.614 

1,250 

39,884 

39,593 

8,715 

8,109 

55.248 

10,214 

I^ithuania .... 

7 

172 

0 

0 

459 

1,433 

2 

2 

2,200 

2 

Norway . 

289 

591 

22 

22 

2,167 

3.274 1 

172 i 

134 

4,418 

214 

Netherlands . . . 

12.961 

11,976 

68 

57 

102,379 

102.396 

542 

1,235 

134,892 

1.455 

Poland . 

2 

29 

18 

35 

547 

1,821 ' 

223 

430 

3,926 

531 

Switzerland .... 

4,127 

4.431 

322 

657 

30,406 

29,824 

2,443 

3.975 

39.143 

5353 

Czechoslovakia . . 

141 

172 

282 

187 

1,151 

1,347 

2.024 

2.013 

1.995 

2,628 

Yugoslavia .... 

558 

461 

7 

2 

2,870 

2.899 

42 

35 

4,045 

57 

Canada . 

19,950 

7.650 

84 

57 

31,945 

29,013 

847 

615 

61,167 

946 

Australia . 

833 

1.261 

11 

4 

10.624 

6.473 

55 

51 

12,467 

77 

New Zealand . . . 

10.421 

9,158 



143,530 

164,690 

I) 0 

X) 0 

222,266 

2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany . 

44 

185 

5.736 

6.341 

560 

1,541 

45.060 

56,317 

2,114 

74,488 

Austria . 

668 

218 

152 

132 

5,448 

2,584 

1.43 i 

1,389 

3,860 

1,720 

Belgium . 

62 

22 

5.503 

4.674 

245 

295 

39,496 

35.018 

353 

47,818 

Spain . 

4 

7 

236 

198 

90 

108 

J.806 

1.640 

123 

2,482 

Irish Free State . . 

172 

49 

2 

4 

443 

176 

53 

51 

514 

64 

France . 

1,609 

1.715 

2,992 

3.452 

17,571 

17,915 

24,919 

26.352 

25,973 

35,173 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

500 

485 

26.594 

23,792 

4,178 

4,231 

229.251 

251,983 

5.968 

334,718 

Greece . 

0 

77 

55 

20 

126 

968 

996 

157 

1,144 

295 

Hungary . 

31 

51 

0 

0 

179 

106 

2 

0 

176 

0 

Portugal . 

•— 


• • • 


— 

— 

I) 231 

236 

— 

525 

Sweden . 


— 

192 

**il5 

— 

— 

955 

778 

— 

U48 

United States . . . 

73 

134 

3.633 

4,063 

961 

1,109 

34.017 

33.779 

1,512 

47,532 

India . 

0 

2 

101 

117 

2 

4 

809 

752 

4 

1,151 

Java and Madura 



198 

130 


— 

1,429 

1,265 

— 

1.656 

Syria and I<ebanon . 

29 

44 

60 

106 

”’430 

357 

710 

307 

534 

1,221 

Algeria . 





1 ) 86 

77 

I) 7.542 

i) 7,346 

119 

11.288 

Egypt . 

Tunisia . 

■*'4 

*'* 11 

**705 

*’582 

64 

79 

5,520 

4.592 

126 

6.537 

0 

4 

106 

141 1 

46 

82 

1,947 

2,048 

86 

2.959 

Totals . . . 

56,821 

46,083 

48,695 

46,169 1 

415,754 

429,922 

411,274 

441,184 

609,439 

592,467 


i) See notes page 910. 

















































Sbptsubbr 

Two Mos^ (August x-Sept. 30 ) 

TwBLVX MIOMTBS 
|j (August X-Jttly 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

1 Exports 

Imports 

1 Exports 

1 IMPORTS 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

1 1935 

1 1034 

X935 

1 1934 

1934-35 

^934-35 

Expoftxng Countries 



Cotton. — Thousand centals (x cental » lOO lbs.). 


United States . . . 

2,683 

2,500 

31 

40 

4,023 

3,940 

73 

93 

26.542 

536 

Argentina .... 

101 

51 

—- 

— 

271 

181 

— 

— 

694 

—• 

Bmzil. 

... 

... 

— 


1 } 265 

X) 326 

— 

— 

3,567 


India . 

505 

586 

86 

75 

1,001 

1,310 

185 

170 

12.553 

1330 

Bgypt . 

423 

401 

— 

— 

681 

800 

— 

— 

7,912 

— 

Impofixng Countries 
Gemany ... 

119 

101 

631 

375 

185 

192 

1,347 

86^ 

966 

6,391 

Austna .... 

0 

0 

53 

53 

0 

0 

112 

95 

4 

672 

Belgium .... 

37 

40 

128 

121 

37 

82 

128 

258 

710 

2.068 

Denmark . . 


— 

15 

15 

— 


26 

35 


185 

Spain .... 

2 

0 

101 

101 

4 

2 

236 

201 

51 

2,161 

l^tonia . . 

0 

0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

18 

18 

0 

117 

I^nlond . 

0 

0 

20 

18 

0 

0 

35 

44 

4 

287 

Prance . . 

20 

97 

278 

291 

42 

174 

672 

569 

620 

5,055 

Or. Brit, and N Irel 

60 

40 

628 

752 

121 

115 

1,246 

1,784 

710 

12,170 

Greece . . . 

11 

0 

13 

13 

II 

0 

29 

24 

II 

165 

Hungary . 

0 

0 

33 

29 

0 

0 

68 

68 

0 

489 

Italy . . 

0 

0 

223 

203 

0 

0 

443 

392 

2 

3,501 

I^tvia . . 





I) 0 

1 ) 0 

I) 9 

1 ) 9 

0 

108 

Norway ... 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

64 

Netherlands 

0 

0 

62 

64 

0 

0 

141 

126 

4 

847 

Poland .... 

0 

0 

128 

104 

0 

2 

254 

227 

9 

1,437 

Portugal . . 

— 

— 



— 


1 ) 35 

I) 20 

_ 

448 

Sweden . . . 

— 

— 

20 

9 

— 

— 

71 

60 

— 

624 

Switzerland . 

0 

0 

22 

33 

0 

0 

42 

68 

2 

564 

Czechoslovakia 

4 

9 

134 

128 

9 

15 

269 

254 

73 

1,554 

Yugoslavia 

0 

0 

18 

15 

0 

0 

49 

37 

20 

320 

Cfltiadft . , ^, 

— 

— 

60 

77 

— 

— 

130 

163 

— 

1.241 

China . 

37 

35 

44 

99 

60 

62 

108 

388 

384 

1,640 

Japan . 

51 

29 

675 

1,122 

84 

73 

1.548 

2,648 

595 

17,430 

Algeria. 

*4,053 



I) 0 

I) 0 

I) 0 

1 ) 0 

4 

4 

Totals 

3,889 

3,414 

3,746 

6,794 

7,274 

7,281 

8,624 

55,437 

61,928 





Wool. — (Thousand lbs ). 









Twei VR MONTHS (September i August 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(S ept I-August 31 ) 

Exporting Countries 





1934 35 

1933-34 

1934 33 

1933 34 



Irish Free State 

1,506 

858 

49 

77 

13,486 

16,810 

655 

697 

_ 

_ 

Hungary . . . 

46 

256 

198 

95 

1,867 

6,270 

3,267 

2,264 

_ 

_ 

Argentina . . . | 

6,627 

2,125 

3,419 

798 


z 

268.475 

32,159 

260.261 

15,922 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chile . 





21,918 

27,174 

245 

4 

_ 


India . 

*7.485 

*3.047 

390 

375 

52,565 

55.724 

7,436 

4,643 


__ 

Syria and I^banon . 
ii^ena. 

1,021 

101 

53 

15 

5,545 

4,799 

82 

324 

_ 

— 





8,177 

9,253 

2,319 

2,368 

_ 

_ 

Egypt .... 

***359 

***42 

7 

0 

3,576 

2,721 

55 

57 

_ 

_ 

Un. of S. Africa. f 

3,206 

1,067 



213.563 

228.426 

3) 57 

1) 0 

— 

— 

V* 

267 

249 



8,620 

6,228 

3) 1.329 

3 ) 1.418 


— 


46,564 

50,001 

”*917 

62 

815,232 

703,392 

3.695 

7,035 

— 

— 

Australia. • • • ^ 

4.729 

5,472 

42 

18 

73,571 

65,852 

132 

342 


— 

New Zealand . ! 

5,165 

683 



160,673 

228,155 

101 

0 

— 

— 

1 ft) 

3,977 

2,937 



46,196 

47,122 

37 

15 

— 

— 

Importing Countries 











Germany. . . . | 

84 

2.313 

7,835 

7,650 

5,701 

2,899 

235,040 

285,918 

_ 

— 

66 

419 

2,518 

1,429 

2.086 

5,935 

55.398 

62.340 

— 

_ 

Austria . . 

24 

187 

970 

573 

1,038 

688 

18,843 

18.045 

— 

— 

Belgium . . . J 

2,088 

2,848 

6,852 

4,515 

99,341 

96,175 

222,643 

173,077 

— 

— 

1,969 

968 

463 

273 

20,113 

24.134 

4.394 

5,463 

_ 

_ 

Denmark. 

33 

33 

518 

481 

401 

225 

4,700 

4.938 

_ 

_ 

Spain . 

Finland. 

756 

.143 

1,378 

452 

3,106 

4,292 

10,697 

5,970 

— 

— 

22 

2 

481 

395 

220 

44 

5,417 

5,615 

_ 

_ 

France . 

3,239 

4,275 

9.528 

4.630 

43,914 

51,150 

375,164 

374,703 

_ 

__ 

Gr. Bnt. and N. Irel. 

12,979 

8,243 

27,805 

20.124 

317,070 

356,872 

836,329 

843.540 

_ 

_ 

Greece .... 

130 

31 

611 

419 

721 

1,369 

7,568 

4,612 

_ 


lUly . 

29 

106 

7,549 

2,762 

628 

1,243 

88.373 

142,633 

— 

_ 

24 

128 

959 

I 365 

1,186 

4,103 

14,127 

21,129 

— 


Norway ... 

90 

126 

218 

157 

1,329 

1,779 

2.304 

2,335 

_ 


Netherlands . • 

267 

231 

93 

183 

3,060 

4,482 

6,301 

9,081 

— 

— 


66 

267 

340 

375 

1,501 

1,398 

7,829 

6,570 

— 

— 

Poland. 

0 

33 

2,169 

1,113 

112 

745 

36,341 

38,111 

_ 

_ 

Sweden . 

—- 

— 

1,409 

875 



18,265 

22,882 

_ 


Switzerland .... 

2 

44 

622 

778 

212 

247 

22.053 

20,130 

_ 

_ 

Czechoslovakia 

55 

481 

2,213 

1,572 

1.437 

2,507 

33,215 

35,285 

_ 


Yugoslavia .... 

71 

77 

549 

452 

1,107 

320 

7,690 

6,259 

_ 

— 

Canada . 

1,241 

472 

809 

428 

6,261 

8,155 

11.973 

18,495 


— 

United States . . . 

320 

66 

21.952 

7,566 

2,485 

4,405 

147,234 

156,050 



Japan . 

0 

9 

2,864 

1,823 

507 

408 

224.482 

202,370 

_ 


Tunisia. 

62 

35 

42 

15 

983 

996 

295 

377 



Totals . . . 

106,694 

90,467 

102,403 

61,047 

2,240432 

2452,680 

2,416/185 

2,485,097 

*— 

— 
























m 




1 

Thrbb months 

Twhlvb 



1 

Three months 

COITNTRIES 

Sbptbmhbr 

(July i*Scpt 30 ) 

(July I- 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Snptbmbbr 

(July I'Sept. 30 ) 


X935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

1934-35 


1935 1 

X934 

1935 

1934 


Coffee* — (Thousand lb.). 



Tea. 

~ (Thousand lb. 




Exports. 





Exports. 

Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries' 





Brazil .. 



I) 338.034 

X) 235.675 

1,773,792 

Ceylon. 

12.809 

14,621 

44,642 

52,212 

India. 

672 

229 

875 

309 

16,521 

China .. 

5,531 

13.457 

20.966 

37,232 

Java and Madura . 

7,632 

8,821 

19,317 

24.948 

65,500 

India. 

42,388 

47,638 

107,392 

117,198 




Java and Madura. 

7,121 

7,326 

24.143 

25,909 







Japan . 

5,298 

6,175 

15.620 

12,066 

Importing Countries: 









Germany. 

0 

2 

0 

31 

66 

Importing Countries 





Belgium. 

42 

11 

163 

37 

152 





France . 

0 

0 

2 

2 

9 

Belgium. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Or. Britain and N. 






Irteh Free State . 

2 

88 

9 

236 

IrcUiid .... 

1,940 

1,030 

7,809 

3,142 

18.%2 

France . 

0 

0 

2 

7 

Netherlands . . . 

531 

1,105 

1,761 

3.0^ 

11,524 

Gr.Bnt.and N. Irel. 

6.215 

3.754 

16,760 

16,585 

Portugal. 


1 ) 406 

I) 417 

2.712 

Netherlands . . . 

11 

11 

31 

33 

Switzerland .... 

2 

88 

2 

222 

553 

United States . . 

26 

108 

119 

342 

Canada . 

20 

7 

44 

13 

115 

S 3 rria and I/;banon 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ceylon. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

Algeria. 



I) 4 

I) 20 

Syria and l^ebanon. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Union of S. Africa. 




... 

Australia. 

4 

7 

9 

15 

73 

Australia .... 

‘33 

62 

146 

243 







New Zealand. . . 



1 ) 18 

0 II 

Totals . . . 

■ 



“ 

1389,983 

Totals . . . 

79,436 

93,240 

229,852 

262,094 




Imports 





iBiIPORTS. 

Importing Countries. 






Importing Countries: 





Germany. 

28,281 

19.410 

82.336 

86.7721 327,491 

Germany . . . 

829 

1,069 

2,500 

3,113 

Austria. 

939 

1,188 

2,903 

3,333 

12,291 

Austria . . . 

88 

68 

165 

161 

Belgium. 

9,050 

8,411 

24,773 

26,0851 103.730 

Belgium. 

40 

46 

112 

112 

Bulgaria. 

141 

93 

269 

' 231 

( 1,060 

Denmark .... 

101 

77 

273 

216 

Denmark .... 

3,411 

4.195 

11.954 

1 14,185 

38.260 

Spain. 

20 

20 

46 

51 

Spain. 

4,312 

4,921 

13,010 

' 10.931 

1 52.117 

Estonia. 

9 

9 

22 

13 

Estonia. 

13 

15 

37 

37 

, 163 

Irish Free State . 

2,372 

1,989 

4.949 

5,924 

Irish Free State . 

20 

26 

104 

68 

520 

Finland. 

24 

20 

60 

46 

Finland. 

3,494 

3,053 

10,192 

9.473 

39,117 

France. 

249 

112 

509 

311 

France .... 

30.880 

27,172 

104.8571 95.242 

392.274 

Gr Britain and N. 





Gr. Britain and N. 



* 

Ireland. 

43,561 

50,305 

120.095 

141.359 

Ireland. 

739 

1 , 01 c 

2,392 

4,262 

57,574 

Greece. 

53 

29 

115 

62 

Greece . 

1.111 

959 

3,245 

2.994 

1 12.604 

Hungary. 

29 

139 

57 

198 

Hungary. 

344 

946 

802 

1,854 

, 5.534 

Italy. 

22 

18 

44 

42 

Italy. 

9,972 

7,588 

22,719 

20,798 

86,975 

I,atvla. 



1) 9 

1 ) 9 

l^atvia .. 



r) 26 

I) 2 

1 143 

Lithuania .... 

9 

”‘2 

18 

20 

I,ithuania .... 

“■33 

”*29 

75 

93 

419 

Norway. 

33 

42 

90 

82 

Norway. 

3.075 

2,480 

10.895 

7,048 

35.894 

Netherlands . . 

2,249 

2,489 

7.187 

9.180 

Netherlands . . . 

7,094 

4.579 

1 22.445 

16.557 

62,949 

Poland. 

276 

247 

814 

747 

Poland. 

646 

1.0031 2,3501 3,508 

15,668 

Portugal .... 



I) 53 

I) 77 

Portugal. 



i) 1,964.1) 1.631 

1 15,847 

Sweden. 

‘*112 

*’*88 

227 

198 

Sweden ..... 

9.502 

7,463 

i 26.057 

1 23,746 

97,506 

Switzerland . . . 

185 

154 

518 

346 

Switzerland .... 

2,105 

1.594 

12,765 

6,208 

32,47^ 

Czechoslovakia . . 

168 

112 

313 

238 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2,485 

2.057 

5,889 

6,025 

i 23,810 

Yugoslavia . . . 

42 

44 

90 

93 

Yugoslavia .... 

1,171 

946 

3.488 

3.183 

1 13,770 

Canada . 

2.965 

2.152 

8,971 

5.318 

Canada . 

2.288 

2.302 

7,165 

6.722 

31,800 

United .States . . 

8.457 

7.425 

20.807 

23,089 

United States. . . 

149,205 

121,312 

420,862 

325,430 

1.551,815 

Chile. 



I) 972 

I) 220 

Chile. 


i) 1,713 I) 919 

5.743 

Syria and Lebanon 

*” 9 

2 

44 

13 

Ceylon. 

‘ 328 

216 

906 

891 

3,272 

AJgena. 



I) 467 

I) 628 

Japan . 

547 

448 

1,724 

1,420 

7,017 

Egypt . 

i,‘ro 2 

i*5*28 

3,364 

3.823 

Syria and I^banon 

260 

143 

509 

328 

2.286 

Tunisia . . 

220 

243 

789 

939 

Algeria ...... 



I) 5.260 

1 ) 5,174 

31,207 

Union of S. Africa 



* 11*120 

’1*2*125 

a:;; •:; 

i.817 

1,197 

5.046 

3.622 

15,756 

Australia .... 

3*294 

2,*919 

181 

174 

604 

705 

3,382 

New Zealand. . . 



I) 1.779 

1 ) 1,700 

Un. of S. Africa . . 





26,960 






Australia. 

*423 

163 

1,288 

591 

3,567 






New Zealand . . . 

... 

... 

X) 44 

I) 44 

456 

Exporting Countries' 





Exporting Countries: 






China. 

India. 

26 

728 

73 

476 

126 

1,896 

223 

961 

India. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Java and Madura. 

95 

207 

333 

692 

Totals . . . 

273,867 

225,093 

810,668 

690,112 

3,131,473 

Totals ... 

67367 

72,104 

188,934 

212329 


Twblvb 

MONTHS 
(July X- 
June 30) 

i934'35 


213.701 
9M77 

108.701 
120,847 
30,986 


9 

256 

26 

68,831 

132 

765 

9 

93 

31 

802 

112 

641,778 


10,216 

836 

613 

1,230 

273 

77 

22,818 

247 

2,189 

507.905 

448 

611 

342 

84 

77 

337 

30,012 

3,814 

399 

944 

1,609 

1,056 

439 

30,287 

83.571 

5,093 

470 

2,899 

15,966 

3,417 

13,056 

46.875 

9.374 


602 

3,148 

1,649 

802|M3 


X) See notes page 910. 
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COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 


Grenada . 

Dominican Republ 

Bmzii. 

Ecuador . 


Trinidad. 

Venezuela. 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura . 
French Cameroon 
Ivory Coast . . . 
Gold Coast .... 
Nigeria and British 
^meroon . . . 
Saint Thomas and 
Prince Is. ... 
French Togoland . 

Importing Countries' 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

Prance . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 
Netherlands . . . 
Australia. 


Importing Countries' 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. 

Spain. 

l^tonia. 

Irish Free SUite . 

Finland. 

France . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Batvia. 

ijthuania .... 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland.... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

United States. . . 

Japan . 

Australia. 

New Zealand' . . . 




Twelve months 

Twelve 


1 SL.PTEM11ER 



MONTHS 




(Oct. I 

8 ept. 30 ) 

(Oct. 1 “ 
Sept 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

1935 

1934 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1933-34 


Cacao 

— (Thousand lb.). 




Exports. 








Exporting Countries 

220 

218 

8,869 

9,632 

— 

Germany .... 

560 

344 

62.420 

49,818 

— 

Bulgaria .... 



1)208,128 

1)194,140 

— 

Spain. 

3,307 

i,726 

41,870 

37,084 

— 

Estonia .... 

1,709 

1.100 

45.748 

29,057 

— 

France . 

2,205 

2,205 

27,688 

25,223 

— 

Hungary. . . . 

573 

196 

7,893 

8,841 

— 

Eatvia. . . 

300 

948 

3,283 

4.195 

— 

Lithuania .... 

1,521 

2,057 

48,934 

41.238 

— 

Poland. 

3,457 

4.943 

97.575 

78,681 

— 

Romania . . 

20,591 

4.888 

541,034 

494.792 

— 

Sweden . . , . 

Yugoslavia. . . 

3,644 

2,820 

184.217 

159,165 

— 

IT. S S R . . . . 
Canada . 

1,091 

836 

22.073 

19,795 

— 

United States . 

677 

20 

19,674 

12,932 

— 

Argentina . 

Chile. 






India 

Jaiiau. ... 

0 

0 

88 

205 

— 

Syria and Lebanon 

0 

9 

176 

18 

— 

Algeria .... 

0 

0 

2 

0 

— 

French Morocco . 

937 

1,206 

15,499 

13,492 

— 

Tuni‘‘i*i . . 

644 

600 

4,643 

7.368 

— 

Australia . . . 

0 

7 

408 

322 

— 

Totals 

41,436 

24,123 

1,340322 

1,185.998 


Importing Countries', 



Imports. 


Germany. . . . 

Austrhi . . 






Belgium . . 

14,791 

1,140 

16,389 

946 

165,896 

12,485 

218,563 

10,282 

— 

Denmark . 

Irish Free State . 
Finland . 

France . 

Gr.Brit and N.Ircl. 

Greece. 

Italy . . . 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . 
Portugal. . . . 
Sweden ..... 

2,835 

15 

1,045 

2,075 

84 

295 

20.686 

805 

8,552 

24,954 

798 

8,468 

- 

410 

1,001 

22,615 

24.963 

— 

104 

181 

24 

7,350 

4 

220 

13 

5,732 

756 

2,820 

256 

90,509 

644 

4,449 

157 

94.321 

- 

6,766 

207 

1,023 

860 

154 

300 

196,128 

2,840 

8,638 

176,467 

2.868 

6.477 


Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 

1,239 

1,122 

26,652 18,470 

I) 1,144 1 ) 1,532 

— 

Total Europe . . 

**42 

"24 

758 

545 

— 


216 

320 

6,731 

5,564 

— 


9,211 

5,900 

134,247 

124,522 

— 


882 

948 

15,845 

14,253 

— 



... 

1 ) 1,027 1 ) 1,008 

— 

United States . . 

549 

608 

12,103 

9,749 

— 

Ceylon. 

608 

258 

16,052 

16,455 

— 

China. 

2.619 

1,424 

23,199 

23,499 

— 

Indo-China. . . . 

157 

86 

1,867 

1,537 

— 

Japan . 

1,259 

869 

25,790 

22,355 

— 

Java and Madura 

28,195 

42,499 

566,112 

412,535 

— 

Syria and Lebanon 

0 

168 

3,142 

2,337 

— 

iSgypt. 

423 

1,881 

14,500 

16,239 

— 

Union of S. Africa. 

... 

I) 3,303 X) 2,436 

— 

New Zealand. . . 

81,291 

84,180 1385,458 

1,246447 

- 

Totals . . . 


September 

Two MONTHS 

(Aug. I-Sept. 30) 

X935 1934 

1935 1 X934 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 

(Thousand centals). 

a ) Net Exports. 


117 

5) 

5) 

5) 

5) 

185 

0 

185 

0 

220 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

20 

0 

44 

0 

121 

5) 

5) 

5) 

5) 

11,041 

1,409 

538 

1,667 

1,069 

7,604 


... T) 

320 I) 

0 

659 

“■ 7 

0 

13 

2 

584 

185 

73 

395 

306 

2,264 

... 1 




2,533 

302 

5) 

“’425 

5)' 

1,069 

9 

441 

18 

569 

2,551 

7)4,392 7) 196,7) 

6,726 7) 

642 

944 

11,389, 

11,468 

25,375 

21,301 

98,518 

5) 1 

1 

S) 

306 

5) 

6.268 

9,464 

12.796 

20,827 

108.701 


... '0 

35 1) 

231 

225 

“ibi 

621 

154 

229 

551 

209, 

130 

269 

35 

5) 

S) 

0 

5) 

33 

207 


... I) 

412 I) 

794 

7,774 

’ 538' 

298 

778 

895 

4.557 

487 

201 

1,135 

516 

2,637 

4.522| 

4,264 

7,507 

9,264 

64,093 

30,140 

27,135 

58,256 

57,019 

316,853 


i>) Net Imports. 


600 

48 

1,486 

6.180 

399 

472 

787 

5,831 

3,104 

4.332 

5.933 

23,839 

586 

747 

1,279 

11,341 

752 

1,265 

1,847 

10.124 

176 

419 

403 

2,469 

1,197 

2,522 

1.579 

6) 

11.140 

17,110 

20,909 

119,956 

580 

1.669 

1,248 

8,728 

238 

172 

414 

7.478 

522 

602 

882 

5.232 

992 

2.485 

1.702 

11,590 


I) 46 

1) 44 

408 

‘"22 

6) 

13 


7) 818 

7) 1.922 

7) 1,585 

7) 10,748 

7 

1,124 

4 

864 

21,133 

34,935 

40,115 

224,788 

1,032 

3.320 

6) 

3,904 

24 

121 

66 

571 

324 

1 369 

567 

12,522 

42 

79 

79 

511 

6) 

<>) 

6) 

1,336 

123 

196 

231 

1,532 

0 

15 

<>) 

h) 

24 

11 

44 

1,303 


... 


3) 538 


I) 24 

I) ■*' 33 

331 

22,702 

40,090 

41,135 

247336 


57 

529 

33 

6 ) 

95 

II 

7 


•) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: looo centals of flour » i.333»333 centals of grain. 
a) Excess of exports over imports. — b) Excess of Imports over exports. 

I) Data up to 31 August. — a) Data up to 31 July. —> 3) Data up to 30 June — 4) Data up to 31 May. — 5) See Net 
Imports. — 6) See Net Exports. — 7) Wheat only. 
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STOCKS OF CEREALS 


Total stocks of wheat in the United States i). 


First day of month 


I,OCATION 

October 1935 

July 1035 

April 1935 

October 1934 

Octohei 1933 




1,000 centals 



On farms. 

154,345 

25,156 

56,219 

137,460 

171,198 ' 

In interior mills and elevators. 

62,029 

18.878 

41,352 

69,491 


Commercial wheat in store. 

47.822 

13,171 

31.129 

72.045 

93,991 

In merchant mills and attached elevators 2 ) 

66,705 

27.511 

38,866 

69,357 

73.205 

In transit to merchant mills and bought to 
arrive 2 ). 

12,895 

4.285 

4,897 

11,232 

8.684 

Stored for others by merchant mills a). . . 

4.543 

2,172 

3.965 

6,601 

7.645 

Total U. S. wheat as gratn . . . 

348,339 

91,173 

176,428 

366,186 


Flour (in terms of grain) in merchant mills 2 ). 

11,339 

11,035 

10,393 

10,610 

11,575 

Total U. S. wheat . . • 

359,678 

102,208 

186,821 

376,796 


Canadian wheat in store in bond in the U. S. 

12,360 

5,567 

9.793 

8,533 

3.451 

Wheat of other origin in store in bond in the 
US . 

22 

867 

209 

0 

0 

Total wheat in the U. S. . . . 

372,m 

108,642 

196,823 

385,329 



i) Incomplete data* wheat in transit on rail or water with other destination than to merchant mills and attached elevators 
and wheat flour m other positions than in these same mills, etc., are not included. — 2) The figures of the partial quarterly 
census, given hy the Bureau of Census, are raised to represent totals. 


Wheat and wheat-flour stocks held by commercial mills in the United States x) 




I,ast day ol month 


lyUCATION 

Septem tier 1935 

June 1935 

March 1935 | 

September 1934 

^ September 1933 




1,000 centals 



Wheat stocks the property of commercial 
millers: 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills and 
bought to arrive. 

12,392 

3,985 

4,760 

10,367 

8,094 

Wheat held by mills and mill-elevotors 
attached to mills. 

64,104 

25,585 

37,778 

64,017 

6S,227 

Wheat in other positions 2 ). 

16,979 

5,650 

9.850 

22.158 

28,009 

Total . . . 

93,475 

35,220 

52,388 

96,542 

104,330 

Wheat-flour in mills and warehouses, and in 
transit, sold and unsold. 

7.574 

7.132 

7.021 ' 

' 6,807 

7.498 

Wheat stored for others in mills and mill- 
elevators. 

4,366 

2,020 

1 

3,854 

6,093 

7.126 

Grand total 3 ) . . . 

108,737 

47,502 

1 

66,344 

112,428 

122343 


1) Partial census, including mills accounting for over 90 % of the total capacity of all commercial nulls. — 2) These slocks 
are included in the total quantities in country elevators or in the total quantities in public terminal elevators and private 
terminal elevators not attached to mills. — 3) Including flour in terms of grain. 



















Commercial cereals in store in Canada and tibe United States. 


SPiaYXCATIOll 

Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 

November 1935 

October 1935 

September 1935 1 

November 1934 

November 1933 

x,ooo centals 

Wheat : 






CanadlRti in Canada. 

143.645 

134,524 

105,173 

142,181 

U9.405 

U. 8. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

629 

1,634 

U. S, in the United States. 

50.596 

47,822 

37.497 

65,111 

91,957 

Canadian in the United States. 

19,230 

12,360 

11,143 

10.546 

5,179 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

II 

22 

3 

21 

0 

Total . . . 

213,432 

194,728 

153,816 

218,488 

248,175 

Rye: 






Canadian in Canada. 

2.490 

2,178 

1,833 

2,264 

2.821 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

5,089 

4,708 

3.954 

6.901 

7,368 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

0 

15 

339 

324 

Of other ongm in the United States . . 

48 

1,243 

1,417 

30 

0 

Total . . . 

7,627 

8,129 

7,219 

9,534 

10 513 

Barley: 






Canadian in Canada .. 

4,884 

4,062 

1,708 

6.689 

5,766 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

8,849 

6,681 

4,145 

8.415 

9,911 

Canadian in the United States. 

54 

60 

108 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 

109 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

13,787 

10,912 

5,961 

15,104 

15,677 

Oats: 






Canadian in Canada. 

4,655 

3,789 

1,958 

5,364 

6,475 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

52 

316 

U. S. in the United States. 

14,624 

13,189 

8,193 

7,758 

15.958 

Canadian in the United States. 

50 

0 

0 

85 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 

79 , 

0 

Total . . . 

19,329 

16,978 

10,151 

13,338 

22,749 

Maize: 






U. S. in Canada. 

1 

2 

100 

3,526 

5,728 

Of other origin in Canada. 

629 

1,257 

1,236 

629 

736 

U. S. in the United States. 

1,154 

1,916 

3,167 

32,750 

34.359 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

172 

255 

956 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

1,956 

3,430 

5,459 

36,905 

40,823 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


Products 

Saturday nearest ist of month 

November 1935 

October 1935 

September X935j 

November 1934 

November 1933 

1,000 centals 

Wheat (and dour in terms of grain) .... 

17,184 

14,309 

11,136 

20,170 

17,218 

Rye. 

245 

312 

202 

274 

413 

Barley. 

2.280 

3,936 

2,380 

2,352 

4,036 

Oats. 

515 

755 

710 

1.213 

1,066 

Maize . 

17,486 

15,883 

16,776 

13.003 

9.610 


Authority* BroomhaU's Corn Trad* News. 




























Stocks of cereals belonging to farmers in Germany. 



% stocks: total production 

1 Stocks in z,ooo centals 

Products 

31 Oct. 

30 Sept 

31 Oct 

31 Oct 

31 Oct 

30 Sept 

31 Oct 

31 Oct 


1935 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1935 

1935 

1934 

ms 

Winter wheat.i 

64 

74 

59 

64 

60.400 

69.800 

51,300 

69,500 

Spring wheat. . 

80 

87 

73 

84 

6,900 

7.500 

9,400 

12,500 

Hye. . 

68 1 

76 

64 

64 

113,200 

126,600 

106.100 

121,800 

Winter barley . . . 

47 

58 

40 

46 

10,400 

12.800 

6.100 

7.200 

Spring barley... . 

70 

81 

71 

70 

36,400 

42.100 

39,300 

42,500 

Oats. 

81 

90 

82 

84 

95,900 

106,600 

98,600 

128,800 


Autsority: MarktbmclUstelle betm Retchsndhrstand (The atwolute figures are calculated by the I. I A) 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany. 




I,ast day oi month 


Products 

OctolKr 1935 

$eptemfH.r 1935 

August 1935 

October 1934 

October 1933 




1,000 centals 



i 

1 

Wheat: 






Grain. 

29,983 

31,112 

27,617 

35,614 

21,852 

Flour for bread. 

2,520 

2.538 

3,221 

2,789 

3.009 

Total i) . . . 

33,484 

34,637 

32,090 

39,488 

26,032 

RVE’ 






Grain. 

25,164 

28,027 

25,578 

22,m 

17,835 

Flour for bread . ... 

1.625 

1,616 

1,956 

2.378 

1,799 

Total i) . . . 

27,554 

30,404 

28,453 

25,764 

20,481 

Barley . 

4,098 

5.245 

4.180 

5.439 

4.749 

Oats . .... 

3,880 

3,887 

3,206 

1.217 

1.678 


I) Including flour in terms of gram, on the basis of the coefficient i,ooo centals of wheat flour ■■ 1,388 89 centals of wheat, 
z,ooo centals of rye flour » x 470 59 centals of rye 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 


Products 

1 First day of month 

November 1935 

1 October 1935 

jSeptember I935| 

jNo\embci 1934 

j No\embci 1933 

1 1,000 centals 

1 

Wheat: 





^ 9,048 

Grain. 

3,120 

3.024 

3.888 

7,584 


Flour as grain. 

624 

528 

600 

792 

1,008 

Total . . . 

3.744 

3,552 

4,488 

8,376 

10.056 

Barley. 

1,520 

1,040 

780 

1.120 

1.340 

Oats. 

192 

256 

272 

256 

352 

Maize. 

2,448 

2,736 

2.832 

3,888 

i 

2.760 


x) Imported cereals. 

AuTHOfUTv: BfoomhtUl's Corn Trait News. 






























Stocks of wheat in Italy. 




l^ast day of month 


I,OCATION 

August 1935 j 

July 1935 

1 June 1935 

May 1935 1 

j August 1934 




x,ooo centals 



Wheat destined for sale by holding pools 
{**ammaasi eoliativi„): 
in collective granaries i) . 

14,729 

8,144 

0 

9 

6,349 

in granaries of producers or other per> 
sons. 

1,146 

381 

0 

2 

933 

Total . . . 

15,875 

8,525 

0 

II 

7,282 

Wheat in general stores and in free zones 2 ) 

7,222 

6,665 

1,942 

2414 

8.455 

Wheat in bond in the chief entrepot centres 

4) 1.673 

1,614 

1.451 

1 1.709 

432 

} Wheat in mills and attached elevators 3 ) . 

(5) 

(5) 

1,925 

3.014 

12,229 

Grand total . . , 

5) 24,770 

5 ) 16,804 

531 s 

7,148 

28,398 


x) Includi;ig a small quantity of wheat belonging to holding pools which is stored in general stores. — 2 ) Not including 
quantities belonging to holding pools; see previous note. — 3 ) Pro\isional figures referring to mills which have a daily capacity 
of not less than 40 metric quintals — 4 ) Provisional figure. — 1 ) The figures of wheat in mills will be published only after 
complete revision of the method of collecting used until June 1935 * 


Commercial stocks of cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam i). 




Saturdav nearest ist of month 2 ) 


Products and location 

November 1935 

1 October 1935 

1 September 1935 

November 1934 

j Novtmb( r 1033 


1 


1,000 centals 



Wheat: 






Antwerp. 

1.546 

902 

420 

2.650 

1.642 

Rotterdam . 

954 

512 

179 

1.436 

2,635 

Amsterdam. 

12 

12 

12 

29 

26 

Rye: 






Antwerp. . 

27 

36 

38 

160 

208 

Rotterdam. 

88 

61 

119 

172 

134 

Amsterdam. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Barley: 


1 ! 




Antwerp. 

316 

180 

213 

30 

226 

Rotterdam. 

309 

18 

30 

192 

992 

Amsterdam. 

2 

1 

5 

13 

91 

Oats: 






Antwerp. 

15 

28 

90 

93 

9 

Rotterdam , . . 

0 

3 

0 

76 

14 

Amsterdam. 

25 

27 

32 

28 

26 

Maize: 






Antwerp. 

158 

101 

44 

311 

42 

Rotterdam .. 

138 

220 

66 

551 

99 

Amsterdam. 

5 

4 

15 

124 

40 


i) Imported cereals See note on p 306 of the Crop Report of April 1934 — a) For Antwerp the data refer to the last 
day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first day of the month indicated. 

AUTHORmfiS: Nederlandsehe S%lo~, Elevator- en Graan/actor Mif., Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry for 
Rotterdam^ Rotterdam. 
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STOCKS OF COTTON 

Stocks of cotton on hand in the United States. 


I^OCATtON 

I<a3t day of month 

October 1935 

|september 1935 

August 1933 1 

I October 1934 

1 October 1933 

1 1,000 centals 

In consuming establishments. 

5,224 

3,486 

3.135 

5,543 

6,716 

In public storage and at compresses . . . 

41,280 

34,790 

28,678 

45,656 

46,715 

Total . . . 

46,504 

38,276 

31,813 

51,199 

53,431 


Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



1 Thursday nearest zst of month 

Ports 

November 1935 | 

October 1935 

Septeni)>er 1935 1 

1 November 1934 | 

November 1933 


1 1,000 centals 

1 

Bombay t). 1 

1,532 

1,804 j 

2,152 

2.436 

2,256’ 

Alexandria ?). 

1,305 

773 

3) 438 

1.947 

2.628 


z) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. — 2 ) Prom February 1934 quantities consumed tn Alexandria or 
returned to the interior of the country are not included, pnoi to that date quantities returned to the interior are included. 
— 3 ) iiffurc correctef! after a reiision oi the stocks of A'.hmum Za/jora cotton which, at the cud of the season, were 160,000 
centals instead of 95,000 centals. See tabic p 734 

Authoritibs. East Indian Cotton Ass and Commission de la Boufss do Minet-el-Bassal. 


Stocks of cotton in Europe. 




Thursday or Friday nearest ist of month 


lyOCATiotJ, Description 

November i935 | 

October 1935 

September 193 5 

j November 1934 

1 November 1933 




1,000 centals 



Great Britain: 

1 





American. 

880 

643 

704 

1,306 

2.095 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

106 

184 

179 

1,039 

186 

Pentvian, etc. 

314 

330 

347 

574 

463 

Bast Indian, etc. 

119 

148 

239 

280 

199 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

712 

848 

868 

1,181 

820 

W. Indian, W. and B African, Australian 

65 

89 

126 

286 

250 

Total . . . 

2,196 

2,242 

2,463 

4,666 

4,013 

Bremen: 





American. 

492 

437 

539 

1,404 

2,140 

Other . 

309 

320 

433 

281 

100 

Total . 

801 

757 

972 

1,685 

2,240 

Le Havre: 






American. 

272 

236 

233 

580 

919 

French colonies . 

15 

20 

17 

30 

28 

Other. 

71 

85 

88 

93 

64 

Total . , 

358 

341 

338 

703 

1,011 

Tolat Continent 1 ): 






American. 

1,039 

955 

1,147 

2,371 

3,988 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

280 

284 

282 

131 

59 

B Indian, Australian, etc. 

Egyptian . 

131 

164 

217 

208 

117 

130 

liO 

173 

116 

129 

W. Indian, W African B African, etc 

135 

131 

196 

255 

lOi 

Total . 

1,715 

1,644 

2,015 

3,081 

4,394 


t) Includes Bremen, I#e Havre, and other Continental ports. 

Authoritibs: Ltvotpool Cotton Ass and (for Havre) BtUloHn de correspondence de la Bourse du Havre, 
























WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations are» unless otherwise stated, spot. The monthly average.** 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly.) 



15 

Nov 



25 

Oct. 



Average 


Description 

Nov. 

1 

Nov. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Nov 

Commercial 
Season i) 


1935 

1935 

1935 

19.35 

1935 

X934 

X933 

1934*35 

1931*34 

Wheat 

Budapest; Tisza wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 










(pengo p. quintal). 

18 50 

18.37 

18.20 

18.15 

17,86 

16.28 

7.63 

16.67 

9.70 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

450 

480 

440 

430 

415 

n. q. 

342 

* 420 

•357 

Winnipeg‘No .1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

86 V. 

84 78 

85 V. 

887. 

91V. 

79 V* 

64 V* 

81 V. 

67 V* 

Chicago:No. 2 HardWinter (cents p 60 lb.) 

1 12 V* 

n. Ill V. 

116 

118 Vi 

122 V* 

n. 106 

n. 88 V. 

I04*/i 

89 V* 

Minneapolis: No. i Northern (cents p. 60 






lb.) 2) . 

130 

126 «/. 

129 

1327. 

•7 135 V. 

iiov. 

87 V. 

MOV. 

89 V* 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 










60 lb.). 

125V. 

127 V. 

130 V. 

134V8 

138 V. 

114 V* 

98 

113V. 

98 V. 

Buenos Aires (a):Barletta, 80 kg. p. hectol. 










(paper pesos p. quintal) .... 

7.75 

8.30 

8.60 

8.95 

9.01 

6.30 

5.46 

6.86 

5.85 

SUirachi'Karachi white, 2 % barley, z% % 










impurities (rupees p. 656 lb.). . . . 

25-8-0 

25-11-0 

26-7-0 

26-2-0 

25-13-0 

21-4-5 

22-14-0 

22-5-9 

22-2-4 

Berlin; Home grown (free at Branden- 










burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 3 ) . 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

19 80 

19.80 

20.00 

18.30 

20.29 

18.65 

Hamburg (c i f.; Rm. p. qumtal): 


9 54 





7 58 



No 2 Manitoba 4 ). 

9.45 

9 62 

9 83 

10.21 

8.94 

8.95 

7.94 

Barusso 5 ). 

7.85 

8.02 

8.19 

8.35 

8.46 

6.16 

6.70 

6.50 

6.22 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 










Home-grown. 

91.00 

93.00 

94.00 

93.00 

92.25 

62.80 

58,00 

69.10 

63.00 

No. I Manitoba (Atlantic) (In bond) . 

111.50 

112 00 

115 50 

115 00 

117.00 

75.05 

68.05 

86.10 

67.65 

Barusso (in bond) . . 

96.00 

99.50 

100 50 

100.00 

101.75 

50.90 

55.75 

60.90 

53.00 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 










depots; 76 kg. p. hi.; frs. p. quintal) 6 ) 

80.00 

80.00 

«) 81.00 

81 on 

B1 40 

112.00 

122.00 

91.50 

125.65 

Dondon: Home grown (sh. p 504 lb.) 7 ). 

25/6 

26/- 1 

26,6 

27/6 

27/9 ■»/, 

21/9 

201- 

22/4*/, 

20/10 

Liverpool and London (c i f , parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.) 








French (on sample). 

*^23/- 

23/6 

25y- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19/4*/* 

n. q. 

• I9/8V. 

n. q. 

South Russian (on sample) ... 

n. 28/7V* 

29/6 

29/4 V. 

30/IV. 

30'5*, 

n. q. 

18/0 7* 

n. q. 

*19/5*/» 

No. I Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 

32/9 

32/8V. 

33 4V, 

34/- 

34/11V, 

30/7 V* 

24/9V, 

31/77* 

26/9 

No. I Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

32/3 

32/4V. 

33- 

34'- 

34/10 Vi 

30/0 V. 

25/2 V. 

31/2 V* 

26/7 

No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

29/4V, 

29/4 V, 

iWU 

31/3 

32/4V. 

27/3 V, 

23/2*/, 

28/5*/. 

24/5 V. 

White Pacific. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

It. q« 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

22/3V. 

n. q. 

•20/5 

Rosaf 6 (afloat} 8 ). 

“)26/4V* 

*‘)26/9 

") 27 h 

n.30/lV. 

30/9 V« 

20/7*/, 

19/2 V, 

22/3*/, 

19/5 V. 
•23 10*', 

West Australian (cargoes). 

*®)28/6 

»‘)29/- 

*730/6 

n. q. 

‘®*32 7Va 

24/9 *V 

n. q. 

26/3 

New South Wales (c.irgoes) . ... 

'‘)28/- 

29/6 

n. q. 

*730/3 

‘7 30/11 

22/9*/, 

n. q. 

•25/7 

• 24/- 

Milan (&): Home-grown, soft, t Buono mer¬ 










cantile » 76-78 kg. p. hi. (lire p. q.) 

111.50 

111.50 

110.50 

110.50 

11025 

89 35 

* 79.35 

95 80 

83.85 

Genoa: Sicilian Durum (c.i.f.;hre p.quint.) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

108 90 

106.75 

• 113.05 

107.85 

Genoa (c.i.f.; U. S. I p. quintal): 










No. 2 Manitoba (Pacific). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

3 20 

n. q. 

* 3.38 

• 2.87 

No. 2 Canadian Durum 9 ). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

. q. 

n. q. 

• 414 

2 96 

• 4.09 

3.11 

BahiaBlanca, 79 kg. p. hi. (bh p 1000 kg.) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

. q. 

n. q. 

10370 

n. q. 

•111/- 

• 93/6 

Rye. 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 









I 

burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 3 ) . . 

16.30 

16.30 

16.30 

16.10 

16.10 

16.00 

14 80 

16.29 

15.34 

Hamburg (c.i.f.; Rm. p. quintal): Plata, 









1 

7a*73 kg p hi. 

4.89 

5.15 

5.15 

5.23 

5.28 

5 79 

4.85 

5.76 

4.76 

Budapest: Pest rye (pengo p. quintal) . . 

16.15 

1595 

15.85 

13.75 

1551 

12.10 

3 99 

12.08 

5.24 

Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quint.). 

13.37 

13.37 

13 37 

13 37 

13/12 

1425 

14.50 

14.82 

14.32 

Winnipeg: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.) . . . 

42 V. 

407. 

39 

39 V. 

42 V. 

55 V, 

42 V. 

52 V. 

47 V* 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.) . . 

49 V. 

49 V. 

493 /. 

50 V* 

52 V« 

75 V* 

61 Vn 

67 V. 

63 

Groningen (c): Home-grown (fl. p. quint.). 

6.67 

6.50 

6.57 

6.72 

6.72 

7.20 

6.61 

7.35 

6.65 


* Indicates that the product during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. « not quoted. —n. = nominal. 
— a) Thursday prices — b) Saturday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

I) August-Jiily — z ) From 9 Aug. 1935, No. 1 Dark Northern Spring. — 3) i Oct 1933- 15 Aug. 1934, for wheat, and 
X Oct. 1933- 13 July i 934 » lor rye; minimum prices; sulisequently, fixed producers' prices for the price region of Berlin city. See 
Government Measures, No. 2 , p. 57. — 4) From Nov. 1934, No i Manitoba. — 5) Year 1933, 79 kg. p. hi; subsequently, 80 kg — 
6) 16 July 1933-25 December 1934, minimum prices on the farm increased by transport costs from farm to Pans btations. 
For the regulations on milling see Government Measures, No. 2 , pp. 69-73. — 7) From Aug. 1933, prices on the farm. — 8) Aug.- 
Oct 1033,63% lb p bushel; Nov.-Dee. 1933, 63 lb.; year 1934, 64 lb ; subsequently, 63% lb. — o) From Dec 1934, No. i. 
Can. Dur — lol 18 Oct (revised) 133®/, -- 11) Price on 31 Oct. — 12) Shipping Dec. — 13) New crop., shipping Jan -Feb — 
14) New crop, shipping Dec — 15) Shipping November 
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15 



*5 

1 Average 



1 




II 


Description 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Commercial 


1935 

2935 

1935 

1933 

1935 

*934 

2933 

Season i) 









* 934*35 

i 1933*34 

Barley. 










Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 










p. quintal). 

16,62 

16.62 

16.75 

17.00 

17.00 

20.25 

15.50 

19.60 

• 15.87 

Braiia: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

250 

250 

260 

255 

255 

254 

132 

•246 

•154 

Prague: Malting, av. qual. (crs. p. quintal)3) 

129.50 

129.50 

129.50 

128.00 

128.00 

129.50 

85.10 

131.70 

• 94.20 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

32 

32 V« 

30 V, 

29 V. 

31V, 

48 V. 

33 V, 

45 V, 

36Vs 

Chicago:Peeding(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) 

43 

42 

46 

48 

46 Vi 

n. 83 

49 V, 

72 V. 

54 

Minneapolis: No. a Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) . 
Berlin: Home-grown fodder (free at Bran- 

40 

39 

39 

39 

40 

75 V, 

42 V, 

67 Vi 

45 Vi 

denburg stations; Km. p. quint.) 3) 4). 

16,60 

16.60 

16.60 

16.40 

16.40 

15.90 

16.52 

16.16 

• 16.17 

Antwerp: Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 
London: English malting, best quality 

70.00 

71.00 

72.00 

72.00 

73.85 

69.00 

46.85 

69.45 

49.35 

(sh. p. 448 lb.) 5). 

Liverpool and London (c.l.f., parcels; ship. 

421 - 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

43/- 

41/6 

41/3 

38/- 

•39/5 

ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 










Danubian, 3 % impurities. 

Russian (Azoff, Black Sea). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

I2/7V. 

• 19/2 V, 

•13/9V. 

14/2 V 4 

14/3 

14/4V. 

14/4 Va 

15/3 V, 

n.q. 

12/8 Vi 
15/8Va 

n. q. 

*l3/7Vi 

Canadian No. 3 Western. 

16/5 V 4 

16/- 

16/- 

16/- 

16/9 V, 

22/7V, 

21/lOVi 

17/9V. 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) . . 

’) 23/6 

’)24/3 

’)24/6 

») 24/6 

’)25/4V, 

n. q. 

•26/3 

•31/6 

22/7 V, 

Plata (64-65 kg. p. hi). 

15/3 

15/2 V 4 

14/9 

15/- 

15/9 

’) 18/8 

13/4 

18/4 

14/2 V. 

Persian. 

’) 14/6 

’) 14/6 

’) 15/- 

1 15/- 

V 15/6V. 

20/4 V. 

n. q. 

18/6 

‘14/OVi 

Groningen a): Home grown, winter (fl.p.q.) 

4.65 

4.65 

4.60 

4.75 

4.83 

5.60 

3.71 

5.30 

4.44 

Oats. 










Braiia: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

315 

315 

315 

310 

310 

n. q. 

128 

n. q. 

•148 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb ) 

32 V 4 

32 V 4 

1 32 V, 

33 V, 

34 V, 

44 V, 

30 V, 

42 V, 

33 V. 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb ) 
Buenos Aires 6): Current quality (paper 

32 V, 

30 

1 ” 

31 

32 V. 

55 V, i 

1 1 

35 Va 

50 V. 

37 Vi 

pesos p, quintal). 

n. q. 

6.70 

6.30 

6.50 

6.63 

5.04 ; 

3.63 

5.39 

3.65 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden¬ 






1 




burg stations; Km. p. quint.) 3). . 

16.20 

16.20 

16.20 

16.00 

16.00 

16.10 

14.42 

16.39 

14.92 

Pans- Home grown, black and other (de¬ 










livery regional depots; frs.p. quintal). 

56.90 i 

56 40 

•) 53.75 

54.00 

53.25 

53.05 

48.55 

48.50 

48.00 

London: Home grown white(sh.p.3361b.)5) 
Liverpool and London (c.i f, parcels; ship¬ 

17/9 

18/6 

19/- 1 

19/6 

19/6 

20/3 V,: 

; 17/- 

20/10 

18/1V. 

ping current month; sh. p. 320 lb.): 
Canadian, No 2 Western (Pacific! 6) . . 

17/lOV, 

17/9V4 

17/9 

17/9 

18/4 V. 

20/8 V. 

i 

n. q. 

20/10V. 

• 17/4 

Plata (f.a. q.). 

Milan (c) (lire p. quintal): 

’) 13/6 

’) 12/7V, 

’) 12/9 

16/9 

17/2 V, 

') 12/3 V. 

ll/2Va 

13/0 V. 

10/2 

Home grown. 

98.00 

98.00 

98.00 

99.00 

99.00 

57.50 

48.00 

61.25 I 

50.70 

Foreign. 

93.50 

n. 93.50 

93.50 

93,50 

93.00 

58.75 

• 47.65 

60.45 

50.05 

Maize. 










Braiia: Average quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

210 

210 

220 

190 

217 

182 

195 

• 223 

•173 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.) . , 
Buenos Aires (6): Yellow Plata (paper 

•) 65 V. 

•) 63 V. 

•) 62 V, 

73 

83 V, 

86 

43 

78 V. 

46 V» 

pesos p. quintal). 

4.40 

4.40 

4.40 

4.40 

4.53 

6.06 

3.82 

5.72 

4.26 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 









48.35 

Yellow Plata. 

53.00 

53.50 

54.00 

55.00 

56.10 

51.70 

4800 

53.70 

Cinquantino (Argentine ** Cuarentino ”) 
Liverpool and London (c.i f., parcels, ship¬ 

57.00 

57.50 

61.00 

61.00 

62.00 

58.70 

57.85 

58.25 

58.00 

ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 
Danubian. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

20/5 V, 

17/6 

• 20/- 

16/9V, 

Yellow Plata. 

15/5 V 4 

15/6 

15/9 

16,- 

16/8 V, 

20/5 V 4 ! 

16/9 

19/8V, 

16/7 

No. 2 White flat African. 

n. 16/3 

16/6 

17/- 

17/6 

17/6 V*; 

22 I 3 ^U 

n q. 

21/4 V. 

n. q. 

Milan (c):«Alto Milanese > (lire p. quint.) 

85.00 

84 00 

81.00 

81.00 

80.60 

50.75 j' 

• 44.00 

58.50 

58.80 


• Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. •—n q. not quoted. —n. — nominal. — 
a) Prices of preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 

i) Barley and oats: August-July; maize: May-April. — 3) Prom August 1934, monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery 
Prague. From August 1935, good quality, not les.s than 68 kg. per hectoliter -- 3) l‘'rom 16 Jul,v 1934 for fodder barley, and 
from I August 1934 for oats, fixed producers’ prices for the prtce region of Berlin city. See Government Measure, N® 2, p 57. 

4 ) Sept. 1933-June 1934, spring barley, average quality. — 5 ) From Aug. 1933, prices on the farm. — 6) June-Dee. 1934 and 
from May 1935, Atlantic. — 7 ) New crop; shipping Jan.-Feb, — 8) Price on 31 October. — 9) New crop. 






















Description 

15 

Nov. 

1935 

8 

Nov. 

mi 

I 

Nov. 

1935 

25 

Oct. 

1935 

Average 

Oct. 

1935 

Nov. 

Z934 

Nov. 

X933 

Commercial 
Season i) 









Z934 

X933 

Rice (milled). 










Valencia (a); No. 3 Bclloch (pesetas p. 










quintal)... 

56,50 

56.50 

56.50 

56.50 

55.70 

52.90 

46.10 

46.95 

43.10 

Milan { b ) (lire p. quintal): 










Vialone, oiled. 

194.00 

190.50 

186.00 

172.00 

161.85 

149.50 

• 176,65 

177.10 

198.20 

Maratclll, oiled. 

160.50 

165.00 

159.00 

151.50 

144.60 

127.50 

• 130.15 

138.05 

139.90 

Ongmariu, white. 

133.50 

133.00 

130.00 

130.00 

127.85 

99.50 

* 86.35 

102.80 

95.50 

Rangoon: No.a Burma (rupees p. 7500 lb.) 

275 

270 

270 

282 V. 

V 277V. 

229 

206 V* 

201V. 

194 V* 

Saigon (Indo-chmese piastres p. quintal): 










No. I Round white, 25 % brokens . 

-. - 



4.46 

•) 4.54 

3.47 

3.14 

3.25 

4.08 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens. 




4.12 

‘) 4.22 

3.29 

2.96 

3.09 

3.90 

Marseilles (a)* No. i Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 










p. quintal). 

75.00 

80.00 

60.00 

62.00 

63.80 

47.40 

46.40 

45.95 

53.10 

I^ondon [ a ) (c. i. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 










No. 3 Spanish Belloch, oUed . 

1I/10V> 

13/6 

13/6 

n. q. 

• 12/4V. 


13/6 

•10/9 

12/5 V* 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

12/7 V. 

9/3 V. 

M/IOV* 

I1/2V* 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy . . 

16/6 

16/6 

16/6 

16/6 

15/4V* 

16/lOV* 

17/1 V. 

I7/3V. 

I6/9V* 

No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma) . 

•) 7/4 V. 

•) 7/6 

•) 7/9 

8/9*/* 

8/6 

•)6/llV. 

•) 6/5 V* 

6/7V* 

6/6V* 

No. I Saigon . 

n 7/7 V. 

8/3 

8/1 ■/. 

8/1 V. 

8/3 

V 71 - 

V 5/10 

6/3 V* 

6/9*/* 

Siam Super, white . 

•) 8/6 

•) 8/7 Vi 

9/4 Vi 

9/10 V. 

9/lOVi 

•) 7/8 Vi 

•) 7/3 V* 

7/5 

8/1 Vi 

Tokyo. Chumai (brown Japanese, average 










quality, yen p. koku) . 

30.30 

30.70 

31.10 

31.20 

31.32 

30.00 

• 22.53 

26.09 

21.62 

Linseed. 










Buenos Aires ( a ): Current quality (paper 










pesos p. quintal) . 

12.50 

12.70 

12.90 

12.90 

13.30 

11.61 

10 40 

12.74 

10.56 

Antwerp. Plate (in bond; frs. p. quint,). 

143.50 

145.00 

147.00 

148.00 

151.60 

98.00 

109.00 

107.60 

111.70 

I^ndon (c. 1 . f.; t p. long ton): 










Plate (delivery Hull). 

9-18-9 

10- 0-0 

10- 3-9 

10- 3-9 

10-12-6 

9- 7-6 

9-14-1 

10- 0-8 

9-11-11 

Bombay bold. 

12-13-9 

12-15-0 

12-17-6 

13- 0-0 

13- 3-5 

11- 4-6 

1 11- 8-5 

11-17-0,11- 5- 4 

Duluth* No. 1 Northern (quotations of 





1 





terminal market; cents p. 56 lb.) . 

•) 173 

•) 172 V* 

•) 172 V. 

V 173 V* 

*) 174 V* 

*) 180*/* 

■) 174’/. 

186 V* 

156*/* 

Cotton seed. 







1 

1934-35 

l 933 - 3 t 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): 










Upper Egypt. 

62.4 

60.3 

59.9 

60 9 

63.7 

• 56.2 

39.5 

62.0 

41 8 

Sakellaridis. 

58.3 

56.4 

56.9 

57.9 

60.6 

52.3 

36.1 

57.7 

• 37.5 

i;#ondon.S.ikellaridis (c.i.f., delivery Hull; 






1 




Ji p. long ton). 

n. 6- 2-6 

n. 5-8-3 

n. 5-0-6 

n. 6-0-0 

n. 6-11-3 

5- 7-9 

4-2-10 

5-18-7 

4-5-11 

Cotton. 










New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.) . . 

12.30 

11.68 

11.45 

11.25 

11.16 

12.59 

9.78 

12.47 

10.90 

New York: Middling (cents p. lb.) . . , 

12.35 

11.70 

11.40 

11.30 

11.27 

12.54 

10.04 

12.46 

11.07 

Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g. (terminal 







1 



market quotations; rup. p. 784 lb.). 

•) 229 

•) 217 

•) 215 

•) 214 

•)2I5V* 

») 215 V* 

1 *) 184 

230 V* 

197 

Alexandria (talaris p. kanbir): 










Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

17.35 

16.80 

16.30 

16.20 

15 12 

15.60 

12.57 

15.20 

14.44 

Ashmuni-Zagora, t. g. f. 

13.52 

1 13.07 

12.57 

12.27 

12.20 

13.17 

1 9.97 

13.34 

1163 

Bremen; Middling (U. S. cents p. Ib.). . . 

15.45 

13.78 

13.66 

13.53 

113.39 

14.51 

11.22 

14.3J 

12.56 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.) . . 

n. 6.70 

n. 6.50 

n. 6.50 

n. 6.50 

n. 6.41 

n. 5.54 

in. 4.35 

n. 6.04 

n. 4.81 

Havre: Middling (Gulf, frs p. 50 kg.). 

255.00 

243.-50 

n. q. 

236.50 

235.10 

253.20 

1 204.50 

250.751 229.85 

Wverpool (pence per lb.): 










Middling, fair. 

n. 7.77 

n, 7.47 

n. 7.45 

n. 7.47 

n. 7.49 

n. 7.92 

In. 6.34 

n. 7.95 

n. 7.11 

Middling. 

6.77 

6.47 

6.45 

6.47 

6.49 

6.87 

5.24 

6.94 

6.02 

S&o Paulo, g. f. 

7.12 

6.82 

6.75 

6.77 

6.74 

6.81 

5.54 

6.99 

6.13 

C. P. Oomsa, superfine. 

6.19 

5.91 

5.85 

5.82 

5.74 

5.21 

4.46 

5.73 

4 92 

M g. Broach, f, g. 

6.06 

5.78 

5.72 

5.69 

5.65 

5.29 

n. 4.14 

5.61 

1 4.62 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

9.77 

9.57 

9.28 

9.11 

8.84 

8.78 

7.07 

8.52 

8.07 

Upper Egyptian, f. g. f. 

7.45 

7.28 

6.97 

6.94 

7.10 

7.39 

5.85 

7.55 

6.64 


• Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. = not quoted. — n. •• nominal, 
a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. 

i) Cottonseed: Sept.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. — 3) Price of 12 Oct. (revi-^ed): 277Vi* — 3 ) 18 Oct.: 4.51; ii Oct. 455; 
4 Oct • 4 65. — 4) 18 Oct : 4 - 20 , II Oct • 4 23, 4 Oct . 4 35. — 5) New crop. — 6) Shipping Jan -I'cb., new crop. — 7 ) Shipping 
Feb -March, new crop. — 8) December futures — 9) April-May futures. 




























15 

Nov. 



25 

Oct. 


Avbraob 



DBSCSUPTtON 

8 

Nov. 

X 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Nov. 

Commercial 

Season 


2935 

2933 

1935 

2935 

2935 

2934 

2933 

1 1934 

1933 

Bacon. 

I,ondou, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.): 

English, N* x, lean sizable. 

83/6 

84/6 

87/- 

88/6 

92/- 

87/9 

83/3 

91/2 

’ 74/5 

Danish, N® i, sizable. 

86/- 

89/- 

89/- 

89/- 

92/- 

85/9 

77/- 

87/11 

Irish, N* X, sizable. 

82/6 

85/- 

88/- 

88/- 

91/6 

86/1 

79/10 

90/5 

83/4 

Lithuanian, N'* x, sizable. 

79/- 

81/- 

82/- 

84/- 

86/6 

82/- 

67/9 

82/- 

65/5 

Dutch, N» I, sizable. 

Polish, N® 2 , sizable. 

Swedish, N® i, sizable. 

82/- 

84/- 

86/- 

86/- 

90/3 

84/- 

69/3 

84/- 

67/6 

77/- 

79/- 

80/- 

82/- 

86/6 

81/- 

66/- 

80/11 

63/10 

82/- 

84/- 

86/- 

86/- 

90/3 

83/2 

73/10 

84/4 

70/- 

Canadian, N® i, sizable. 

75/- 

77/- 

79/- 

82/- 

86/6 

80/5 

67/6 

80/3 

64/6 

Butter. 

Copenhagen (b): Danish (crs. p. quint.). . 

220.00 

220.00 

220.00 

230.00 

232 40 

209.20 

201.20 

160.75 

171.00 

Leeuwarden, Comm for butter quota¬ 
tions {b): Dutch (cents p.kg ) 1 ) . . 

60 , 

60 

63 

68 

65 

46 V» 

64 Vt 

44*/, 

60 

Germany (c) (fixed prices; Rm. p. so Kg.) 2 ): 
Butter with quality mark. 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130 50 

129.33 

129 04 

112.72 

Creamery butter. 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

122.50 

123.00 

120 87 

106.25 

London (d): English creamery, finest qua¬ 
lity (shillings p cwt.). 

130/8 

130/8 

140/- 

144/8 

140/1) 

109/8 

139/1 

109/6 

140/10 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.) : 

Danish creamery, unsalted. 

Estonian, unsalted. 

124/6 

124/- 

124/6 1 

130/- 

131/9 

120/5 

n7'2 

98/8 

103/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 74/- 

• 89/4 

•67/11 

•84/4 

Latvian, unsalted. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

71/3 

• 89/8 

•69/3 

•82/9 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

Argeutine, finest, unsalted. 

109/- 

106/6 

112/6 

123/- 

115/7 

87/5 

113/7 

80/4 

103/4 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

89/- 

•68/3 

•77/10 

Silurian, salted. 

98/- 

1 97/- 

102/- 1 

, 113/- 

• 113/10 

70/4 

74/3 

*66/- 

•73/5 

Austrahan, finest, salted. 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 

101/6 

100/- 

105/- 

113/- 

119/- 

73/- 

80/1 

70/2 

80/- 

102/6 

100/6 

105/6 I 

Il3/- 

119/4 

74/- 

81/5 

72/7 

81/1 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire p. qumtal): 
PanuigianO'Rcggiano, ist quality, pro¬ 
duction 1933 3 ) . 

1 

735.00 

1 

740.00 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 740.00 

1 

740 00 

758.75 

1 

749.00 

1 j 

1 1 

1,050.00 

724 30 

•989.00 

Parmigiano - Reggiano, ist quality, 
production 1934 3 ). 

690.00 

690.00 

1 

1 690.00 

695.00 

701 25 

621 00 

1 ! 

865 00 

61460 

806.00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . . 

540.00 

550.00 

1 550.00 

550.00 

562 50 

, 416.00 

425.00 

412 60 

473.70 

Rome: Roman Pccorino, choice (lire p. q) 

*) 1,175.00 

‘) 1,175.00 

, 1.125.00 

‘) 1,125 00 


681 00 

781 25 

658.65 

1,029.00 

Alkmaar : Edam 40 + (40 % butterfat, 
with the country’s cheesemark)£actory 
cheese, small (fiorins p. so kg.) . . 

17.50 

16.00 

1 

; 20001 

21.00 

‘)1.095 00^ 

22.75 

20.00 

^ 23 00 

20.98 

22.40 

Gouda: Gouda 45 -(-(whole milk cheese, with 
the country’s cheesemark) home made 
(florins p, 50 kg.). 

25 00 

25.00 

25.50 

26 00 

1 

27 00 


27.87 

! 

22 52 

26.59 

Kempten (c) (Rpf p. % kg.) : 

Soft cheese, green, 20 % butterfat . . 
Smmenthal from the AUghu, whole 
milk cheese, xst quality. 

26 

26 I 

26 

26 

26 

1 23 40 

26 

23 V 4 

23 V. 

20 V. 

77 

1 

77 

77 

77 

77 

73 

71 

71V. 

72 V. 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.) : 

English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 

75/- 

68/- 

68/- 

67/- 

65/6 ! 

1 

85/- 

88/5 

•83/5 

86/3 

English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected . 
ItaEan Gorgonzola (<f). 

91/- 

88/8 

88/8 

66/4 

80/9 

87/6 1 

120/8 

83/4 

94/4 

105/- 

109/8 

109/8 

109/8 

110/2 

84/- 1 

81/1 

82/9 

85/3 

Dutch Edam, 40 -K (d). 

53/- 

52/6 

57/- 

59/- 

61/10 

48/- 

72/4 

54/5 

59/8 

Canadian, finest white. 

58/- 

57/- 

59/- 

60/- 

60/4 i 

54/6 

51/2 

54/- 

59/8 

New Zealand, finest white. 

51/6 

50/- 

52/6 

58/- 

59/1 

1 

51/4 ^ 

1 

49/6 

46/5 

46/10 


• Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. ^ not quoted , —n «» nominal — 
«) Average prices of Thursday, and Friday morning. — b ) Thursday prices, — c) Wednesday prices. ~ d ) Average prices for the week, 

1 ) Home prices are increased by a consumption-duty which was, on 15 Nov. fl. o qs — 2 ) See note on page 306 of the Crop 
Ittport of April 1934 . — 3 ) Prices of X 933 -cheese are compared for the preceding year*< with those of cheese made in 1932 and 
n 1931 respectively; prices of X 934 *cheese with those of cheese made in 1933 and 2932 . The yearly averages refer to periods 
rom Sept, to August. — 4 ) New make. 



































13 

8 

X 

25 

Average 

Description 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov 

Oct. 







1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Ndv. 

Commercial 


1935 

1934 

1933 

Season i) 









1934 

1933 

Eggs. 





, 





Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qtial. 










(frs. p. xoo). 

76.00 

78.00 

*) 75.00 

82.00 

77.00 

67.20 

77.75 

42.80 

48.40 

Denmark (a): Danish for export (crs. per 










quintal). 

Roermond, auction : Dutch, 5 7/.58 gr. 
each, white (fl. p. 100 ) 2 ): 

Fixed price for export into Germany. 

176.00 

176.00 

176.00 

176.00 

•) 156.00 

192 50 

172.00 

103.60 

10 S. 8 S 

, . 





5.58 

5.82 

3.% 

3.48 

Price for other destinations. 

Warsaw (by. Polish, average weight 50 gr. 


... 




4.90 

5.82 

3.34 

3.48 

each, different colours (zloty p. 1440 , 
including box). 

135.00 

133.83 

128.00 

128.00 

123.00 

130.00 

147.50 

106.50 

123.60 

Berlin (c): German, big, new laid (Rm, 










p. 100 ): 










marked «GIS», 65 gr. each . . . 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

12.00 

14.00 

10.37 

10.41 

marked «GIBi, 53/60 gr. each. . 
I^ondon, Bgg Exchange (d) (sb. p. great 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

11.00 

13.06 

9.03 

9.05 

hundred): 

English, National mark, specials . . . 

24/- 

24/6 

23/6 

21 /- 

19/9 V. 

23/6 

23/- 

15/5 

15/10*/. 

Bel^n, 15 % lb. p. 120 . 

13/- 

13/- 

lO/I Vi 

n. q. 

* 11/8 

n. q. 

•15/10 

• II/OV 4 

* 11/1 

Danish, 18 lb. p. 120 . 

17/7V* 

16/3 

15/9 

16/- 

14/8 

17/8*/. 

I9/9Va 

12/5*/4 

12/9 Vi 

Northern Irish, 18 lb. p. 120 . . . . 

22/6 

24/- 

24/- 

19/6 

19/4 V* 

n. q. 

*23/7Va 

• 12/9V, 

15/1 

Dutch, all brown, x 8 lb. p. 120 . . . 

18/1 V 2 

n. q. 

18/1 V. 

17/9 

16/9 

n. I 9 / 7 V 2 

n. q. 

13/5 

•14/10*/. 

Polish, 51/54 grams each 3 ). 

8/6 

8/3 

8/4 V, 

8/7 Vi 

8/2 

8/1 V. 

• 8/3 

6/10»/4 

• 7/4*/, 

Chinese, violet. 

9/1 v. 

9/4 V, 

9/4 V, 

9/7 Va 

9/5Vi 

8/8 V* 

9/3 »/4 

• 8/3V4 

•9/10 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 120 . 

n/iov* 

12/4V. 

12/7 V. 

13/1 Va 

12/9 

12/5*/. 

12 / 8 ’/. 

• II/5‘/« 

• 12/4V. 

Maritime freights 










(Rates for entire cakoobs). 








1934*35 

X935-34 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 









- - 

JOttnube to Antwerp/Hamburg. Dshill. per 

n. q. 

n, q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

nl3/10»/J 

14/lOV* 

* 13/11 i 

1 * I4/I 

Black Sea to Autwerp/Hamb. / long ton) 

11/3 

11/3 

11 /- : 

11 /- 

10/6 

In. 10/6 

10/6 

• 9/11 

1 10/3 

St. John to Wverpool 4 ) . . \ 

Port Churchill to United King- i 

n. q. 

1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

j* 1/6 

•I/ll 

Montreal to United kingdom . 

Gulf to United Kingdom 4 ). . 1 ^ ° 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. ! 

n. q. 

i* 2/9 

• 2/9 

*)n. 2/6 

*)n. 2/6 

‘)2/3 

‘)2/3 


1/6 Va 

1/5 Va 

* mv* 

' * 1/4 V 4 

2/6 

2/6 

1/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/61 

1 • 2/6'/4 

New York to I,iverpool 4 ) . . 1 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1 1/6 

1 1/6 

Northern Range to U.K./Cont. / 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per 

21- 

1 2h 

1 

21- 

21- 

21- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

1 

; • 1/9 

long ton). 

Vancouver to Yokohama 4 ) (U.S.A. | p. 

20/6 

20/6 

22 /- 

221- 

20/4 Vi 

n q 

n. 19/6 

•I 8 /IV 3 

* 20/1 

short ton) 5 ). 

Ia Plata Down River 6 ) \ 


... 




2.80 

2.50 


2.41 

/Bahia Blanca to U. K./ i 










Continent. f . . 

U Plata Up River 7 ) /Neco- } 
clwatoU.K./Conttaent . ( ‘<>“ 8 ““) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

“) 16/6 

p* 16/6 

14/3 Va 

I 4 /IV 2 

14/11 

14/1 

10) 17/9 

10 ) 17/9 

“) 17/9 

«) 17/9 

.0) 17/9 

16/2 V* 

16/5 

16/2 

15/9 

Western Australia to U. j 






1 



K./Continent. } 

27/6 

27/6 

27/6 

27/6 

26/3V, 

26/8 V* 

n.24/4V. 

24/6 

23/lOV. 

Shipments of Rice. 







' 

1934 

1933 

Saigon to Europe./ (shill, per 

25/9 

25/9 

25/6 

25/6 

25/- 

26/4 V« 

23/IOV. 

24/2*/4 

23/5V, 

Burma to U. K./Continent , . s long ton) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*23/3 

• 23/IV. 


• Indicates that the product, or the maritime freight, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. 
■» not quoted. — n. =» nominal. — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated. — b) Average prices for 
weeks commencing on preceding Mondays. — c) Prices Thursday to Saturday of each week. — d) Prices of preceding Monday. 

i) Shipments of wheat and maize: Aug.-July. — a) See note on p, 307 of the Crop Report of April 1934. — 3) From 
Nov. 1933, 5*/52 grams each. — 4) Rates for parcels by liners. — 5) May-Oct. 1934 and from 23 Jan. 1935, Canadian 9 . 
|S) “ Down River ” includes the ports of Bueno.s Aires, I,a Plata and Montevideo. — 7) “ Up River ” includes the ports on the 
Paran.^ River as far as San Dorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San I^orenzo (Colastiue, Santa Fe and Parand) are subject 
to an extra rate of freight. — 8) Price on 31 Oct. — 9) Price from i8 to 24 Oct.: 166.00. — 10) Minimum rates. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


Relation of vaiuqus currencies to their parity with the Swiss franc x) 




Exchange rates 


Percentage bonus (+) or loss (—) 

Natzobtax. currbnczbs 

15 

8 

I 

25 


15 1 


8 1 


1 1 


25 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov. 

Oct. 


1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 1 

1935 

1935 

Oermany : free reichsmark. 

123.650 

123.675 

123 650 

123.650 


0.2 

1 + 

02 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

i 

0.2 

Argentina : paper peso f) 2 ). 

tOO.880 

100.900 

100.833 

100 867 

— 

54.1 

— 

54 1 

— 

54.2 

— 

54.2 

Belgium : belga. 

52.000 

51.900 

51.775 

51.775 

h 

0.2 


0.0 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

Canada: dollar. 

3.040 

3.045 

3.040 

3.035 

— 

41.3 

— 

41.3 

— 

41.3 

— 

41.4 

Denmark: crown. 

67.625 

67.450 

67.525 

67 550 

—- 

51.3 

— 

51.4 

— 

51.4 

— 

51.4 

Spain : peseta. 

41.975 

42.000 

42.000 

42.023 

— 

58.0 

— 

58.0 

— 

58.0 

•— 

58.0 

Egypt: pound 3 ).1 

United Kingdom : pound sterling ...» 

15.132 

15.135 

15.125 

15.130 

- 

40.0 

- 

40.0 

- 

40.0 

- 

40.0 

United States : dollar. 

3.075 

3.075 

3 074 

3.075 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

0.5 


0.4 

+ 

0.5 

France: franc.) 

Indo-China: piaster 4 ) . 1 

20.260 

20 265 

20.270 

20.285 

- 

02 

- 

0.2 


0.2 

- 

0.1 

Hungary ; pengd 5). 

56.000 

55.950 

56.250 

56,500 

— 

38.2 

— 

383 

— 

37.9 

— 

37.7 

India : rupee t). 

114.^47 

114.269 

114.194 

114.231 

— 

39.6 1 

— 

39.6 

— 

39 6 

— 

39.6 

Italy : lira . 

24 950 

25.225 

25.000 

25.000 

— 

8.5 

— 

7.5 

— 

83 

— 

8.3 

Japan : yen f) . 

88.648 

88.666 

88 607 

88.647 

■— 

65.7 

— 

65.7 

— 

65.7 

— 

65.7 

Netherlands • florin . 

208.850 

208.850 

208.875 

208.650 

1 

0.3 

t 

0.3 

+ 

0.3 

1- 

0.2 

Poland : zloty . 

57.900 

57.900 

57 900 

57.900 

— 

04 

— 

0.4 ! 

— 

04 

— 

0.4 

Rumania : leu. ... 

1.525 

1.525 

1.525 

1 600 

— 

50.8 

— 

50 8 

— 

50 8 

— 

48.4 

Sweden' crown. 

78 025 

77.950 

77 975 

77.975 

— 

43 8 

__ 

43 9 

— 

43 9 

— 

43.9 

Czechoslovakia : crown. 

12.715 

12 715 

12 705 

12.725 ! 


06 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


I) The exchange rate represents the value of loo units of the national currency (one unit for the dollar and the pound 
sterhng) expressed as far as possible in Swiss francs on the Zurich Exchange. With regard to the cuirencics marked thus f 
a conversion has been made, the original exchange rates on London being converted into Swiss francs bv means of the rate ol 
the £ m Zurich. — 2) Fixed exchange rates — 3) As the relation between the Egyptian pound and the pound sterling remains 
unchanged, the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 4) As the relation between the Indo Chinese puster and the French 
franc changes only slightly, the exchange rate of the latter only is given — 5) Bank notes 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

On the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price- 
indices, of interest to the farmer, are given as published in the different countries. 

Owing to the substantial divergence, which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 
unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 


Percentage variations tn the index-numbers for Ociohey igjs. 


Countries 

Comparison with September 1935 

Comparison with Octobei 

1934 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agncultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index numbers 
of wholesale 
prices 
in general 

Germany . 

+ 

0.5 

+ 

0.5 

4- 

3 5 

4* 

1.8 

England and Wales. 

— 

6.3 

4 

0.8 

— 

08 

F 

5.9 

Argentina. 


2.9 

—• 


4- 

79 


— 

Canada . 

+ 

1.7 1 


1 1 

f 

80 

4- 

2.3 

United States: Bur. of Agric. Economics . . 

+ 

1.9 

— 



69 


— 

United States: Bur. of Lalwr. 


1.6 



1 

108 


... 

Finland. 


2.6 


M 

f 

65 


2.2 

Hungary. 

+ 

6.1 

■f 

3.3 

4- 

24.3 

4* 

15.8 

Italy . 




10 



4 

23.2 

New Zealand. 

+ 

7.8 

— 


f 

11.5 


— 

Netherlands. 

+ 

3.9 

+ 

41 

4- 

1.9 

4- 

1.3 

Poland . 

h 

0.2 

4- 

05 

f 

2.2 

1 

0.2 

Yugoslavia: 









plant products. 

+ 

4.5 

^ 4- 

3.2 

( 

38 8 


10.1 

livestock products. 


4.8 

/ ' 


1 - 

38 

1 ^ 






































INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER >> 



Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

May 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Year 

Description 












1935 

1 

1935 

X93S 

X935 

1935 

1935 

X934 

1933 

Z934 

Z933 

Germany 











(Statistisches Reichsamt, 











1913 =» 100 ). 











Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

111.0 

110.7 

114.5 

116.2 

1150 

II4.5 

112.2 

98.9 

108.7 

98.7 

I^ivestock. . 

91.5 

90.4 

88.6 

85.9 

83.2 

80.6 

79.3 

72.3 

70.9 

64.3 

livestock products. 

1 ) 0.2 

110.0 

109.6 

105.5 

1034 

103,3 

109.1 

109.5 

105.0 

97.5 

Feeding stuffs. 

103.9 

103.4 

103.7 

103.8 

104.6 

104.6 

105.1 

90,8 

102.0 

86.4 

ToUU agrtcuUural products . 

104.2 

103.7 

104.3 

103.1 

101.5 

100.6 

100.9 

92.7 

95.9 

86.8 

Fertilizers 2 ) . 

67.0 

66.7 

65.9 

64.9 

65.7 

65.7 

68.6 

71.1 

68.7 

70.2 

Agricultural dead stock. 

IM.I 

in.i 

ni.i 

111.1 

1 ) 1.1 

111.1 

111.2 

112.1 

111.1 

111.6 

Finished manu/Aciufss(“Konsumguter**) 

123.9 

123.6 

124.1 

123.9 

123.8 

123.9 

120.8 

113.7 

117.3 

111.7 

Wholesale products tn general . 

102.8 

102.3 

102.4 

101.8 

101.2 

100.8 

101.0 

95.7 

98.4 

93.3 

England and Wales 











(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 











Average for corresponding months 











of 1911*13 «= 100 . 











Agricultural products 3 ) . 

120 

128 

120 

120 

117 

117 

121 

1)2 

119 

111 

Feeding stuffs. 

86 

8! 

80 

83 

86 

88 

98 

78 

91 

85 

Fertilizers. 

88 

88 

88 

89 

89 

89 

88 

88 

90 

90 

Wholesale products tn general 4 ) . . . 

100.9 

100.1 

98.9 

99.2 

1 98.5 

100.2 

95.3 

94.7 

96.3 

93.7 

Argentina 











(Banco de la Nacidn Argentina) 





1 






1926 =* 100 . 











Cereals and linseed. 

72.1 

70.7 

64.3 

62.5 

63.5 

64.8 

71.8 

49.8 

68.1 

54.4 

Meat. 

90,9 

91.5 

1 88.6 

84.7 

80.0 

77.8 

81.2 

70.4 

78.5 

65.9 

Hides and skins. 

91.9 

80.0 

76.3 

75.2 

77.3 

80.7 

67.5 

60.6 

71.6 

63.9 

Wool. 

84.5 

79.9 

78.7 

75.4 

69.2 

70.0 

80.4 

56.9 

84.3 

54.6 

Dairy products. 

113.4 

120.2 

104.6 

100.5 

82.6 

75.8 

68.4 

58.7 

62.3 

57.4 

Forest products. 

94.9 

91.5 

91.8 

91.8 

90.4 

92.8 

70.2 

71.3 

73.1 

72.5 

Total agricultural products . 

78.7 

76.5 

71.0 

68.6 

68.3 

69.2 

72.9 

54.3 

70.5 

56.9 

Canada 











(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 











Internal Trade Branch) 











1926 100 











Field products (grain, etc.). 

59.3 

58.3 

55,5 

55.7 

55.1 

58.0 

55.3 

44.1 

53.8 

45.7 

I4ve8tock and livestock products . . . 

76.7 

75.5 

72.4 

71.1 

72.0 

74.4 

70.4 

63.0 

67.7 

59.6 

TiAal Canadian farm products .... 

65.8 

64.7 

61.8 

61.5 

61.4 

64.1 

60.9 

51.2 

59.0 

51.0 

Fertilizers. 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

78.4 

75.9 

73.8 

Consumers* goods (other than foodstuffs, 











beveSages and tobacco). 

75.3 

75.0 

75.4 

75.3 

75.7 

75.6 

76,9 

77.1 

77.0 

76.0 

Wholesale products in general . 

73.1 

72.3 

71.6 

71.5 

71.5 

72.3 

71.4 

67.9 

71.6 

67 J 

z) For an explanation of the method of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Ipstitute's publi* 

cation /ndex-numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of i 

nterest to the Farmer (Rome, 1930 ) and 

to the Crop Report (January 193 ** pages ; 

71 to 79 ; 

July X93». page 

502 ; March 1934 , page 

231 ; December 1934 , page 696 ). 

a) Revised series from October 1934 . — 3 

) Revised index-numbers due to the Wheat Act payments am 

i, from z Beptember 1934 

the (battle Emergency Act payments. 4 ) Calculated by the Sioftrl 

1 , reduced to base-year 19 x 3 xoo. 
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Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

May 

Oct 

Oct. 

Year 

Description 











«935 

X935 

*935 

X93S 

X935 

1955 

1934 

X933 

1934 

X9S3 


United States 











(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 19 x 3-14 100 . 











Cereals. 

)01 

97 

96 

96 

102 

112 

109 

69 

93 

62 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

94 

90 

97 

102 

103 

105 

107 

71 

99 

64 

Fruits. 

82 

82 

87 

98 

100 

98 

98 

77 

too 

74 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

120 

101 

92 

93 

96 

127 

no 

123 

102 

105 

Meat animals. 

125 

131 

129 

116 

119 

118 

74 

64 

68 

60 

Dairy products. 

104 

»02 

98 

97 

99 

107 

100 

91 

96 

82 

Chickens and eggs. 

132 

126 

111 

107 

108 

no 

108 

93 

89 

75 

Miscellaneous. 

103 

96 

102 

85 

86 

89 

137 

93 

108 

83 

Total agricultural products . 

109 

107 

105 

102 

104 

108 

102 

78 

90 

70 

Commodities purchased 1 ) . 

123 

125 

126 

126 

127 

127 

126 

116 

122 

109 

Agricultural wages i) . 

- 

102 

- 

99 


- 

93 

86 

88 

80 

United States 

(Bureau of lAbor) 











1926 a zoo. 











Cereals. 

86.4 

83.5 

79.3 

78.3 

76.9 

83.2 

1 85.0 

58 2 

74.5 

53.1 

Livestock and poultry. 

86.6 

92.0 

91.6 

82.8 

84.8 

87.6 

55.3 

45.4 

51.5 

43.4 

Other farm products. 

70.3 

70.4 

71.4 

72.9 

74.3 

75.0 

75.4 

61.2 

70.5 

55.8 

Total agricultural products . 

78.2 

79.5 

79.3 

77.1 

78.3 

80.6 

70.6 

55 7 

65.3 

51.4 

Agricultural implements. 

93.7 

93.7 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

92.0 

83.7 

89.6 

85.5 

Fertilizer materials. 

67.2 

67.2 

66.8 1 

65.7 

65.7 

65.9 

65 7 

67.6 

67.1 

65.9 

Mixed fertilizers.. 

67 9 

67.8 

68 1 j 

68.6 

74.5 

73.1 

73.0 

683 

72.5 

64.5 

Cattle feed.! 

71 6 

67.9 

71.3 1 

78.6 

92.2 

107.0 

97 6 

60 4 

89.4 

57.9 

Non-agricultural commodities .... | 


80.8 

80.6 

79.8 

80.0 

80.0 

77.6 

74.4 

76.9 

69.0 

Wholesale products tn general .... 


80.7 

80.5 

79.4 

78.9 

80.2 

76.5 

71.2 

74.9 

65.9 

Finland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 








1 



1926 « 100 . 











Cereals. 

84 

77 

78 

79 

79 

79 

81 

81 

82 ; 

88 

Potatoes... 

59 ! 

65 

83 

89 1 

88 

84 

51 

42 

49 1 

77 

Fodder.’ 

60 

59 

55 

68 

67 

66 

63 

78 

72 

72 

Meat. 

71 1 

77 

81 

79 

72 

71 

70 

38 , 

71 

64 

Dairy products. 

90 1 

85 

84 

82 

77 

75 

80 

86 

75 

75 

Total agricultural products . 

79 

77 

77 

78 

75 

74 

74 

74 

73 

74 

Wholesale products in general .... 

02 

91 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

89 

Hungary 











(Central Bureau Statistics) 











1913 « 100. 




79 


77 

70 

54 



Agricultural and livestock products . . 

87 

82 

79 

75 

— 


Wholesale products in general .... 

95 

92 

89 

90 

87 

86 

82 

71 

- 


Italy 











(Consiglio Provinciale deirF.conomia 











Corporativa di Milano) 











1913 « 100. 

National agricultural products . . . 



379.6 

357.4 

359.6 

335.1 

313.4 

272.5 

297.9 

280.7 

Wholesale products in general .... 

340.7 

337.4 

329.2 

319.1 

314.5 

304.4 

276 4 

277 0 

275.8 

283.4 

New Zealand 











(Census and Statistics Office) 











Average 1909-13 ■» 100. 

Dairy products . 

111.4 

97.6 

90.8 

88.7 

79.5 

80.2 

75.1 

95 6 

77.5 

84.0 

Meat . 

150.2 

151.0 

148.0 

151.5 

150.2 

152.8 

151.8 

126.8 

152.2 

120.7 

Wool . 

92.0 

80.4 

85.1 

84.4 

84.8 

77.5 

104.1 

73.8 

110.0 

69.8 

Other pastoral products. 

112.5 

107.9 

100.7 

100.7 

98.5 

84.5 

77! 

95 0 

80.2 

74.5 

All pastoral and dairy products . . . 

117.6 

108.7 

105.3 

105.2 

100.6 

99.1 

101 7 

97 4 

104.5 

88.4 

Field products . 

125.6 

125.4 

126.3 

124.5 

124.7 

124.8 

120.4 

1178 

120.6 

115.8 

Total agricultural products ..... 

117.8 

109.2 

106.0 

105.8 

101.3 

99.9 

102 0 

97.9 

104.7 

89.2 


0 19x0-1914 *» 100. 
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DBSChZPTION 

Oct. 

X 935 

Sept 

*933 

Aug. 

*933 

July 

*933 

June 

*933 

May 

*933 

Oct. 

*934 

1 

Oct. 

*933 

Year 

* 









* 934*35 

1933*34 










a) 

*) 

Norway 











(Kegl. Sclskap for Norges Vel) 











Average 1909-Z4 « zoo. 











Cereals. 

143 

142 

143 

148 

145 

143 

139 

119 

126 

112 

Potatoes. 

139 

132 

168 

240 

257 

175 

117 

90 

132 

103 

Pork. 

118 

113 

107 

93 

94 

90 

87 

86 

83 

81 

Other meat. 

143 

148 

161 

150 

138 

142 

137 

103 

137 

no 

Eggs. 

132 

103 

99 

79 

75 

67 

129 

99 

92 

85 

Dairy products. 

140 

140 

139 

139 

138 

137 

132 

129 

132 

126 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

129 

126 

125 

126 

111 

113 

117 

96 

109 

96 

Maiae. 

118 

116 

114 

115 

95 

99 

114 

81 

101 

83 

Fertilizers. 

83 

83 

83 

78 

78 

78 

72 

84 

81 

87 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture} 

Average 1924-25 to Z928-29 — zoo. 











Plant products. 

53 

51 

52 

53 

58 

56 

62 

62 

58 

59 

I^ivestock products.. • 

53 

50 

48 

48 

48 

47 

48 

53 

49 

53 

Total agricultural products . 

53 

51 

49 

49 

50 

50 

52 

55 

51 

55 

Agricultural wages . 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69 

71 

74 

71 

74 

Wholesale products tn general 1). . . . 

52,8 

50.7 

49.4 

50.1 

50.7 

50.7 

52.1 

50 7 

3) 52.8 

3) 501 

Poland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 



















1934 

*933 

1928 »= zoo. 











Raw plant products. 

33.7 

32.5 

29.6 

331 

37.2 

38.9 

35.6 

i 34.4 

35.6 

41.1 

Meat animals. 

40.4 

42.1 

45.3 

37.5 

32.4 

30.9 

34 8 

44 6 

36.7 

42.5 

Dairy products and eggs. 

45.5 

43.3 

40.2 

38.8 

37.5 

36,3 

39.8 

47 5 

41.2 

46.7 

Products directly sold by farmers . 

38.1 

37.7 

36.7 

35.6 

35.6 

35.8 

36.1 

40.2 

37.0 

42.6 

Flour and groats. 

36.7 

35.8 

34.7 

33.8 

36 0 

38.2 

40 2 

39.8 

38.8 

47.8 

Meat and lard fat. 

49.2 

50.2 

47.3 

43.1 

37.1 

36.0 

40.2 

51.2 

43.5 

49.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

79.4 

79.4 

79.3 

79.3 

79.3 

79.2 

85.5 

90.3 

88.6 

90.3 

Products of agricultural industries . 

55,0 

55.1 

53.7 

51.9 

50.6 

50.8 

55.0 

60.3 

56.7 

62.4 

Total agricultural products . 

46.5 

46.3 

45.1 

43.7 

43.0 

43.2 

45.5 

50.1 

46.8 

52.4 

Commodities purchased . 

67.2 

66.7 

66.5 

66.5 

66.8 

66.9 

68.8 

72.1 

70.6 

72.9 

Wholesale products tn general. .... 

54.5 

54.2 

53.6 

52.9 

52.6 

52.7 

54.4 

57.9 

55.8 

59.1 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 











1926 « zoo. 

Plant products. 

81.6 

78.1 

67.6 

60.3 

60.1 

61.2 

58.8 

49.9 

57.4 

57.2 

Ifivestock products. 

56.2 

53.6 

53.1 

55.6 

58.5 

56.5 

58.4 

57.5 

55.4 

57.1 

Industrial products . 

68.8 

67.3 

66.4 

65.7 

65.7 

. 66.4 

66.0 

68.8 

67.4 

70.8 

Wholesale products in general . 

70.0 

67.8 

64.8 

63.3 

63.9 

64.0 

63.6 

61.5 

63.2 

64.4 


I) Calculated by the the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base Z 925 >Z 929 * zoo —- a) Agricul- 
tuzal year: Norway, zst April -31 March; Netherlands, zst July -30 June. — 3 ) Calendar year. 


Prof. Ai,ESSANDRO Brizi, Segreiario generale delVIstituto, Diretiore responsabile, 

ag-Xl-ig3$. 

































MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted tn the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: I excellent, 2 =* good, 3 = average, 4 == bad, 5 — very bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 === good, 
60 ■-» fairly good, 50 = average, 30 == bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden: 5 = excellent, 
4 good, 3 ™ average, 2 == bad, i = very bad; Netherlands' 90 = excellent, 70 =» good, 60 = fairly 
good, 50 == below average; U. S. S. R.: 5 ™ good, 4 =* above the average, 3 =; average, 2 = below 
average, i — bad; Canada: 100 =* crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a 
long series of years; United States: 100 = crop condition which promises a normal yield; Egypt: 100 
= from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average yield of the last five 
years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: loo == crop condition which 
promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


Results of the cereal harvests- 

Wheat. — The estimates of the last wheat harvests of the northern hemi- 
>sphere received by the Institute during the course of December involve only 
slight alterations in the estimates previously issued and they refer only to a 
small number of countries- 

Of the Kuropean countries, only Great Britain, Datvia and Poland have 
revised the provisional estimates of their crops. The first of these has increa.sed 
its figure from 62.3 to 65.0 million bushels while the other two have reduced 
their total by 0.8 million bushels. 

Denmark has issued the first estimate of its crop, indicating a larger produc¬ 
tion than that of last year, a result which was expected to follow the extension 
in the area under the crop. 

The total figure of European production is thus slightly larger than that 
computed a month ago. 

The United States has now published its final production figures, showing 
a .slight increase in the outturn of both winter and spring wheat. Taken togetlier 
they show an upward revision of nearly four million bushels on the provisional 
estimates. The final estimate of the Canadian crop will be made known in 
January. It appears probable that this figure will also show a moderate in¬ 
crease on the figure issued in November, 

As regards the important exporting countries of the southern hemisphere, 
the first estimate of the Argentine crop is now available and a revised estimate 
was issued by Australia at the end of last month. 

In Argentina, according to the latest information issued by the Govern¬ 
ment, not only is there a decrease in the sown area of about a quarter owing 
to the persi.stent drought which obtained during the period of cultivation and 
sowings, but the proportion of the sown area which has yielded no crop is larger 
than the average (16 % as against an average of 10 %); further, the yield of 
the harvested area (12.i bushels per acre) is smaller than that of last year (14.0 
bushels) and also below the average yield (13.i). As a result of the distinctly 
unfavourable weather conditions of this season, the crop, according to the first 
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official estimate, is even below general expectations; it reaches only 144 million 
bushels, compared with 241 millions last year and an average of 228 millions 
in the preceding five years. 

The second estimate of Australian production increases the forecast made 
in October by 5 million bushels, as a result of the better harvest returns obtain¬ 
ed in Victoria and South Australia. 

These revisions bring about a decrease of about 20 million bushels in the 
total world wheat production as it was estimated a month ago. 


World Wheat Production (i). 

(Million bushels). 


YEARS 

E 

Import¬ 

ing 

countr¬ 

ies 

Curope 2 ) 

Export¬ 

ing 

countr¬ 

ies 

Total 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 

2 ) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 

3 ) 

U.S.S.R. 

1923-27 Average .... 

920 

323 

1,243 

1.210 

1 

275 

402 

108 

143 

3,381 

694 

1938 . 

976 

433 

1,409 

1,492 

399 

342 

116 

168 

3,926 

807 

1939 . 

1,073 

378 

1,451 

1,139 

221 

384 

136 

134 

3,465 

694 

1930 . 

917 

445 

1,362 

1,323 

273 

456 

115 

221 

3,748 

989 

193^. 

973 

462 

1,435 

1,271 

264 

407 

131 

197 

3,705 

753 

1933 . 

1,213 

279 

1,492 

1,197 

286 

393 

140 

225 

3,733 

742 

1933 . 

1,291 

455 

1,746 

822 

345 

421 

122 

184 

3,640 

4 ) 1.018 

1934 . 

1,214 

336 

1,550 

3 ) 790 

288 

431 

151 

140 

3,350 

4 ) 1,117 

Forecast 1935 . 

1,168 

375 

1.543 

887 

191 

445 

130 

147 

3.343 



i) Not including China, Iran, Turkey and Iraq — 2 ) Not including U.S S.R — 3 ) Data calculated taking 
into account that the crop of Canada is officially coiisideied as underestimated by ncaily 6 million bushels - - 
4 ) Probably over-estimated 


The variations in the forecast of the crops of the different continents have not 
hitherto been considerable, except in the case of Argentina; the Argentine crop, 
however, is appreciably smaller than it was exjjected to be in October when 
the statistical situation of the present year was examined. This element will 
entail modifications in the exportable surpluses which it is proposed to incor¬ 
porate in a later issue of the Crop Report, 


International wheat movements were very slight in volume in August but 
showed an appreciable recovery in September and October. The total is prac¬ 
tically at the level of that of the last two years and corresponds closely to our 
estimate of a total world demand for the whole year of 540 million bushels. 

Imports into European countries in the first three months of this season 
tend to be even smaller than the extremely low totals recorded in the same 
period last year. A weak demand is apparent not only in Continental countries 
but also in the British Isles and, although world export figures for this period 
are at the same level as those of last year, they are the outcome entirely of 
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World net exports of wheat (including flour in terms of wheat), 

(Million bushelb). 


Mouths 

1935-36 

1934-35 

1933 34 

i93«-33 

1931*32 

1930-31 

19 * 29-30 

Augu.st. 

39 

49 

45 

41 

66 

77 

71 

September. 

50 

43 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October. 

51 

50 

46 

62 

74 

84 

60 

November .... . 


43 

41 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December. 


38 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January ... . 


43 

48 

62 

62 

54 

48 

I‘'ebriuiry. 


41 

44 ! 

64 

73 

70 

45 

March. . . 

j 

48 

50 •' 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April . . . \ 


42 i 

35 i 

40 

70 

62 

42 

May . . 1 

••• i 

47 ; 

44 

52 

67 

! 81 

50 

June . 


32 , 

45 ; 

42 

59 

67 

51 

July .i 


33 ! 

46 1 

. 44 

45 

52 

i 53 

Total A uf^wit-October . , ' 

140 1 

142 ! 

142 > 

151 

218 

255 

188 

Total year . . . ,i) 540 

509 

546 1 

633 

799 

824 

628 


i) October I'oreciist 


the demand of the non-European exporting countries, in particular, that of the 
United States, which during the three months, August to October, showed net 
imports of lo million bushels. The figures of the net imports of the various 
European countries in the first quarter of this year are set out in the follow¬ 
ing table. 

Net imports of wheat into Europe {including flour in terms of wheat). 

(Million bushels) 




Year 1935-36 

Year 1934-35 


.MON n IS 

r lilted 
Kingdom 
and Iri->h 
.State 

Other 

Ivuropcaii 

countries 

Total 

F.uropc 

United 
Kingdom 
and Iri&.h 
Free State 

Other 

Kuropean 

countries 

Ti.ta) 

FUiropi. 

August ... 

16 

11 

27 

18 

14 

32 

September 

15 

13 

28 

20 

16 

36 

Octofier 

21 

15 

36 

. . 

18 

13 

31 

Novell! hei 



17 

12 

29 

Decern be i 




20 

12 

32 

January. 




12 

10 

22 

l‘'cbru<irv . . 




16 

10 

1) 1 

26 

March 

I 



20 

31 

April 




17 

10 

27 

May 




22 , 

10 

32 

June 




18 1 

10 

28 

July . 



1 

19 j 

13 

32 

Total August-October . . 

52 

39 

91 

56 ; 

43 

: 99 

Total year 

I) 224 

I) 132 ; 

I) 356 

217 ’ 

141 

358 


i) October Forecast. 


The first information on autumn sowings for harvest in 1936 is now reaching 
the Institute. It indicates that in most European countries and in the U.S.S.R., 
sowings were put in the ground in good conditions but in Eastern Europe sowing 
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was hindered bv the drought, especially in Romania and Bulgaria where it is 
expected that a fairly appreciable contraction will result in the winter wheat 
area. In the British Isles, on the other hand, field operations have been delayed 
by the excessive rain of the autumn. On the whole, the indications are that 
the acreage under wheat in Europe will be about equal to that of last year. 

The first estimate of the area sown to winter wheat in the United vStates 
reveals the expected slight increase in comparison with last year, sprouting was 
thought to have been satisfactory in the greater part of the wheat belt, rain 
having fallen in quantities sufficient to meet the needs of growth, in a few areas, 
though these are not of great extent, and on the Pacific coast germination was 
hindered by drought 

The situation of sowings in India is normal but, at the beginning of Dec¬ 
ember, the crops were in need of rains, especially in the Punjab. 

Rye, — The preliminary estimate for Denmark and the revisions made by 
Poland and Uatvia in Europe and by the United vStates in North America result 
in slight increases in the preliminary estimates of the crops of the two conti¬ 
nents. In the southern hemisphere, an extremely poor crop is reported bv 
Argentina, which, however, produces only verv modest quantities. 


World prodticHon of rye (i). 

(Million bushels) 



Euiopc 

North 

America 

South 

Aiticnca 

Tot il 

ir s s u 

Average 1923-27 

807 


b 

876 

858 

Year 1928 

905 

51 


9bb 

7()o 

) 1929 

941 

47 

5 

99^ 

80 ^ 

» 1930 

925 

b? 


997 

929 

> 1931 

770 

59 

1 1 

826 

S()(> 

» 1932 

933 

47 

1 i 

99 5 


» 1933 

1,00^ 

25 


f 0^8 

9‘)2 

> 1934 

894 

ZI 

zo 

935 

7 

> 1935 

88b 

69 

8 

903 



(i) Excluding U. S S. R., China and Turkey 

World rye production, excluding the crop of the T" S ts R , is shghth 
larger than that of last year and practically equal to the average of the five 
preceding years Production in the Soviet Union Wtis plentiful, a figure has not 
yet been issued but it will probably be aiipreciablv larger than that of iqjq 
Barley. — The various revisions of the preliminar} figures of a number of 
European countries show small increases, which, however, only shghtly aftect 
the total production of the Continent. Attention should be drawn to the good 
results experienced in Denmark as shown in the first estimate, which has just 
been made known, and which reveals a larger crop than was expected in this 
country The European crop, on the whole, though better than it was exiiec- 
ted to be a few months ago, is to be ranked with those of poor years It 
is the smallest obtained in the last seven years, with the exception of that of 
1931 which, moreover, is only slightly below it 
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The good results in North America are confirmed by the final estimate of 
the United States. 

No modification has been made in the preliminary figures of the African 
crop which indicated that production is very low as a result of the poor yields 
secured in Morocco. 

In Argentina, barley is the only cereal to show an almost insignificant 
decline in area in the present year, but the crops have undergone serious drought 
damage and the outturn is barely half what it was last year. 


World production of barley (i). 

(Million bushels). 



Europe 

North 

America 

Asia 

Africa 

S. America 
and Oceaniii 

Total 

U.S.S.R. 

Average 1923-27 . . 

• • <^43 

276 

266 

96 

37 

1,318 

239 

Year 1928. 

• • 744 

473 

234 

II5 

37 

1,603 

262 

» 1929 . 

. . 827 

38 ^> 

271 

IIQ 

31 

i.f '34 

331 

>' 1930. 

. . 758 

441 

253 

96 

32 

1,580 

312 

» 1931 . 

. . ()«C) 

271 

253 

106 

37 


239 

19.32. 

• • 77 <' 

386 

257 

no 

35 

1,584 

230 

« I 9 S 3 . 

• • 776 

221 

253 

106 

55 

1,411 

35S 

» 1934 . 

• • 717 

184 

257 

133 

60 

1,351 

312 

» 1935 . 

. . 694 

3S1 

262 

92 

41 

1.470 



(i) Excluding U. S. S. R., China and Ttirkey. 


Notwithstanding the slight increase brought about by the latest estimates 
in the total European production and the confirmation of the large North Amer¬ 
ican crop, the 1935 world barley crop remains mediocre. Larger than the small 
crop of 1934 by 9 %, it is, nevertheless, still 3 % short of the average of the 
years 1929 to 1933. 

Oats. — In the case of this cereal, the modifications in the production esti¬ 
mates previously known and the new estimate of Denmark do not affect the esti¬ 
mate of total European production as they offset each other completely. Pro¬ 
duction in 1935 is thus confirmed as mediocre, remaining slightly below that 
of last year and about 10 % below the average of 1929 to 1933. 

With their final estimate, the United States further increased the total 
of the oat crop by about eleven million bushels, thus confirming a very plentiful 
crop. The forecast for Argentina is, on the other hand, very low, being barely 
half that of last year. 


World production of oats (i). 

(Million bushels of 32 lb.). 



l^'urope 

North 

America 

Asia and 
Africa 

S America 
and Oceania 

Total 

r .s.R. 

Average 1923-27 . . . 

. . . 1,715 

1,702 

41 

76 

3,534 

779 

Year 1928. 

. . . l,88i 

1,798 

41 

96 

3,816 

1,135 

» 1929 . 

... 2,060 

1,419 

41 

103 

3,623 

1,084 

» 1930 . 

. . . 1.709 

1,729 

48 

96 

3,582 

1,145 

» 1931 . 

. . . 1,695 

1,474 

34 

nM 

3 , 3«6 

758 

» 1932 . 

. . . 1,853 

1,660 

34 

10.^ 

33 '> 5 C> 

772 

» 1933 . 

. . . 1,938 

1,061 

34 

96 

3.129 

1,061 

»» 1934. 

. . . 1,695 

868 

41 

103 

2.707 

1.302 

» 10^5 . 

. . . 1,674 

T. 0^7 

34 

69 

3,414 



(1) Excluding U. S. S. R., China and Turkey. 


* St. 12 Ingl. 
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Notwithstanding the large crop in North America, the world oat crop in 
1935, excluding that of the U. S. S. R., is below average owing to the mediocre 
or poor results obtained, in the other continents. It is appreciably larger, 
however, than the poor crops recorded in 1933 and 1934. 

G. Capone. 


CEREALS 

Germany: Crop condition on i December, expressed according to the method 
used by the coimtry and compared with that on i November 1935 ^^d on i December 
1934 was as follows: winter wheat, 2.5 (2.5 and 2.3); winter rye, 2.5 (2.6 and 2.3); vdnter 
barley, 2.5 (2.4 and 2.4); winter spelt 2.3 (2.5 and 2.2). 

Austria: During the first half of November the temperature was rather mild and 
the sky cloudy. After the middle of the month the temperature fell and there was 
moderate rainfall. During the third decade of the same month there was thick fog 
in the valleys and night frosts. 

The winter cereals are growing in sati.sfactory conditions on the whole. On 
I December crop condition was as follows: winter wheat, 2.0 (against 2.2 on 
I November 1935 and 2.1 on i December 1934); winter rye, 1.9 (2.1, 1.9) and winter 
barley, 2.0 (1.9, 2.0). 

Bulgaria: During November the weather was rather dry and cold, and there was 
rain only at the end of the month. These conditions were not at all favourable for 
the sowing of winter cereals and these operations were finished ratlier hurriedly. 
Following this dryness and cold the germination of the seedings was not miiform. 

Spain: The sowing of winter cereals was done, on the whole, very late and luider 
bad conditions because of the drought and the condition of the gromid. Germination 
was irregular; nevertheless, helpful rains fell at the end of November, and soil 
moistiure is now sufficient. 

In several parts the acreage devoted to barley was larger, while the wheat acreage 
was reduced. 

Irish Free State: The weather during November was almost continuously wet, 
with cold and stormy spells and some night frosts. 

The bulk of the crops was already brought in and threshed. Late threshings were 
impeded. 

Field work was greatly hampered and thrown back about a fortnight. The sowings 
of winter wheat were held up to the end of the month in most cases. The seedings al¬ 
ready sown germinated satisfactorily. 

France: The weather between 15 November and 15 December was very rainy 
and relatively mild, particularly between the end of November and 10 December. 
Frosts were few and slight. Snow fell at only a few points of the country and did 
not remain on the ground. The persistent rain hindered sowing, particularly in the 
south-west and west and in the centre where wheat was sown after roots. Moreover, 
the latest sowings did not sprout satisfactorily and the crops suffered to some extent 
from the excessive moistiure. Fine dry weatlier set in about the 10 or 15 December, 
according to district. Hitherto, damage to crops has been very slight. The sprouting 
and growth of crops is satisfactory. It is reported, however, that in several areas the 
delay in work will not allow sowings to be completed and that the acreage will 
probably be less than it was expected to be and thus a little smaller than that of 
last year. 




Germany . . . . i 

Austria. 

Belgium . . . . | 
Bulgaria . . . , i 
Denmark .... 

Spain. 

Bstonia .... 
•Irish Free State . 
Finland . . . . i 

France . 

Bttgl. and Wales. 
Scotland .... 
•Northern Ireland 

Greece. 

Hungary .... 

Italy. 

latvk. 

Uthuania. . . . 
Luxemburg . . 
Malta ... 
Norway .... 
Netherlands. . . 
Poland ... 
Portugal . . 
Romania . . . 

Sweden. 

Switzerland i). . 
Czechoslovakia 2 ) 
Yugoslavia . . . 
Total Burops . . 

•U.S.S.R. . 


Canada. ... 
United States 

Mexico. 

rotei /ifortkAmor, 
Chosen .... 

Indja. 

Japan . 

Manchukuo . . . 
•Syria and Leb. . 

Tuikey. 

Total As$a . . . 

Algeria. 

•Cyrenaica. . . . 

Egypt . 

Eritrea. 

•Kenya . , . . 
French Morocco . 
Tripolltania. , . 
Tunisia .... 
Total North Africa 

Argentina . . . 

•Chile. 

•Uruguay .... 
Un. of South Afr. 

Australia .... 
*Ncw Zealand 6) . 

Gaam> Torats . 


111.7 112.8 
93.8 97.6 

100.0 117.3 
103.5 114.8 
106.2 103.3 
m.9 104.9 

119.4 127.4 1 


1,117,358 839.80(M 



24.119 

23.985 

25,936 

100.6 

... 1 

93.0 

164,383! 

3) 

31 . 0004 ) 32,968 4) 

37,780 

94.0, 

82.1 

259.8001 

3) 

18.826 4 ) 9381 4 ) 

19,841 

202.8, 

94.9 

106.866 


1,199 

1,224 

1,258 

98.0 

95.4 

6.167 


75,144 

67,458 

84,815 

m.4 

88^ 

532,216 


801 

789 

824 

101.6 

97.2 

5.849 


34,485 

35,992 

32,516 

95.8 

106.1 

217,818 


1.626 

1,589 

1,280 

102.3 

127.0 

29,233 



2,042 

3.441 



20.635 


V 388 

1,175 

1,170 

i69.7 

iio.i 



5.482 

7.625 

7.231 

71.9 

75.8 

54.05B 


44,436 

48,037 

45,292 

92.5 

98.1 

327,593 


4,005 

4,068 

3.839 

98.4 

104.3 

18.695 


52 

22 

20 

233.3 

257.4 



1,463 

1,442 

1,595 

101.5 

91.8 

25*933 


11 

15 

14 

75.0 

78.9 

66 


45 

44. 

48 

104.3 

94.4 



3.210 

3.018 

2,885 

106.4 

111.3 

10,673 


30 

25 

22 

120.0 

133.3 

106 


1.829 

1,947 

1,952 

93.9 

93.7 

10,362 


10,548^ 

10,515 

10J07 

100.3 

102.3 

65S35 

/ 5 ) 14.209 5 ) 18.812 5 ) 

19.701 

75.5 

72.1 1 


14)11.913 

4) 17.155 4) 

17,459 

69.4 

68.2 \ 

OD.4Z 1 


2,051 

2,120 

1,684 

96.8 

121.8 

,. « 


1.201 

1,099 

1,054 

109.4 

114.0 

... 



1,423 

1,375 



10,722 


11.945 

12,494 

15,710 

95.6 

76.0 

84,000 


246 

231 

274 

106.7 

89.6’ 

... 

1)233,637 

234,593 

349,543 

99,6 

93.6j 

2,031,757 


18,078 16.795 


9,748 

9,268 

8.935 

363,029 

351,456 

350.187 

48.721 

47,660 

33.645 

34,392 

23.463 

50,253 


14.540 

14,751 

96*094 

99,711 

93,165 

545,984 

531,558 

536,185 

31,158 

43.528 

30,526 


179 

84 

43.221 

37,276 

44,718 

no 

129 

54 


601 

522 

’1*7.787 

39,586 

27.944 

176 

231 

132 

17,269 

13,779 

12.662 

109,721 

134,529 

116,036 

144,033 

240,667 

228,312 


30,129 

27.991 

,. • 

10,671 

10.373 

17.870 

15,343 

11,170 

140,000 

134.431 

184,471 


5,933 

8,298 


99 . 1 ! 242.9 

82.3 91.4 

92.8 135.7 
107.2 188.3 

im i98.3 
114.1 94.2 

121.6 109.9' 
81.0 149.5 

91.6 108.2 

87.7 I8K0 

57.7 60.6 

141.8 239.3 

88.2 1714 
95.5 lOU 

64.4 103.6 
126.0 89,2 

81.7 105.2 

113.9 135.0 

124.2 114.4 

107.0 86.2 

99.9 103.1 


99.3 77.3 

106.8 75.6 

185.8 80.5 

93.9 84.6 

1132 77.1 

105.2 109.1 

103.3 103.7 

102.2 144.8 

146.6 68.4 

‘ 96.4 96.7 

102.7 lOlB 

71.6 102.1 

115.9 *96.7 

85.7 203.8 

‘44.9 * 6 i 7 

76.2 1533 
125.3 136.4 

81.6 m 

59.8 63.1 


116.5 1603 
104.1 75.0 


3383,7071 3,722,234 100,1 914 


See not es on page 934> 
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Rye. 


f 

1 f) area 

1 f) FRODUCTIOE 

' COVNTRXKS 


1935 

1934 

Average 

1939 
to 1933 

1939/30 
to 1933/34 

1935/36 

1935 

1934 

Average 

1929 
to 1933 

1929/30 

tOi933/34 

1935 

J934 

Average 

1939 

to 1933 

1939/30 

toi933/34 

^ 1933/36 

1935/36 

1934/35 

1934 

1934 / 


1933/36 

1934/35 

1935/36 

1934/35 

1934 

1934 / 

Aver. 


I x.ooo acres 

1935 

M 100 


1,000 centals 

x,ooo bushels 

1933 

xoo 

■■too 

Oennany. . . . 


11,198 

11,097 

11,257 

100.9 

99.5 

166.522 

167,720 

174,628 

297,362 

299,501 

311,837 

99.3 

95.4 

«Attitrla .... 


930 

943 

940 

98.6 

99.0 

12,952 

12.666 

12.425 

23.129 

22,618 

22,187 

1023 

104.2 

Bdgiuin . . 


525 

528 

561 

99.5 

93.6 

10,803 

12,444 

12.012 

19.291 

22,222 

21.449 

86.8 

89.9 

Bttigatia .... 


433 

494 

570 

87.7 

75.9 

4,350 

3,605 

5,524 

7,767 

6,438 

9.865 

120.6 

78.7 

* Dtomark.... 


391 

377 

346 

103.7 

112.9 

6.290 

6,048 

5.317 

11,232 

10,801 

9.495 

104.0 

118.3 

Spain . . 


1,401 

1,426 

1,512 

98.3 

92.7 

10,705 

12.078 

12,565 

19,116 

21,567 

22.438 

88.6 

85.2 

Bitoaia . . . 


357 

364 

358 

98.2 

99.9 

3.619 

5,076 

4,064 

6,462 

9,064 

7,258 

71 3 

89.0 

*Itlsh Free State . 



2 

3 

... 


... 

37 

60 

... 

67 

107 



^;Blnkad .... 


613 

609 

532 

100.6 

115.2 

7.917 

8.705 

7,139 

14,137 

15,545 

12,748 

90 9 

110.9 

^ Bsaoce. 


1.663 

1,694 

I) 1,776 

98.2 

93.6 

16.229 

18,471 

18,322 

28,961 

32,984 

32,718 

87.9 

88 6 

. 


185 

182 

162 

101 6 

114.1 

1.698 

14,912 

1.381 

13.653 

1,105 

16,739 

3,031 

2,466 

1,974 

122.9 

153.6 

lihxagary .... 


1,548 

1,586 

1,590 

97.6 

97.4 

26.629 

24.381 

29,891 

109.2 

89.1 

Italy. 


272 

278 

297 

97.8 

91.6 

3,509 

3,140 

3.652 

6,267 

5.607 

6.522 

111.8 

96.1 

-fcatvia .... 


668 

663 

610 

100.8 

109.6 

8.022 

9,078 

6,190 

14.326 

16,210 

11,053 

88.4 

129.6 

, X4tliuanta . . . 


1,236 

1^25 

1,194 

100 9 

103.5 

13.562 

14,745 

12,186 

24,219 

26,331 

21,761 

92.0 

111.3 

taieuburg . . . 


19 

19 

19 

981 

99.5 

256 

307 

258 

456 

548 

461 

83.3 

99.1 

'^t^orway. . . 


15 

15 

17 

105.9 

90.7 

258 

221 

272 

460 

395 

486 

116.6 

94.7 

Btetherlands . . 


502 

463 

445 

108.5 

112.8 

8,188 

11,081 

8,604 

14.621 

19,788 

15,365 

n.9 

95.2 

Inland . . . 


14.302 

13,934 

14,276 

102 6 

100.2 

144,929 

142.506 

144,863 

258.802 

254,476 

258.684 

101.7 

100.0 

♦Pbrtugal . . . 



348 

401 




2.751 

2.573 


4,913 

4.595 


... 

Ilomanla .... 


960 

912 

913 

105 4 

105 2 

7.126 

4,653 

8.241 

12,724 

8,308 

14.717 

lu] 

86 5 

« Sweden .... 


557 

581 

561 

95.8 

99.3 

9.700 

11.577 

8,927 

17,322 

20,674 

15,940 

83 8 

108.7 

Switzerland . . 


35 

35 

47 

1000 

75.0 

686 

695 

835 

1,224 

1,242 

1,491 

98.6 

82.1 

Csechoslovakia . 


2.493 

2,442 

2.578 

102.1 

96.7 

36,121 

33,583 

40,875 

64,502 

59,969 

72.991 

1076 

88.4 

yngoslavia , . . 


623 

613 

607 

101.7 

102.7 

4.323 

4,305 

4.670 

7,720 

7,688 

8.339 

100 4 

92.6 

TtM Eutope . . 


40,926 

40,480 

41,168 

101.1 

99.4 

492,677^ 

497,738 

509,413 

879,778 

888,823 

909,670 

99.0 

96.7 

•tr.s.s.B.. . . 

w) 

58,519 

w) 58 474 

w) 64,626 

100.1 

90.5 

... 

443,792 

494,543 

... 

792.488 

883,114 

... 

... 

Canada .... 


769 

735 

919 

104.6 

83.7 

5.942 

3,037 

5,953 

10,610 

5,423 

10,630 

1956 

99.8 

united States. . 

3) 

4,063 

4) 1,942 

4) 3,104 

209.2 

130.9 

32.424 

8,985 

19,694 

57,900 

16,045 

35.167 

360.9 

164.6 

T«talNorthAmer. 


4,832 

2j677 

4,023 

180.5 

120.1 

38,366 

12,022 

25,64? 

68,510 

21,468 

45,797 

319.1 

149.6 

Turkey . . . 


591 

602 

635 

98.1 

93.0 

6,191 

5,370 

6.614 

11,055 

9,590 

11,811 

115.3 

93.6 

Algeria 


3 

3 

4 

82.0 

76.2 

14 

25 

23 

25 

45 

41 

550 

60.7 

Aigentina . t . 

/5) 

\4) 

1.750 

583 

5) 2,134 

4 ) 1.324 

5) 1,477 

4) 819 

82 0 
441 

118.5 

71.2 

, ! 
J 3.086| 

8,841 

4.270 

5,512 

15,787 

7,624 

349 

72.3 

UaAND Totals . 


46,935| 

45,086 

46,649 

104.1 

100.6 

i 

540,334 

523,996 

545,967 

964,880 

935,713 

974,943 

103.1 

99.0 


See notes on page 934 
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Barley. 


C0UNTRIB8 


Gersuny . 
Austria 

Belgium . . 
Bulgaria .... 
Denioark 

Spain. 

Estonia . . 
•Irish Free State 
Finland . . . 

Prance ... 

Engl and Wales 
Scotland . . . 
•Northern Ireland 
Greece . 

Hungary 

Italy 

I.<atyia 

Lithuania 

Luxemburg 

Malta 7) . 

Norway 

Netherlands . . 
Poland . 
•Portugal 
Romania 
Sweden . 
Swit/eiland 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 

TaUd Eufop$ 

Canada . . . 
United States . 

Total North A met 

Chosen 

Japan 

•Syria and Leb 
Turkey . . 

Total Asia . 

Algeria 
•Cyrenaica . 
Egypt , 

Eritrea . 

French Morocco 
Tnpolitania, . 
Tu^sia . . 

Total Africa 

•Argentina . 

•Chile . . 
•Uruguay 

•New Zealand 6) 


Grand Totals . 


t) Area 

t) Production 

1935 

X934 

Average 
19*9 
to 1933 

1935/36 

X935 

X934 

Average 
19*9 
to 1933 

1935 

1934 

Average 

19*9 
to 1933 

0 / *935 

1935/36 











1935/36 

1934/35 

19 * 9/30 

1934 

Aver 

1935/36 

1934/35 

19 * 9/30 

1935/36 

1934/35 

19 * 9/30 

1934 

Aver. 

» too 



to 1933/34 

1934 / 



to 1933^34 



to 1933/34 

1934 / 

1935 




*935 

n 100 







1 1,000 acres 

» 100 


1,000 centals | 

1,000 bushels 1 

*=> roo 


3,966 

4,030 

3,876 

984 

102 3 

73,970 

70,634 

69.410 

154,107 

147,156 

I44.b07 

104.7 

196.6 

402 

412 

416 

97.6 

96 S 

5,992 

6,498 

5,998 

12.464 

13,539 

12.497 

92 2 

99.9' 

99 

93 

83 

1073 

1199, 

2.425 

2,325 

1,919 

5,052 

4.843 

3.998 

104 3 

126.4 

SOI 

566 

602 

88 5 

83 l| 

6.211 

4,133 

7,184 

12.941 

8,610 

14.966 

150 3 


851 

841 

890 

1012 

95 5 

24,229 

21,072 

22,436 

50.478 

43,900 

46,743 

1150 

\m 

4,536 

4.752 

4.629 

95.5 

980 

43,712 

62,145 

50,358 

91,068 

129.471 

104,914 

703 

86.8 

258 

257 

272 

100 5 

951 

2,112 

2.533 

2,480 

4,401 

5,277 

5,167 

83 4 

BS2 


143 

114 




3.254 

2,588 


6.779 

5,391 

-.. 

i04.5 

329 

325 

298 

ioi 1 

1103 

3,816 

4,600 

3,653 

7,951 

9,583 

7,611 

830 

1.795 

1,610 

1,834 

99 2 

979, 

23.658 

22.797 

24,221 

49.288 

47,496 

50,461 

1038 

97.7 

792 

861 

976 

92 0 

81 r 

14,694 

16,285 

17499 

30 613 

33,927 

36,456 

90.2 

84.0 

77 

96 

85 

80 0 

90 9, 

1,702 

2.016 

1.761 

3.547 

4.200 

3,668 

84.4 

96,7 

3 

2 

2 

1276 

192 a 


57 

35 


118 

74 ; 


lib 

544 

526 

508 

103 3 

107 V 

5,049 

4,316 

3.759 

10,518 

8992 

7.83l| 

1170 

1,181 

1.181 

1,167 

1001 

1013 

12.680 

11,992 

14,640 

26.418 

24.983 

30 501 

105.7 

86.6 

481 

491 

546 

980 

880 

4.410 

4.472 

5,386 

9,187 

9,318 

11 . 221 ! 

986 

81.9 

477 

445 

451 

1072 

1058 

4,511 

4.801 

4,297 

9,398 

10.001 

8.953 

94 0 

105.0 

507 

6 

503 

495 

100 7 

102 4, 

5,317 

5,598 

5.210 

11,076 

11,663 

10,^ 

950 

102.0 

6 

10 

99 4 

66 1 ! 

86 

89 

129 

179 

185 

2681 

96 7 

66.9 

5 

5 

6 

946 

75 4 

65 

114 

133 

136 

238 

277 

572 

493 

153 

147 

137 

104,3 

112 1, 

2,818 2.547 

2,274 

5,870 

5,307 

4,738 

1106 

123.9 

98 

80 

64 

1231 

154 1 ! 

2.555 

2,182 

1,643 

5,323 

4,546 

3.422 

1171 

1556 

3.018 

2,909 

3,033 

103 8 

99 5 

32,505 

32,025 

32.78f 

67,720 

66 719 

68,309 

101.5 

99.1 

124 

183 



972 

9491 


2 024 

1.977 

.. 

*46.8 

4,079 

4,332 

4.720 

942 

864' 

20 367 

19,210 

43,553 

42 431 

40,021 

90.737 

1060 

258 

247 

303 

1045 

850 

4632 

4,756 

5,068 

9,650 

9,9081 10,559 

97 4 

91.4 

14 

14 

18 

1000 

789 

223 

224 

280 

465 

467 

583 

996 

79.7 

1.594 

1,632 

1,735 

97 7 

919 

23,400 

22 804 

28,8491 

48,752 

47,510 

60,104 

1026 

81.1 

1,044 

1,042 

1,056 

100 1 

98 8 

8 279 

9,038 

9,095 

17,248 

18,829 

18 948 

916 

9IJ) 

j 27,065 

27,603 

28,210 

980 

959 

329418 

339,206 

364,023 

686301 

706,689 

758,394 

971 

90,5 

3.886 

3.612 

4.538 

1076 

856' 

42.006 

30,596 

43,103 

87 512 

63.742 

89,798 

1373 

975 

3 ) 12 858 4) 7.095 4) 12,194 

1812 

105 4 

140.160 

56.807 

119,079 

292,000 

118,348 

248,081 

246 7 

117,7 

16 744 

10,707 

16,732 

1564 

1001 

182,166 

87.403 

162,182 

379,512 

182,090 

337,879 

2084 

112.3 

2 549 

2.179 

2 403 1170 

1060 

25,960 

23,097 

20.455 

54 085 

48.120 

42.616 

1124 

1269 

1,919 

1,860 

2.088 

103 2 

919, 

37,732 

35,139 

36 771 

78,610 

73 207 

76 607 

1074 

1026 

715 

611 

810 

1170 

88 3 


5,351 

8,032 


11,148 

16,7341 


84.8 


3.977 

3.435 



28.468 

36,856 

33.552 

59,310 

76,785 

69,901| 

*772 

§) 8 445 

8,016 

7,926 

1053 

1065 

92,160 

95,092 

90,778 

192005 

198112 

189,124 

%9 

lOlJ 

3,047 

3.131 

3.431 

97 3 

88 8 

15,432 

21,482 

16,569 

32,151 

44.755 

34.^9 

7! 81 

93.1 

151 

110 

84 

137 4 

178 8 

292 

26^ 


608 

551| 

1158] 

966 

281 

284 

342 

98 7 

82 1 

5.021 

4,336 

5.200 

10*.461 

9.033 

10,834 

62 

47 

53 

132 6 

1157 

276 

251 

280 

574 

524 

583 

1096 

98.4 

3.988 

3,844 

3.344 

103 8 

1193 

12,782 

33,516 

23,174 

26.631 

69.826 

48279 

381 

55.2 

272 

247 

282 

1100 

96 5 

1,213 

661 

650 

2,526 

1,378 

1.355 

1833 

186.4 

1.532 

1,186 

1,221 

129 2 

125 4 

8,819 

3,307 

4.630 

18,372 

6.890 

9,645 

266 7 

190,5 

9,182 

8,739 

8,673 

1051 

1059 

43,543 

63,553 

50,503 

90,715 

132,406 

105,215 

685 

86J 

IS) 1.940 5) 2 .OM 5 ) 1.530 
U) 1.287 4 ) 1.677 4) 1.054 

96 3 
76 8 

1268 
122 2 

} 10.582 

19,533 

11,116 

22,047 

40,695 

23.159 

542 

95J 

161 

147 

163 

1092 

986 


1826 

2,461 


3,803 

5,127 



33 

23 

12 

1415 

2720 


148 

80 


308 

166 


... 

26 

29 

26 

922 

1021 


242 

342 


505 

713 

... 

... 

1) 62,723 

56,742 

62,595 

110.5 

100.2 

657,869 

, 604,787 

1 1 

678,602 

1 1 

1,3703180 

1 

1,259,992 

1,413,771 

108.8 

j 



See notes on page 934 , 
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f)AMA 

t) PaoDuenoN 




Average 

1 0 / 

X935 



Average 



Average 

% 

CdtTNXaXBB 

X9SS 

1934 

1929 
to X9S 

1 1935/36 

1935 

X934 

19*9 
to 1953 

1933 

1934 

19*9 
to 1933 

1935/30 

•— 




— 

... 

— 





X9S5/S« 

X934/33 

x9a9/30 

X934 

Aver. 

19851S0 

1934/35 

X 929/30 

1935/36 

1934/35 

19 * 9/30 

1934 

Aver. 




to 1933/34 

1934 / 



to 1933/34 



to 1933/34 

1934 / 





X933 

■■ 100 







1933 

-»zoo 



1,000 acres 

■■ xoo 


1 1,000 centals 

1 x,ooo bushels 

xoo 


Oanoany .... 

6,902 

7,773 

8,317 

88.8 

83.0 

118390 

120,204 

144,830 

369,967 

375,634 

452.591 

98,5 

81.7 

Auatrfa .... 

742 

748 

759 

m 

97.7 

9,196 

10.285 

9.155 

28,736 

32,141 

28,610 

89,4 

tOO.4 

Belgium .... 

710 

726 

720 

m 

98.7 

14,771 

17,781 

15,853 

46,159 

55.566 

49.539 

83.1 

93.2 

Bui^iia .... 

268 

317 

328 

84.5 

81.6 

2,041 

1,642 

2,559 

6,379 

5,133 

7,997 

124.3 

79.8 

Denmark. . . . 

909 

943 

960 

96.3 

94.6 

23,043 

21,766 

22,132 

72.008 

68,019 

69,163 

105.9 

104.1 

Bpain. 

1,619 

1,932 

341 

1.917 

83.8 

84.5 

11,904 

16,576 

15,083 

37.200 

9.467 

51.807 

10.994 

47,133 

9,885 

71.8 

78.9 

95.8 

Ijetonia .... 

342 

361 

100.4 

94.8 

3.030 

3.518 

3,163 

86.1 

ntlih Flee State . 

... 

583 

640 

s« 4^ 

,,, 

.. * 

12,564 

13,860 

44*189 

39.262 

43.312 


ioii 

Mdud .... 

I.I7I 

1,173 

1,106 

99.9 

105.9 

14.140 

17,115 

13.72Q 

53,485 

42.875 

82.6 

Ftanee. 

8.202 

1,418 

8.210 

1,402 

8.444 

1.672 

99.9 

97.1 

101.596 

25.491 

96.660 

108,686 

29,479 

317,484 

79,660 

302.060, 339.642 
78.120' 92.106 

105.1 

102.0 

93.5 

86.5 

England Wales, 

101.2 

84.8 

24,998 

Bootland .... 

826 

816 

862 

101.2 

95.9 

15,254 

14,448 

15,519 

47,670 

45,150 

48.496 

105.6 

98.3 

^Horthem Ireland. 

273 

28^ 

296 

97.5 

92.1 

... 

6.143! 6,011 

t • • 

19,198 

18,783 


T - 

furnace ..... 

358 

336 

322 

106.7 

111.2 

2,822 

4.893 

2.172 

5.718 

2.012 

6.787 

8,818 

6,787 

17,869 

6.289 

21.210 

1*29.9 

85.6 

140.2 

72.1 

Hungary .... 

553 

552 

619 

lOOj 

89.3 

15!291 

Italy . . . . 


1,049 

1,182 

99.9 

88.6 

11,358 

10.803 

13,164 

35,495 

33.758 

41,137 

105.1 

86.3 

Utvia . ... 

622 

742 

779 

110.8 

105.5 

8,508 

8.567 

7.399 

26.587 

26.770 

23,123 

99.3 

115.0 

tithuaiua . . . 

824 

812 

891 

101.5 

92.5 

8.769 

8,372 

8,612 

27.404 

26.163 

26.911 

104.7 

101.8 

tnxemburg. . . 

67 

67 

72 

100.0 

92.7 

1,010 

1.002 

1,012 

3,904 

3,156 

3,133 

3,164 

100.7 

99.8 

Norway .... 

215 

226 

238 

95.3 

90.4 

3,824 

3.887 

11,949 

12,146 

12.201 

98.4 

97.9 

Netherlands . . 

320 

323 

364 

99.1 

87.7 

5,785 

6,337 

6.728 

18,078 

19,8031 21,024 

913 

86.0 

Poland .... 

5.525 

5.412 

5,424 

100.7 

101.9 

56,853 

56,234 

55,927 

177,663 

I75,730| 174.770 

101.1 

101.7 

•Portugal . . 

... 

402 

431 


... 

... 

2,461 

1,898 


7,691 

5.932 


-, * 

Romania .... 

1,970 

2.044 

2.369 

%.4 

83.2 

13,089 

12,418 

20,438 

40,904 

38,806 

63,867 

m.4 

64.0 

Sweden .... 

1,657 

1,628 

1,618 

101.8 

102.5 

26,676 

27,147 

25,007 

83.362 

84,835 

78,146 

98.3 

106.7 

Switzerland . . 

25 

25 

45 

100.0 

55.0 

460 

449 

806 

1,439 

1.404 

2,517 

102.4 

57.1 

Caechoslovalda . 

1,898 

1,936 

2,041 

98.1 

93.0 

22,644 

25,992 

32.044 

70,763 

81.224 

100.136 

87.1 

70.7 

Yugoslavia . . 

919 

916 

928 

100.3 

99.0 

6,126 

7,351 

6,794 

19.144 

22,972 

21.231 

83.3 

90.2 

Tate/ Europe . . 

39,309 

40,449 

42J38 

97.2 

92.8 

511,673 

521,444 

570,808 

1,598,972 

1,629,509 

1,783,763 

98.1 

89.6 

1 

Canada .... 

14,097 

13,731 

13,051 

102.7 

108.0 

141,565 

109.181 

117,865 

442.392 

341.190 

368.327 

129.7 

120.1 

United States . . 

3) 39.714 

4) 30,172 

4) 39.201 

131.6 

101.3 

382.400 

168,284 

352.048 

1.195,000 

525.889 

1,100,151 

227.2 

108.6 

Total North Amer, 

53,811 

43,903 

52,252 

122.6 

103,0 

523,%5 

277,465 

469,913 

1,637,392 

867,079 

1,468,478 

188.8 

111.5 

^Sytlaandlfebanon 

30 

32 

29 

93.7 

104.7 

*5,664 

318 

246 


994 

768 



Turkey .... 

... 

449 

390 

... 


3,501 

3.275 

’1*7,699 

10.939 

10.234 

1*61.8 

\ i72.9 

Algeria . . . 

440 

450 

554 

97.8 

79.4 

2.756 

3,804 

3,710 

8.612 

11.889 

11.594 

72.4 

* 743 

Flench Morocco. 

72 

66 

1 83 

109.2 

86.6 

439 

606 

677 

1,371 

1.894 

2,115 

72.4 

64.8 

•Tunisia .... 

74 

86 

86 

j 85.7 

85.9 

... 

441 

666 

... 

1,378 

2.081 


... 

Tate/ Africa . . 

5/2 

516 

637 

99.0 

80.5 

3,195 

4,410 

4,387 

9,983 

13,783 

13,709 

72.4 

72.8 

Argentina . . . 

/5) 2,9531 
U) 1.386| 

5) 3.529 
4) 2.200 

5) 3,672 
4 ) 2,022 

83.7 

63.0 

80.4 

68.6 

{ 11,023 

21,385 

21.071 

34.447 

66,827 

65,846 

51.5 

52.3 

•Chile. 

244' 

236 

189 

243 

163 

129.0 

100.3 


1,511 

710 

2,221 

791 


4,723 

2,219 

6.941 

2.470 



fUtuguay .... 

193 

122.4 

144.8 

... 

... 


... 

•New Zealand 6) . 

344 

336 

361 

102.3 

95.3 

... 

756 

1,406 

... 

2.363 

4.393 

... 

... 

GKand Totals . 

§) 95,467 

1 

87,517 

97,639 

109.1 

97.8 

1,055,520 

828,205 

1,069,454 

3,298,493 

2,588,137 

3,342,030 

127.4 

98.7 


(f ) tht ytaxs indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double years to the southern, -o' 
*) Countries not included in the totals. ~ §) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in some 
countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of area. w) Winter crop. ~ s) Spring crop. — x) Including 
Ipclt end meslin. — 2 ) Including spelt. — 3 ) Area expected to be harvested. — 4 ) Area harvested. — 5 ) Area sown. — 6) The area 
ilgttres include also those for feeding and ensilage. — 7) Barley and meslin. 
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According to the preliminary estimate, area cultivated to millet this year was 
about 37,600 acres against 32,700 in 1934 and 37,700 on the average of the five years 
ending 1933; percentages, 115.0 and 99.9. The corresponding production is esti¬ 
mated at about 338,000 centals against 234,500 and 270,000; percentages, 144.3 
and 125.3. 

Area cultivated to buckwheat this year was about 740,000 acres against 759,000 
in 1934 and 787,000 on the average of ^ve years ending 1933; percentages, 97.4 and 
94.0. The corresponding production is estimated at about 6,628,000 centals against 
7,243,000 and 7,665,000; percentages, 91-5 and 86.5. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The weather during November was generally 
unfavourable for agricultural operations. Excessive rainfall, accompanied by strong 
winds approaching gale force at times, was experienced over the whole country. Ex¬ 
cept for a few frosts in the middle of the fourth week of the month, mild conditions 
prevailed tliroughout November. 

Autumn cultivation and sowing were practically impossible except on light land, 
and in many districts the low lying areas have been flooded. Owing to these con¬ 
ditions, all work on the land is not so forward as usual and at the end of Novem¬ 
ber considerable areas still remained to be sown. Unless weather conditions improve 
soon it is thought that the acreage imder winter wheat will be smaller. 

The early sown wheat crops have, however, germinated well and the brairds were 
generally -vigorous and healthy. 

The December estimates of the production of wheat, barley and oats both in 
England and Wales and in vScotland (see Tables) all show upward revisions of the figures 
issued in the previous month. 

The results of the wheat threshings in Northern Ireland gave satisfaction in most 
instances and yields in the main will exceed the average, although they are below the 
average recorded for the 1934 f^^ason. The threshing of oats was pUvShed forward 
during the spells of favourable weather and fair progress was made. The yields in 
most instances have given satisfaction and were above the average, while the quality 
of the grain is mostly good. The barley thresliings were very good and the yields 
should be well up to average dimensions 

Hungary: During the four weeks from 16 November to 14 December the weather 
was very variable. Temperature was relatively high and rain frequent and abmidant. 
Towards the end of this period there were falls of snow. 

The early sowings, with the exception of those in several provinces of the Great 
Plain, were covered with snow when they were already vigorous. The weaker sowings 
have improved slightl)’, owing to the mild, and moist weather. The late sowings are 
rather weak and imeven. Winter barley, which had yellowed, is, as rcvsult of the 
favourable rains, again developing vigorously, 

Latvia: November was characterised by an extreme drought. During the last 
decade of the month snow fell for the first time, but it only remained a few days. Dur¬ 
ing the first fortnight the temperature was above normal and during the second 
fortnight there were slight frosts. 

The acreage sown with winter cereals this autumn has been reduced and it is esti¬ 
mated that in the case of rye the reduction is equivalent to jo % and in the case of 
wheat to 18 %, compared with the figmres for last year. 

According to the reports of the agricultural corres: ondents, at the beginning of 
December in 43.3 % of the cases winter wheat was in average condition, in 30.0 % 
above average and in 26.7 % below average. The corresponding figures for ty^ were 
36.0 %, 41.2 % and 22.8 %, 
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Poland: The area sown this autumn to winter cereals, in comparison with last 
year, is 99.8 % for wheat, *106 % for rye and 98.6 % for barley. 

In the autumn weather conditions were on the whole favourable to the development 
of winter cereals. According to 88 % of the reports of the agricultural correspon¬ 
dents, soil moisture was sufficient and according to 91% of the reports, the frosts have 
not damaged the crops. 

Compared with the situation on 15 October, the crop condition of cereals dur¬ 
ing the succeeding month did not undergo any perceptible changes either in the country 
as a whole or in the different provinces. 

The crop condition was as follows: 

1935 1934 

15 Nov. 15 Oct 15 Nov. 


Wheat.3.5 3.5 3.7 

Rye.3.6 3.6 3.9 

Barley.3.4 3.5 3.5 


Towards the end of November in the eastern part of the country there was snow 
to a depth of about 4 inches. The snow fell on a frozen soil. 

Romania: During the last decade of November there was rainfall in nearly all 
parts. In the Carpathian zone of the Bucovine and in the departments of the north 
of Moldavia and Bessarabia there was precipitation in the form of snow. Temperature 
fell perceptibly, but remained, however, above the average. The more intense frosts 
were foimd only in the north of the coimtry. At the bcgimiing of December the soil 
appeared to be sufficiently moist in the principal areas producing winter wheat, with 
the exception of the south of Bessarabia where, particularly in the province of Ce- 
tatea Alba (which normally has a wheat acreage greater than 250,000 acres), lack 
of moisture still persisted. 

Tillage for spring sowing was continuing in the greater part of the coimtry. 

At the begitming of December crop ^condition of winter wheat was satisfactory 
in Transylvania, Oltenia, Muntenia, m the greater part of Dobruja and in the north 
of Moldavia and Bessarabia. In the five departements of Moldavia, along the river 
Barlad and in southern Bessarabia, growth was rather backward: a great part of the 
sowings which were done early were destroyed by drought, while late sowings had 
not sprouted. 

Satisfactory weather conditions at the end of November justified the confident 
forecasts that the sowings in the chief growing areas will start the winter well de¬ 
veloped. 

Yugoslavia: The variable but mainly dry and cold weather of November, was 
on the whole favourable to winter cereal sowing and towards the middle of the month 
this work was finished. 

The rain and snow, though slight, were favourable to the gennination of the ce¬ 
reals which were already sown. 

U. S, S. R.: According to official information the total harvest of cereals and 
legumes for seed during the present year is estimated at 1,986,000,000 centals as against 
1,971,000,000 centals in 1934 1,695,000,000 centals, the average for the preceding 

five years. Thus this year's quantities show an increase of 0.8 % and 17.2 % on these 
figures respectively. 

During the second fortnight of November cold weather predominated and at 
the beginning of December, the greater part of the European area and a conside¬ 
rable part of the Asiatic were covered with snow. During the first decade of 
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December, the temperature rose, and the snow line moved north of Kiew, Voroneje 
and Stalingrad and passed into the Asiatic part of the Union. 

On crop condition, only fragmentary information is available and this only 
refers to a small number of localities. 

Argentina: The latest monthly report of the Department of Rural Economy and 
Statisticts of the Ministry of Agriculture of Buenos Aires, issued on 22 November, con¬ 
tains the following information on the wheat crop. 

Province of Buenos Aires. — The rains of the middle of November 
improved the condition of the wheat crop in the north and east In the southeast¬ 
ern part of the Province, the dry weather and high winds were beginning to injure the 
crop once more, but in this area also, the rains of the middle of the month affected an 
appreciable improvement in the situation. In the central part of the Province, where 
earlier varieties predominate, earing was complete and satisfactory. In the Bahia Blanca 
district, crop condition was critical until the recent rains fell but the latter only .slightly 
mitigated the serious losses of sowings. The crops in the we.st were in good condition 
but the plants were backward. Prospects were poor in the districts bordering on the 
Pampa. In the Province as a w^hole, the weather conditions prevailing up to the middle 
of November were marked by frequent, warm and northerly winds, sudden changes of 
temperature and drought and were not favourable to the crops. An improvement 
occurred in the situation after the rains which fell between the 15 and 22 November. 

Province of Santa*P'e. — Uneven growth was the chief feature of * 
the crop and a less tlian average yield wus indicated. In the central and northern parts 
of the Province the crop was a month late. The early varieties were ripening and reap¬ 
ing had begun in some places. In the south earing was complete in the greater part 
of the area sown and normal yields were expected. 

I* r o V i n c e of Cordoba. — The early varieties were in goo<l condition 
though development was not up to normal. The later varieties, however, showe<i very 
uneven earing. For the Province as a whole, the yield was expected to be nearly ave¬ 
rage 

Province of K n t r e Rios. — The crop was generally late and the 
plants were deficient in grow’th. Frequent rains fell between the middle of October 
and the middle of November and improved the situation vrhich had become ver^^ cri¬ 
tical. Yields slightly below the average and a production smaller by one fourth w^ere 
expected. 

Province of Santiago del Estero. — Prospects were rather poor 
in all parts of the I^rovince except the irrigated areas where a plentiful crop was 
ex}:)ected. 

National Territory of the Pampa. — The rains of the second 
half of October give grounds for expecting an improvement in the wheat crop but the 
weather conditions prevailing up to 20 November w^ere characterized by warm winds, 
mist and sudden falls in temperature at night and the.se neutralized the good effect of 
the rains. In the south, yields will not be more than 3.5 to 4.5 centals (6 to 7 bushels) 
per acre. In the Province as a whole, the loss of sowings amounttd to 40 % of the 
area sowm. 

Chile: In November the condition of the crops w^as generally satisfactory, although 
red rust had caused some damage. There are pro.spects of an abundant harvest of 
wheat and the supply will probably exceed the domestic demand for consumption 
and seed. 

United States: The area sown to winter w^heat is estimated at 47,520.000 acres 
agaiUvSt 44,530,000 acres last year and an average of 43,408,000 acres in the five years 
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1929-33. This shows an increase in sowings this year of 6.7 % compared with 1934 
and of 9.5 % compared with the average. Crop condition on i December was estimated 
to be 78.2 % of the normal against 77.8 % in December, 1934. 

The area sown to rye is estimated at 6,336,000 acres compared with 6,159,000 acres 
last year and an average of 5,021,000 acres, the increase being 2.9 % and 26.2 % respec¬ 
tively. Crop condition on 1 December was 69.1 against 80.4 on i December 1934. 

Mexico: Weather conditions have been generally favourable to preparatory work 
on the land, to sowing and to the germination of the seedings. 

Uruguay: The new estimate of the acreage sown under wheat for the period 
1935-36 shows a diminution of about 24,700 acres on the figures given in the August 
report; nevertheless the revised estimates show an increase of 9 4 % on the figures of 
T934-35 and 14% on the average for the preceding five years. Crop condition at the 
beginning of November was generally satisfactory. In several producing centres 
grasshoppers have been notified and it is feared that the crops will suffer 

Japan: Winter wheat and barley germinated evenly. Weather conditions were 
favourable. 

Palestine: Not for some years has the agricultural season opened under such 
favourable conditions. Early and well-distributed rains caused a very regular germin¬ 
ation of all “ afir ” sown cereals and subsequent falls have given farmers the opportun¬ 
ity of turning over their farm lands under excellent conditions. 

Both ploughing and sowing is being energetically pursued. A slight interruption 
was caused in the northern areas owing to the heavy falls of rain but towards the end 
of November fine weather enabled the farmers to proceed wdth their work The condition 
of crops in the Beersheba and in th .7 southern and south-eastern ar(‘as of (raza is 
excellent and the area under cereals is expected to be appreciably larger than that of 
last season. 

Algeria: During November rains were fairly frequent but very irregular, parti¬ 
cularly in the coastal area and the Tell. .\11 areas, however, had sufficient rainfall to 
give adequate moisture to the soil and good weather allowed work to ])roceecl actively 
in the best watered zones. The earlier delay, caused by the drouglit at sowing time, 
was made good, and the sowings are rather forward as far as crops cultivated by Europ¬ 
eans are concerned and those cultivated by natives are going forward normally. The 
progress of sowing has been favoured by the weather conditions. 

Egypt: Sowing of wheat started at the end of October in limited areas and has 
been in full swing during November so that the general cultivation is over in many 
provinces. In the rest of the areas the sowing is still in progress. Irrigation and 
manuring are proceeding in some of the early cultivations. Oermination and growth 
are satisfactory. 

About three quarters of the areas allotted to barley have been completely sown, 
while the rest of the sowings are in progress. Irrigation is progressing in early culti¬ 
vations. Germination and growth are satisfactory. 

Kenya: Favourable rains fell iii October and dry weather was sub.sequeutly desired 
for harvesting. Both quality and quantity of the wheat crop were expected to be good. 

French Morocco: November was relatively dry and mild. Sowings, carried on 
actively after the rains at the end of October, were slowed down as result of the relative 
dryness. In the central and southern areas rain was awaited before sownngs could 
be resumed, except in some localities where they could be made in dry soil. Even in the 
irrigated areas of the south, work was slackened. Preparatory tillage and manure 
treatment were reduced this year, as a result of the unfavourable economic condi- 
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tions; yields and quality of the crops will be now more or less affecte<i and the j^ood 
rcvSults obtained by the distribution of selected varieties will be reduced. On the 
other hand, the action of the native societies has been of importance this year, for it 
has prevented a great reduction in land under wheat cultivated by natives. Except in 
the southern regions and in eastern Morocco, wliere the effects of the'drought were parti¬ 
cularly felt, cereal sprouting was good and in the Meknes region completely satisfactory. 

Tunisia: November was sufficiently dry, particularly in the centre and the south, 
while temperature was normal. In the north (ist, 2nd and 3rd regions) sowing operat¬ 
ions by Europeans were almost finished at the end of the month and they were done 
under excellent conditions. They were proceeding also on native holdings. Sprouting 
was good. 

In the south persistent drought resulted in a great reduction of sowings and in 
the 5th area they were almost nil. The development of the seedings is unsatisfactory. 

Union of South A frica: October was a comparatively dry month practically through¬ 
out the T'^nion, although good rains fell in a few districts, and light showers in others. 
In most di.stricts of the Transvaal, Orange Free State and Natal drought conditions 
prevailed, and in parts of the Cape Province the urgent need of rain was also felt. On 
the whole the weather during the month was very changeable, hot weather being follow¬ 
ed by cold spells, and in some districts late frosts did considerabU* damage to crops 
vStrong winds also prevailed in many parts 

(rood rains fell in the .south coastal and vSeveral other areas of the Cape Province, 
but on the whole the rainfall was inadequate. Wheat (Tops in many areas were ad¬ 
versely affected by drought and it was anticipated that yields would not be as good 
as was at first cx])ected Nevertheless, the wheat crops on the whole w(T(‘ still promi¬ 
sing, especially on irrigated lands, and some excellent and record yields wiTe expected. 
Rust made its appearance at various places and cairsed some damage, but it was esti¬ 
mated to be unlikely tlnat the wheat crop as a whole would be affected much thereby . 
Harvesting had begun in most districts and some farmers had already’ finislu'd reaping 
their early* wheat cro]>s 

In the Orange Free State rain fell in many districts. Hail accompanied the 
rain in places and did some damage to crops On the whole the wheat crops were 
less promising than in the previtms month l)ecause of wheal lice and to a lesser extcmt 
drought and hail In a few districts good y ields were still exp(‘oted 

C<nuparativcly little rain fell in Natal during the month and in most districts 
of this Province drought conditions prevailed Tixcepl in a few districts, the* dnmght 
cemtinued also in the Transvaal 

At the close of the month, good general rains were falling in many* part.s of the 
T'^nion. Some swarms of locusts were reported in the Union, but thev had not 
done much damage as far as the reports refer. 

Australia (Telegram lO December): The wheat crop is 111 good condition in the 
southern section of Western Australia but only mediocre in other parts of this State. 
A fairly good yield is expected in South Au.stralia and an average yield in New vScnitli 
Wales. In Victoria the yield is expected to be very* jileiitiful. 

MAIZE 

Argentina: The most recent report, published on 22 November, ol the Depart¬ 
ment of Rural Economy and Statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture at Buenos Aires 
contains the following information on the crop condition of maize in the different re¬ 
gions of the country. 
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Province of Buenos Aires. — In the Northern region, low tem¬ 
peratures impeded the development of the crop, which in general, however, remained 
in a vigorous condition. In the west 80 % of the maize area was sown, but the crop 
was late and it was expected that grasshoppers would cause damage. In the south¬ 
eastern zone, sowing operations were impeded by the hardness of the soil, while in 
all the other zones of the province work was proceeding actively. 

Province of Santa Fe. — Crop condition was good in the north and 
was improving on the south. Germination was vigorous and work was being carried 
on in a normal manner. 

Maize, 



1 Area 

PRODUCTION 




Aver. 

% *935 1 


1 Average 


1 Average 

% 1933 

Countries 

1935 

1934 

19*9 



1935 

1934 1 

Z9SQ 

X93S 

1934 i 19*9 






to 1933 

X934 

Aver- 



to 1933 


! to Z933 

1934 1 

Aver- 






age 







age 


1 z,ooo acres 

■■ TOO 

« zoo 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 1 

*• looj 

— zoo 

Austria . . 


160 

151 

100.9 

107.0 

2.615 

i 

3,418: 

2.794I 

4,669 

6.104* 4.989 

1 

76.5! 

93.6 

Bulgaria . . 

1.775 

1.692 

1,7% 

104.9 

98.8 

22.244 

17.411; 

19,583 

39.722, 31,091; 34.970 

127.8: 

113.6 

Spain . . . ' 


1,072 

1,067 

100.3 

100.7, 

15,931 

17,3681 

14,971 

28,448 

31,015 26,733 

91.7; 

106.4 

Prance . . . 

831 

839 

840 

99.0 

98.9, 

11.747 

11,241; 

11,076 

20.977 20.073 19.779 

104.5 

106.1 

Hungary { 

2,879 

2.777 

2.764 

103.7 

104.2 

31.659 

46,2561 

39,508 

56,535 

82.600, 70.550; 

68.4; 

80.1 

Italv ^ ^ 1 

3.251 

3.293 

3,332 

98.7 

97.6 

50,819 

64,510; 

54.205 

90,749: 115,197 96.794 

78.8 

93 8 

Italy 2) , 

366 

385 

291 

95.0 

125.7 

- - 

6.059, 

3,367 


10,820 6,013, 



•Poland. . . 

231 

223: 232 

103.5 

99.6 


1,670 

1,961 


2,982 3.502, 



Romania. . 1 

12.773 

12.368 

11,653 

103.3 

109 6 

105.822 

106.840' 

121,329 

m .%9 

190.786 216,659 

99 0 

87.2 

•Switzerland. 

2 

2 

3 

100.0 

79.1, 


55; 

68 


99 121| 



Csecho- ( 3) 


218 

337 

88.5 

57.2 

2,581 

3.539 

5,158 

4,609 

6,319 9,211 

72.9, 

50.0 

Slovakia) *4} 

179 

141 

— 

127.3 

- 1 

1,320 

1,909 

— 

2.357 

3,409, - 1 

69.11 

— 

Yugoslavia . ^ 

') 6,738 ') 6,671 

6,230 

101.0 

108.1, 

52,023 

113,6311 

84.599 

92,898 

202,912 151.070| 

45.8, 

61.5 

Canada . . 

168 

161 

142 

104.3; 

118.0 

4.348 

3.807, 

2.976 

7,765 

6.798 5.314 

114.2, 

146.1 

United States 

•)92.727,’)87.795 

n03.353 

105.6| 

89.7 

1.233,680 

771,191 1,394,160 

2.203.000 

1.377.126 2.489,572 

160.0 

88.5 

•Manchukuo. 

... 

2,774 

2.397 

... j 


39.683 

32.597, 

36.7% 

70.863! 58.209 65.547, 

121.7 

108.1 

•Turkey. . . 


1,079 

951 


... 

10.337 

10,783 

11,013 

18.460 

19,255, I9.667| 

95.9, 

93.9 

Algeria . . j 

17 

19 

23 

91.ll 

74.5, 

132: 

158: 

13^ 

236 

282 249 

83.8 

94.9 

•Egypt . . , 1 

8) 1.583 8) 1,628 

8) 1,926 

97.2' 

82.21 


9) 34.653'9) 39,391 


9) 61,880'q) 70.3411 



Eritrea . . > 

10 

28 

24 

35.4 

40.8 

”'79i 

194 

206 

142 

346 368 

40 9 

38.5 

Kenya 10) . j 

129 

123 

174 

104.8 

74.0, 

2.208; 

1.939 

2,463 

3.942 

3.462 ' 4.398, 

113.9 

89.6 

French Mo¬ 







! 



'' 



rocco ... 

1 

996 

986 

771 

101.0 

129.1, 

2.793 

5.425 

3,021 

4.988 

9.688 5.395; 

51.5 

92.4 

Total . . . 

123,723 118,202 

132,657 

104.7;' 

93.3 

1 

1,538,68111,166,928 1,756, ISSj 

2,747^9;2,083,799 3,136,051 

131.9; 

87.6 


• Not included in the total. — i) Spring crop [maggengo) —- 2) Summer crop {ctnquanhno). — 3) Crop 
grown alone. — 4) Mixed crop. — 3) Area sown- — 6) Area expected to be harvested. — 7) Area harvested. — 
8) Nth variety only, which, however, repre.sents practically all the maize grt)Wn in Hgypt — 9) Total production 
(nth and sefi varieties). — 10) Cultivation by Europeans. 


Province of Cordoba. — Sowings were in full swing. The recent 
rains were favourable for growth. In the province ais a whole an increase was expected 
in the area sown compared with’ that of last year, some of the area intended for 
wheat and flax being sown to maize because weather conditions were very unfavou- 
rable for the sowing of the two former crops. 

Province of Bntre-Rfos. — First seedings sprouted in a uniform 
manner and were growing vigorously. In all the province, cultivation, favoured by 
the weather, continues actively. 

Province of vSantiago del Estero. — Sowing was done under 
good moisture conditions. Germination was normal. In the Pampa territory sowing 
was done slowly, particularly in the north where more moisture was desired. 
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Mexico: In the producing areas of the north and the centre it is anticipated 
that the harvest will be smaller than that of last year, because of the damage done 
to the crop by the excessive rains. 

Java and Madura : The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Rconomic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details concerning maize 
area*— 

1935 1934 

acre'' acres 


Area harvested in October. 337,300 428,000 

Area harvested from i January to 31 October. 4,582,600 3,800,000 

Area of standing crops at the end of October . 1,732,000 1,746,600 


Ef^ypt: Late plantations of mh maize are progressing towards complete maturation. 
Harvesting has been in full swing during this month. It is over in the south of the 
Delta, while in the north of the Delta and Middle Egypt about three quarters of the 
crop are already harvested. In Upper Egypt, however, early and general plantations 
are still being harvested. The yield is expected to be 6 above the average 

Kenya: Weather conditions were fav^ourable in October and a good crop was 
expected. 

Union of South Africa. Comparatively dry conditions prevailed in October 
throughout the greater part of the Union. In a few districts where good rains were 
received farmers commenced ploughing operations In most districts, however, it was 
too dry to plough, and in some parts when it rained, the farmers were not in a position 
to plough owing to the poor conditions of their trek-oxen. 


RICE 

Argentina According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to rice in 1934- 
1935 is alxnit 38,200 acres against 47,200 in t<H3-34 15,100 on the average ot 

the five years ending 1932-33; percentages, 80 8 and 253.4. corresponding production 
is estimated at about 770.000 centals (1,710,000 bushels) again.st 739,000 (1,642,000) 
and 232,000 (515,000); percentages, 104 2 and 33T.<) 

British Guiana In October weather conditions were favourable. Reaping of 
the autumn rice crop continued. 

7 aiwarr Growdng conditions of .second crop rice are average. 

India: In Bengal during the second half of November and the first half of December 
the weather w^as dry. The harvesting of winter paddy w^as progressing 

In Bihar and Orissa also the weather w^as dry except for light rains about the 
middle of November. In the first decade of December harvesting of winter paddy 
was being completed. 

In the Central Provinces, during the second and third decades of November and 
the first week of December, the weather was clear and cool. Rice was being harvested 
and threshed. 

In Assam, during the second half of November and the first half of December, 
the weather continued to be seasonable. Crop prospects were fair. 

In Madras heavy rains fell during the first half of November in the Carnatic and 
the south of the Presidency. In the second part of the month rain was moderate, 
while in the first week of December there was no rain. The transplanting and sowing 
of rice were progressing. 
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The district estimates for the second provincial forecast on the rice crop in Burma 
for 1935-36 are summarized in the following table:— 


Area sown 


Area estimated as destroyed | 
Area likely to mature (i. e. ^ 




Current 

figures and 



year’s 

corresponding 

final figures 



figures 

estimate of 

for last 




last year 

year 



acres 

acres 

acres 

Lower 

Burma 

9,667,400 

— 28,200 

— 35,000 

Total 

Burma 

12,420,700 

— 259,400 

— 267,000 

Lower 

Bimna 

92,900 

— 67,900 

-f 17,100 

Total 

Burma 

186,300 

+ 53,100 

— 151,500 

Lower 

Burma 

9,574.500 

— 96,100 

— 52,100 

Total 

Burma 

12,234,400 

— 312,500 

115,500 

conditions as they stood at 

the end of 

October, The 


area expected to mature in Tower Burma was 116,500 acres more than was shown in 
the first forecast and 52,100 acres less than the actual matured area of last 3’ear. 
The crop was generally in good condition, and prOvSpects were very favourable. In 


Rice. 



1 

Arba 
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KOUGO KICB 



COUNTRIBS 

1935/36 

1934/35 

Aver¬ 

age 

19*9/30 

to 

^933/34 

%xg 

1934/ 

1933 

35/36 

Aver¬ 

age 

1935/36 

*934/35 

Average 

19*9/30 

to 

1933/34 

1935/36 

1934/35 

Average 

19*9/30 

to 

1933/34 

•/. 19 

1934/ 

*935 

35/36 

Aver¬ 

age 


1 x.ooo acres 

■■ 100 

— xoo 

1,000 centals 

x,ooo bushels of 45 lb. 

100 

mm 100 

Bulgaria 

19 

20 

18 

94.7 

102.7 

380 

404 

348 

844 

898 

772 

94.0 

109.3 

Spain. . . . 

114 

114 

118 

100,5 

96.8 

6,510 

6.473 

6,596' 

14,467 

14.384 

14.657 

1p0.6 

98.7 

Italy . . . . 

340 

323 

345 

105.1 

98.4 

14,494 

13.602 

14,701, 

32.209 

30.226 

32.669 

106.6 

98.6 

United States 

789 

781 

890 

lOl.O 

88.7 

17,100 

17.233 

18,784 

38.000 

38.296 

41,742 

99 2 

91 0 

Chosen . . . 

4,127 

4,195 

4.073 

98.4 

101.3 

73,045 

68.402 

68.163 

162,319 

152,001 

151,471 

106.8 

107 2 

India i). . 
Indo ' China : 1 

78,161 

78.712 

79.211 

99.3 

98.7, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

Annam 2) .{ 

961 

945 

1.000 

101.7 

96.1 


7,540 

7,592 


16,755 

16,870 



Tonkin 3) 

1.236 

1,156 

1,208 

107,0 

102.3 

14.037 

12.801 

14.429 

31,192 

28,446 

32.063 

109.7 

*97.3 

Japan . . . 

7.855 

7.772 

7,906 ■ 

101.1 

99.4 

233.472 

212.116 

250.969 

518,815 

471,359 

557,697 

110.1 

93 0 

Taiwan 4) . 

733 

713 

664 1 

102.8 

110.3 

17,710 

17.985 

14.453 

39,354 

39.965 

32,117 

98.5 

122.5 

Egypt . . 

488 

1 

407 

336 

120.1 

.45.3I 

15,905 

11,304 

8.920 

35.344 

25.120 

i 1 

19,823 

1407 

178 3 


i) Second e^itimatc. — 2) First half-year — 3) Rice ot the fith month. — 4) First crop. 


Upper Burma the standing crops were in [fair to good condition, cultivation having 
"been retarded by a prolonged break in the rains in August-vSeptember. The rains 
appeared to have stopped at the end of (October, but started again early in Novem¬ 
ber, causing breaches over a wide area in the dry zone of I'^pper Burma. The extent 
of the damage in that part of the Province is not yet known, Imt so far as can be 
ascertained the Lower Burma crop as a whole has not been affected adversely, while 
areas replanted after the earlier floods have benefited considerably. 
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Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details concerning rice 
area:— ♦ 




1934 

Area harvested in October :— 



Wet padi. 

326,400 

357,»oo 

Dry padi. 

2,200 

3,000 

Area harvested 1 January to 31 October.— 



Wet padi. 

7,<g)2,6oo 

7.77S.500 

Drv padi. 

(^}7,<>oo 

<J51 ,<joo 

Area of standing crop at the end of October — 



Wet padi. 

787,000 

8(^0,300 

Drv padi. 

2 1 7,000 

237,000 


liniish Malaya: Rainfall in September was deficient in most areas and especially 
in North Kedah, the central and south districts of Province Wellesley, Kelantan and 
Southern Pahang; in these zones nurseries were lost and planting operations delayed. 
In parts of Krian also the abnormally dry weather hindered planting, while in most 
other parts of Perak clearing and transplanting operations progressed satisfactorily. 
In Negri Senibilan the padi was generally making good gro'wth and an average crop 
was anticipated In Malacca planting was nearly completed except in the coastal 
areas of the Jasiii district. In Kelantan the dry wecdher during September rendered 
possible a second weeding of the dry padi crop which was expected to give a good 
yield, but wet padi nurseries on dry land sites were in a number of cases killed by 
drought. In Northern Pahang transplanting was complete in the riverine area and 
was well advanced eLsew’liere. Shortage of water, how'ever, caused irregular and 
slow^ growth, and localized flooding tow^ards the end of the month wwsened the crop 
condition. In Southern Pahang also growdh vs^as poor owing to drought. In Pahang 
I'kist weather conditions were more favourable and the padi in the ]>lanted areas was 
reported to be doing well 

In (October the weather was normally cooler and wet except in Kelantan wdiere 
rainfall w%as .slightly deficient, and in the T,arut di.strict of Perak [and the Idpis district 
of Pahang, w'here rainfall W’as considrably above the average. Elinor floods causing 
little damage wx^e reported in loc'alized areas of Ktdah and Pahang The timely 
change in the weather relieved the situation in Kedah, Province Wellesley and Krian 
and enabled tran.splanting to be practically coinpletid and the standing crop to make 
good ])rogre.ss. 

Similar conditions were reported in the remainder of Perak e.xcipt in a few' 
areas wdicre the unfavourable weather had hirdtrtd jflarting operations or afTected 
croj) condition. In Malacca planting w'as almost completed and the standing crop 
on the whole made good progress except in certain areas where damage was caused 
by floods Til Kelantan condition of the dry padi crop was satisfactor}* and good 
yields w’cre anticipated. Prospects for the wet padi crop, although not bright, 
improved considerably with the arrival of w*etter weather In Northern Pahang 
transplanting was practically completed, wiiile in the down-ri\er areas the padi was 
beginning to ripen. A fair crop was expected. 

Siam: In the first report for the new rice crop, i<>33-30, published last month, 
the area planted in 60 provinces as at the end of September was stated to be 13,1 2 1,000 
acres, against 7,160,000 acres at the same time last year However, later information 
revealed that 99 districts, wdiich had last year about 2,(>20,000 acres of cultivable land, 
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failed to report at the end of September, and this accounted for the heavy decrease 
in the total area planted. 

According to telegraphic ^reports received in November by the Department of 
Agriculture and Fisheries of Siam from 6o provinces, it appears that at the end of October 
7,082,000 acres were planted, as against 7,626,000 acres at the same time in 1934, and 
7,366,000 acres in 1933* It should be noted that reports were still missing from 9 
districts. The area damaged was 580,800 acres, compared with 412,400 acres at the same 
time in i934» ^^<1 306,000 acres in 1933. The damage was chiefly caused by floods 
which destroyed about 444,400 acres. 

The conditions of the crop at the end of October were stated to be as follows 21 
provinces doing well, and 39 provinces fairly well 

Egypt. Harvesting of sefi rice was over by the end of November. Threshing 
and storing are in progress. The unit yield is 14 % above the average. 

By the end of November the harvesting of mlt rice in the early and general 
cultivations was already over, while in the late cultivations it is still in progress. 
It is expected that the unit yield will be g above the average. 


THE POTATO CROPS 

The figures for of the potato crop of France were published during the course 
of this month, but those for Czechoslovakia are not yet available. The h^rench 
crop was not good. The figures for 1935 showed a decrease of about 15 on 
the figures of 1934 and of about 10 compared with the average for the preceding 
five years. Like those of 1930 (511,571,000 bushels), of 1928 (413,874,000 bushels) 
and that of 1926 (409,190,000 bushels), the present crop was one of the least 
satisfactory on record in France for the least ten years. 

For Czechoslovakia, the* third country in the order of importance as far as 
production is concerned, the figures have yet to be published. However, from the 
information available about the weather conditions which prevailed during the 
important period of grgwth, there is reason to believe that the crop is about 
average. 

Tw^o other European countries, which are also large producers of potatoes, 
Cermany and Poland, made fairly appreciable changes in their previous estimates. 
Germany raised its production estimate by almost 18 million bushels which 
makes the 1935 crop now^ equivalent to 87.7 % of last year’s crop and 92.3 
of the average for the last five years. 

For Poland the increase was still greater. It was estimated at 92 million 
bushels and brings the crop of 1935 to a total of about 1,171 million bushels, which 
is equivalent to 95.2 % and 104.9 % of last year’s crop and the average respect¬ 
ively. 

For other less important producing countries, England and Wales and 
Scotland increased their total production by about 7 million bushels, Latvia 
slightly decreased its estimate while Denmark indicated that this year’s crop 
was not as good as last year’s but larger than the average by about 11%. 

We give below the yields per acre of the most important producing countries 
for which figures are available. 
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Countries 


France 

United 


Yield per acre. 

Bushels of 6o lbs 

Average 

1929*33 

232.1 

167.6 

163.6 
107.4 

326.7 
240.9 

264.2 
296.0 

Although the production figures for Czechoslovakia are not yet known, there 
is reason to believe that no great modification will be ^made in the previous 

Potatoes. 


i93'> 

1934 

221.7 

239.2 

167.3 

180.2 

148.1 

175-6 

108.8 

116.4 

253.2 

302.3 

235-4 

263.3 

250.5 

273-3 

265.9 

303-8 


COUNTRIRS 

Asra 

Production 

1935 

1934 

Aver¬ 

age 

1929 

to 

1933 

% 1935 

1935 

X934 

Average 

1929 

to 

<933 

1935 

1934 

Average 

1929 

to 

1933 

% 1935 

1934 

100 

Aver¬ 

age 

«• 100 

1934 

Aver¬ 

age 

-BXCO 

z, 

000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1.000 bushels of 60 lbs 

** ZOO 

Germany 1 

324 

585 

599 

55.4 

54.1 

28,751 

51.851 

65.789 

47,917 

86,417 

109,647 

55.4 

43 7 

6.471 

6.598 

6,434 

98.1 

100.61 

875.452 

979.488 

913,644 

1,459.057 

1,632,448 

1 , 522 , 710 ' 

89.4 

95 8 

Austria . . 

494 

499 

484 

99.0 

102.21 

45.191 

60,613 

58,175 

75,316 

101.020 

96.957 

74.6 

77.7 

Belgium . . 

402 

397 

418 

101.4 

96.31 

60.848 

71,912 

81.905 

101.411 

119,851 

136,505 

84.6 

74.3 

Bulgaria 

36 

35 

32 

101.7 

1132 ! 

2.663 

1.857 

1,413 

4.439 

3,094 

2.355 

143.4 

188.5 

Denmark . 

186 

189 

169 

98.2 

110,(^ 

27.170 

30.269 

24.500 

45.282 

50,447 

40,832 

89.8 

110.9 

•Soain . , . 

1.060 

1,134 

991 

93.4 

107.q 


106.293 

103,223 


177,152 

172,034 



B^tonia . . 

182 

177 

165 

102.5 

1 lO.S 

17,847 

19.668 

18,530 

29,744 

32,779 

30.883 

90.7 

96 3 

Finland . . 

210 

206 

185 

102.0 

113.7 

29,035 

25,119 

21,586 

48,391 

41.865 

35,976 

115.6 

134 5 

France . . 

3.477 

3,484 

3.491 

99.8 

99.^ 

309.065 

367.139 

342.614 

515,099 

611.887 

571.012 

84,2 

90.2 

Engl. & W.. 



483 

95.0 

95.9| 

65.386 

77,034 

69,758 

108,976 

128,389 

116,263 

84 9 

93.7 

Scotland . . 

132 

140 

139 

94.3 

94.7 

19,846 

22.960 

22,104 

33.077 

38,267 

36,841 

86 4 

89.8 

*N. Ireland . 

129 

137 

141 

94.0 

91 . 7 ', 


20.673 

21,293 


34,455 

35.489 



Hungary 

749 

717 

707 

104.5 

105.91 

31,503 

46.709 

39,112 

52,504 

77,848 

65,185 

67,4 

80.5 

•Italy . . . 

1.0021 

1.001 

9531 

100.2 

105.2 


59.672 

49,107 

, . . 

99.451 

81.844 



I^tvia . . 

306 

266 

237) 

115.0 

128.8 

32.213 

31.875 

26.273 

53.688 

53,123 

43,787 

101.1 

122.6 

I,ithuania . 

461 

452 

398 

102.0 

115.9 

40.189 

54,964 

41,234 

66,980 

91,606 

68,722 

73.1 

97.5 

I«uxemburg 

41 

4^ 

41 

100.6 

98.^ 

3,616 

4.308 

4,431 

6,026 

7,180 

7,385 

83.9 

81.6 

MalU . . . 

8 

7, 

7 

116.1 

110.4 

392 

539 

597 

654 

899 

994 

72.7 

65.8 

Norway . . 

123 

120 ' 

118 

102 . 2 ! 

103.7 

18,692 

17,649 

19.630 

31,152 

29,414 

32,717 

105.9 

95.2 

Netherlands 

345 

356 

414 

97.0 

1 83.4 

55.003 

64,820 

73,447 

91,670 

108,031 

122,409 

84.9 

74.9 

Poland . . 

7,002 

6,825 

6.6^ 

102.6 

105.11 

702.480 

737.899 

669,965 

1.170.776 

1,229.807 

1,116,587 

95 2 

104.9 

^Romania. . 

509 

505 

483 

100.7 

105.21 


42.367 

39,367 

. 

70.610 

65,611 



Switzerland. 

112 ; 

112 

115 

100.0 

97.9i 

14.551 

18,629 

15.894 

24.250 

31,048 

26,489 

78.1 

9l‘.5 

Czechosl. j 

99 

97 

87 

102.1 

114.1 

4.436 

6.705 

6,989 

7.393 

11,174 

11,648 

66.2 

63.5 

1.750i 

1 7531 

1,701! 

99.8 

102.8 

... 

204,352 

199,589 


i 340,580 

332,641 


1 

Canada . . 

507 

569 

i 551 1 

89.1 

92.0 

38.786 

48.095 

44.527 

64,643 

80,158 

74,212 

80.6 

87.1 

United States 

3,271 

3.312 

3,188 j 

98.8 

102.6 

213.600 

231,253 

205.370 

356,000 

1 385.421 

j 

342.283 

92 4 

^ 103.0 

Algeria . | 

16 

14 

26 

! 115.2 

62.8 

812 

851 

970 

1.354 

I 1.418 

! 1,617 

95.5 

i 83.7 

19 

1 

20 


91.4; 

74.h 

1,213 

1.407 

1,002 

2.021 

2.345 

; 1.6701 

86.2 

1 121.0 

Eritrea . . 

2) 

200.0 

190.» 

8 

1 ^ 

i ^ 

13 

! 7 

! ^ 

180.0 

: 147.5 

1 

•New Zealand 

23 

23 

25 

99,6 

91.S 


1 2.444 

' 2.950 


j 4.074 

1 4.917 



Totals . . 

25,437 

25,705 

25.176 

98.9 

.0.0, 

^638.748 

1 

j 2 . 973 . 6 i 7 

|2,769.464 

4,397,833 

4.955.943 

1 

4,615,686 

88,7 

95,3 

1 


(1) Area under 500 acres. •— s) Early potatoes. — t) lUite potatoes. 




Sf. iJ In^l. 
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forecast-viz, that the 1935 crop in the northern hemisphere Mill be less than 
the plentiful 1934 crop, and also less than the five year average. It may be 
estimated at about 5,258 million bushels, compared with 5,891 million for last 
year and an average of 5,512 million in the period 1929 to 1933. 

V. B. 


POTATOES 

Spain' The potato crop was on the whole less than the previous one because of 
the great drought during the summer months. It was estimated that this year's will 
be from 5 % to 6 % less than that of 1934, which was 106 million centals (177 
million bushels), but greater than the average production for the last ten years 

France * According to the preliminary estimate, area cultivated to J erusaleni arti¬ 
chokes tliis year was about 337,500 acres against 335,800 in 1934 and 329,900 on the 
average of the five years ending 1933, percentages. 100 5 and 102.3 "The corrcvspond- 
ing production is estimated at about 48,931,000 centals against 40,028,000 and 51,84 r ,000, 
percentages, 99,8 and 94.4. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The harvesting of potatoes had been practi¬ 
cally completed by the end of November, but in some areas, lifting and clamping has 
been difficult and prolonged. The quality and condition of the crop appear to be 
fairly good but in some districts, owing to the wet weather experienced during lifting, 
there are doubts about the keeping capacity of the tubers, and the presence of blight 
and damage by slugs and wire worms has been noticed in supplies already wsent to 
market 

Production this year in Great Britain will be smaller than last year and the ave¬ 
rage yield per acre is also reduced. 

Palestine: The early-sown potatoes under irrigation are showing up well and 
winter sowing is in progress. The first consignment of 137 tons purcliased b\ Gov¬ 
ernment for sale to potato growers arrived during the last w-eek of November and 
50 tons have been distributed in the northern areas and 87 in the south The bal¬ 
ance of 13 tons is for late sowing in the Jerusalem district The second consignment 
of 100 tons is expected to arrive shortly. The demand for potatoes is heavy and 
merchants importing consignments of Dutch varieties for domestic use, are finding 
a ready sale for them as seed. 

Algeria: The fairly frequent and heavy rains during November caused some 
damage in market garden crops, but in general they benefited from this humidity. 
The plants are sufficiently vigorous. 

Tunisia: The heavy rains of October were favourable in the north to the growth 
of all market garden crops, but in the south these have been much reduced oMdng 
to the persistent drought. 

SUGAR 

On the whole, the weather during November was favourable for the lifting 
of beets and for transport to the factories except in some cases where excessively 
wet weather presented difficulties as in some areas of Germany, France, Poland 
and, to a greater extent, in England where some beet fields were waterlogged 
after the heavy rains. 

The figures showing the production of beet-sugar presented in the table are 
substantially the same as those published last month, the data received sub- 
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sequently entailing no considerable modifications. Decreases have occurred only 
in the estimates of Bulgaria and Great Britain and increases only in those of 
Denmark and Latvia. The figure for the total beet-sugar production of Europe, 
however, is now slightly below that given a month ago. According to official 
information, the estimate of the production of sugar in the U. S. S. R. has been 
increased as a result of the large production of beet. The estimate of sugar 
production in the United States is, on the contrary, reduced, yields in this country 
being below expectations. 

As in previous years, this issue of the Crop Report contains the monthly 
production figures from the beginning of the sugar year to 30 November, com¬ 
pared with the figures of last year, for all countries which publish these data, as 
well as the estimates of total sugar production. 


Production of Beet Sugar {raw). 


COUNTRIES 

Production 
( i Sept.' 3 o November) 

Total production 

THE SEASON 

UURING 

% X 933-36 

1935-36 

1934-35 

1935-36 I) 

X934-35 

Average 
1929-30 
to 1933-34 

X934-35 

■■ xoo 

Average 

roo 

Thousand centals | 

Germany. 

2 ) 10.433 

12 ) 

11.531 

35371 

37.104 

38.134 

95 

93 

Austria. 

2.882 


3.002 

4.068 

4.921 

3,390 

83 

120 

Belgium. 

— 


— 

5,567 

5,859 

5,412 

95 

103 

Bulgaria . 

285 


43 

397 

47 

821 

838 

48 

Denmark. 

— 


— 

5,181 

1.984 

3,651 

26) 

142 

Spain 3 ). 

2 ) 958 


1,430 

4.938 

7,496 

6,136 

66 

80 

Irish Free State. 

758 


265 

2,138 

1,643 

513 

130 

417 

Finland. 

143 


137 

176 

262 

102 

67 

173 

France. 

16.395 


17.300 

21397 

26,959 

21.875 

79 

97 

Great Britain . 

7.334 


8.212 

12,125 

14,664 

8,385 

83 

145 

Hungary . 

2 ) 1.181 

2 ) 

1.800 

2,183 

2.638 

3,727 

83 

59 

Italy. 

— 


— 

6,834 

7.275 

8.298 

94 

82 

tatvia. 

625 


662 

970 

1,336 

362 

73 

268 

J^thuauia. 

467 


238 

584 

335 

248 

174 

236 

Netherlands. 

2 ) l.%9 

2 ) 

2,422 

4.716 

5.120 

5.394 

92 

87 

Poland. 

— 


— 

9,755 

9,855 

12.984 

99 

75 

Romania. 

— 


— 

2.646 

2,568 

2,501 

103 

106 

Sweden . 

6.140 


5.992 

6358 

5,992 

4.375 

106 

145 

Switzerland. 

— 


— 

187 

187 

149 

100 

126 

Csechoalovakia. 

12.291 


13.795 

12302 

14.025 

18,295 

88 

67 

Yugoslavia. 

— 


— 

2.017 

1.378 

2.088 

146 

97 

TokU Europe a). . . 

- 


- 


151,648 

146,840 

92 

95 


35.447 


- 

46,300 

31,765 

25,945 

146 

178 

Total Europe b). , . 

- 


- 

m,iio 

183,413 

172,785 

101 

108 

Canada . 



_ 

1.433 

1.295 

1,215 

111 

118 

United States. 

— 



26,786 

24.817 

27.445 

108 

98 

Total Sorth Amir • . . 



- 

28,219 

26J12 

28,660 

108 

98 

Japan . 

_ 


_ 

1.102 

863 

581 

128 

190 

Turkey. 

— 


— 

1.422 

1.300 

637 

109 

223 

Total Asia . . . 

- 


- 

2,524 ! 

2,163 

1,218 

117 

207 

/ 

~r 



170.553 

179,923 

176,718 

95 

97 

Gbnxrai. Totals I 

— 



216,853 

211,688 

202,663 

102 

107 


a) Not including U. S. S. R. — 6) Including U. S. S. R. — x) Approximate data. ~ 2) Production to the end 
of October. — 3) The season begins at 1st Julj*. 
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Statistics showing the production of cane-sugar in the year 1935-36 are not 
sufficiently complete to enable a table to be drawn up as, in some cases, the total 
quantity of sugar to be produced has not yet been determined. From the 
various information to hand, it may be stated that sugar production this year 
will be approximately equal to that of 1935, or, perhaps, slightly larger. 


Spain: Production of beet was much less than that during the preceding years. 
This reduction was due to a reduction in acreage which was caused by the unfavourable 
conditions under which the crops were grown. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: A large proportion of the sugar-beet crop 
has been lifted under very difficult conditions and neither quantity nor quality appear 
to be up to the average, though there is evidence of definite increases in the yield per 
acre during November. It is anticipated that the sugar content will prove to be less 
than normal. 

Barbados: P»eneficial showers were exjjerienced in October and the condition of the 
cane crop was generally good, so that a record output was expected. 


Sugar-beet, 



Area 



Production 







Aver- 

% *935 



Average 



Average 

% *935 




age 





*929 



1939 



Countries 

1935 

*934 

Z 929 



*935 

*934 

to 

*935 

*934 

to 






to 


Aver- 








Aver- 




*933 

*934 

age 



*933f 



*933 

*934 

age 





■■ 100 








■B xoo 



z,ooo acres 


a* 100 

x,ooo centals 

1,000 short tons 


» xoo 

Germany . . 

920 

881 

936 

104.5 

98.3 

217.171 

229.157 

235,911 

10,858 

11,458 

11.795 

94.8 

92.1 

Austria. . . 

107 

123 

98 

87.3 

109.5 

23327 

30,602 

20,856 

1,166 

1,530 

1,043 

76.2. 111.8 

Belgium . . 

1 ^ 

136 

135 

95.8 

96.7 

34,827 

37J252 

35,949 

1,741 

1,863 

1.797 

93.5 

96.9 

Bulgaria . . 

17 

4 

39 

413.4 

43.6 

3,401 

422 

5.945 

170 

21 

297 

1805.2' 57.2 

Denmark. . 

123 

118 

89 

103.8 

137.6 

41339 

23,092 

26.092 

2,067 

1,155 

1,305 

179.0 

158.4 

Finland . . 

7 

7 

5 

102.1 

149.6 

1,543 

2,227 

881 

77 

111 

44 

69.3! 175.2 

Prance . . . 

764 

831 

772 

91.9 

99.0 

190,905 

228,120 

191,727 

9,545 

11,406 

9,586 

83.7 

99.6 

Engl.andW . 

367 

396 

286 

92.6 

128.4 

69.440 

90.317 54,733 

3.472 

4,516 

2.737 

77.4 

127.7 

Scotland . . 

7 

8 

1 

98.2 

661.1 

1,478 

1,608 

187 

74 

80 

9 

91 9i 79.1 

Hungary . . 

109 

110 

149 

98.9 

75.0 

16.246 

20 , 332 : 25,695 

812 

1,017 

1,285 

79.9 63.2 

♦Italy. . . . 

227 

224 

252 

101.5 

90,0 


58,466! 57.694 

.. . 

2,923 

2.885 



•I^atvia . . . 

38 

36 

I) 26 

107.6 

145.0 

• • . 

7,404 3 ) 4,094 

- • t 

370 

3 ) 205 


— 

♦Lithuania. . 

17 

10 

3) 8 

1 178.1 

1220.1 

• • » 

2,097i 1,254 


105 

63 



Netherlands. 

101 

104 

117 

1 96.7 

1 85.7 

29.923 

39.370i 38,399 

1,496 

1,968 

1,920 

76.5 

77.9 

♦Poland . . . 

292 

277 

389 

105.3 

74.9 

- T “ 

56,582; 73.544 

... 

2,889 

3,677 


T - - 

♦Romania . . 

91 

92 

87 

; 98.9 

1104.1 

* . - 

14,287 

13,370 

- • . 

7H 

669 

.... 


♦Sweden. . . 

4 ) 122 

125 

94 

98.0 129.0 


41,049 

27,562 


2,052 

1,378 



♦Switzerland. 

4 

4 

3 

96.8 

113.1 


1.543 

1,023 


77 

51 


_ 

Czechoslov. . 

387 

393 

468 

98.6 

• 82.7 

77,056 

93.495 109.113 

3,853 

4,675 

5,456 

82.4 

70.6 

♦Yugoslavia . 

4 ) 69 

64 

112 

108.0 

62.0 

... 

10,583 

16.724 

... 

529 

836 

... 

... 

U.S.S.R. . 

2,763 

2,923 

2,940 

94.5 

94.0 

341.718 

209,440 

211,071 

17,086 

10,472 

10.553 

163.2; 161.9 

Canada. . . 

53 

52 

48^ 

101.2 

110.1 

9,260 

8,614 

9.016 

463 

431 

451 

107.5 

102.7 

United States 

771 

766 

785| 

100.7 

98.2 

160,000 

149,620 

178.068 

8.000 

7,481 

8,903 

106.9 

89.9 

Totals. . . 

6,626 

6352^ 

1 

6,864^ 

96.7 

96.5 

Wn,634 

1 

1363,668 

1,143.643 

60,880 

1 58,184 

57,181 

104.6 

106.5 


* Countries not included in the totals. — i) Average 1932 and 1933 . — 2 ) Year 1933 . 3) Average 1930 

to 1933* — 4 ) Unofficial figure. 
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Haiti: Total exports of sugar during the past commercial year (October 1934-Scp- 
tember 1935) were 717,800 centals (35,900 short tons), which is 46 % greater than the 
exports of 1933-34 and 32 % greater than those for 1932-33. 

Leeward Islands: During the month of October good vshowers fell in Antigua and 
St. Kitts, but more rain was still badly needed for the sugar crop. 

Trinidad: It was reported in October, that weather conditions had been ideal 
or the 1936 sugar grop, and it was expected that all prcvioas records would be sur- 
paSvSed. 

Taiwan: Growing conditions of the cane to be cut from this autumn to the next 
spring are fairly satisfactory, those of the cane now being planted are average. 

India: In the I'’^nited Provinces dry weather continued in November. During the 
first half of December rainfall was nearly general in the west part of the region. 

In the Punjab dry conditions predominated except for light rains in localized 
areas. Crop condition was unchanged. 

Ill Bengal also the weather was dry. The cutting and pressing of sugar-cane 
continued. The condition of the standing crops was fair, except in the west and north, 
where it was unsatisfactory owing to the prolonged drought In Madras heavy rains 
fell during the first half of November in the Carnatic and the south of the Presidency. 
In the second part of the month rain was moderate, while the first week of December 
was dry. Crop condition was fair. 

Egypt: Maturation of sugar cane is proceeding sati.sfactorily The areas for local 
consumption are being cut. The crop is satisfactory. 

Mauritius It was reported at mid-November that weather conditions for next 
year’s crop had been favourable up to that date. 

Union of South Africa The October crop condition averaged 9 below normal. 
Hot and wdndy weather conditions prevailed. The rainfall for the month was below 
the average throughout the sugar belt. 

Sugar production for the 1935-36 season was estimated at 8,464,000 centals (42 3,200 
short tons) as compared with 7,175,000 (358,700) in 1934-35 and 7,071,000 (353,600) 
on the average of the five seasons 1929-30 to 1933-34. Percentages: 118.0 and 119 7. 


WINE PRODUCTION IN THE NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 

Since last month, PTance, Germany and Tunisia have issued estimates 
of their outturn and, in addition, production in Yugoslavia has been evaluated 
on the basis of an unofficial but reliable estimate. Indications are thus avail¬ 
able of production in eleven countries of the northern hemisphere which nor¬ 
mally produce 86 of the total of this hemisphere, inclusive also of the product¬ 
ion in the Soviet Union. If this country, information on which is almost com¬ 
pletely lacking. is excluded, sufficient data is known to allow a rough estimate to 
be made of the crop of the northern hemisphere. 

This amounts to between 4,220 and 4,290 million Imperial gallons (5.070 
and 5,150 million American gallons). It is. therefore, very close to that of last 
year which reached 4,250 (5,100) milUon gallons, excluding the production of 
Russia and Turkey but including that of the United States and various Asiatic 
countries. This result is larger than all expectations, including those made at 
the end of last month, after the vintage. The error in forecasting occurred 
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almost entirely in the estimate of the French outturn, and, to a smaller extent, 
in that of Germany which records a crop equal to V.o of that of last year. 

More detailed comments on the French vintage are made below but it is 
convenient to add here that the observations on the increased productivity of 


Vines {for wine). 


COUNTRIBS 

Abba 

Production op wine 

*935 

1934 

Aver* 

age 

Z 939 

to 

*933 

% *935 

*935 

1934 

Average 

1949 

to 

*933 

*935 

*934 

Average 

1999 

to 

*933 

% *935 

*934 

Aver¬ 

age 

« lOQ 

*934 

100 

Aver 

age 

■■ xoo 

z,ooo acres 

xoo 

i.ooo Imperial gallons 

X| 0 oo Amer. gallons 

Germany a) x). . . 

178 

180 

177 

98.9 

100.8 

t 89,691 

t 99.535 

t 49,243 

t 107.711 

t119,533 

1 59,137 

90.1 

182. t 

Austria a) i) . . . 

67 

67 

71 

101.7 

93.5 

26.397 

19.993 

22.737 

31,700 

24.010 

1 27.305 

132.0 

1I6.I 

*Bulgaria a) i). . . 

237 

229 

203 

103.8 

116.9 

... 

t 58.020 

f 44.028 

... 

t 69.677 

52.874 


. -. 

Spain a). 


3.369 

3.302 

... 

. . . 

t 361.589 

1477,760 

1454.254 

t 434.236 

1573.746 1545,518 

75.7 

79.6 

France a) 2 ) . . . 

3,719 

3,654 

3.518 

101.8 

105.7 

1.606.646 

1.652,976 

1,142.532 

1.929,437 

1.985,07511.372.078 

97.2 

140.6 

•Greece a) .... 

* - * 

347 

317 

- -. 

_ 

_ 

t 78.710 

t 63.274 


t 94.524't 75.987 


... 

•Hungary a)... . 

... 

469 

3 ) 474 

... 

... 

... 

t 55.919 

t 75,016 


t 67.154 1 90,087 

• .A 

... 

(c) 

(2.415) 

(2.413) 

4) - 

(100.1) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy 6) . . . id) 

(7.274) 

(7.288) 

4 ) - 

(99.8] 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(<') 

4,839 

4.842 

4.814 

99.9 

100.9 

5) 968.000 

672.008 

845,416 

4)1.162.000 

807.021 

1,015.268 

144.0 

114.0 

l«axemb. a) .. . 

3 

3 

3 

100.0 

85.5 

t l.5« 

i 3,073 

t 1.454 

t 1.849 

1 3.690 

1 1.746 

50.1 

105.9 

♦Portugal ft) i). . . 



868 

• . « 

... 


237.677 

154,496' 

• • 

285.429 

185,528 

9 V .9 


Romania a) . . . 

t. 1 

— 

574 

— 

• 4 f 

176,000 

191.468 

165,023 

211.000 

229,935 

198,178 

Switxerland ft) i). . 

33 


32 

100.0 

102.9 

21,998 

18,698 

10.868 

26.417 

22,455 

13,051 

117.6 

\ 202.4 

•Caechoslov. 6) i) . 

58 

52 

46 

111.1 

126.4 

... 

7,228 

8,471 


8.680 

10,173 


1 

Yugoslavia a). . , 

... 

492 

470 


... 

6) 66,000 

85,057 

82,093 

79.000 

102.146 

98,586 

*78.0 

*800 

Total Europe. . . 

— 

— 

— 

““ 

— 

3,273,000 

3,162,500 

2,723,100 

3,929,000 

3,797,900 

3,270.200 

/03.5| 

1 1202 

Algeria a) 2 ) ... 

987 

958 

759 

103.1 

130.1 

415.975 

484,887 

340,765 

499,548 

582.306 

409.228 

85.8' 

! 122 1 

*I,ibia ft) i) . . . . 

... 

16 

10 

... 



532' 

381 


639 

457 


! 

•Fr Morocco a) , . 


36 

19 

... 

.. . 


1 12,758 

6.379 


15,322 

7,660 



Tunisia a) .... 

... 

109 

96 

... 

... 

*37,1321 

! 37,396 

1 26.048 

’ 44.593 

44,909 

31,282 

*99.3 

142*6 

Total Africa . . „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

453,!00\ 

522.300 

366,800 

544,I00\ 

627,200 

440,500 

86.8, 123.5 


•) Countries for which figures are not included in the totals. — f) Must. 9/10 of these figures are taken in computing 
the totals, this proportion representing the corresponding quantity of wine. — a) Bearing area. — ft) Total area. — c) Uii- 
mixed crop. — d) Mixed crop. — <?) All vineyards: the figures for the area are calculated by taking 1/3 of the area of the 
mixed crop. — i) All vineyards, including a small proportion of vines for table grapes. — 2) Incomplete figures (crop 
declarations). For France the differences were in 1934: 190,000 acres, 66,003,000 Imp galls and 79,264,000 Amer. galls, 
those of Algeria and Tunisia are insignificant. -- 3) Average 1932 and 1933. ffi®* statistics for previous year.s do nijt separate 
the vines for wine but indicate an almost constant area. 4) The recent cadastral revision make any conifiarison impos¬ 
sible. — 5) Approximate figure, calculated from the production of grapes for wine. --- 6) Approximate unofiicial estimate 


French vineyards apply also to most of the other countries, including Italy, the 
Danube countries, Greece, Germany, Austria, the United States and probably 
Switzerland and Portugal. In the case of Spain, the area figures of 1933 and 
1934, which have just been issued, show that the vineyards are undergoing a 
process of transformation, which, though it has not affected the recent crops, 
will exert an influence in the near future. It can be said of the vineyards of 
the northern hemisphere as a whole, as of the French vineyards in particular, 
that they have now reached a level of maximum productivity and, at the same 
time, their maximum extent. The area figures given in the table printed above 
show that the growth in vineyards has not yet stopped completely and that, on 
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the contrary, it is continuing slightly in some countries. The growth in the 
production and consumption of table grapes, though appreciable, has only a 
comparatively slight influence on the viticultural industry. 

When the situation brought about by the very plentiful yield of this year 
is considered, it is seen that, strictly speaking, a substantial excess in product¬ 
ion has occurred only in the Franco-Algero-Tunisian group. Supplies here 
are about equal in magnitude to those of last season which left stocks of 227 
million Imperial gallons (272 million American gallons), representing 10 % of 
the initial supplies, in spite of the measures adopted to absorb surpluses by 
compulsory distillation and the resulting increase in the production of alcohol. 

Notwithstanding the large outturn it secured this year, Italy does not appear 
to have a surplus production. The increase of 88 million Imperial gallons (105 
million American gallons) on the average of the ten years 1924-1933 will probably 
be absorbed either by a slight increase in consumption resulting from the increase 
in the population or by production of alcohol for industrial purposes. 

It is impossible to determine the position of Portugal and Greece which 
are two of the three large exporting countries.. Spain should be able to dispose 
of its very low production fairly easily, but the decline in its export trade and 
internal consumption and the presence of stocks carried over from earlier seasons 
still makes the position of Spanish viticulture rather difficult. 

The four Danube countries - Romania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Hungary 
taken together have a crop about equal to the average production of the last 
five years and corresponding with the prospects of consumption brought about 
by the grow^th in domestic demand. Here again, however, export difliculties 
will prove to be an obstacle to the wine trade of these countries. 

The countries of Central Europe ~ Germany, Austria, Switzerland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia - which must supplement their domestic production, in the main 
have a very plentiful crop practically equal to that of last year and larger by a 
half than the average of the preceding five years. The most likely result will 
be a reduction in their imports of foreign wines. 

VINES 

Austria: The new wines are clearing slowdy. Those produced from the latest 
vintage are of excellent quality. The growth of the shoots is satisfactory. 

(^11 the I December the condition of the vines was t.6 as on the i November 
of this year and against i.q on i December 1034. 

France: The total figiue showed that a greater quantity of wdne w^as j^roduced 
than w^'as expected at the end of the vintage. Forecasts were exceeded in all vine 
growmg areas. Compared with last year the increase in production w’as considerable 
in Languedoc, Roussillon, Gascogne, Provence and Cotes du Rhone, wdiile in Bordelais, 
the Gironde, Charentes, the Loire Valley, Burgmidy, Jura, Champagne, Lorraine and 
Alsace the deficit was smaller than anticipated. In every case and in all areas 
production this year w^as greater than the average (for the last five, ten or fifteen years). 
In the southern zone Provence, the lower part of tlie Rhone \"allcy, Languedoc, Rous¬ 
sillon and (iascogne, production reached a record, w^liile in the majority of the oilier 
areas, particularly in the regions of the great floods, Bordelais, the Loire Vallc)', and 
Burgundy, production w’as smaller than that of last year and also less than that of the 
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good years 1922, 1927 and even less than that of 1923, 1925 and 1929. The crop of 
the low lying area of the Garonne, — Bordelais, Dordogne, Lot-et-Garonne, — only 
exceeded by 7 % and that of the Doire area by 9 %, the average production for the 
post-war period 1919-33, while there was an increase of 39 % in the southern area. 

Favourable weather conditions and particularly the absence of cryptogamic disease 
were without doubt among the factors responsible for the heavy production of the last 
two years. But the extension of vineyards and especially the partial reconstitution 
were also strong factors. The total area of vineyards was hardly greater than it was 
in 1922, but, on the one hand there was a great increase, of more than 20 % in the 
southern area with big yields, while in other areas there was a reduction, particularly 
in the areas aifected by the great floods. On the other hand, in the southern areas, 
the vineyards have been reconstituted to a very important degree since the war 
and in recent years, either with plants giving big yields or with plants capable of 
resisting cryptogamic disease and often, especially in the Garomie basin with 
direct hybrids. Many of the plantations are only now giving full yields. These differ¬ 
ent factors show that, although acreage has hardly increased, productivity of the 
French vineyards has increased greatly, especially if compared with the last decen¬ 
nial period. 

The number of vine cultivators who declared their crops is about the same as in 
1934, and production not declared must be about 660 (Soo) million gallons. Stocks 
at the end of the year remained heavy, about 1,^70 (2,245) million gallons as against 
790 (950) million gallons for last year and represented almast 11 % of the resources 
existing at the beginning of the year 1934-35. The proportion of «blocked » quanti¬ 
ties, in virtue of the decrees of 29th December J 933-34, less (hardly 3 %) The 
total stocks which existed at the end of the past year exceeded by hz (74) million 
gallons, or 3.4 %, thovse which existed at the end of the year 1934-33- 

Algeria: In the tables above a revised but still provisional estimate of the vine 
crop will be found. The production of table grapes was good in the dcpartcment 
of Alger, although it suffered from inclement weather. 

In the vineyards, seasonal work is being carried on slowly but under good con¬ 
ditions. 

The declarations concerningj voluntary rooting uj) were siifiiciently numerous 
towards the end of November and appeared to be continuing in December. 

French Morocco: The good quality of the wines of this year’s vintage is confirmed. 

The condition of vines was satisfactory at the beginning of December. A new 
advance in growth took place at the beginning of November, but it was of short dura¬ 
tion. Tilling and the last pruning were about to be begun at the end of November. 

Tunisia: 60,200 centals of grapes of the last harvest were consumed fresh, this 
refers probably to wine grapes from European vineyards. 

The crop condition of the vines was good on i; December; ripening was generally 
good but there were traces of a strong attack of oidiura. Pruning was begun. 

OLIVES 

Palestine: The olive picking has been concluded in the majority of Sub-Di.stricts, 
but in the Acre and Safad hills is now in full swing. Crop is slightly better than 
that of last seavson. A slight attack of Daciis oleae is reported. 

Algeria: The deficit in the production of olives for preserving and for olive oil 
was due to the difficulties of disposal encountered by producers. In November, 
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heavy rain fell in the olive growing area. Growth and maturation of the olives was 
proceeding under good conditions at the end of the month. The olive fly, as usual, 
caused some damage. 

French Morocco: The harvest was commenced in the North, and it appears that 
this year's crop is greater than last year's although it was only up to the average. The 
harvest in the south was almost finished where it was very much smaller and in some 
cases nil. 

Olive and Olive-oil Production. 



Area 

English Measures £. 

American Measures 

% 1935-36 

Countries 

1935/ 

1934 / 

Aver. 

1929 / 

% 1935-36 

1035/ 

1934 / 

Aver. 

1929 / 

1935 / 

1934 / 

Aver. 

1929/ 

1934 / 


1936 


1930 




1936 


1930 



1930 

Aver 


X935 

<^ 1933 / 

1934 / 

1935 

« 100 

Aver 


1935 

ai933/ 

1936 

1935 

^ 1933 / 

1935 




1934 




1934 



1934 

=* 100 

— 100 


Thousand acres 

= 100 

Thousand centals 

Thousand ' ?> , 

/ r) Amer.g.'il 


Spam .... 


4.708 

4.641 



IS) 

1 

43 , 920 ! 34.812 

40,782 

4.391.966 3.481.184 

4,078,214 

126.2 

107.7 


• * • 

• • . 

it) 

8,494 

6,901 

7,871 

111,614 

90.688 

103,432 

123.1 

107.9 

f'rance ... 


— 

— 

— 

— 

s) 

1,026 

871 

803 

102,559 

87.129 

80,313 

117.7 

127.7 

Greece i) . . 

- 


- 

- 

- 

U) 

to 


790 

2,702 

675 

2,294 

79.001 

35.511 

67,493 

30,139 

... 

... 

lUly . . 


2.002 

1.781 

... 


«) 


29.505:28.156 

_ 

2.950,494 

2,815,566 



.. - 

3.152 

3,543 

1* T - 


0 


4,782 

4.472 


62,839 

58,763 



PortuRal . . . 

... 

1,189 

2)1,189 

. . . 

... 

0 

992 

486 

1,199 

13,037 

6.382 

15,751 

204.3 

'si.s 

Syria 8c l,cb. . 

... 

195 

189 


... 

<0 

... 

1.025 

249 

1,315 

266 

... 

102.515 

3,274 

131,516 

3,502 

... 

... 







r; 

»5) 121 

184 

255 

12.125 

18,425 

25.491 

65.8 

47.6 

Algeria . . . 


3 ) 170 

4) 168 


! 

16)1,896 

242 

2.523 

324 

2.996 

380 

189,600 

3.184 

252.272 

4,257 

299,590 

4,989 

75.2 

74.8 

63.3 

63.8 

Tuni^i .... 


— 



— 

0 

1,213 

1,213 

1,021 

15,934 

15,934 

13,413 

100.0 

118.8 


s) Olives. — t) Oil. — a) Pure crop — h) Mixed crop. — i) Olive production refers to table olives. — 
2) Year 1933-34. — 3) Inchidiiig 4,432,306 cultivated olive trees out of a total of 9,400,060, or 47 2 %. — 
4) Year i 933 * 34 ; including 4,40s,343 cultivated olive trees out of a total of 9,398,273, or 46.8 — 5) Olives 

for pn**iTving — 6) Olives for c»il. For 1935-36 approximate figure calculateil from average yield of oil 


Tunisia: Picking of olives began in the south at the end of November. The 
drought still prevailed at the beginning of November, impeding ripening and the 
growth of fruit in the 4th. region (Susa), where tlie trees are light, some even bearing 
no fruit, and where many poorly tended plantations are infested with couch grass 
The situation is, on the whole, better in the 5th. region; there is a good crop in the 
Sfax district and a poor or average yield in the remainder of this territory; picking 
was proceeding slowly at the beginning of December, growth being rather backward. 
The picking in the 2nd. and 3rd. regions appears to have been plentiful. 

Conditions of the trees was, on the whole, good. Pruning began in the south. 


COTTON 

U. 5 . 5 . R.: According to information supplied by the Central Cotton Committee 
of the U. S. S. K. on 26 November, the State cotton buying plan was completely 
reali.sed 20 days before the established date. The State acquired 33,406,000 centals 
(<3,989.000 bales) of unginned cotton, an increase of 7,496,000 centals (1,568,000 bales) 


Si. 12 Ingl. 
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or 29 %, on the quantity acquired during last year. On 5 December, the purchases 
of unginned cotton, according to the infonnation of the above-mentioned Committee, 
reached 105.7 %» o£ the figure fixed by the plan for the irrigated regions and 88,1 % 
for the non-irrigated regions which have been newly devoted to cotton growing. For 
all countries together cotton purchases reached 104.6 % of the figure fixed under 
the plan. 

According to the declarations of the People^s Coinmi.ssar for Agriculture the total 
production of ginned cotton this year was 11,917,000 centals (2,493,100 bales) as 
against 8,306,000 centals (1,737,600 bales) for last year. 

For the whole Union the yield of unginned cotton per acre is estimated at 7.6 
centals {1.6 bales) as againjst 5.4 (i.i) for last year. The quality of the cotton is 
better this year than last; last year first quality represented 49 % of the crop, as 
against 90 % this year. More than 50 % of the cotton delivered to the State this year 
was about i inch length. 

United States: Cotton production estimate as of i December, is about 3.7 % 
below the i November estimate. The crop as estimated is, however, about 1,098,000 
bales more than last 5^ear*s crop. The estimated acreage harvested is about 1.3 % above 
the area harvested in 1934. Allowing for an estimated abandonment of 1.9 %, 
the cotton acreage under cultivation on i July, 1935, indicarted now as 27.872,000 
acres. The acreage estimates in the December report are approximately 5 l^ss 
than the preliminary estimates published in the early reports. These acreage revi¬ 
sions are based primarily on consideration of measurements made in connection with 
checking in complisaice with thQ Agricultural Adjustnie^it Admimstrahon, Cotton Adjust¬ 
ment Contracts. Most of the decrease in tlie production estimates as compared 


Cotton, 





Area 




Production op Tinned cotton 



Countries 

1935/36 

1934/35 

Aver¬ 

age 

1929/30 

to 

J933/34 

% 1935/36 

1935 / 

1934 / 

Average 

1929/30 

1935 / 

1934 / 

Average 

1929/30 

% *935/3^ 

1934 / 

1935 

Aver¬ 

age 

1936 

1935 

to 

*933/34 

1936 

*935 

to 

1933/34 

*934/ 

*935 

Aver¬ 

age 


z,ooo acres 

— lOO 

-■ 100 

1,000 centals 

1.000 bales of 478 lb. 

■■100 

— 100 

Bulgaria. 

89 

48 

22 

185,7 

400.8 

1 

1861 85 

26 

39 18 

6 

i 

218.3 666.8 

Greece i) . . . . 

2 ) 133 

91 

54 

146.2 

246.9 

s) 297| 173 

95 

2) 62, 36 

20 

172.0, 314.6 

U. S. S. R. . , . 

4,821 

4.787 

4,447 

100.7 

108.4 

11,917 8,306 

4) 1 

8,116 

2.493 

4) 

1,738 

1.698 

143.5 

146.8 

Brazil: Nor States 

3)3,000 

1,729 

1,366 

173.5 

219.7 

5,192 

3,572 

1,%2 

1.086 7471 410 

145.4 264.6 

United States 5 ) . 

27,33h 

26,987 

38,0^ 

I0I.3 

71.9 

51,309 

46,060 

68.737 

10 , 734 ; 9,636 

14.380 

III.4 

74.6 

Mexico. 

6) 585 

418 

364 

140.0 

160.9 

•)M2I 

6) 

1,066 

952 

6) 235, 223 

6) ' 

199 

105.2 

117.8 

China. 

6)5.388 

6.828 

5,484 

78.9 

98.2 

11,183 

14,930 

10,842 

2.340 , 3.123 

2.268! 

749 

103.1 

Chosen ..... 

514 

24.130 

474 

445 

108.3 

115.5 

832 

650 

636 

174 

136 

133 

128.1 

130.9 

India 7 ). 

22.605 

22,524 

106.7 

107.1 

21,408 

18.196 

18,124 

4.479 

3,807 

3,792 

117.7 

118.1 

Turkey. 


486 

432 


... 

a) 970 

775 

406 

2) 203 

162 

85 

125.2 

239.0 

Egypt. 

1,733 

1,798 

1,766 

96.4 

98.1 

•)8,365 

7,483 

7,269 

') 1.750 

1,566 

1.521 

111.8 

115.1 

Eritrea. 

3 

13 

7 

26.91 

46.1 

3 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

47.8 

50.9 

♦Uganda. 

1,367 

1,171 

886 

116.7 

154.3 


980 

885 


205 

185 

... 


Totals . . 

68,213 

! 66,264 

74,935 

102.9 

91.0 

112,783 

101,302 

117,172 

23,596 

21,193 

24,513 

111.3 

96.3 


* Not included In the totals. ■— i) Area soMm. — a) Unofficial estimate. — 3 ) Conjectural estimate. — 
4 ) First estimate. — 3 ) See Summary of Govfrnmtni's Cotton Reports, — 6 ) Second estimate. — 7 ) Third estimate. 
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with the November report occured in TexavS and Oklahoma, where conditions have 
been unfavourable for the maturing and picking of the late crop. 

During the week ended 4 December, after rains earlier in the week, conditions 
became more favourable for the picking of the cotton crop in the north-western portion 
of the belt. Much snapping was accomplished in Oklahoma, but further damage was 
reported to open cotton remaining in the fields. A considerable anioimt remained 
unpicked in Eastern Arkansas. 


Summary of Governments Cotton Reports, by cotton seasons: 



Provisional 
estimates 
for dates 
indicated 
1935/36 

Pinal estimates 

Percent. 

Report referred to i July: 

1934/35 

Average 
1929/30 
to 1933/34 

1935/30 

1934/35 Aver. 

a* lOO -» 100 

Area in cultivation (acres). 

. . 29,166,000 

27,883,000 

40,860,000 

104.6 

71.4 

Report referred to i August' 






Area left for harvest (acres). 

. . (i) 28,480,000 

(2) 26,987,000(3)38,024,000 

105.5 

74.9 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) . . 

• . 73.6 

60 4 

(4) 68 7 

— 

— 

Production (5).. 

, . 11,798,000 

9,636,000 

14,380,000 

122.4 

82.0 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

. . 1983 

170 9 

( 4 ) 177 1 

II6.O 

112.0 

Cotton ginned to r August (6) . 

. . 94.241 

99,787 

82,957 

94.4 

113.6 

Cotton ginned to 16 August (6). 

. . 316.930 

354,724 

335,834 

89.3 

94.4 

Report referred to i September' 






Area left for harvest (acres). 

. . (7) 28,652,000 

(2) 26,987,000(3)38,024,000 

106.2 

75 4 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

. . 64.5 

53 8 

(4) 59.2 

— 


Production (5). 

. . 11,489,000 

9,636,000 

14,380,000 

XI9.2 

79.9 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

. . 192 0 

170.9 

( 4 ) 177.1 

112.3 

108.4 

Cotton ginned to i September (6). 

. . 1,132.730 

1.402,835 

1,255,081 

80 7 

90.3 

Cotton ginned to 16 September (6) ..... . 

. . 2,318,395 

3,129,794 

2,985,637 

74 I 

77.7 

Report referred to 1 October' 






Crop condition (per cent, of normal). . . 

. . 64.0 

55 9 

(4) 57 9 

— 

— 

Production (5). 

. . 11,464,000 

9,636,000 

14,380,000 

119 0 

79.7 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

. - 191.5 

170 9 

(4) 177 I 

112 0 

108 X 

Cotton gtnncd to i October (6). 

. . 4,230,367 

4,062,384 

5,672,776 

85 2 

74 6 

Cotton ginned to iS October (6) . 

. . 6,5,S >.799 

6,743,904 

8,752,764 

97 7 

75.3 

Report referred to / yovemher: 






Production 5) . 

, . 11,141,000 

9.636,000 

14,380,000 

n 5.6 

77 5 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb . 

. . 186 I 

170 9 

(4) 177.1 

11)8 Q 

105.1 

Cotton ginned to i Sovember (6) . 

• . 7,740.635 

7,917,671 

10,696,441 

9- 9 

72 5 

Cotton ginned to 14 .November (6) . 

• - S,4 37,081 

8,633.632 

11,968,466 

97 7 

70 5 

Report referred to i December- 






Area in ciiltivalion, on i July (aens) . . 

Arm left for Iwrvejst (.icres) . 

Production (5) . 

Yicltl of lint per acre, in Ib . 

. . 28,872,000 

• • (8) 27,331,000 

• • ' 0,7 34,000 

188 0 

27,'*83,000 to,86.. ,000 

(2) 26,9K;,ooo (3)38, >24,000 
9,636,000 14,380,000 

170 0 (4) 1771 

100 0 

101 3 
1114 
1100 

68 2 
71 9 
74 6 
T06 2 

Cotton ginned to i December (t>) . 

, . 9,362,000 

9,019,834 

12,890,027 

103 h 

72 6 

Cotton ginned to t} December (6) . 

• • 9,758,000 

9.173,295 

13,301,618 

106 4 

7 J .4 


(i) Area in cultivation on i July, less the ten-year, 1925-34, average abandonment, about 2 4 per cent. — 
(2) Area actually harvested; per cent, of abandonment about 3.2. — (3) Area actually harvested; the per cent, 
of ab^donment, about 1 . 7 , doe** not take into account about 10 *4 million acres ploughed-up in 19^3 after i July, 
under Agricultural Adjustment Administration contracts. — (4) Ten-year, average. — (5) In UUes of 478 lb. 

net weight and exclusive of linters. — (6) In running iKiles, counting round bales as half-tmles and exctu*»ive of 
linters. — ( 7 ) Area in cultivation on i July, less i 8 per cent, of abandonment. (8) Abandonineiit. 1.9 

Haiti: Total exports of cotton during the past commercial year (October Tt)34 
to September 1035) were 136,200 centals (28,500 bales), against 116,800 centals (24,400 
bales) fqr the year i933“34« 
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India: In the Central Provinces during the second and third decades of November 
and the first week of December the weather was clear and cool. Cotton was suffering 
from lack of rain Picking was progressing. 

In Madras heavy rains fell during the first half of November in tlie Carnatic 
and the south of the Presidency. In the second part of the month, rain was moder¬ 
ate, while in the first week of December there was no rain. Crop condition was fair 
except in a few areas where the crops were affected by want of rain. 

In the Punjab dry conditions predominated except for light rains in localised 
areas Some damage from bollworm and premature bursting of cotton was reported 
in Lyallpur 

French West Africa: The figures of the last harvest are not known but it is 
known that efforts for the extension and improvement of the cotton crop have been 
actively made in all the productive areas On the Ivory Coast the area devoted to 
cotton at the end of 1934 was ^ greater than that m 1933* 

Egypt: Cotton ginned up to the end of November, in bales of 478 lb. net weight: 


Varieties 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Sakellandls. 

other varieties above 

93.540 

83,540 

91,180 

103,390 

121,540 

163,410 

226,180 

1 V*”. 

I V4” . 

* V.”. 

204,570 

24,350 

741,930 

117,890 

23,590 

630,700 

98,010 

3<>,470 

639,680 

57,370 1 
41,330 

561,880 

588,780 

622,980 

Total . . . 

x,o64,3QO 

555,7^0 

86 •i,340 

5x4,650 

6S 1,4^0 

75XJ90 

849,160 

Scarto (haters). 

21,580 

16 860 

16 370 

11,770 

17,100 

16,550 

18,440 

Total production (including 
Scarto) . 

•) 1,750,000 

1,565,600 

1,776,900 

1,027,000 

1,317,300 

1,714,900 

1,767,800 


•) Second estimate 


Nigeria • In October good rains fell in the North benefiting the cotton crop which 
was progressing satisfactorily. Exports of ginned cotton for the first nine months of 
this year amounted to 242,000 centals (50,700 bales of 478 lb ) as compared with 125,000 
(26,200) for the corresponding period of last year Percentage 193 2 

Uganda A continued improvement m the condition of the crop took place during 
October, and prOwSpects at the end of the month were better than at the corresponduig 
date last year. 

Tanganyika' The Mwanza crop exceeded 148,000 centals (31,000 bales of 478 lb ) 
as compared wdth 88,000 (18,400) in 1934. Percentage 168 2. 

Union of South Africa' The total number of cotton bales graded for the Union 
and Swaziland this season to the end of October is 2,051 as compared with 2,007 for 
the same period last year. 

THE WORLD LINSEED STATISTICAL SITUATION 

France and Poland have just communicated their respective estimates of 
the area devoted this year to flax. These estimates confirmed the general 
tendency, to be seen on the continent of Europe, of a progressive revival in 
the crop, which, after reaching a record high point in 1928, underwent a conti¬ 
nuous contraction until 1932. France has also communicated the estimate of her 
production which exceeds appreciably {17.8 %) that of last year and slightly 
exceeds the average. However, the increase is not in the same proportion as the 
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Flax 



Genaany z) . 
Austria 3 ) . . 
Belgium . . . 
Bulgaria. . . 
Bstonia . . . 
♦Finland 4 ). . 
Prance. . . . 
•N. Ireland. . 
♦Hungary . . 
Latvia. . . . 
I 4 thuania 4 ) . 
Netherlands . 
•Poland . . . 
♦Romania. . . 
Csechoslovak. 

•u S. S. R. 5 ). 

Egypt.... 

Totals . . . 


Germany. . . 
Austria . . . 
Belgium . . . 
Bulgaria . . . 
♦Rstonia . . . 
France.... 
♦Himgary. . . 
♦Italy . , . . 
Latvia. . . . 
lithuania 4 ) . 
•Poland. . . 

Romania. . . 
Czechoslovakia 

♦U. S. S. R. 6) . 

Canada . . . 
United States. 

India .... 


Egypt . . 


Eritrea. . 


Argentina 

♦Uruguay. 


Totals . 


Fibre. 

55 22 20 253.7 277.1 1.378 592>) 3431137.778 59,210 •) 34.335 232.7 401.4 

5 5 7 103.0 62.9 67 70 103 6.702 7,047 10,251 95.1 65.3 

46 35 42 129.4 109.7 617 482 302 61.730 48,172 30,209 128.1 203.9 

6 3 1 205.7 546.8 8 7 2 786% 701 222 112.2 354.5 

73 53 56 137.7 128.6 225 156 156 22,475 15,618 15.623 143.9 143.9 

*2 11 9 101.4 129.4 ... 37 28 ... 3.664 2.799 . 

82 57 54 143.5 152.2 486 323 356 48.554 32,334 35,595 150.2 136.4 

28 16 17 177.0 161.9 ... 82 76 ... 8,236 7.605 . 

8 8 — 104.0 — 27 27 - 2,674 2.666 — 100.3 — 

*68 114 no 146.7 152.7 587 357 335 58,662 35,671 33,510 164.5 I75.I 

227 150 159 151.6 143.3 792 478 514 79,184 47.794 51.360 165.7 154.2 

23 15 24 150.5 97.5 148 120 158 14,771 11,980 15,769 123.3 93.7 

306 262 261 116.9 117.1 ... 679 874 ... 67.944 87,36^ . 

79 63 51 124.6 153.9 ... 166 108 ... 16,607 10,791 . 

33 23 27 I4I.3 122.8 153 122 112 15,272 12.246 11.237 124.7 135.9 

5,115 5,214 5.276 98.1 97.0 ... 11,685 10,582 ... 1.168,454 1,058.222 . 

5 5 3 92.8 155.2 29 32 21 2.932 3,192 2.069 91.8 141.7 

723 482 503 148.7 142.91 3388 2365 2,128 338,624 226,597 212,7121 149.2 159.2 

Linseed 


55 

22 

20 

3 

3 

4 

46 

35 

42 

6 

3 

1 

73 

53 

56 

82 

57 

54 

31 

30 

— 

11 

11 

18 

168 

114 

no 

227 

150 

159 

306 

262 

261 

79 

63 

51 

33 

23 

27 

') 5.744 

5,814 

6,576 

215 

227 

463 

2,071 

969 

2,500 

3.381 

3.261 

3.096 

5 

5 

3 

2 

6 

•) 3 

») 6,573' 

•) 8,103 

•) 7.499 

5.170 = 

«) 7,105 

“)6,303 

403 

401 

370 

11,543 

12,043 

i 12336 

i J 


253.7 277.1 256 

102.8 72.0 111 

129.4 109.7 203 

205.7 546.8 26 

137.7 128.6 ... 

143.5 152.2 283 

104.6 — 164 

104.8 61.9 ... 

146.7 152.7 520 

151.6 143.3 862 

116.9 117.1 '... 

124.6 153.9 253 

141.3 122.8 124 


94.8 46.4 802 

213.7 82.8 8.361 

103.7 109.2 9.3631 


92.8 1553 ^ 

40.8 81 rn 


81.1 87,6 128 210 

72.8 82.0 

100.6 109.0 ... 

953 893 49331 


140*) 70 

12 | 16 

I 6 O 1 212 

8 : 5 

162 176 

240 276 

141 - 

46l 99 

334, 333 

568, 638 

l,22l| 1317 

2051 223 


15 , 432 ! 16.811 

I 

510 i 1,450 

2 . 9 I 9 I 7,573 

I 

6 . 422 | 8,534 

42' 22 

24 ») 19 


44,644 38.306 
1.905 1,958 

58322 57,764 


1,000 bushels 
of 56 pounds 


457 

249 “j 

125 

20 

2 I 1 

29 

362 

266 

378 

46 

14i 

8 

... 

290, 

314 

506 

429, 

493 

292 

251 

— 

•.. 

82 : 

177 

928 

597, 

594 

1,539 

1.014; 

1.140 

• . . 

2 .I 8 O: 

2,173 

452 

365' 

398 

222 

168| 

155 

... 

27,558j 

30,021 

1.433 

9IOi 

2.589 

14,931 

5.213 

13.523 

16,720 

1 

I5.04o| 

15,240 

621 

74* 

40 

24; 

43 •) 

34 

50,392 

79.721 

68,404 

... 

3.402 

3,496 

88,094 

104,144| 

103,150 


F 

183.3 366.5 

97.6 70.8 

126.6 95.7 
320.9 546.5* 

117.8 ioi.s* 

116.3 — 

155.5 1*56.1 

151.7 135.0 

111.5 113.8 

132.3 142.6 


157.4; 55.3 

286.4 110.4 

111.2' 109.7 

84.1 156.7 

54.5 70.4 

63.2! 73.7 


84.6j 85.4 


♦) Countries not Included in the totals. — f) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years reierring 
to the northern hemisphere, double years to the southern. — x) Production expressed in dry stalks (flax and 
straw). The corresponding figures in flax included in the totais are as follows: 1935 — 27,556,000 lb.; 1034 — 
zz, 842,000 lb.; average — 6,867,000 lb. — 2) Year 1933 . — 3) Production expressed in terms of air-dried stalks. 
— 4) Flax and hemp. — 5 ) “Dolgunetz” variety. — 6) Total area (including that for flax). — 7) Total area, 
according to the Plan. — 8) Average 1931 to 1933- — 9) Area sown. — 10) Area harvested. 
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increase in the area because of the abnormally cold weather which was expe¬ 
rienced during May and which impeded sprouting Among the European coun¬ 
tries which have not yet communicated their estimates of production are Poland, 
which after the U S S. R. is the most important flax producer on the con¬ 
tinent, the Netherlands and others of less importance The information avail¬ 
able at the present time on the general course of the season indicates that the 
crops of these countries will be greater than those of last year. For Europe as a 
whole, not including U. S S. R , the 1935 crops, according to the available esti¬ 
mates, exceed last year's, and with the exception of those of Austria and Belgium 
are also greater than the average 

For the U. S S. R. there is still no estimate, the figure established by the 
plan is almost the same as that of 1934, but it is 12.7 %, smaller than the 
average for the last five years. It should be borne in mind that the production 
of linseed in U. S S. fl. has no importance from the point of view of international 
trade as it is absorbed almost entirely withio the country. 

At the beginning of December the Government of Argentina published the 
Second estimate of the acreage sown to flax during the present year and an 
increase of 445,000 acres on the preceding figure was shown On 21 December 
the Ministry of Agriculture in Buenos Aires communicated bv cable the first 
estimate of production for linseed, i>lacing the expected outturn at 28,220,000 
centals (50,400,000 bushels) compared with 40,350,000 centals {72,040,000 bushels) 
on the same date last year and a final estimate for 1934 of 44 650,000 centals 
{79,720,000 bushels) 


Area, production and yields of linseed in Argentina 


YEARS 


\KE\ 



PRODUCTIO’^ 


80^ n 

harvested 

i % of 

sown area 
Iwrvestcd 

1 

1 

total 

t 

per aert 

Iwrvested 


1,000 acres 

1,000 acres 

0 

1,000 cent ils 

I 000 bushels 

cent ils 

bushels 

19^6 

6.200 

6,062 

97 8 

42.064 

75.115 

69 

124 

IQ27 

7.290 

6,227 

85 4 

45 239 

80 784 

72 

I2 9 

1928 

7.055 

6,773 

%0 

46 297 

82,674 

69 

12 3 

1929 

6,944 

6,568 

94 6 

43,892 

78,379 

67 

1 II 9 

1930 

7.092 

5 231 

73 8 

28 003 

50 006 

54 

96 

Average ig 26 l 30 

6,916 

6,172 

892 

41,099 

73,392 

67 

II 9 

1931 

7,512 

6,749 

89 8 

43 872 

78,343 

65 

II 6 

1932 

8.641 

8 263 

95 6 

49.917 

89,138 

60 

108 

193^ 

7,401 

6.395 

86 4 

34.723 

62 005 ! 

54 

97 

X934 

6,855 

4,878 

71 2 

35,054 

62,596 

72 

12 8 

193 s 

8,103 

7.104 

87 7 

44.644 

79,721 

63 1 

112 

Average igjihs 

7,702 

6,678 

867 

41,642 

74,361 i 

62 

if / 

X93^» 

6,573 1 

5,170 

78 6 

28,219 

50,392 

55 

97 


Production this year is also very much smaller than the average for the 
5 year period 1929-33 which w^as 38,300,000 centals {68,403,000 bushels) The 
small Argentine production is partly due to the reduction in the area sown which 
is about 20 % compared with last year. It is also partly due to the exceptional 
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and prolonged drought, which after having hindered preparatory work and sowing, 
resulted in a slow and uneven germination and incomplete growth of the plants, 
principally in the provinces of Entre Rios, Santa and Cordoba. 

Taking these circumstances into account and counting on a normal course 
of the season during the last two months preceding the harvest, we estimated in 
the October Crof Report that the Argentine production of linseed would be 
between 29 million centals (51 million bushels) and 31 million centals (55 mil¬ 
lion bushels), that is, 2 to 4 million centals (4 to 8 million bushels) smaller than 
the estimates made in commercial quarters. The present official estimate, which 
almost confirms our forecast, is nearly equal to the final estimate to the crop 
of 1929-30, a very unfavourable season when a high proportion of the acreage 
was destroyed and the yield was very low. The difference between the acreage 
sown and that harvested during the present year is 21.4 % against 12.3 %, in 
1934 and a 5 year average of 16.7 The yield of 5.4 centals (9.7 bushels) per 
acre of the area harvested is the lowest for the last ten years, if that of 1929-30 
is excepted which fell to less than 5.4 (9.6), while for the preceding year the 
figure was 6.2 (11.2) and the average was 6.1 (10.8). 

According to an enquiry made by the Ministry of Agriculture in Buenos Aires, 
which placed the Argentine crop for 1934-35 at 44,640,000 centals (79,720,000 
bushels) an increase of 1,480,000 (2,640,000) on the preceding estimate. The 
export surplus, taking into account the quantity absorbed by the home linseed 
oil industry [(estimated at 660,000 (1,200,000) in 1935 against 330,000 (590,000) 
in 1934)] and the quantit}^ required for seed, was 7,610,000 (13,580,000). 


Production and export of linseed in Argentina, 


HA.PORT 


1 






Total 

YEARS 

Production 

fir^t 

•second 

Hurd 

fourth 



1 ‘'y of pro- 







quarter 

quarter 

quarter 

quarter ; 

.'ibsolute 1 





i 

1 j daction 


1926. i 

42.0641 11.308 

1927. 

45,239 

12.588 

1928. 

40.297 

14.008 

1929 . 

43.892 

14,877 

1939. 

28.003 

10.520 

Average fo . 

41,099 

12,660 

1931. 

43,872 

14,112 

1932. . 

49,917 

13,466 

1933. 

34.722 

11.651 

1934. . 

35,054 

12.194 

1935. 

44,644 

13,902 

Average njjrj m . 

41.642 

/3.065j 

1936. 

28.219 

... j 


(1,000 centals.) 


12 . 245 ; 

7 , 238 ; 

6 . 096 , 

36.887 

87 7 

11,175 

8 , 580 ' 

9 . 645 : 

41,988 

92 8 

9 . 209 i 

10,3511 

9.299 

42,867 

92,6 

10 , 016 , 

6 , 618 : 

4,149 

35,660 

1 81.2 

4.6611 

4 , 400 ; 

6 . 204 | 

25,785 

i 92.1 

9,461 \ 

I 

7,437 

7.079 

36.637 

! 89 1 

8 . 596 , 

10.2561 

8.490! 

41,454 

1 94.5 

9,019 

11,6361 

10 . 580 ; 

44,701 

! 89.6 

7 ,l 85 i 

5,968 

5 . 891 , 

30.695 

88 4 

5 . 027 i 

6,118 

6,9621 

30,301 

86.5 

8.547 

8,325 

... j 


j 

7,675\ 

8,461 • 

1 

1 

... 



It can thus be seen that the disposal of the large Argentine crop of linseed 
of 1934-35 has been very brisk, reacliing during the first nine months of the 
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present year about 31 million centals (55 million bushels), against 23.4 (41*7) 
millions at the same date last year and an average of 29.5 (52.8) millions for 
the same periods of the years 1929-30. 

On the basis of the production forecast, taking into account the quantities 
absorbed internally, and for seeding and the probable stocks of the past year, 
it is possible to estimate that the amount available for export from Argentina 
will be about 26 million centals (47 million bushels). 

In North America the present crop year has been characterized, as in Europe, 
by an axpansion of the crop and the season has been much more favourable 
than that of 1934 which was very bad. The latest estimate, made in December, 
for the United States shows an increase of about 470,000 centals (838,000 bushels) 
on the previous figure of the beginning of October, and confirms the indication 
that production will be much greater (186.4 %) than that of 1934 and will exceed 
the average by 10.4 %. 

According to the estimate made in October, which will be revised only next 
month, the Canadian crop appears to be much greater (79.7 %) than the small 
one of 1934, but still less than the average (36 8 %) because of the reduction 
in acreage (53.6 %). 

For the two North American countnes together, total production of linseed 
amounts to about 9,280,000 centals (16,570,000 bushels), an increase of 170 7 
on the 3,430,000 (6,122,000) of 1934 2.8 % on the average production for 

the five preceding years, estimated at 9,020,000 (16,114,000). 

The crop of 1935 in India, which occupies second place among exporting 
countries of linseed, is greater (11.2 %) than that of the previous year and also 
greater than the average (97 %), owing to the increase in the acreage of 37^0 
compared with last year and 9-2 %. compared with the average. 


Area and production in and exports from India 


YEARS 

Area 

Produc¬ 

tion 



Exports 



first 

quarter 

second 

quarter 

thud 

quarter 

fourth 

quarter 

Total 

absolute 

0 of 
produc 
tiou 


1,000 acres 












( 1,000 centals) 



1926 . 

3,595 

9,004 

4% 

1,142 

1,292 

1,246 

4,176 

464 

1927 . 

3.331 

9.094 

620 

1,239 

1,596 

1,400 

4.855 

53 4 

1928 .... 

3,311 

7,796 

747 

1,204 

1,078 

798 

3,827 

49 1 

1929 ... 

3.111 

7.211 

432 

1,250 

2.368 

1.554 

5.604 

77 7 

1930 . 

2.802 

8.512 

388 

3.029 

1,898 

538 

5,853 

68 8 

Average jg 26 i 3 o .... 

3,230 

8,323 

537 

1,573 

1,646 

1,007 

4,863 

584 

IQ31 . 

3.010 

8,446 

280 

948 

606 

681 

2,519 

29 8 

1932 . . • 

3,062 

9,317 

459 

42^ 

390 

456 

1,728 

18 6 

1933 . 

3,301 

9.094 

346 

1.111 

3.274 

3,051 

7,782 

85 6 

1934 . . . 

3,262 

8,422 

1,052 

2.019 

1,739 

1,347 

6,157 

73 1 

1935 . 

3,380 

9,363 

214 

1.005 

282 

... 

... 


Average 1931I35 .... 

3003 

8,928 

470 

1,101 

1,258 

... 

... 

... 
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The Indian exports of linseed during the first nine months of the present 
year showed a very appreciable reduction, amounting to barely 1,500,000 centals 
(2,681,000 bushels), or less than % of the quantity exported during the same 
period last year [4,810,000 (8,590,000)]. This quantity is distinctly smaller 
tlian the corresponding average exports for the period 1926-30, estimated at 
3»750»ooo centals (6,704,000 bushels). This year, as in 1930, producers have 
voluntarily reduced the quantities on offer, prefering to stock their product and 
to wait for a better price on the international market. 

The information which is available up to the present indicates that 
weather conditions have been favourable during the sowing of the new 
crop in the principal growing centres of the country. Germination and 
growth of the plants have been normal, but the results of the crop depend 
on the weather conditions of the next quarter, particularly on the winter 
rains. 

For Uruguay, there is no estimate of production. The second estimate of 
the area devoted this year to flax only is known, and tliis is equal to that of 
last year and greater than the average by 9 %. The last report published by 
the Government of Uruguay indicates that, after having suffered from a drought 
which was practically uninterrupted until October, the crops improved after the 
heavy rains which followed in the principal production centres. Nevertheless, there 
have been complaints in many regions about the very serious damage done by 
grasshoppers. 

The African linseed crop, and particularly that of Morocco, which is the 
most important producer in Africa, appears to be very poor, owing to the very 
serious damage caused by drought in the spring. 

On the basis of the estimates available at the present time which represent 
c)o total world production, it is estimated that the latter (U. S. S. R. 

not included) will be betw een 53 and 55 million centals (94 and 98 million bushels) 
compared with 62.4 (111.4) millions.in 1934 and 62.2 (iii.o) millions on the 
average of the last five years. 

The situation in the principal linseed importing countries, — The net imports 
of linseed during the first 10 months of the present year show for all European 
countries, with the exception of Germany, Finland and Sweden, a marked 
increase compared with the same period for last year. The greatest increase, 
about is shown in the Netherlands which occupies first place in Europe in 
the linseed oil industry. 

Among the importing countries outside Europe, there has been a tendency 
for them to increase their purchases. This tendency was accentuated during 
the present year, particularly in North America, Australia and Japan. In 
spite of the much better crops obtained this year, the imports of these 
countries have not been reduced during the August-October (quarter of the pre¬ 
sent year. 

The prices of La Plata linseed in London, with delivery at Hull, since 
September of last year fell continuously until they reached the lowest level for a 
long series of years in March and July of the present year. During the August- 
October quarter, because of the very bad Argentine crop, prices reacted favour- 
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Net imports of linseed of the principal European and extra-European countries. 

{ 1,000 centals) 



1935 

1934 

X933 

1932 

1931 

Average 

1926/30 

COUNTRIES 

Production 

Net 

import z) 

Production 

Net 

import 

Production 

Net 

import 

Production 

Net 

import 

Production 

Net 

import 

Production 

Net 

import 


I. — European countries. 


Germany. 

355 

4,936 

139 

6.984j 

71 

7,871 

— 

9,822! 

— 1 

7.494 

— 

7,509 

Netherlands. 


7.736 

106 

7.031! 

77 

6.468 

29| 

9.8371 

77 

9.204 

227 

7.492 

Great Britain. 

— 

4.526 

— 

4,107 

— 

5,505 

— 

8.111 

— 

7.5681 


7.001 

France. 

282 

4,967 

240 

5,236 

104 

5,820 

126 

5,194 

130! 

5,796 

412 

4.290 

Belgium. 

203 

2,046 

161 

1,7221 

134 

2,685 

112 

3 , 532 ! 

1831 

3.497 

278 

2.106 

Italy. 


1,217 

46 

1,422 

51 

1,653 

68 

1,512 

104 

1,351 

174 

1,368 

Sweden. 


747 

0 

849 

2 

776 

2 

957 

2 

1,056 

2 

838 

Czechoslovakia. 

* V 23 

467 

95 

556! 

60 

300 

53 

796 

55 

575 

163 

500 

Poland. 


0 

1.221 

170j 

994 

284 

919 

269 

1,087 

267 

1.477 

1 

187 

Total . . . 

... 

26,642 

2,008 

28,077^ 

1,493 

31,362 

1 

1,309 

1 40,030 

1,638\ 

1 

, 36,808 

1 1 

, 2J33\ 

1 1 

31,294 


II. — Extra-European countries. 


United States. 

8,360 

8,1861 

2.919 

7.934 

3,890 

1 7.743 

6.537 

4.434 

6.607 

1 8,109, ll.206i 11,072 

Australia. 


690 


560 

4 

487 

2 

474 

2 

311 

15 

507 

Japan . 

... 

379 

... 

432 

82 

472 

49 

148 

68 

185 

75 

243 

Total . . . 

... 

9,255 

... 

8,926 

3,976 

8,702 

6,588 

5,056 

6,677 

8,605 

11,296 

11,822 

Total of both groups . . . 

... 

35,897 

... 

37,003 

5,469 

40,064 

7,897 

45,086 

8,315 

45,413 

14,029 

1 

43,116 


i) up to end of October. 


ably, and the average price in October, in fact, was the highest of the year and 
was even sHghtly greater than the annual averages of the last three years. 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


Prices of « La Plata » linseed iu London {delivery Hull) 
(Gold francs per quintal) 


Annual averajkje 

. 39.02 

. 45 20 

• 37 27 
20 18 

. 15 02 

• 15 59 


January. . 
February 
March . 
April . . 
May . . 
June . . 
July . . 
August . 
September, 
October . 
November 
December. 


Monthly average 


1935 

1934 

14.20 

II.ig 

13 

14.04 

13-38 

14.54 

13-95 

15 07 

14.12 

16.78 

13.87 

16.52 

13.75 

15.84 

14.00 

16.82 

14.64 

15M 

15.85 

14.89 

14-90 

14.17 

.. . 

14.28 
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Prices on the home market in Argentina with delivery Buenos Aires, since 
November 1933, were higher than the minimum price fixed by the Government 
of 11.50 paper pesos per quintal, so that the purchases of the Grain Control 
Commission, created by the decree of 28th November, have been almost negligible. 

A. Di Fulvio 


FLAX 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The scutching of the flax crop in Northern 
Ireland continued during the month with good results Some very high yields have 
been obtained from the pure line varieties and it is estimated that the average yield 
per acre for this season’s crop will be higher than last year. The quality of the fibre 
is generally considered to be good. 

U, S. S. /?..* On I December, the purchasing plan for flax for fibre w^as carried 
out to the extent of 77.5%. 

Ari^enitna The last monthly report, published on zz November by the Depart¬ 
ment of Rural Economy and Statistics of the ^linistry of Agriculture in Buenos Aires, 
contains the following information on crop condition of flax in the different regions 
of the country. 

r r o V i n ce of Buenos Aires.— Tn the north-eastern regions, pros- 
];>ects were good, whereas along the banks of the Parana a reduced harvest w'as expec¬ 
ted. In the western regions the crops were in full flower and, on the whole, crop condi¬ 
tion was satisfactory. To the south, the prospects were progressively worse. In the 
Baliia Blanca region part of the sowings were definitely lost. 

The crop in the Province as a whole was late and its condition below average. 

Province of Santa F6.— The rains towards the middle of November 
appreciably improved crop condition everywliere. In .spite of this, growth was late, 
particularly in tlie north where very small yields were expected, varying between 
r.8 centals (3.2 busheLs) and 2.7 centals (4 8 bushels) per acre. There w’ere complaints 
of grasshoppers in various regions. 

Province of Cordoba.— The progress of the crops w^as generally 
uneven, except in the eastern and south-veestern regions, where normal or slightly less 
than normal yields w^ere expected. In the north of the pro\'ince there were complaints 
of weeds. 

Province of Entre Rfos. — The crop condition of flax was better 
than that of wheat. Prospects were better in the riverine areas of the Eruguay River, 
where flowering on the wliole w^as nonnal. 

Province of Santiago del Kstero. — The crop was late. Rains 
improved the situation and an average harvest w^as expected. 

In the Pampa Territory, crop condition was not satisfactory and there were com¬ 
plaints of weeds. 
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Froducxxon 


Average 

193s X934 2929 

to 1933 X934 

age 

-■■ lool 

x,ooo pounds 


Fibre. 


Germany i). . . . 

9 

1 

1 

983.6 

1.034.5 

... 

— 


_ 

Austria 2 ) .... 

1 

1 

1 

108.7 

97.8 

1.345 

1,366 

1,607 

98 4 

Bulgaria. 

16 

14 

10 

119.6 

160.3 

7.495 

5,872 

3.574 

127.6 

France. 

8 

7 

8 

1120 

91.6 

7,679 

6,371 

8.435 

120 5 

Italy. 

165 

156 

166 

106.0 

99 8 

... 

133,325 

153,7% 

- - t 

Poland. 

85 

80 

79 

106.0 

107 3 

. •. 

22,935 

34,515 

« • • 

Romania. 

114 

113 

106 

100.8 

107 2 


54,294 

50,913 

• • • 

Ccechoslovakia . . 

18 

18 

20 

100.4 

90 8 

10,553 

13,244 

11,335 

79 7 

U. S S.R. 

1,433 

1,478 

2.096 

97.0 

68.4 

... 

310,191 

502.215 

... 


Hempseed, 


Austria . 

3) j 

3) 

3) 

112 4, 

74 6 

1 

1 

1 

125 0 

760 

Bulgaria. 

16 

14 

10 

119.61 

160.3 

5.325 

4,282 

2.741 

1244 

194 3 

France. 

8 1 

7 

8 

112 0 

91 8 

990 

1,588 

2,591 

62 3 

38 2 

Poland. 

85 

80 

79 

106.0 

107.3 

• • • 

37,040 

43,160 

... 


Romania. 

114 1 

113 

106 

100.8 

107.21 

• • • 

41,870 

35.193 

... 

... 

Czechoslovakia . • 

18 

18 

’20 1 

100 4, 

90 8 

5,538 

[ 8,978 

7,869 

61.7! 

1 70 4 

U.S.S.R. 

1,433 ' 

1,478 

1 

2,096 

1 

97.0 

68. J 

... 

499,790 

731,937 

! 

... 


1 ) Hemp and other textile plants. — 2 ) Production expressed m terms of air-dned stalks, 
than 500 acres. 


3 ) Area Ics 



Germany. 

25 

24 

28 

105 8 

91 0 

18,942 

14,427 

19,500 

131 3 

97.1 

Belgium. 

2 

2 

2 

98.2 

1 Q0 1 

3,748 

2,824 

2.318 

132.7 

161.7 

France . . 

5 

4 

8 

118.6 

62 9 

6,026 

3,178 

6,370 

189.6 

94 6 

Engl, and Wales . 

18 

18 

19 

101.2 

94 1 

27,810 

29.008 

26,544 

95 9 

104 8 

"** Poland. 

8 

7 

1 ) 6 

108.8 

138 8 


3,172 

I) 3.273 



Czechoslovakia . . 

29 

29 

33 

100.1 ' 

88.7 

i5.*432 

15,595 

23.219 

99*0 

*66 5 

United States. . . 

39 

37 

24 

106.0 

165.8 

47.000 

41,195 

29(415 

114.1 ’ 

159.8 

Totals . . . 

118 

114 

114 

102.1 

104.3 

118.958 

106.222 

107,3<6 

1114 

110.9 


Country not included in the totals — 1 ) Average 1929 , 1932 and 1933 . 
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TOBACCO 

Irak: Of the 3 millards of cigarettes which were approximately consumed in Irak, 
95 % were supplied by the home industry. Tobacco growing, owing to the wise efforts 
of the government, has been no less progressive. Ten years ago the crop was nil and 
in 1934 accounted for 98 %, of the consumption. For 1935 the crop is expected to 
be slightly smaller because of the bad weather and disease which attacked the 
plantations. 


Tobacco. 


C 0 VNTRIB 8 

Arba 

Production 

*9S5 

1934 

Average 

t9*9 
to 1933 

% X935 

X935 

X934 

Average 

19*9 

to Z933 

% X935 

1934 

-» zoo 

Aver¬ 

age 

■> zoo 

X934 

zoo 

Aver¬ 

age 

Mi ZOO 

1,000 acres 

z,ooo pounds 

^Gennany i). . . . 

31 

30 

26 

103.8 

122.2 


76,897 

55.110 



Belgium. 

8 

8 

7 

1068 

117.1 

15,873 

16,263 

14,531 

97.6 

i69.2 

Bulgaria. 

86 

55 

75 

155.4 

114.3 

60,684 

46,685 

58,643 

130.0 

103.5 

Greece. 

2 ) 200 

181 

209 

110.7 

95.8 

2 ) 92,509 

92,109 

115.503 

100.4 

80.1 

Hungary. 

41 

41 

56 

101.5 

73.2 

41,486 

40,040 

72,247 

103.6 

57.4 

^Romania. 

44 

25 

50 

180.4 

88.7 


13,020 

32.942 



Chechoslovakia . . 

24 

25 

21 

94.7 

112.7 

27,812 

30,165 

28,180 

92.2 

9^7 

Yugo^Livia .... 

... 

18 

41 1 ... 

... 

2 ) 24,251 

13,336 

29,555 

181.8 

82.1 

United States . . 

I.4W 

1,271 

1,848 

114.7 

1 78.9 

1,284.000 

1,045,660 

1,431,450 

122.8 

89.7 

Japan . 

87 

85 

87 

102.3 

99.5 

149.055 

148,989 I 143,854 

100.0 

103 6 

Turkey. 

136 

116 

128 

1174 

106.0 

74,186 

78,650 

82.997 

94.3 

89.4 

Algeria. 

53 

57 

54 

93.5 

98.9 

38.581 

49,007 

39,532 

78.7 

97.6 

Totals , . . 

2,111 

1,857 

2,526 

114.2 

83.5 

1,808,437 

1,560,904 

2,016,492 

115,8 

1 

89.7 


•) Countries not included in the totals — i) Production for sale. — 2 ) Unofficial data. 


Algeria: Deliveries finished towards the end of November and the quality of the 
crop appears to be satisfactory The yields obtained w'ere average and probably 
lighter than those obtained last year. According to an estimate from private sources* 
production is about 39 7 to 40.8 million lb. against 48.9 million lb. for last year. 

Syasalaud: In October, tobaceo nurseries were progressing satisfactorily. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao 

Brazil: According to the Instituto do cacao da Bahia, the weather in October 
was favourable for harvesting and for the storage of cacao, the meteorological data for 
the month being as follows: average temperature 750F (23.90C.); relative dampness 
96.1 %; rainfall 4.1 inches (104.3 mm.). As a result of these favourable conditions, 
the quality of the crop improved gradually and except in a few cases, it reached the 
standard of previous years. Difficulties with the entrance of the port of Ilheos still 
continued; however, contracts for shipment having diminished considerably, the anxiety 
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shown by exporters to receive cacao also decreased in the same proportion, and deliveries 
were being made in a normal manner. 

Arrivals for October were 32 million lb. Shipments during the month were 36 mil¬ 
lion lb., bringing the total for May to October to’ 136 million lb. The Instituto do 
Cacao da Bahia estimated the total crop at about 231 million lb. 

French West A frtca * Figures of the last crop are not yet known, but it appears 
that they will exceed those for the preceding year, whicli were a record. It was esti¬ 
mated that the area planted, at the end of 1934, on the Ivory Coast, which is almost 
the only producer of the group, was 393,000 acres, rather more than twice that of 1933, 
with 152 million plants This area, however, was not all in production, but the area 
in bearing continued to expand The renewal of old planations was being carried out 
very actively with superior varieties^ In addition, very great progress was made in 
the preparation of the product and its quality is considered very satisfactory 

Gold Coast: Major crop. — The crop estimate given last month remains 
unchanged. 

Ashanti. — In October harvesting was in full swing and the first pickings 
were heavy. Some difficulties were caused by rain to drying and marketing, but as 
the weather was improving, it w^as expected that the bulk of the crop would be ])re- 
pared during November and December. 65 % of the crop was ripe at the end of the 
month and it was estimated that 80 would be ripe at the end of November 

Western Province. — Conditions in October were similar to those ex¬ 
perienced in September. 

Central Province. — About 50 of the croj) was ripe at the end ot 
September. Although the crop was ratlier late, marketmg was proceeding rapidly. 

Eastern Province. — The weather was imfavourable for dr>ing, and 
hindered han’-esting. In the Koforidua, Nsawam and Kwahu districts 50 of the 
crop was ripe at the end of October and 80 wras expected by the end of November. 

British Togoland. — Weather conditions were favourable for drying 
so that harvesting proceeded normally, and 25 % of the crop had been harvested by 
the end of October. 

Total crop. — In October the average size of the beans inspected was j tS «> 
per 14 cubic feet or 97.0 per 4 ounces, while measured in millimetres the average wavS 
23 2 X 12.3 X 7 2 Purity w'as 90.3 % 

Movement. — The tonnage exported during October was second only to the 
record set up in 1932-33 and was due mostly to the abnormally large carry over of 
old main crop cacao. Movement statistics are as follows — 


Oct i<)35 Oct 19 U 
(million pounds) 


Railway offloadings, Takoradi.12 12 

Exports: 

Takoradi .10 4 

Accra.21 ii 

All ports.36 19 


New crop. — It was estimated that about 5O million lb, had been marketed 
by the end of October Movement had been free. 

Nigeria: It was reported in October that tlie new cacao crop was coming in freely. 
The crop was estimated at about 157 million lb., or practically equal to the last 
main crop. 
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Tea. 


India: During October, the weather in North India was, on the whole, hot and 
dry and the lack of rain affected crop prospects adversely. In certain areas there were 
indications of an early close of the season: in South India, dull showery weather pre¬ 
vailed and prospects were fair. Statistics to the end of October in North India re¬ 
corded a decrease of 13,928,600 lb. as compared with the outturn to the same date 
last year, while in South India an increase of 1.78 % was reported. 

Nyasaland: Crop condition in October was satisfactory. 

Coffee. 

Guatemala: For the year 1935-36 an abundant crop of coffee is expected, as the 
result of favourable climatic conditions during flowering in the principal productive 
centres. 

Haiti: Total exports of coffee during the past commercial year (October 1934 
September 1935) were 419,500 centals against 780,200 centals for the year 1933-34. 
The great decline is due to the exceptionally bad harvest last year. For 1935-36 a 
very abundant production is expected. 

French A frica: The coffee crop continued to develop strongly in the different 
productive colonies of French West Africa, in French Guinea, in Dahomey and especially 
on the Ivory Coast. In Dahomey about a niillion plants were distributed for the 
present season. In Guinea efforts are being concentrated principally on the distri¬ 
bution of the A mb tea variety; a new factory for the preparation of coffee has been 
set up. On the Ivor\’ Coast, which is the principal production area, the acreage 
])lanted at the end of 1934 170,500 acres with 70 million plants. It is necessary 

to note that this area, which is considerably greater than that for other yciurs, is not, 
however, all in production at present. 

Kenya: In October the quality and quantity of the coffee crop were affected by 
drought ill some areas, but in other areas conditions were more favourable and the qua¬ 
lity had improved. However, prospects were imcertain owing to the lateness of the 
short rains. 


Groundnuts. 


United States: According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to ground¬ 
nuts this year was about 1,642,000 acres against 1,571,000 in 1934 i,373*®^^ 

the average of the five years ending 1933, percentages, 104.5 and 119.6. The correspond¬ 
ing production is e.stimated at about 1,264 million lb. (against 1,063 million lb. and 
949 million lb.); percentages, 118.9 and 133.2. 

Jaia and Madura: The Central vStatistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details concerning 
groundnuts area:— 


Area harvested in October. 

Area harvested from 1 Januar>^ 31 October. . 
Area of standing crop at the end of October . 



I9S4 

aerc-s 

.icre'i 

56,300 

56.600 

. 417,100 

427,300 

. 108,200 

126,500 




French West Africa: Xnformation about the last harvest is not available. In 
Senegal, it is known that efforts were made to improve the crop; the quantity of select 
seeds - 1,050,000 centals - distributed by the native co-operative societies was increased 
during the year. There was also an important distribution of horse drawn machinery 
and the area cultivated by natives with the help of this was 24,700 acres compared 
with 18,500 acres in 1934 an average of 11,000 acres, in the last three years. Efforts 
for an extension of the groundnut crop were also made on the Ivory Coast, and in the 
North an increase of 30 % in the sowings is anticipated. In Daliomey, selection of ground 
nuts was imdertaken; rains was favourable during the sowing period. In French Sudan 
because of the distribution of seeds and the favourable w^eather conditions at the begimi- 
ing of the crop year, it is hoped that exports for the year 1^35-36 will reach 772,000 
centals, against about 551,000 centals for the year 1934-35. 

Egypt: Harvesting of early cultivations of groundnuts is over, while the remam- 
ing ones are being harvested. The yield is expected to be 8 % above the average. 

Colza and sesame. 

Germany: Crop condition of winter colza on i December was, according to the 
system used by this coimtry, 2.5. 

Austria: Winter colza has progressed very w^ell during the month of November. 
Its condition was 1.6 on i December, against 1.8 on the same date last year. 

Poland: On 15 November, the crop condition of winter colza was 3.6 against 
3.7 on 15 October and 3.8 on 15 November 1034. 

Romania' The area under winter colza is smaller this year. 

Sericulture. 


COXTNTRXBS 

Quantxtibs of bogs psbpabbd 

FOR INCUBATION 

Production op cocoons 

935 

1935 

1934 

Average 

1939 

to 1933 

% t935 

X935 

1934 

Average 

1929 

to X 933 

0 / 

/o 

X934 

n XOO 

Aver. 

age 

XOO 

*934 

XOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

•• XOO 

1,000 ounces 

1,000 potmds 

Bulgaria . . . 


24 

28 

33 

87.5 

73.4 

2,646 

3,053 

3.713 

86.7 

71.3 

France .... 


13 

18 

27 

73.5 

48.2 

1.448 

2.150 

3,214 

67.3 

45.0 

Italy .... 

• • 

... 

418 

708 



39,242 

63,619 

94,035 

61.7! 

41.7 


fs) 

208 

227 

218 

91.8 

95.4 

32,400 

33,566 

28.145 

96.5 

115.1 


^ 0 

138 

132 

120 

104.2 

1153 

14,600 

16,647 

12,085 

87.7 

120.8 


f 0 

2.448 

2.732 

2.784 

89.6 

87.9 

365.513 

400.062 

422,918 

91.4 

86.4 


\ 0 

2,861 

2,944 

3,363 

97.2 

85.1 

289,705 

320,851 

397.772 

90.3 

72.8 

Totals . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

745,554 

839,948 

961382 

88.8 

77.5 


s) Spring cocoons. ~ t) Summer-autumn cocoons. 


FODDER CROPS 

Germany: According to the most recent estimate, area of clover harvested this 
year is about 3,633,000 acres against 4,160,000 in 1934 and 4,318^000 on the average of 
the five years ending 1933; percentages, 87.3 and 84.1. The corresponding produc- 
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tion is estimated at about 158,299,000 centals (7,915,000 short tons) against 156,221,000 
(7,811,000) and 200,947,000 (10,047,000); percentages, 101.3 and 78.8. 

The corresponding figures for alfalfa are follows* Area — 897,000 acres, 785,000 
acres and 750,000 acres. Percentages: 114.2 and 119.5. Production — 51,454,000 
centals (2,573.000 sh. tons). 35».523.ooo centals (1,776,000 sh. tons) and 42,573,000 
centals (2,129,000 sh. tons); Percentages: 144.8 and 120.9. 

For permanent meadows (irrigated and not irrigated): Area — 13,882,000 acres; 
13.5^1.000 acres and 13,594.000 acres. Percentages 102.3 and 102.i. Production — 
521,000 centals (26,088,000 sh. tons), 390,79^^.000 centals {19,540,000 sh. tons) and 
528,691,000 centals (26,434,000 sh. tons). Percentages: 133.5 and 98.7. 

Condition of crops on i December of this year and at i November 1935, the 
system of the country, was as follows clover 2.6 (26) and pastures 29 (3.0). 

Austria: The mild temperature during November was very favourable to fodder 
crops. The pasture grasses in the meadows have enabled the reduced supplies of fodder 
to the economi.sed. 

(^11 T December the crop condition of fodder crops was as follows: 
red clover 2.3 (against 2.6 on i November 1935 and 23 on 1 J.)ecember al¬ 
falfa, 2 9 (2.8, 2 i), mixed clovers, 2 (2.6, 2.2); permanent meadows 2 4 (2.6, 2.3) 

and pastures 2.5 (2.8, 25). 

Spain' Crop condition of permanent meadows in the northern provinces of Spain 
was, in general, good. On the other hand, pasture was very poor because of the lack of 
rain during the autumn. In the province of Andalusia fodder crops were progressing 
favourably. 


Fiance. The following table gives the most impvirtant figures of the last fodder 

crops 


193“) 1931 

Area. 


Average 

1939-33 


% 193 *^ 

ig)} ANcrago 
= 100 » joo 


\nnnal eiop.^' 

Mangels. 

Turnips and swedes. 

Cabbages. 

Annual green fodder crops. . . . 

Total . . . 


Artificially sown grasses: 

Leguminous crops. 

Mixed gramineous and leguminous 
crops. 

Total . . . 


(thou^andt. of acres) 


2,148 

-2.149 

2,074 

3 00 0 

103.0 

491 

55b 


88.2 

030 

‘>37 

591 


90 9 

91 

D 755 

1,768 

i .793 

99.3 

97 

4^9 3 i 


4 ,gS 3 

97-4 

99.0 


7.-277 

7.34^ 

7 .L 33 

90.1 

102.0 


L 335 

1,208 

98.7 

J09 2 

''>’.595 

8,677 

8,340 

99.0 

joj 1 

14.503 

n.719 

13.494 


^07.5 


Permanent meadows . 
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1935 

1934 

Average 

1929-33 

1935 

1934 

Average 

19 * 9-33 

% 

X 934 
*» 100 

1935 

Average 
■■ 100 

Vegetable crops for fodder: 
Mangels. . . . 677,121 

(thousand centals) 

673,290 641,684 

Production, 

(thousand short tons) 

33.856 33.664 32,084 100.6 

105.5 

Turnips and swe¬ 
des . 

77.530 

95.243 

87,032 

3,876 

4.762 

4.352 

81.4 

89.1 

Cabbages . . . 

125.265 

132.344 

150,281 

6,263 

6,617 

7.514 

94-7 

83.8 

Total . . . 

Sjg.giS 

900,^77 

878,997 

43,995 

45.043 

43,950 

97'7 

100.1 

Hay (gramineous 
and legumi¬ 
nous grasses): 

Animal fodder 
crops I). . . 

264,217 

234.053 

278.234 

13.211 

11,702 

13.912 

112.9 

% 

95 0 

Leguminous 
crops .... 

247.564 

242,261 

258,340 

12.378 

11,613 

12,917 

106.6 

95 8 

Mixed grami¬ 
neous and le¬ 
guminous 
crops .... 

34.415 

34.420 

35.640 

1,721 

[,721 

1,782 

100.0 

06.6 

Total . , . 

546,296 

5 if >.734 

572,214 

27,310 

25,036 

28,611 

III.5 

95-5 

Hay (permanent 
meadows) . . 

374,792 

354.S05 

421,gii 

11^,739 

n ,740 

2i,og% 

105.6 

83.8 


1) Including muize consumed fresh 


The reduction which appeared in the acreage of fodder crops and temporary mea¬ 
dows is relatively small. As the figures are only of a provisional character for this year 
it is impossible to draw any definite conclusions. It is necessary to note, however, the 
general character of this reduction and to observe that the weather conditions were fa¬ 
vourable to sowing operations during the autumn and spring. Moreover the increase 
in the present statistics over last year’s appears to correspond to a known fact and is 
the outcome of the crisis in national stock raising. 

Fodder production is better than that of i934» little below the average, it 

is however sufficient for the feeding of cattle which appear to have been slightly reduced 
in numbers. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: Pa.stures .still continued to afford a bite for 
stock, but much of the grass is of little feeding value. In Northern Ireland, pa.sture 
lands, particularly those situated in low lying areas deteriorated rapidly. 

The quality of mangel roots is generally good; they are, however, slightly smaller 
than usual. vSwedes are a variable crop and the roots are still on the small side. Turnips 
also are generally only a light crop. In Scotland, the turnip crops are generally above 
the average though in some districts heavy rains caused some deterioration; except in 
some coastal districts, swedes are a good average. Conditions for the lifting and storing 
-of root crops were bad. In Northern Ireland the root crops are exjKH'ted to be well 
up to the average. 

Poland: On 15 November the crop condition of clover was 3.4 against 3.5 on 
15 October and 3.2 on 15 November 1934. 

United States: According to the December estimates, the area from which tame 
hay was cropped this year was 52,026,000 acres, compared with 51,828,000 acres in 
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1934 average of 53,839,000 acres in the five years 1929-33; percentages, 100.4 

and 96.6, Production was estimated at 1.520 million centals (76 million short tons) 
compared with 1,046 million centals (52 million short tons) in 1934 and an average of 
1,366 million centals (68 million short tons) in the preceding five years; percentages, 
145.3 and 111.3. 

Corresponding figures for wild hay are as follows: area, 12,462,000, 8,912,000 and 
13,237,000 acres; percentages, 139.8 and 94 i; production, 240 million centals {12 mil¬ 
lion short tons), 95 million centals (4,750,000 short tons) and 204 million centals, 
(10,200,000 short tons); percentages, 252.7 and 117.8. 

Palestine: The early sown bersini crops have been in some instances cut for the 
second time. This crop in general is showing .succejisful growth and becoming more 
popular every year especially in the Jaffa-Ramleh areas The early-sown hay crops 
have shown excellent germination and are well forward. 

Algeria: The .sowing of temporary fodder crops was done under good conditions 
and, particularly in the departement of Constantine, an expansion in crops was forecast. 
The sprouting of the seeds was good. The condition of the pastures was in general 
satisfactory. 

Egypt: Sowing of bersim (clover) is over in most provinces and is almost over in 
the few remaining ones. The first cutting has been started in early cultivations 

French Morocco. The relatively dry and mild weather of November favoured the 
growlh of fodder, w^hich is considered good and even very good in the Mcknes region. 
On the other hand, the relative dryncvss of the month has aggravated the condition 
of the pasture in the non littoral regions, and it is no longer providing sulFicient 
nourishment for the cattle. 


LIVE STOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


Pig population in Denmark. 

(Thousands) 






1935 





1934 


Classification 


5 

24 

13 

25 1 

13 ' 

ist 

15 

ist 

1 15 

ibt 

16 


Nov. j 

Oct. 

August 

July 

May j 

April 

March 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

July 

Boars for breeding 

1 1 

i 

! 21 ' 

21 

’ 21 

20 

! 1 

20 . 

20 

i 20 ! 

19 ! 

20 

20 

21 

' 21 

Sows in farrow for 









1 




first time . . 

97 : 

86 

i 75 

: 83 

83 

87 

89 

72 

ii 48 ' 

29 

40 

66 

Other sows in farrow 

181 i 

1 178 

1 184 

188 

172 

154 

166 

isTJ 

!' 190 

187 i 

180 

165 

Sows in milk . . . 

89 

98 

90 

78 

8® i 

98 

1 81 

77 ! 

'1 74 , 

82 , 

78 

89 

Sows not yet cov- 

! 












cred (and not 









ii 

ij 21 ' 

25 

29 

24 

for slaughter) 

26 i 

29 

25 

! 24 

25 ■ 

22 

19 

19 

Sows for slaughter. 

1 17 ^ 

14 

9 

10 

■ ''1 

12 

14 

9 

1 II 

10 

10 

10 

Total of sows . . . 

4W ' 

i 405 

383 

383 

1 380 i 

1 1 

373 

! 

358 

ii 344 , 

333 

337 

354 

Sucking pigs not 
weaned .... 

; 766 

860 

782 

673 

1 72* i 

813 

I 695 

668 ’ 

1 653 

720 , 

680 

776 

Young and adult 


1 


! 





1 




pigs for slaug¬ 


1 







i 




hter: 

1 




i I 






1 


Weaned pigs un¬ 
der 35 • • 

1 

: 882 

1 792 

742 

! 772 

i 1 

797 ; 

740 

i ™ I 

762 

j 745 

734 ; 

790 

738 

Pigs of 35 and 
under 6 o kg. . 

, 674 

! 683 

’ 693 

1 

i 733 

j 635 

629 

! 637 1 

667 

j 646 . 

711 1 

661 

648 

Fat oigs of 60 
kg. andover . . 

j 565 

: 534 

; 545 

1 

! 453 

; 500 j 

463 

i ! 

508 i 

45 , 

1 62) , 

1 , 

590 

503 

524 

Total pigs . . . 

1 3.318 

i 

; 3,295 

' 3,166 

i 3,034 

] 

; 3,056 ' 

1 1 

3,038 

2,967 ' 

2,925 j 

1 3,029 

' 1 

3,108 ! 

1 

2,992 

3,061 
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Live stock killed in Mexico. 

In the following table we publish the figures of animals killed in Mexico 
in 1934 for home consumption, compared with the figures for the preceding 
4 years. 



1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

Cattle .... 

. . . . 929,440 

851,784 

827,970 

866,112 

797.834 

Sheep .... 

. . . . 318,127 

315.532 

311.717 

341.996 

345.112 

Goats .... 

• • • • 558,356 

497.003 

472.926 

507.280 

545.011 

Pigs. 

. . . . 816,187 

715,922 

728,598 

673.055 

672,078 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Irish Free State: There are ample reserves of fodder and roots to meet all normal 
requirements. Yields of milk were normal for the seavson. 

Great Britain ayid Northern Ireland: It is anticipated that the amount of available 
winter keep will be adequate, and as yet it has not been drawn nix>n to a greater ex- 
tent than is usual at this period. 

In the country as a whole, milk yields fell during November but at the end of the 
month the)" were about normal for the time of year 

Hungary: Health of animals is satisfactory, ]>ut there was some difhciill}* in 
feeding in those districts where fodder crops were particularly small. 

Netherlands: There were good supplies of feedingstuffs for milk cows which had 
been taken indoors. There was insufficient bite on pastures where a limited number 
of cows were still to be found. In November, milk yields increa.sed b}' 5 in (iron- 
ingen and by 3 % in Guelder; they fell by 5 to 10 in Zeeland. In the other produc¬ 
ing areas, milk production w"as practically normal. 

The Central Statistical Bureau published an estimate of the consumption of 
milk, based on returns given by the Agricultural Crisis Organisations. I'or all the 
country the consumption w-as estimated at 198,000,000 Imperial gallons (238,000,000 
American gallons) for the year 1932. For the centres of population in the western j>art 
of the country, where % of the total population are found, the average consumption 
per head for the year, during the period i March 1933 to 31 March 1934, esti¬ 
mated at 33 Imperial gallons (40 American gallons). For the five more important 
districts which, in 1934, 2,611,376 inhabitants, the following figures of con¬ 

sumption are compared with average prices received by handlers during the same 
periods in the Amsterdam and Rotterdam districts. 



Period 

Total 

Consumpt¬ 
ion in 
Imperial 
gallons 
per week 

Total 

consumpt¬ 
ion in 
American 
gallons 
per Week 

VO rage 
consumpl- 
if)n per 
head in 
Imperial 
gallon^ 
per week 

Average 
consumpt¬ 
ion per 
head in 
American 
gallons 
per week 

Price 
per litre 
at Amst¬ 
erdam 
in Cents 

Price 
per litrv" 
at Rotter¬ 
dam 
in cents 

4th quarter 1933 

. 1,637,400 

1,966,600 

0.63 

0-75 

12.0 

12.0 

ist 

» 1934 

, . 1,643,100 

1,C)J^,200 

0.63 

0.76 

12.0 

12.0 

2nd 

» » 

1,715,200 

z,oy),Soo 

0.66 

0.79 

10.2 

10.3 

5 rd 

» ') 

1,667,100 

2,002,100 

0.64 

0.77 

11.0 

lO.O 

4th 

» » 

1,599,200 

1,920,200 

0.61 

073 

II -5 

10.6 

Year 

1934 • • • 

1,656,100 

1,988,900 

0.63 

0 73 

II .2 

10.7 
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These figures show that the reduction of price during the summer ot 1934 was 
accompanied by an increase in consumption. Although prices during the 4th. quarter 
of 1934 were higher than those in the same period of 1933, consumption was smaller, 
and the reduction appears greater if the increase in population is taken into account. 

In the first five districts the spread in annual consumption per head of the 
population was from a minimum of 139 to a maximum of 172 litres, while the average 
was about 150 litres. 

Switzerland: It has already been reported that in October there was a reduction 
of 4.6 % in the deliveries of milk compared with last year and from the provisional 
returns of 483 milk societies it was ascertained that deliveries in November were 9 % 
less than in November 1934. In German Switzerland the reduction was 8.6 % and 
in French Switzerland 10 %. In the different cantons the reduction in milk pro¬ 
duction varied generally between 6 % and 13 %. The elimination of cows from pro¬ 
duction was continuing and this has been a cause of the reduction in the milk herd. 
It also appeared that most milk was being used for fattening and breeding purposes, 
because of the satisfactory price obtained for cows. In addition, in a number of 
areas the yield of the pasture this autumn was slightly inferior to that of last year 
and in the elevated areas animals were hoUvSed early. All these factors appear to have 
contributed to the reduction in the delivery of milk. 

United State<i: Information available early in September points to a material 
increase in cattle feeding during the winter season of 1935-3O compared with the small 
feeding operations of a year earlier. While feeding is on an increased scale in pract¬ 
ically all States the largest relative increases are in some of the Western States. 

Palestine: No mortality among stock has been recorded. Kidding is becoming ge¬ 
neral and some early lambs are seen. All domestic and draught stock are in good 
condition. 

The early rains have caused an abundant growth of natural gravsses and with fa¬ 
vourable conditions continuing an excellent grazing season should be assured 

Algeria The condition of animals is generally satisfactory. 

French Morocco: At the end of November the feeding conditions for animals 
was not quite satisfactory. The last stubbles and reserves of concentrated feed 
however provided subsistence for the animals. 

Union of South Africa During the month of October grazing and water were re¬ 
latively plentiful in the Cape Province, and stock on the whole in good condition, 
except in wsome of the north-eastern districts, where cattle especially were in a rather 
poor condition. In the Orange I'ree vState grazing on the whole was fairly plentiful 
and stock were in fair to good condition. In the Natal small stock and cattle were 
in poor condition in .some di.stricts. Also in Transvaal condition of stock was not 
satisfactory 



TRADE 


' 

OCTOBBR 

Thrrb months (August I-October 31 ) 

TWBLW MONTHS 
(August i-July yr) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 1 1934 

1935 1 1934 

1935 1 1934 

1935 1 1934 

1934*35 

1934*35 


JSitporttHg Ctmntr%0s 
Bulgaria .... 
Hungary .... 
l^thuania . . . 

Inland. 

Bomanla . . . 
YtHtoslavia . . . 
0.S.S. R. . . . 
Canada .... 
tliilted States . . 
Argentina . . . 
ChSe . 


Syria and I,ebanon . 

Aigena. 

French Morocco , . 

Tunisia. 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . . 


Importing Countries 

Germany. 

Austria . 

Belgium . 

Denmark. 

Spain . 

. 

trlsh Free State . . 

Inland. 

Prance. 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece . 

Italy . 

XAtvia. 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . 
Portugal. 


Sweden . 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 


Ceylon. 

China . 

India . 

Japan . 

Bgypt ... 

Union of South Afr. 

Totals . . . 


Exporting Countrux: 

Germany. 

Bulgaria. 

Bstonla. 

Hungary. 

lAtvia. 

T,lfhHatila .... 

Poland. 

Romania .... 

Sweden . 

tr. 8. S. R. 

CanAda . 

Argentina .... 

Algeria. 

importing Countries: 

Austria . 

Belgium . .^. . . 

Denmark. 

Finland. 

ranee. 

Italy . 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 
Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
United States . . . 
I^tal . . . 


Wheat. — Thousand centals (i cental ■** loo lb.). 


161 

0 

0 

0 


346 


0 


0 


0 

935 

434 

0 

0 


2358 


1.409 


0 


0 

117 

22 

0 

0 


130 


24 


0 


0 

192 

15 

0 

2 


306 


291 


0 


4 

1,243 

0 

0 

0 


2,158 


0 


0 


0 

2 

553 

0 

2 


2 


1,105 


0 


2 



• ft • 


1) 

6.726 

1 ) 

642 




... 

17.353 

13.084 

0 

0 


40,735 


32,463 


0 


0 

9 

35 

3.951 

1.400 


22 


1,164 


8,724 


4,531 

4.471 

8.170 

___ 



16.828 


28.396 


— 


— 

, 



. 

1) 

64 

1 ) 

390 

I) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

*13 

*“57 

0 

4 


26 


104 


2 


9 

717 

873 

68 

51 


1.947 


2.668 


187 


95 

176 

366 

0 

0 


957 


1,261 


0 


0 

377 

101 

11 

40 


1.426 


4% 


37 


126 

3.843 

4.337 

0 

0 


8.669 


10,380 


0 


0 

... 

... 



2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2) 

7 

2) 

0 

53 

4 

183 

884 


273 


no 


487 


3,093 

0 

0 

249 

357 


0 


8 


547 


1.080 

117 

101 

3.159 

2,595 


245 


348 


7,613 


8,741 

4 

7 

414 

992 


20 


26 


1,142 


2,123 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


44 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

421 

1025 


0 


0 


1.653 


2,732 

0 

0 

137 

101 


0 


0 


388 


309 

236 

1,962 

1.759 

1,836 


2,249 


2.941 


5.110 


4,870 

77 

73 

11,096 

9,180 


148 


355 


27,197 


28,980 

0 

0 

825 

397 


0 


0 


2,491 


1,642 


* 


... 

I) 

0 

I) 

0 

I) 

1.512 

1) 

1,217 





I) 

483 1 

I) 

0 

I) 

0 

1) 

0 

0 

0 

*’*231 

*254 


0 


0 


712 


829 

2 

0 

1,250 

1,105 


4 1 


4 


3,563 


2,659 


— 




— 1 



») 

40 

0 

46 

260 

7 

*117 

’*‘99 


858 1 


157 


289 


265 

2 

0 

944 

1.087 


2 1 


2 


2.866 


2.676 

0 

0 

79 

2 


2 1 


2 


1.206 


4 



9 

0 


— 1 


— 


35 


2 





1 ) 

44 1 

I) 

86 

I) 

1,177 

1) 

405 

*’*68 

*'*31 

■” 0 

*** 0 


121 1 


203 


0 1 


0 






— I 


— 

n 

994 , 

1) 

1,391 

... 1 




l) 

0 

1) 

0 

... I 

I) 

0 ! 

I) 

29 

i 

30,428 1 

30322 

24,903 

21313 


87,093 ! 


85,027 1 


67,978 ( 


67,940 


Hye. —- Thousand centals (i cental loo lb). 


254 

22 

60 

15 

514 

44 

172 

386 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51 

40 

0 

22 

97 

494 

0 

22 

42 

86 

0 

0 

115 

311 

0 

0 





I) 317 

I) 348 

0 

0 

187 

35 

0 

0 

373 

62 

0 

0 

456 

1,179 

0 

0 

1,217 

2,950 

0 

0 

'*‘44 

***265 

4 

4 

' 209 

’**880 

4 

4 



— 

— 

1 ) 340 

I) 432 

— 

— 

4 

51 

0 

4 

75 

328 

0 

4 

172 

278 

— 

— 

406 

999 

— 

— 

0 

2 

0 

0 

20 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

141 

0 

0 

0 

276 

0 

0 

498 

399 

18 

0 

966 1 

562 

0 

0 

434 

209 

0 

2 

1.237 I 

1,276 

0 

0 

93 

20 

0 

0 

; 161 j 

68 

0 

0 

11 

7 

0 

0 

20 

20 





I) 0 

I) 0 

I) 57 1 

1 ) 9 

0 

0 

1 '**351 

***273 

0 

0 

1.193 i 

626 

15 


I 35 

93 

18 

190 

229 

260 

0 

1 0 

29 

11 

0 

0 

49 

26 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 4 

7 

0 

0 

115 

256 

2 

0 

1 970 

681 

1,225 

2,011 1 

1A32 

1,456 

3,721 

7,060 

5,062 

4,229 


220 

0 

6,526 

0 

584 

0 

1.274 

9 

2.538 

4 

2.500 

2 

1,285 

4) 979 

86,627 

2 

1,356 

15.540 

105.860 


659 

410 

278 

18 

7,028 

328 

4.489 

0 

2.258 

185 

44.924 

0 

0 

22 

121 

7.083 

0 

4.802 

1,742 

25,450 

31 

10.763 

0 

0 

121 

0 

0 

9.420 

0 

1,338 

22.688 

15.278 

827 

113.179 

0 

8.684 

9 

12,357 

659 

0 

0 

3.907 

811 

11.202 


207 

1.973 

902 

2 

10,750 

4 

849 

.... 

33 

289 

10,889 

247 

101 

— 

10,878 

51 

1,257 

2 

^) 529 

297,983 

277,357 


51 

5.393 

0 

0 

783 

22 

728 

0 

1,929 

0 

1,199 

0 

11,671 

0 

0 

0 

2.000 

22 

624 

— 

666 

11 

5,882 

— 

26 1 

0 

0 

1779 

31 

1.797 

4 

4 090 

0 

450 

4 

35 

0 

179 

0 

2.535 

227 

1.854 

0 

161 

4 

20 

0 

5.917 

25A29 

24,265 



































COUNTRIES 


Thki® iiotiTn (Augwt I-Oct. ji) 

Exposxe 1 lupoKTB Exports 1 Imports 


1934 I934‘35 1934*35 


Expofttng Countries: 

Germany. 

Bulgaria. 

Spain . 

France . 

Hungary. 

Italy . 

X 4 thuania .... 

Poland. 

Romania. 

Yugoslavia .... 

U. R. S. S. 

Canada . 

United States . . . 
Argentina .... 

Chile . 

India . 

Japan . 

Algeria. 

French Morocco . . 

Tunisia. 

Australia. 


Importing Countries' 

Austria . i I 

Belgium .i 

Denmark.| 

Estonia . 

Irish Free State . . 

Finland. i 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. ,i 

Greece. j 

Norway .I 

Netherlands • • • ; 

Portugal. 

Sweden .. 

Czechoslovakia . . ' 

Ceylon., 

China .i 

IndO'China . . . . ; 

Java and Madura . ! 
Syria and Lebanon . ' 

Eg>T>t.I 

Union of South Afr.. ! 
New Zealand . . . ! 

Totals . . . ! 


Exporting Countries 

Bulgaria. 

Spain . 

Hungary. 

Lithuania. 

Poland. 

Romania. 

Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia . . . . 

U. S. S. R. 

Canada . 

United States . . . 
Argentina . . . . 

Chile. 

India . 

Algeria. 

Bgypt . 

French Morocco . . 

Australia. 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria . 

Belgium . 

Denmark. 

Irish Free State . . 

France . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece . 

Italy . 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 
Switierland . . . . 
Syria and Lebanon . 

Tunisia. 

Tofilt . . . 


Wheat flour* — Thousand centals (x cental loo lb.}. 

14 4 4 73 516 7 13 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 2 0 0 0 

'2 152 174 767 1,142 331 487 

14 0 0 485 154 0 0 

I) 1,008 I) 620 I) 2 I) 18 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

^2 0 0 437 66 0 0 

0 0 0 2 0 0 0 

2(0 0 18 13 0 0 


950 I) 1,071 I) 


659 

0 

0 

4,266 

809 

3,748 

0 

750 

0 

40 

683 4) 
9,310 
7,637 
2,132 
49 
309 
7,203 
911 
51 
626 
14,379 


115 

88 

108; 

104 

j 

0 1 

0 

0 ' 

2 

35 i 

51 

2 1 

‘ 13 

1,558 ' 

1^18 


Barley. 


518 ti 12.933 I 14.468 | 4.178 j 4.890 57.173 | 20.4^ 

Thousand centals (i cental « loo lb.). 


I) 5.346 I) 1.742 

827 2.392 

1,759 999 

639 1.111 

i) 51 I) 580 I) 

2 207 

157 624 

I) Or) 0 1) 

243 2.906 

i) 225 I) 306 I) 


16,039 17.782 16,565 18,970 48,414 57,989 


«) 3) 4) See notes page gOx. 





















































COUNTRIES 



TSN HOHIHt (J«tt.ty i-Oct. JI) 


Bxposn I iMPOftxs 


ISxpoflini Couniri$s: 

Austria . 

Denmark. 

Ratonia . 

Irish Free State . . 

Finland. 

Hungary. 

I^tvia. 

I^lthuania .... 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland. 

Sweden . 

U. S. S. R. 


Butter* — (Thousand lb.). 


Argentina . . . 

India . 

Syria and l,ebanon 
Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 


Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Belgium . 

Spain . 

France . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece . 

Italy . 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 

Canada . 

United States . . . 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura 

Japan . 

egypt. 

Tunisia. 


593 

756 

2 

0 

5,000 

5,368 

13 

154 

7,053 

24.460 

25.331 

0 

0 

255.993 

282.387 

157 

0 

330,311 

2.493 

2.176 

0 

0 

20.869 

19,577 

0 

0 

22,306 

3,792 

5.871 

0 

2 

56.394 

54.353 

40 

79 

56,886 

1.817 

1.810 

0 

0 

19,255 

21,239 

0 

0 

24.463 

847 

1.032 

0 

0 

4,147 

7,613 

0 

0 

8,790 





1 ) 30.001 I) 

27,256 I) 

0 I) 

0 

34.615 

2.657 

2.i58 

“■ 0 

’ 0 

23,636 

»8.940 

0 

0 

21,321 

0 

0 

0 

0 

247 

344 

0 

2 

547 

8.089 

3,488 

35 

172 

69.001 

71.626 

287 

772 

81,320 

1.091 

578 

0 

7 

8.971 

8,830 

2 

7 

9,782 

2.996 

4.273 

0 

0 

40.521 

43.985 

2 

4 

51,152 

• • . 


— 

— 

4 ) I1.I3I 4) 

17,844 

— 

— 

83.562 

93 

V.856 

— 

— 

9,877 

12.377 

— 

— 

18,345 

20 

20 

68 

42 

194 

168 

624 1 

476 

212 

2 

4 

9 

77 

386 

265 

265 

710 

293 

22,871 

27,681 

0 

0 

196.430 i 

I88.I87 

2 

2 

246,784 

26.960 

23,360 

— 

— 

240.463 ' 

236.283 

— 

— 

292,830 

0 

0 

14.967 

18.162 

13 

7 

128.664 

97,006 

9 

4 

13 

1 346 

1 2,758 

53 , 

95 

8.827 

15,924 

108 

0 ' 

; 0 

' 2 

! 0 

22 , 

11 

73 

134 

15 

1.310 

1 670 

1 121 

46 

9.875 

5.900 

1.155 ! 

9,224 

7,297 

644 

! 952 

80.066 

, 81,690 

14,806 

10,642 

919.229 : 

943,754 

12,635 

— 

1 — 

112 

99 

_ 

— 

820 1 

542 

— I 





1 ) 282 I) 

240 f) 

776 :i) 

3,342 

276 

0 

0 

*' 9 

7 

2 

0 

137 1 

639 


0 

0 

218 

II 

0 

22 i 

2,310 1 

2.002 

22 1 

650 

64 

7 

22 

1,150 

359 , 

146 : 

2,851 

428 1 

267 

, 68 

108 

172 

822 * 

1,107 1 

22,042 

772 

1.220 

— 

1 — 

82 

49 

— 

_ 1 

692 

569 

— 1 

— 




— 

- io 

7,249 !i) 

7,701 

— 1 

— 

— 



— 

— 1 ) 

15 ii) 

42 

— 





I) 119 1 ) 

68 I) 

745 '!) 

604 

82 1 

2 

0 

“227 

214 

18 

7 ' 

1,673 ' 

1,724 

22 

101,658 

102,161 

96,379 

103,530 

11,039,678 1,035,100 1 095,945 : 1,089,036 

1.312,686 ! 


Exporting Countries: 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. 

Finland. 

Italy . 

I^ithuania .... 

Norway . 

Netherliinds . . . 

Poland. 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . . 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria . 

Belgium . 

Spain . 

Irish Free State . . 

France . 

Gr. Brit, an^ N. Irel. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Portugal. 

Sweden. 

United States . . . 

India . 

Java and Madura 
Syria and Lebanon . 

AJgeria. 

Egypt. 

Tuxih^. 

Totals . . . 


Ch^SC. — (Thousand lb.). 


478 

470 

0 

0 

3.217 

1,843 

0 


0 

2,652 

0 

1,140 

1,254 

0 

0 

11.131 

11,486 

22 


62 

13.891 

73 

1.153 

811 

2 

2 

7,787 

6,733 

15 


13 

8,523 

40 

... 

... 



I) 39.884 

r) 39,593 

1 ) 8.715 

«) 

8,109 

55.248 

10,214 

15 

216 

0 

0 

474 

1,649 

2 


2 

2,200 

2 

333 

485 

24 

22 

2.500 

3.759 

196 


157 

4,418 

214 

11,235 

11,246 

112 

75 

113.613 

113,642 

657 


1.310 

134.892 

1.455 

29 

450 

22 

40 

575 

2,271 

245 


470 

3,926 

531 

3.397 

3.525 

377 

712 

33.804 

33,352 

2,820 


4,685 

39,143 

5,353 

317 

245 

174 

249 

1.457 

1,592 

2,198 


2.262 

1.995 

2,628 

816 

472 

7 

9 

3.688 

3.371 

49 


44 

4,045 

57 

13.049 

15.029 

159 

115 

44.994 

44,042 

1,003 


730 

61,167 

946 

838 

1.737 

7 

11 

11.462 

8.210 

62 


64 

12,467 

77 

10,737 

15.668 



154.265 

180.359 

2) 0 

2) 

0 

222.266 

2 

35 

179 

5.384 

5,690 

595 

1,722 

50.444 


62,007 

2,114 

74.488 

688 

522 

106 

84 

6.135 

3,106 

1,528 


1,473 

3,860 

1,720 

33 

22 

I 4,076 1 

4,608 

278 

317 

43.572 1 


39,624 

353 

47,818 

4 

7 1 

! 128 1 

284 

95 ; 

115 

1,931 


1,927 

123 

2,482 

245 

174 I 

4: 

4 

686 1 

351 

57 


55 

514 

64 

2.108 

2,262 1 

1 2.815 i 

2.903 

19.679 

20,179 

27.734 


29,255 

25,973 

35,173 

602 

597 1 

1 30,658 ! 

26.766 

4.780 i 

4,828 

259,908 


278,747 

5,968 

334,718 

31 

152 

49 , 

24 

157 

1,120 

1,045 


181 

1,144 

295 

9 

7 : 

0 

0 

185 1 

112 

2 


0 

176 

0 



1 ' 



_ 

X) 291 

I) 

298 

— 

525 

_ 

_ 

i ‘’i59 i 

1 ‘‘i32 

— 1 

_ 

1,113 


911 


1,248 

79 

108 

; 6,014! 

! 4.460 

955 i 

1.127 

40,032 


38,239 

1,378 

47,532 

0 

0 

1 154 1 

1 130 

2 ’ 

2 ’ 

1 963 


882 

4 

1,151 






— 

i; 1,429 

1 ) 

1,265 


1,656 

0 

64 

*’*82 

” 1*50 

430 

421 

791 

955 

534 


11 

, 7 

919 

; 1.030 

104 

1 93 

9,270 


9.200 

119 

11,288 





X) 64 

III 79 

I) 5,520 

I) 

4.592 

126 

6.537 

’"2 

i 2 

”298 

! ”238 

37 

84 

2.244 


2,286 

86 

2.959 

47384 

! 55,711 

51,730 

1 

47,738 

463,033 

1 485,558 

1 

463,858 


489,805 

609,305 

593»467 


r) 2) 4) See notes page 981. 





















































COUNTRIES 

OCXOBBR 

Threr months (August x-Oct. 31 ) 

TWEX.VB MONTHS 
(August Z'July 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports | 


Exports 

Imports j 

Exports | Imports 

Z935 

X934 

Z93S 1 

X934 1 

1935 


Z934 


1935 


1934 

1934-35 

1934-33 

Exporting Countrus: 



Cotton. — Thousand 

centals (x 

cental » 

[GO lbs.). 


United States . . . 

3,907 

3,362 

40 

60 


7.917 


7,291 


112 


152 

26.505 

536 

Argentina .... 

55 

40 

— 



326 


220 


— 


— 

694 

— 

Brazil . 

T , . 


— 

— 

2) 

245 

=) 

326 


— 


— 

3,567 

— 

India . 

701 

461 

71 

51 


1,702 


1.773 


256 


220 

12.553 

1,850 

Egypt. 

911 

1,296 


— 


1.978 


1,709 


— 


— 

7,912 


Importing Countries: 















Germany. 

71 

95 

719 

454 


256 


287 


2,066 


1,323 

966 

6,391 

Austria . 

0 

2 

77 

60 


0 


2 


190 


157 

4 

672 

Belgium. 

53 

46 

152 

240 


90 


128 


278 


500 

710 

2.068 

Denmark. 

—- 

• ““ 

18 

18 


— 


— 


42 


53 


185 

Spam . 

2 

4 

146 

119 


7 


4 


381 


320 

51 

2.161 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

11 

11 


0 


0 


29 


29 

0 

117 

Finland. 

0 

0 

29 

22 


0 


2 


64 


66 

4 

287 

France . 

40 

40 

410 

454 


82 


214 


1,082 


1.025 

620 

5,055 

Gr Brit and N. Irel. 

55 

51 

1,376 

961 


179 


165 


2,621 


2.745 

710 

12,170 

Greece. 

0 

0 

11 

9 


11 


0 


40 


33 

11 

165 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

37 

49 


0 


0 


108 


117 

0 

489 

Italy . 





I) 

0 

0 

0 

I) 

443 

I) 

392 

2 

3,501 

I^atvia . 






0 

I) 

0 

I) 

18 

I) 

15 

0 

108 

Norway . 

0 

0 

7 

7 

ll) 

0 


0 


13 


13 

0 

64 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

0 

84 

75 


2 


0 


225 


201 

4 

847 

Poland . 

0 

0 

141 

121 


0 

) 

4 


395 


348 

9 

1,437 

Portugal . 

— 

— 




— 

1 

— 

1 ) 

75 

t) 

46 

— 

448 

Sweden . 

— 

— 

49 

55 


— 


— 


119 


115 

— 

624 

SwilzerLiud .... 

0 

0 

49 

51 


0 

1 

0 


90 


119 

2 

564 

Czecho'tlovakm . . 

4 

9 

172 

150 

' 

13 

1 

24 


443 


403 

73 

1,554 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

40 

40 

1 

0 


0 


88 


77 

20 

320 

Canada . 

— 

— 

93 

93 

1 

— 


— 


238 


256 

— 

1,241 

China ... 





1 ) 

60 

I) 

62 

I) 

108 

I) 

388 

384 

1,640 

Japan . 




... 

1 ) 

84 

I) 

73 

I) 

1,548 

I) 

2,648 

595 

17,430 

Algeri.i . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


9 


2 


2 

4 

4 

Totals 

5,799 

5,406 

3,747 

3,100 


12,952 


12,286 


11,074 


11,763 

55,400 

61,928 





Wool. 

— (Thousand lbs). 


















1 Twelve 

MONTHS 






Two MONTHS (September 1 October 31 ) 

1 (Sept, 1 -August 3 X) 

Exporting Countries. 







1 

1 








Irish Free State 

1,590 

1,314 

57 

77 


3.095 

1 

2,172 


106 


157 

13.486 

655 

Hungary ... 

26 

267 

73 

315 


73 


523 


271 


432 

1,867 

3,267 

A 11 i mil ^ 

5.997 

1 9,464 

— 

— 


12,624 

1 

12.884 


— 


— 

268.475 

— 

Argtiiiina . . ^ 

2,216 

1,299 

— 

— 


4.341 

1 

2,097 


— 


— 

32,159 

— 

Chile . 


1 



i) 

203 

1 ) 

9 

i) 

20 

X) 

2 

21,918 

245 

India 

*7,227 

3,737 

201 

430 


14,714 

1 

6.735 


591 


800 

52,565 

7,436 

!»> ria and I.ebanon . 

0 

1,054 

0 

18 


1.021 


1,155 


53 


35 

5.545 

82 

Algeria . . . . 

545 

333 

101 

194 


1,594 


1,082 


198 


346 

8,177 

2,319 

Egypt .... 





I) 

359 

' 1 ) 

42 

i) 

7 

1 ) 

0 

3,576 

55 

Tin nf s Afrir i ^ 

V7'.87l 

9>42 




21.076 


10.509 





213,563 

T) 57 

WlJLa Ui f-) AillWci * 1 

362 

322 




628 

1 

571 




.. 

8,620 

3 ) 1.329 


83,364 

82, no 

’ * 567 

355 


129,928 

1 

132,137 


i.482 


417 

8)5,232 

3,695 

A.unirt4.iiu. • • " ^ 

5,878 

6,191 

, 37 

20 


10,386 


11.662 


79 


37 

73,571 

132 

New ^cbIuucI « j 

1,962 

549 

1 

... 


7,128 


1.235 





160,673 

10 ) 


3,419 

1,649 




7.i97 


4,586 





46,196 

37 

Imporiing Counlries 















r 1 

106 

719 

6.962 

7,729 


190 


3,031 


14,797 


? 3.379 

5.701 

235,040 

vjcrixiBtiv • • • ^ 

132 

225 

1 2.524 

2,251 



1 

644 


5,042 


3,680 

2.086 

55,398 

Austria ... 

13 

419 

I 1.142 , 

668 


37 


608 


2.II2 


1,241 

1 1,038 

18,843 

Bplcniirri ^ 

3,492 

5,443 

1 15.274 

10.221 


5.580 

' 

8.292 


22,126 


14.736 

1 99,341 

222.643 

r>eigiuzii . . • j 

2,568 

1,252 

1 284 

320 


4.539 


2.222 


750 


593 

' 20,113 

4.394 

Denmark . 

20 

9 

575 

562 


53 


42 


1.093 


1,041 

401 

4.700 

Spain . 

346 

53 

' 437 

595 


1,102 

1 

196 


1,814 


1,047 

' 3,106 

10.697 

I'lnland . 

11 

40 

564 

578 


35 


42 


1,047 


972 

1 220 

5,417 

France . 

3,874 

3,415 

13,272 

13,027 


7.112 


7,690 


22.800 


17,657 

43,914 

375,164 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

28,742 

22,957 

40.279 

33.032 


41,723 

* 

31.202 


68,081 


53,156 

317,070 

836.329 

Greece. 

243 

123 

686 

617 


373 


154 


1,296 


1.036 

721 

7.568 

Tteily f 





I) 

29 

I) 

106 

0 

7.549 

1 ) 

2,762 

628 

88,373 






I) 

24 

I) 

128 

I) 

059 

I) 

1,365 

1,186 

14.127 

Norway . 

“*86 

‘"l 21 

, ■ ’ 302 

216 


176 

1 

247 


522 


373 

1.329 

2,304 

Ndhcrlcitids ^ 

172 

141 

1 273 

639 


439 

t 

373 


366 


822 

3,060 

6,301 

iuvl JciliUSr • • ^ 

130 

60 

1 710 

694 


196 


326 


1,049 


1,069 

1,501 

7.829 

Poland. 

18 

0 

, 3,001 

1,160 


18 


35 


5,170 


2.273 

112 

36.341 

Sweden . 

— 

— 

' 1,673 

2,150 


— 

t 

— 


3,084 


3.027 


18.265 

Switzerland .... 

15 

18 

842 

981 


18 


62 


1,464 


1.757 

212 

22.053 

Czechoslovakia . . 

40 

88 

2,582 

2,183 


97 

1 

569 


4,795 


3,752 

1,437 

33,215 

Yugoslavia .... 

46 

126 

818 

507 


119 

j 

203 


1,361 


959 

1.107 

7,690 

Canada . 

1,343 

990 

1.325 

505 


2.584 

1 

1,462 


2,134 


933 

6,261 

11,973 

United States , . . 

0 

0 

23.497 

8,849 


13 

1 

0 


45.451 


16,418 

27 

147,234 

Japan . 





1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

9 

T) 

2,864 

I) 

1,823 

507 

224.482 

Tunisia . 

’**104 

’■* 13 

“*42 

31 


165 


49 


84 


49 

983 

295 

Totals . . . 

171,958 

153,969 

118,100 

88,924 


279,387 

1 

245,091 


220,623 


150,146 

2,237,684 

2,416,085 


At «• Wrtol Armtitv M Wool scoured — i| a) S^c note? naue gSi 

L (Tft. 





























COUNTRIES 

OCTOBSa 

Four months 

(July x-Oct. 31 ) 

Twblve 
MONTHS 
(July I- 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Z93S 

X9i4 

1935 

1934 

X934-35 


Coffee. 

— (Thousand lb.). 


Eifpoftini Couniftes: 




Exports. 


Exporting Countries’ 

Brazil. 



2 ) 338.034 

2 ) 235,675 

1.773.792 

Ceylon. 

India. 

1,385 

1,468 


2,260 

1.773 

16.521 

China. 

Java and Madura . 



I) 

19.317 

X) 24,948 

65,500 

India. 








Java and Madura. 

imporltng Countries: 







Japan . 

Germany. 

0 

13 


0 

44 

66 

Importing Countries: 

Belgium'. 

40 

13 


203 

51 

152 


France . 

2 

2 


2 

4 

9 

Belgium. 

Gr. Britain and N. 







Irish Free State . 

Ireland , . , . 

2,194 

1,609 


10,005 

4,751 

18,962 

France. 

Netherlands . . . 

1,085 

816 


2.846 

3,880 

11.524 

Gr.Brit.and N. Irel. 

Portugal. 



X) 

670 

1 ) 653 

2,712 

Netherlands . . . 

Switzerland.... 

0 

115 


2 

344 

553 

Syria and lycbanon 

Canada . 

20 

7 


64 

20 

115 

Algeria . . 

Ceylon. 

0 

0 


0 

2 

4 

Union of S. Africa. 

Syria and Lebanon.. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Australia .... 

Australia. 



X) 

9 

I) 15 

73 

New Zealand. . . 

Totals . . . 

— 

— 



— 

1,889,983 

Totals . . . 

Importing Countries: 




Imports 


Importing Countries 

Germany. 

29,939 

30,106 


112,277 

116,876 

327,491 

Germany . . . 

Austria. 

1,071 

1,157 


3,975 

4,491 

12,291 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

12.613 

8,658 


37,386 

34,743 

103.750 

Belgium .... 

Bulgaria. 

112 

95 


381 

326 

1,060 

1 Denmark .... 

Denmark. 

5,721 

6.032 


17,685 

20,216 

58,260 

Spain. 

Spain. 

4,802 

4.857 


17,811 

15.790 

52.113 

Estonia. 

^tonia. 

26 

11 


64 

49 

163 

Imh Free State . 

Irish Free State . 

51 

29 


154 

97 

520 

Finland. 

Finland. 

4,085 

3,261 


14,277 

12.734 

39.117 

France . 

France. 

35.686 

30.305 


140,545 

125.547 

392.274 

Gr Britain and N. 

Gr. Britain and N. 







Ireland. 

Ireland. 

816 



3,208 

5.415 

57,574 

Greece. 

Greece . 

1,281 

928 


4,526 

3,922 

12,604 

Hungary. 

Hungary. 

335 

300 


1,138 

2,154 

5,534 

Italy. 

Italy. 

. .. 


i) 22,719 

I) 20,798 

86.975 

l,atvia. 

Eatvia. 



X) 

46'i) 4 

143 

I.itbuania .... 

Lithuania .... 

‘’44 

■*26 


119 

121 

419 

Norway. 

Norway. 

3.001 

3.274' 

13,896 

10.322 

35,894 

Netherlands . . 

Netherlands . . . 

11,237 

6,691 


33,682 

23,248 

62,949 

Poland. 

Poland. 

657 

1,329 


3.007 

4,837 

15,668 

Portugal .... 

Portugal. 



I) 

3,501 

I) 2,800 

15,847 

Sweden ..... 

Sweden. 

11,671 

^610 


37,728 

31.359 

97.506 

Switzerland . . . 

Switzerland .... 

3.371 

2,216 


16,136 

8,400 

32,476 

Czechoslovakia . . 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1.956 

1.689 


7.844 

7,714 

23,810 

Yugoslavia . . . 

Vugoslavia .... 

' 1.488 

1,217 


4,976 

4,400 

13,770 

Canada . 

Canada . 

2,9171 

2,269 


10,082 

8.990 

31,800 

United States . . 

United States. . . 

163,259 134.321 


584,123 

459,751 

1.551,815 

Chile. 

Chile. 


_ 

X) 

2,513 

I) 1,208 

5.743 

Syria and I.ebanon 

Ceylon. 

516 

223 


1,422 

1,113 

3,272 

Algeria. 

Japan . 



I) 

1,724 

I) 1,420 

7,017 

Egypt . 

Sjrria and I,ebanon 

174 ' 

3731 


683 

701 

2,286 

Tunisia. 

Algeria. 

3.056 

2.833' 


10,560 

10,212 

31,207 

Union of S. Africa 

Bgypt . 



1 ) 

5,046 

I) 3.622 

15,756 

Australia .... 

Tunisia. 

320 

313 


922 

1,019 

3,382 

New Zealand. . . 

Un. of S. Africa . . 


- “ 1 




26.960 


Australia. 


. ft . 

I) 

1,288 

I) 591 

3,567 


New T^ealand . . . 


... 


44 

2 ) 44 

456 

Exporting Countries: 

Exporting Countries: 







China. 

India. 

India. 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Java and Madura. 

Totals • • • 

10035 . 

25136 

1,115,478 

945,034 

3,131,473 

Totals . . . 


OCTOBBR 

Four months 

TWBLVB 

MONTBB 

(July x-Oct. 3X) 

(July X* 
June 30) 


1935 1 1934 

1935 1 1934 

1934-35 


Tea* — (Thousand lb.) 

Exports. 


17,679 

14,985 


62,323 


67,197 


« • • • 

X) 

20,966 

I) 

37.232 

42,521 

41.024 


149,915 


157,461 



X) 

24,143 

X) 

25,909 



X) 

15,620 

I) 

12,066 

0 

0 


0 


2 

4 

7 


13 


240 

0 

2 


4 


9 

7,326 

6.623 


24.086 


23.208 

9 

II 


40 


44 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

15 


4 


44 



I) 

”*146 

I) 

”*243 



2) 

IB 


II 

^7,539 

62,667 


297,278 

1 323,666| 




Imports 


924 

1,041 


3,424 


4,154 

99 

90 


265 


249 

. 66 

44 


176 


157 

* 101 

165 


375 


381 

20 

29 


66 


79 

9 

7 


31 


20 

3,126 

2,557 


8,076 


8.483 

20 

20 


821 

66 

289 

174 


798 


485 

56,401 

68.601 


176.4% 


209,960 

75 

53 


192 


115 

51 

60 


108 


258 



X) 

44x) 

42 



I) 

13'i) 

9 

'■'l3 

2 


31 


24 

44 

35 


137 


115 

5,970 

2,321 


13,157 


11,502 

320 

357 


1,133 


1.105, 


... 

X) 

93 

I) 

99' 

' ’146 

93 


373 


291 

174 

181 


694 


527, 

137 

157 


450 


ml 

60 

49 


I50! 


142' 

6,327 

2,771 


15,298 


8,0891 

9,326 

7,941 


30,135 


31,032 



I) 

1,323 

X) 

306 

"’29 

‘ ’l’34 


75 


181 

207 

295 


871 


1,168 



X) 

3,364 

I) 

3,823 

”278 

‘254 


1,069 


1,193 

•«. 

;;; 

I) 

Vr,I20 

X) 

V2.I25 

... 


r' 

1.779 

2) 

1,700 



I) 

126 

1) 

223 

*816 

”309 


2,712 


1,241 



I) 

333 

X) 

692 

85,028 

87,740 

274,5691 

300,431 


213.701 
96,477 

108.701 
120,847 
30,986 


9 

256 

26 

68,831 

132 

9 

93 

31 

802 

112 

641,013 


10,216 

836 

bl3 

1,230 

273 

77 

22.818 

247 

2,189 

507.905 

448 

611 

342 

84 

77 

337 

30,012 

3,814 

399 

944 

1,609 

1,056 

439 

30.287 

83,571 

5,093 

470 

2,899 

15,966 

3,417 

13,056 

46,875 

9,374 


602 

3,148 

1,649 

802,983 


1) 2) See ootes page 9S1. 
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COUNTRI^ 


Exporting Countrus: 

Grenada . 

Dominican Republ. 

Brazil. 

Ecuador . 

Trinidad. 

Venezuela. 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura . 
French Cameroon . 
Ivory Coast . . . 
Gold Coast .... 
Nigeria and British 
Cameroon , . . 
Saint Thomas and 
Prince Is. ... 
French Togoland . 

Importing Countn€!>' 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

France . 

Gr. Bnt. and N. Ircl. 
Netherlands . . . 
Australia. 

Totals . . . 


OCXOBBR 

Twelve montes 

(Oct. X -Sept. 30 ) 

Twelve 

KONTHS 
(Oct. 1 * 
Sept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

October 

Three moi«ths 

(Aug. x-Oct. 31 ) 

Twelve 
M osnas 
(August!. 
-July SI) 

1935 

Z934 

1934-35 

1933-34 

X933-34 

1935 

X934 

1935 1 

X934 

1934-35 

Cacao. — (Thousand lb.). 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 








(Thousand centals). 




Exports. 













Exporting Countries: 


a) Net Exports. 




4i.869 

9.032 

— 

Bulpiria .... 

161 

0 

346, 

0 

220 



62.420 

49.818 

— 

Spam. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 



2 ) 208.128 

2 ) 194.140 

— 

Estonia. 

0 

01 44' 

0 121 



41.870 

37.084 

— 

France. 

5) 

522 

5) 1 

5) 

11.04) 



45.748 

29.057 

— 

Hungary. 

1,237 

547 

2,903' 

I.6H 

7,604 



27.688 

25.223 

— 

I^tvia. 



1 ) 483 X) 

0 

659 

825 

494 

7,893 

8.841 

— 

I<ithuania .... 

117 

22 

130 

24 

584 

... 


3.283 

4.195 

— 

Poland. 

489 

68 

888 

375 

2.264 



48,934 

41.238 

— 

Romania .... 

1.243 

0 

2.161 1 

C 

2.533 



97,575 

78.681 

— 

Sweden. 

146 

5) 

575 

5) 

1.069 

35.977 

19.220 

541,034 

494.792 

— 

Yugoslavia. . . . 

11 

553 

26, 

I.I20 

2.551 






U. S. S. R. 



1)7)6.726 1)7) 6421 944 



184,217 

159,165 

— 

Canada . 

18.651 

14.319 

44.026 

35.618! 98.518 






Argentina .... 

4.747 

8.4151 17.542 

29,24C 

108,701 



22,073 

19.795 

— 

Chile. 



I) 84 I) 

397 

225 



19,674 

12.932 

— 

India. 

141 

66 

2951 

298 

551 






Japan. 



I) 269 1 ) 

35 

5) 






Syria and Lebanon 

13 

44 

->) I 

77 

207 






Algeria. 

739 

935 

2,030 

2.91(] 

7.774 

7 

0 

88 

205 

— 

French Morocco . 

176 

373 

957 

1.2681 4.557 

0 

49 

176 

18 

— 

Tunisia .... 

417 

227 

1.554 

747 

2.637 

0 

0 

2 

0 

— 

Australia .... 

5,432 

3.896 

12.943 

15,371 

64.093 

591 

3.472 

15.499 

13.492 

— 







511 

384 

4,643 

7 368 

— 

Totals . . . 

32.720 

29.987 

93.984 

89.736 

316.853 



408 

322 







1 

- 

1 

1.340,222 

1.185,998 

- 








I 




Importing CoutUries. 


b) Net Imports. 



Importing Countries- 


IMPORTS. 


Germany .... 

15,8^ 

15,814 

165.896 

218.563 

— 

Austria. 

882 

1,484 

12.485 

10,282 

— 

Belgium. 

2,083 

1.215 

20.686 

24,954 

— 

Bulgaria. 

117 

24 

805 

798 

— 

Denmark. 

1,030 

315 

8.552 

8.468 

— 

Spam. 

985 

271 

22.615 

24.963 

— 

Estonia. 

40 

MO 

756 

644 

— 

Irish Free State . 

101 

64 

2,820 

4.449 

— 

Finland. 

26 

24 

256 

157 

— 

France . 

9,978 

6.757 

90,531 

94.321 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N, Irel. 

4.381 

1,005 

196.128 

176.467 

— 

Greece. 

399 

249 

2.840 

2,868 

— 

Hungary. 

1.091 

586 

8.638 

6.477 

— 

Italy. 



26.632 

18,470 


I/itvia. 



1,235 

1.594 

— 

I.ithuania .... 

ibi 

26 

758 

545 

— 

Norway. 

481 

390 

6,731 

5.564 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

10,734 

7,983 

134.247 

124,522 

— 

Poland. 

1.038 

1.662 

15.845 

14.253 

— 

Portugal. 



1.124 

1,107 

•— 

Sweden. 

’ 961 

i.008 

12.103 

9.749 

— 

Switzerland .... 

758 

328 

16,052 

16,455 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

43,429 

38.424 

23,199 

23,477 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

2,928 

2,090 

1.867 

1.537 

— 

Canada . 

128 

154 

25.790 

22.377 

— 

United States. . . 

1,521 

1.219 

366,112 

412,535 

— 

Japan ...... 



3,142 

2.337 

— 

Australia. 



14,500 

16,239 

— 

New Zealand . . . 



2 ) 3.303 

2 ) 2.436 

— 

Totals . . . 

99,034 

81.202 

1385,668 

1346,608 

- 


Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Denmark .... 
Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

France. 

Gr.Bnt.and N.Ircl. 

Greece. 

Italy. 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 

Total Europe . . 


United States . . 

Ceylon. 

China. 

IndO'China. . . . 

Japan . 

Java and Madura 
Syria and I,ebanon 

Bgypt. 

Union of S. Africa. 
New Zealand. . . 

Totals . . . 


57. 

827 

117 

2.313 

373 

425 

844 

1,213 

3,036 

2.504 

7,368 

8.437 

454 

1.032 

1.202 

2,306 

445 

1.102 

1,706 

2,950 

225 

198 

644 

606 

1,296 

ft) 

2.280 

1,056 

11,936 

9,^ 

29,048 

30.748 

827 

399 

2.498 

1,649 


... 

1 ) 172 

I) 414 

384 

370 

985 

1,252 

1,391 

1,243 

3,876 

2.939 



I) 68 

I) 82 

b) 

93 

fA 

108 

7) 941 

7)1.087 

7) 2.864 

7) 2,674 

79 

4 

1.204 

9 

21,444 

19,123 

54,876 

58,756 

! 

3.124 

326 

6 014; 

35 

55 

68 

176 

134 



I) 1.369 

I) 560 



I) 79 

I) 79 



ft) 

ft) 



I) 196 

I) 231 

*6) 

ft)’ 

4 

ft) 



r) n 

T) 44 



2 ) 24 

2 ) ■” 33 

24,623 

19,517 

62,749 

59372 


6.180 

5.831 

23.839 

11.341 

10.124 

2.469 

6 ) 

119,956 

8.728 

7,478 

5.232 

11,590 

408 

0 ) 

I 10.748 
864 


224,788 


3,904 

571 

12,522 

511 

1.336 

1.532 

6 ) 

1.303 
) 538 

331 

247336 


*) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: xooo centals of flour 1 . 333 ,333 centals of gram, 
a) Excess of exports over imports. — 6) Excess of Imports over exports. 

x) Data up to 30 September — a) Data up to 31 August. — 3) Data up to 30 June — 4 ) Data up to 31 May. — 5 ) See 
Net Imports. — 6) See Net Exports. 7 ) Wheat only 
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STOCKS OF CEREALS 


Conunercial cereals In store In Canada and the United States. 




Friday or Saturday nearest xst of month 


SPEClFlCATtON 

December 1935 

November 1935 

October 1935 

j December 1934 

December 1933 




z.ooo centals 



Wheat : 

Canadian m Canada. 

139.38'i 

143,645 

134,524 

138.692 

145.821 

U. S in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

629 

1,351 

X7. S. in the United States. 

48,704 

50.596 

47.822 

59.495 

85,312 

Canadian in the United States. 

19,707 

19,230 

12,360 

14,141 

8.860 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

10 

11 

22 

18 

0 

Total . . . 

207,806 

213,482 

194,728 

212.975 

241,344 

Eye: 






Canadian in Canada. 

2.564 

2.490 

2,178 

2,223 

2,331 

U. S.in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

5,410 

5,089 

4.708 

7,518 

7.926 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

15 

48 

1,243 

11 

0 

Total . . . 

7,989 

7,627 

8,129 

9,813 

10 315 

Barley : 






Canadian in Canada. 

4,348 

4,884 

4.062 

5.574 

5,697 

U. S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States . 

8.758 1 

8,849 

6,681 

9.199 

9,580 

Canadian in the United States . 


54 

60 

426 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

« 1 

0 

I 109 j 

0 1 

0 

Total . . . 

13,106 1 

13,787 1 

10.912 1 

15,199 

15,277 

Oats : 

Canadian in Canada. 

4,087 

4,655 

1 

3,789 1 

1 

5,367 1 

6 865 

U. S in Canada .. 

0 1 

0 

0 

43 

385 

U. S. in the United States . 

14,502 1 

14.624 

13.189 

7,542 1 

15,602 

Canadian in the tJnited States . ... 

77 , 

50 1 

0 

7 ' 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 1 

0 ' 

0 

171 , 

0 

Total , . . 

18,666 

19,329 

16,978 

13,130 1 

22,852 

Maize : 

U S. in Canada . 

1 

1 

\ 

2 1 

3.386 1 

6,065 

Of other origin in Canada . 

1,434 

629 

1,257 

948 1 

1.137 

U S. in the United States. 

2.501 

1,154 

1,916 

28 093 

36 430 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

77 

172 

255 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

' 1 

4,013 

1,956 

3,430 

1 32,427 

43,632 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


Products 

• 

Saturday nearest of month 

December 1935 

November 1935 

October 1935 

December 1934 

December 1933 

1,000 centals 

Wheat (and dour in terms of grain) .... 

16,061 

17,184 

14,309 

20,462 

16,397 

Rye. 

139 

245 

312 

288 

1,061 

Barley. 

2,172 

2,280 

3,936 

1,448 

2.796 

Oats. 

541 

515 

755 

1.501 

733 

Maize . 

17,611 

17,486 

15,883 

12,254 

1 

12,168 


Authority* BfoomhaU*s Corn Tradr Ntwi 
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Stodct of cereals beloogln^ to farmers in Germany. 


PKODUCTS 

% stocks: total production 

Stocks in 1,000 centals 

30 Nov 

1935 

31 Oct. 
*935 

30 Nov 

1934 

30 Nov. 
Z933 

30 Nov. 

1935 

31 Oct 

1935 

I 30 No\. 

1 1934 

30 Nov. 

‘ 1933 

Winter wheat. 

55 

64 

49 

55 

51.900 

60,400 

42.600 

59,700 

Spring wheat. 

75 

80 

66 

78 

6.500 

6.900 

8.500 

11,600 

Rye. 

59 

68 

ss 

56 

Q 8.200 

113.200 

91,200 

106.600 

Winter barley. 

38 

47 

32 

38 

8.400 

10.400 

4,900 

6.000 

Spring barley. 

60 

70 

58 

61 

31.200 

36.400 

32,100 

37.100 

Oats. 

73 

81 

73 

77 

86.400 

95,900 

1 

87,700 

1 

118.000 


AurnoRiTY: MarklherxchtstelU betm RetcksnAkrstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. 1 A ) 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany. 


Products 

1 lyust day ot month 

Novembci 1935 

1 Octobtr T935 

Septemhir 1935 

Novembtr 1934 

NoMinlxr 1933 

1,000 centals 

Wheat: 





1 

! 23 742 

Gram. 

1 27.150 

30.029 

31,112 

36.083 


Flour for bread 

, 2,989 

2,535 

2,538 

3,062 

' 3031 

Total i) 

31.301 

33,550 

34,637 

40,336 

1 27.953 

Rye: ^ 






Grain . j 

23,113 

25,371 

28,027 

23.270 

17,840 

Flour for bread. j 

1.616 

1.642 

1,616 

2,233 

1.797 

Total i) . 

25,490 1 

1 27,787 

30,404 

26,555 

1 20 483 

Barley . 

3.397 1 

4,114 

5.245 

5,203 

1 5,245 

Oats. 

3.708 j 

1 3,887 

3,887 

1,660 

1.814 


t) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis of the coefficient: x,ooo centals of 3Vheat flour » 1 , 388.89 centals of whea 
1,000 centals of rye flour — i 470.59 centals of rye. 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 



First day of month 

Products 

Decembir 1935 

j November 1935 

j October 1935 | 

1 l>ectinl>er 1934 | 

DlLcUilH.! 1933 


1 1,000 centals 

Wheat; 

1 

1 


1 



Grain. 

4.608 1 

1 3.120 i 

3,024 

8.112 1 

9,288 

Flour as grain. 

672 

624 

528 1 

744 1 

1,056 

Total . . . 

5J80 1 

3.744 

3.552 

8,856 

10.344 

Barley. 

1,760 1 

1,520 

1.040 

1,200 

1,600 

Oats. 

256 

192 1 

256 

208 1 

480 

Mates. 

3.168 

2,448 1 

2,736 

4,560 1 

2,160 

x) Imported cereals. 






Atmtoxarr: Broomkatl's Corn Trad* Ntws. 



























Gommerdal stodcs of cereals in Antwerpt Rotterdam and Amsterdam i), 


Products and location 

Saturday nearest xst of month a) 

December 1935 

November 1935 

October 1935 

December 1934 

December 1933 

1,000 centals 

Wbbat: 






Antwerp. 

1.100 

1.546 

902 

2.299 

923 

Rotterdam. 

584 

954 

512 

1,464 

• 2.811 

Amsterdam. 

12 

12 

12 

27 

29 

Rrs: 






Antwerp. 

27 

27 

36 

144 

229 

Rotterdam. 

24 

88 

61 

203 

143 

Amsterdam. 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

Barlby* 






Antwerp. 

362 

316 

180 

244 

463 

Rotterdam. 

353 

309 

18 

220 

1.058 

Amsterdam. 

3 

2 

1 

4 

113 

Oats; 






Antwerp. 

14 

15 

28 

85 

2 

Rotterdam. 

0 

0 

3 

94 

10 

Amsterdam. 

21 

25 

27 

25 

23 

Maize: 


1 




Antwerp. 

48 

158 

lOl 

89 


Rotterdam. 

154 

138 

220 1 

375 

1 13 

Amsterdam. 

39 

5 1 

^ 1 

74 

4 

x) Imported cereals. See note on p 306 of the Crop Report of April 1034 — 2) For Antwerp the data refer to the last 

day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first day of the month indicated 



Autboritxbs: Nederlandsche Stlo-, Elevator^ en Graanfactor Mti, Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry for 

Rotterdam, Rotterdam 







STOCKS OF COTTON 

Stocks of cottoo on hand in the United States. 


Last day of month 


I,ocation 

November 1933 j 

j October 1935 | 

jseptember 1935 I 

November 1934 

[November I933 

1 1,000 centals 

(n consuming establishments. 

6,548 

5,226 

3,486 

6,293 

7.748 

1 x 1 public storage and at compresses . . . 

42.001 

41.280 

34.790 

47.668 

51.301 

Total . . . 

48,549 

46,506 

38,276 

53,961 

59,049 


Stocks of cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 




Thursday nearest xst of month 


Ports 

December 1935 

November 1933 

October 1935 

[November 1934 

November 1933 

♦ 



1,000 centals 



Bombay x). 

1,504 

1.532 

1.804 

1.977 

2.214 

Alexandria z) . 

1.977 

1,305 

773 

2,029 

3.033 


1 } Stocks held by ezporten, dealers and mills. a) Prom February 1934 quantities consumed in Alexandria or 
returned to the interior of the country are not included; prior to that date quantities returned to the interior are included. 
AxTTBORiTiBS: East Indian C<dhn Ass, and Commission is la Bonrss ds Minst^sl-Bassal. 
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Stocks of cotton In Europe. 


i^ocahon, Dbsoiiption 

Thursday or Friday nearest zst of month 

December 1935 

November 1935 

Octobdr 1935 

December 1934 

December 1933 

x,ooo centals 

Great B*ita%n: 






American. 

1,083 

880 

643 

1,224 

2.268 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

114 

106 

184 

1,028 

182 

Penivian, etc. 

312 

314 

330 

566 

514 

Bast Indian, etc. 

89 

119 

148 

237 

180 

Egyptian, Sudanese. 

784 

712 

848 

1,247 

1,078 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, Australian 

58 

65 

89 

280 

229,. 

Total . . . 

2,440 

2,196 

2^42 

4,582 

4,451 

Bremen: 






Amencan. 

444 

492 

437 

1,346 

2,585 

Other . 

262 

309 

320 

277 

100 

Total . . . 

706 

801 

757 

1,623 

2,685 

Le Havre: 






American. 

329 

272 

236 

634 

1,219 

French colonies . 

17 

15 

20 

21 

34 

Other. 

62 

71 

85 

106 

1 ^ 

Total . . 

408 

358 

' 341 

761 

1 1,299 

Total Continent z): 



1 



Amencan. 

1,133 

1,039 

955 

2.425 

4,937 

Argentine, Brazilian, etc. 

219 

280 

1 284 

147 

61 

E. Indian, Australian, etc. 

84 

131 

' 164 

192 

132 

Egyptian . 

185 

130 

llO 

173 

109 

W. Indian, W. African, E African, etc. . 

154 

135 

131 

247 

91 

Total . . . 

1,775 

1,715 

1,644 

3,184 

5,330 


1 } Includes Bremen, Havre, and other Continental ports. 

Autroritibs: Liverpool Cotton Ass. and (for I,e Havre) Bulletin de correspondence de la Bourse du Havre. 
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WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations are, unless otherwise stated, spot. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly.) 


Description 


Wheat 


Budapest: Tisza wheat. 78 kg. p. hi. 

(peugd p. quintal). 

Btaila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 
WinnipegtNo.x Manitoba (cents p, 60 lb.) 
Chicago:No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 6 o lb.) 
Minneapolis: No. x Northern (cents p. 60 

lb.) 2 ) . 

New York: No. s Hard Winter (cents p. 

60 lb.). 

Buenos Aires (a):Barletta, 80 kg. p. hectol. 

(paper pesos p. quintal). 

KarachirKarachi white, 2 % barley, iH % 
impurities (rupees p. 656 lb.), . . . 
Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations, Rm. p. quintal) 3 ) . 
Hamburg (c. 1 f.; Rm. p. quintal): 

No. 2 Manitoba 4 ). 

Barusso s). 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 

Home-grown. 

No. X Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) . 

Barusso (in bond). 

Palis: Home-grown (delivery regional 
depots, 76 kg. p. hi.; frs. p. quintal) 6 ) 
l,ottdon: Home grown (sh. p 504 lb.) 7 ). 
Liverpool and London (c.i f., parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb) 

French (on sample). 

6 outh Russian (on sample) ... 

No. x Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 
No. I Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 
No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

White Pacific. 

Rosaf^ (afloat) 8 ). 

West Australian (cargoes). 

New South Wales (cargoes). 

MHan (fc): Home-grown, soft, • Buono mer¬ 
cantile » 76-78 kg p. hi. (lire p. q.) 
Genoa: Sicilian Durum (c.i f ;lire p.qumt.) 
Genoa (c.i f ; U S. | p. quintal): 

No. 2 Manitoba (Pacific). 

No. 2 Canadian Durum 9 ). 

BahiaBlanca, 79 kg.p.hl.(sh p loookg ) 


Rye. 

Berlin; Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Rm. p. quintal) 3) . . 
Hamburg (c.i f.; Rm. p. quintal): Plata, 

72-73 kg p hi. 

Budapest: Pest rye (pengd p. quintal) . , 
Warsaw: Good quality (zloty p. quint.). 
Winnipeg; No 2 (cents p. 56 lb.) . . . 
Minneapolis* No. 2 (cents p. 56 lb.) . . 
Groningen*(c): Home-grown (fl. p. quint.). 


X3 

Dec. 

1935 

6 

Dec. 

X935 

39 

Nov. 

X93S 

23 

Nov. 

1935 

1 Averaos 

Nov. 

X935 

Dec. 

X934 

Dec. 

X933 

1 Commercial 
Season x) 

X934'35 

X9SI*^34 

18.15 

18.15 

18.22 

18.42 

18,34 

16.39 

7.46 

16.67 

9.70 

n. q. 

455 

455 

450 

455 

• 450 

• 376 

• 420 

•357 

86 Vi 

83 V. 

87 V. 

87 V. 

86 V. 

79 V. 

60*/. 

81 V. 

«7‘/. 

116 V. 

n. til 

n. 116 

n. 114 

n. 114 

n. 107 

n. 84 Vi 

104Vi 

89 V, 

130 V. 

128 V. 

131 Vi 

132V. 

“») 130V. 

112 V. 

83 

iiov. 

89V. 

131V. 

125 V. 

127 V. 

128 

1277, 

117V. 

94V. 

II3V. 

98 Vi 

8.75 

8.35 

8.40 

8.15 

8.15 

6.47 

5.54 

6.86 

5.85 

25-2-0 

25-9-0 

25-4-0 

24-14-0 

25-8-10 

23-1-0 

22-5-7 

22-5-9 

22-2-4 

20.20 

20.20 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.15 

1840 

20.29 

18.65 

9 52 

9.57 

9.72 

9.87 

9.64 

• 9 17 

7.56 

8.95 

7.94 

8.09 

7.92 

7.91 

7.85, 

7.96 

6.23 

5.84 

6.50 

6.22 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

91.00 

92.80 

61i5 

58,80 

69.10 

63.00 

112 00 

114.00 

113 00 

1)2 00 

112.80 

75.60 

64.90 

86.10 

67.65 

90 50 

91.00 

90.50 

90.00 

95.30 

51.62 

53.80 

60.90 

53.00 

77.00 

78.00 

79 00 

78 00 

79.25 

104.75 

123.00 

91.50 

125.65 

25/6 

25/6 

26/- 

25/6 

25/lOV, 

21/8V. 

19/9V. 

22/4 V. 

20/10 

n. q 

22/6 

“)22/6 

»»)23/3 

'’)23/5V, 

19/0 Vi 

n, q 

* 19/8Vi 

n. q. 

n q. 

29/3 

29/9 

n. 28/9 

29/2 V, 

n. q. 

17/7V. 

n. q. 

• 19/5V. 

33/9 

33/1V. 

34/- 

33/7V, 

33/3V. 

31/7 

24/8 Vi; 

31/7Vi 

26/9 

33/3 

32/lOV. 

33/6 

33/1V, 

32/10 Vi 

31/2 

24/7 

31/2 Vi 

; 26/7 

n. q 

31/- 

30/10V. 

30/9 

30/2 

27/10 Vi 

22/6 

28/5 Vi 

24/5 Vi 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q 

n. q. 

••)21/1 Vi 

n. q. 

•20/5 

n. q. 

“)26/9 

”)27/IV. 

“)26/9 

‘*)26/9V. 

20/10 Vi 

n. 18/8 

22/3 V. 

19/5 V. 

n. q 

28/6 

»)29/3 

»)29/- 

‘♦)29/3 

»)24/3 

n. q. 

26/3 Vi 

•23/10*V 

29/3 

28/- 

“)28/9 

*V28/6 

“•28/8Vi 

“)2l/9 

n. q. 

•25/7 

• 24/- 

11100 

111.50 

111.50 

111.50 

111.30 

91.30 

83.60 

95.80 

83.85 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

109 95 

• 108.00 

• 113.05 

107.85 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 3 30 

n. q. 

• 3.38 

• 2.87 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

417 

• 2.85 

• 4.09 

, 3.11 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

104/4 

• 91/6 

•111/- 

* 93/6 

16.50 

16.50 

16.30 

16.30 

16.30 

16.15 

15.00 

16.29 

15.34 

4.88 

4.97 

4.96 

4.98 

5.03 

6 12 

4.52 

5.76 

! 4.76 

16.25 

16.25 

16.25 

16.35 

161) 

12.25 

3.87 

12.08 

5.24 

12.87 

12.87 

13.37 

13.37 

13.37 

14.62 

14.50 

14.82 

1 14.32 

43 V. 

40 

41 */, 

42 V. 

41V, 

59 V. 

41 

52 V. 

47 V. 

52 Vi 

47 V. 

48 V. 

48 V. 

49 Vi 

79 Vi 

57 Vi 

67 V. 

1 63 

6.72 

6.75 




745 

6.99 

7.35 

6.65 


• Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. n. q, =» noi quoted. —n. -» nominal, 
— a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

i) August-July. — 2 ) From 9 Aug. 1935, No. i Dark Northern Spring. — 3) 1 Oct. 1933- 15 Aug. X934, for wheat, and 
1 Oct. X933- 13 July X934, for rye: minimum prices; subsequently, fixed producers' prices for the pr%ce region of Berlin city. See 
Government Measures^ No. 2 , p. 57. — 4) Prom Nov. 1934, No. i Manitoba. — 5) Year 1933, 79 kg. p. hi; subsequently, 80 kg. — 
6) xfi July 1933-25 December 1934, minimum prices on the farm increased by transport costs from farm to Paris stations. 
For the regulations on milling see Government Measurei, No. 2, pp. 69-73. — 7) Prom Aug. X933, prices on the farm. — 8) Aug.~ 
Oct, X933, 63^ lb. p. bushel, Nov.-Dee. 19331 63 lb.; year 1934# 64 lb.; subsequently, 63% lb. — 9) From Dec. X 934 » No. 1 . 
Coa. Dur — 10) 15 Nov.; 130. — ii) Shipping Dec. — 12 ) Shipping Jan. — 13) New crop., shipping Jan.-Feb. —14) New crop, 
shipping Dec. — 15 ) Afloat. 
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DSSCMPTION 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Commercial 


X 9 SS 

1933 

1935 

X 933 

1933 

X 934 

1933 

Season z) 









1934-35 

1933-34 

Barley. 










Warsaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 










p. quintal). 

16.62 

16.62 

16.62 

16.62 

16.65 

20.69 

15.25 

19.60 

• 15.87 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

n.240 

240 

236 

230 

245 

256 

•144 

•244 

•154 

Prague: Malting, av. qual. (crs. p. quintal)2) 

131.00 

131.00 

129.50 

129.50 

129.50 

131.00 

83.00 

131.70 

• 94.20 

Winnipeg: No. '4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

32 Vi 

27 V. 

29 V. 

30 V. 

30 V. 

51V. 

32 V. 

45 V. 

36 V. 

Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) 

1 46 

42 

43 

44 

43 V. 

n. 86 

46 V. 

il'j,' 

54 

Minneapolis: No. a Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) . 

39 

35 

37 

38 

38 V. 

1 82 

43-/. 

67‘/. 

45V. 

Berlin: Home-grown fodder (free at Bran- 










denburg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 3) 4). 

16.80 

16.80 

16.60 

16.60 

16.60 

16.05 

16.53 

16.16 i 

• 16.17 

Antwerp: Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 

69.00 

69.50 

69.50 

70.00 

70.50 

67.37 

48.75 

69.45 

49.35 

l,ondon: English malting, best quality 



1 







(sh, p. 448 lb.) 5). 

42/- 

42/- 

' 42/- 

42/- 

42/4*/. 

39/4V. 

40/- 

38/- 

• 39/5 

Uverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship. 










ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 










Danubian, 3 % impurities. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

12/9 Vt 

•I9/2‘/4 

•I3/9V, 

Russian (Azofl!, Black Sea). 

14/4 V. 

14/6 

14/7 ■/• 

14/6 

14/4 V* 

n. q. 

I3/I*/J 

n. q. 

•13/7V. 

Canadian No. 3 Western. 

») 17/9 

’)17/6 

16/2 V. ' 

16/6 

16/2 V. 

24/1V. 

; 16/1 Vi' 

21/lOV. 

17/9V. 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) . . 

25/- 

23/6 

23/6 

2 V 6 

23/lOV. 

! n. q. 

22/4*/,' 

•31/6 

22/7Vi 

Plata ( 64-65 kg. p. hi). 

n. q. 

14/9 

14/9 

14/lOV. 

14/1IV. 

•)19/4V. 


18/4 

14/2 V. 

Persian. 

•) 14/6 

•) 14/6 

•) 14/6 

•)14;6 

•)l4/7 V. 

20/6 V. 

i 13/3Vi 

lB /6 

•14/OV. 

Groningen a): Home grown, winter (fl.p.q.) 

4.62 

4.65 

1 



5.63 

1 4.05 

5.30 

4.44 

Oats. 







1 

i 



Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

j 290 

280 

303 

n. q. 

,•164 

n. q. 

•148 

Winnipeg: No, a White (cents per 34 lb.) 

30 V. 

28 V. 

30 V. 

31V. 

31 V. 

44 V. 

29 V. 

42*/. 

33 V. 

Chicago: No, 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) 

32 

28 V. 

31 

n. 30 V. 

31 

! 55 

35 V. 

50 V. 

37Vi 

Buenos Aires d): Current quality (paper 






1 




pesos p. quintal). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

; n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

5.10 1 3.59 

5J9 

3.65 

Berlin: Home grown (free at Branden¬ 



1 



1 




burg stations; Rm. p. quint.) 3 ). . 

16.40 

16.40 

16.20 

16.20 

16.20 

1 16.25 

: 14.39 

16.39 

14.92 

Paris* Home grown, black and other (de¬ 










livery regional depots; frs.p. quintal). 

54.25 

54 75 

56.75 

57.00 

56.76 

1 46.10 ‘ 47 40 

48.50 

48.00 

London: Home grown wUite(8h.p.3361b.)5) 

18/6 

18/9 

18/9 

18/6 

18/6 

18/6 

. 17/- 

20/10 

18/lV. 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f, parcels; ship¬ 










ping current month; sh. p. 320 Ib.): 










Canadian, No 2 Western (Pacific! 6 ) . . 

n. q. 

n q. 

18/4V. 

18/9 

18/1 V. 

20 niV. 

V15/- 

20 / 10 V. 

• 17/4 

Plata (f. a. q ) . 

n. q. 

*) 13/- 

*) 13/6 

•) 13/9 

•)13/2V. 

'•) 12/8 

. I1/2V. 

13/0 V. 

10/2 

Milan (c) (lire p, quintal): 










Home grown. 

98.00 

98.00 

98.00 

98.00 

98.00 

57.50 

51.00 1 

61.25 

50.70 

Foreign. 

93.50 

93.50 

1 

93.50 

93.50 

93.50 

57.50 1 49.80 

60.45 

50.05 

Maize. 










Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) . . 

230 

220 

225 

210 

215 

•190 

206 

•220 

•170 

Chicago; No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.) . . 

«)60 

*") 57 V. 

«)60 

»)n.63 

")62V. 

94 V. 

; 46 V. 

78 V. 

46 V, 

Buenos Aires (6): Yellow Plata (paper 







1 



pesos p. quintal). 

4.40 

4.40 

4.40 

4.40 

4.40 

6.32 4.40 

5.72 

4.26 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 










Yellow Plata. 

53.75 

54.00 

54.50 

53.50 

53.70 

54.75 

' 54.80 

53.70 

48.35 

Cinquantino (Argentine "Cuarentino ") 

56.00 

56.50 

56.50 

57.50 

57.90 

59.50 

' 55 00 

58.25 

58.00 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship¬ 







i 



ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 







1 



Danubian. 

»)16/1V. 

“)15/6 

“)16/3 

“)16/3 

‘V*l6/3 

21/3 

1 16/1IV. 

• 20 /- 

mu 

Yellow Plata. 

16/- 

15/4V, 1 

15/5V. 

15/6 

I 5 / 6 V 4 

21/1 V. 

' 16/8 V. 

I9/8V. 

16/7 

No. 2 White fiat African. 

n. q. 

‘*)16/- 

")I 6 /- 

^•)n. q. 

! • 16/5V. 

•23/4 

1 n. q. 

21/4 V. 


Milan (c): • Alto Milanese»(lire p. quint.) 

83.50 

83.50 

83.50 

86.00 

83.90 

1 

54.25 

1 

46.80 

58.50 

58.80 



• Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. *= not quoted. — n. « nominal. — 
«) Prices of preceding Tuesday. — 6) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices, 

1) Barley and oats; August-July; maize; May-April. — a) From August 1934, monopoly price, imid to producers, for delivery 
Prague. From August 1935, good quality, not less than 68 kg. per hectohter — 3) From 16 July 1934 for fodder barley, and 
from I August 1934 for oats, fixed producers’ prices for the prtce region of Berlin aty. See Government Measures, N® a, p. 5?. 

4)Bept. 1933-June 1934, spring barley, average quality. — 5) From Aug. 1933, prices on the farm. — 6) June-D^. 1934 and 
from May 1935, Atlantic. — 7) Via Atlantic-St. John. — 8) New crop; shipping Jan.-Feb. ~ 9 ) Shipping Jaa.\— 10) New 
crop. — xt) Dan.-Gal.-Fox. — 12) Afloat. — 13) No. 2 White Fast African, shipping Jan.-Feb.: x6/6. 






















13 


29 


II ' Avbxaos 



22 




II 


Dsscripxion 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov, 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Commercial 


1935 

Z93S 

1935 

1935 

X933 

Z934 

X933 

Season x) 









X934 

hiS 

Rice (milled). 










Valencia (a): No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 










, quintal). 

... 

56,50 

56.50 

56.50 

56.50 

54.75 

46.10 

46.95 

43.10 

Milan ( 6 ) (Ure p. quintal): 










Vialone, oiled. 

195.00 

195.00 

195.00 

195.00 

192.10 

151.10 

187.20 

177.l( 

196.20 

Maratelii, oiled. 

161.00 

161.00 

160.50 

160.50 

161.10 

127.4C 

141.20 

138.05 

139.90 

Originario, white. 

133.00 

133.00 

133.00 

133.50 

132.6C 

101,60 

97.40 

I02.8C 

95.50 

Itangoon: No .3 Burma (rupees p. 7300 lb.) 

277 V. 

277 V. 

270 

265 

270 

210 

182 V, 

201 ’/. 

194 Vi 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 










No. I Round white, 25 % brokens . 


... 




3.45 

3.10 

3.25 

4.08 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens. 

_ 

... 

■. • 

... 

... 

3.30 

2.94 

3.09 

3.90 

Marseilles (a): No. x Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 










p. quintal). 


52.00 

60.00 

54.00 

67.25 

45.37 

46.00 

45.95 

53.10 

I^ondon (a) (c. i. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 










No. 3 Spanish Belloch, oiled . 

11/lOV. 

n/iov. 

n/8V4 

ll/IOV. 

12/3 

• 13/- 

*14/- 

•10/9 

12/5 Vi 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 12/9 

•n/iv. 

11/10 Vi 

ll/ 2 ‘/. 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy . . 

17/3 

17/- 

17/- 

16/9 

16/8 Vi 

M6/10V. 

•16/8 

17/3 V, 

16/9V* 

No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma) . 

*) 7/3 V. 

•) 7/4V. 

*) 7/4 V. 

•) 7/4 V. 

’) 7/4*/. 

•)*6/7Vi;*) 6/0 Vi 

6/7Vi 

6/6 Vi 

No. X Saigon . 

*) 6/3 

*) 6/9 

*) 7/4 V, 

V 7/6 

*) 7/8V* 

r 6/8 

V5/9V/, 

6/3Vi 

6/9Vi 

Siam Super, white . 

•) 8/1 V, 

•) 8/4 V. 

>) 8/4 V. 

‘) 8/4 Vi 

V 8/5 V. 

•)* 7/6 Vi,*)* 7/2 

7/5 

8/1 ■/, 

Tokyo: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 










quality, yen p. koku) . 

... 

... 

... 



29.07 

• 21.95 

26.09 

21.62 

Linseed. 










Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (paper 










pesos p. quintal). 

12.55 

12.45 

12.60 

12.55 

12.59 

11.80 

11.92 

12 . 74 ; 10.56 

Antwerp: Plate (in bond; frs. p. quint.). 

142.50 

142.00 

142.00 

142.50 

144.00 

102.75 

114.00 

107.60 

111.70 

I/ondon (c. i. f.; £ p. long ton); 










Plate (delivery Hull). 

10 - 10-0 

9-17-6 

9-16-3 

9-18-9 

9-19-6 

9-10-0 

9-10-0 

10- 0-81 9-11-11 

Bombay bold. 

13- 0-0 

12 - 10-0 

12 - 12-6 

12 - 12-6 

12-14-3 

11-18-1 

11- 4-9 

11-17-0 

11-5-4 

Duluth: No. I Northern (quotations of 



1 


, 





terjninal market; cents p. 56 lb.) . 

185 V. 

173 

*) 170 V. 1 

V 171 Vi 

») 172 

I 88 V 4 

172 Vi 

186 Vi 

156Vi 

Cotton seed. 





1 



1934-35 

1933-34 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): 





I 





Upper Egypt. 

65.1 

64.7 

63.6 

60.8 

61,4 i 

61.8 

39.7 

62.0 

41.8 

Sakellaridiit. 

59.4 

59.0 

58.5 

56.3 

57.3 

59.2 ' 

35.6 

57.7 

• 37.5 

l,ondon:Sakellaridis (c.i.f., delivery Hull; 










£ p. long ton). 

n. 6 - 3-9 

n. 6-3-9 

n. 6 - 2-6 

n. 6-5-0 

5-17-7 

6 - 0-71 

4- 0-9 

5-18-7 

4-5-11 

Cotton. 










New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.). . 

11.80 

12.11 

12.15 

12.27 

11.97 

12.79 

9.96 

12.47 

10.90 

New York: Middling (cents p. lb.) . . . 

12.00 

1220 

12.20 

12.30 

11.99 

12.77 

10.21 

12.46 

11.07 

Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g. (terminal 










market quotations; rup. p. 784 lb.). 

•) 220 

•) 225 

•) 223 

•) 229 

•) 222 V. 

V 231 V«'*) 179 VJ 

230 Vi 

197 

Alexandria (talaris p. kantar): 










Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

17.35 

17.70 

18.10 

18.60 

17.43 

16.05 

12.99 

15.20 

14.44 

Ashmuni-Zagora, f. g. f. 2 ). 

14.90 

15.10 

15.30 

14.60 

13.87 

13.74 

10.30 

13.34 

11.63 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.). . . 

14.05 

14.38 

1446 

14.62 

14.39 

14.63 

11.45 

1438 

12 J 6 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.) . . 

n. 6.60 

n. 6.65 

n. 6.70 

n. 6.70 

n. 6.62 

n. 5,97 

n. 4.32 

n. 6.04 

n. 4.81 

IfC Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.). 

247.50 

251.00 

255.50 

257.00 

• 252.75 

260.00 

213.60 

250.75 

229.85 

Uverpool (pence per lb.): 










Middling, fair. 

n. 7.55 

n, 7.72 

n. 7.64 

n. 7.77 

n. 7.62 

n. 8.16 

n. 6.35 

n. 7.95 

n. 7.11 

Middling. 

6.50 

6.67 

6.59 

6.77 

6.61 

7.11 

5.25 

6.94 

64)2 

S&o PauK g. f. 

6.90 

7.02 

6.96 

7.12 

6.95 

7.08 

5.55 

6.99 

6.13 

C. P. Oomra, superfine . 

5.99 

6.13 

6.09 

6.18 

6.04 

5.60 

437 

5,73 

4.92 

M. g. Broach, f. g . 

5.70 

5.87 

5.96 

6.05 

5.91 

5.69 

n. 3.98 

5.61 

4.62 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f . 

9.66 

10.16 

10.14 

10.03 

9.76 

9.011 

7.29 

8.52 

8.07 

Upper Egyptian, f. g. f . 

7.67 

7.91 

7.92 

7.62 

7.45 

7.77 

5.91 

7.55 

6.64 


• Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n, q. « not quoted, — n. •» nominal. 

— a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. 

x) Cottonseed; Sept.*Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. — 2) From August, Ashmunl, f.g.f. quality only. Averages: Oct. X 2 . 24 f 
dept 13 , 00 , Aug. 13.03. — 3) Shipping Jan.-Feb., new crop. — 4) Shipping Feb.*March, new crop. — 5) December futures. 

— 6 } April-May futures. 
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Dec. 

1935 


29 

Nov, 

23 

Nov. 


Averaqb 



Description 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Commercial 

Season 


1935 

*935 

*935 

1935 

*934 

1933 

*934 

1933 

Bacon. 










I,ondon, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p. cwt.): 

81/6 









English, x, lean sizable. 

80/6 

80/6 

80/- 

83/1 

89/3 

82/2 

91/2 


Danish, 1 , sizable. 

82/- 

82/- 

82/- 

82/- 

85/7 

86/- 

77/7 

87/U 

74/5 

Irish, I, sizable. 

80/6 

80/- 

77/6 

78/6 

82/4 

87/- 

79/2 

90/5 

8J/4 

Lithuanian, N» x, sizable. 

Dutch, N<* z, sizable. 

75/- 

75/- 

75/- 

75/- 

78/5 

81/- 

69/- 

82/- 

65/5 

77/- 

77/- 

77/- 

77/- 

81/2 

84/- 

71/- 

84/- 

67/6 

Polish, N® I, sizable . 

73/- 

73/- 

73/- 

73/- 

76/5 

80/- 

67/- 

80/11 

63/10 

Swedish, N® i, sizable. 

77/- 

77/- 

77/- 

77/- 

81/2 

82/9 

74/- 

84/4 

70/- 

Canadian, N® x, sizable. 

72/- 

72/- 

72/- 

72/- 

75/- 

75/10 

69/- 

80/3 

64/6 

Butter. 










Copenhagen (6): Danish (ers p quint.). . 

226.00 

226.00 

222.00 

220.00 

220 50 

214.50 

184.00 

160.75 

171.00 

Leeuwarden, Comm, for butter quota- 










tions {b) Dutch (cents p.kg ) z) . . 

56 

56 

56 

59 

58«/* 

54 V. 

59 V. 

44 V* 

60 

Germany (c)(hxedprices, Rm p. soKg.) 3 ): 

130.00 






Butter with quality mark. 

13000 

130.00 

130.00 

130 00 

130 00 

129.79 

129.04 

112.72 

Creamery butter. 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123 00 

123 00 

123.00 

123.25 

120.87 

106.25 

London {d). English creamery, finest qua- 



I30'5 







litv (shilhngs p. cwt). 

I2I/4 

130/8 

130/8 

130/8 

109/8 

128/4 

109/6 

140/10 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p cwt) 








Danish creamery, unsalted. 

127/6 

127/- 

125/6 

123'6 

124/5 

123/1 

109/- 

98/8 

103/9 

Estonian, unsatted ... ... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

*67/11 

*84/4 

Latvian, uusalted. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

•89/9 

*69/3 

*82/9 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

91/- 

I0I/6 

105/- 

108/- 

108/2 

• 99/8 

104/- 

80/4 

103/4 

Argentine, finest, uusalted . 

94/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

70/9 

72/- 

•68/3 

•77/10 

Siberian salted . . 1 

87/6 

90/- 

n. q. 

100/- 

*99/3 

n q. 

65/- 

*66/- 

*73/5 

Australian, finest, salted. 

86/6 

91/6 

97/- 

102/6 

101/2 

70/7 

68/- 

70/2 

80/- 

New Zealand, finest, suited ... | 

1 87/6 

1 

91/6 

97/6 

103/6 

101/11 

71/9 

68/3 

72/7 

81/1 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire p quintal) * 

Parmiginnu Keggiaiio, ist quality, pro¬ 

1 

1 

i 









duction 1933 3) . 

Parmiguno - Reggiano, ist quality, 

740 00 

740.00 

740.00 

740.00 

739 00 

727 50 

1 

1,027 00 
^ 853 00 

724.30 

*989.00 

production 1934 3). 

695.00 

695 00 

690.00 

690.00 

690.00 

1 612.50 


614.60 

806.00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice , . 

560 00 

560.00 

540.00 

540.00 

544.00 

415.00' 413 00 

! 412.60 

473.70 

Rome Roman Pecormo, choice (lire p q) 

*) 1.125.00 

•)M25.00 

*) 1,125.00 

•) 1,175.00 

‘>1,162.50 

674.50 

767.50 

658.63 

1,029.00 

Alkmaar * E<iam 40 + {40 % butterfat, 
with the country’s chcescmark)factory 







22.40 

cheese, small (florins p 50 kg.) . . 

19.00 

19.00 

19.00 

19.00 

18.70 

18.75 

22.50 

20 98 

Gouda. Gouda 4 s -f ( whole milk cheese, with 
the country’s cheesemark) home made 









26.59 

(flonus p 50 kg ) . 

23.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.70 

20.75 

*26.38 

22.52 

Kempten (c) (Rpf. p. % kg.) : 








23 V* 

I 

! 20 V. 

Soft cheese, green, 30 % butterfat . . 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

24 V* 

Emmenthal from the Allgau, whole 








71V. 

72 V. 

milk cheese, zst quality . . 

77 

77 

77 

77 

77 

73 

71 

Ltondon, Provision Exchange (a) (shill, 
p cwt ): 









86/3 

English Cheddar, finest fanners . . . 

77/- 

77/- 

77/- 

77/- 

73/- 

86/- 

92 /- 

*83/5 

English Cheshire, Nat Mark Selected. 

89/10 

93/4 

93'4 

91/- 

90/6 

91/- 

121/4 

83/4 


Italian Gorgonzola (d) . 

n. q. 

119'- 

114/4 

109/8 

109/8 

82/6 

77; 9 

82/9 

85/3 

Dutch Edam, 40 -f (d) . 

1 50/- 

51/- 

55/- 

55/- 

53/10 

46/7 

70/9 

54/5 

59/8 

Canadian, finest white. 

57/- 

58/- 

57/- 

58/- 

57/10 

55/4 

49 /- 

54/- 

59/8 

New Zealand, finest white. 

' 51/9 

51/9 

53/3 

53/9 

52/2 

44/8 

47/8 

46/5 

46/10 


• Indicates that the product, during part of the period under review, was not quoted.— n q « not quoted — n. nomtnal — 
«) Average prices Thursday, and Friday morning. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices for the week. 

I) Home prices are increased by a consumption-duty which was, on 15 Nov 11 o 95 — 2) See note on page 306 of the Crop 
Report of April 1934. — 3) Pnees of 2933-chcese are compared for the preceding jears with those of cheese made in 193a and 
1931 respectively, prices of i934’chee8c with those of cheese made in 193? a*'*! 1932. The yearly averages refer to periods 
from Sept, to August. — 4) Price for exportation. 
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DsacniPtioN 

Dec. 

Dec. 

*^Nov 

Nov. 




} 



Z935 

X955 

1935 

Z935 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Commercial 


1935 

X934 

X933 

Season x) 









X934 

X93S 

Eggs. 










Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average quaP 










(frs. p. xoo). 

Denmark (a): Danish for export (era. per 

68.00 

68.00 

70.00 

70.00 

73.50 

45.75 

64.20 

42.80 

46.40 

quintal). 

Roermond, auction: Dutch, 57/38 gr. 
each, white ( 11 . p. xoo) s): 

Fixed price for export into Germany. 

166.00 

176.00 

176.00 

176.00 

176.00 

146.80 

150.00 

103.60 

t05B5 

, . 

. - - 

^ - 

t • V 

... 

5.00 

5.14 

3.96 

3.48 

Price for other destmations. 

Warsaw (2>): Polish, average weight 30 gr. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4.37 

5.14 

3.34 

3.48 

each, different colours (zloty p. 1440 , 
including box). 



135.00 

135.00 

134.71 

140.00 

160.00 

106.50 

laoo 

Berlin (c) German, big, new laid (Rm. 










p. 100 ): 










marked c GIS», 65 gr. each . . 

11.50 

n.so 

11.50 

11.50 

11.50 

12.00 

13.37 

10.37 

10.41 

marked <GIBi, 55/60 gr. each. . 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10 00 

11.00 

12.39 

9.03 

94)5 

London, Egg Exchange {d) (sh. p. great 










hundred) * 

English, National mark, specials. . . 

21/4 Vi 

23/6 

24/- 

24/- 

24/IVt 

•20/9 Vi 

•21/7 

15/5 , 

15/10*/. 

Belgian, 13 H Ih. p. zzo . . . . 

13/6 

14/9 

15/3 

n. q 

*13/9 

•14/6 

n. q. 

• ii/o*/: 

• 11/1 

Danish, z 8 lb. p. 120 . 

17/lOVt 

17/7V, 

18/4 V. 

18/- 

17/6 Vi 

• 16 /nv. 

•17/11 

12/5*/. 

12/9Vi 

Northern Irish, 18 lb p lao . . 

22h 

n, q. 

24/- 

n q. 

•23/6 

*19/0 Vi 

• 20/11 

• 12/9»/, 

15/1 

Dutch, all brown, z 8 lb p. xzo 

n. q. 

19/6 

19/3 

18/3 

*18/6 V. 

•16/3 

n q. 

13/5 

•14/10*/, 

Polish, 3X/54 grams each 3 ) . 

mru 

8/9 v* 

8/9 

8/6 

8/6 

* 8/8 Vi 

• 8/3 V. 

ilW, 

• mu 

Chinese, violet . . 

Australian, z 6 lb p X 20 . ... 

9/3 

9/3 

9/1 V. 

9/3 

9/2V. 

• 8/9 

* 9/4 

• 8/3*/. 

• 9/10 

12/10 Vi 

12/6 

12/6 

12/6 

12/3 Vi 

• 12/1 

*12/8 Vi 

• 11/5V. 

• 12/4V, 

Maritime freights 










(Rates eor bntzkb caroobs). 








1934-35 

1933*34 

Slilpments of Wheat and Maize. 






1 



__ 

Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg. 1 (shill, per 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 13/9 

•14/5 

•13/11 

•14/1 

Blade Sea to Antwerp/Hamb. / long ton) 

u. 10/3 

n.lO /3 

11/3 

n/3 

11/3 

10/0 Vi 

10/8 

* 9/11 

10/3 

St. John to Liverpool 4) . . \ 

Port Churchill to United King- i 

•) 2 / 0 V. 

•)2/0V. 

•) 2 / 0 Vi 

•) 2 / 0 V. 

r 2 /ov. 

1'6 

1/9 

• 1/6 j 

• 1/11 

Montreal to United kingdom,. 

Gulf to United Kingdom 4 ). \ i ^ 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q 

n q. 

n. q. 

• 2/9 

• 2/9 

2/4 

2h 

2h 

2 /- 

• 2 /- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• I/ 6 V 1 

• l/4Vi 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 

• 2/6Vi 

New York to Liverpool 4 ) . . 1 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

Northern Range to U.K /Cont. / 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per 

2h 

2 /- 

2h 

2 /- 

2 /- 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

t 

• 1/9 

kmg ton). 

Vancouver to Yokohama 4 ) (U.S A. $ p. 

21 /- 

21 /- 

20/6 

20/6 

20/6 

19/- 

19/6 

* 18/lV. 

• 20/1 

Short ton) 3 ). 

Ua Plata Down River 6) \ 

... 

... 

• ' 

... 


2.75 

2 85 

... 1 

2.41 

/Bahia Blanca to U.K./ j 










Continent .f .... 

U Plata Up River 7 ) /Ncco- > ®P" 
chcatoU.K./Contlncnt. . Pongton) 

17/- 

n. q. 

16/9 

16/9 

• 16/9 

14/11 

15/3 V. 

14/11 

14/1 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

17/lOV. 

16/7 Vi 

17/6 V, 

16/2 

15/9 

Western Australia to U. \ 








K./Continent./ 

27/6 

27/6 

27/6 

27/6 

27/6 

25/4 V. 

n.25/6 

24/6 

23/IO«/* 

Shi^iments of Rice. 








1934 

X 933 










Saigon to Europe .j (shill, per 

27/- 

27/- 

26/4 

26/- 

25/lOV. 

25/- 

24/IOVi 

24/2V4 

23/5*/, 

Burma to U.K./Continent . .Uong ton) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•23/3 

•23/1*/, 


* Indicates that the product, or the maritime freight, during part of the period under review, was not quoted. — n. q. 
noi quoted, — n. =» nominal — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Prida 3 r 8 indicated. — b) Average prices for 
weeks commencing on preceding Mondays. — e) Prices Thursday to Saturday of each week. — d) Prices of preceding Monday. 

X) Shipments of wheat and malce: Aug. - July. — a) See note on p. 307 of the Crop Report of April 1934 . ~ 3 ) From 
Mov. Z 933 , 51 /5s grams each. —> 4 ) Sates for parcels by liners. — 5 ) May^Oct. 1934 and from S 5 Jan 1935 , Canadian |. 
6 } '* Down River *’ includes the ports of Buenos Aires, l<a Plata and Montevideo. — 7 ) “ Up River li^udes the ports on the 
l^tanA River as far as San I^orenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San I«orenzo (Colastine, Santa Ti and Pazand) are subject 
to an extra rate of freight. — 8 ) Minimum rate. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


RBunoN ov VAsjoua ccbsbncibs io ibbir pabot wita ibb Swbs pbanc i) 



1 Exchange rates | 

Percentage bonus (+) or loss (—) 

National cuioiBNaBS 

13 

6 

29 

22 

r 

X3 


6 

1 

29 

1 

22 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov, 


1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1935 

1 *9” 

1935 

1935 

Germany : free reichsmark. 

123.900 

124.200 

! 124.450 

124.120 

+ 

0.4 

L 

0.6 

+ 

1 

0.8 

+ 

0.5 

ArKutina : paper peso f) 2 ). 

Bel^um : belga... 

6) 84.072 

101.700 

101.733 

101.667 

— 

61.8 

— 

53.8 

— 

53.8 

— 

53.8 

51.950 

52.200 

1 52.300 

52.225 

f 

0.1 

+ 

0.6 

1 

0.8 

.. 

0.7 

Canada: dollar. 

3.050 

3.052 

3.060 

3.045 


413 


41.1 


41.0 

1 — 

41.3 

Denmark: crown. 

67.775 

68.125 

! 68.125 i 

[ 67.950 

— 

51.2 

— 

51.0 

— 

51.0 1 


51.1 

Spain : peseta. 

42325 

42.175 

42.175 

42.100 

— 

57.8 

— 

57.8 

— 

57.8 

— 

57*9 

Egypt: pound 3 ).| 

United Kingdom : pound sterling . . . t 

15.175 

15.255 

15.260 

15.250 

- 

39.8 

- 

39.5 


39.5 

- 

39.5 

United States : dollar. 

3.081 

3.090 

3.092 j 

1 3.087 

+ 

0.7 

T 

0.9 


1.0 

i + 

0.8 

Prance: franc.) 

Indo-China: piaster 4 ).i 

20.375 

20.355 

20.375 

I 20.342 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 j 

J 

03 

Hungary : peng6 5 ). 

55.625 

56350 

56.500 

57.500 

— 

38.6 

— 

37.9 

— 

37.7 , 

— 

36.6 

India : rupee f). 

114.571 

115.175 

115.213 

115.137 

— 

39.4 

— 

39.1 

— 

39.1 

— 

39.1 

Italy .-lira. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

24.900 

1 

i. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

— 

8.7 

Japan : yen f). 

88.900 

89.369 

89.017 

88.958 

— 

65 6 

— 

65.4 


65.5 

— 

65.6 

Netherlands : florin . 

208.870 

209.110 

209.350 

208.350 

+ 

0.3 

+ 

0.5 

.4. 

0.5 1 


0.0 

Poland : zloty . 

58.100 

58.100 

58.125 

57.950 


0.1 

— 

0.1 


0.0 

— 

0.3 

Rumania : leu 5) . 

1.550 

1.550 

1.550 

1.575 

— 

50.0 

1 — 

50.0 

— 

50.0 

— 

493 

Sweden: crown . 

78325 

78.625 

78.625 

78.600 

— 

43.7 

— 

43.4 

— 

43.4 

— 

43.4 

Czechoslovakia : crown . 

12.762 

12.775 

12.775 

12.750 

— 

0.3 


0.2 


0.2 

— 

0.4 


x) The exchange rate represents the value of loo units of the national currency (one unit for the dollar and the pound 
sterling) expressed as far as possible m Swiss francs on the Zurich Exchange. With regard to the currencie*! marked thus f 
a conversion has been made, the original exchange rates on London being converted into Swiss francs by means of the rate of 
the £ in Zurich. — a) Fixed exchange rates. — 3) As the relation between the Egyptian pound and the pound sterling remains 
unchanged, the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 4) As the relation between the Indo-Chinese piaster and the French 
franc changes only slightly, the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 5) Bank notes. — 6) Free rate 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

On the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price- 
indices, of interest to the farmer, are given as published in the different countries. 

Owing to the substantial divergence, which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 
unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for November 1935. 



Comparison with October 1935 

Comparison with November 1934 

COUNTRIBS 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 


of prices 

0! wholesale 

of prices 

of wholesale 


of agricultural 

prices 

of agricultural 

prices 


products 

in general 

products 

in general 

Germany . 

+ 

0.5 

-1- 

0.3 

+ 

3.6 

+ 

1.9 , 

England and Wales. 

— 

0.8 

+ 

0.6 

— 

08 

-1 

6.5 

Argentina. 

— 

3.4 

— 


+ 

7.3 


— 

Canada . 

— 

1.2 

— 

0.5 

+ 

6.2 

4 

2.1 

United Stat^: Bur. of Agric. Economics . . 

— 

0,9 

— 


4- 

6.9 


— 

United States: Bur. of Eabor. 


0.9 



+ 

95 

4 

5.4 

Finland. 

_ 

1.3 

— 

I.i 

+ 

2.6 

4 

1.1 

Hungary. 

Italy . 

— 

1.1 


0.0 

4 

21.1 

“ 29.4 

H 

14.5 

New Zealand. 

+ 

3.7 

— 


a. 


— 

Netherlands. 

Poland . 


5.7 




2.0 


... 

Yugoslavia: 

plant products. 

+ 

1.1 


1.7 

f ^ 

39.6 

1 + 

13.6 

livestock products. 

-f- 

4.8 

( 

\ 4 

5.9 

1 








































INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER » 


Dbscripxion 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Year 

X 9 S 5 

1935 

X 9 S 5 

1935 

1935 

X 935 

1934 

2933 

X 934 

2933 

Germany 

(Statistisches Reichsamt, 

1913 «» 200 ). 











Foodstuffs of plant origin. 

111.3 

111.0 

110.7 

114.5 

116.2 

115.0 

112.7 

100.0 

108.7 

98.7 

Uvestock. 

92.3 

91.5 

90.4 

88.6 

85.9 

83.2 

78.5 

70.6 

70.9 

64.3 

Uvestock products. 

110.4 

110.2 

110.0 

109.6 

105.5 

103.4 

110.5 

113.7 

105.0 

97i 

Feeding stuffs. 

104.8 

103.9 

103.4 

103.7 

103.8 

104.6 

104.7 

92.1 

102.0 

86.4 

Total agricultural products . 

104.7 

104.2 

103.7 

104.3 

103.1 

101.5 

101.1 

93.7 

95.9 

66.8 

Fertilizers 2). 

65.7 

67.0 

66.7 

65.9 

64.9 

65.7 

65.0 

70.5 

68.7 

70.2 

Agricultural dead stock. 

111.2 

lll.l 

111.1 

lll.l 

lll.l 

lll.l 

II 1.0 

111.3 

lll.l 

111.6 

Fimshed manufactures (“Konsumguter”) 

124.0 

123.9 

123.8 

124.1 

123.9 

123.8 

122.1 

113.8 

117.3 

111.7 

Wholesale products tn general . 

103.1 

102.8 

102.3 

102.4 

101.8 

101.2 

101.2 

96.0 

98.4 

933 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average for corresponding months 
of I9II-23 « 200. 






' 





Agricultural products 3). 

119 

120 

128 

120 

120 

117 

120 

113 

119 

III 

Feeding stuffs. 

83 

86 

81 

80 

83 

86 

96 

80 

91 

85 

FertiUzers. 

89 

88 

88 

88 

89 

89 

89 

88 

90 

90 

Wholesale products in general 4 ) . . . 

101.5 

100.9 

100.1 

98.9 

99.2 

98.5 

95.3 

93.3 

96.3 

93.7 

Argentina 

(Banco de la Nacidn Argentina) 

2926 S 3 too. 











Cereals and linseed. 

68.3 

72.1 

70.7 

64.3 

62.5 

63.5 

69.2 

51.0 

68.1 

54.4 

Meat. 

89 6 

90.9 

91.5 

88.6 

84.7 

80.0 

83 4 

71.4 

78.5 

65.9 

Bides and skms. 

92.4 

91.9 

80.0 

76.3 

75.2 

77.3 

69.6 

61 4 

71.6 

63.9 

Wool. 

89.6 

84.5 

79.9 

78.7 

75.4 

69.2 

72.9 

66 0 

84.3 

54.6 

Dairy products. 

97.3 

113.4 

120.2 

104.6 

100.5 

82.6 

65.5 

60.4 

62.3 

57.4 

Forest products. 

96.7 

94.9 

91.5 

91.8 

91.8 

90.4 

70.1 

71.8 

73.1 

72.5 

Total agricultural products . 

76.0 

78.7 

76.5 

71.0 

68.8 

68.3 

70.8 

56.1 

70.5 

56.9 

Canada 











(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 











Internal Trade Branch) 

1936 200 











Field products (grain, etc.). 

57.8 

59.3 

58.3 

55.5 

55.7 

55.1 

55.7 

46.7 

53.8 

45.7 

livestock and livestock products . . . 

77.1 

76.7 

75.5 

72.4 

71.1 

72.0 

70.4 

67.7 

67.7 

59.6 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

65.0 

65.8 

64.7 

61.8 

61.5 

61.4 

61.2 

54.6 

59.0 

51.0 

Fertilizers. 

* 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

75.8 

76.2 

75.9 

73.8 

Consumers* goods (other than foodstuffs, 











beverages and tobacco). 

75.4 

I 75.3 

75.0 

75.4 

75.3 

75.7 

76,7 

77.0 

77.0 

76.0 

Wholesale products in general . 

1 

72.7 

73.1 

72.3 

71.6 

71.5 

71.5 

71.2 

68.9 

71.6 

67.2 


i) For an explanation of the method of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publi¬ 
cation /fkfsx-nKwftm of Prices of AgrtcuUural Products and oiker Pr%ce-%nd%ces of %nierest to the Farmer (Rome, 1930 ) and 
to the Crop Report (January 1932 , pages 77 to 79 ; July 1932 , page 502 ; Match 2934 , page 232 ; December 2934 , page 696 ). 
a) Revised series from October 2934 . — 3 ) Revised index-numbers due to the Wheat Act payments and, from z September 1934 , 
Cattle Bmergency Act payments. ~ 4 ) Calculated by the Sloftsi, reduced to base-year 29 x 5 too. 
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Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Year 

Description 








- 1 

-- 


19S3 

*9S5 

ms 

1935 

X9S5 

1935 

X934 

1933 

X9S4 1 

IMS 

United States 











(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average igog~io to I9i3'i4 “ 100 









93 


Cereals. 

90 

101 

97 

96 

96 

102 

109 

75 

62 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

99 

94 

90 

97 

02 

103 

107 

76 

99 

64 

Fruits. 

83 

82 

82 

87 

198 

100 

94 

70 

100 

74 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

136 

120 

lOI 

92 

93 

96 

107 

127 

102 

105 

Meat animals. 

117 

125 

131 

129 

116 

119 

72 

59 

68 

60 

Dairy products. 

111 

104 

102 

98 

97 

99 

105 

92 

96 

82 

Chickens and eggs. 

140 

132 

126 

111 

107 

108 

125 

102 

89 

75 

Miscellaneous. 

103 

103 

% 

102 

85 

86 

123 

101 

108 

83 

Total agricultural product'; . 

108 

109 

107 

106 

102 

104 

101 

80 

90 

70 

Commodities purchased i). 

122 

123 

123 

126 

126 

127 

126 

116 

122 

109 

Agricultural wages i). 

- 

- 

102 

- 

99 

- 

2) 93 

2) 86 

88 

80 

United States 

(Bureau of I^bor) 











1926 e xoo. 









74.5 


Cereals . 

77.9 

86.4 

83.5 

79.3 

78.3 

76.9 

87.2 

61.3 

53.1 

Uvestock and poultry. 

83 1 

86 6 

92.0 

91.6 

82.8 

84.8 

54.0 

412 

51.5 

43.4 

Other farm products. 

73 5 

70 3 

70.4 

71 4 

72.9 

74.3 

75.8 

64.3 

70.5 

55.8 

Total agricultural products . ... 

77 5 

78.2 

79.5 

79.3 

77.1 

78 3 

70.8 

56 6 

65.3 

51.4 

Agricultuml implements. 

94.6 

93.7 

93.7 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

91.9 

83.7 

89.6 

83.5 

PertUlrer materials. 

67.5 

67.2 

67.2 

66.8 

65.7 

65.7 

64.6 

67.8 

67.1 

65.9 

Mixed fertilizers . ... .... 

67.6 

67.9 

67.8 

68.1 

68.6 

74.5 

73.5 

68 5 

72.5 

64.5 

Cattle feed. 

69.1 

71.6 

67.9 

71.3 

78.6 

92.2 

108.2 

63.5 

89.4 

57.9 

Non-agricuttural rommodtites . . . 

81.1 

... 

80.8 

80.6 

79.8 

80.0 

77.7 

74 2 

76 9 

69.0 

Wholesale products in general .... 

80.6 


80.7 

80.5 

79.4 

78.9 

76.5 

71.1 

74.9 

65.9 

Finland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1926 « 100 . 









82 


Cereals . 

84 

84 1 

77 

78 

79 

79 

78 

1 

88 

Potatoes. 

59 

59 

65 

83 

89 

88 

56 

42 

49 

77 

Fodder . 

55 

60 

59 

55 

68 

67 

64 

1 77 

72 

72 

Meat. 

69 

71 

77 

81 

79 

72 

70 

1 58 

71 

64 

Dairy pioducts . 

92 

90 

85 i 

84 

82 

77 

88 

{ 82 

1 

75 

Total agricultural products . 

78 

79 

77 

77 

78 

1 75 

76 

73 

73 

74 

Wholesale products in general . . 

91 

92 

91 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

1 90 

89 

Hungary 








1 

1 


(Central Bureau Statistics) 









1 


1913 100 








J ” 

1 


Agricultural and livestock products 

1 86 

87 

82 

79 

79 

75 

71 

1 - 


Wholesale products in general .... 

95 

95 

92 

89 

90 

! 

83 

' 70 

— 

- 

Italy 






1 


1 

1 



(Consiglio Provindale deirEcouomia 











Corporativa di Milano) 











19 x 3 100 . 

National agricultural products . . . 




379.6 

357.4 

1 359.6 

314.9 

276.7 

j 297.9 

280.7 

WholesiUe products tn general .... 


340.7 

337.4 

329.2 

319.1 

, 314.5 

277.2 

275.3 

1 275.8 

1 

283.4 

New Zealand 






1 



1 


(Census and Statistics Oilice) 











Average 1909*13 xoo. 

Dairy products. 

, III .6 

111 4 

97.6 

90.8 

88.7 

79.5 

1 76.3 

' 90.7 

, 77.5 

152.2 

84.0 

Meat. 

1 164.8 

150.2 

1510 

148.0 

151.5 

150.2 

' 147 6 

143.8 

120.7 

Wool. 

93.3 

92.0 

80.4 

85.1 

' 84.4 

1 84 8 

il 73.4 

76.9 

' 110.0 

69.8 

Other pastoral products. 

118.3 

112.5 

107.9 

100.7 

100.7 

98.5 

81.7 

89.5 

80.2 

74,5 

All pastoral and dairy products . . . 

122.2 

117.6 

108.7 

105.3 

105.2 

1 100 6 

93.9 

99.9 

104.5 

1 

88.4 

Field products . 

124.6 

125.6 

125.4 

126.3 

124.5 

' 124.7 

1 121.4 

1 1155 

j 120.6 

115.8 

Total agricultural products . 

122.2 

117.8 

109 2 

106.0 

105.8 

j 101.3 

1 94.4 

j 100.3 

j 104.7 

89 ^ 


z) x 9 iO'Z 9 Z 4 a* zoo. — 2 ) October. 
































s 


094 



Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept 

Aug. 

July 

June 

Nov. 

Nov. 



DBSCRIPnON 









Year 


X935 

X93S 

193 s 

X935 

1933 

1935 

X934 

1933 












*934-35 

i) 

i93j^-34 

Norway 











(Kcgl. Selskap for Norges Vcl) 











Average 1909-14 = 100 . 











Cereals. 

143 

143 

142 

143 

148 

145 

136 

115 

126 

112 

Potatoes. 

138 

139 

132 

168 

240 

257 

111 

89 

132 

103 

Pork. 

121 

118 

113 

107 

93 

94 

89 

86 

83 

81 

Other meat. 

144 

143 

148 

161 

150 

138 

129 

99 

137 

no 

Eggs. 

135 

132 

103 

99 

79 

75 

129 

127 

92 

85 

Dairy products. 

140 

140 

140 

139 

139 

138 

132 

131 

132 

126 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

129 

129 

126 

125 

126 

111 

120 

95 

109 

96 

Maize. 

121 

118 

116 

114 

115 

95 

no 

80 

101 

83 

PertiUzers. 

83 

83 

83 

83 

78 

78 

72 

83 

81 

87 

Netherlands 











(Bureau of Agriculture] 











Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 «- 100 . 











Plant products. 

50 

53 

51 

52 

53 

58 

58 

59 

58 

59 

tfivestock products. 

40 

50 

53 

53 

50 

51 

48 

49 

48 

49* 

48 

50 

48 

51 

52 

49 

51 

53 

55 

Total agricultural product . 

54 

Agricultural wages . 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69 

69 

71 

74 

71 

74 

Wholesale Products in general 1 ), . . . 

Poland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 


52,8 

50.7 

49.4 

50.1 

50.7 

52.1 

51.4 

1 

3 ) 52.8 

3 ) 50.1 









1934 

*933 

1928 -5 100 . 


i 









Raw plant products. 


33.7 

32.5 

29.6 

33 1 

37.2 

32.3 

34.4 

35.6 

41.1 

Meat animals. 


40.4 

42.1 

45.3 

37.5 

32.4 

33.9 

41 7 

t 36.7 

42.5 

Dairy products and eggs. 


45 5 

43.3 

40 2 

38 8 

37.5 

47.1 

54.9 

41.2 

46.7 

Products directly sold by farmers . 


381 

37.7 

36 7 

35.6 

35.6 

35.6 

40.6 

37.0 

42.6 

Flour and groats. 

... 

36.7 

35.8 

34 7 

33.8 

36.0 

38 4 

39.1 

i 38.8 

47.8 

Meat and lard fat. 


49 2 

50.2 

47.3 

43.1 

37.1 

38.2 

49.4 

43.5 

49.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 


79 4 

79.4 

79 3 

79.3 

79.3 

85 6 

90.2 

88.6 

90.3 

Products of agricultural industries . 


55.0 

55.1 

53.7 

51.9 

50.6 

53.8 

59.4 

56.7 

62.4 

Total agricultural products . 


46.5 

46.3 

45.1 

43.7 

43.0 

44.6 

49.9 

46.8 

52.4 

Commoditios purchased . 


67.2 

66.7 

66.5 

66.5 

66.8 

68.3 

71.8 

70.6 

72,9 

Wholesale products in general . . , , 


54.5 

54.2 

53.6 

52.9 

52.6 

53 6 

57.6 

55.8 

59.1 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 








i 


8 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 











1926 “= 100 











Plant oroducts. 

Mves^ck products. 

82.5 

81.6 

78.1 

67.6 

60.3 

60.1 

59.1 

53.7 

57.4 

57.2 

58.9 

56.2 

53.6 

53.1 

55.6 

58.5 

55.6 

58.2 

55.4 

57.1 

Industrial products . 

69.4 

68.8 

67.3 

66.4 

65.7 

65.7 

65.3 

69.1 

67.4 

70.8 

Wholesale products in general . 

71.2 

70.0 

67.8 

64.8 

63.3 

63.9 

62.7 

63.1 

63.2 

64.4 


I) Calculated by the the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1935-1929 » 100 — 2) Agricul- 
tural year: Norway, ist April-31 March; Netherlands, ist July-30 June — 3) Calendar year. 






























RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH THE PRICES ARE QUOTED 
IN THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i) 
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OF 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

IMPROVEMENTS IN CEREAL PRODUCTION IN TUNIS 

Importance of various crops. 

The great plant resources in Tunis, in addition to forests and alfa-grass, 
are, according to statistics in 1932; olives, palms, vines and fruit trees which 
occupy an area of about 400 000 hectares; annual crops which are cultivated 
over an area of i 650 000 hectares and may be distributed, in proportion to 
their total area, as follows:— 


Wheat 

! 

1 Barley 1 

1 ! 

Oats 

i 1 

1 1 

; Maize 1 Bean«i 

1 and Sorghum ' and chick-peas 

! 

Various j 

Total 

58 


1.3 1 

i 

I i 2-5 

i 

0.2 

1 

j lOO 


Wheat and barley occupy 95 % of the area devoted to annual crops, wheat 
being of first importance. 

The improvement of cereals, and particularly wheat, i.s therefore one of 
the fundamental problems of agricultural improvement in Tunis. 

History. 

Cereal breeding was first undertaken in 1906 by the Professor of Botany 
at the Colonial School of Agricidture of Tunis, on the system of individual selec¬ 
tion followed by line breeding. 

Numerous collections of varieties of cereal plants, and the introduction of 
seeds from France and foreign countries supplied the material for this work of 
selection. 

The results of the first two years, showing the existence of lines ver}’ differ¬ 
ent from the point of view of productivity^ and resistance to drought, lodging, 
diseases, etc., decided the Government of the Protectorate to give its sanction 
to this enterprise by establishing in 1908, an Experiment Station, attached to 
the Chair of Botany. 


Tsc . 7 Ingi . 
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The] most important pure lines of wheat, barley and^oats were tested, in 
1910, in 15 regional, trial fields distributed throughout the Regency; and their 
multiplication on the estate of the Colonial School of Agriculture of Tunis made 
possible the sale of seeds of pure lines of wheat and barley in 1911. 

The avantages of cultivating pure lines of cereals were immediately appre¬ 
ciated by farmers. In order to give the work of plant improvement the neces¬ 
sary scope, the Government established, on 9 September, 1913, the Botanical 
Service at Ariana (outskirts of Tunis) on a estate which soon was extended to 
150 hectares. 

The period of hostilities suspended the organisation of the Service which 
confined its activities to producing and selling seeds of varieties already selec¬ 
ted. In 1919 the Botanical Service was able to begin work again, complete 
its installation and undertake numerous crossings the result of which has been 
decided progress in crop improvement and especially in wheat. 

The necessity for a parallel evolution in methods of cultivation and plants 
cultivated obliged the Botanical Service to study the adaptation of plants to 
environment and to attach to the genetic laboratories, laboratories for plant 
pathology, chemistry and agrology, physics and ecology. Finally, the desire 
to specialise in Tunis in the production of baking wheats supplementary to pro¬ 
duction in France necessitated the establishment of a Technological I^aboratory 
of Wheat, Flour and Bread. 

By the Decree of 16 February, 1932, the Botanical Service became the Bo¬ 
tanical and Agronomical Service, in charge of the study of all questions con¬ 
cerning plant production and comprising the Central Station of El Ariana, the 
laboratories of the Colonial School of Agriculture of Tunis, two experimental 
oil factories, an arboretum, fruit-growing stations and about 20 regional trial 
fields. 

The attempt at cereal improvement in 1906 thus led to the constitution of 
an autonomous Service engaged in the improvement of plant production. 

The limits of this article only permit a description of the various stages in 
the improvement of Cereals and of the present organisation for maintaining the 
purity of crops, keeping in view also the close connection that exists between 
the progress achieved by genetics and that which has resulted from suitable 
adaptation of new varieties to conditions of environment and economic require¬ 
ments. 


I WHEAT. 

Condition of thts cultwahon %n igo 6 . — At this time Tunis only produced 
hard wheats {Trihcum durum). 

The soft wheats only existed as occurring mixed in with crops of hard 
wheat. The introduction of French varieties of soft wheat, attempted by a* 
certain number of farmers, was unsuccessful and confirmed cereal growers in 
their opinion that the cultivation of soft wheats was not suitable for Tunis. 

From the native methods of cultivation, very primitive and extensive, the 
colonists had not gained any agricultural tradition compatible with their very 
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legitimate desire to farm the land in a more lucrative manner. Insufficient 
and often unduly delayed preparation of wheat growing land resulted in yields 
of not more than 12 to 15 quintals per hectare, even under the most favourable 
conditions. 

The popularisation of the work of the vSavlof laboratory made known the 
methods of separation of pure lines and the advantages derived from pure cul¬ 
tivations and opened up new prospects for selection work which should prove 
very fruitful. The progress made in genetics, resulting from there discovery 
of the laws of hybridisation in 1900, provided breeders with precise rules for 
obtaining new plant forms. It was in the light of this knowledge that the work 
of cereal improvement was undertaken in Tunis and this work should be of 
interest to all technicians. 


A , — Genetics. 

(a) H a r d wheat (T r i t i c u m durum. Desf). 

This species was represented by a great number of forms for two reasons:— 

(1) The cultivation of hard wheat, practised from very early times in 
this country, had subjected this species to very varied conditions of environ¬ 
ment, from the mountainous and rainy North coast (more than i ni. annual 
rainfall in the North-East) to the arid plains of the Centre and South where 
the isohyet of 200 mm. marks the approximate limit of wheat growing without 
irrigation. North Africa is one of the principal regions where polymorphism 
of the sjjecies Triticum durum is found. 

(2) The frequent years of deficient harvests necessitated the importa¬ 
tion of hard wheats and thus there were introduced into the country numerous 
foreign types which contributed to the extreme diversity of hard wheats rarely 
subjected to the simplest forms of mass selection. 

Several hundreds of types of hard wheat have been collected in the coun¬ 
try, isolated as pure lines by individual selection and line breeding and compared 
with each other both by the Central Station and in the regional trial fields 
established in 1910, 

The first objective was to find lines that were resistant to|,drought and of 
good semolina quality. 

A fairly large number of lines were first multiplied, all amber coloured and 
flinty (those with red grains were systematically eliminated), and adapted to 
the various conditions of environment. This number was gradually reduced to 
a few individuals which appeared to satisfy all requirements. 

Shei ig 2 . Resistant to lodging in spite of the long straw and large heavy 
ears, but subject to blast. Suitable for rich soils well provided with water, 
A good semolina wheat. 

Mahmoudi ap^. Shorter with less heavy ears and rather more particular 
as to soil and water requirements. Suitable for the valleys in the North with 
a good rainfall, liable to lodging, a good semolina wheat. 
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Mahmoudi 552. Recently bred. Appears to be suitable for replacing 
the previous variety owing to its greater productivity. 

Biskri ac^, I^ong straw, relatively few leaves, rather narrow ears. A 
variety suitable for all districts on account of its resistance to drought. Very 
pale-coloured grains which make it the best semolina wheat. 

Roussia 752. Recently bred. Suitable for the humid regions in the North 
owing to its resistance to black rust {Puccina gramtnis). 

Biskri tends to be an important crop among European fanners. 

The native farmers still cultivate the variety H amir a of which the line AC^ 
had been grown by the Botany and Agronomy Service for some time. The 
grains are golden-amber colour, much appreciated by semolina manufactures. 
Its unsuitability for bread-making when mixed with soft wheats has resulted 
in it being abandoned by the Service which has established the rule to grow 
such hard wheats only as may be considered as improving soft wheats, when 
the prospects of marketing semolina appear inadequate. 

The defect common to all these wheats is that they are late and have a too 
great vegetative development; their growth is liable to be adversely affected by 
spring drought; their maturation is often cut short by a hot wind resulting in 
blast; they are liable to black rust. 

The introduction of Algerian and Moroccan varieties has not resulted in 
valuable acquisitions from the point of view of early ripening and none of these 
varieties have been retained. 

Various varieties from Greece, C3"prus and Asia Minor, however, have pro¬ 
vided relativel}’’ early lines which are at present being tested in the regional trial 
fields. It is probable that they will be suitable for the Centre and vSouth but 
not for the more humid regions in the North where, on account of their earl}" 
maturity they are subject to spotting. 

Attempts have been made by crossing, to correct the faults mentioned above. 
The crossing of hard wheats with lines of Triticum pyraniidale from Egypt 
has provided new genotypes with short straw, less foliage, early ripening, but 
generally susceptible to yellow rust {Puccima gJumarmn) and liable to spotting. 
Only one line of Mahmoudi ap 4 X Pyraniidale 35 is still being tested in the 
regional trial fields. 

Hard wheats resistant to spotting have been sought for by crossings wdth 
Tnticum perstcum Vav. which accoiding to the Russian geographical testa, 
retains its flinty quality in all latitudes The persistence of this quality has not 
been proved either in the pure lines of T, persicum or in its hybrids with T, du¬ 
rum. The question of resistance to spotting has not been solved. 

The crossings T. durum X T. turgidum with a view to increasing fertility of 
the ears has had no important results, the hybrids being very subject to, 
spotting. 

At the present time crossing is confined to pure lines of native hard wheat, 
with good semolina qualities, and varieties of early wheats which have been 
introduced. 

The improvement of hard wheats both by breeding local varieties and in¬ 
troduced varieties, and by intra-specific or interspecific crossing (between species 
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having 2n = 28 ch;;omosomes) has notgivenasimportant results as those obtain¬ 
ed with soft wheats. Great progress is still to be made in the work of inceasing 
productivity, early maturation, resistance to blast, spottijig, lodging and rust. 

(J) Soft wheat [T r it i c ti m v ul g ar e Host). 

Selection, — Clear proof of the possibility of cultivating soft wheat in Tunis 
was found in the existence of various forms of this wheat mixed with native cul¬ 
tivations of hard wheat and in their tendency to multiply more rapidly and pre¬ 
dominate over hard wheat. 

On the other hand the increase in the European population consuming 
bread made with soft wheat and the limited market for hard wheat constituted 
economic conditions favourable for the cultivation of soft wheat in Tunis. 

In certain regions in Algeria French Tuzelles and Mahon wheat (brought, 
no doubt, from the Balearic Islands) are cultivated to a certain extent. 

The French southern varieties have proved to be too late in ripening for 
successful cultivation in Tunis. 

Mahon wheat, after individual selection gave two lines, 73 and 124, serving 
to initiate the cultivation of soft wheats in the Regency. They are very 
liable to lodging since the )deld exceeds 15 to 18 quintals; they are only a few 
days earlier than the hard wheats and are thereby liable to black rust. 

The first intention was to breed soft wheats mixed with the hard wheats of 
native cultivation. Among the numerous lines isolated, none were early, a few 
were very resistant to lodging, the majority had flinty grains. As millers prefer 
the very farinaceous grains the breeding of these wheats has been abandoned 
as the}' were not appreciated either b}’’ farmers or millers. This decision has 
since been regretted as valuable genotypes have probably been lost and new work 
is now being carried out for these wheats which the natives call ‘‘ babous el brel ” 
(mules-tail) on account of their awns which are less developed than those of hard 
wheats. 

The two primary qualities to be sought for in the soft wheats being early 
maturity and resistance to drought, efforts have been directed towards introducing 
foreign varieties and breeding early lines. 

The first to be obtained was Richelle hative no bred from a variety found 
mixed with Allora Spring Wheat of Australia. It ripens 10 to 12 days before 
Mahon and its extremely white grain gives a high yield in flour. This line, grown 
since the year 1912, was very useful during the War helping to tide over the 
period befor the regular harvest. At that time hardly enough soft wheat 
was grown in Tunis to supply the country's needs. 

Richelle hative no. — Has little foliage, is resistant to black rust and has 
an average resistance to lodging. It has the disadvantages of succeding only 
in regions with a low rainfall, of suffering from winter cold and of being poorly 
resistant to the growth of weeds. It was grown for less than ten years and was 
replaced in 1920 by Baroota, line 52, of Australian origin, a wheat with consid¬ 
erable winter development, choking the growth of weeds, fine grain, slightly 
glossy, fairly resistant to lodging. Baroota was far more extensively grown. 
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and is still recommended for insufficiently cultivated land. The period of vege- ‘ 
tation is about the same as that of Richelle. 

The numerous introductions from abroad provided Florence 138, a line 
from Farrirs Florence hybrid (Australia), and Irakie 231 from Irak and which 
later proved closely to resemble Pusa 4 of India. 

These two new acquisitions were very valuable on account of their extreme 
earliness which advanced the harvest by one month in relation to the hard wheats. 
For this reason these wheats generally do not suffer from black rust. They 
are rather subject to yellow rust, but give a good yield even when severely 
attacked. Almost all soft early wheats are subject to yellow rust and a conside¬ 
rable number of lines from numerous foreign varieties have been eliminated by 
this rust. 

Florence and Irakie, have flinty grains. Although at first unpopular with 
the local millers, they were afterwards in demand for their industrial qualities. 

The second proved to be of unequal 3deld according to the districts and 
years and has not persisted, while the first was very soon extensively cultivated. 
On account of its extreme earliness it has replaced barley, which ripens at 
the same period, in the majority of European farms. 

Baroota and Florence, by a suitable distribution of dates of sowings and 
harvestings, have been important factors in the extension of the cultivation of 
soft wheat in Tunis. They also, as has been ascertained, constitute two excel¬ 
lent wheats for baking flour, greatly superior to Mahon and Richelle which they 
have replaced. 

Among the numerous varieties i)roduced in Italy by Professor Strampei.!.!, 
only one has continued in cultivation in Tunis, namely, Montana, which is very 
early, productive and not particular as to the fertility of the soil. Present eco¬ 
nomic conditions which result in preference being given to baking wheats for 
export limit the extension of Montana owing to its baking value being medium 
or small. 

Hybridisation, — The production of new genotypes of soft wheat by hybri¬ 
disation was undertaken in 1923. In the previous year Professor Schribaux had 
supplied 19 hybrids represented by the harvest of the second generation. The 
separation of genot3q)es and their comparison has enabled us to retain several lines 
of the hybrids Florence X Aurore and Pz«sa x very early and productive, 

which have proved to be baking wheats comparable to the best Manitoba samples. 
On account of their qualities these wheats are being substituted for other soft 
wheats and at the present time are grown over more than half the area devoted 
to growing soft wheats and provide about i million quintals per annum for 
export. They really constitute a supplementary production to that of France 
and their propagation has rendered inestimable service to cereal growers in North 
Africa. These wheats are resistant to lodging, they have made it possible to 
obtain high yields on land the fertility of which has been greatly increased 
by sound cultivation methods (35 quintals plots of 100 hectares; more than 
40 quintals on 2 hectares), but owing to their liability to rust a damp spring is a 
source of risk. 
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Almost the whole of the area cultivated with soft wheats in Tunis is occu¬ 
pied by varieties produced by the Botanical and Agrotiomical Service. 

Mahon is gradually disappearing. 

Florence and Barletta, good wheats for baking purposes, satisfy the requi¬ 
rements of local consumption. 

Mentana, with inferior baking qualities, is only rarely cultivated. 

Florence X Aurora and Pusa X Florence are baking wheats and provide 
wheats and flours for export. 

Numerous other hybrids are now being tested by the Botanical and Agrono¬ 
mical Serviiie and in the regional trial fields and will gradually replace the varie¬ 
ties now being cultivated as soon as their superiority has been sufficiently esta¬ 
blished. Work is being concentrated on 5 or 6 varieties, constituting 2 commer¬ 
cial types, a series of soft wheats satisfying various regional and economic requi¬ 
rements. 

{c) Technique of improvement. General Remarks. 

The technique applied in the Botanical and Agronomical Service for selection 
and hybridisation is based on genetics the progress of which has been followed. 
A detailed description cannot be given within the limits of this article. The 
Service has attempted to carry out schemes for trying out the greatest possible 
number of lines and to obtain and maintain purity of these lines with the staff and 
financial means available. 

The trial field of the Botanical and Agronomical Service for cereals contains 
about 25 000 examples annually, from the immediate descendants of single ears 
(20 000) to plots of one are. 

Multiplication on larger areas is undertaken by the farm of the Service on 
an area of about 30 hectares and afterwards by farmers specialised in seed pro¬ 
duction and under the supervision of the Service (See § E). 

Whether it is a (piestion of mass selection or of isolating the products of a 
hybridisation (F2) the point of departure is one single ear the grains of which are 
sown in lines of i m. All necessary observations for assuring homogeneity of the 
descendants are carried out during vegetative growth and also by examination 
of the grain after harvesting. Eines believed to be homogeneous are sown the 
following year in 3 rows of 10 m. but 10 separate plants are sown at the same time. 
This plan is kept up until the purity of the lines assured. 

Multiplication afterwards is increased to 7 rows of 10 m, and then to one are, 
always observing the rule of sowing 10 separate plants each year. 

Many lines, apparently pure after 3 or 4 generations, prove to be different 
types when sown on a large area, and about ten years is required for obtaining 
a line capable of maintaining its homogeneity when grown over a large area. 
Thirty years experience has led us to believe that a truly pure line {homozygoU’c 
genotype) is the ideal constantly sought for, hut which it is impossible to be sure of ever 
attaining, 

A line is pure in relation to the characters which have served as a basis for 
selection. How is it possible to affirm its purity in respect of the genes which 



condition the changing characters, the physiological phenomena, the chemical 
composition and the qualities of the gluten, which cannot so far be e 3 q>ressed with 
precision ? The number of genes of wheat is probably very great; allogamy, 
though exceptional in Triticum species, is however not so rare as is supposed. It 
results that the perfect homozygote state can only be realized in very small pro¬ 
portion of plants selected at random as originators of lines. 

In view of these facts we have decided to retain for an indefinite period the 
whole series of stages of selection for every line approved for large scale cultivation. 

We have profited by the crossings carried out with wheats (more than 200) 
in order to make observations on the heredity of the different characters. A 
summary description of this work can only can be given in this article. 

All special material for the rapid carrying out of sowings and threshing 
operations has been designed and, more often than not, constructed in the work¬ 
shops of the Service and will be described in another publication 

(B) — Adaptation to physico-chkmical environment. 

Obtaining a new variety of wheat which shows advantages over those already 
in cultivation constitutes merely a possibility of progress; for this progress to 
become an economic reality it is necessary to propagate this a variety in regions 
where conditions of environnent appear to be suitable for developing its special 
qualities. 

In Tunis climatic conditions vary greatly within relatively short distances. 
Rapid and thorough improvement of methods of cultivation, on the initiative of 
first rate farmers, has been effected and has corrected, to a large extent, the dis¬ 
advantages of an insufficient and irregular rainfall. Repeated cultivation for 
a period of from 15 to 20 years has increased, sometimes to excess, the supply 
of water to the soil and the soil content in nitric nitrogen. The frequency of 
spotting, the gravity of attacks of rust, the development of take all, the danger 
of lodging and perhaps frost, are the consequences of the evolution of methods 
of cultivation. 

The improvement work on varieties of w^heat carried out by the Botanical 
and Agronomical Service has had to take into account the adaptation of novelties 
to natural conditions of environnment sometimes profoundly modified by the 
farmer. 

(a) Ecology. — The first means of studying the adaption of varieties of 
wheat produced by the Service was the establishment of regional trial fields, now 
about 20 in number, in which are cultivated the lines that appear to be productive, 
resistant to parasites and weather conditions and to have valuable industrial 
qualities. They usually remain for 5 years in the regional trial fields during which 
time they are tested by the Service. These fields are on the land of farmers who 
thereby become collaborators with the Service Sowing and threshing is exe¬ 
cuted b5" the Service by means of light material transportable by a small camion. 

The best methods of ascertaining the value of the varieties thus tested is to 
organise’comparative yield tests. The technique of such tests has been studied 
for some time, but application on a regional scale has not proved practicable. 
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Many new varieties are automatically eliminated by their lack of resistance to 
lodging, blast, rust, take-all. By preserving those which have been success¬ 
fully tested in the majority of regions and which maintain their superiority w'hen 
cultivated on a large scale, we have been able to propagate varieties which are 
grown over an extensive area, their number being accordingly limited to a few 
strains only. 

These «passe-partout)) varieties are the most resistant to adverse conditions, 
which are very variable from one year to another in the same region, and generally 
give the best average yield calculated over a period of at least 5 years. 

The Ecology laboratory of the Botanical and Agrinomical Service has, for 
several years, been engaged in determining the physical needs of the varieties of 
wheat and their ecological reaction before allowing them to be cultivated on a large 
scale 

Sowings of each variety are made at definite intervals and the growth noted 
in relation to the climatic factors. A loganthmic curve of growth is established 
for each sowing. Comparision of the curves for each period of development 
of the various sowings shows the optimum conditions of growth for each of these 
periods and thus facilitates the plotting of curves (ecological norms) of the require¬ 
ments relative to the climatic factors considered in pairs. At present we are 
engaged solely in studying rainfall associated with temperature (hydro-thermic 
norm) and evaporation accociated with temperature (atmo-thermic norm.) 

The study of the observations made by the Meteorological Service of Tunis, 
whose stations are distributed all over the country, has enabled us to establish 
the In dro-thermic curve (climogramme), during the growth of wheat, for a great 
number of localities. 

Atmo-thermic climogrammes may be established when the use of atmometres, 
already employed in a certain number of our regional fields, has become gen¬ 
eral. 

It is sufficient to superimpose the ecological norms of a variety on the corres¬ 
ponding climogrammes of a station to ascertain the possibilities of adaptation 
of the variety to the station and the dangers to which the variety may be 
exposed on account of a too great divergence between the requirements of the 
plant and the average climatic conditions o^ the station. The percentage of 
favourable years correspond to the years in which these divergences are not so 
wide as to seriously affect the vegetation of the plant. 

The comparison of these theoretical results wdth the success or failure of 
certain varieties in determined regions has aroused hopes that this ecological 
method will facilitate the study of adaptation o^ lines of wheat to climatic 
factors. 

Agricultural Ecology has become an indispensable complement to genetics. 
The old local varieties were the result of a veritable natural selection. At the 
present time the introduction of foreign varieties, and the production of hybrids 
necessitates the study of the adaptation of the new forms to the various 
conditions of environment and, failing an methodical experimentation, farmers 
would be obliged to runs the risks incurred by empirical acclimatisation of the 
varieties put at their disposal. 
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Among meteorological disasters, freezing of the ears in spring is most greatly 
feared for the very early varieties of soft wheat. A study of the damage caused 
by this freezing and the conditions under which it occurs has been made and pub¬ 
lished. 

(b) Agronomy, — As to the requirements of varieties of wheat in chemical 
elements, it does not appear, a priopri, that they vary very greatly from one va¬ 
riety to another. Pratical cultivation has, however, shown that baking wheats, 
if early ripening, require well prepared soil and do not succeed as a second cereal 
crop. Precocity is not the sole reason, as Mentana, also early, is less exacting 
and gives a satisfactory harvest even when following another cereal. Florence, 
also very early, is intermediate in its requirements 

The Chemical and Agrological laboratory of the Service has made a begin¬ 
ning only of the study of the chemical needs of the various varieties grown 
as crops. It has, however, contributed greatly to the use of nitrogen fertilizers 
in the cultivation of cereals in North Africa 

This laboratory is engaged in the general study of the agricultural soils of Tunis 
a subiect closely related to cereal production which is the principal form of cul¬ 
tivation. 

The results of a pedological and agricultural enquiry made three years ago 
in collaboration with Professor Agafonoff will be published during the course 
of this year (Vol. XII. of the Annates du Sennce Botanique and Agronomique) 

The determination of the factors limiting the fertility of each type of soil is 
carried out, region by region, by means of cultivation in pots kept on small 
transporters. A wheat crop and a summer crop are employed for determining 
the chemical elements which should be added to thes oil in order to increase its 
fertility. 

In the next farming season, the Service will have 15 moveable platforms 
carrying 450 pots 

Finally, the profound modifications made in the fertility of wheat land by 
methods of cultivation (following, preparation of the soil etc) necessitates the 
study of the correct application of elements of fertility (organic and mineral sub¬ 
stances) under the influence of crop rotation, cultural methods, manures, circu¬ 
lation of water. 

A series of 32 vegetation cases of 8 cubic metres (2 m X 2 m X 2 ni) each 
were constructed three years ago, half of them being fitted with impermeable 
bottoms in order to collect the water of infiltration. They are now producing 
their second harvest and the results of this installation will provide an excellent 
means of establishing the optimum conditions for cultivating the soil, the use 
of manures and crop rotation, starting from wheat as first crop 

C. — Pests of wheat. 

The destruction of weeds, either by crop rotation and appropriate methods 
of cultivation or by selective chemical weed-killers for wheat crops, has been 
studied by the Professor of Botany of the Colonial School of Agriculture of Tunis, 
attached to the Agronomical Botanical and Service. The object of this study 



is to bring up to date the use of sulphuric acid solutions in North Africa, and the 
abolition of the .use of sodium chlorate which is not sufficiently reliable. At 
the present time studies are being made on phenol derivatives, at least as active 
and selective as sulphuric acid arid more easily handled. 

The only phanerogamous parasite causing damage to wheat crops, Thesium 
humile, has been studied by the same experimentor. He has shown that this 
parasite, which is very common, requires space for its development which it 
only finds in scanty crops growing in poor soil and that it disappears in dense 
crops and is destroyed by chemical treatment applied to weeds. 

The Plant Pathology laboratory of the Botanical and Agronomical Service 
is chiefly occupied with cryptogamic diseases of wheat. 

Preventive treatment against the Ustilaginales, by dusting the seeds, has 
been tried with numerous substances. At present smuts in wheat [Tiletiu tritici 
and T. laevis) are effectively controlled by powders with a cuprous chloride and 
cupric chloride basis. Various firms for chemical products sypply the pow^ders 
manufactured according to information given by the Botanical and Agronomical 
Service. Some of these treatments have proved efficacious for external smut 
of cereals, others are at present being tested. 

The laboratory is now engaged in research work on polyvalent powders to 
be applied for Ustilaginales and Take-all. 

It has also studied, for several years, the treatment of wheat rusts and, 
parallel with the work undertaken in America, has demonstrated the efficacy 
of finely pulverised sulphur and para-formaldehyde. This w^ork is still incom¬ 
plete and it would be premature to advise the application of these treatments 
to crops. 

The determination of the physiological species of rust and the susceptibility 
of our wheats to them is still being studied and will perhaps result in the establish¬ 
ment of certain treatments or resistant lines of wheat. 

A certain number of animals sometimes cause great damage to wheat crops* 
larvae of Cock chafers, eel-worms, Hhessian fly, Corn weevils, Bugs, etc; or in the 
graneries: Angouniois Grain Moth, Corn Moth, Weevils, etc. 

These pests and means for their control are studied by the Entomological la¬ 
boratory of the Colonial School of Agriculture. 

Vol. XI of the Annates du Service Botanique et Agronomique, now in course 
of publication, is devoted to Bmemies of Wheat in Tunis 

D. — Industrial value of w^heats. 

Up to 1920, Tunis w^as not a wheat exporting country. The harvests (quin¬ 
quennial average) were hardly sufficient for internal requirements. A few hun¬ 
dred thousand quintals of wheat were exported, chiefly to France just before 
the new havest from the carry-over of the last and flour and alimentary 
pastes were reimported from France and Algeria. 

The great efforts made in colonisation in the following 10 years, the clearing 
of large areas of land as a result of the high price of wheat, the increase in yields 
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following the great progress in soil preparation due to the general adoption of 
motor cultivation, were the principal reasons for the rapid increase in wheat 
production in Tunis. The comntry now is able to export an average of i 
million quintals of hard wheat and the same amount of soft wheat. On the 
advice ot the Botanical and Agronomical Service, colonists have concentrated 
chiefly on producing soft wheats which command wider markets than hard 
wheats. 

One of the principal objectives of the Service was to find baking wheats, 
avoiding any competition with wheats grown in France, as France buys annually 
about 10 million quintals of baking wheats from abroad. 

The introduction of Canadian baking wheats of the Manitoba type was 
unsuccessful, as these spring wheats, very early in Canada, became late wheats 
when sown in autumn in Tunis. This is explained by the effect of the short 
winter days on the vegetative growth of a wheat normally grown in the long 
days. 

The National Wheat Week, held in Paris in January, 1923, the trials in bread- 
making with French wheats and North African wheats showed that the latter 
were as lacking in strength as the French wheats and could not be used for purposes 
of improvement. 

The negative results obtained with baking wheats from the most northern 
regions has led us to have recourse to wheats from regions nearer the Equator 
than Tunis. 

Baroota 52 and Florence 135, Australian varieties, provide baking flours 
greatly superior to Mahon and Rtchelle, but the}'^ are not yet baking wheats. 

The baking value or ((strength)) of wheats was not easily measured until 
the Chopin extensimeter permitted the expression of the mechanical qualities of 
pastes in figures. 

Our technological laboratory for wheats, established 5 years ago, was able 
to obtain an extensimeter before they came on the market thanks to the kindness 
of the <( Grand moulins de Paris )>. 

With this apparatus we were able to ascertain that Irakie wheat and several 
recent hybrids showed the characteristics of baking wheats and equalled the Mani¬ 
toba type. 

Irakie was abandoned as the flour is grey and the yield is irregular Florence 
X Aurore, line 588, though not completely tested, was multiplied by a Tunisian 
farmer M. Caii,i,oux, in one of our regional trial fields because of its great produc¬ 
tivity, precocity and resistance to lodging. He obtained 7 000 quintals of this 
wheat in 1930 of which 3 000 quintals were .sold for seed and this wheat now cons- 
tutes the greater part of the soft wheat sowings. 

Pedigree selection, by the Botanical and Agronomical Service and by M. 
•CAii^noux, will in the near future provide Tunis with pure lines of this wheat 
undoubtedly superior to the wheats obtained by ordinary multiplication under 
No. 588. 

Lines of Pusa x Florence are of equal purity and strength with that of Flo¬ 
rence X Aurore, and have been cultivated on a large scale for several years and to 
a nearly equal extent. All these wheats have a W average of 250. 
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In 1934, the trial field of the Botanical and Agronomical Service harvested: 

18 lines at W between 250 and 300 

16 » W » 300 and 350 

8 » W » 350 and 400 

1 » W » 400 and 450 

2 )) W exceeding 450 (a single curve reached 573). * 

The situation of the estate of the Service, near the sea, is not very propitious 
for obtaining high W. The figures given above, therefore, do not express the 
maximum value of W that may be attained. 

It appears that it is not difficult to obtain, in North Africa, very good baking 
wheats. There is nothing, however, to prove that the lines most remarkable for 
W are the most valuable, both from the industrial view point and the cultivation 
value. The results obtained in the regional trial fields and the tests in bread- 
making will decide, in the near future, the lines that should replace Florence X 
Aufore and Pusa X Florence. 

The work of the Technogical I^aboratory of the Botanical and Agronomical 
Service also carries out research work and analysis for the public. 

(t) Research. — Each year there are submitted to the Chopin exten- 
simeter:— 

The varieties cultivated in the trial fields of the Service, as a guide to 
selection. 

The harvest from the regional trial fields, so as to study the influence 
of conditions of environment on qualities of wheat. 

The harvests resulting from manuring tests and various crop rotations ap¬ 
plied in the open fields and in the vegetation cases. 

The influence on qualities of wheat of blast, spotting, rust, wetting by rain, 
insects pests (Bugs), methods of conserving the grain in sacks, in bulk and in 
silos, the processes of insecticide treatment of the grain in warehouses, has been 
the object of numerous analyses by the extensiemeter. 

The improvement of the extensimetric technique and the introduction of 
new methods (flour-graph and ferment-graph of Brabkndkk) have also been 
studied in 1934-1935. 

These investigations represent about a thousand analyses j)er annum. 

To this must be added the experiments in bread-making with varieties before 
being grown on a large scale; numerous measurements of gluten, of ash, of 
degrees of pH, etc. 

At this time this laboratory is studying the rapid and most accurate methods 
of estimating the industrial value of wheats, so as allow thier grading in silos 
and to prepare the standardisation of baking wheats. 

The Technological Laboratory is being enlarged and will shortly equipped 
for studying the semolina value of hard wheats and their possible use for 
producing pastes. 
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(2) Analyses for the public, — The local trade and export of baking wheats 
and flours are obliged to be in a position to offer to the buyer a guarantee of the 
value of wheats offered for sale. The Technological Laboratory has given this 
guarantee by means of analysis of wheats with the extensimeter since J933. For 
the season of i June 1934- to 30 May 1935, about 2 400 such analyses have been 
made on behalf of farmers, tradto and millers. 

It is not possible here to give a summary of the work of the Technological 
Laboratory for wheat; descriptions have been made the .subject of a number of 
lectures given to farmers in Tunisia. An account of the work will be given in 
Vol. XII of the Annales du Service Botanique et Agronomique, to be published in 
1936. 

As a general conclusion may be mentioned the necessity of carrying out a 
careful grading of separate harvests in the co-operative silos, and of establishing 
homogeneity in the lots so to arrive at standards which will present the maximum 
guarantes for purchasers. 

The stud}^ of the means of putting into practice this last phase of the 
organisation of production and sale of wheats is at present being carried out 
jointl}’^ by the growers and the Botanical and Agronomical Service. 

E. — Presejrvation and testing of purity of seeds. 

The full value of the production, by a genetic establishment of varieties of 
improved plants does not accrue unless the farmers can easily obtain the quanti¬ 
ties of pure seed that they require. 

The Botanical and Agronomical Service sows each year, on its own estate, 
about 30 hectares of cereals and supplies pure seed to farmers. This w^ould be 
very inadequate to meet the requirements of the country as, owdng to the causes 
bringing about accidental mixture on a farm, it is hardly practicable to maintain 
sufficient purity for more than 3 years. It is therefore necessary that seed should 
be produced by specially qualified farmers who are under supervision and w^ho 
maintain the purity of the seed. 

In Tunis the probjem has been easily solved for the last 15 years. 

A register of pedigree varieties of wheat is kept bv the Botanical and Agrono¬ 
mical Service in which all the varieties entered have, up to the present, been pro¬ 
duced by the Service. 

The production of pedigree seeds (such as defined by the administrative de¬ 
crees) is compulsorily under the inspection of the Botany and Agronomy Service. 
Tliis inspection is carried out on the harvest before gathering and is completed by 
the analysis of seeds for sale (cleanliness, germinal power). A certificate of gua¬ 
rantees is issued. 

The characteristics required are: 

Botanical purity qq % of the variety mentioned. 

Cleanliness: less than 0.5 % of grains other than wheat. 

» )) 0.5 % of foreign bodies. 

)) » 4 % of broken grains. 

Absence of spotted grains. 

, Germinal power: 90 %. 
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Inspection is effected only in the case of the crops from the original seed or 
that of the first generation of the original seed. 

The original seeds are produced on i 7i2 of the area devoted to the production 
of seed under such inspection. On land where wheat has not been grown the 
previous year, the seed is sown in strips 2 m. wide and separated by paths at least 
30 cm. wide; the land should be thoroughly weeded, a list of weeds being issued 
by the Botanical and Agronomical Service, and should show, at the time the inspec¬ 
tion on the spot is made, a minimum botanical purity of 999 per 1000. The seeds 
obtained serve, on the estate, for producing seeds of the first generation the 
following year. They may also be sold to farmers if. they fulfil the required 
conditions with regard to cleanliness and germinal power. 

The producers of original pedigree seeds receive a bonus for each quintal of 
wheat of the first generation sold and used for sowing. This bonus is intended 
to cover a part of the expenses of testing original seeds for purity, it being rightly 
considered in the general interest to maintain their purity. 

The administrative provisions regulate the ernditiens of packing and sale 
of pedigree seed so as to protect producers against fraud. 

Each year, 12 to 15 farmers devote several thousand hectares to the super¬ 
vised production of original seeds and seeds of the first generation. The latter 
often show a purity approaching 999 per 1000 and the total cultivation of soft 
wheat in Tunis shows a remarkable purity and has contributed to the reputation 
of this production. 

Progress is far less complete for hard wheats produced by small native fa- 
mers. The old mixtures are still cultivated and this production, of large quan¬ 
tities by old-fashioned routine methods, depreciates the value of Tunisian hard 
wheats. A continuous administrative policy carried out through the Tunisian 
Provident Societies, which make large advance in kind of seed, is necessary in 
order to change this state of affairs. 

F. — Practical results and conclusions. 

In Tunis, the improvement of wheats and the control of seed production is 
entirely dependent on a State organisation, the Botanical and Agronomical Ser¬ 
vice, which also is at the disposal of the public for analyses of wheats for sale. 

By selection and hybridization, this Service has succeded in producing varie¬ 
ties corresponding to the requirements of farmers and industrialists and in estab¬ 
lishing the cultivation of soft wheats which has now become more certain than 
that of hard wheats. 

The adaptation to conditions of environment, the improvement of methods of 
cultivation by farmers, carried out parallel with the improvement of varieties, has 
resulted in a very large increase in yield per hectare (exceeding 20 to 35 quintals). 

The hard wheats and soft baking wheats constitute, for export purposes, 
two supplementary products to those of France. 

The practical establishment of uniformity and the standardisation of baking 
wheats is being studied. 

It now remains to benefit the small native farms by these improvements. 
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It must be mentioned, in justice, that the striking and rapid progress has 
been due to the close collaboration between the Botany and Agronomy Service 
and the farmers The latter, both individually and through their special organ¬ 
isations, the Farmers Society the Central Co-operative Society and the Office 
of Agricultural Experiment, have rendered valuable service to the Botanical 
and Agronomical Service of the Direction of Agriculture, which is proof of their 
progressive spirit. 


II. — BAREEY. 


The cultivation of barley is of little importance in the European farms 
where it has been replaced by early soft wheats. It is one of the principal 
elements of native cultivation as this cereal is less particular than wheat as to 
fertility of the soil and rainfall. 

The selection of barley was initiated at the same time as that of wheat 
(1906). 

The large amount of the Winter Barleys exported from Tunis were utilised 
in Northern France, England and Belgium for preparing beers at high ferment¬ 
ation, 

The problem was how to meet the requirements of the Malting and Brewing 
industries by producing pure lines of winter barley and by attempting the acclim¬ 
atization of two rowed barley used in the manufacture of beers at low ferment¬ 
ation. 

The selection of native barley started with the multiplication of a line of 
winter barley (14 j.) that has been most in demand by importers. 

The selection of two rowed barley, imported from various European coun¬ 
tries and from California, etc., showed the difficulty of obtaining lines with both 
a cultural value and satisfactory industrial qualities. The majority of lines 
were either too late, subject to smut, or the grains were too small. It became 
necessary to introduce barleys from more southern countries, and above all 
to carry out crossings in order to associate the indispensable cultural and 
industrial qualities. 

The period of hostilities interrupted the work after which the colonists gave 
priority to wheat over barley. 

The present difficulties of the wheat market, together with the facilities for 
marketing brewing barleys in France, have the result that the production of 
these barleys, has been taken up again by farmers in the Centre and South 
of Tunis, regions where barley growing is less exposed to chance than that of 
wheat. 

The renewal of the work of improvement of barleys is included in the prog¬ 
ramme of the Botanical and Agronomical Service for the coming year. A 
lecture was given to farmers in the Centre last May for the purpose of explaining 
the attention they should give to their crops and the sale of winter barleys so 
as to meet the requirements of the Malting industry. 
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IIL — OATS. 

“Oats are a secondary cereal in plant production in Tunis. After having been 
cultivated over about bo ooo hectares, almost entirely European farms, this 
cultivation has been reduced to 20 000 hectares, more than half of which is 
native farms. The reasons for the abandonment of this cultivation by colonists 
are the same as alread}" shown for barley. 

lu Tunis only varieties of A vena algeriensis are grown. All the varieties 
of Avena saliva imported from Europe and other parts of the world have too 
much foliage and are generally too late to escape the spring drought. Many dry 
up without earing. 

Avena algeriensis was introduced from Algeria. The colour of the grain 
varies from red to creamy white, red being by far the most common. 

The grain is thin, too long, with straw-like husks, and falls easily when 
ripe. The second grain of the spikelets is born on a stiff stalk, is pointed and 
liable to injure the mucous membranes of the digestive organs. 

Pedigree selection has given us a line less subject to shedding, with creamy 
white grains the husks of which are finer. This variety is extensively grown 
by European farmers. 

The study of the decendants of numerous hybrids between Avena algeriensis 
and Avena sterilis, which are closely akin, has permitted the separation of white, 
yellow, cream, grey and black lines, all these colours being found in the wild 
forms of Avena stenlis. Unfortunately the testing of lines has not been carried 
far enough to prevent the reappearance of Sterilis types, which are wild plants 
causing great annoyance to famers. Work on this subject has been suspended. 

Australia having bred a great number of varieties of Avena algenensis 
remarkable for the beauty of the grain (red or creamy white), early ripening 
and productivity, we have introduced these varieties which have been tested 
for the last two years un the regional trial fields. A slight increase in the cultiv¬ 
ation of oats in the European farms will justify, if it continues, the propagation 
of new varieties corresponding more closely to the requirements of importers. 

F. Eoeuf 

Chief of the Boianv and . l^nmninv Scivtce of /' inns . 
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OLIVE GROWING IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES: 

5) PORTUGAL AND FRANCE *. 

I. — PORTUGAL. 

Portugal, both for the area cultivated in olives and the i)roduction of oil, 
is the fourth olive growing country in the world, only proceeded by Spain, Ital>’ 
and Greece. 

The olive grows for preference in calcareous soils, also clay and sand provided 
it is not too humid. It is found both at sea level or almost sea level, round 
the coasts, and also at high altitudes. In the south it grows in the vast and arid 
plains of Alemtejo and Extremadura: in the north, on the table-lands and mountain 
slopes. In the south the olive is generally cultivated in association with the vine, 


(*) The preceeding articles of this series have appeared in this Bulletin , 1934 No. 12 (i. - Spain) — 
B ., 1935, No. I (2. - Italy) — B ., 1935, No. 3 (3. - Greece and Turkey) — B ., 1935, No. 4 
(4. ~ Tunis, Algeria and Morocco French Zone). 
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cereals and carob beans and in this case the olive benefits from the cultivation 
given to these intercalary crops. In the north it is found mixed with chestnuts 
and almonds. In the Minho region the vine is the principal form of cultivation 
and the olive takes a secondary place. The largest groves where the olive is 
grown alone are in the regions of Beira, Extremadura and Alemtejo. 

According to information obtained from an enquiry carried out by the Div¬ 
ision of Agricultural Statistics ~ transmitted by the Division for Agricultural 
Information and Propaganda of the Ministry of Agriculture and from a report 
presented to the Xl International Congress of OHve Growers (Lisbon, November, 
1933) by J. DE SiEVA Fiaeho, Table I has been complied which shows the 
present state of olive growing and the relative industries. 

Comparing the area cultivated with olives with the total agricultural area 
in Portugal, 5 325 000 hectares, it will be seen that the olive occupies 9.03 % 
of this area. Although the practice of associating the olive with other forms of 
cultivation is fairly general, the area actually occupied by olives alone is not more 
than 400 000 hectares. During the last 30 years the olive-growing area has in¬ 
creased by 151 965 hectares and 20 % of the oil production is to be found in the 
district of Santarem. The Beira region produces the finest oils. 

The olive growing capital represents (calculating the 40 million olive trees 
at 50 escudos per tree) two thousand million escudos. The annual average value 
of olive production is estimated at 350 million escudos, only exceeded by the 
value of vine, w’heat and maize production. 

In 1902, Manuel DE Sousa da Camara published a fairly complete work 
(Subsidio para 0 estudo das variedades de olivcira portugnesa) in which are des¬ 
cribed and classified the majority of varieties of olives cultivated in Portugal 
at that time. The material contained in this study is very valuable, the descrip¬ 
tion of the trees being completed by a methodical classification of the fruit, wdiich 
permits the olives to be identified w^hen separated fiom the trees. 

In 1925, Professor J. Rasteiro, in collaboration with the agronomy expert 
P. Siuveira da CuNHA and, later, in 1927, with the agronomy expert A. de Lan- 
CAvSTRE Araujo, studied and classified, at the Higher Institute of Agronomj^ a 
great number of specimens of olives from the various olive growing regions in 
Portugal. 

A. DE Lancastre Araujo, (*) in an important and well documented study 
presented to the XI International Congress of Olive Growres (i), describes and 
classifies five varieties of olives in the most complete manner, among which Galega 
{ 0 . atro-virenia, 0 , ohlonga) is of great economic importance for Portugal. 

The number of varieties cultivated is considerable, the most important being: 
Galega which is grown in all parts of the country and particularly in Santarem; 
Lentisca which is of medium size and produces a fairly good oil; it is found chiefly 
. in Leiria and Santarem; Carrasquenha or Carrasca, very early, small, the fruit, 
however, gives a good yield in oil, growm in the districts of Baja, Braganca, Castelo- 


(*) a. de Eancastre Araujo, Essai .sui la caracleris,itioii des variates de IVdivier. f-Xude biometri- 
que. — Actes du Congrt^ International d*OkHculture, Uisboii 1933, P- 83-116, 12 diagrams, s fif^. 
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Branco, Evora and Portalegre; Bical or Bicuda, a very late variety,, in soils favour¬ 
able to its growth it reaches a great size and is, among late varieties, the one 
that gives the highest yield in oil, the fruit is also considered admirable for table 
consumption, it is cultivated in Castelo-Branco, Braganca, Guarda, Evora, For. 
talegre^ Santarem and Viseu; Cordovil, fairly early, gives a small yield in oil, but 
of very good quality; Verdeal and Mancanilha, yields a fine oil and fruit which is 
excellent for table consumption, it is principally grown in Beja, Evora and Faro. 

The districts of Castelo-Branco, Santarem, Evora and Beja are those in which 
the olive is cultivated with most care. The Schools of Agriculture and Agricul¬ 
tural Posts, principally those of Tavira and Miranda and the farms of Santarem 
and Cohimbra, poswsess olive groves where experimental work is carried out on 
the most up-to-date methods of cultivation and the results are popularised among 
olive growers by means of pamphlets, articles, lectures, etc. 

By Decree No. 20526, in 1932, the Olive growing Station of Castelo-Branco 
was established for the following purposes*— (i) The classification and study 
of varieties of olives cultivated in Portugal, also the oils; (2) Improvement of 
methods of olive grow ing, from the technical and cultural view points, by organis¬ 
ing practical courses in olive growing and oil extraction; (3) Study of the various 
processes of oil extraction in order to obtain the maximum yield, to improve the 
quality of the oil, also to study the classification and refining of oils; (4) Study 
of the problem of conservation of oils and everything relating to their new indus¬ 
trial uses. 

The Association of Olive-growers of Portugal, which groups the majority 
of producers, was established on 21 May, 1929. This Association is affiliated 
to the Central Association of Portugese Agriculturalists with headquarters at 
Lisbon, Largo do Chiado, 8. A monthly Bulctim da Associagao central da 
A^riciiUura Portugucsa ” is published in which the various problems and aspect*^ 
of olive growing are treated. 

The Olive-growers Association organises competitions in cultivation, prun¬ 
ing, budding, mechanical gathering of the olives and extraction and conservat¬ 
ion of the oil. A national Co-operative Societ}^ has been established, for 
I^roducers and exporters, in order to supervise exportation of fine oils and to 
guarantee their purity, it advises the Government on all questions relating to 
this important branch of agricultural and industrial production, it has also organ¬ 
ised a service for analytical work. Consignments expedited by the members of 
this Society are marked or sealed so as to guarantee the genuiness of the product. 

The Decrees No. 17774 of 18 December, 1929, No. 18650 of 21 Jul> 1930, 
and No. 20041 of 8 July, 1931, prescribed various ])rovisions for extraction, 
marks and trade in olive oils. The following is a summary of the most im¬ 
portant regulations. 

It is not permitted to manufacture, expedite, sell or offer for sale under the 
denomination of natural oil, a product w^hich is not pure or natural olive oil. 
Will be considered refined oils all those wdiich have been subjected .to an3^ 
treatment intended for reducing or altering the acidity, odour and colour or 
to correct the flavour by means of various methods (ff w’ashing and filtering. 
Olive oils intended for food purposes may not, in any circumstances, contain 
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more than 4 degrees of acidity (i) calculated in oleic acid and should have 
been carefully filtered or naturally purified in such a manner that they do not 
contain any impurities in suspension. When the oil contains more than 4 
degrees of acidity, or more than 2 % impurities, it cannot be kept in shops for 
sale to the public unless visibly marked ** oil for industrial purposes Residue oib 
extracted by solvents, may only be expedited, sold or offered for sale as re¬ 
sidue oil for industrial purposes Will only be considered as edible oil, the 
product of the olive which will be expedited, sold or offered for sale as olive 
oilIt is forbidden to mix olive oil with other classes of oil for alimentary 
uses. May only be'exported as olive oils the products of the olive and con¬ 
signments should be marked on the outside with the quality, the respective 
trade marks and the place of origin. It is not premitted to import or export 
without previously sending a sami)le to be analysed at the official laboratories,, 
to ascertain whether the product contains any admixture of other oils. It 
is absolutely forbidden to extract olive oils and seed oils at the same factory. 
The oil mills and warehoises like all other technico-agricultural entreprises are 
under the supervision of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Decree of 8 August, 1930, regulates the circulation, identification, 
importation and sale of olive oil for food consumption and also prohibits the 
importation of olive oil with an iodine index above 85 %. All these Decrees 
contain various penalties for contravening the regulations. 

Imports of olive oil, which varied between a minimum of 1642 quintals in 
1928 and a maximum of 120 249 quintals in 1930, are very irregular being 
dependent on the size of the olive crop in the country. The average annual 
imports, however, amount to 30 000 quibtals, 90 % being from vSpain. The 
annual imports of animal and vegetable fats are 60 of the imports of olive 
oil (18000 quintals) and are chiefly re-exported to England, Germany, Den¬ 
mark and the Netherlands. 

The Brasilian market absorbs almost the entire exportation of olive oil 
and about 50 % of the export of olives for table consumption. The remainder 
is absorbed by the Portugese colonies. Exports of residue oils are small. Por¬ 
tugal exports annually an average of 25 000 quintals of olive oil. 

The production of olives for table consumption amounts to 50 000 quin¬ 
tals per annum of which 18 000 quintals are exported. 

Internal consumption is estimated at 10 litres per capita, per annum, being 
a total of 600 000 quintals. In addition, according to the Portugese Consorcio 
of tinned sardines, this industry, whose production amounts to two million 
tins per annum, absorbs 6 million kg of oil, 50 % of which, or 3 million kg, 
is olive oil and the remainder peanut oil. 

The prices of olive oil have not fallen in Portugal to the extent they have 
in the majority of other producing countries. Good quality oil is at ])resent 
quoted at 550 to 650 escudos per quintal. The highest quotations were in 
1927 and 1929 with an average of 850 escudos per quintal. 


(i) In certain season, however, the (;ov€rnnicnt authorises the sale of (ordinary type) 
having up to 5 degrees of acidity. 
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In the future, olive production, owing to the large number of new plant- 
ations, will become one of the chief sources of national wealth. This cultiv¬ 
ation and the relative industries have a considerable influence on the economy 
of the country. It is enough to mention that the operations of pruning the 
trees, collecting the olives and extracting the oil represent a sum of 6o millions 
of escudos per annum, or one escudo per litre of olive oil produced, distributed 
among a working population whose interests are closely linked with those of 
olive'' production. For this reason, the present policy tends to encourage and 
direct the various activities relative to olive growing which has become of great 
importance to the economy of the country. 


II. — FRANCK. 

In the middle of the last century olive growing acquired a certain impor¬ 
tance in the south of France where it w^as cultivated in the valleys and up 
to altitudes of 800 metres (Department of the Maritime Alps) on terraces in 
rather poor soils, or soils unsuitable for other forms of cultivation. Since that 
time there has been a decided progressive decline in this cultivation due to a 
number of causes. 

The following Table shows, by Dei)artments, the number of hectares of 
olive groves, owners and oil mills which now exist and the present average 
production of olives and olive oil. 


Table II. — Present stato oi olive growing in France. 
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It may be seen from this Table that the yield in olives and olive oil per 
cultivated hectare is very small due to the fact that the greater part of the 
olive groves consist of old trees, badly cultivated and frequently attacked by 
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diseases and pests. During the last 50 years the area devoted to olive growing 
in France has been reduced by more than half, olives having been replaced 
principally by vines. At the present time olive growing, which is generally 
of a family character (less than one hectare per owner), has been confined to 
very poor land, unsuitable for other cultivations, and the products cannot 
compete with the oil seed production in the French colonies in Africa and the 
olive production in Tunis. 

Of the 100 000 hectares occupied by olives trees, it may be said that a 
quarter are completely abandoned, half is cultivated to a certain extent, being 
ploughed in winter and the trees pruned bi-annually, the last quarter is scien¬ 
tifically cultivated and is ploughed twice a year (deeply ploughed in winter 
and lightly ploughed in summer) and is treated with from 12 to 15 thousand kg 
of manure or chemical fertilisers every three years and the trees are pruned 
bi-annually. 

The Departments in which olive growing has declined most during the 
last 30 years are the Alpes Maritimes, Card, Bouches-du-Rhone, Var and 
H^rault. 

The French Government has tried to encourage olive growing on various 
occasions. From 1910 to 1920 a bonus of 14 to 18 francs was given per annum 
for every hectare cultivated with olives, but was not sufficient to have any 
effect on olive production. Between 1920 and ic)25, various regulations were 
made for preventing ruthless cutting and pruning of olive trees. In 1932, 
by the Law of 7 April published in the Journal Officid No. 85, and annual 
credit of 15 million francs, as from 1932, was granted for the purpose of encourag¬ 
ing olive growing on the following bases (i) A bonus was granted per tree 
per annum to all owners or tenants cultivating their olives in a scientific manner; 

(2) The bonus was doubled per tree, during 10 vears, for all owners reconstructing 
an olive grove by lopping or cutting the trees down to the level of the .^oil, 

(3) a triple bonus was awarded per ncwdv planted olive tree during 15 vears 
to all owners establishing a grove containing not less than 25 trees nornialh 
spaced. The percentage of these bonuses, which could not be cumulative, w^as 
fixed annually by a Decree sanctioned by the Ministries of Agriculture and 
Finance, taking into account the results of the work done and previou.sly 
deducting the costs of administration, siipeivision and control within the limits 
of 2 % of the credit granted. This Decree, which satisfied the requirements of 
the producers, provided for various ])enalities for persons attempting to defraud 
the State by making false declarations in order obtain bonuses. The olive 
growing Service has the duty of supervising the declarations and assuring the 
application of this Law in 1600 olive growing municipalities in France. The 
Decrees of 12 April and 23 June, 1933, published in the Journel Ofictel No. 90 
and 148 respectively, specified the methods of according the bonuses for olive 
growing provided for in the previous Decree 

The varieties cultivated are estimated at about 100, few of which are of any 
economic importance in their present state. The principal varieties are as 
follows. 



Table III. — Principal varieties of olive trees coltivated in France, 


Common 

name 

Scientific name 
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I 

1 
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Olividre .... 

0 . e lauY\folia .... 

Late 

Oil . 

Gard, H^rault, Aude. 
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0 e. ceraticarpa.... 
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1 Fruits. 
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Rouget. 

0 e yuhiGans . 
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' Oil and fruits ' 

Region du Languedoc. 

Pigale. 1 
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Region du Languedoc. 

Saillerne. 1 

0 e airo-rubem ... 
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j Oil. ‘ 

Provence et Languedoc. 

Amellau . . . . | 

0 e. amygdahna . . 

Early 

1 FruiLs. 
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Comialc .... ] 

O.e rostrata . 
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1 Oil. 

Languedoc et Provence. 

Picholmc.... 1 

1 

0 e, ovalis . 

1 

Medium 

i 

1 Fruits and oil ' 

Bouches-du-Rhone, Ar- 
deche, Gard, 

Calllet.' 

0 e, corniola . 

1 * 

I_ 

1 Medium 

1 

Oil . 1 

A 1 p es-M a ri tini es. 


Among all the works of cultivation the collection of the fruit, gathered 
almost everywhere by hand, is the most onerous as, according to J. Bonnet, 
this operation increases tJie price of the oil by 2 to 4 francs per litre. 

The oil production Station of Montpellier, which has replaced the vStation 
at Antibes, now" closed down, is equipped with complete and modern material 
including a laboratory in w"bich are carried out all kinds of studies and inves¬ 
tigations on olive oil production. 

Attached to this Station is an experimental olive grove, with 600 trees 
belonging to 120 varieties cultivated in the countries on the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean, for the purpose of acclimatization and comparative study of these 
varieties. A nursery has also been established for obtaining olive plants for 
distribution free of charge to olive growers throughout the country. 

There are other centres lor investigations on olive grow ing, chiefly in Mouri^s 
(Bouches-du-R 61 ine), Cabris (Alpes Maritinies) and Lorgues (^"ar) wdiere trials 
arc carried out in manuring, pruning, mechanical collection of the fruit and 
the control of diseases and pests of the olive. The results obtained are cir¬ 
cularised among olive growers by means of pam])hlets, lectures and articles 
published in the «agricultural pages» of the daily news-papers and periodicals 
of the Midi. 

The National Society of Olive growing of I'rance and North Africa, wdth 
headquarters at Nice, 36 rue de Tonduti de ITtscarenc, is engaged in encourag¬ 
ing and publishing the development of the most important cultural and in¬ 
dustrial processes, particularly in connection with the use of olive oil for motor 
lubrication, also in regulating olive production in France and North Africa. 
A vStation has recently been established for pro])aganda for the use of olive oils 
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which have been almost entirely replaced by seed oils on the French market. 
A monthly Bulletin is published, which is the official organ of the Society, 
called '' La Revue Oleicole 

Of the 500 oil mills, the majority being of an antiquated type, existing 
in France, there are 70 co-operative oil mills almost all of which are provided 
with modern equipment. These Co-operative Societies, have a membership 
of 35 000 grouped in a Federation called “ Federation des Co-operatives Oiei- 
coles du Midi de la France ” with headquarters in Marseilles, 3 rue Goudard. 
The Secretary General is the well known expert on olive oil production, J. 
Bonnet, Professor of the Regional Chair of Olive Growing and Director of the 
Oil Production Station of Montpellier of these Societies 33 are found in Var, 
10 — in the Bouches-du-Rhone, 9 — in Gard, 4 — in Herault, 3 — in Vau- 
cluse, 2 — in Dr6me, 2 — in Corsica, i — the East Pyrenees. 

The objects of these co-operative societies are as follows : (i) To make 
known the oils produced by the societes by exibiting them at fairs and exhibit¬ 
ions in France and abroad — (2) To establish and encourage relations between 
productors and consumers — (3) to initiate activites of a legislative and admi¬ 
nistrative character for combatting the olive growing crisis. 

In a normal year these societies can handle a total of 150 000 quintals of 
olive oil, being a third of the total production in P'rance. 

The total production of table olives amounts to two million kg., of which 
I 34 millions are black olives and the remainder green olives. 

The questions of lubrication of combustion engines with olive oil aroused 
the greatest interest in France. The w^ork carried out in this matter by MM. 
Champsaur, Woog, BATAILI.E, Baset, Havard, etc., has shown that olive oil 
prepared under certain conditions is suj)erior to mineral oils for lubricating 
engines. It possesses a great stability of viscosity in relation to temperature 
which is a primary quality for lubrication of combustion engines, it is emin¬ 
ently greasy, increases the the output of engines and its use results in great 
economies being effected. Well purified and neutralised, it contains no sulphur, 
free fatty acids, moisture, gums or resins. Several marks and types of olive 
oil have been put on the market which have given satisfactory results ac'cording 
to the press in France and Italy. 

The total consumption of oils is estimated at 4 to 5 kg. per capita per 
annum, or about 2 million quintals, of which 4-5 are chiefly peanut oil. Im¬ 
ports into P'rance of olive oil amount to 350 000 quintals per annum, originating 
almost entirely in Tunis and Algiers, which added to the So 000 (round figure) 
quintals produced in France, give.a total of 430000 quintals of olive oil. Tak¬ 
ing into account that the exportation from France of olive oils amounts to 
180 000 quintals per annum, it results that the French market only absorbs 250 000 
quintals per annum that is a consumption of about half a litre per capita per 
annum. It will be seen that the consumption of seed oils in France (i 600 000 
quintals of peanut, cotton seed and sesame oils) is 8 times greater than that 
of olive oils. In 1900 the consumption in France of olive oil was estimated 
at more than i million quintals per annum, but it has now been substituted 
by vegetable fats. 
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The present quotations for olive oil in the centres of production vary 
between 540 and 575 francs per 100 ks. The husks are sold to factories which 
extract the oil by means of solvents (carbon disulfide, tricloride of ethalene, etc.) 
which is generally used for soap making. 

The revival of olive growing in France should be based on the develop¬ 
ment of the following four fundamental principles: (i) rejuvenation of old trees 
trees in a bad condition or attacked by parasites — (2) clearing of too dense 
groves so that they do not contain more than 100 trees per hectare — 
(3) application of methods of cultivation adapted to the plant and to conditions 
of environment — (4) increase in the number of new groves planted. The 
Taw of 7 April, 1932, was a great step forward in the development of olive 
growing in T'rance and to complete this it will be necessary to issue regulat¬ 
ions on the production and trade in olive oil, and to protect it against the 
ruinous competion from peanut oils. For this reason producers should con¬ 
centrate their efforts on obtaining oils of constant types api)ropriate to the 
requirements of their clientele, which varies from region to region, without, 
at the same time, disregarding the new industrial possibilities of this product. 

A. Pascuai.. 


NEW METHOD OF ARTIFICIAL DRYING OF GREEN CROPS 

The large installations for the artificial dr3dng of lucerne, some of which 
are found in the United States and Great Britain, chiefl\" work on the principle 
of gradual drying of layers of crops carried on conveyors. These installations 
necessitate vast and costly constructions which have the appearance of real fac¬ 
tories of dried crops. A small installation, based on a different principle, that 
is to sa3^ a kind of pneumatic conveyor with hot air, has recentl}^ been examined 
under the auspices of the German Council of Rural Engineering (R. K. T ). 

The « Renia-Rosin « drying system has no idatform or an^^ other kind of ele¬ 
vator carrying the crops through the dryer. The hot gas alone carries the ma¬ 
terial through the installation and gives it the name of pneumatic diyer. 

This installation consists of a series of vertical tubes communicating with each 
other, as shown by the plate attached. Drying is done at very high tempera¬ 
tures, between yoo^ and Soo*’, and in a v^ry short space of time, during which 
the crops to be dried do not undergo any deterioration as the>^ have not time to 
heat up to the temperature of the hot gas. 

Before being placed in the dryer, the crops should be cut up as much 
as possible into small fragments of equal size so that the drying shall be 
uniform. 

The gas is produced in a coke furnace (i). The chimney (2) is only used 
at the start and is afterwards closed during drying so that the gas, drawn by 
a suction an (ii) will pass through the tubes of the dryer. The green crops issue 
from a crop cutter and fall into a hopper which serves as a supply bin and are 
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carried by an Archimedian screw, which regulates the quantity, into the first 
tube. The crops come in contact here for the first time with the hot gas and are 
carried very rapidly by this gas into the second tube (6), larger in diameter and 
through which the mass of drying crops descend slowly, to rise again very quickly 
(on account of the very small diameter) into the third and last tube (7). A 
sifter (8) separates the light and heavy fragments, that is, the dry part from 



that which still contains a little humidity. The dry part leaves the dryer while 
the heavy particles fall through a return tube (q) into a kind of disintegrator (10) 
where they are again separated and from whence they return to the last ascending 
tube (7). 

The dried crops leave the sifter and arrive in a separator where the gas es-^ 
capes by a chimney (12). They then fall into a drying drum (13), and from there 
into a grinding mill (14) which reduces them to a flour. This passes into a funnel 
from which it is run into sacks. The air drawn in by the rotation of the mill 
is eliminated through a filter (16). 
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To reduce the cost of drying, the crops may be left to dry a little in the 
fields before being introduced into the dryer. 

It has been proved by tests that the digestibility of the albumins does not 
suffer from the above process of drying. 


H. J. Hoppen. 

Publications consulted: 

Fi^ader C. & Hammer W., Der Schnellumlauftrockner Rema-Rosin — Die Techmk 
in der Landwirtschaft, Berlin 1934, b, p. 138-140 

SybeIv & Hammer, Die kiinstliche Trocknung eiweivssreichen Gninfutterpflanzen. — 
Deutsche Landwirtschafihche Presse. Berlin 1934, Nr 48, p 595. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES: (4) CZECHOSLOVAKIA * 

Agriculture in Czechoslovakia is, for the greater part, in the hands of small 
farmers; 86.5 % of the farms are 10 hectares and under. The medium .sized 
farms, that is from 10 to 30 hectares, only constitute TI.4 %, the farms of from 
30 to 100 hectares 1.5 % and the large estates of more than 100 hectares, 0.6 %. 
The number of very small holdings of one hectare and under amounts to 28.1 %. 

In Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia the percentage of cultivated land is higher 
and in Slovakia and the Russian Carpathians there is more grass land and forest. 

The agricultural reform had its effect in the breaking up of large farms into 
smaller ones. The character of agricultural production has undergone changes 
in the matter of stock-breeding. This is shown by the fact that the total number 
of cows in 1920 was 2 027 847 after which it increased up to 2 476 570 in 1932, 
that is, an increase of 22 %. In consequence of this there was an increase 
in milk production, all the more in that the average production per cow also 
increased. Added to this, the importance of dairying increa.sed greatly, chiefly 
when the other branches of agricultural production intended, i)nncipally for the 
exporting industries, were disasterously curtailed (sugar, for example) so that 
agricultural interests naturally turned towards dairying. The agrarian reform 
brought about the formation of a fairly large group of fainers vs ith a small capital 
for whom the returns from dairying were of vital importance. 

The annual production of milk in Czechoslovakia is 4,2 millards of litres,, 
being utilised as follows: for feeding calves, ii.i ^/o, direct consumption, 39.8 %, 
butter production, 47.6 %, and cheese making, 1.5 %. The production of dairy 
products is carried out by 419 co-operative dairies and about 400 private dairies. 
These handle about 600 million litres of milk, that is, about 15 % total 

milk production, excluding the milk used for feeding calves. 


♦ The previous articles of this series appeared in this Bulletin 193f. No. 11 (France), 1935, 
No. 4 (Italy), 1925, No. 6 (itungary). 
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I. — DAIRYING SPECIES AND BREEDS. 

In 1931 there were in Czechoslovakia 2 464 616 dairy cows distributed in 
the various regions as follows:— Bohemia, i 261 719 — Moravia and Silesia, 
576 108 — Slovakia, 522 075 — Carpathians, 104 6714. 

Goats and ewes (i.000.000) are not included in these figures. 


Cattle. 

In east Slovakia and the Carpathians buffaloes are used for milking. 

The following breeds of cattle are raised: Berno-hanaque, Simmenthal, Kra- 
vafsko, de Cheb red cattle, Sudenten red cattle, Pinzgauer, S^nhengs, cattle of 
the steppes, grey-brown mountain cattle and black and white cattle of the 
plains. There are also many cross-bred cattle. 

In Bohemia the red spotted cattle are chiefly found which have been crossed 
with the Berno-hanaque and also Simmenthal cattle. In Moravia there are 
Berno-hanaque, Kravalsko and vSenhengs. Attempts have been made to direct 
stock-breeding towards unifying all the breeds of red spotted cattle which ha\^e 
a milk yield between i 000 and 7000 kg with an average of 2 500 to 3 000 kg. 

Among native breeds the de Cheb is found in Bohemia with an average 
milk yield of i 200 to 2 400 litres. The red Sudeten cattle are a little larger, but 
give the same amount of milk. 

The Kravafsko, which has an yield of 2 600 to 3 ooo litres of milk, is found 
in the neighbourhood of P'reiberg, Fulnack and Nue Titscheim in Moravia. 

The vSenhengs are native to the districts of Mahrisch-Trubau and Hohen- 
stadt and give a yield of i 500 to 2 500 litres of milk. 

In Slovakia the types chiefly bred are the Berno-hanaque, with a yield of 
2 000 to 6 000 kg., an average of 2 500 kg, the Simmenthal with a yield of i 000 to 
7 500 kg, an average of 2 500 to 3 000 kg., and the Pinzgauer with a yield of i 000 to 
4 000 kg, an average of 2 000 kg. 

In the Carpathians are found the grey-brown mountain cattle obtained by 
crossing the native mountain cattle with brown Swiss Montafoner, Oberinntaler 
and Allgauer. The milk yield is low, i 000 to 2 000 kg., chiefly on account of 
the bad feed, but it could be easily and rapidly increased up to 3 500 kg. by 
intensive feeding. 

In the plains of southern Slovakia and in the Carpathians the cattle of the 
steppes are also bred, but are gradually diminishing in numbers. The yield 
is rather low is 500 to 2 500 litres, but the milk is rich in fat; an average 
-of 5-5 %• 

The black spotted cattle of the plains are found in Bohemia, Moravia and 
Silesia in both large and small farms. These cattle, which result from crossing 
East Friesland of the Netherlands with East Prussian cattle, are completely 
acclimatized wherever feeding is scientific and with good pasture and practical 
management very high yields may be obtained (7 000 to 9 000 kg. of milk). 
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(2). —Sheep. 

Sheep-breeding in Czechoslovakia is in a decline. Even in Slovakia and 
the Carpathians, where sheep-breeding was practiced on a large scale up to a 
few years ago it has recently undergone a great diminution. In Bohemia and 
Moravia, sheep are bred on the large farms for butchers meat. The Wallachian 
sheep are characteristic of eastern Moravia and Silesia and are used for milking. 
In Slovakia and the Carpathians the Zackelchaft is the chief breed. In these 
regions the native sheep are the Zigaja which give a milk yield of 135 to 140 
litres. Merino, Caracul and East Prussian sheep are also found in Czechoslovakia. 

(3). — Goats. 

Goats are to be found on all the small farms throughout the whole country. 
The native goats are rarely pure bred. Many have been crossed with the white 
Saanen goats which give a milk yield of 700 to 800 litres according to milk records. 


II. — LIQUID MILK. 

The annual production of milk may be estimated for the whole of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, at 4 166 387 000 litres with an average value of 80 heller per litre. The 
annual prodxiction therefore represents a value of 3 333 J09 600 Kc. 


The annual production is utilised as follow^s:— 

Feeding calves. 462 115 000 litres 

Direct consumption (0.3 litres per capita per day) . . i 655 248 000 » 

Cheese... 65 000 000 » 

Butter .1983 024 000 )) 

Total ... 4 166 387 000 litres 


In Czechoslovakia, in 1920, there were 236 co-operative dairies handling a 
total of 43.4 million litres of milk. In 1925 there were 340 dairies utilising 
182 000 000 litres of milk. In 1932 there were 419 dairies handling 312.9 
million litres of milk. These co-operative dairies, in 1932, w^ere distributed as 
follows: Bohemia, 113 co-operative dairies handling 145 million litres of milk; 
Moravia-Silesia, 264 co-operative dairies handling 149.6 million litres; Slovakia 
and the Carpathians, 41 co-operative dairies handling 18.2 million litres. Beside 
these co-operative dairies there are also about 400 private dairies handling 
about 200 million litres of milk per annum. These farms and the co-operative 
dairies supply about 600 million litres of milk annually for co-operative industrial 
purposes. 

In I933-I934> 17 co-operative dairies were established in the most important 
centres of production with a capacity of 10 000 to 20 000 litres per day. They 
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deliver liquid milk as well as utilising it for dairy products. ThCvSe dairies are 
already partly functioning and partly in course of construction. They have 
been specially equipped for the manufacture and sale of butter. 

In the principal towns special commissions have been instituted to fix the 
prices for milk and cream, to introduce pasteurization of milk for direct consump¬ 
tion in several towns, etc. 

The population of Czechoslovakia, which is about 13 750 000 inhabitants, 
consumes 15 to 20 million hectolitres of milk annually, or an average of 0.4 lit¬ 
res per capita in the country and 0.3 litres per capita in the towns. 

In 1909 the production of youghourt was introduced into Czechoslovakia 
and has developed rapidly. At present the capital town, Prague, produces 
more than one million bottles and the dairies in the countr^v manufacture large 
quantities for supplying the various watering placea such as Carlsbad, Marien- 
bad, etc. 

In may be said that, in general, Czechoslovakia is able to supply the requi¬ 
rements of the country in milk and dairy products and the Government assists 
the dairying organisations so as to maintain the prices of milk and butter and 
to encourage a greater and more scientific development in dairying 


III. — BUTTER PRODUCTION. 

The annual production of butter, which is sufficient to supplv the require¬ 
ments of the country, is estimated at 29 320 tons, Within the country the butter 
is known as tea butter table butter and country, butter, the two first being 
exported. The dairie'=^ have also introduced butter marks. The production of 
“tea butter'* is estimated at 4031500 kg. and that of country butter an 
25 288 500 kg. annually. The first is therefore 12 % and the latter 88 % of 
the total butter production which is 29 320 000 kg. The by-products, such as 
skimmed milk and butter-milk are used for, human consumption, for feeding 
cattle and for producing ^ of the curd. 

The efforts of the Dairying and Animal Husbandry Syndicate, which has 
recently been instituted for the purpose of protecting the dairying industry, are 
directed towards establishing an equilibrium between interior production and 
exportation With regard to butter, the question is very difficult as the greater 
part is country butter and cannot be kept for long periods or exported. Also for 
table butter the necessity has been recognised for instituting central dairies and 
warehouses for conserving surplus butter as otherwise the prices of butter cannot 
be even approximately stablised. At the present time there are central dairies 
of this devseription with warehouses in Prague, Brunn, Tetschen and Landskron. 


IV. — CHEESE PRODUCTION. 

The importance of cheese production has decreased greatly during the last 
few years as nearly all countries have put restrictions on importation. The 
revenues from this source have diminished almost daily, though Czechoslovakia 
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has several types of cheese very popular abroad. The principal purchasing 
countries, Austria, Germany and Hungary have reduced their imports, which 
were previously very large, to an insignificant percentage. The cheeses 
which have been most effected are the cream cheses of Olmutz and Brinsen in 
Slovakia. 

Double cream cheeses are produced of the types: Gervais, Imperial, Camem- 
bert. Brie, Backstein, Trappiste, Tilsitt, Emmenthal, Roquefort and Dutch. 

(i) Soft cheeses. 

The production of curd (tvarch) is of great importance considering that 
cream cheese is one of the chief food stuffs in Czechoslovakia. The manu¬ 
facture of butter and curd is the ordinary method of utilising milk in the farms. 
Almost all the skimmed milk and butter milk which remain from butter making 
are utilised for making curd. The production of curd is also connected with 
the large consumption of beer and it is chiefly for that reason that kinds of curd 
made by hand, such as, tvarusky, omolky and sursky, are of considerable 
importance in the daiyring industry in Bohemia and Moravia. 

Olmutz cream cheeses, — Have a world wide renown and are made with 
soft mailable curd. According to A. Ijiska, the milk is heated in summer up to 
22-250C and in winter to 28 "30«>C, It is then left to acidify slowly, acidification 
taking place in 10 to 12 hours in summer and 15 to 20 hours in winter. It is 
then stirred and heated up to 30-32° in summer and 35°C in winter until the 
cheesey matter appears on the surface which takes place in half an hour to 
one hour. The curd is then removed and mixed with 3 % salt and kneaded. 
The cheeses are generally moulded by hand. There are four kinds of cream 
cheese graded according to weight and sold by the sc hock (60 pieces) weighing 
from 2.77 to 5 kg. Tlie Olmutz cream cheeses are put in a drying room which 
can be heated and after three or four days the cheeses are dry. During ripen¬ 
ing the loss in weight is from 20 to 30 %. 

The Bauden cheeses are made in all the Riesengebirge with butter-milk 
and skimmed milk washed in salt water to bring about ripening, and paprika 
is added. The weight is about a lb when round in shape and 2 •lbs when 
cylindrical. 

In the Carpathians the Brynza or Diptauer cheese is made which was 
already well knowm during the middle ages. Annual production is 180 wagons. 
There are three kinds of Brynza according to their fat content: 48.35 %, 47 % 
and 25-34 % matter. Cheese with a fat content below 25 % cannot 

be sold as Brynza. 

Brynza cheese is made exclusively with ewes milk. Sometimes 8 to 10 % 
of cows milk is added to retain the fat of the ewes milk in the cheese. It is manu¬ 
factured from March to October. The milk is heated up to 30° C, rennet prepared 
by the goat herd is added and it is curdled in 20 to 30 minutes. The stomach 
of young lambs, and even young pigs, is used for preparing the rennet. The 
curd is allowed to drain through a cloth for a day or two and raw Gomolyacheese 
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is thus obtained, being in the shape of an egg. The weight is about 6 to 8 kg. 
The raw cheese is collected once a week by the cheese manufactures. The fresh 
cheeses are white, with age they become yellowish or reddish and the eyes are pro¬ 
duced as ripening proceeds. The unripe cheeses are ripened with older cheeses 
in large barrels in which they are placed in layers of from 8 to 12 pieces and left 
for about 10 days. When the cheese is ripe the rind is removed as it has a very 
strong and bitter taste. The rind contains many bacteria and yeasts, oidium and 
moulds. After the rind is removed the centre is used for making the true Brynza 
while the cheese made with the rind left on is called Korkowicza. The centre 
is divided into small pieces, salt is added and it is then kneaded againso that the 
cheese should be uniform and should melt in the mouth like butter. Liptauer 
is a soft cheese of the Gervais type. The following are the composittions of 
Brinza and Korkowicza according to Laxa. 



Bryanza 

KorkoW'icza 

Water. 

38.88-51.90 % 

32.74 % 

1 Fat. 

5 i- 53 r 59 - 8 <) 

41.89 

; Nitrogen substances .... 

^ ) Soluble nitrogen substances. 

. 35 -.? 7 -H 9-26 

43-07 

7.48-18.81 

6.61 soluble 

f Ash. 

5.01- 8.16 

8.85 

* 


In Slovakia, smoked cheese such as Ostepky, Parenice and Herzkase are 
made with ewes milk. 


(2). — Hard chbksks. 

Czechoslovakia is also a region w^here cheeses of the Emmenthal type are 
made, that is, in Polonia in the mountain pasture land of the Carpathians. Em- 
menthal cheese is produced at an altitude of i 000 metres, it is an excellent table 
cheees and also serves as raw material for the manufacture of blended cheese. 


V. — OTHER DERIVATIVES. 

The production of condensed and dried milk is beginning to develop suffi¬ 
ciently so as to supply the numerous chocolate factories. Imports of these pro¬ 
ducts are equal to exports. 

The textile industry is highly developed and the fabrication of galalite and 
glues necessitates a considerable quantity of casein. The production of this 
material is only sufficient to supply a part of the requirements of the country. 


E. Gasser. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 

INTBRKATIONAh DIPLOMATIC CONPERh:NCE FOR THE STANDARD¬ 
ISATION OF METHODS OF ANALYSIS OF WINES. —^ Tliis Conference was held 
at the International Institute of Agriculture on 4 and 5 June, 1935, and was attended 
by the representatives of the following countries: Bulgaria, Chile, Spain, France, Hun¬ 
gary, Italy, Morocco, Poland, Rumania, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Tunis. 

Austria and Columbia sent observers 

The Conference settled the terms of a Convention, the text of which is given below 
(Articles and Appendices). 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THE STANDARDISATION OF METHODS 
OF ANALYSIS OF WINES IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

Art. I. 

With a view to ensuring the application of the principles established by Articles 2 
and 3 below, the High Contracting Parties engage to introduce into their regulations 
provisions prescribing methods for the analysis of wines, applicable to any controversy 
that may arise in the international wine trade. 

Art. 2. 

On the basis of Article i, above, tlie High Contracting Parties engage to introduce 
into their national regulations, and in view solely of the international wine trade, 
provisions for the rapid analysis of wines in conformity with those contained in Appen¬ 
dix A of the present Convention. 
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Art. 3. 

On the basis of Article i, above, the High Contracting Parties engage to introduce 
into their national regulations, and in view solely of the international wine trade, provi¬ 
sions for the detailed analysis of wines in conformity with the terns of Appmdix B of 
the present Convention. 


Art. 4. 

In cavse of any controversy arising with regard to the application of Articles 2 
and 3 or to the interpretation and application of the rules contained therein, one of the 
Parties concerned, in agreement with the other Party, is empowered to request the 
International Institute of Agriculture to take steps with of view to [conciliation and, 
as a last resort, to have recourse to the Permanent Court of International Justice after 
having exhausted every means of arriving at a settlement. 

For the purpose of action witli a view to conciliation, a Committee, on which the 
States concerned and tlie International Institute of Agriculture will each appoint an 
expert, will consider the question in dispute, taking into account all documents and 
relevant corroborative evidence. This Committee will issue its report, which the 
International Institute of Agriculture will communicate to each of the Comitries con¬ 
cerned, full liberty for the (Tovemments to take further action being reserved 

The Governments concerned engage jointly to bear the cost of the work of the 
experts. 


Art 5. 

Countries which have not signed tlie present Convention will be allowed to sub¬ 
scribe thereto on their request. 

Notice of subscription to the Convention will be conveyed through diplomatic 
channels to the Italian Government, which will intorm the Contracting Countries and 
also the International Institute of Agriculture and the latter, in its turn, will inform 
the International Wine Ofl&ce. 


Art 6. 

All contracting or subsequently subscribing countries may, at any time, notify 
the Italian Government that the present Convention is applicable to all or part of 
their Colonies, Protectorates, Mandated Territories, Territories under their sovereignty 
or authority, or all Territories under their suzerainity. The Convention will apply to 
all territories mentioned in the notification In default of such notification the Con¬ 
vention will not be applicable to such territories 

Art 7. 

All contracting or subscribing Coimtries which may desire to modify the text of 
Appendices A or B of the present Convention, should so inform the International Insti¬ 
tute of Agriculture. 

The Institute will submit the text of the modifications requested to the approval 
of a Commission of five experts appointed by the Institute’ after consultation with the 
Governments of the Contracting States as to the persons to be chosen for this purpose. 
The members of this Commission shall be elected every three years. 
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It shall include an expert appointed by the Government which has requested 
the modification. 

In cases where the modifications requested are approved by the Commission, the 
Institute will so inform the contracting or subscribing Coimtries and will request tliem 
to notify their agreement vithin a period of six months At the end of this period, 
the contracting or subscribing Countries which have not replied will be considered as 
having accepted. 

The modification will enter into force six months after the date of the despatch 
of the letter by which the International Institute of Agriculture shall have notified the 
contracting or subscribing Countries of their unanimous acceptance of the proposed 
modification as the fesiilt of the application of the terms of the above paragraph. 

On the request of a contracting or subscribing Country, the Commission of 
five experts mentioned in the above paragraphs, may also propose international methods 
of analysis for the determination of points, wliich do not appear in Appendices A and H 
and may specify them in cases of a simple recommendation for a particular dosage. 

The proceedure to be followed in regard to such proposals will be identical with that 
indicated for modification of methods proposed by a contracting or subscribing 
Country 


Art 8 

The contracting or subscribing States engage to exchange between themselves 
their sets of laws, decrees and regulations concerning wines and national methods 
of analysis, and to infonn the official Customs offices appointed by the (jovemments 
to carry out these operations, as also the Official Institutions authorised to issue certi¬ 
ficates. Complete sets of these documents and data should also be sent to the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture, which will inform the International Wine Office 

Art. 9. 

Any contracting or subscribing Country wishing to withdraw from the Convention 
either for the whole of its territories or only for all or part of its Colonies, Protectorates, 
Possessions, or Territories cited in Article 6, should notify the Italian Government, which 
will immediately advise the other subscribing States and the International Institute 
of Agriculture, at the same time informing them of the date on which the notice of 
withdrawal has been received. 

Such withdrawal will take effect with regard to the Countries or Colonies. Pro¬ 
tectorates, Possessions or Territories mentioned in the document notifying withdrawal 
only after the expiry of a year after the notification has been received by the Italian 
Government 


Art. 10. 

The present Convention shall be ratified as soon as possible and the ratifications 
shall be lodged with the Italian Government. 

Notice of each ratification will be given by the Italian Government to the other 
contracting Countries, and also to the International Institute of Agriculture. 

Art. II. 

^ach Country will have the power to declare, at the time of lodging its ratifica¬ 
tion, that it makes its own application of the present Convention conditional on its 
application by certain Countries specifically mentioned. 
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The present Convention will enter into force when it has been ratified by at least 
three Sovereign Powers, unconditionally or under conditions which have already been 
fulfilled. 

In this case, the Convention will come into force six months after the date of 
the third ratification. 

For all other ratifying or subscribing Countries the Convention will come into 
Force within a period of six months following their ratification or subscription. 


Appendix A. 


RAPID METHOD OP ANALYSIS 

This method will necessarily include*— 

An organoleptic examination 

Determination of density. 

Dosage of alcohol. 

Dosage of dry extract . 

Estimation of reducing substances. 

Estimation of content in sulphates 

Determination of mineral substances (avsh) and their alkalinity. 

Dosage of acid substances (total and volatile). . 

Dosage of sulphurous anhydride. 

Investigation for antiseptics, edulcorating substances and examination of the 
colouring matter. 

Organoleptic examination — A detailed organoleptic examination is indispensable. 
It should include the appearance of the wine, colour, limpidity, odour, flavour when 
exposed to the air for 24 hoinrs at 15^. If necessary, it .should be completed by a micro¬ 
scopic examination, in order to ascertain whether the wine contains an abiK>rmal propor¬ 
tion of acetic or other bacteria (germs causing sourness, bitterness, fat, etc ). 

The results of the organoleptic and microscopic examination may induce the chemist 
to omit the summary analysis and proceed at once with the detailed analysis. 

Wlien the wine is cloudy, it should be filtered through paper, taking care to cover the 
funnel and to make the analysis with the filtered wime. This operation vShould be men¬ 
tioned in the report on the analysis 

Density — After having eliminated, if necessary, the carbonic acid, the density 
should be determined at a temperature as near as possible to ifp and using either a cen¬ 
tesimal densimeter, a picnometer, or a hydrostatic balance The result should be brought 
up to 15^ and should be worked out to 4 decimals places. The limit of error permis¬ 
sible should not go beyond the fourth decimal place 

Degree of alcohol. — The wine and must first be distilled and carefully neutralised 
and then titrated either by means of very exact alcoholmeters, or a picnometer or a 
hydrostatic balance. The result brought to 150, should be expressed, in conformity with 
the Convention of 1912, both in grammes per litre and percentage of volume (Gay-Lussac 
degree and to a tenth of a degree). The limits of error permissible in this last method 
of expression may not be more or less than o t«. 

Dry extract. — The dry extract sliall be determined by the densimetric method 
based on the specific gravity of the wine at 1and on that of the alcoholic distillation 
at 150. In expressing the result it is indispensable, while awaiting the conclusions of 
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the comparisons in course and a subsequent ^reement on this subject* to indicate the 
formula used for determining from these tests, the value of the dry extract, (formulae; 
Ackermann, Houdart, Dujardin-Salleron, Roussoupoulos, etc.). The variation between 
two results may not exceed 0.5 grammes per litre. 

Reducing substances. — For ordinary dry wines a qualitative test should be made, 
utilising wine decolorized by the minimum amoimt of black decolorant, also the quan¬ 
tity of solution of copper and potassium corresponding to one or two grammes of inver¬ 
ted sugar per litre, and employing 10 cc. of wine. The result should be expressed as 
follows: reducing substances i gramme, but ^ 2 grammes. 

It the test indicates a quantity of inverted sugar in excess of 2 grammes per litre, 
the exact dosage should be determined utilising the process indicated in the detailed 
analysis. 

Sulphate. — A qualitative investigation of sulphates should be made using a 
titrated solution of barium chloride with hydrochloric acid added. 

The results should be expressed as follows: potassium sulphate per litre ^ i gramme 
or X I gramme, but . 2 gramme or ^ 2 grammes. 

If the tevSt indicates a quantity greater than 2 grammes per litre the exact dos^e 
should be determined, utilising the process indicated in the detailed method. 

Mineral substances (ash). — Calcinate to dark red a given quantity of wine and 
weigh the white ash. If necessary lixiviation may be employed. 

Detennine the alkalinity of the total ash by the method of orange colouration with 
the correction corresponding to the phosphates determined by the colorimetric method. 

Acidity :— 

(a) Total acidity. — Place a carefully measured quantity of wine in a flat 
bottomed flask, bring up to 800 by placing for a few minutes in a bain marie, so as 
to eliminate the carbonic acid, and leave to cool. By means of a graduated burette, 
drop a titrated alkaline solution (soda or potash) into the wine, then add the solution 
drop by drop until saturation point is reached. This should be ascertained by testing 
with sensitive sunflower paper. The use of phenolphthalein is strictly prohibited. 

(b) Volatile acidity. — Draw off the volatile acids by means of a current of 
steam. The wine tested should previously be heated in a boiling bain marie (modified 
Blarez method). Pass the current of vSteam over the wine taking care to keep up the 
level of the wine. Titrate the acidity of the distillation, using sensitive sunflower paper 
as indicator. 

Phenolphthalein may be used for this last titration provided that it is mentioned 
in the report of the analysis. 

If the wine contains sulphurous anhydride, ascertain the proportion in both forms, 
in the distillation. The acidity corresponding to the free sulphurous anhydride and half 
of that corresponding to the sulphurous anhydride combined should be subtracted from 
the volatile acidity. 

(c) Expressing the results. — The results of the tests for acidity dosage should 
be,expressed, in conformity witli the terms of the Convention of 1912, in cc. of normal 
alkaline solution per litre of wine and at the sametime, in the form in current use in 
the country where the analysis is made. 

The admissible variations between tw^o tests should not exceed i cc. of alkaline 
solution N. for the total acidity and 0.2 cc. for the volatile acids. 
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Sulphurous anhydride :— 

(a) Free sulphurous anhydride [in white mnes only). — Titrate directly with a 
titrated solution of iodine, using starch paste as indicator. 

(b) Total sulphurous anhydride .— Use either the Rippert method (titration 
with an iodine solution, the wine having been previously treated with a surplus alkaline 
solution, then acidified with sulphuric add) or the Haas method (displacement by 
phosphoric acid and drawing off by a current of carbonic add. Oxydation by iodine 
and ponderal or titrimatric methods of dosage. 

The method used should be mentioned in the report on the analysis. 

The permissible variations between two tests made on the same day are 0.002 
gramme for free sulphurous anhydride and 0.005 gramme for total sulphurous anhy¬ 
dride. 


Appendix B. 

DETAILED METHOD OF ANALYSIS 

O 'ganoleptic examination. — A detailed microscopic examination should be made. 
To determine the density^ the dosage of alcohoh of dry extract, of mineral substances, of 
tota ;aad volatile aoiis, and of sulphur ms anhydride proceed as described in the rapid 
method. 

Reducing substances :— 

(a) Defecation of the wine. — Defecation of the wine should be carried out 
either by the leal subacatate process or bv the acid snip late of mercury process. In 
applying this la it process it will be necesary to take special precautions if the wine 
contains saccharose. 

(b) Dosage. — Use only the methods in which sditions of copper and potas¬ 
sium are e nployed. Pro :aed with the titrimetric method (iron sulphate and permanga¬ 
nate math ads or iodine and thios ilphate) or with the gravimetric methexi (weighing 
the cuprous oxidi obtained with wme defecated with lead and strictly neutral, or with 
reduced matallic copper). This last method is only be to recommended for wmes rich 
in sugar (more than 10 grammes per litre). 

(c) Polanme^ric examination. Use solution defecated ^with 

acid s dphate of mercury. Examine in a tube of 20 cm. at 20^ C. 

Dosage of sa^'charose. •— First proceed with the application of the methods described 
above, taking necessary precautions. 

The results of d^sa^e of reducing substances and saccharose should be expressed in 
grammes of inverted sugar per litre for reducing,substances, and in grammes per litre 
for saccharose. 

Tartaric acid. —• As the inadequacy v>f methods based on precipitation of bitart- 
arate and volumetric titration is now recognised, it is recommended to employ the race- 
mate of calcium method (Khng method). The results should be expressed in cc. of alka¬ 
line solution and in potassium bitartarate per litre. 

Alkalinity of the ash. — Utilise thfe total ash ot 50 co. of wine obtained as described 
in th' rapid method of analysis. Re-titrate after dissolving in sulphuric acidN/io, add 
calcium chloride and use phenophthalein as indicator (Famsteiner method). 

Express the results both in cc of normal solution and in grammes of potassium* 
bitartrate per litre. Permissible error, cc. o. 5. 
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Total phosphorus. —. Destroy the organic matter by the mercuro-nitric Jniethod 
and precipitate the phosphoric acid by the accepted methods. Bspress the results in 
grammes of phosphoric anhydride per litre. 

Permissible error o.oio grammes per litre. 

Sulphates. — Precipitate at boiling point in an acid solution (1-2 % HC*) by jan 
excess of birinn chloride, filter, calcinate and weigh. Wit’i highly sulphated wines 
operate in a current of carbonic acid. Express the results in grammes of neutral 
potassium sulphate per litre. Admissible error o 050 grammes. 

Fixed acidity. — Determine the fixe! acidity by subtracting the volatile acidity 
(uncorrected) from the total acidity. 


PROTOCOEE OF SIGNATURE 

The Conference, having recognised the impossibility of including in the text of the 
Convention, with regard to certain dosages, processes of which the accuracy is sufficiently 
proved by experience, considered it only possible to recommend, for these special deter¬ 
minations, the following methods, to be applied in certain particular cases only which 
it considers the best in the present state of oeuological science. 

Citric acid. — Qualitative tests by the Deniges or Stahre methods. Dosage 
analysis where required by the Kunz method. 

Lactic acid. — Either the Bonifazi method if the wine contains from i to 4 grammes 
of lactic acid and less than 5 grammes of sugar, or the Semichon and Planzy method by 
chromic oxidation should be used. 

The results shiild be c'cprassed both in cubic centimeters of alkaline solution N 
in grammes of lactic acid per litre. 

Succinic acid — Use the Semichon-Flanzy method for verifiving the purity of the 
ammonia succinate obtained (deduction of ash or extraction by ether, and titration with 
silver nitrate). 

Glycerine. — Use the methols of extraction by steam and dosage by cliromic oxi¬ 
dation. (Ferre-Bour^es method mo lifted by Semichon and Flanzy or the von Fellenberg 
method). 

Potash. — Dosage at the perchlorate state after destruction of the organic matter 
by nitric acid and mercury. 

ACTION FOR THE IMPROVEMENT AND UNIFICATION OF FORESTRY 
STATISTICS. — Last year, by an agreement between the International Institute of 
Agriculture and the International Institute of Statistics, was formed a mixed study 
Commission for the improvement and unification of forestry statistics, on which four 
forestry experts nominated by the International Institute of Agricultiue and lour mem¬ 
bers of the International Institute of Statistics selected by the latter were asked to sit. 
The four forestry experts are Mr. Colomb, Controller of Water and Forests, Chief of 
the Forestry Economic Bureau of the Ministry of Agriculture of France, Professor Ou- 
grenovic, Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture & Forestry and Professor at the University 
of Zagreb, Mr. Story of the British Forestry Commission and Member of the Council 
of the Empire Forestry Association, and Professor Streyffert of the Higher School of 
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Sylviculture of Stockholm. The four members of the International Institute of Sta¬ 
tistics nominated by this Institute are Dr. Coats, Dominion Statistician of Canada, 
Dr. Dore, Director of the Bureau of Statistics of the International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture, Dr. Jahn, Director of the Statistical Office of Norway, and Dr. Saenger, Former 
President of the Statistical Office of Prussia. 

The Commission did a great deal of preparatory work by correspondence. Bach 
member, by means of a report which was communicated to all the other members, ex¬ 
pressed his views on the problems which could advantageously be studied and the 
solutions which, in his opinion, were most likely to contribute towards the ends in view. 
With the documentation collected and distributed in this way it was possible to form a 
clear idea of the concurring and divergent opinions and of the possibilities of co-ordinat¬ 
ing and harmonising the various proposals with the object of forming a planned scheme 
of forestry statistics, based on strict technical criteria and suited to the conditions of 
countries in general 

With the object of accomplishing this work of co-ordination, for which a direct 
discussion was indispensable, the eight experts were called to Rome where, on iith 
to 14th June 1935, the Mixed Commission for the Study of Forestry Statistics held a 
meeting. 

The proceedings under the competent chairmanship of Mr. Colomb and with the 
active participation of all the members attained their object. The Commission was 
able to agree on a scheme of forestry statistics in which the items, definitions and classi¬ 
fications which would have to be adopted internationally for the improvement and 
unification of this important branch of statistics were specified 

The main questions examined and resolved by tlie Commission are concenied 
with tlie definition of forest area for statistical purposes, the division of tliis area accord¬ 
ing to various criteria, estimates of the standing timber and the annual increment of 
forests and statistics of the output obtained annually (cutting). The items w^hich were 
thought to be indispensable or desirable in each of these subjects were determined Other 
recommendations dealt with estimates of the area, standing timber and production of 
trees not in forests which supply or could be made to supply timber, with the damage 
caused by forest fires, insects, winds and other adverse influences, and with the pro¬ 
duction of the main forest by-products P'inally, the Commission expressed desiderata 
concerning instruction in the methods of statLstical investigation, the units in which 
data were to be expressed and the frequency with which investigations were to be made. 

As the foregoing passages show, the Commission for the present has restricted its 
studies and propasals to forestry statistics proper This limitation was determined 
by the advisability of not enlarging the scope of its work too much in its first session and 
by the fact that some of the rather commercial and industrial aspects oftimbersta- 
tistics are now the concern of a special Sub-committee (i) of the Committee of Statistical 
Experts, set up by virtue of the International Convention of 1928 for Economic Sta¬ 
tistics. The Commission explicitly stated, however, that it would be extremely interest¬ 
ing if, side by side with the statistics with which it is now occupied, other useful for¬ 
estry statistics (statistics of the timber trade and the trade in other forest products, 
of consumption, prices and industrial establishments which work up timber) were per- 
iected and made tmiform. 


(1) The co-ordination between the work of this Sub-committee and the Mixed Commission is 
provided for by the fact that three of the experts of the Commission also sit on the Sub-com¬ 
mittee. 
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The scheme of statistics decided upon by the Mixed Commission for the Study of 
Forestry Statistics will be explained in a report, which will be presented at the next 
Session of the International Institute of Statistics. When this meeting has examined f 
reviewed and finally approved the proposals of the Commission, they will be submitted 
in their final form to the Permanent Committee of the International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture, which after having approved them in its turn, will communicate them to all the 
Governments urging their application. 


BOOK NOTICES (*) 

Agenda delVAgricoUore, 456, p., Verona, 1935-XIII, Ente autonomo Fiera di Ve¬ 
rona. 

[Ill this small, but attractively presented volume, bound in hemp cloth, will 
be found an agricultural Agenda for the period April 193510 April 1936 and also a 
catalogue of the 39th Fair of Verona which took place from 10 to 19 March, 1935 
in which numerous foreign countries took part. 

Independently from this Agricultural and Horse Fair, there is organised each year 
at Verona a Fishery Pvxhibition (12-15 August) and an autumn Horse Fair (12-16 
October). 

The 40th Agricultural and Horse Fait will take place at Verona from 8 to G 
March 193G]. 

G. R. 


WiNKi^KR W., Wegweiser fur die Milchwtrtschaft, 591 p., 180 fig. Verlag Carl 
Fromnie, Wien V, Nikolsdorfer Gasse 7-9. 

The advantages of this (hiide to the Dairying Industry are above all its clarity and 
practical utility. The Auther, who is already well known by his numerous publications 
on dairying, has concentratecf chiefly on the practical aspect. His work is useful, not 
only to milk producers, but also to technicians in the dairying industry. The large 
field covered by the Author, also from the standpoint of profit capacity well be seen 
from the following chapters:— 

I. — Dairying and dairy cattle breeding (importance and advantages of 
dairying: fundamental conditions for profit making: appreciation and choice of dairy cattle 
according to the physical constitution and dairying characteristics: health and resistance: 
suitability for breeding puq^oses and reproduction: genealogy and heredity: age for 
first union). 

II. — Composition, food value and properties of milk (normal milk, colos¬ 
trum and abnormal milk: food value of milk: characteristics of milk). 

III. — Structure of the udder and formation of the milk. 

IV. — Milking (milking machines). 

V. — Influence of breed, characteristics, age and size of the cows on the milk 
yield and its composition. 

VI. — Periods of lactation and calving. 


(♦) Under tliis heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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VII. — Influence of movement and work, weather conditions and diseases on 
the milk yield, 

VIII. — Feeding dairy cattle, 

IX, — Attention required hy dairy cattle, 

X. — Stabling dairy cattle, 

XI. — Manure and liquid manure pits. 

XII. — Bacteria, yeasts and fungi in milk and in the dairying industry (alter¬ 
ations to milk left to staiid: bacteria, yeasts and fungi frequently found in milk products: 
origin of germs in milk: control of injurious germs and cleanliness; defects in milk: 
reproduction of bacteria, yeasts and fungi: pure cultures and enumeration of bacteria). 

XIII. — Preservation and Treatment of milk (prescriptions for milking: cleaning 
milk: cooling: preservation of milk by heating: condensed and dried milk: preservation 
of milk witli ^emical substances). 

XrV. — Analysis of milk (taking of samples, examination of milk for com¬ 
position and adulteration: analysis of milk for sale as liquid milk and for industrial 
purposes: analysis of milk from the point of view of hygiene). 

XV. — Weighing and measuring milk, 

XVI. — Transport, 

XVII. — Cream production and butter making (cream production: general 
remarks, skimming, separating: butter making: butter kegs and their upkeep, butter 
making properly so called, shaping, packing, preservation of butter, ripening cream 
properties and quality of butter, content in germs, deterioration, composition, yield 
and analysis of butter). 

XVIII. — Cheese making (separation of the casein in the milk, rennet: natural 
rennet, rennet extract, rennet powder: examination of rennet, rules for the use of ren¬ 
net: curd: general properties and appreciation of cheeses: classification, cheese-making: 
reception and analysis of milk, regulating the milk in the heater with regard to the fat 
content, preliminary heating, colouring, renneting, cutting the curd, shaping, turning 
pressing and salting, drying, ripening: cheese factories: preparation of the principal 
kinds of cheese: yield in cheese: uses of cheese: failures: principal methods of analysis 
average composition of a few kinds of cheese. 

(A) Qieeses prepared with sweet milk or renneted clieescs prepared with cows 
milk. 

Soft cheeses: unripened soft cheeses (Gervais, Imperial, wliite cheese, yoghourt): 
ripened soft cheeses (soft French cheeses with Pcmcillium on the outside; Italian chee¬ 
ses and others ripened by means of a special preparation of the rind; soft cheeses 
ripened by means of Penicillium glaucum in the interior). 

Hard cheeses: hard cheeses of the Swiss type (Full Emmentahl, semifull Emmenthal, 
Gruy^re, dry cheeses); hard cheeses of the Dutch type (Edam, Gonda, Trappiste, Tilsit); 
hard Italian cheeses (Grana, Parmesan, Caciocavallo); Anglo-American hard cheeses 
(Chester, Cheddar). 

(B) Cheeses prepared with acid milk (cream cheeses such as Hartz, Nayence, 
Tyrol, Vorarlberg, ** Scrichtkase ** and cream cheeses such as ‘‘Topfkase, Tiroles 
Graukase *, ** Radstader Bauemkase ”). 

(C) Blended cheeses (Emmenthal, Dutch cheese in boxes, cooked cheeses, Cacio¬ 
cavallo etc. . 

(D) Ewes* milk cheeses (Brynza, Percorino, etc.) 

(£) Goats*milk cheeses (" Kfisemachet " “ Glarner Schabzieger etc.). 

XIX, — Creapi, skimmed milk, butter milk and whey. 
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XX. — Dairying from the economic point of view (milk production; utilisation 
of milk; dairies: supplying Towns) 

XXI. — Organisation and encouragement of the milk industry. 

The popularisation of this book which [treats everything concerning dairying 
in such a 9lear and pratical manner, is to be highly recommended]. 

E. G. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 

Gent ral 

Berkshire farmers* yearbook 1935. Reading, National farmers* union, 1935, 
116 p. 

Cambridge University. Agricultural society magazine 1935. Cambridge, 1935/62 p. 

XV* CoNGRics DE D’AGRICUDTURE FRAN^AISE. Blois: 26-29 Juin 1933. Compte rendu 
des travaux. Paris, Confederation Rationale des associations agricoles, 1933, 
300 p. 

Garre, A. U. Curso elemental de agricultura espanola, economia e industrias. 2. ed. 
Granada, Urania, 1934. 650 p. 

Yorkshire agricueturae society. Transactions for the year 1934. No. 92. York 
fWatmoughs] 1935. 


Crops of temperate regions. 

Bandini M. Caratteri e problemi della risicoltura italiana. Roma, [Istitutonazio- 
nale di economia agraria], 1935. 472 p. (Istituto nazionale di economia agraria. 
Studi e monografie, n. 20). 

Crops of tropical and subtropical regions. 

British cotton growing association. 30th Annual report for 1934. Manchester, 
Sherrat & Hughes, I935- 64 p. 

Cotton trade joxjrnae. 8th International edition. 1934-35. New Orleans, Ua., 
1935 - ib8 p. 

Cotton yearbook 1935. 3 ^^ Year of issue. Manchester. «Textile Mercury », 1935. 
616 p. 

Empire cotton growing corporation. Report of the administrative council of the 
Corporation submitted to the 14th annual general meeting on May 28th, 1935* 
London, Waterloo, i 935 - 66 p. 

Plant protection. 

Catoni G. Malattie e degenerazione della patata, con brevi norme per la sele- 
zione, la coltura e la conservazione. Trento, Arti grafiche Satumia, 1935 * 

143 P- 

l^VERSO, O. Insetti e crittogame parassiti delle piante da frutto, omamentali, 
orteusi e agrarie. Anticrittogamici e insetticidi: metodi per usarli contro i paras¬ 
siti. Milano, P.lli Ingegnoli, [i 935 ]* XV, 268 p. 
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Horiiculture. 

Annuairb horticobe international. I5^me ann6e. Edition 1934. Nice, H. Rio, 
1934. 2 vols. 

V. I. Horticulture, v. II. Fruits, legumes, primeurs. 

MoisiSL, F.; E. Planckh; F. Zweigelt. Beerenobst ? Beerenobst! Leitfaden zur 
erfolgreichen Beerenobst-Kultur und Beerenobst-Verwertung. Wien, Scholle 
1935- iib p. (Scholle-Biicherei, 117. Bd.) 

Vineyards. 

Taix, G. La faillite de la viticulture est elle pour demain ? Bordeaux, Delmas, (1934] 
77 P- 

Sylviculture. 

USTREDNi JEDNOTA ^:ESKOSLOVENSKteo LESNicTVA. VSeobecny lesnicky adresaf. 
Tabor P. Frank, 1934. .267 p. 

[General Directory of Forestry in Czechoslovakia], 

, Rural Engineering. 

Wade, C. P. C. Mechanical coltivation in India. A history of the large experiments 
carried out by Burmah-Shell oil storage and distributing c® of India, ltd. 
Delhi, Manager of publications, 1935. IX, III, 124 p. (Imperial council of 
agricultural research. Scientific monograph n. 9). 

Agricultural Industries. 

British dairy farmers association. Journal, v. XLVII. London, Baxter, 1935. 
434 P- 

Cambridgeshire and District milk recording society. 1933-34 Ofiicial hand¬ 
book and annual report. [Reading, Palmer press], 1935. 68 p. 

Creamery yearbook & diary 1934 [and] 1935. Dublin, Irish creamery managers’ 
association, 1934-1935. 2 vols. 

Dorset milk recording society. Report for the year ended ist October 1932- 
1934. Dorchester, Longman, The Friary Prcwss 1933-1935. 2 vol. 

Variotts. 

Bibliographie des sciences geologiques. Tome V. (1934). 2^me s6rie. Paris, 
Soci^t^ g^ologique de France, 1935. 342 p. 


In connection with the article on Rice Growing in Bulgaria [Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Science and Practice No. 5, May 1935, page 223 lines 1-4) our atten¬ 
tion has been drawn to errors in respect of the interpretation which is given therein 
to certain provisions of the Koran in regard to property in land. 

Whe have to state that the responsibility for the article in question lies with the 
writer, M. Vladimir D. Protich. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate delVIstituio, Direttore responsahile 





MONTHLY BULLETIN 

OP 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

THE INTERNATIONAL SITUTION AND PROBLEMS 
OF HORSE-BREEDING (*) 

Part. 1. — Survey of the development of horse-breeding thronghout the world. 

SITMM AR\ 

I —^ DnVPTOPMPNl IN nil NltMBPR OX IfORSl S 
IT CVTTSRS AND C ONTSpOUr.VC PS OP THIS 1)P\ RT ()PMP\ 1 

(1) Iiiflutiicc of tlif ^v IT lud its rtsults on tlu nunibLT of hordes 

(2) InfliKUco of technual pr>grcss (Motoiisitum) on the niiinbtr of hordes 

(^) Influence of the ccinonuc dtvtlopnicnl ind ij^rirnn ]> ihc \ on Hit nnnibei of 
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(1) Chj,nj»t.s 111 tlu method of utilising hor*»ts 

(2) Ch lUges in tlu composition of the totil numixr of horsts 
(^) r volutuui of difftnut breeds of horses 

I _ DEVRIvOPMPNT IN THT NT MHI R Ol HORSI s IN THI \A()RlvI) 

Opinion differ greath as to the future of horse breeding the detelopiiKiil 
during the last few >ears and the causes of this develojinient AIan\ factors 
tend to obscure the outlook on the situation such as foi example the ineu ise 
m the use of motors and agricultural inachiner\ the apparent disappearance 
of horses from the towns and, last but not least the articles in the daih and 
technical press with an interested bias It is rather difficult to obtain an idea 


(♦) This article is the first of a scries which is i whole vull give a gcntial sui\c\ ( f tlu pnsent 
Situation and international problems of horse breeding llie first p'lrl is shown bv the sninmui 
IS devoted to the nuineriuil and qualitative dfvclopnunl 111 tlu uiimlxi t)f hoists in tlu difftieul toim 
tries from the view point of horse breeding throughout the woild also tlu l discs md toiistciucnct »>t 
this met ease The other parts of the senes will lie deioted to tlu efforts which hue been made U 
improve horses (yield trials progress of the seienee t f judging horses studies on the wtik of the horse 
the most scientific utilisation of hoists and finally the diffcuul methods wlKrtb> the use of horses 
thav be more salisfuctorih encouraged) to various other piobkms of hoise biei dm* and its orgumsatiou 
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Tabi,e I. — Number of horses {in 


Countries 

1920 

X931 

1922 

19*3 

1924 

1935 

I - U S vS R. 

*){S5,8oo) 

29,000 

24,100 

24,600 

25,700 

27,000 

2 - United States (i) .... 

19,366 

18,760 

18,123 

17.365 

16,640 

16,067 

3 - Argentina. 

0,366 

- 

9,432 

— 

— 

— 

4. - Brazil. 

5.254 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 - Poland (2). 

— 

(••) 3.290 

— 

— 

— 

— 

f) - Germany (2). 

3,588 

3.666 

3.650 

— 

3.855 

3 , 9*7 

7 - Canada . 

3,400 

3.814 

3,649 

3,531 

3,589 

3.554 , 

8 - France. 

2 M 5 

2,706 

2,778 

2,847 

2,859 

2,8801 

9 - India . 

2,138 

2.195 

2,196 

2,164 

2.188 

2.187 

i(» - Manchuria. 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 


11 - Rumania .... 


1,687 

1,802 

1,828 

1,845 

I,8j5 

12 - Mexico. 


— 

— 

- 


— 

i\. - Australia ... 

2,416 

2.438 

2,390 

2.327 

2,292 

2,250 

1 4 - Japan . 

I p>8 

1,519 

1,576 

1.592 

1,569 

1 , 55 ^ 

15 - Yugoslavia (^) .... 

-- 

1,062 

I.OH 

1,063 

L054 

i,io(. 

lO - (ireat Britain and North 







Ireland (i) (\) 

1.679 

1 702 

1,052 

1,607 

L 543 

I 46J 

17 - Colombia . 

- 

— 

— 

- 

964 

978 

18 - Italy . 

— 

( 5 ' 989 

__ 


— 


19 - Union of South Africa 


920 


858 

848 

81 ) 

20 - Ilungarv . 

6^6 


717 

815 

850 

87(4 

21 - Cuba . 

« 4 t ; 

8,9 

««9 

844 1 

785 

085 

22 - Czech oslovakin . . . 

501 

1 _ 

' 

1 


7J0 

7^ - Sweden ... 

728 



- 



2 j\ - Netherlands India .... 

661 ' 

' 7 ^\ 1 

1 721 

755 

744 

7 V> 

25 - Uruguay . 


— ! 

1 

- 

5 n 

— 

2() - Lithuania . ... 


40Q j 

455 

505 

482 

497 

27 - Spam .... 


722 

591 

626 

631 

60 s 

28. - Turkey . 

! 

— 

— 


1 

— 

29 - Denmark . 

002 

598 

576 

562 

' 548 , 

516 

^o - Bulgaria . 

598 


— 

_ 1 

i 

— 

- Chill . 

- 

1 - : 

329 

— 

1 

321 

^2 - Irish Free State .... 

488 


487 

47 ^ 

400 

4 H 

n - P^ru . 

— 

1 190 

— 

- 

192 

- 

- Haiti . 

1 


— 

— 

- 

— 

^5 - Bolivia. 

i 


— 

— 

— 

198 

F> - Latvia. 

1 261 

282 

303 

341 

340 

352 

37. - Finland . 

1 385 

1 392 

398 

400 

403 

402 

38. - Philippines. 

269 

279 

78 

291 

288 

294 

39. - Greece. 

1 200 

177 ! 

2 II 

194 

' 259 

270 

40. - Slam. 

1 133 

1 142 1 

156 

. 166 

221 

232 

41 ■■ Netherlands (2) .... 

— 

1 364 

— 

1 

1 -- 

— 

42 - New Zealand , ... 

346 

337 

332 

331 

330 

327 

43 - Austria. 

236 

— 1 


283 

— 

— 

44. - Belgium (3) . 

205 

222 

230 

243 

252 

250 

45 - Morocco (French Zone) (10) 


143 

150 

162 

174 

1 _ 

186 


(i) Farm horses, assessment on i January of the year following that shown at the head of the column. — 
Ireland with the exception of the years 1920, 1921, 1922 — (5) Re-assessment of 1918 excluding the invaded 
(8) Horses and mules — (9) In agricultural and forestry enterprises only. — (10) Taxed horses. — (*) (1916). — 























thousands) in various countries. 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1 

j 1931 

3 93-2 

1 

1933 

1914 

29,200 

31.564 

33.530 

1 34.600 

30.236 

26,247 

19.638 

16.645 

15,600 

15.368 

14,768 

14.203 

13.684 

13.169 

12,621 

12,203 

1 11.942 

11,827 

— 

— 

— 


9.858 

— 

203 

63 

- 

— 


— 

i 

6.573 

6,827 

— 


— 

— 

4,069 

— 

I 4.047 

4.103 

4,124 

3.910 

3.773 

i.760 

3.873 

3,810 

3.718 

1 3.617 

3.522 

3.451 

3.395 

3.397 

3.174 

3.398 

3.422 

3.377 

j 3.376 

3.295 

3.114 

3.089 

2,984 

2.93 ^ 

2.894 

2,927 

2.936 

2,986 

2.924 

2,920 

2,900 

2.878 

2.838 

2,129 

2.157 

2,214 

1 2,246 

2.356 

2,132 

2 . 32 J 

... 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

2,438 

2.423 

2.193 

— 

1.877 

1.942 

1.945 

1.959 

1,887 

1,988 

2.034 

. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i ““ 

—. 

— 


— 

-2.123 

2,041 

1.943 

j 1,846 

1.793 

1.776 

1.765 

1.749 


1.444 

1.495 

1.494 

. 1.490 

1.490 

1.477 

1,541 

... 

— 

1,117 

1,120 

1,109 

1,140 

I,i6i 

1,169 

I.I57 

1,187 

— 

i. 4«7 

1.357 

1.309 

1.265 

1,222 

1.194 

1.171 

M 54 

— 

980 

9781 

— 

929 

— 

1,000 

92O 

— 


(<)) 1,050 

— 

— 

—. 

942 

— 

— 

— 

— 

856 

1 

— 

— 

836 

— 

— 


— 

885 

903 

918 

892 

860 

00 

Cl 

846 

820 

80^ 

— 

759 ; 

— 

758 ; 

— 1 

— 

i 

, — 


— 

— 

- 

—• 

748 

— 

7C.S 

j 701 

701 

— 

620 i 

627 

— ! 

653 

656 

()6() 

659 

— 

712 

709 j 

70G 

708: 

681 

655 

081 j 

650 

- 

• — i 

— 


— ! 

622 

— 

; 



.535 

617 

611 

588 ! 

561 

592 

589; 

581 

370 

— 

— 

— 

598 

— 

562 

; 

568 


— 

491 ; 

424 

457 

463 

481 

5 »i i 

5 U 


5 <t 8 

525 

518 

521 

494 1 

4'.>9 

496 

501 

— 

482 ; 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 


j 

- 

— 

s 

_ 1 

— 1 

; 

141 1 




— 

424 ! 

429 ' 

433 

436 

448 

450 

4461 

441 


i 

-• 

-- 

132 j 

— 

— 


- 

... 

no 1 

115 

250 

280 j 

310 1 

15 " 

400 

400 


204 

320 


^84! 

386 ! 

390 

— 

— 

- 

1^5 

3^9 


356 

159 

366 1 

366 1 

^70 

— 

400 

yyy 

194 

358! 

357 

362 i 

360 1 

357 

— 

109 

318 

i 3 i 

3411 

M 4 

319 1 

338 1 

156 1 

— 

281 

277 

290 

323 i 

317 1 

325 i 

324 ! 

341 


247 

265 i 

28s 

298 : 

193 : 

303 j 

314 1 

328 

-- 

— 


— 

— 

299 ! 

— I 

- i 

—. 

— 

315 , 

304 

307 

299; 

297 ; 

296 i 

2Sr ' 

277 

274 


... 

- 

1 

(9) 248 ; 


- 


261 

25 « 1 

25 <> j 

253 

249 1 

246 , 

2421 

238 1 

231 

— 

196 1 

194 1 

! 

187 

1971 

_1 

206 

2071 

208 ! 

216 



(2) lixcluding army horses. — (3) Horses used in agriculture. — (4) Including horses for sport in North 
territory. — (6) Unofficial assessment reproduced in official publications. ~ (7) Horses in rural communes. - 
(♦♦) Incomplete information excluding the 3 districts of the voivodia of Wilno and Upper-Silesia. 
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of conditions of horse-breeding in a given country and it is even more difficult 
to evStimate the situation from the international stand point. It is not Surpris¬ 
ing that, in International literature, a complete work does not exist on the 
situation or horse-breeding as, even at the present time with few exceptions, 
the main source pf power for agricultural purposes is still derived from animals 
and is the most important factor in the general economy of energy, the chief 
source of this energy being derived from horses. The development of horse- 
breeding and the number of horses therefore gives an interesting outlook on 
the economic conditions of farming and agricultural production in the different 
countries also on the utility of horses in this sphere. From this standpoint an 
attempt will now be made to give an idea of the development of horse-breeding 
throughout the world and the causes for this development. 

Table I shows the development in countries where the number of horses 
exceeds 200000, according to the last assessment. As in the majority of tables 
which compare the statistics of different countries, in this Table the figures 
are not alw^ays comparable in the strict sense of the term. The date of assess¬ 
ment is in general never the same in the different countries. Certain countries 
show the total number, others only a part (for example, only the number of 
horses employed in agriculture, or the assessments made for a certain region, 
etc). Unfortunately, in some countries, the assessments of horses have been 
made at such long intervals that they cannot be taken as a sure basis for giving 
an exact estimation of the development. 

The figures in Table I are illustrated by the curves of graph i. This grapli 
shows the most important developments in the number of horses throughout 
the world in cases where a sufficient number of coniparable figures are available, 
with the exception of the U. S. S. R., and the United States of America, coun¬ 
tries in which the number of horses and the differences in the number of 
horses are so great compared with other countries, that they cannot be con¬ 
sidered on the same scale. 

On the other hand, information on these countries will be found in grapli 
2 which show^s the development by relative figures taking 100 as the average 
and comparing the number of horses resulting from the assessment of 1933 
(when data on this year are lacking the result of the last assessment made 
is taken). 

As will be seen from the Table and graphs, the development differs from 
one country to another. In considering the tendencies of this development, 
however, the majority of the countries may be classified in groups according 
as this development is produced, more or less, in the same way. 

In certain caes (Japan, Uatvia, etc.) the curve of development is too com¬ 
plicated, as it contains several maxima and minima, for it to be plotted. In 
Table II will be found valuable information by which the causes of develop¬ 
ment may be estimated. It shows that, even if the dcvelqpment differs accord¬ 
ing to countries, there esists, however, a fundamental similarity in some of 
the large groups showing that similar factors have been at work within these 
groups. Before considering in greater detail the development of the basic 
types of horses it appears to be advisable to compare their development in the 
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Oraph I. Development in the number of Horses tn the various^countries 

(Absolute figures) 
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Graph 2. — Development in the number of Horses in the some countries 

(Relatives figures). 

The figures of 1933 or the latest census 100. 
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pre-war period with that in the post-war period. Data on these periods will 
be found in Table III. Unfortunately it has only be possible to consider coun¬ 
tries in which the pre-war and post-war figures are comparable with each other 
or where the relative figures can be finally reduced to a common denominator, 
that is, in cases of territorial modifications the post-war figures are calculated 
according to the present territorial extension. 

Table II. — Development in the number of horses since ig 20 
up to the time of the last assessment. 


Basic T^'pes ■ Conn tries 


I 

which are i Ruman'a, Yugjoslavia, Bulgaria (i), Greece. 

! Argentina (i), Bra^sil (i), Uruguay (i), Chili (i), Peru (i), 
BoLvia, Haiti. 

Siam, the Philippines, India, Turkey (i), Morocco (French 
Zone) 


A. — Numbers 
increasing. 


B. — Numbers which have Poland (iq-ji), Germany (1023), France (i<uo), Czechoslo- 
first increasetl and then vakia (1930). F'inland (192 |), Lithuania (1927), Esthonia 

decreased The year in Belgium (1927). 

which the maximum was TJ R S S. (1929), Netherlands India (192 <) 
reached is in brackets 


C — Numbers which have Sweden (1927), the Irish Free vState (i92t>), Denmark (1930), 
first diminished and then Norway (loio). 

increased The year in 
which the minimum Was 
reached is in brackets. 


D — Numbers decreasing , Italy (i), the Netherlands (i), (^reat Britain and North 

Ireland (2). 

The United States, Canada (2) 

Australia (2), New Zealand 

Manchuria (t). Union of South Africa (i) 


(1) The available assessment figures do not allow a precise judgement of the development to 
given. 

(2) The niimlK-TS have only decreased since 1921. 


The above groupings show that the number of horses has developed in 
the same way in countries with similar economic systems when their politi¬ 
cal economy has followed a parallel development. 

Thus, for example, in Europe the numbers of horses in the Balkan vStates 
are the only ones which show a tendency towards a uniform increase. Al¬ 
though only scanty information on recent assessments is available which does 
not allow this development to be followed with precision, a continuous augmen¬ 
tation may be determined, however, in almost all the South American States. 
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This also applies' to Haiti, Siam, the Philippine islands and Morocco * (French, 
Zone),. India may also be included on general lines, in spite of fairly wide vari-*' 
, ations. Unfortunately the present number of horses in countries in the first group 
can only in a few cases be compared with the pre-war number. 'The last assess-, 
ment made in Uruguay, Bolivia and Siam show a greater number than be-. 

' fore the war; those made in Brazil, Peru, and Chili show a decrease in numbers.. 


Tabi,K III. — Comparisian between the pre-war and po^Uwar numbers 

of horses. 


Base-T.vTies 

Countries 

A. — The number of horses 
according to the last as- 
sessement is greater than 
before the war. 

1 

! 

Poland, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, The Netherlands, 
Belgium, Norway. 

Qanada, Cuba. 

Haiti, Columbia, Uraguay, Bolivia. 

India, Netherlands India, tlie Philippines, Siam. 

Union of South Africa, Morocco (French Zone). 

B. — The number of horses | 
according to the last as¬ 
sessment is less than be¬ 
fore the war. 

Germany, France, Great Britain and North Ireland, Hun¬ 
gary, Italy, The Irish Free State, Finland. 

U. S. S. R , the United States 

Brazil, Chili, Pern, Japan, Turkey, Australia, New Zealand. 

1 

C. — The number of horses | 
according to tlie last as- , 
sessment is less than be- I 
fore the war, but has j 
been greater, at least once, j 
since 1925. 

Germany, Hungary, Finland 

With the exception of the Balkan States, almost all the European States 
which took part in the war belong to group 2. The number of horses increas¬ 
ed in the first years after the war until they sooner or later reached a max¬ 
imum after which they decreased continuously. Netherlands India and the 
U. S. S. R. also belong to this group. Compared to the pre-war figures, the 
figures given by the last assessments are higher only in Poland, Czecho- 


Slovakia, Belgium and Netherlands India. In all the other countries they are 
lower. It should not, however, be concluded from this that in all these coun¬ 
tries the losses incurred in the war have not been replaced up to jthe pre¬ 
sent time. Puring the last ten years the figures in Germany, Hungary and 
Finland have been, at least once, higher than before the war. These figures 
have not however been maintained at the same level in subsequent years, 
certain circhmstances, which will now be discussed, having brought about a di¬ 
minution and reduced these figures to a level below that of the pre-war’ 
period. 
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In this group there are also countries in which the economic structure 
differs. In this case similarity of development has been caused by economic 
events which are the same for all these countries. After the war losses had 
to be made up and this intense activity of reconstruction exceeding its aim 
produced, for different reasons, a number of horses which has too large for 
the economic conditions during the following years. The difference in the 
economic structure of these countries appeared in the second phase of develop¬ 
ment; the diminution in the numbers is no longer as uniform and is brought 
about by very different circumstances, as will be seen later. 

The Scandinavian countries belong to the 3rd group. During the war 
there was a considerable increase in the number of horses, but after the cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities the demand for horses in these countries was less and the 
number decreased. It appears that this diminution was greater than circum¬ 
stances required and a demand arose for a renewed increase. It is interesting 
to note that in Sweden and Norway the figures shown by the last assessment 
are higher than those before the war. On account of territorial modifications 
the pre-w^ar and post-war figures for Denmark cannot be compared. 

The curve of development is of a similar type for the Irish Free State, 
but in this case the number of horses, according to the last assessment, is less 
than before the war. The countries in which the number of horses has de¬ 
creased since 1920-1921 belong to the last group. With the exception of Italy 
and the Netherlands, which have been included in this group though the re¬ 
sults of the assessment which are available do not by themselves allow a pre¬ 
cise judgement of the development to be arrived at, the countries belonging 
to this group are chiefly those in which not only the number of horses, but 
also agricultural production in general, has shown a similar development. For 
example, the great cereal producing regions over-seas which have increased 
in area during the last ten year^, and where, contrary to what has occurred 
in the Argentine, an increavsingly greater part of the motive power employed 
ill agriculture is furnished by machines. It follows that the diminution in 
the number of horses is only of recent date and was dependent on two factors; 
the extension of the area under cultivation and the increase in the use of 
motors in New Zealand in 1911 (this extension was chiefly for purposes oi 
diarying, not an extension of arable land), in the United States and Australia 
in igi8 and in Canada in 1921. It is interesting to note that the number 
of horses in Canada, according to the last assessment, is greater tlian before 
the war. In this country, the area under cultivation and the number of horses 
augmented to begin with, then, apparently after the increase in the use of motors, 
the number of horses diminished, but remained greater than before the war. 

The development in the number of horses in Great Brirain is very similar, 
but for different reasons. As will be seen later on, in this country the progress 
of mechanisation and the reduction in the area under cultivation were decisive 
factors in the development of the number of horses. During the war the losses 
in this country were not so great as in the other belligerant vStates with the result 
that the work of reconstruction after the war was not so intense as in the other 
countries. 
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In Table IV will be found the data on the numerical development in foals 
during the last few years. Unfortunately information on this question is only 
published in a few countries. As idea may thus be obtained as to the prospects 
offered to horse-breeders in the different countries and the future development 
in the number of horses. 


Table IV. — Number of horses under 3 years of age in the 
various countries. 


1928 


U. S. S. R . 0 215 I 

The United States ... | i too 

Poland. I 670 I 

Germany. 462 

Canada (3) 295 

Prance. 588 

Yugoslavia (4). 195 

Hungary. 19^ 1 

Belgium .... . . to^ j 


[929 

1 1930 

1 _ 1 

1931 

1 

i 1 

1933 

IJ 34 

1 040 

1 

, 9 ^71 

r> 704 

i 45S1 

2 4^0 ! 


07 s 

9^9 

904 

1 800 1 

971 


597 

1 *>57 


518 



409 

400 

^«7 

^ 9 ^ 

^o(> 

4(^0 

302 


- 

2 «S 

2U) 


(140 

^ 7-1 

391 

3-4 7 

528 1 

- 

191 

i8(» 

19^ 

185 

192 


i (»7 

1 n 

iiS 


115 


loo 

98 

97 

95 

(il 

91 


(i) Horses up to the working age. -- (2) assessment on i January of the j^car following that indi¬ 
cated in the heading. — (3) Horses under two years old. — (4) Foals (age not mentioned). 


In accordance with the general reduction in the number of honses, the number 
of foals has also greatly diminished in the XI. vS. R. during recent years. The 
number of foals has also decreased in Poland. Canada and France. In Hungary 
the number also decreased since 1928, but remained fairly uniform in the years 
1932 and 1933. In the llnited vStates the number varies. A decided increase 
is noticable in Germany. 

In view of the great decrease in the number of foals during the last few 
3"ears, it is foreseen that in a large number of countries and chiefly those where 
the number of horses are been greatly reduced (United vStates, (keat Britain, 
Australia, etc.), there will be an increase in the demand during the coming years. 
The present price of horses, relatively fairly stable, seems to confirm this opinion 
(The resolution of the XVI International Congress of Agriculture expresses the same 
opinion). 

Tables V and VI serve to complete the picture of the development in the 
number of horses. In them will be found the development in the number of 
mules and asses in countries where the number exceeds 200 000. According to 
this data, the number of mules, which is of more importance in this respect, tends 
to increase in Argentina, Bolivia, Algeria, Greece, the Union of vScnith Africa and 
Morocco (French Zone). In the United States, France and Columbia the number 
increased and then diminished. Generally speaking it may be said that the 
tendency in the development in the number of mules and horses in these countries, 
with the exception of the Union of South Africa, has been similar although there 
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exist quantitative diflFerences and the phases of development do not correspond. 
Thus, the number of horses in France reached a maximum in 1929, while the 
number of mules had already reached a maximum in 1924. The diminuitions 
per cent are also greater for mules than for horses. In the United States, on the 
other hand, the number of mules increased up to 1924 (the number of horses had 
already been diminishing since IQ18), but here the diminuition per cent in the 
number of horses is greater than for mules. 


II. — CAUSES AND CONSEQi:ENCES OF THE DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
TOTAL NUMBER OF HORSES. 

The numerical development in the total number of horses is the result of 
several circumstances. In grouping these circumstances, 2 groups of factors are 
obtained, one postive and favourable and the other negative. 

(1) Favourable factors (posititive). 

(a) Causes related to the war and its aftermath: 

Replacing of the number of horses reduced during the war. 

Inflation (((establishing true values))). 

(b) Causes related to technical progress (motorisation). 

Increasing use of machinery. 

Increase in the general demand for energy. 

(c) Causes of a general economic nature related to the evolution of the agra~ 

rian policy: 

Agrarian reforms, increasing activity in internal land settlement (de¬ 
crease in size of farms). 

Extension of the arable area 

Embargoes placed on the importation of horses (in importing countries). 
Embargoes placed on the importation of fuels and motor engines. 

P'all in prices of cereals and reduction in costs of up-keep of horses in 

general. 

Decrease in prices of horses allowing them to compete more easily with 

mptors. 

Increasing reduction in the number of other draught animals (oxen) in 

farms. 

Increa.se in the consumption of horse flesh. 

(2) Unfavourable factors (negative). 

(a) Causes related to the war and its aftermath: 

Liquidation of army horses after the war. 

Decrease in the demand for the army. 

Decrease in the remount. 

Fall in prices for remounts. 
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Tabi,e V. — Number of asses {ii 


Countries 

19^0 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1525 

I. - Brazil. 

1.865 






2. - Mexico. 

— 

i 

1 

— 

— 


3. - India: 







British Provinces . . . 

1.373 

1.371 1 

1,368 

1,380 

1.379 

1.41 

Indian States. 

— 

— 1 

— 


- 

— 

4. ~ Iran. 

— 

-- > 

— 1 

— 

— 


5. - Spain . 

— 

1,138 1 

1,014 1 

1.033 

1,038 i 

1.07 

6. - Italv. 

(2) 949 j 

I 

— , 


-> 

— 

7. ~ Turkey. 


— 

-- i 

— 

1 

— 

8. - Egypt (4). 

574 

023 ' 

1 

614 

603 

715 1 

71 

9. - Union of South Africa (5). 

— 

722 1 

— 

720 

! 7^2 1 

73< 

10. ~ Morocco (French Zone) (6). 

1 

1 

420 


483 

536 1 

5 ^' 

II. ~ Haiti. 

i - 1 

1 1 

— 

.... 


1 

-- 

12. - U. S. S. R. (I) (7) . . . . 

1 1 

! — 1 

1 I 

: 

— ; 

i 

1 

1 _ 

1 

5 \ 

13. - Hancharia. 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 


14. - Greece. 

235 i 

244 1 

1 

250 1 

237 

283 i 


15. - Algeria. 

! “4 1 

246 i 

1 

233 

267 

291 j 


16. - Auglo-Egyptian Sudan . . 

_ 1 

i 


— 

— 

— 


17. - Columbia. 

1 

1 

-- , 

— 

— 

160 I 

1 V 

18. - Peru. 

_ 1 

— ' 

— 

-- 

— ! 

— 

19. - Portugal. 

1 

1 

— 

— 

i 

21 

20. - France. 

298 1 

i 

1 

296 j 

291 j 

1 

284 

280 1 

2: 


(i) Including mules. — (2) Re-assessment of 1918 excluding invaded territory. — (3) Unofficial assessinci!' 
animals only, — (6) Number of taxed animals, — (7) Data exclusively relative to private peasant farms. 
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i 9 '>( 

1 

1927 

192H 

r 920 

1 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1 





(r) 2 7t)n 



— 





2160 

— 

— 


— 

I 40S 

r ^r>^ 

I M 3 

I \ 4 Z 

1 I 380 

I 37 r 

I ^69 



- 




•)I 5 

Sir 

512 

- 

— 


~ 


- 

- 

95 

I 197 


— 




1 oo( 




998 

— 



- 



- 



— 


I OQh 


^ 4 '» 

SOI 

SS3 

908 

899 

- 


7 nO 

702 

7^9 

703 

741 

1 795 

75 3 

762 




- 

700 


— 


— 


•)08 


541 

:>70 

577 

1 

077 

— 

1 170 

210 

240 

>40 

3S0 

400 

() 0 O 

650 

1 

— 

5 ()i 


— 


- 

— 

— 


— 





479 

502 

388 

1 - 

— 

^10 

. s 



343 

353 

363 

1 374 

— 



279 

^02 

1 3 o-> 

319 

332 

332 

— 

M-) 

MS 

349 

iy> 

3^1 

i-)2 

352 

300 

1 - 

140 

ii 7 

- 

149 


- 

288 

1 --- 

1 — 




205 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 




- 



— 

— 

1 — 

1 404 

2()0 

2 ■)0 

234 

2‘>2 

241 

22S 

j 223 

220 





_ 


_ 

- — 

--- 


uproduad in offlunl publKations - (4) Lv-tudiag animals belonging to the Bntish army - (5) »ann» 




JfC y Ingl 



Table VI. — Numbers of mules {in thousands) in various countries. 



\ 


(i) Mules in farms and studs. — (2) Assessment of i Jiianary of the following year indicated at the head of the column. ~ {3) Mules 
asses. — (4) Re-assessment of 1918, excliiding the invaded teritory. — fs) I nofficial assessment reproduced in official publications. 
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(b) Causes related to technical progress (motorisation): 

Motorisation of transport, agriculture and the army. 

(c) Causes of a general economic nature related to the evolution of the agrarian 

policy. 

Reduction in the purchasing power of horse owners. 

Rationalisation of farms. 

Increase in the use of heavier horses. 

Decrease in the pasture area following the extension of arable land. 

Use of cows and oxen on plots established by the agrarian reform. 

Decrease in the external trade in horses (in exporting countries). 

Diminution, in certain countries, of interest in sports in which horses 
are required. 

Forced collectivism in agriculture (U. vS. S. R.). 

The development in the various countries took place according to natural 
conditions, under the influence of the above mentioned factors in relation to 
their action in the different countries. As may be seen from the above enumera¬ 
tion of causes, the same factors often have a favourable or an unfavourable in¬ 
fluence on the development in the number of horses and on horse-breeding. An 
analysis will now be given of the effect of different factors in this development 
on the number of horses. 

J. — iNrntTENCK OF THE WAR AND ITS AFTERMATH 
ON THE TOTAE NTtmBER OF HORSES. 

The war naturally increased the demand for army horses which w^as met 
not only by horse-breeding in the bclligerant States, but also in neutral coun¬ 
tries. Horse-breeding received a great impetus even in countries where the 
development of horses had remained more or less .stationary or had even di¬ 
minished before the war. The numerical information available for the war 
years is too scanty, too incomplete and not sufficiently comparable to be worth 
assembling in a general Table. 

A few figures illustrate the war losses in horses (*) : 

^he French army, which in 1914, at the beginning of the war, had 175 000 
horses and mules in France and North Africa, bought, during the first opera- 


(*) Aoi'ordinji 1 ‘. J>iFFLorH, I,a Cria dol (iaiiado yla Ai^iiooltiira, in the Annies de la Sociedad 
Rural Argentina No. 3, p. 157. 

Colrmel Chakpy j^ives fiRitrch which differ slightly from those of Dipfi.oth. (Present day questions 
of horse-breeding. * - Actes du Cangris International Agriculture, Budapest, 19^4). 

According to him, the French army required, in 1914 under i)cace conditions, a total numlxT of 
!<)() 000 lionses, «4 000 being saddle horse and 106 000 draught horses. In order to pass from a peace 
standard to a war standard, the army required in 1914 a requisition of 610 noo horse.*': 4 000 saddle horses 
and *569 000 draught horses, that is a total of 800 000 horses foi war purpose*^ luui to be immediately 
provided by French horse-breeders when the army was mobilised 
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tions, 730 000 horses so that the total number of army horses, including 50 000 
other animals which arrived from Algeria and Morocco at the end of a few 
weeks, amounted to 955 000. During the first 5 months 82 300 horses were 
already lost. Other purchases, chiefly from Canada and South America, repla¬ 
ced the losses and again increased the total number which in 1916 amounted 
to I 763 000. Up to the end of the war, the army lost about 55 % of the 
total number of its horses. 

The British army, at the time of mobilisation, possessed 204 000 horses 
which by 1915 had increased to 574 150. The war losses were 327 790, that 
is, 57 % of the total number of horses. 

Germany, which at the outbreak of hostilities possessed i 236 000 horses, 
lost 62 

According to Scherbatoff (ex-director of the studs in Imperial Russia), 
Russia needed 2 million horses during the war. 

In certain countries (Hungary, Russia, Poland), the actual war losses were 
further increased by the troubles following immediately after the war (revo¬ 
lutions, foreign occupations, etc.). 

These losses should not be considered solel}’ from the quantitative point 
of view, but also from the qualitative, that is, from the view^ point of the techni¬ 
que of stock-breeding. Not only was a greater part of the best bleeding 
material thus requisitioned, but also the destruction of private and State 
studs within the theatre of the war led to the disappearance of the results 
of an activity, often of very ancient origin, thus putting in danger the very 
existence of certain breeds. 

With the return to normal conditions, an intense activit\ began to re¬ 
place the losvses, chiefly in countries which had taken part in the war. The 
reconstructive activity was all the more intense where losses had been greater ; 
in the victorious States these losses were replaced not only by national horse- 
breeding, but also by war indemnities resulting in different consequences . 
(i) The effort supplementary to the activit\ of horse-breeding in conqtiered 
countries where the total number did not increase in propoition to produc¬ 
tion. (2) Revival in the international horse trade (houses were bought abroad 
in order to meet requirements which could not be met by national horse-breed¬ 
ing). (3) Finally, an interesting convsequence from the view point of the techni¬ 
que of horse-breeding : certain breeds appeared in regions where they were 
entirely, or almo.st entirely unknown and exercised a considerable influence 
on native horses (chiefly through stallions). 

This increase during the period immediately following the war was still 
furthur favoured by other factors which, even if they were not direct con¬ 
sequences of the war, were, at the same tin e, part of the afteimath. Inflation, 
for example, re.sulted in an increase in production as many breeders wished 
to protect themselves, by true values from the results of the de-valuing 
of money. The autarchic tendencies w^hich brought about agrarian reforms 
begining at this epoch and which will be considered later, also may be consi¬ 
dered, to a certain extent, as a result of the war and also a favourable fac¬ 
tor in this augmentation, there being an increase in production and a certain 
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renewal in economy. The increase in the number of horses following the exten¬ 
sion of the arable areas in countries over-seas (also a result of the war) and 
made itself felt, even during the war. 

On the other hand, we may consider as factors unfavourable to production 
the sale by armies of their horses, and motors engines or automobiles, which were 
too numerous and now superflous, also the diminution in the demand for the 
remount in the following years. If the armies greatly reduced their demand 
after the war, it was partly on account of the increase in motorisation and 
partly on account of the reduction in mounted troops ; this was even more 
noticeable in countries obliged by the peace treaties to reduce their armies. 

The States which remained neutral during tlie war found themselves in 
another situation. The increase in their activity in agricultural production, 
the increase in the demand for horses and in the production of horses, which 
after the war was adapted to the foreign demand resulted in a too great num¬ 
ber of horses being produced which exceeded the internal demand after the 
w’ar and therefore had to be reduced. In addition, the marketing of their 
horses abroad became very difficult on account of the competion from certain 
vStates which had taken ])art in the war and also because their currency re¬ 
mained almost entirely stable at a time when the greater part of their com¬ 
petitors and buyers liad devalued their currency considerably. 

As has already been said, in the first years following the war the number 
of horses tended to increase almost ev^erywheie, a proof that the positive and 
favourable factors were stronger than the negative unfavourable factors, wdiich 
for reasons mentioned above had an influence on onlv a few countries such 
as the States which remained neutial during the wai (Sweden, Norw'ay, The 
Netlieilands, Denmark, etc.), those still suffering from the troubles of the w^ar 
(Turkey) and those where the tendency to increase had already ceased for other 
reasons which will be discussed later on (United Slates, New' Zealand, Australia). 

('ira])hs I and 2 give a clear idea of the intensity with which the num¬ 
ber of horses increased during this period. Natuiallv this increase could only 
take place at the expense of ([uality (i) . the produce of good mares having 
been diminished by the war, many breeders tried to profit by the situation 
and thus mated animals without judgement. It is therefore not extraordinary 
that there was soon a veritable inflation in horses and production soon sur¬ 
passed the true demand. The effects of other factors also made themselves 
felt which, following the difference between the pre-war and the po.st-war eco¬ 
nomy, manifested themselves in a smaller demand for horses than before the 
war and rendered the number of horses already existing excessive. 

The rapid rise of the curve of development and its length, that is, the 
period during wdiich the number of horses increavsed, allows a interesting com¬ 
parison to be made between the intensity of the favourable factors in diffe¬ 
rent countries. Among these factors, the war and post-wai influences had a 
preponderating effect on horse-breeding in the flrst years after the war. 


(1) The %\ires ill bracktts refer to the tiibho^mf^hicul \oiis, j). ’ 
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2. — InfIvUKnce ok tkchnicai, progress (motorisation) 

ON THE TOTAL NUMBER OK HORSES. 

The motorisation of traction is not, in principle, a new process. Since the 
middle of 19th century, railways have replaced draught animals to a great extent 
as shown by statistics of countries which at that tine possessed numerical data 
on their animals. The general development in technique, however, also had the 
effect of reducing the number of draught animals by replacing animal power by 
other forms of motive power (steam, combustion and electric engines) and, on 
the other hand, diminishing the kinetic energy necessary by improving vehicles 
and machines. The importance of draught animals as a source of energy was 
relatively greatly reduced in modern economy and was limited to estates where, 
from the technical standpoint, conditions were more favourable for animal power 
than for machines. That this retrograde movement did not have a greater effect 
on the number of animals, that is, an absolute diminution that was very small 
or nil and in some cases an increase, is due to the fad that the demand for energy 
had increased according to the activity t)f modern economy. 

The development took place in several directions: the (juantitative demand 
for energy was increased; the supply of energy in general was modified by the 
introduction of new sources of power; and, in modifying the importance of these 
sources of energy, it changed the general structure of energy in agriculture. This 
development is still taking place today and is dependant on economic factors and, 
to a greater extent, on the development of teclim<iue which continuall}' produces 
hew machines and thus modifies the earning ca])acity of one or other of these 
sources of energy. As has already been .said, the production of steam engines 
(railways) resulted in a reduction in the demand for draught animals. It results, 
how’ever, from statistical re.searches that after a fairly long ])eriod of diminu¬ 
tion, or at least of stagnation, the number of draught animals began to increase 
towards the end of the iqth century and the begining of the 2()th. The introduc¬ 
tion of numerous machines into agriculture reduceil the necessity for human 
labour and increased the consumption of animal energy, that is, the importance 
of these two sources of energy had been considerably modified. The })roblem, 
as it is presented today, depends to a large extent on the success of the combus¬ 
tion engine which even before the war, and to a greater extent after the war, revo¬ 
lutionised the technique of transport and agriculture. The (question has often 
been examined in detail from the point of view of national and private economy 
(in this case the two points of view are not parallel) and also from the standpoint 
of agriculture. This (luestion which is interesting for other reasons from the 
viewj^oint of honse-breeding is: up to what degree can the motor re})lace the 
horse and what are the future aspects of the problem ^ 

The replacing of horses by machines will always,be a question of economic 
importance. What is of most importance is local conditions which cannot be 
taken into account here. The comparative analysis of costs must also be omit¬ 
ted which naturally ouly apply to determined cases. The question can only be 
considered on general and fundamental lines and must be limited to examining 
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the possibility of replacing the horse by the motor (automobiles, tractors, etc.) 
in its three principal uses (transport, agriculture, the army). 

A survey will now be given, based on literature relative to this question, of 
the respective technical advantages and disadvantages, in the use of horses and 
machines. 

Advantages of horses. 

The cost price is lower — the feeding costs (up~keep) is proportional to the 
price of agricultural products — animals no longer of use for work can be sold to 
the butcher— no specialised attendant is required — the harness etc. can also be for 
more than one horse — roads and weather conditions (snow, etc.) are of far less im¬ 
portance — no workshop is required for repairs — the value of a draught horse 
increases up to a certain age — - horses multiply and thus decrease the cost of 
eciuipment — there are great reserves of power which can be put forth in special 
circumstances — feeding costs are hardly affected by the power supplied while 
they increase progressively for the tractor — feed for the horse is produced on 
the farm itself — the horse may be u.sed for various purposes — the horse is it¬ 
self an agricultural product — it is more adaptable to the land than the tractor 
— it provides manure. 

Disadvantages of horses. 

The}' require care and food in periods of rest (feeding costs may be reduced 
by grazing) — the}- cannot carry out heavy work except for a limited space of 
time they require relatively long periods of rest — they work less well in pe¬ 
riods of great heat - -- their speed is diminished by work — they require a relative¬ 
ly long s})ace of time for feeding, for their attention and foi harnessing — much 
space is needed h^r stables and storing their feed — complicated harness is recjuired 
for working large luniibers together at the same time — a fairly large part of 
the harvest is consumed by them •— power does not increase in proportion to the 
number of animals harnessed together (Ringki.maxx test) — the}- are liable to 
diseases. 


Advantages of machines. 

(Treater si)eed which can be adapted to various kind of work — can be used 
both for traction and propulsion — can be used continuously and intensively for 
heavy work (day and night work) — they do not suffer from tlie weather — they 
can function in a stationary position or as tractors — the\ can provide much 
power for varied purpoes in a short time - - they are always ready for use — 
they require hardly any care, food or rest they save labour for men — on 
account of the rapidity of their work they allow all work of an agricultural nature 
to be carried to at a suitable time (this is important, chiclly in tiopical and sub¬ 
tropical regions) they are almost the only source of power for certain types 
of work (for example, harvester-threshing machines). 
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Disadvantages of machines. 

They can only be used within certain limits — they work with difficulty 
on soft or saturated soils — they cannot be used for all farm work — they require 
special knowledge — they cannot always work economically as they cannot always 
be adapted to providing the energy required — they compress the earth (a great 
disadvantage in light w^ork) — a breakdown in the middle of a working period 
may seriously hinder or arrest the work being carried out at the right time — 
there are difficulties in procuring spare parts. 

This short comparison, far from being complete, shows, however, that there 
are regions where motors are superior and others where horses are more suitable. 
It must be decided, case by case, whether the horse or the macliine gives the 
best results, but this competition is itself subject to modifications It is influenced 
by several factors* first of all by technical progress, chiefl^ bv the improvement 
in tractors, also by the variations in prices which were very prononced during the 
last few years and which had a great effect in the development of machinery, 
finally, by the tendency for farms to become larger or smaller. 

The machine has proved to be an acti\ e competitor with the horse for trans¬ 
port purposes and chiefly in town traffic, resulting in a notable reduction in the 
number of horses m towns, infinitely greater than in country places, and an increas- 
mg augmentation in the percentage of horses m rural districts. A few examples 
will suffice. In the ITnited States the number of horses and mules in the towns 
have undergone the following modifications 


I 



Years 

j Horse 

1 {in thousands) 

MiiU s 

(in thiusimls) 

TCJIO 


s 18, 

i-’O 

ig2o 


1 704 


ig^o 


<00 

*■ ■) 


In German\ (2) the number of horses has developed as follows 


\Cfjrs 


XuinlKr <»1 hoTKvS 
lu /( ot the total 


20 


1907 

1925 


in farms 


80 

90 


t Iscwht re 


10 

5 
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In Switzerland (3) the percentage of farm horses also increased as shown 
by the following figures: , * ^ 


Years 

1901 

1906 

1911 

1 1916 

1921 

1926 

1931 

Number of farm horses in 0/0 
of the total ....... 

76.5 

77*1 

75-7 

78.5 1 

1 

84.5 

83.6 

86.0 


In the countries considered up to the present the number of horses has 
generally diminished. This is not the case in Rumania, but even in this country 
the number of horses in towns has decreased (4) as shown below : 


I 

Number 

Number 

Years ! 

in towns 

in rural localities 


(m thousands) 

(in thousands) 

KJZl . 

I 2 I 

1564 

1 9*^9 . 

91 

1867 


A great number of examples of the same kind might be cited if necessary. 
It would be superfluous to enumerate the well-known causes of this de¬ 
velopment also the advantages of the automobile over the horse with regard 
to transport. On the other hand we will briefly describe the cases in which 
horse transport is superior. Bad road conditions — hard winters with much 
snow — places where cheapness is of more importance than speed — when 
much time is required for loading and unloading — when many stops are ne¬ 
cessary during transport — in rough country — for short distances, etc. 

The diminution in the number of horses has been relatively greater in 
large towns then in small. Dari,y (5), is however of the opinion that even 
in large towns the horse is often superior to the motor. 

Reduced to a minimum, the number of horses in large towns no longer 
decreases greatly (6). The variations in prices during the last few years have 
in any case augmented the earning capacity of horse transport in relation 
to the preceeding period. Thus Darly estimates the following variations in 
costs of transport in Paris for the years 1932-1934 : 

Horse transport: 

The costs decrease by 10.5 % for a one horse waggon ; 

» » » » 15.3 % » two » » 

» » » » 18.1 % » three » » 

Motor transport: 

The costs increase by 4 % for a two ton waggon; 

» » » » 6 %' » four » » 

*♦• Tec, a IngL 
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The variations in the;^e costs have naturally been greater in strictly agri¬ 
cultural countries and have often been increased still further by taxes and 
duties on motors and fuels. It is, therefore, not astonishing that in these 
countries horse vehicles consitute a competitor with motors and the railways, 
even for long distances, to such a degree that attempts are made to restrain 
this competition within certain limits. 


Graph 3. — Development of different sources of Agricultural motive power 

in the United States. 



1850 I860 1870 1880 1890 l900 I9i0 l9?0 <930 


One must, however, be beware of regarding this new advance in horse 
traction as a sign of normal development. The annual report of the Hungarian 
National Chamber of Agriculture justly states that “ Doubtless the new pre¬ 
eminence of horse transport is* not a sign of a healthy development. In our 
opinion it may only be considered as a consequence of the very difficult con¬ 
ditions of the present time. Owing to the fall in the prices of agricultural 
products, expenditure on the necessary means of rapid transport is not possible 
and the loss of time due to slow transport on the roads must be tolerated. 
It is the same phenomenon which had led to oxen instead of tractors being 
harnessed to the plough'" (7). 
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The preceeding Tables, which show the distribution of the total number of 
horses among towns and rural districts, allow a double conclusion to be drawn: 
the motor has driven the horse from the towns and the percentage of horses 
employed in agriculture continuously increases in proportion. The number of 
horses in towns has diminished to a greater extent than has the total number 
(in certain countries the total has even increased) and from this the conclusion 
can be drawn that the motor has replaced the horse to a greater extent than 
has the tractor. We do not, however, wish to belittle the great importance 
of the tractor which has revolutionised the technique of agriculture; on the 
contrary, we must emphasise the fact that, in addition to plant selection, it 
is the tractor that has played the most important part in the rapid and ex¬ 
tensive development in agriculture during and after the war, a development 
that has never been equalled in the history of economy. The rapid extension 
in the use of tractors also shows the great advantages of mechanical traction. 
On the other hand the development in the number of horses shows that the 
tractor cannot completely replace the horse on the farm. In the majority 
of cases it amounts to a partial replacement in that the work is carried out 
by both the horse and the tractor. It must not be forgtten that the tractor 
is a competitor not only with horses, but also with other animals (oxen) and 
agricultural machines (chiefly steam ploughs) which have been replaced by 
tractors far more than horses have been. This may be seen from Irig. 3 which 
shows the development of different sources of agricultural motive power in 
the United States. 

The data resulting from the re-assessment of farms in Germany show a 
similar development: during the period 1925-1933 the following changes were 
determined in farming as indicated in Table VII. 


Table VII. — Development oj various sources of energy in Germayiy 

from 1925 to 1933. 


Number of farm hor.ses. 

Number of horses for other purposes 

I)raii.e:ht oxen. 

Tractors and motor plou|[*hs .... 

Mills. 

Camions. 

Steam ploughs. 


1925 

in millions 

1933 

in millions 

Increase (+) 
or decreas (—) 
m % 

.-i 5 

3 2 



7 

0 4 ('> 


36.5 


: 

— 

30 0 

11,897 

j 24,118 ; 

f 

102. 

477.192 

1 240,510 j 

— 

40 () 


1 10.577 1 

4 ' 

339 0 

l,o 98 

1 0,994 j 

_1 


I 4 


Even if it is admitted that the United States are exceptional with regard 
to the rapid progress of motorisation, it must, however, be pointed out that 
this development, at least in broad outlines, is found in the majority of coun¬ 
tries although to a lesser extent numerically speaking. The differences are less 
noticable in the manner of replacing motor power in agriculture than in the 
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numerical differences in the sources of energy. Unfortunately statistics od 
this subject have only been assembled in very few countries without which 
the extent to which motors have replaced horses cannot be accurately deter¬ 
mined nor under what conditions this has taken place. As these data do not 
exist, we must have recourse to the fairly abundant literature on the subject, 
only a small part of which, however, is truely impartial and based on documen¬ 
ted information. The judgement founded on investigations carried out up to 
the present cannot be considered definitive as the period from the introduction 
of tractors (about 1920) up to today is far too short and, added to that, this 
period has included so many economic crises that the development could not 
take place in the way which natural circumstances justified. The insufiiciency 
of concentrated food stuffs during and after the war as well as the lack of 
draught animals contributed towards the rapid increase in the use of tractors. 
In many countries the trade in tractors was subsidised by the State and bene¬ 
fited by the publicity and excellent sales organisations of the industries which 
also contributed towards accelerating mechanisation. A reaction could not 
fail to take place ; in many cases the tractors were put aside and farming was 
continued with draught animals. Similar phenomena ma}^ be observed every¬ 
where, but their importance should not be exaggerated All natural develop¬ 
ments undergo variations and one should beware of forming judgements from 
the extremes of variation. 

Consequently, only an approximate idea may be obtained of the geogia- 
phical distribution of tractors owing to the said insufficiency of statistical infor¬ 
mation The countries where the greatest numbei of tractors are found are 
probably the United States (920000 in 1933) and Canada (105 210 in 1931) 
and it is also in these countries that the number of tractors has increased 
most rapidly. In the U. S. S. R. there are a great number of tractors which 
is increasing rapidly (about 35000 in 1929 and 281 000 in 1934) (9) and, accord¬ 
ing to Gi^adkov, inspite of their marked insufficiency, their use is 3 4 times greater 
than in the United States (in the U. S. S. R. an area of 80 000 000 hectares 
are worked with tractors and in the United States an area of 66 000 000 hec¬ 
tares). Tractors are used less in Australia than in Europe. (Germany pos¬ 
sessed 24 100 tractors and motor ploughs in 1933 ; Italy 23 600 in 1931 ; Hun¬ 
gary 3700 in 1930 of which about 300 function ; Rumania 4 000 in 1930). No 
statistical information is available on the South American States, but according 
to the statistics of external trade, it may be judged that the number of tractors 
is relatively small, even in Argentina. 

What then are the factors causing these differences in the diffusion of 
mechanical traction in various countries and what are the factors which result 
in a preference for mechanical rather than animal power ? 

JASNY (10) has analysed this problem in detail and has arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that it is in regions where there is extensive cultivation of cereals, flax¬ 
seed, soya, etc., in the large farms in the semi-arid steppes, that the greatest num¬ 
ber of horses may be replaced by tractors of certain dimensions. 

On the other hand, tractors of the same dimensions can only replace a rela¬ 
tively small number of horses where cultivation is mixed and intensive and where 
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there is a large production of farm manure. The results are most favourable 
almost exclukvely where the large farms for intensive cultivation utilise tractors 
as a source of energy in periods of intensive work and chiefly for heavy work. 

The distribution of work throughout the year has, in fact, a important in¬ 
fluence. When traction power can be utilised during almost the whole year, 
horses are most valuable; in farms where the work is concentrated into a few 
short periods and traction power is only required at intervals, tractors are more 
suitable. This is also the case when not much work is necessary or the tractor 
can only replace a few horses and when the necessary transport is executed by 
camion. 

The possibilities for utilising traction power are least in semi-arid continental 
regions where the winters are long and where only cereals, and chiefly wheat, are 
grown during the summer. These possibilities are increased, but only to a small 
extent, in regions where winter wheat may be grown, but not root crops on ac¬ 
count of the insufficiency of rainfall. This also applies to farms where a single 
form of cultivation is indicated for economic reasons. 

If the climate permits the cultivation of roots and a crop-rotation with cereals 
and other plants is required, the possibilities for utilising traction power are, 
usually, much greater and, in places where wages are low and the climate is mild, 
amounts [practically to continuous use throughtout the year. Complete mechan¬ 
isation of traction, however, rarely gives the best yield where the possibilities 
of utilising traction power are great. It often happens, how^ever, that horses can 
only be used to a very small extent, even wdien the general possibilities for their 
use are great. 

In these cases the tractor renders great service in periods of intensive work. 

The size of the farm also has a great influence on the introduction of tractors. 
This factor is decisive when it is a question of replacing horses by motors and 
chiefly in European farms. The estimates made by German experts on this 
subject are important not only with regard to conditions in Germany, but also, 
in view^ of the present situation, for conditions in Europe in general. 

Thus Brinkmann (ii) estimates, taking the number and average size of 
farms in Germany as a basis, that the « Capacity for absorbing tractors by agri¬ 
culture in German^’ is about 50 000 tractors ». According to experts these 500 000 
tractors could replace, under favourable conditions, from 175 000 to 200 000 
horses. For reasons of security, farming and distribution of work throughout 
the seasons, the replacement of horses will in reality alw ays be below the theor¬ 
etical equivalent of work. It must also be added that in many cases the tractor 
does not replace the horse, but rather oxen and steam ploughs. If it is estimated 
that, on an average, a tractor can replace 2 horses a total of 125 000 to 150 000 
horses is arrived at, including their progeny. These animals w^hich are replaced 
by motors represent from 4 to 4 % % of the total number of farm horses in Ger¬ 
many in 1925. The true development is far below^ this estimate. Instead of 
50 000 motors, statistics only show 15 859 tractors chiefly employed in agricul¬ 
ture and forestry. 

«*In any case a considerable reduction in the number of horses will not take 
place as the result of motorisation. 
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«The tractor cannot be used economically in small and medium sized farms 
which occupy ®/3 of the cultivated area in Germany. Even in the large farms it 
can only replace a small part of the total traction power which is employed for 
exceptional work in periods of pressure of work and which, for tjiis reason, cannot 
be utilised completely. The tractor serves to complete rather than to transform 
farming. The diminution in farm horses observed in the last few years is by no 
means due solely to the influence of motorisation ». 

This last observation may also be applied everywhere, with few exceptions. 
The tractor has replaced, up to the present time, far fewer horses than is generally 
believed. Its use has increased to the greatest extent in regions over-seas to 
which the above mentioned definitions of Jasny apply, but even there it has only 
an indirect influence. Instead of replacing horses, tractors have rather made 
farming possible which does not require animal labour. This chiefly applies to 
regions where it is difficult to produce forage on account of natural conditions and 
where agriculture can only development with great difficulty because of the lack 
of labour. The great advantage of the tractor for the famers in these regions is 
that it makes him independent of these factors; on the other hand, the use of the 
tractor chiefly depends on the intelligence of the available labourers and on the 
extent to which they can be instructed. Many failures due to these circumstances 
have been observed in regions where conditions were theoretically favourable. 

The tractor has not replaced the horse even in Russia where a rapid deve¬ 
lopment in agriculture was expected from mechanisation, and it has been admit¬ 
ted that the promise «to mount the peasant on a steel horse » has proved to be 
a delusion and that the mechanisation of agriculture has by no means rendered 
the horse superfluous (12). ♦ 

To quote the newspaper Pravda (No. 54, IQ34). “ Only a subversive 
element or a fool could pretend to the contrary Even if mechanisation 
was carried to a maximum and agricultural was saturated with tractors and 
automobiles, the horse would still retain its value as it is the horse which 
carries out the lightest work even in highly mechanised agriculture. The func¬ 
tion of the tractor is to execute heavy and complicated work. 

Analagous opinions are held in other countries. 

The report of the Director of Agriculture of vSouth Australia (13) diaws 
attention to the great reduction in the number of horses in spite of the increase 
in the area cultivated. While in 1920-1921 there was estimated i horse per 
12 acres of arable land, in 1930-1931 there was only 1 per 29.6 acres. It is 
true that tractors have replaced horses to a large extent. If it is estimated 
that I tractor replaces 12 horses, the number of horses should increase by 
44 760, that is, it should increase to a total of 228 289 which gives i horse 
per 23.8 acrea (It will be seen that even here the diminution in the number 
of horses is not exclusively due to the progress of mechanisation). 

Unfortunately, the recent craze for Farm Tractors has had the effect of 
discouraging horse-breeding in the State, and to-day, when they are most needed, 
good draughts cannot be secured, except at almost prohibitive prices. And it is 
clear that the demand for them will increase very considerably within the next 
few years, when the majority of tractor-owners will be in the market for horses. 
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and when horse farmers who have given up breeding seek to replace the*r 
worn-out teams. Hence, in my opinion, one of the main problems before farmers 
will be how to maintain production at its present level in the absence of a 
sufficiency of draught horses. It is fairly obvious that all costs of production 
must be maintained at a minimum, which should put out of count any extension 
of the use of tractors ». 

We must add a few remarks on the injiuence of mechanisation of the army 
on the role of the army horse. Under the influence of trench warfare, such as 
took place during the world war, a reduction in cavalry began after the war, 
but here too there were certain reactions. The new military inventions made 
it doubtful whether the next war would resemble the world war. The cavalry 
still has certain important functions: reconnaissances in wooded country where 
conditions are more favourable for cavalry than for aeroplanes. The horse can 
also find his way better than the aeroplane in the dark. In cases of pursuit of 
a retreating enemy the cavalry is more independent of roads and the conform¬ 
ation of land than mechanised troops, and, in addition, it can be used alone or 
in conjunction with other trops. Although many circumstances are unfavourable 
to mounted troops (gas attacks) cavalry should however be retained though 
in reduced numbers (14), and a demand for horses may be counted on even if 
to a less extent than before. This also applies perhaps to a greater extent to 
the artillery and army train. In spite of the great advantages of mechanisation 
for these corps, in can never be completely attained. The whole mobility 
of the army would be risked, the quantity of fuel required w'ould be enormous 
and armies w'ould be dependent on their zones of production not to mention the 
inherant difficulties of revictualling. 

, The army and above all the artillery can only be mechanised in entirely 
industrial countries wdiich, in case of war, w^ould be able to continuously replace 
material destroyed or deteriorated. The state of the roads is of primary impor¬ 
tance also the supi>ly of fuel amd the degree of instruction of the popxilation as, 
with a mechanised army, it would be necessary to be able to count on a sufficient 
number of recruits possessing certain indispensible technical knowledge. The 
budget of the arm>' in also an important factor as the creation and functioning 
of mechanised units costs much more than units using animal traction expecially 
when one realises that mechanised units become out of date according to the 
appearance of new inventions and thus have to be renewed. When horses 
are lost the loss is generally less than wdth motors, in fact, thanks to the 
horses in the country the army possesses a reserve that costs it nothing in times 
of peace. 

The advantages of the horse are that he can bear strain much better 
than a motor, he can adapt himself more easily to adverse conditions, and is less 
dependent on food and the method of feeding than the motor is on the fuel supply. 
At the time of mobilisation it is easier to complete the units utilising horses by 
requisitioned animals than it is to complete motorised units by tractors or other 
motor vehicles which often have to be specially adapted or transformed. The 
army should possess reserves of the necessary motors even in times of peace and 
in this way a large amount of capital is locked up. 
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The principal advantage of motors is speed,, bnt this can only be utilised in 
certain conditions (good roads, certain and rapid supply of fuel and spare 
parts, etc.), Motorfe are at present indisf)ensable to the drmy, but they cannot 
render the use of draught animals superfluous, chiefly for the artillery and army 
trains as is shown by the experience of the Italian army which suffered mpst 
from a lack of horses during the war. The same result was demonstrated in 
various manoeuvres during the last few years (the Rumanian manoeuvres carried 
out in the presence of the King near Sigishoara, 1931; etc.) (15, 16). 

With regard to this question it is interesting to note the communication 
presented by Colonel Guillet to the Horse-breeding , Section of the Soci 4 t 4 des 
Agriculteurs of France (17), based on information received from Japanese sources 
describing recent experiences of the Japanese army in Manchuria. It appears 
that the number of horses in the Japanese army, which had been lo 000, was 
obliged to be increased in a very short time to 50 000 at a time when the number 
of troops was hardly double that figure. 

3. — I^TFEUENCE OF THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND THE AGRARIAN 
POLICY ON THE TOTAX NT 7 MBER OF HORSES. 

It is almost impossible to under-estimate the influence of the post-war eco-' 
nomic development and the effect of recent evolutions in agrarian policy on horse- 
breeding. To begin with, the factors which have been discussed up to the present* 
(war and post-war effects and the influence of motorisation) are linked so closely 
to economic development that, as has been seen, it is impossible to separate 
them. In the second place the economic development is the result of so many 
factors differing from one country to another that it is not poSvSible to speak of 
a uniform and continuous influence. The circumstances are similar with regard 
to agrarian policy which also naturally differs in different countries and produces 
different effects. It would take too long and would only obscure the general 
outlook to examine all the factors of economic development and all the measures 
of agrarian policy in their effects on the development of horse-breeding. We 
must confine ourselves to selecting a few which have had principally local influence, 
but which are important in their effect on the general development of horse 
breeding throughout the world. 

If the general development of agriculture is first cobsidered in its relation 
to the development of horse-breeding, one of the chief transformations noticeable 
is the change in cultivated areas after the war in relation to those before the w^ar. 
The influence on the use of hor§es is very noticeable; the extension of cultivated 
land resulted in an increase in the production of horses, especially in overseas 
countries, if the tractor, for which conditions in these countries were particularly 
favourable, did not prevent or retard it. The co-efficient of the number of horses 
relative to the increase in cultivated areas was proportional to the possibilities 
of using agricultural machines dependant on economic and other conditions. 

This report is documented in an interesting way by the co-efficients in 
Table VIII indicating the number of horses per 1000 hectares of cultivated 
land in various countries. 
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For the pre-war period the figures concerning Germany and, France refer 
to pre-war territories (for Germany they refer to the year 1913); the pofet-rwat 
figures refer to existing territories (the territory of the Sarre is not included 
in'Germany)., 

^ Table VIII shows a diminution in horses per units of cultivated area, maxi¬ 
mum in Australia and'minimum in France where not only the number of hor- 
♦ses diminished, but also the cultivated area. 

Tabi^E VIII. — Number of horses per 1000 hectares 
of cultivated land in various countries. 


Countries i 

1911 

j 1933 

Canada . 

13.2 

12.6 

United States. 

19.5 

8.9 

Argentina.. 

47.0 

38.0 

Australia. 

37.5 

13.4 

Germany. 

17-7 

16.4 

France. 

13-5 

13.3 


The relatively large number of horses in Argentina may also be noticed. 
In this country horses were still of great importance on account of the type of 
farming, natural condition, etc, Motorisation has not made the same j)rogress 
there as in the other great cereal producing zones over-seas. The diminution 
of the co-efficient is small in Canada, but the number of horses per unit of area 
of improved land had already been modified On 100 acres of improved land 
there were: 5.23 horses in 1901; 5.33 in 1911; 5.12 in 1931. The number of 
horses decreased greatly in the prairies which where more adapted to mechani¬ 
cal traction: the number of horses per farm was reduced by 1.6 units from 1921 
to 1931, while for Canada as a whole it was only reduced by 0.42 units. 

In the prairies i horse per 29 acres was estimated in 1931 as against i horse 
per 20 acres in 1921. 

Table IX shows clearly the relations between the changes in areas cultiva 
ted and the number of horses in England from 1912 to 1933. 


Tabee IX, — Changes in areas cultivated and the number of horses 
in Great Britain from igi2 to 1933, 



Areas in millions of acres 

Horses, 

Year 

Area 

cultivated 

Cereals 

1 

1 Sown meadows 
j and grassland 

(in thousands) 

1912. 

1 

I 4»7 

6,6 i 

1 

17.3 

1 

1 441 

i 9?8 . 

15.8 

8,3 

15.9 

I 585 

1920 . 

15,4 

7.1 

15.8 

I 580 

1933. 

12,3 

4.7 

i 7»4 

I 052 
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From this Table it will be seen that the increase and decrease in the arable 
area, in the area cultivated in cereals and in the number of horses followed a 
parallel course. These values reached their maximum in 1918, following the 
economic situation created during the war, and afterwards decreased. 

In addition to the distribution of the land cultivated, the rationalisation 
of farming plays an important part parellel to the crisis which obliged the great¬ 
est possible reduction be made in the costs of farming; finally, with the inten¬ 
sification of agriculture, an attempt was made to make better use of the ani¬ 
mal energy available, above all by better methods of equipment {18), by uti¬ 
lising improved implements in order to economise power (agricultural mechan¬ 
ical vehicles), and by working the animals up to a more advanced age, Far¬ 
mers also tried to obtain the necessary motive power by means of a smaller 
number of heavy horses. These efforts had a great effect, chiefly in countries 
where horses are stall-fed all the year round or where pasturage for cattle was 
not extensive, as in these cases only a few animals should be kept in order to 
reduce feeding costs and also the costs for the labour necessary for the care of 
the animals is distributed over a larger co-efficient of work. 

Another result of the tendency to rationalise agriculture is that many farms, 
chiefly the smallest, disposed of their horses as the cost of their upkeep could not 
be in proportion to their yield without increasing the extension of the farm. 

Other draught animals, such as mules and oxen, w^ere often replaced by 
horses following the intensification of farming. Table X, shows the develop¬ 
ment of the number of oxen in certain coimtries. Unfortunately the statistics 
do not distinguish between draught oxen and cattle for fattening wiiich prevents 
an accurate estimate being made. Tliis Table, how'ever, show^s that the num¬ 
ber of oxen is decreasing which is, very probably, not entirely dependent on 
the conditions of the meat market which are less favourable, chiefly for countries 
exporting meat. The conditions of sale of fat cattle also influences the use of 
oxen as draught animals, as generally draught oxen w^hich have become use¬ 
less for this purpose are then fattened. The number of oxen decreased chiefly 
in the largest farms where conditions are more suitable for motorisation. This 
principally applies to Europe. It is also interesting to note that the number 
of oxen decreases, not only in countries which export meat, but also in impor¬ 
ting countries. 

Unfortunately the influence of these tendencies to rationalise farming can¬ 
not be expressed in figures owing to the lack of the necessary statistics, but it 
is clearly shown by literature on the subject, and the commentaries to statistical 
information on the number of cattle emphasise, in the majority of cases, the 
rationalisation of farming and the improvement in the quality of the cattle 
as being one of the most important causes of the diminution in numbers. This 
has doubtless been contributed to by the crisis in farming during the last few^ 
years and above all by the cereal crisis that, inter alia, favoured the keeping 
of horses which, being less costly to maintain, became a more serious competitor 
with motors. On the other hand, the material condition of farmers, adversely 
effected by the crisis, had an unfavourable influence on the horse market as, as 
has already been seen, the greater and increasing part of the total number 



Tabi,e X. — Number of oxen (in thousands) in various countries. 



(i) Oxen. — (2) Bulls and draught oxen. — (3) Draught oxen. — (4) Oxen 3 years old and under, — {5) Total number of bulls and oxen 
2 years old and under. — (6) 1920. — (7) 1918. 
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of horses are in the hands of farmers. It is even feared that the quality of 
horses is in danger as it has been remarked that breeders have often b^n 
pbliged to sell their best animals as draught horses and to keep the least valuable 
for breeding purposes, , ’ 

Among the innovations in post-war agrarian policy, it is chiefly the agrarian , 
reforms in the east and south-east of Europe that must be taken into consider¬ 
ation (19). They have increased the demand for draught animals by creating 
a large number of independent or semi-independent farms. The transformation 
in farms, previously let off in plots by the proprietors, naturally has not produced 
a great increase in the number of draught animals. In the States where the 
agrarian reform was generally of that nature (Finland and Yugoslavia) the number 
of cattle increased slowly while in places where the agrarian reform consisted 
mainly in the splitting up of large properties, previously farmed as a whole, the 
increase was ver>’’ great, chiefly in Greece where the number of mules and jennets 
increased considerably. In Esthonia, Lithuania, Latvia, Poland and Hungary 
there was a medium increase. Professor Seraphim bases his opinion on this 
matter on the data in Table XI. 


Tabee XI. — Development in the number of horses, mules and jennets in a few 
of the countries where agrarian reforms have taken place. 


Horses 

1913 

1922 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Finland . 

100 

108 

no 

109 

108 

108 

108 

Czechoslovakia. 

100 

— 

107 

—, 

— 

— 

— 

Esthonia. 

100 

121 

nb 

138 

M9 

138 

125 

Latvia. 

100 

95 

no 

114 

115 

114 

112 

Lithuania. 

TOO 

lOl 

no 

119 

M7 

135 

130 

Poland. 

100 

— 

94 

— 

118 


116 

Hungary. 

100 

80 

98 

99 

lOI 

102 

00 

Bulgaria.| 

100 

37 

83 

lOI 

— 

— 

— 

Greece.j 

100 

142 

181 

188 

i8(j 

^38 

— 

Mules and jennets 

1 







Bulgaria. 

100 

—■ 

140 

161 

—. 


— 

Greece. 

100 

177 

206 

220 

218 

1 232 



For Yugoslavia and Rumania the pre-war numbers of horses are not com¬ 
parable with the post-war numbers. Ihrig expresses (20) the effects of the 
agrarian reform in horse-breeding in these two countries as follow^s: 



X920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

2924 

1925 

2926 

1927 

1927 

1929 

Yugosla^da .... 


100 

98 

98 

100 

104 

105 

i 

106 

107 

108 

Roumania. 

100 

114 

121 

1 

123 

124 

122 

126 

131 

I3I 

132 
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As the reform in Rumania did not commence until 1921 this Author accounts 
for the rapid increase in the number of horses in this country up to 1922 by the 
great loss suffered during the war. The fact that the number of horses has not 
decreased since that date, but, on the contrary has increased, is probably related 
to the agrarian reform. The index-figures concerning Rumania also confirm the 
opinion,of Skraphim. The radical agrarian reform in Rumania resulted in a great 
increase in the number of horses and what is even more remarkable is that the 
number of oxen decreased at the same time, that is, a displacement took place 
in the categories of large cattle in favour of draught animals and to the detriment 
of cattle for production. 

The agrarian reforms did not only modify the number of horses but also 
their quality. According to Nicui^KSCU (21) the new small owners prefered 
a light horse (1.30 to 1.45 m.) useful also for rapid transport over long distances. 
It is, however, probable that this modification is also due to the fact that the 
new owners generally used vehicles and farm implements (sowing machines and 
ploughs) lighter than those previously employed in the large estates and that 
they were accustomed to feed their horses more frugally wliich is not possible with 
the heavy horses adopted by the owners of large properties. It may be supposed 
that the increase in the number of horses is really only a greater division of the 
of the sources of energy. If it is remembered that where radical reforms have 
taken place many private studs have been abolished, it will be easy to understand 
how, parellel with the increase in numbers, the quality of horses has so greatly 
deteriorated that at present it is difficult even to find army remounts (22). 

The horse-trade underwent a radical transformation after the war which 
had an enormous effect on horse-breeding in exporting countries. Unfortunately 
no international statistics on the export trade in horses are available, so that 
the modifications in this respect cannot be followed. It must, however, be added 
that even if quantitative information is lacking on the export trade not much 
could be learnt from such information and especially from the point of view of 
breeding as the exporting countries also often import. Sometimes, as in France, 
exportation consists exclusively of very valuable animals for breeding purposes and 
draught horses, while importation consists of animals of an average commer¬ 
cial value or horses for butchers meat. The German export trade is almost the 
reverse to what is generally noticeable in other countries and consists of horses 
for butchers meat. The surplus or deficit of the export trade cannot give 
an exact idea of the situation unless the average value of exported and imported 
horses is calculated and compared. 

In considering the structure of the present day international trade in horsfes 
in broad outlines, a great reduction will be noticed in comparision with the pre¬ 
war trade and even with during the years imniediatly after the war, the reasons 
for which are the general reduction in purchasing power and the autarchic ten¬ 
dencies which have made themselves felt in this respect perhaps more than in 
any other as, the horse is always considered an instrument of war, par excellence 
A proof of this may be seen in the export taxes applied by certain countries (23), 
with a view to preventing the export of horses until the number of horses des¬ 
troyed in the war had been replaced. During the first years after the war, the 
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objective was generally to not only arrive with the greatest possible rapidity 
at the same number of horses that existed before the war, but also to produce 
additional horses which would be required in event of another war. This pro¬ 
tectionism made itself felt in the overcrowing of the markets (24). 

Three kinds of horses were chiefly required: stallions, remounts for the army 
and draught horses. Countries which had suffered most from the war, such 
as Poland, Greece and Russia, needed principally stallions. Following the mea¬ 
sures taken for making up the numbers as far as possible, the export trade in 
horses was fairly active after the war. When the numbers had been made up 
the export trade in service horses decreased continuously and is today confin¬ 
ed to strict necessities. The diminution in this branch of the export trade 
in horses is doubtless caused by the annual reduction in demand (following 
motorisation and the longer and better utilisation of horses), but also by a more 
scientific method of horse-breeding which has tended to increase numbers in years 
when the proportion of foals in relation to the number of horses more aged shows 
a certain increase in the average age of the total number of horses and thereby 
a future demand. Compared to the diminution of the export trade in service 
horses, the export trade in horses for the butcher has remained fairly stable 
and plays a relatively increasing part in Europe. The figures in Table XII 
show the contraction in the export trade. 


Tabi,e XII. — Export trade in horses from Germany from 1912 to 1934. 


Yearb 

Importation 

KxporUtion 

(in thousiimls) 

(in thousands) 

1912-1913 (average). 

I 3 « 

7 

1925. 

44 

TI 

192O . 

19 

I ^ 

1927. 

15 

1 

1928. 

22 

1 

1929. 

20 

15 

1930. 

11 

21 

1931. 

() 

17 

1932 . 

12 

(J 

1933 . 

24 

0,1 

1934. 

22 

^>7 


Germany, which before the war imported about 140 000 horses and thus 
was the most important factor in the export trade of horses, imported, in the 
period 1926-1930, only an average of 21 000 horses per annum; but, on the other 
hand, exports from Germany were at the .same time so large that statistics for 
the year 1930, for example, show a surplus exportation of more than 7 000 hor¬ 
ses. According to Henckelmann (25) this only appears to show that the pro¬ 
duction of horses in Germany had become independent of other countries, as 
the exportation amounted to 90 % of the horses for the butcher, while the num- 
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ber of horses fofTbreeding and service horses remained always, on the same level. 
The great reduction in importation in relation to the post-war period is, in his 
opinion, less the result of breeding, properly so called, than of the multiplica¬ 
tion of horses ” during the inflation period. The subsequent development in 
the trade balance of the German export trade shows a great reduction in exports 
since 1933 which seems to justify this opinion. 

A parallel diminution took place also in other exporting countries. Austra¬ 
lia, which from 1901 to 1905 exported about 18 000 horses per annum, from 
1928 to 1932 only exported less than 6 000 per annum. France (26) which 
before the war exported annually an average of 3 100 stallions and 25 000 mares 
and foals, in 1927-1929 only exported an average of 1500 stallions and 7 200 
mares and foals. These figures diminished even further in the following years 
so that the total exportation in 1932 amounted to no more than 1934 horses 
and, in 1933, only 1153 horses (On account of the large imports of horses for the 
butcher and services horses France has, all the same, a continuous excess of 
imports). 

Belgium, which exported a great number of horses before the war (28 000 
in 1919; 42 000 in 1913) continued exporting after the war and in 1926 expor¬ 
ted 35 000 horses. During the last few years, however, exports from Belgium 
have diminished like those of other countries (ii 000 in 1933; 8000 in 1934). 

Among the South American States, Argentina had been able to develop 
the export trade in the most satisfactory manner and reached a maximum of 
more than 45 000 horses in 1904. Although exports of horses from Argentina 
has increased to a certain extent during the last few years on account of the 
war between Bolivia and Paraguay, the annual average is now only about 6 000 
horses. 

Tabi^K XIII. — Exports of horses from Hungary, Yugoslavia and Poland 
[in thousands) from ig2^ to 1934. 



1 1925 

! 

1 1926 

1927 1 

1 

1928 

1 

1929 i 

I 

\ 

1930 1 

i 

I 93 X 

1 

1933 

1933 

1 

1934 

Hungary. 

44 

30 

29 

1 

39 i 

^9 

28 

16 

19 

22 

13 

Yugoslavie. 

.S3 ' 

37 

42 

38 1 

37 

3« 

26 

20 

34 

36 

Polan«l. 

33 

48 

21 

14 

20 

51 

(_>! 

22 

17 



The development in the international horse trade during the last few years 
is shown in Table XIII which gives the exports of horses from Hungary, Poland 
and Yugoslavia from 1925 to 1934, these countries being considered among the 
chief horses exporting countries. (The pre-war years cannot be compared to 
those given below on account of the territorial’^modifications that have taken 
place). 

It has been remarked above that horse-breeding in the Scandanavian coun¬ 
tries was considerably’ stimulated by a series of favourable circumstances related 
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, to the war and 'subsequently diminished greatly. Tljie figures for the export trade 
from Denmark show this development dearly (27), 

Exports from Denmark, which in 1900 amounted to 15 opo horses, were on 
an average about 25 000 horses from 1900 to 1931 and reached the maximuqi 
of 96 000 horses in 1914. During the years '1930-1933, Denpiark exported an 
average of about 10 000 horses, half of which were" intended for the butcher. 
At the present time there is a constant importation into Denmark of light horses 
called <{ Russian » which are extensively used by small owners. ^ 

The greater part of the export trade is carried on within the different contin¬ 
ents; over-seas trade is small and is restricted primarily to exports of animals 
for breeding purposes and race-horses from Europe to Asia (Japan and India) 
and America and a few to Africa. Other countries outside Europe exchange 
small numbers of horses among themselves, chiefly service horses; their exports 
to Europe ate small (The number of horses from the French colonies in No|i:h 
Africa and from Argentina are descreasing continuously). In Europe the move¬ 
ment from East and South-East to West is at present the most important from 
a quantitative point of view. There may be noticed in this respect a certain 
displacement in relation to the pre-war period as shown by imports into Swit¬ 
zerland which is chiefly an importing country and supplied its annual require¬ 
ments in horses for the greater part by imports before and during the war (about 
7 :j). Annual, imports were before the war (excluding horses for the butcher), on 
an average 9 390 (1909-1914) the greater part of which came from France (about 
5 000), Belgium (1000), Great Britain (800), Austro-Hungary (500) and Italy 
(500). Even during the war Switzerland imported horses though in reduced 
numbers on account of the difficulties of the moment After the war imports 
varied and during the last few years have been maintained at about the same 
level as before the war. The changes in the origins of imports may be seen from 
Table XIV wliich shows the total imports of horses into Switzerland and the 
numbers from Hungary, Poland and Yugoslavia from 1930 to 1934 

Table XIV. — Development in tmporh of horses into Switzerland 
from igjo to 1934. 



1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 1 

1 1934 

Total importation .... 

From Hungary, Poland and Yugo¬ 

9 5 f *4 

n 505 

7985 

5 926 

S 082 

slavia . 

3 800 

3 315 

3049 

3 281 

2 440 


The above figures are sufficient to briefly illustrate the diminution in the 
export trade in horses in relation to the pre-war period. The retrograde tendency 
becomes more pronounced during the course of these years; quotas, prohibitions 
on importation and monetary restrictions have contributed towards reducing 
the international horse trade to a minimum. It is clear that this situation has 
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had a disasterous effect on horse-breeding in countries exporting the greater 
part of their produce. Szcitovszky, for example, is of the opinion that the 
reduction in the number of horses in Hungary is chiefly accounted for by the 
diminution in the possibilities of exportation. This also applies to other 
countries. 

The reduction in the export trade and chiefly the autarchic tendencies has 
also other results. The international horse trade was, before the war, chiefly 
based on the exchange of different types of service horses which were bred in 
the localities with conditions most suitable for tlieir production (28). At the 
present time almost all the countries try to themselves breed the types of service 
horses required which sometimes renders the types bred less uniform. It is true 
that today the demand for service horses is much less than before the war which 
also restricts the latitude for variation. 


As has already been remarked, this article must be limited to considering 
the factors which had international results on the development of the total number 
of horses and local conditions in different countries must be omitted. The com¬ 
plaints of a local nature most generally heard concern the insufficiency of subsidies 
from the State, the small amount of remounts bought by the army, the fall in 
the price of remounts, the exaggerated encouragement of motorisation by the 
State, the indifference shown to the recemmendatioiis made by owners of heavy 
horses with regard to the construction of roads, the slippery surface of modern 
roads, the heavy costs of ])roduction, etc. .\lthough a description of the develop¬ 
ment of horse-breeding in different countries is intentionally omitted, condi¬ 
tions in Russia must be discussed in greater detail. From various points of 
view Russia is in a different situation with regard to horse-breeding. On the 
one hand, she still possesses a greater nuinl)er of horses than any otlicr country 
and on the other, the decline in hor.se-breeding in Russia since i()2g has been 
so disasterous that it can hardly be e(|ualled in any other period of the histor\ 
of horse-breeding. 

The number of houses in Russia increased greatly up to and amounted 

to 34 million horses, equalling that of the pre-war period. Following forced 
collectivism a rapid and sudden diminution took place which was not arrested 
either by the (government programme for horse-breeding or by the newly or¬ 
ganised enter])ri.ses for horse-breeding. In 1933. the total number of horses w'as 
no more than i^.b millions; the lo.sses exceeded by several times, not only the 
diminutions in all the other countries in the world during that period, but also 
exceeded the total number of horses in the Ihiited States which, with it.8 million 
horses in IQ34, was the second largest owner of horses in the world. It would 
take too long to enumerate all the mistakes made and all the details of this 
disasterous situation. They have now been recognised by the So\uet Movement 
itself and efforts are made, by numerous measures (establishment of studs, re¬ 
organisation of collective farms, etc.), to combat this situation. The numbers 



of horses do not continue to decrease as rapidly as in the first years of collec¬ 
tivism, but, in 1934, there was still a diminution of about 5 % compared to the 
number of horses in the preceeding year. The trend of the curve of development 
has not yet changed and time will prove whether the optimism of the Soviet 
authorities is justified, or not (29). 


In addition to the causes for the decrease in the number of horses, the effects 
must also be discussed. 

The diminution iti draught horses has naturally decreased the need for feeds 
and a part of the feed provided by grass-land and pastures has become avail¬ 
able for produce yielding animals, or the production of forage has been restric- 
*ted and the areas available have been devoted to the production of food for 
human beings. A few figures are sufficient to make this problem clear. Ac¬ 
cording to Hoicsch, the horses in Germany consume annually 5.5 million quin¬ 
tals of wheat bran; 10.5 quintals of rye and barley; 55.0 quintals of oats; i mil¬ 
lion quintals of peas and haricot beans; 25 million quintals of potatoes; 130 nii- 
lion quintals of hay; 25 million (juintals of straws and other coarse forage. Gen¬ 
erally vSpeaking 18 to 20 % of the German production in starch value is trans¬ 
formed into energy by draught animals. According to Hicn'civELMANX, the 
areas cultivated for this purpose are sufficient to provide food for 10 million 
persons. Haxau (30) estimates that, following the decrease in the number 
of horses in Germany, 3 million (juintals less of oats w^ere consumed in u^jo 
than in 1925. Naturally all other kinds of feeds for horses must also be taken 
into account, also the average amount of grazing land utilised for horses, without 
mentioning the forage which, in general, is not sold and thus remains unuti¬ 
lised. 

A pamphlet of the “ Horse Association of America ” shows that, following 
the decrease in the number of horses and mules in the United States, about 18 
million acres are no longer utilised for the production of forage. This large 
area is now used for producing liuman food and has had a considerable influ¬ 
ence on the over-production of cereals and the fall in prices. Moreover, the 
farmer who no longer uses horses contributes towards decreasing the markets 
for forage. By replacing horses by motors the farmer has also injured himself 
in another w^ay; he has lost a part of the income derived from horse-breeding 
which contributed towards reducing the costs of equipment. He can now com¬ 
pletely utilise only a few kinds of forage and the manure is not so good. The 
markets for feeds and forage are also re.stricted and the need of ready money 
for farming expenses has increased (costs of expenditure on machines, fuel, 
spare parts). 

In addition to all these disadvantages regarding private economy, there 
are others which concern national economy: diminution in the national capital 
caused by the decrease in the number of horses, loss of work for labourers, de- 
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crease in the revenue from horse-breeding, less employment for horse drivers, 
less work for certain artisans and industries, as for example, farriers, builders 
of carts and carriages, harness-makers, etc. 

A certaiif reaction to these circumstances may be observed. Thus it is 
interesting to note that the Argicultural Bank of Western Australia, refuses to 
grant credits for the purchase of tractors, this decision being approval by a State 
Commission. In Argentina, there w^as no import duty on tractors up to the 
autumn of 1931, but after that date a duty of 10 % of the estimated value had 
to be paid, etc. 

When judging the advantages and disadvantages of replacing horses by 
motors, certain economic conceptions must now be taken into account, above 
all the autarchic tendency. At the present time the extent to which the require¬ 
ments of certain countries for horses, forage, fuels and machines are covered 
by internal production is estimated and whether the area utilised for cultivat¬ 
ing forage plants could not be advantageoush' used for cultivating cereals, etc. 
Here ari.ses a conqdexity of problems which today often produce an antagonism 
betw^een the points of view of })rivate economy and national and w^orld economy. 
It is extremely difficult to fore-see the future with regard to production from 
the international point of view. 

{To he coniinitcii). 

li. Moskovits 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES: (5) AUSTRIA (*) 

On account of the nature of the country dairying is the most important 
branch of agricultural production in Austria. Of a total area of 7 630 000 hec¬ 
tares, 4 030 000 hectares are utilised for agricultural purposes, excluding forests; 
^5 % of this area is grass land, and land cultivated for the production of forage 
plants. 

Production of cows milk in Austria may be estimated at 2.4 millards of 
litres annually, value about 625 million schillings. 

During the last 10 years dairying in Austria has shown a remarkable develop¬ 
ment. The number of cows, milk production, and the use of this product have 
progressively increased. Within a relatively short space of time national pro¬ 
duction has been able to satisfy the needs of the country and the export trade 
in dairy products has become active. 

This progres.s has been made possible by the natural and economic conditions 
and also by the standard of technical production. 

In addition, the favorable prices for dairy products on the international 
markets from ig24 to 1929 have encouraged the development of this industry. 
The surplus production which cannot be absorbed within the country is marketed 
abroad in the form of butter and cheese. It was predicted that the butter-making 
industry in Austria would develop to the same extent as in Denmark and the 
cheese industry to a greater extent than in Switzerland. This was proved to 
be inaccurate after the fall in prices of dairy products in 1929. With regard to 
the internal market, however, the fall in prices was not very great in Austria as 
the market w as protected by customs measures established in 1924 and thereby 
rendered to some extent independent of the movement of international prices, 
but as the internal market could not entirely absorb all the dairy products of 
the country exportation was continued even if the prices obtained for products 
meant selling at a loss. 

For this reason a great number of producers could not cover their expenses 
and, if the milk was utilised for butter-making, production, and even their exi¬ 
stence, appeared to be menaced. Consequently, the\' concentrated more on 
selling the milk in li(|uid form for w^hich they obtained a high price, thanks to 
the existence of [special institutions. The supply of milk in li(}uid form, 
how^ever became too great and the prices gradually diminished. 

In order to deal with this state of affairs numerous political agrarian mea¬ 
sures were taken which, on the one hand, were directed tow^ards stabilising the 
prices of liquid milk for direct consumption, and, on the other, towards indemni¬ 
fying producers for milk they could not sell for direct consumption A system 
of subsidies for exportation is included in this programme. 


(•) The previous articles of this series appeared in this Bulletin, i«)u. n (France), 19^ 5 » 
No. 4 (Italjg, J935 No 9 (Hungary), 1935, No.^ 7 (Czechoslovakia) 
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I. — DAIRYING SPECIES AND BREEDS. 

The categories and distribution of farms, and the number of cattle in Austria 
are shown in Table I. In this country 96.7 % of the farms are small or medium 
sized and occupy almost half of the total area (47 %). 


Tabi^E I. — Distribution of farms and cattle in Austria. 


Cal^on^'*' ol farms 


Dwarf ” farms (less than 5 lia). 

Small farms (3 to 20 ha). ' 

Medium sized farms (20 to 30 ha) ....... I 

Earge farms (50 to 20 lia).! 

Large estates (more than 200 ha) .| 

I 

T ot(tl . . . 1 


Area 

Number 

Number of cow.<% 

in hectares 

of cows 

ix.‘r loo hectares 


>(.7 740 

t>I ,0 

l 003 3 ^0 

^01 593 

31.0 

1 5 .^ I 304 

301 09() 

! 19,0 

I 001 712 

9 M 7 

1 9 .‘> 

>0^^, 7-11 

426.1 

I L 4 

i 

7(107312 1 

1 207 083 



The number of cattle decreases according to the size of the farm. 

After the war only three assessments have been made of cattle in Austria; 
on 7 March, 1923, on 14 June, 1930 and on 22 March, 1934. The data obtained 
from this last assessment can only be compared with that of 1923. In Table II 
will be seen the provisional data obtained from the assessment of cattle in Austria, 
including cattle, sheep and goats. 


Table II. — Compared data for the isi and jrd assessment 
of cattle in Austria. 


Cattle 

Cows 

Sheep 

Goats 


7 March i j 2 March ! Uata of 1034 
! compareti v^Tth 


*93 3 

j 

1934 

2 34 ^^ 

(>27 

2 I (>2 

1 209 

^74 

1 074 

203 

too ! 

S 97 

3 i(' 

497 

382 


1933 



ioS,(> 

864 

(12,6 

413 : 

44.1 

14(1 1 

85>4 


I. - Cattle. 

Among dairying breeds in Austria mention must first be made of the Pinzgau. 
This breed constitutes about 20 % of the total. It serves a triple purpose: meat, 
milk and draught. The average milk yield is rather high: more than 2 300 kg. 
per annum and the fat content is generally from 3.8 to 3.9 %. 
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The spotted catUe are the most numerous and consitute 38 % of the total. The 
annual milk yield exceeds 2 500 kg. with a fat content of 3.8 to 3.9 %. 

The grey-brown cattle of the mountains are chiefly found in the Tyrol and 
Vorarlberg with two sub-breeds: the Montafoner and the Oberinntaler. 

The Montafoner have an average milk yield of 2 800 litres per annum with 
a fat content of 3.8 "J,. These cattle are also very popular on account of their 
fattening capacity. 

The Oberinntaler is the smallest dairying breed in Austria. It is a breed 
with small requirements, utilises its feed extremely well and is very popular on 
account of the length of the milk producing period. 

Distribution of various breeds of cattle tn Austria. 

t . . ^ 



1 - T()\mi of 6 - coloiiml cattk* 

2 Spotted cattle, 7 - Piiiz^aiier breeil 

3 - Waldriertler breed. S - Montafoner bp*ed. 

^ - Murliodner breed. 0 =- Oberinntaler breed. 

5 - Berj^schecken breed 

The Murhodner and the li^ht coloured cattle of Cannthui produce an average 
of 2 300 and 2 000 kg. of milk [respectively which is extreniel\ rich in fat. These 
two breeds are both excellent milking breeds and are characterised by llie (pia- 
lity of the meat. 

There are also, in Austria, the Waldriertler, Bcr^^Lheckcn and Tax-Ziller- 
taler breeds. The distribution of the various breeds of cattle in Au.stria is 
shown in the accompanying plate taken from the article by Adolf v^taffk enti¬ 
tled “ Die Grundlagen der Milchvvirtschaft nnd die w ichtig.sten Milchevichrassen 
in Oesterreich (The bases of the dairying industry and the jirincipal dairying 
breeds in Austria), published in the Oesterreichische Milclncirtscluifflic/u^ Zeitun^, 
1934, Nr. 9. 
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2. — SlIEKP. 

At the present time in Austria, production and utilisation of ewes' milk 
takes a vSecondary place. Of the numerous sub-breeds of Carinthian sheep, the 
Uggowitz are milked and the milk is used for cheese-making. It is the only breed 
of any practical importance. The Seelander and Steinschaf are of small im¬ 
portance. 


- - Goats. 

In the Austrian Alps, and chiefly in the Tyrol, Voralberg. Carinthia and 
Salzburg, other short coated breeds are found, besides the Saanen goats intro¬ 
duced from abroad, the chamois coloured Tyrolean and IMnzgau being the most 
valuable. There are two types of the chamois coli:)ured Tyrolean goats, one 
with horns and another without. Of the Pinzgau there arc three types; 2 cha¬ 
mois coloured with and without horns and i horned, black type. Brienz goats 
have been imported from Switzerland in order to improve goat-breeding. 


IT. — IJOUII) MIIvX. 

The total number of cattle amounts to about 2.3 million head, 1.2 million 
being dairying cows. If an annual yield of 2 000 kg. of milk per covn is estimated 
(this figure being too low rather than too high) the whole milk production may 
be e.stimated at 2.4 millard kg. According to an approximate valuation this 
amount ma}' be distributed as follow^s*— 


Raising and fattening .... 

. . about 13 % 

-rr 360 

Liquid milk. 

. . » 30 ^) 

- 1200 

Butter and whipped cream . . 

• • >' -^5 "0 

— boo 

Cheese. 

• • '■ 10 

- 240 


Of the liquid milk, the amount supplied to Vienna (1.8 million inhabitants) 
is by fai the large.st. I'roin 700 000 to 800000 litres are delivered daily. The 
amount supplied in the Federal Provinces is as follows 


Jyower Austria.78,8 vSalzburg .2,qi % 

Upper Austria. 4,21 » Tvrol.0,25 » 

Styria. 5,43 »> Hurgenland.8,23 » 


Carinthia. 0,10 » Vienna (territorial area) . . 2,3 » 


Of the milk marketed in Vienna, 83 % comes from within a radius of less 
than 100 km, that is, rather a smaller raduis than that of other capitals. 

Delivery of milk in Vienna is organi.sed almost exclusively by central dai¬ 
ries where the milk is pasteurized. Pasteurization is compulsory in Vienna 
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also recently in Graz and lyinz and certain other localities in Styria. The milk 
must be heated to 8oo C for at least 3 minutes or to 63® C for 30 minutes. It 
must aterwards be cooled to 7*^ C. Milk for children is exempted from pasteuri¬ 
zation, as for this milk certificates are issued under very strict conditions. 

In Austria, the daily consumption of milk is estimated at 0.54 litres per 
capita and for Vienna alone at 0.48 litres. Comparing this firgure with those 
of other capitals it will be seen that it is slightly below the average. 

Of the milk supplied to Vienna, 600 000 litres are consumed in liquid form 
and the remainder is used industrially. A special equalisation fund, called « Aus- 
gleichsfonds », has been established in order to retain a certain relation between 
the prices of liquid milk and milk utilised industially. This fund levies a tax 
of 3 Groschen per litre on the price of liquid milk this sum being used in favour 
of milk intended for manufacturing dairy products. This fund also pays a 
bonus on the butter for export as the price of butter on the world market is 
much lower than the price on the home market. 

The organisation of the dairying industry in Austria is on a co-operative 
basis: at the present time about 65 % of dairy production is in the hands of 
co-operative societies and 30 % private persons. 

Dairying in Austria has been organised by Provinces and it is only within 
the last few years that the associations of the Provinces have united in large cen¬ 
tral organisations which include both private and co-operative dairying. 


III. -- BUTTER PRODUCTION. 

According to Stakke the total production of butter is about 2 Z million kg., 
of which 2; 3 is dairy butter and * 3 is farm butter. Among the Federal Provinces 
Upper Austria with 50 co-operative dairies and 85 industrial dailies, and Dower 
Austria with 27 co-operative dairies and 38 private dairies, are the most impor¬ 
tant butter producing regions. 

According to information from the P'ederal Ministry of Agriculture and I"o- 
restry, butter production in 1931 was 18 332 000 kg. This may be distributed 
among the I'ederal Provinces as is shown in Table III. 

There are four qualities of butter graded according to a system of 20 points:-- 

Taste. . . 

(Jdour . . 

Appearance 
Consistancy 
Finish . . 

The minimum required is; — 

16 points for butter of ist quality (u Teebutter »); 

13 to 15 points for 2nd quality butter (table butter); 

10 to 12 points for 3rd qiialit3^ butter (cooking butter, rendered butter); 
less than 10 points for 4th quality butter (inferior rendered butter). 


10 j^oints 
3 

2 )) 

2 » 

3 ’’ 
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Tabi,e III. — Butter production in the Austrian Federal Provinces in 1931. 


Federal Provinces 

Litres of milk 

for butter-making 

Butter production 
in kg 

I-»ower Austria. 

66 000 000 

2 640 000 

Upper Austria . 

2^2 000 000 

9 280 000 

Salzburg. 

12 000 000 

248 000 

Styria . .... . 

50 000 000 

2 000 000 

Cariiithia. 

5 3 000 000 

2 120 000 

Tyrol. 

2 5 000 000 

I 000 000 

Vorarlberg. 

I ^00 000 

52 000 

Burgenland. 

19 000 000 

760 000 

Total . . . 

1 

.158300000 j 

18 ^32 000 


Farm butter, peasant butter and dairy butter are simply names denoting 
their origin and do not apply to the quality, it is, however, necessary that butter 
called by these names should have the points required for 2nd (juality butter. 

Annual consumption capita is estimated at 2.65 kg. (1931). In comparison 
with that of other countries this is very low and may certainly be accounted for 
by the lack of money. 

The figures in Table IV give an idea of imports and exports of butter during 
the last few years. The maximum exportation was reached in 1931 after which 
it fell in relation to the fall in prices on the foreign markets. 


Tabee IV. — Exports and imports oj butter [in quintals) 
from 1928 to 1933. 



1928 

I 

1930 

1931 

193 ^ 

1933 

Exports to 







Germany. 

2 287 

7-'54 

14 73 ^ 

12 393 

7 081 

5 544 

Switzerland . 

2 60J 

2 770 

3 343 

469 

15 

12 

Italy ... . ... 

5 

3 

— 

— 

— 

420 

England. 

— 


22O 

— 

— 

4843 

France. 






1 000 

rotal . . 

4962 

10 028 

1 

18 649 

13 979 

7 007 

n 819 

Imports from 



1 

1 



The Netherlands .... 

J b 99 

943 1 

593 

2 707 

386 

88 

Denmark .... 

25b 

— 

1057 

1160 

2 071 

200 

Poland. 

I lOI 

571 

654 

2 778 

12 

2 

Total . . . 

8097 

4983 

2 469 

7097 

3637 

730 
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IV. — CHEESE PRODUCTION. 

According to information from the Federal Ministry of Agriculture and Fo¬ 
restry, cheese production in 1931 was 17 148 200 kg. and may be distributed 
among the Federal Provinces as shown in Table V. 


Tabi,e V. — Cheese production in the Austrian Federal Provinces in 1931. 


States 


Lower Austria 
Upper Austria 
Salzburg . . 
vStyria . . . 
Carinthia 
Tyrol. . . , 
Vorarlberg . 
Burgenlaurl . 


Total (exluding the Alpine cliee.ses) 


I lyitres of milk 
I used for cheese- 
I makini* 

I 

I 5 000 000 

' 5 GOO 000 

I 30 (jou 000 

' •; 800 oot) 

' > DOG 000 

88 500 ooo 
33 GOO 000 
182 000 

T 71 482 000 


Production 
of cheese in kg 


300 ooo 
500 ooo 
3 OOO ooo 
3 80 ooo 
600 ooo 
8 850 ooo 
3 300 ooo 
18 -.Of' 

17 148 200 


The manufacture of bard cheeses absorbs 85 of the milk (loo kg. of milk 
give about 9 kg. of cheese) and soft cheese 15 of milk (100 kg. give about 10 kg. 
of cheese). 

Melted cheeses have become of considerable importance in Austria. They 
are found on the market under the names of: cheese in boxes, cheese in blocks, 
cumin cheese, garlic cheese, etc. 

The average consumption of cheese in Austria may be estimated at 2.5 kg. 
per capita per annum. This is low in comparison with other countries. 

The cheese trade shows con.siderable variations both with regard to imports, 
which have been greatly reduced during the last few years, and to exports which 
have increased considerably as shown by Table VI. 

Among cheeses imported from Czechoslovakia the most popular are Brynza, 
cream cheeses of Olmutz, green cheese: from Italy; Gorgonzola, Bel Paese, Par- 
migiano: from the Netherlands; Edam. 


I. — Soft cheeses. 

Soft cheeses are chiefly made in Upper Austria, Lower Austria and Salz¬ 
burg and are as follows: Imperialkase, Yoghurtkase, Caniembert, Brie, Romadour, 
Backsteinkase, Scholossakase. Mondseer Salzburgerbrotkase; cheeses resembling 
Bel Paese; Tiroler Gold, Almgold; Landkase, Stracchino and cream cheeses. 
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Tabi^E VI. — Imports and exports of cheese {in quintals) 
from rgsS to 1933. 



1928 

1 1929 

1 

X93- 

1 1931 

X93a 

1933 

Imvorts from 


i 

j 




Czechoslovakia. 

15 lit) 

13 759 

13553 

12 597 

7402 

3898 

Italy. 

2 905 

2725 1 

2 772 

2 747 

2 190 

2 207 

Switzerland and Lichtenstein 

3 000 

3701 

3 517 

2855 

390 

153 

The Netherlands. 

2 638 

250^ ! 

3 53(> 

3 703 

2 361 

I 219 

Total . . . 

25549 

24 546 

24077 

23 800 

13 305 

8735 

Exports to • 




t 



Gennany . 

7 799 

7^54 

9 194 

10474 

8487 

2 288 

Italy. 

I 003 1 

2 234 

4010 

2 6 98 

2 oor> 

4 779 

France .1 

1 187 

585 

4 040 

5 <^28 

0^75 1 

1 9439 

England .I 

448 

4S2 

1 200 

113 

los 

23 

Trans-oceania . 

i 

735 

I 302 

I 2gi 

593 

I 025 

Belgium.| 

— . 

— 


— 

42 , 

262 

Switzerland and Lichtenstein 

68 

1 

31 ! 

145 

7 401 j 

20 1 

‘ 2 161 

Total . . . 

1 

10 260 1 

1 

12 078 1 

1 

19 380 1 

27 002 1 

18 844 

21 477 

^-- 

_ _ 1 

!-- 

- 
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Impenalkasc ib a Gervais type of cheese, but a Httle dryer, salted and can 
be conserved longer. 

In Austria whtie cheese is often wrongly named Brie. 

Yoghurt cheese is made, like Imperialkase, from Yoghurt milk. 

Hagenberger Schlosskase resembles the Romadour type of cheese. 

Mondsee cheese tn boxes closely resembles Munster cheese. It is also known 
as « Mondseer Schlosskase ». The forms weigh i kg., are 6 cm. in height and 
15 cm. in wddth. This cheese is very popular in Austria. 

The cream cheeses have only been made industrially on a large scale during 
the last few' years, this production having developed unexpectedly. In 1933 
the cream cheese factories of Tulin produced 600 000 kg. of this type of cheese 
which up to a few years ago had been imported in large quantities. 

Among soft cheeses there is a whole series of varieties of cheese prepared 
with acid milk and Penictllium, The best known are. those of Radstadt, Tyrol, 
the grey cheese of Styria, the cheese butter of Carinthia, the sour cheese of Vo- 
rarlberg and the cream cheeses. 

Tiroler and Vorarlherger Sauermxlchkase are prepared with skimmed milk, 
100 kg of which give about ii kg. of fresh cheese and 7 to 9 kg. of semi- 
ripe cheese. 

Tiroler CrauMse is also made with skimmed milk. The yield in cheese per 
100 kg of milk is about 9 kg. of fresh cheese and 6 kg of ripe cheese which 
sometimes shows moulds. 
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* Radstadter Schnittkase closely resembles the Tiroler Graukase. These two 
, cheeses ripen with moulds like Roquefort and Gorgonzola and are sometimes 
pierced so that the moulds may develop in the interior. 

r Montafoner Krauterkdse is prepentd with dried herbs [Achillea moschata and 
Achillea atrata), 

Karntner Sauermilchkdse is also called Steirerkase. 

Schmalzkdse is made in Carinthia with a mixture of salted curd and butter. 

2 . — Hard cheeses. 

Hard cheeses were first made in Austria in Vorarlberg where % of the total 
quantity of hard cheese is produced in spite of the fact that this region possesses 
only 3 % of the total number of dairy cattle. In the Tyrol and Salzburg, Em- 
menthal is chiefly produced. There are 422 cheese factories in the valleys and 780 
in the mountains, 86 % being in Vorarlberg, Tyrol and Salzburg. 

The principal hard cheeses are: Emmenthal. Halbemmental and Groyer 
(Gruyere) and the cheeses made with a mixture of milk are those of the Edam 
and Gouda types, also Pinzgauer Schnittkase. 

Pinzgauer Schnittkase (Pinzgau table cheese) is made in the Tyrol with a 
mixture of cows* and goats milk. It is a checsse wdth a low fat content weighing 
about 22 kg. and has a diameter of 45 to 50 cm. and a height of 10 cm. 

Halbemnienthal is made chiefly in Vorarlberg and the Tyrol. It weighs 
about 50 to 70 kg. and is a softer cheese with irregular eyes. From 100 kg. of 
milk about 8 kg. of ripe cheese is obtained and from 1.25 to 1.5 kg. of butter. 

Groyer is a softer cheese than Halbemmental, semi-fat, and weighs from 20 
to 50 kg. It is made in the Tyrol and \"orarlberg. 

Vorarlherger Magerkdse or Rasskdse, or Alpine cheese is made in Vorarlberg 
and in the Alpes. From 100 kg. of milk, 6 kg. of fresh cheese is obtained and 
3.3 kg. of butter. 

The Mischmilchkuse are prepared with a mixture of skimmed and wliole 
milk. 


V. — OTHER MILK DERIVATIVES. 

In Austria, the dried and condensed milk industries are not greatly developed. 
Condensed milk is almost entirely imported, w hile dried milk is at present prepa¬ 
red by the large dairies in Vienna. 

I?. Gasskk. 


Publications consulted, 

WiNKXER Willibald, Wegweiser fUr die Milchwirtschaft, 599 p. Wien und Leipzig, Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung Carl Fromme Ges. m. b. H. 

WiNKEER W., Handbuch der Milchwirtschaft, Erster Band, Zweiter Teil, 470 p. Verlag 
von Julius Springer, Wien 1931. 



SPBRI4NGBR Tibor, Die Krise der dsterreichischen Milchmrtschafi, 8o p. Verlag der 
« Alpenlandischen Molkerei- und Kaserei-Zeitung», Wien-Bregenz 1933. 

StAFFE Adolf, Die Milchwirtschaft Oesterreichs. — Molkerei-Zeitung, Jahrg. 48, Nr. 34, 
p. 896. Hildesheim, 27. April 1934. 

Staffe Adolf, Die Milchwirtschaft Oesterreiclis. — Molkerei- Zcitung, Jahrg. 48, Nr. 34, 
p. 896. Hildesheim, 27. April 1934. 

Staffe Adolf, Die Grundlagen der Milchwirtschaft und die wichtigsten Milchviehrassen 
in Oesterreich. — Oesierreichische Milchwirtschaftliche Zeitung, Jahrg. 41, Nr. 9, 
p. 106, Wien, 5. Mai 1934. 

Herzee Wilhelm. Die Entwicklimg der dsterreichischen Milchwirtschaft. — Ibidem, 
p. 109. 

Erler Emil, Lummerstorfer Rudolf, Haunoed Sepp, Hausler Josef, Schneider 
Otto, Die milchwirtschaftlichen Verhaltnisse in den einzelnen Bimdeslandem. — 
Ibidem, p. 111-123. 

Oeheer Hermann, Die Organisation der oesterreichischen Milchwirtschaft. — Ibidem, 
p. 124. 

Hocheeitner Albert, Planwirtschaftliche Massnahmen auf dem Gebiete der Milchwirt-^ 
schaft. — Ibidem, p. 125. 

List Anton, Milchwirtschaftlicher Unterricht und wissenschaftliche Tatigkeit in Oster- 
reich. — Ibidem, p. 126. 

Rosseer Rudolf, Import und Export von Molkereiprodukten. — Ibidem, p. 128. 

WEKiMANN, Handbuch der praktischen Kdserei, Vierte Audage. Verlag Paul Parey, 
Berlin 1933. 


“ THE PRESENT STATE OF MILK RECORDING THROUGHOUT 

THE WORLD 

In the article The present State of milk recording throughout the world 
published in Number 2 (February 1935) of this Review as an extract from the 
Monograph * Dair}" cow testing throughout the world the following modifi¬ 
cations have been found necessary: 

Table I. Column '' Number of milk recording organisations read for 
France 61 instead of 63. Column “ Number of farms practising milk record¬ 
ing read under France 1650 instead of (i) 1650, Column “ Number of cows 
tested read under Germany i 135 870 instead of (i) 135 870 and under France 

20 603 instead of (i) 20 000. 

Table II. Column “ actualread, under France, 24 to 36 instead of 

21 to 90. 

Page 100 T, Line 21: omit the words: and the semi-official tests in 
Southern Rhodesia 

Page 100 T, Line 26: omit the word: France 
Page loi T, Line 7: omit the word: France 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


BARI FAIR (ITALY). — The 6th Fair at Bari (‘*Fiera del Levante ") will be 
opened on 6 September. 1935 A. “Rural Village “ will be shown in which will be 
grouped at the rural activities, properly so-called, also the industrial activities rela¬ 
tive to farm products 

Among novelties shown will be a kind of agricultural shed invented by Ing. 
TriIvIvO which can b^ dismounted and transported. 


BOOK NOTICES (*) 

Achmid a.. Nutziierzuchtung und Kulturassen dev Schin'eiz. 76 p. Verlag von Huber 
& Co., Frauenfeld und Leipzig 1934. 

For some time nothing has appeared in technical literature on the subject of stock- 
breeding in Switzerland, though great progress has been made in this industry during 
the last few years. This small book on stock-breeding ancJ breeds of cattle in Swit¬ 
zerland just published by A. Schmid, professor of Animal Husbandry at the Federal 
Polytechnic School of Zurich, supplies a long felt want.- The book is written in a 
popular style and is easily intelligable to everyone. It is intended both for encourag¬ 
ing Swiss stock-breeders to make further progress in spite of the critical situation 
caused by the world cri.sis, and also for foreign technicians wishing to obtain informa¬ 
tion on the development of Swiss stock-breeding. 

In this book are first described the natural, fundamental conditions of stock-breed¬ 
ing in Switzerland and the distribution of the territory’ into different regions from the 
view point of animal husbandry. This is followed by a study of the Swiss stock-breeder 
and his specific qualities, also the economic conditions under which he works. 

Finally, there is a description of the breeds of cattle followed by a most useful list 
of authorities from which infonnation on stock-breeding in vSwitzerland may be obtained, 
namely; authorities entrusted with encouraging stock-breeding, agricultural and animal 
husbandry organisations, institutions for animal husbandry research, technical reviews 
on this vSubject. 

This work is profuwsely illustrated with excellent photographs of Swiss cattle and 
the surroundings in which they are found and contains, as an appendix, a map giving 
the distribution of breeds. 

S. T. 

La Milizia ForcstaJe, anno XII, 135, p. 148 fig. Tipografia Squarci e Figli, Roma, 
1934 - 

This very interesting report on the activities of the Forestry Militia during i 934 » 
XII year of the Fascist era, appears in the form of a fine book illustrated with numer¬ 
ous photographs and coloured drawings. 

This publication gives a very clear picture of the multiple activities carried out by 
the Forestry Militia during the above mentioned year on the mountain regions in Italy. 


(•) Under this heading are included short synopes of book received for review. 
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The Chiefs of the Militia have primarily concentrated on the essential factor, «man », 
by means of a technical, moral and intellectual training at three separate schools: The 
Officer Pupils’School at Florence, The Under Officer Pupils' School at Vallombrosa 
(Florence) and the Militiamen Pupils’School at Cittaducale (Rieti). The staff avail¬ 
able to the Forestry Militia in 1934 was as follows — 


Officers (including Officer Pupils). ... *. 355 

Under Officers and picked Militiamen. 834 

Militiamen and Militiamen Pupils.2,641 


The sums expended on the various works carried out in 1934 were the following:— 

(A) For the work of controlling mountain torrents and afEor- 
tation in the mountain basins on behalf of the Mini¬ 


stry of Agriculture.38 038 356 lire 

[B) For the Provicial Consorzi for afforestation. 3 972 788 » 

(C) P'or Forest Estates (reafforestation). 572 653 » 

(U) For other work — 

(1) On behalf of other Ministries. 77^^45 

(2) On behalf of Communes and other public admin¬ 

istrations . 2554424 » 

Total . . . 45017066 lire 


With this sum the following work was carried out — 

(1) Afforestation, planting 60 million young trees and 600 000 

kg of seed on an area of . i- 774 ba. 

The uncultivated surface planted represented an area which has never been 
arrived at up to the present and is equal to 14 times the average attained 
during the 50 years preceeding the Fascist era 

(2) Improvements to forests and complete refforestation o^"er 


an area of. 5 818 ha. 

(3) Up-keep and elargement of State nurseries over 233 ha . . 151 nurseries 

{4) Control of torrents {dLomsoxid walls) . 

(5) Road works 

(a) New roads, chiefly forest roads. 238 7 km. 

(b) Repairing existing roads. i ^3 4 

(c) New paths. 573 5 » 

(d) Improving paths . .... 82 4 » 

(6) Building operations .— 

(a) New buildings (small forest barracks) — moim- 

tain refuges — stables for cattle on Alpine 
pastures — npral dwellings — depots — saw¬ 
mills) . 5b8 buildings 

(b) repairs and improvements to existing buildings 71 » 
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. (7) New projects :— 

133 new projects for the control of torrents amount¬ 
ing to a total of.149 049 005 lire 

20 new projects of the afforestation Consorzi amount¬ 
ing to a total of. 3 I Ho 82b » 

15O new projects for the improvement of Communal 

forests ammounting to a total of. 3 865 481 » 


In addition, the Forestry Militia super\ ised and controlled the work conceeded 
by the State to private persons and public administrations. In 1934 works 
were carried out amounting to a total of 4 251 128 lire 

(8) National Forests :— 

During the year 1.934 total area of these forests increasctl from 255000 to 
2O5 000 lia. The Azienda tli Stato >» for National Forests is of an indu¬ 
strial nature as it makes itself resix)nsible for the standarization of com¬ 
mercial assortments. In this way, in spite ot the ver} low market jnice 
wood and the utilisation compared with other \ears {300000 ni ), the 
rt Azienda « has been able to balance its accounts and in tact show a net protil 
of 5 million lire. 

(9) National Parks :— 

The three parks already established are — 

(a) National Park of tlie (»ran Paradise, amounting to 

(b) National Park of the Abruzzi (193 1) amounting to . 

(t) National Park of Circeo amomiting to. 

The National Park of Stelvio is in course ot construction 

(10) Improvements to mountain pastures,- 

111 lyib -33 projects for improving pastures were apj>io\ed amouiitnig to a total 
of 8 425 510 lire and a total of 2 542 430 lire were advanced b\ the St«ite, an 
increase of 50 **'q over the jireceeding quinciuennial period. 

(11) Various activities.- 

Atforestatioii carried out 111 the Colonies tor the jiiuriiOvSe ot consolidating moving 
sand dunes and precipitous slopes. - Formation of the first forest survev legis 
ter ill Italy — Annual Service of Forestry Statistics - - Service of Forest 
Police — Administrative Services — Ivxhibitions and other iorms ot jiro- 
pugaiida — Publications — Declures - Special courses of instruction — 
Service of Military MobilLsation ~ Militarv training 

J^'rom tliis report will be seen the admirable progress made b\ the Forestry Militia 111 
ic}34 in all its branches, administrative, technical and militarv, under the 
energetic and able direction of the Commandant, I jeiitenant (general Ac.ostini. 


5(> ()()() ha 
28.000 ) 

5.000 > 


(k T. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY * 


Books. 

(reneral. 

Casc6n, J . Agricultura espaiiola. Antologia de articulos, iiioiiografias y coiiferencias. 
Madrid, Direccidn general de agricultura, Servicio de publicaciones agricolas, 
1934 * xn, 6i8 p. 

17k.ue CONGR^S DE 1,'AGRICUVrURE FRAN9AISE. NANTES 25-28 AVRII, 1935. CoUlptc 
^ rendu des travaux. Paris, Confederation Rationale des associations agricoles, 
1935 - 360 p. 

Country agent directory and hanx:)book. 14 th. Annual edition. Revised to 
Jan. 15. 1934. 1935. Cambridge, Mass., Wilson, 1935. 80 p. 

Marescai^chi, a. [e] L. Visintin. Atlante agricolo dell'Italia fascista. Novara, 
Istituto geografico De Agostini, [1935], b9 carte. 

Memoria de EA vSociedad Nacionaede AGRicuETURAcorrespoiidieiilealaiio 1934 
Santiago del Chile, Universe, 1935, 179 p. 

Ctvneral Igronomy. 

Menozzi, a. e T. Poggi. Manuale dei eoncimi. ed. Milano ^ Roma, Herticri, 
1935- 180 p. (Comitato iiazionalc per rmcreincnto delle coucimazioni). 
WiSMiiEEER, F. X. Geschichte der Moorkultur in Bayern. Mimchen, Reinhardt, 
1909-1934. 2 V. 

V. I. Die Zeit bis 1800. 1909. 216 p. 

V. 2. Die Zeit von 1800-1825. 1934. 397 P* 

Crops of Uwp(raic regions. 

AkERMAN, a. [och] I. Graniiaee. Pynlomindespaimnialsodlingniedsfirskildhaiivsyn 
till kvaliteten. Stockholm, Nordi.sk rotogravyr, [1935'. p. (Nordisk roto- 
gravyrs liandMcker for jordbrukare, i.). 

[The profitable cultivation of cereals, espcxdally from tlie point of view ol 
fpiality]. 

Keapp, JC Das Daiiergriinland. Wegweiscr zur erfolgrcichcn Bewirtschaftuiig von 
Wiesen uiid Weiden. Stuttgart, JC. TTlincr, [1934!. 152 j). (vSehriften uber neu- 
zeitlichen Taridbau, hrsg. von i’/ Klapp. Doppelheft 1/2). 

Pieters, A. J. The little book of Lespedeza. Washington, the Author, 1934. 94 p. 

Botany. 

Chronica botanica edited by Fr. Verdoorn. v. 1. 1935. lycidcn, ( Koch & Knutiel 
Gouda]. 1935 * 447 P- 

ForTSCHRITTE der Botanik. Hrsg. von Fritz von Wettstcin. 4. Band. Bericht fiber 
das Jahr 1934. Berlin, J. Springer, 1935. 325 p. 

SiEVEUS, W. A. Texas grasses. Classification and descriptioij of grasses. [San An¬ 
tonio, Texas], Author 1933. xevi, 782 p. 
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Plant Protection. 

ANNUAIRE DEvS engrais, des produits insecticides et anticryptogamiques et 
DES SEMENCES 1935/36. Paxis, I^es Editions documentaires agricoles, [1935]. 

Chappeuer, a. La lutte contre le rat muscju^ (Ondatra). [Paris, Institut dereclier- 
ches agronomiqiiesj, 1933. 72 p. (France. Tnslitiit des recherches agronomiques. 
Collection de monographies. I). 


11 orticulture . 

Oarcia R. a. La huerta. Madrid, Marin & Caiiipo, 1035 245 p. (Fuentes de riqueza: 
biblioteca agropecuaria, 20.). 

Kache, P. Die Praxis der Veredliing. Fiir ('lartnor, Piaumziicliter und Liebhaher, 
Berlin, Parey, 1935. 148 p. 

ZeiTCKMAvSSK OiiSTBAUFRAGKN. 5tc-8ieFolge. Wien, Agrarverlag, 1932-1034. 4 vols. 


Agricultural Tnduslrits. 

Dairy tndttstriks catalog file of equipment supplies and services ttsed by 
DAIRY PRODUCTS MANUFACTURERS. 7th- Stll. Annual edition U)34- 1935. 
Milwaukee, Wis., The (Jlsen Publishing Co., 1934. ^ 035 - 2 vols. 

IvAST Devon milk rpxordinc; society. Official handbook 1935. [h'^xeter, S. Lee., 
1935 ]* 56 p. 

Milk recording and dairvinc; 1935 F^dition Ofilcially compiled by, and contain¬ 
ing the 1934 Report of the Central council of milk recording societi(‘s of Ivn- 
gland and Wales. [Reading, Palmer Press], 1935. 96 p. 

'rwENTY-dTiiRD Annual report of the International association of dairy 
AND MILK inspp:ctors, including papers read at the annual convention in 
Boston, Mass. October ii, 12, and 13, 1934. Compiled by P. 13 . Brooks. [Wa¬ 
shington, I>. C., Roberts, 1935]- 289 p. 


Animal Husbandry. 

ArcinieGA, a. e FerRERAS G. Ganaderia vasca Bilbao, Artes graficas« Grijehno », 
1935. (Publicaciones de la exema, Diputacion de Vizcaya). 

V. T. Zootecnia. 1935. 466 p. 

British goat Society's year book for 1935. [London, Headley Brothers], 1035. 
179 p. 

Haring, Fruchtbarkeit und Fruchtbarkeitsvererbung in der Edelscliweinzucht 
in der Provinz Sachsen. Neudamm, Neumann, 1934- ”7 P' 

Hemelsdael, P. Contribution a Petude de la race porcine flamande. Paris, Le 
Francois, 1935. 14b p. 



IvAHAYK, J. et J. Mahcq. hes bovins. Gembloux, Duculot^ 1^35. (I^ncydop^die 
agronomique & v6t^rinaire). 

V. X. I^a coxmaissance du b^tail. 1935. *79 P** 


PoreRtry 

BrttNvSWICK. Forstverwat.Tttno. Mitleiluiigen 1033. Brautisweig, 1034- 


Various. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

MORPHOLOGICAL VARIATIONS IN WHEATS 

Methods of observation. 

The varieties introduced at the Central Station of Agronomical Research 
at Rabat (Morocco), also those already in cultivation, are subjected to a de¬ 
tailed examination and all their characters, even the very smallest, are des¬ 
cribed and noted by means of established marks. 

A ear is removed from the plant examined for seed for the following year. 
The remainder of the plant is tied up, labelled and preserved in special sets 
of pigeon holes in which are placed the pedigree plants of the proceeding years. 

The same operation is carried out each year. These plants from successive 
years serve for identification purposes and for keeping the annual harvest pure 
as well as for the study of variations. 

Independently of this study, which covers the whole of the varieties cultiv¬ 
ated at the Station of Rabat and which gives information on the variations 
previously observed in the same place, other studies are made of the variations 
taking place in the same strains in the various natural regions of Morocco and 
under very different climatic conditions, as at Verri^res, France (in collaboration 
with Maison Vilmorin). 

Every year since the founding of the Experiment Stations and Farms, iden¬ 
tical series of varieties are cultivated for purposes of comparison, partly in the 
Experiment Farms of Fez, Casablanca (up to 1931), Marrakech, the Stations of 
Sidi vSlimane, Dar Ould Zidouh, M'zouren, El Hajeb and the Trial Garden of 
Meknes, and partly in the farms of certain colonists under the supervision of 
the Regional Agricultural Inspectors. 

Samples of each variety from these different origins are examined and 
compared with a sample harvested at Rabat. 

Only a few examples noticed of the numerous morphological modifications 
will be given here. 

I. — EXAMPLES OF VARIATIONS WITH TIME (AT RABAT) 

The characters which most frequently vary are the thickness of the straw, 
the shape of the ear, the colour of the ear and awns and the length of the 
teeth of the glumes. 

The diameter of the straw, the compactness of the ear and other charac¬ 
ters of the awns, the spikelets, glumes and iimer glumes only vary slightly. 
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1. — Thickness of the straw. 

The variety B. D. B. 0156, which habitually had a solid straw, in 1923 
had a semi-solid straw and progressivly developped a hollow straw. 

The variety B. D. M. 016 had a semi-solid straw in 1921 while from 1925 
it has had a semi-hollow straw. 

With the variety 096, the semi-solid straw became solid. 

The variety 064, with semi-solid straw, after 1925 had an almost solid straw. 

2. — Shape of the ear. 

Straight ears are more or le.ss characteristic of the hard wheats 0134 — 
0162 — 0187 — 016 — 030 — 044 — 054 — 0150 — 0156 — 0162 — 0196 
— 0200. 

An elongated pyramidal form, square in section, passed to a short pyramidal 
form, rectangular in section, in two cases; a reverse transformation appeared in 
one case. 

A cylindrical form, rounded in section, became pyramidal, square in section, 
in 5 cases; a reverse transformation took place in one case. 

A clubbed form became an elongated pyramid in 3 cases. 

A cylindrical form passes to a clubbed form (B. T. 1572 — 422 in 1934). 
A tapering form ceased to be tapering in 8 cases; the reverse appeared 
in 6 cases, 

3. — Colour of the awns. 

# 

(a) Changes in colour. — The awns changed from white to blackish white 
in 10 cases and once from white to blackish russet. 

The awns changed from russet to blackish russet in 9 cases, from blackish 
russet to black in 5 cases and in one case from white to blackish russet. 

(b) Loss of colour. — Once from black to blackish white, once from 
whitish to white, twice from russet to white. 

4. — Colour of the ear. 

(a) Changes in colour. — In 4 cases the colour passed from white to 
red or reddish, in 2 cases from reddish white to red, in 4 cases from red 
to reddish black or black, in 2 cases from white to blackish white, in one case 
from blackish white to black. 

(b) Loss of colour. — In 2 cases only, from yellowish white or reddish 
white to white. 

5. —I/ength of the teeth of the glumes. 

Short teeth became long (Nos. 105 and 107), the contrary took place with 
No. 838. 

Semi-long teeth became long (Nos. 276) ; the contrary took place with 
No. 889. 

Wide glumes grew long (Wheat No. 960). 
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Inner glumes: 

A stipula appeared on the external edge in No. 263. A stipula disappeared 
in No. 266. 

6. — Diameter of the straw. 

It 15 cases it increased ; it diminished in only one case (No. 857). 

7. — Compactness of the ears. 

It diminished from average to small in 10 cases. 


8. — Awns. 

(a) Arrangement, — In hard wheats: 

The awns grouped in bundles were transformed into a single well spread out 
bundle in two cases. 

A well spread out bundle changed into a compact pencil shape in 3 cases. 

(b) Thickness. — Increased in 2 cases (Nos. 484 and 701). 

9. — Spikelets. 

Narrow angular spikelets opened (No. 687); the reverse phenomenon appeared 
in 4 cases. 

10. — Glumes. 

(a) Ratio length: width. — Wide glumes became long (No. 960). Wide 
glumes became narrow (No. 0179). 

(b) Length of the spines. — Short spines became long (Nos. 105 and 107); 
the reverse took place with No, 838. Semi-long spines became long (No. 276); 
the reverse took place with No. 889. 

(c) “ Shoulder — A “ shoulder " appeared in the glumes of No. 102; it 
disappeared in No. 526. The shoulder was only lacking on the upper glumes 
to begin with; was visible on all the glumes of No. 922. 

11. — R a c h i s . 

Becomes visible in one case on one profile; on two profiles in one case. It 
ceases to be visible on one and two profiles in 3 cases. 

12 . — Aigrette. 

I^ong hairs became medium (No. 107). They became long in No. 081. 


• Tee. 9 Ingl. 
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VARIATION IN THE AWNS OF VARIETIES: 

B. T. M. 0535 - B. T. C. 335 - B. D. M. 015 - B. D. D. 475. 

1. — Variety B. T. M. 0535, 

1923 Average awns (10 cm long), very resistant; yellowish white colour average; diameter 0.7 mm 

triangular section; very spikey, numerous, small spikes along the edges and on the tip; 
unequal, deep and clearly marked ridges; ventral surface very rough. 

1924 Same cliaracters as in 1923 except: section small: 0.5 mm; larger and less deep ridges, 

1025 Same characters as in 1924 except: longer awns: 12 to 13 cm. 

1926 Same characters as in 1925. 

1927 Same cliaracters as in 1923. 

1928 Same characters as in 11)24. 

1929 Same characters as in 11)23 except: longer and thicker spikes. 

1930 Same characters as in 1929 except: less resistant and more brittle awns 

1931 Same characters as in 1023. 

1932 Same characters as in 1930. 

1933 Same characters as in 1924 except: section smaller and more fragile awns. 

2. — Variety B, T. C. 335. 

1921 Innerawns only at the top, very short: 0.5 to 1 era: white, section triangular; small diameter: 

0.4 mm; fairly spikey; short thick spikes on the edges and at the tip; very unetjual, large 
and clearly marked ridges; ventral surface smooth. 

1922 Same characters as in 1921, but with inner awns all over the upix:r half ol the ear. 

1923 Same characters as in 1922 except: the ridges and tip are less pronounced and the spikes are 

thinner. 

1924 Same characters as in 1923. 

1925 Same characters as in 1922, but the inner awns are longer chiefly at the top where they 

measure 2 to 3 cm. 

1926 Same characters as in 1922, but the inner awns are thinner. 

1927 Same characters as in 1923. 

1928 Same characters as in 1921, but the ridges are less marked. 

1929 Same characters as in 1921 except: the inner awns cover the whole car and are longer at the 

top (as in 1925); measuring 2 to 3 cm. 

1930 Same characters as in 1925, but the inner awns are longer: 3 to 4 cm. 

193 X Same characters as in 1930, but the inner awns are longer and measure 4 to 5 cm. at the top. 

1932 Same characters as in 1931, but the inner awns are thicker. 

1933 Same characters as in 1931, but the ridges are less marked and the inner awns are more fragile. 

3. — Variety B, D. M. 015. 

1924 Aivns cover the profile and one face terminating in the shape of a pendl; blackish white; long 

(19 cm.), slightly twisted; average diameter: 0.6 mm; section triangular; short spikes, very 
numerous at the base, medium length and fairly numerous towards the top; long, unequal 
and very clearly marked ridges; inside surface smooth. 

1925 Same characters with regard to the awns as in 1924 except: longer: 2X cm; deep black colour 

ridges less marked; more twisted; longer spikes. 
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1926 Same characters as in 1924. 
ifj2‘^ Same characters as in i<)24. 

1928 Same characters as in 1925 except: colour lighter. 

1929 Same characters as in 1924 except: larger diameter. 

1930 Same characters as in 1924 except: fairly short awn.s (10 cm), smaller diameter; smaller spikes; 

fragile awns, partly deciduems, completely colourless. 

1931 Same characters as in i<j25 except: shorter awns (14 cm) and small diameter. 

1932 Same characters as in 1930 

1933 Same characters as in 1924, but small diameter. 

4. — Varieiy }i. D. C. 475. 

1924 Awns ccjvciing the jirofiles and one face ending in the form of a pencil; blackish white colour; 

length 16 to 17 cm; slightly twisted; diameter o.S mm; resi‘itant; section round; very spikey; 
rough at the l>ase; very numerous spikes but onij’ at the top, they are situated cliielly 
on the lateral edges and the cctitral tip, \arying in length (o.i to 0,3 mm), pointed, slightly. 
Fairly long and uneiiual ridges, but narrow and not very dee]) or well marked; edges and tip 
only slightly developtHl and fairly marked, inner surface smooth except at the base. 

1925 Same characters as in 1921 except- longer awns (17 to 18 cm); section triangular; edges and 

centml tip black {fwise darkei); sinkes moie irregular and longer, but arranged more regu- 
laily; ridges and tip more pronounced. 

192O Same characters as in 1924. 

1927 Same diaractcrs as in 192 except: deeper in colour and spikes irregulai. 

1928 Same characters as in 1927. 

1929 Same characters fis in 1924 except: longer spikes 

1910 Same characters as in 1930 except: shorter .spikes. 

1931 Same characters as in 1937. 

1932 Same characters as in 192s except: section round and colour deeper. 

1931 Same charactei as in H124 except: completely colourless (white). 

II. — VARIATIONS IN LOCAIvlTlES. 

Variations in localities are less fluctuating, more constant and more regular 
than the variations with time. 

In the pure lines grown for comparison in 3 very different regions in Mo¬ 
rocco, namely: 

(.< 4 ) High altitude (El Hajeb and Sefrou); 

(B) Coast region (Rabat); 

(C) Region with a sub-desert continental climate (irrigated cultivation) 

(Marrakech); 

the following morphological variations have been observed:— 

!• — Average weight of a ear. 

The largest and heaviest ears come from Marrakech, Rabat comes second 
and El Hajeb third. 
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2. —Weight of 100 grains. 

The high altitude regions (El Hajeb) yield the largest grains; vegetation 
is slower; the seeds are better nourished. The region of Marrekech comes 
next owing to irrigation. At Rabat the grain is relatively much smaller and 
lighter on account of blast. 

(a) Blast. — The irrigation at Marrekech prevents blast which is more 
prevalent at Rabat than at El Hajeb. 

(b) Spotting. — Though irrigation prevents blast it favours spotting 
of hard wheats. 

The largest co-efficient of blast is, in fact, at Marrekech; then Rabat 
and then El Hajeb. 

3. — Compactness of the ears. 

The greatest compactness is found in ears from the regions of vSefrou and 
El Hajeb. This character, however, is not constant and is chiefly dependent 
on rainfall during the year. 


4. — Colour. 

Loss of colour is due to want of humidity and an excess of heat at the time 
of ripening, but the black and russet colours do not behave in the same way 
in two varieties with different colouring as is shown m this Table — 


Regions 


Black variety 


Red \aritt' 


Marrekech . . Black ears, black awns . 


El Habeb . . 
Rabat . . 


Blacksh ears, blackish white awns, 
completely colourless at the top 
Blackish white ears, whitish awns . . 


Very light red ears, yellowish 
awns 

Dark red ears, russet awns 
Dight red ears, white awns 


5. — Villosity. 

The variations only affected size and length of the hairs of the awned varieties. 
Thus, at El Hajeb and Sefrou the hairs on the glumes are thicker and shorter 
than at Rabat, while at Mafrekech they are longer and slightly thicker than at 
Rabat. The varieties with partly decidous hairs at Rabat have very tenacious 
hairs at Sefrou and Marrekech. 

6. — Awns. 

The awns like an open paint brush at Rabat change into the form of a pencil 
at El Hajeb and a very wide open paint brush at Marrekech. 

The awns with average diameter at Rabat have a much larger diameter at 
El Hajeb and Marrekech. 
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7. — Glumes. 

(a) Teeth. — The teeth of glumes, average at Rabat, become shorter 
and less sharp in the region of El Hajeb; on the contrary, at Marrekech they 
become longer and sharper. 

(b) Size. — The glumes are larger at Sefrou and El Hajeb than at Rabat 
and Marrekech. The «shoulder » of the glume, when it exists, follows the same 
variation. 

8. — Spikelets. 

The angle at which the spikelets open is small at Rabat and a little larger 
at Marrekech and El Hajeb. This angle depends, in fact, on the development of 
the grains and the fertility of the flowers. 

9. — Straw. 

A semi-hollow straw at Rabat becomes solid at El Hajeb; on the contrary, 
the straw wall becomes thinner at Marrekech than at Rabat. 


10. — Duration 

0 f 

vegetation. 



The following are data obtained in the 3 regions mentioned above: 

Kcgions 

i 

; 1 

j Wheats 

From sowing 

1 to earing 

' Total duration 

Rabat. 

. . . 

i 

1 i Soft wheat 
, } Hard wheat 

116 days 

166 ') 

170 days 
, 192 b 

Marrekech . 

. . . 

i Soft wheat 
} Hard wheat 

108 » 

13 T 

178 > 

1 200 » 

El Hajeb. 

. . . 

J Soft wheat 
^ Hard wheat 

138 ') 

148 » 

, ly6 » 

1 208 » 


At Marrekech the period between earing and ripening is lengthened by irrig¬ 
ation. 

II. — Resistance to rust. 

For rust of the leaves the regions may be classed in the following order of 
decreasing resistance: El Habej and Sefrou — Rabat — Marrekech. 

On the other hand, for rust of the husks the classification is: El Habej and 
Sefrou — Marrekech — Rabat. 

Here too irrigation has an influence as it maintains a certain humidity on 
the surface of the soil which favours the development of cryptogamic diseases of 
the leaves even when the ears are not attacked. 
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III. — VARIATIONS IN I^OCAWTIES OE VARIETIES OF SOFT WHEATS 
NOS. 335 - 374 - 386 - 422 - 423 - 426 IN COMPARATIVE CULTIVATION 
AT VERRIERIES (FRANCE) AND RABAT (MOROCCO), 


1. — Height of the plants. 

Very important determination cannot be deduced from the length of the 
straw; it is generally dependent on varietes at Varneres and at Rabat chiefly on 
the distribution of rainfall during the year 

2. — Characters of glumes. 

(a) Length, — The length of glumes from ears harvested at Verrieres 
is only very slightly different from that of ears harvested at Rabat, except 
with regard to: soft wheat 374 in which the length of the glume is more than 
2.3 mm, the soft wheat 422, on the contrarv, has a glume less than i mm. 

The others only differ by a few tenths of a millimeter more or less. 

(b) Size, — The above does not appl> \\ith regard to sue. All the 
glumes of wheats grown at Rabat are smaller This difference has varied from 
1.2 mm to 1.5 mm which represents a diminution of ‘ to ‘ ^ in size at Rabat as 
compared to Verrieres. 

(c) « Shoulder ». — The length of the «shoulder» of the glume follo\^s the 
variation in the size of the glume It is shorter with the glumes of uheatb grown 
at Rabat except for the variety 423 where this diffeience ma\ be considered as 
ml, being only o.i mm. The other varieties show an a\erage of 1 min less at 
Rabat than a Verrieres 

(d) Length of the teeth, — Ver} little difference has been observed in 
the length of the teeth, it is identical in the varieties 386 and 422, the teeth 
are o.i mm longer at Rabat in the varieties 426 and 423, o 2 mm in the variety 335, 
and o 6 mm in the variety 374. The teeth are therefore, generally longer at 
Rabat than at Verrieres. 

(e) Length of the inner awns {from the 4th sptkelct), — The difference in length 
in this case is variable at Rabat, positive for the varietes 335 — 374 — 422 — 423; 
negative for the varieties 386 and 422. The inner awn is, therefore, on an 
average, longer at Rabat than at Verrieres. The variation ranges between — 
I mm to + 1.7 mm. 

(f) Length of the inner awns {from the top of the ear), — All the varieties 
have longer inner awns except varieties 426 and 386 which have shorter inner 
awns at Rabat, namely 0.5 and 2 mm respectively. The differences vary from 
17 mm. for soft wheat 335 to 1.5 mm for the soft wheats 422 and 423. 
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3. — Weightofthegrain. 

It is generally greater with varieties cultivated at Rabat, the difference 
varying from 0.5 to 1.3 g. 


4. — Duration of vegetation. 

The period between sowing and earing is much longer at Verrieres than at 
Rabat for all varieties, while the period between earing and ripening may be said 
to be identical. In fact, the total duration of vegetation is longer at Verrieres 
than at Rabat where it varies from 156 to 185 days according to the years and 
the date of sowing, while at Verrieries it varies from 225 to 300 days for the same 
varieties and the same years. 


5. — Resistance to rust. 

Generally dependent on the variety at Verrieres; at Rabat it greatly depends 
on the hygrometric condition of the air during the critical period of vegetation 
when the plant is in a receptive state. 


COXCUTSIOXS. 

To sum up, when a variety of wheat adapted to a given climate is grow n In 
a w^armer, drier climate the following modifications are observed:— 

Diminution in the average weight of a ear and the weight of 100 grains. 
Ivoss of colouring in the varieties with red ears and an increase wdth varie¬ 
ties with black ears. 

Increase in length of the hairs and teeth of the glumes and inner awns. 
Diminution in the thickness of the straw’ wall. 

Shortening of the rachis which causes an increase in compactness. 
Diminution in the size of the glumes and inner glumes, adding to the 
general impression of lengthening. 

Diminution in the duration of vegetation. 

The reverse phenomena are observed in the varieties adapted to warm dry 
climates when cultivated in regions with a greater rainfall and a colder climate. 


IV. — SI^MMARY. 


The minute observations accumulated during 12 successive years have shown 
that the organs generally considered to be stable have presented, in Morocco, 
appreciable variations according to time and locality, the most apparent 
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being in: the awns, the spines of the teeth, the colour and the thickness 
of the straw. 

These modifications are more or less marked according to varieties. 

The variations observed, in time in the same surroundings, are manifested 
in various ways without any apparent rule and appear to be determined by 
the conditions of humidity in the locality observed. 

The variations according to locality are more regular and consist principally 
in a constant, but irregular lengthening which appears to be determined by dryness 
and more or less in proportion to the extent of the want of humidity. The nature 
of the soil and irrigation, however, can modify the influence of climate in one 
direction or the other. Their influence is shown chiefly in the dimensions, the 
arrangement, the colouring and the various ornaments of the different organs 
observed. 

In a locality with poor soil and a dry climate, for example, the general height 
of the plant and thickness of the straw wall diminishes; the black pigmentation 
and the villosity is accentuated also the compacteness of the ears, the awns and 
teeth become longer; the awns become straggling, differences in section are shown 
and the spikes are modified; the glumes open more easily which is favourable to 
illegitimite fecundation etc.. 

These variations are sometimes so profound as to change the aspect of the 
variety. The biological characters are also affected, such as precocity and resis¬ 
tance to diseases (rust). 

These variations are not, however, hereditary, even under the cumulative 
influence of the same surroundings and the plants Recover their initial peculiarities 
when again cultivated in the place where they were originally produced. The 
secondary characters, however, (see «Etude de quelques caraciereh secondaites 
de Vepi )) by Em. Miege, 1930.) are preserved integrally in a variety in whatever 
surroundings the plant is cultivated, which has been verified in numerous varieties 
and in very different surroundings. 

Two opposite phenomena have also been observed, according to varieties:— 

(1) At the commencement of the introduction of a pure line, a general 
and more or less prolonged diminution in vigour, height and yields, correlated 
with certain morphological modifications, up to the time of stabilisation. 

(2) On the other hand, an increase in vigour, size, etc. shown by a kind 
of general improvement and heterosis which persists for several years or decreases 
progressively up to the stabilisation of the type that remains superior or equal 
to the original specimen. 


Em. MifeGE 


Director of the Experimcntatwn Service 
of Morroccn, Rabat. 
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REVIEW OF THE MORE IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 
ON RUBBER CULTIVATION ISSUED IN 1934 ♦. 

{ist Part). 


General ct^ltivation 

A short account of the development of new methods in rubber cultivation 
was given by Holder (i). He emphasizes the j)rogress made in selection and 
tapping 


Planting and nursery system. 

In tea culture the method of selecting in the nursery the largest and strongest 
plants for planting out is a general practice. Sleeswyk Visser and Vollema 
in Java tried this method with rubber plants (2). 

In January 1931. 100 of the largest nursery plants with an average height 
of 344 cm and an average circumference of no mm (group A) and 96 of the 
smallest nursery plants with an average height of 240 cm and an average 
circumference of 70 mm (group B) were planted out. Three years later, in 
January 1034, the two groups were measured again. The surprising result was 
that the average height and the average circumference were practically the same 
in both groups, viz. in group A height 829 cm and circumference 272 mm and 
in group B height 833 cm and circumference 262 mm. The original differences 
in the nursery have disappeared. Therefore no noticeable connection exists 
between the growth in the nursery" and that in the field, i e. the correlation 
between these two phenomena is small —... Nursery selection applied in 
the same manner as in tea culture, i. e. by planting out the heaviest plants 
with the object of obtaining a speciallj" strong growth in the plantation, will 
.serce no useful purpose (2). 


Planting distance and thinning oi^t 

Gonggrijp (3) gave information about an experiment with budded trees 
of II different clones, planted at distances of 3x3 m.4x4 m., 5 X5m., 
6 X 6 m. and 7x7m (the number of trees per hectare is respectively i,rio — 
625 — 400 — 278 and 204). The trees were planted in 1927; in 1934 records 


♦ For previous Reviews, sec Uiis BuUettn , N.os 6 and 7, i934- 
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were made of average circumference, average bark thineckss, number of tapable 
trees and yield. These were as follows: 


TabIvK I. — Results of the expertmeni of Gonggrijp. 


Planting distance. 

3 X jni. 

4 X 4111 

5 X 5tti. 

6 X 6111. 

7 X 7111. 

Number of trees per hectare. 

I,no 

025 

1 

400 

278 

204 

Average circumference (in cm) .... 

53 -f j 

57-1 

50.2 

(>^2 

i ^> 4*5 

Average bark thickness (in mm) . . . 

b 6 

7-5 

7.7 

7 9 

8 4 

Percentage tappable trees. 

N./1 

0 

0 

75 % 

01 % 

07 % 

09 % 

Yield m m kg per ha. 

4 <«> 


411 


205 


The records of the following years will be watched to get a reliable im¬ 
pression of the advantages and disadvantages of the different planting system. 

The range of variation in yield is in biidgrafts of the same clone, of course, 
considerably smaller than in seedlings of the same tree. Thus thinning out 
according to the yield is a more efficient practice with seedlings than with 
budgrafts. Cramer (4) points out that the average yield of clonal seeds (i e 
seeds of the same tree or of the same clone) is generally lower than that of the 
budgrafts of one clone, but the 25 per cent best seedlings give a higher yield 
than the 25 per cent budgrafts, in consequence of the wider range of variation 
in the seedlings. If it is therefore possible to thin out the clonal seedlings 
in such a way that only the 25 percent best ones are retained, it will be more 
profitable to plant clonal seeds than budgrafts. Cramer thinks that it may 
be possible to carry out such a scheme, at least approximately. He proposes 
to try it in the following way. About 300 trees will be planted per acre (« c. 
750 per hectare), for instance at a distance of 10 by 15 feet. ** As soon as the 
seedlings are developping into true trees, let us say after three years, we would 
submit them to an experimental tapping. Mr. Mann of the R R. I in Kuala 
Irumpur has shown, that when we tap the trees for ten days and measure the 
yield for the last five days, we have a true measure for their productivity. We 
can rest them again for half a year and apply then a second tapping test 
According to these two test the poorest yielderscan at this stage be removed, say 
20 to 25 per cent of the total number of trees. Repeating continuously the 
selective thinning out during our further commercial tapping we can arrive at 
a final stand for the old rubber of say 70 trees per acre 25 per cent of the 
original stand (Cramer). The author confesses that in thinning out we cannot 
go by yield alone, too large open spaces must be avoided, and so we will never 
succeed in having only our very best 25 per cent, but he thinks it possible that 
the trees kept will correspond to say the 30 per cent highest class and give a 
yield higher that that of the budded trees. 

Instructive graphs of the production of seedlings and of budgrafts before and 
after thinning out 50 per cent of the trees by removing the poorest yielders 
were given by Marchae (5). 
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Interplanting. 

Different rubber-estates in Java made a trial with soya-beans as a catchcrop 
in young rubberfields. The Rubber Experiment vStation also carried out an 
experimental planting in a series of plots. Vollema published a report on 
these experiments (6). 

On three of the six plantations the soya-crop was altogether a failure with 
practically no yield, on the three other estates the yield was respectively loo kg, 
200 kg and 837 kg per ha; in the experimental field of the P^xperiment Station 
a yield of 400 kg per ha was obtained. The author draws the following conclusions 
from these experiments: the soya-bean is not a strong plant, it requires a porous 
soil, is liable to attacks by insect pests, especially by the Agromyza fly, and to 
it growth being hindered by the shade of the trees, it is easily damaged by 
drought during the period of growth and b^^ rain at the time of ripening; as 
a catch crop in young Hevea fields it can only give satisfaction in level, open, 
young rubberfields on a porous soil and in a climate with a pronounced dry 
reason; it can only be planted once a year, viz. at the end of the rainy season, 
so that the crop ripens in the dr\’ season. 


XTPKEEP OF THE PLANTATION, MANURING AND GREENMANURING. 

Van Hb:usden (7) discussed the different systems of upkeep of the fields. 

The clean weeding system was long adhered to in Malaya, and the change 
into the Birkmoose or forestry system was a sudden one and was, it may be 
said, a revolution. In the Netherlands-lndies the evolution in the methods 
of upkeep was a more gradual one; clean weeding was given up many years 
ago and was replaced by the application of soil preserving leguminous plants, 
a system which was after wards more or less gradually converted into a moderate 
forestry system with many variations from a modified covercrop system, in 
which the leguminous plants play the main role and non-injurions weeds are 
allowed to grow, to a true forestry system in which the leguminous plants 
play a less important role. 

What the ideal undergrowth is in rubbei-fields it is not easy to say, but 
it has become apparent that, in judging the effect of a special plant, we have 
to take into consideration the part above the soil as well as the roots in other 
words, the ideal plant must have a well developped system of branches and leaves, 
in order to shade the soil and to afford a humus yielding layer of leaves and it 
must have a root system which will not interfere with the rubber trees. In the 
last few years we have begun to attach more importance to the last mentioned 
requirement and to watch, more closely the intercrops from the view point of 
root competition. Intercrops, considered hithertoo as being only useful, have 
been found to exercise under special circumstances a growth-retarding influence. 
The experiments of Sanderson and Haines in Malaya have demonstrated that 
leguminous plants, which may have an excellent influence in old rubber fields. 
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have sometimes a growth retarding effect in young fields, as a consequence of 
root competition. . 

It is in view of these facts that vak Heusden advised leaving* the soil 
after the clearing of the forest for a few years uncovered, at least if there are 
no special reasons for planting cover plants, such as if there is a great risk of soil 
erosion, and in this case the planting of*a cover crop immediately after the clear¬ 
ing of the land is indicated. Two plants are at present much used for this 
purpose, viz. Mimosa invisa and Momordtca charantia.. They are often sown 
together; the advantage of this combination is that, if the Mimosa dies off in 
the dry season, the Momordica takes its place, while in the wet season Mimosa 
develops again and suppresses the Momordica, The soil improving qualities 
of the two plants combined is greatly recommended. 

H01.DER (i) also supports the planting of Mimosa invisa as a cover, imme¬ 
diately after the preparation of the land, on forest land as well as on alang- 
alang land. 

In employing shrubby leguminous plants, root competition is more to be 
feared thah in employing creeping ones, but nevertheless van Heusden considers 
that Leucaena glauca, and also Tephrosia Candida and Crotalaria anagyroides, 
are under certaint circumstances not to be rejected, on account of their great 
soil improving qualities. 

The undergrowth, which develops spontaneously when the forestry sy.stem 
is applied, differs greatly on different plantations; it depends on the original 
character of the soil and the way in which the soil has been managed. The 
plants, w^hich prevail in the undergrowth on the plantations in Java, are in most 
cases Melastoma malahathricum, wild banana, different species of Ficus, Achrasma 
megalocheilos, and a Merremia-specieh] //^v^a-seedlings also appear generally 
most abundantly; grasses are always present but they generally play a secondary 
r 61 e. In fields where such a vegetation appears the only attention necessary 
seems to be to keep the vegetation low. Exact experiments to decide what 
is the influence on the growth of the rubber trees are still lacking, but the general 
opinion seems to be that such a vegetation has a good effect on the growth 
of the rubber, provided that a regular mixture of different species is present, 
no special one predominating. In cases where luxurious vegetation of grasses 
develops, it is absolutely necessary to suppress it. The author suggests using 
for this purpose the green manure plant Centrosema puhensccs giving it an 
opportunity to climb, for instance, by placing sticks, or applying mineral 
manures. 

The question of obtaining a suitable undergrowth by applying the * ‘ forestry 
method of cultivation on Malayan plantations was discussed by Haines. The 
difficulty is, that in many cases - and especially on soils which have deterio¬ 
rated - the natural growth mostly or wholly consists of undesirable weeds. 

To meet this unsatisfactory condition, a system of interplanting leguminous 
shrubs or even trees has been applied succesfuUy in Java and Sumatra. In 
Malaya this has not been done, because in tliis country the deteriorated soils 
do not allow a satisfactory growth of leguminous plants. The system to be 
followed here - as described by Haines - is to let all the we^s grow at first 
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and, as these weeds belong mostly to the class of undesirable, ones, to apply a 
careful control, gradually removing the worst and leaving the less noxious ones. 

On poor soils, or soils deteriorated by soil erosion, the commonest weed, 
which generally predominates, is bracken {Gleichenia linearis). Another very 
common weed on such soils, especially on the more acid and heavier soils, 
is stagmoss [Lycopodium cernuum). These weeds are allowed as a first stage 
of the development of undergrowth, but they are not allowed to remain alone 
for long, and after somfe time they are beaten down regularly, until seedlings 
of other , plants begin to appear. When this stage has been reached, selective 
weeding must be applied. In the beginning this takes the form of pulling 
hway stagmoss or beating down bracken away from shrub seedlings so that 
the latter have a good chance to survive. Then for one or two rounds these 
shrubs can be slashed or pruned at from i to 3 feet from the ground to induce 
a spreading habit of growth and to keep the line of vision clear. Finally the 
.shrubs of larger growth (say i inch diameter stem and upwards) are taken out. 

^ As regards the way to deal with the debris, Haini$s considers the ideal pro¬ 
cedure to leave it until it has lost all springiness, then to crush it so “ that it 
breaks up and is close to the soil '‘In the case of large amounts of bracken 
from clearing operations, it is preferable to bring tliis crushed material into 
heaps (or contour bunds) so that moisture is retained. Alternatively it may 
be placed in silt pits 

Under the weeds, which must be condemned, the author mentions grasses 
of a tufty growth such as carpet grass (Axonopus conipressus) and those of 
great vigour like Ischacmum muticum, common in coastal districts. Also the 
sedge (Selena multifoliata) is usually removed. In a sluut article (9) Akhurst 
described the successful apjJication of slashing dowui the stagmoss and the 
“ Singapore rhodondendron '' [Melasioma polya^tilitim). It was found that after 
this operation a number of other jungle plants were sprouting underneath and 
with the removal of the undergrowth these flourished quite w^ell. The appear¬ 
ance of wild game in the rubber fields is one of the drawbacks of the “ fores¬ 
try system In West Java a serious case of damage by porcupines [Hystrix 
javanica) w^as recorded (10). On the Miramare estate these animals destroyed 
the bark of some 15 % of the rubber trees, eating it aw^ay all round, from the 
soil level up to a height of some 60 cm. 

A contribution to our still inadequate knowledge of the influence of green- 
manuring plants was afforded in the progress report of Gonggritp (3) in which 
the experiments in the Kxperimental Gardens, l^)lonia (Medan, v^umatra) are 
described. 

At the of end 1927 budgrafts of different Avros clones were .subjected to 
a trial. In b series of plots the following systems were tried. 

(a) a cover of Calopogonium, Puerana, Mimosa and Centroscma]\ 

(d) as before, but the cover w'as buried every year until May 1932; 

(c) no cover, regularly weeded until May i()32, w'hen a mixed under- 

grow^th developed; 

(d) Leucaena glauca interplanted; 

(e) clean weeded; 
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(/) clean weeded and manured every year with sulphate of ammonia 
{3 kg per tree in 5 years). 

The soil is sandy clay. In July 1934 the average circumference of the 
trees was exactly the same in the plots (a), (6), (e), and (/), viz. 69 cm., it 
was 68 cm in the plots (rf),.and 56 in the plots (c). It is thus apparent that 
on these fertile soils no effect whatever was obtained from the application of 
green manuring plants (a), (6), {d), nor from sulfate of ^ammonia (/); the 
grass in (c) had a retarding effect so that in 1932 the circumference of the trees 
was 79 % of that of the trees in the plots {a), but after a mixed under¬ 
growth was allowed to grow up (in 1932) the growth of the trees increased 
so that in 1934 the of the circumference was 81 %. 

Westerop (ii) discussed the application of mineral manures and men¬ 
tioned different cases in which a good effect was obtained. 


Tapping. 

As Sharp (12) pointed out, we are still rather ignorant about the correct 
proportion between the period of tapping and the period of rest in the ABC, 
systems and also about the proper length of the tapping period. Generally 
the proportion 2 (tapping period) to i (period of rest) is adopted but we are 
by no means sure that this gives the best results. The same two questions 
about length and proportion of the periods of tapping and rest arise in the 
so called double three or Sunderland system. The experiments and inve¬ 
stigations on which Sharp reported are a contribution to greater knowledge 
of these questions. These experiments were the following: 

A .series of 8 different tapping systems was carried out on Seven Miles Instate 
(Malaya): 

(a) ABC-system (i. e. the period of resting is twice the tapping period) 

with 3 months alternate-daily tapping against 6 months rest; 

(b) the same, but 5 months against 10 months; 

(c) the same, but 7 months against 14 months; 

(d) Sunderland-system (two cuts on opposite sides tapped every third 

day) 3 months tapping, 3 months rest; 

(e) the same but 5 months tapping, 5 months rest; 

(/) the same but 7 months tapping, 7 months rest; 

(g) double four system (two cuts on opposite sides tapped every fourth 
day); 

(A) alternate daily tapping. 

' These 8 plots were repeated 6 times. 

If it is assumed that there are 360 tapping days in a year, each tree is 
tapped in the plots (a), (b), (c), on 120 days with one cut, in the plots (d), 
(e), (/), on 60 days with two cuts, in plot (g), on 90 days with two cuts, in 
plot (A), on 180 days with one cut; thus the trees of plots (a), (6), (c), (d) 
and (/), receive 120 cuts in a year, the trees of plots (g) and (A), receive 180 
cuts. 
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The total bark consumption in one month was 6 inches in the ABC tapp¬ 
ing, 8 inches in the Sunderland system and 9 inches in the " double four ” 
and the " alternate daily ” systems. The yield obtained per acre (in dry rub¬ 
ber was as follows percentage indicated of the yield obtained in the plots (g): 
{a) (ABC 6—3), 527, 4 lbs ( 74>5 %)—(^) (ABC 10—5), 514,9 lbs (72,7%)— 
(c) (ABC 14—7) 489,3 lbs (69,1 %)—(d) (Sunderland 3—3), 429,5 lbs (60,7 %)— 
(e) Sunderland 5—5), 467,9 lbs (66,1 %)—(/) (Sunderland 7—7) 427,9 lbs (60,4 %— 
{^) (Double-four) 800,1 lbs (113 %)— (h) (alternate-daily) 707,9 lbs (100 %). 

A very instructive graph is given by Sharp of monthly yields of the diffe¬ 
rent plots as percentages of the alternate-daily system. The results men- 
tionned, combined with the results of the tapping costs are summarized as 
follow s : 

(1) The ABC tapping systems show a loss of 28 % of crop and a saving 
of 8 % in tapping costs. 

(2) The Sunderland system shows a loss of 38 per cent and a saving 
in tapping costs of ii %; 

(3) The double-four system shows no loss in crop but a saving in 
tapping costs of 25 % duration. 

(4) The increase of the periods of rest and tapping above 3 months 
did not give an increase in yield. 

In a lecture (13) Sharp commented on the results of the experiments on Seventh 
Mile Estate, combined wdth results of ABC - Sunderland - and double 4 ~ systemes 
on other estates. 

A considerable amount of data w’ere gathered on the effects on yield of chang¬ 
ing over from AD (alternate daily tapping) to ABC (period of tapping being equal 
to twice the resting period). The very interesting results of this investigation 
were given by Sharp in the form of a graph which gives the following approxi¬ 
mately accurate figures: 

Table II. — Yield on tapping as % of the yield on AD tapping. 
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The most striking item in these figures is, that the higher the original yield 
the smaller is the increase in going over from AD to ABC-system, or in other 
words; the improvement experienced by going over to the ABC system is inver¬ 
sely proportional to the original yield when tapped AD. 

Another interesting fact is, that almost the same increase is obtained after 
6 months as after 12 months rest; the extension of the period of rest from 6 months 
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to one year has no beneficial effect a conclusion that was also reached in the expe¬ 
riments of Sharp mentioned before. But this does not mean that 6 months is 
necessarily the best period. The only thing, which can be safely said, is that a 
period of one year is too long. 

The same subject - the effect of the length of the period on the yield - was 
also investigated by Gonggrijp (3I, but with another periodical system, namel} 

' the ABC system in which the period of rest is twice as long as the tapping period 
The following systems were tried (i) 2 weeks tapping and 4 weeks rest, — (2) 3 
weeks tapping and 6 weeks rest — and (3) 4 weeks tapping and 8 weestks rest. The 
rubber trees were budgrafts of different clones, j)lanted in 1927 and tapped from 
August 1933 to June 1934. 

The yield was in kg per ha: (i) 444 kg •— (2) 417 kg and (3) 389 kg, or in 
percentages* 114 % — 107 % and 100 %. The short-period system gave the 
best results. 

In another experiment one AD system and two ABC systems were compared 

(1) AD system i month dail}^ tapping and i month rest — (2) ABC system i month 
daily tapping and 2 months rest — (3) ABC system 8 months tapping ever\ 
other day and 4 months rest, followed by 12 months tapping every other day and 
6 months rest, followed by 24 months tapping every other day and 12 months 
rest Budgrafts planted in 1927, tapped from August 1933 to June 1934 The 
vield w^as in kg per ha (i) 548 — (2) 377 — (3) 399, or in percentages (i) 100 

(2) 6q % — (3) 37 % _ 

In the third experiment an AD system and an ABC svstem w^ere compared 
(i) AD one month daily tapping and one month rest — (2) ABC, i day tapping 
and 2 days rest with increased bark consumption (25 mm per pionth) Bud grafts 

planted m 1927, tapped from February to June 1934 The yield was in kg ptr 

ha* (i) 242 — (2) 213 — or in percentages (i) 100 — (2) 88. 

In considering the results of these experiments (3) it is clear that wutli \ouiig 
budgrafts the short period gives much better results than the long period, it is 
especially obvious in the following — 

ABC I day tapping, 2 days rest 128 % yield jiercentages 
ABC 2 werrks tapping, 4 weeks rest 114 % yield percentages, 

ABC 3 weeks tapping, 6 weeks rest 107 % yeield percentages, 

ABC 4 weeks tapping; 8 weeks rest 100 % yield percentages, 

An analysis of the different tapping svstemes was given by van der Zye and 
VAN Harreveed (14). They proposed the use of the symbols* [h) (height) 1 e 
total vertical length of the panel; {t) number of tapping panels, (s) the number of 
cm of bark, measured vertically after 30 tappings, (m) total number of months 
needed for one tapping of the whole tree, {p) the average number of days which 
corresponds with i tapping if 120 tappings are done in one year, (p) is 3 The 
connection between these different factors is as follows 

I 


I 

. X s X m X 
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Which formula means: the tapping height is directly proportional to the ver¬ 
tical thickehess of the tapping cut and the number of months needed for one 
tapping of the whole tree, and is inversely proportional to the number of tapping 
panels and the average number of days which corresponds with one tapping. 

It may be recalled here that according to the investigations of Maas (1925) 
the average vertical thickness of one tapping cut is about 5,4 cm in daily tap¬ 
ping, 6,2 cm in every-other-day tapping, 7,0 cm in every-third-day, 7,6 cm in 
every-fourth-day, 8,1 cm in every-fifth-day and 8.2 cm in every-sixth-day tap¬ 
ping. 


The formula /t = ~xsxwx^is considered practical for figuring out 

what height must be given to the tapping panel when a lapse of 8 years 
(96 months) is considered necessary for bark renewal with a given tapping 
system. 

One example may be given: if the system is an ABC system with 2 weeks 
rest and one week tapping, with a tapping cut over half the circumference and 
with a vertical bark consumption of 6 cm in 30 days, ^ is 2, 5 is 6, m is 96, and 

p is 3; the general formula is in this case ~ X 6 x 96 X - = 96. 

2 3 

The tapping height must therefore be 96 cm if the bark will be consumed 
with the system mentioned in 8 years. 

In these years of overproduction there is a tendency- to increase the number 
of days of rest and to decrease the number of tapping days or, in other words, 
to increase the p (the average number of days which corresponds to i tapping). 

The considerations of van der Zyl and van Harreveld were criticised b}’ 
(ronggrijp (15). He pointed out, that we are not sure that 8 years (m — 96) is 
the minimum time needed for bark renewal: further experiments may prove that 
this figure, which was found in experiments with trees badly treated in the first 
years of rubber cultivation, is lower for trees which have not been subjected 
to those drastic tapping systems. 

Another weak point, mentioned by Gonggrijp in Ijjie considerations of van 
DER Zyl and van Harreveld, is the premise that in daily tapping a monthly 
bark-consumption (thirty tapping days) of 6 cm (measured vertically) must be 
accepted, and in every-other-day tapping a consumption of 6,2 cm on two 
months (thirty tapping days), etc. At present the bark consumption on most 
plantations is smaller and in an experiment (1933) of the A. V. R. O. S. 
Experiment Station it was found that with a monthly bark consumption of 
6 cm daily tapping only 2 % more rubber is obtained than with a bark cons¬ 
umption of 5 cm and with a bark consumption of 5 cm. only 2 % more than 
with a bark consumption of 4 cm. It must therefore be considered as not 
economical to use more than 5 cm bark and van Harreveld and van der Zyl 
are wrong in basing their calculations on the figures mentioned. 

The difference in yield obtained from low and from high parts of the seedling 
stem has been recorded more than once. The figures published by Maas {Ar- 
chief voor de Rubbcrcultuur ge jaargang pp. 85-91, 1925) learned that the produc¬ 
tion decreases about 17 to 18 % when the cut is made one foot higher up the 
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steiti; for a tapping height of i, 2, 3, and 4 feet above the soil we find yield* 
percentages of 100 %, 82 %* ^8 % and 56 % 

For budgrafts very few data about the yield proportion between high and* 
low cuts are available Gonogrijp repoited (15) in two experiments on this 
subject: 

(a) The yield, obtained from budgrafts of the AV 49 clone, planted in 
J^ovember 1926, tapped at heights of o to 50 cm, 50 to 100 cm and 100 to 


Arrangement of tapping panels. 



Left -= New method (spiral panel) 
Right =s Old method (\crtnal panel) 

A, A. =s Tapping panel 

B, B = Trunk 

C, C = Tapping cut 


I5(j cm Was investigated Tapping was done from March IQ31 to May 1934; the 
AD monthly system (i month tapping i month rest) was used The rate of 
yield in percentages of the yield of the lowest part was as follows* 


Highest part 
Halfway 
Ivowest part 



first xo niontbi* 

^ last TO months 

! ^ _ 


81% 

100% 

. 

90 

lOI 

• 

100 

100 


It thus seems to appear that the difference in yield between the highet and 
the lower parts of the budgraft decreases quickly when the tree gets older. 

{h) An investigation into the yield of budgrafts of clone AV 50 tapped 
at different heights (0-30 cm, 30-60 cm and 60-90 cm) The budgraft had 
been planted in the last months of 192 A fourth group of these budgraft 
was used to investigate the yield obtained when the tapping-panel was not 







made running vertically as usual but in a spiral round the tree with an 
inclination of 60®, as indicated in the following sketch. 

The tapping of a panel running in a spiral was tried, because in such a system 
the number of new latex-vessels which are out by each following tapping, is larger 
than in the case where the ordinary vertical panel system is followed. 

The yield percentages obtained in one year (May 1933 to 1934) were as 
follows: 



Vertical panel 

1 

Spiral panel 

Height of the 1st cut. 

j bo cm 

90 cm 

120 cm 

60 cm 

Yield percentage. 

lOO % 

1 

05 % 

0^ % 

109% 


The expectation that the spiral panel would give a higher yield than the ver¬ 
tical one is thus confirmed The difference in yield between the high and the low 
cut found in this clone (AV 50) is much smaller than the difference found in the 
experimental tapping with clone AV 49 (first 10 months) mentioned previously. 

The influence of the thickness of the cut was investigated by Gonggrijp by 
the following experiment (35). 

The field contained a mixture of budgrafts of different clones, planted at 
the and of 1927; the AB-monthly tapping method (i. e. one month tapping, one 
month re'^t) W'ls used; tapping was recorded from August 1933 to June 1934. 
The bark consumption was per tapping month (i) 4 cm, (2) 5 cm, (3) 6 cm. 
The yield waas follows Yield in kg per hectare: (i) 505 (2) 538 (3) 522 Yield 
in percentages: (i) 94 (2) 100 (3) 97%. 

In another experiment, in which the rate of yield between a cut and 
a ^2 was investigated the well known figure of 80 % was confirmed. 

The ex})eriments of Gonggrijp included investigations into the new « Sun¬ 
derland (or u Double three ») system. It may be remembered that in the 
vSunderland system two cuts over % circumference on opposite panels are ap¬ 
plied at heights of 65 cm and 125 cm; tapping is done every third day, after 
a certain tapping period, say 6 months, a similar period of rest follows. Bark 
consumption is 25 mm per tapping mouth (150 mm per year) Gonggrijp com¬ 
pared the yield obtained by this system and by the AB monthly system The 
trees used were budgrafts of the clones AV 59, 50 and 152, planted in 1928; 
tapping was done from December 1933 June 1934. The yield was as follows: 


Yield in kg piar hect^ire 
In percentages .... 


i A B monthly | 

«?V‘'tem I 

i ' I 


J87 

IOC) % 


Sunderland 

stem 


2 22 
57 % 
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The yield obtained by the Sunderland system is not encouraging. It is 
true that with this system only 76 the total number of trees are tapped 
every day and with the AB system of the total number, or three times 
as many. This means that only 34 the number of tapping coolies are nee¬ 
ded, but it must not be forgotten that the tapping work is much longer : for 
a two-cut system the work is about i 34 times as great as with a one-cut system 
and the number of coolies needed for the Sunderland system is therefore 
¥3 X V2 == 34 the number needed for the AB-system. 

A disadvantage of the vSunderland s^’^stem is that the trees flow longer than 
when the AB system is used. This means that the tapping work lasts longer 
and that the percentage of lump and cupfilm is higher. An experiment with 
ABCD daily tapping, i. e^ every fourth day tapping (with one cut over ^ cir- 
Dumference) on budgrafts was recorded by Gonogrijp and SchmoIvK (15, 16). 
The budgrafts (of different AV clones) had been planted in the end of 1927 and 
Mere tai)ped from August to December 1933. made were thick, the 

bark consumption being 25 mm per month. The yield obtained was as 
follows: 


Table III - Yiv/d in per hectare. 
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A remarkable fact in this experiment is that the percentage of the ABCD- 
system increased considerably from August 1933 to December (from 57% to 
98%) and seemed very promising, but after January the percentage decreased 
until April (57 %), in the last two^ months there was again an increase (76 % 
in June). 

For an estimation of the value of a tapping system fron an economic point 
of viev/ not only the yield and the bark consumption, but also the time spent 
by the tapper must be taken into account. A few years ago Maas {Archief 
voor dc RuhherciiUuur tn Nederlandsch Indte Vol. 9, p. 179 (1925) gave infor¬ 
mation of the working time of the tapper ih Sumatra His conclusions were. 
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that the average time spent in tapping, collecting and walking was 19,6, 9,6 and 
15,2 seconds respectively and that the greatest part of the actual time spent 
in tapping, is used for starting and finishing the cut, collecting the scrap rubber, etc., 
the length of cut making relatively little difference to the total time required 
for tapping. 

Sharp investigated for Malaya the same (luestion (17). He included 4 tapp¬ 
ing systems in his investigation: the AD, the ABC, the Sunderland and the 
Double P'our system; the average time spent by the tappers was as follows : 



A D 

ABC 

vSuderlaud 

Doubl 

a Four 




cut 1 I,ower cut 

Upper cut 

l,ower cut 

Tapping sec. 



1 37-7 ' 4i-« 

37 9 

41.4 

Walking sec. 

5.2 

_ 1 

j 5-5 

5 

.(> 


This makes the average time for tap])ing one cut 40 seconds and for walk¬ 
ing 5 seconds. There is a considerable variation in the speed at which 
the tappers work, the fastest worker completing his task in approximately three- 
fifths of the time of the slowest. There is a close relationship between the girth 
of the tree and the time spent in tapping; wdth a girth of 30 inches tapping time 
was 2C),4 seconds; with a girth of 40 inches 38,1 seconds; 50 inches girth 41,9 
secondes; 60 inches girth 47,5 secondes; 60 inches girth 55,3 seconds Taking 
the collection and walking together the average time for collection in single and 
double-cut work is 10 seconds and 16,3 seconds, an increase of 63 per cent. 


Rkplaxting. 

Voi.LKMA (18) made an extensive research into the most rational way to 
rejuvenate rubberstands. 

The regulations concerning Rubber Restriction allow each estate a rejuve¬ 
nation (or replanting) of no more than one fifth of the whole area during the 
years that the restriction is in force. It is therefore important to consider 
carefull}" what fields are to be considered for rejuvenation. There is a tendency 
to rejuvenate (or replant) preferably the lowest yielding fields, but this polic}^ 
is not the most advisable, and the author gives the following advice. A field 
only comes into account for rejuvenation when the natural conditions allow 
the expectation of a good growth of superior ])lanting material On less 
suitable soils or in an unfavourable climate rejuvenation or replanting does not 
pay. 

The system of partial rejuvenation was already condemned by the author 
in a previous publication. His argument is that the harm the old trees do to 
newly planted ones is greater than the advantage w^hich is reaped from them. 
The experiments described in the present publication confirm the opinion that 
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replanting, i. e. complete rejuvenation of the whole stand at the same time, 
gives the best results. 

Before removing the old trees they are generally tapped by some drastic 
system for one to three years. The author investigated which of these drastic 
systems has given the best results. It i$ true that as long as the Restriction 
Scheme is in force the planter is limited in the quantity of rubber his estate is 
allowed to market, but the tapping of the old trees may be advantageous on 
account of the reduction of tapping costs. 

The system the author considers the best is tapping with two cuts over 
34 circumference every other day; the system of daily tapping with two cuts 
over 34 drastic and causes soon a decrease in production. The two 

cuts must be situated on either side of the tree with a reasonable difference in 
height. If it is uijavoidable to make the cuts at one side, the distance must 
be at least 60 cm. Purposely tapping to the wood should be avoided, but. 
tapping wounds have not be avoided so scrupulously as with ordinary tapping. 
With such a system about 2 34 times the normal yield may be expected. 

In areas where there are no parasitic root fungi the old trees may be cut 
under the root collar. Wherever root fungi are present the roots of the infected 
trees and one row of the neighbouring sound trees have to be dug out carefully 
and burnt, and the spot has to be surrounded by an isolating drain. 

As the. best planting distances are considered those which give 400 bud- 
grafts or 400 to 500 seedlings per hectare. Plantholes have to be conical and 
about 34 cubic metres in size. Murray (19) published a progress report on the 
replanting operations on Dartonfield Estate ** the object of this information 
being to give representative details and costs of replanting procedure for the 
interests of estate Superintendants contemplating this work 

In this report detailed information is given of the various operations such 
as lining and holing, dynamiting, cutting, stacking, burning, removing lateral 
roots, filling holes, cutting platforms, forking platforms, sowing cover crops, 
weeding, planting and upkeep of budgrafis, keeping drains open, constructing 
paths and steps, and fencing. An estimate of costs is given. 


Selection. 


(i) General articles. 

The survey of the area planted with rubber in the Dutch East Indies ou 
behalf of the Rubber Restriction brought to light interesting figures of the exten¬ 
sion of the area planted with budgrafts and of the area in seedlings (20). 

In the following Table the surfaces are rounded off in thousands of 
hectares. 

It appears thus that on the estates in the Netherlands Indies about 34 
the total area has been planted with budgrafts and 3/4 with seedlings. 

The East Coast of Sumatra has been more advanced than Java in the plan¬ 
ting of budgrafts: about 34 uf the rubber area has been planted with budgrafts. 
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Tabi^e IV — Situation in January 1934 


Java. 

Bastcoast of Sumatra. 

Rest of^Sumatra and other islands. 

Netherlands Indies . . . 


Budgrafts 

Seedlings 

Total 

3600011a « 15 % 

ig6 000 ha s* ^5 % 

232 000 ha 

04 000 lia « 31 % 

207 000 ha « 69 % 

301 000 ha 

12 000 ha 20 % 

48 000 ha * 80 % 

60 ooo ha 

142 000 ha =» 24 % 

451 000 ha =» 76 % 

593 000 ha 


The planting of biidgrafts has been ckrned out principally 111 the years 1927 
to 1931 on the East Coast of Sumatra (\earl> about 15 000 ha were planted 
with budgrafts) and in Java pnncipall> in the years 1927 to 1929 (yearly about 
6000 ha) The planting of budgrafts began to exceed the planting of seedlings 
on the East Coast of Sumatra in 1927 and in Java in 1928, but in 1933 in Java 
again more seedlings were planted (4 502 ha with seedlings against 2 862 ha 
with budgrafts) On the ist of Jan 1934 the area in budgrafts amounted in 
Malaya to 69,498 hectares against 142 677 hectares in the Iseth Indies Cramei 
{4) estimated the area under budgrafted rubber in round figures as follows: 


J ava . . 

. 


50 000 

acres 01 

20 000 

ha 

Sumatra 

. . 

. 

300 000 

» > 

120 000 

)) 

Malay a 

. . . . 


200 000 

» ) 

80 000 

» 

Indo-China . 

. . . . 


90 000 

) » 

36 000 

)) 

Various other countries . . , 

> . 

... 5 000 

» ) 

2 000 

» 


Total . . . 545 000 acres 258 000 ha 


The authoi gave an interesting account of the piesent knowledge of our im¬ 
proved planting material, especially of the different clones of budgrafts 

The average yield per hectare for budgrafts is estimated b\ him as at least 
twice the normal yield from common plantings but Cramei adds for the best 
clones planted by the best methods, one would think that an average of mucli 
more may be expected and that an annual crop of three-quarters of a ton (750 kg) 
per acre or even more seems quite probable This estimate coiiesponds fairly 
well with the estimate made a few years ago bv the Rubber Expcnmental Sta¬ 
tion in Java (see this Review, Year XV, no 7, p 300 T (1934). viz “ in the 
15th year a yield 4 times as large as that of the seedlings ' 1 e a yitld of 

about 200 kg per ha or 80 kg per acre Cramer, however, is somewhat more con¬ 
servative and expects such a yield only from the be'-t clones planted by the 
best methods, and he expects only twice the normal yield, i e. about 1000 kg 
per hectare on an average. 
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In the opinion of the author the careful choice of clones often does not receive 
proper attention. Each clone has its advantages and its disadvantages, and the 
planter must be very careful in considering what clone will give the best results 
and the highest yield under the conditions that prevail on his plantation. Plan¬ 
ters sometimes attach importance to qualities which are indeed of secondary im¬ 
portance. For instance: clone AV 50 was at one time the favourite ~ the buds 
take easily, the growth in the first year is excellent, the bud wood gives a high 
number of buds per yard, but when it comes to yield it is not equal to a clone like 
AV 152 that gives trouble in the beginning with failures in budding and requires 
a lot of pruning. Like AV 50 also AV 256 was for some time very popular, but 
for several years the yield remains at about the same level of 15 lb (6 kg) per tree. 
In deciding what clone to plant a planter must duly take into account the condi¬ 
tions which prevail on his plantation. 

There are clones better suited to a dry climate, BD 5 for instance and there 
are others that are more wet-climate clones, like Avros 256 

Some of our highest yielding clones, like Sabrang 24, do not offer the same 
certainty as the medium producers like avros 49 and 152 

Among the Prang Besar clones there are early high yielders and others 
taking some time before reaching a high figure 

Among other interesting particulars al)out the characters of the various 
clones the following may be mentioned: 

In a comparative test containing a series of Java, Sumatra and Malayan clones 
in Indo-China, Cramer found up till now, that Tjirandi 3 is the most vigorous 
grower. Tjirandi i seems sensitive to drought and it is considered probable, 
that it will show a heavy fall in yield under extremely dry conditions soch as 
prevail in Indo-China (often 5 months without a drop of rain), but the very high 
yield of the clone during the wet season makes up for this. 

The strength of the wood is different and some clones are especially liable 
to being injured by wind. Avros 36 was found to suffer so much from the wind 
that it was discarded for that reason on many estates. Also Tjirandi i has 
little resistance against wind. But storms do practically no harm to Avros 
49 and 50. 

In density of crown there is variation. Clones like Avros 50 and Bl) 5 have 
very open crowns. They are therefore ver^^ suitable for planting in mixed culti¬ 
vation with coffee. Cramer mentions a case in Sumatra where coffee fields were 
interplanted with AV 50, planted 20 by 20 feet; the trees were 4 years old (girth 
about 15 in) but the coffee did not suffer from too much shading by the rubber; 
if the clone used had been Tjirandi i or Avros 152 the field would have been too 
densely shaded. 

Clones also behave differently as regards liability to diseases. 

AV 50 is well known to be particularly subject to pink disease [Corticium 
salmonicolor). 

The time when the tree becomes tappable may differ a good deal in various 
clones. Tjirandi i is expected to be an early yielder, like Prang Besar 25, while 
Tjirandi 16 and BD 5 are much slower in coming up to a high level. 
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As regards suitability for being budded, Waringiana 4 has a bad reputation. 
The union of stock and scion takes place quickly with AV 50 and 152, while this 
process is slower with budgrafts of BD 5. 

Our knowledge of the different characters of the various clones is not yet 
complete and Cramer considers it advisable to divide the risk by planting several 
clones. “ Generally speaking a number of at least 4 or 5 will offer a good distri¬ 
bution of the risk He does not recommend the old system of mixing several 
clones in the same field. “ When it comes to thinning out these mixed plantings, 
people realise that it would have been better to start from the very beginning with 
monoclonal planting It is extremely difficult to remove one or two clones from 
such a mixture of eight or ten clones. A monoclonal field has not only advantages 
in the thinning out, but also in the tapping process; the tapping system can be 
exactly adapted to the clone and the tapper will always have the same quality 
of bark under his knife 

Maas (21) gave a detailed description of the way in which the selection work 
is carried out on the Government Rubber Estates, (‘*'s Lands Caoutchouc- 
bedrijf '’) in the Netherlands Indies. 

The selection gardens cover at present an area of 256 hectares and contain 
about 350 clones, 260 being new (L. B. C. clones) whereas the others have been 
selected on other estates. 

Originally 3754 mother trees have been kept under observation. After two 
years of observation 925 of these trees were selected and registered as L. B. C. 
selection trees. 

The 260 best trees of these were finally kept as material for budgrafts. 
These best trees gave an average yield of 15 kg dry rubber per year and the 
highest yielder gave even more than 30 kg. The new clones are tested in 
row experiments and compared with well known clones. These new clones 
which are found to be the best are further tested in plot experiments. 

The work on vegetative selection includes the investigation into the most 
suitalde stocks and crowns. Crown budding may be made at a height of 
f. i. 2 ^2 uietres ; in this way a tree is obtained with a selected stock, a selected 
scion and a selected crown. The selected crowns may have specific resistance 
against mildew or wind; clone LBC 870 for instance is practically resistant to 
mildeAv. 

After vegetative selection, generative selection is carried out and descen¬ 
dants of 18 crossings between selected trees have been obtained. Moreover 
a great number of so called clone seedlings will be tested. A number of clones 
have been planted out in isolated seed-gardens. 

A complete report of the tapping results of some 100 clones will be given 
later. Some of the clones have now been tapped during i ^2 year. Clone 
LBC 1320 has drawn the attention by its remarkably high yield: planted in 
1927 and tapped with ABC-system with two cuts over %, it yielded in the 
first tapping year 3 % kg of dry rubber per tree, whilst for the second year a 
yield of 7 kg per tree is expected. This means that, as far experience goes, 
it produces nearly twice as much as the well-known clones AV 36 and AV 52. 
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A quite extensive and detailed description of selection gene¬ 

ral, especially of the work done in Sumatra and Java, was given by 
Ferrand (22). 

{2) Technique of budding. 

For a regular growing together of stock and scion it is important that 
no '' die-back of the snag takes place and that the callous which surrounds 
the cut surface of the stock grows vigorously. Sharp (23) reported on further 
investigations on the effect of the application of wound dressing and the effect 
of the slope of pruning. His conclusion is that a steep pruning cut produces 
a more rapid growth of the callous tissue over the snag; the optimum angle 
seems to lie at about 500. The growth of callous in the untreated trees was 
definitely better than in the asphalt-kerosine treated trees. 

(3) Influence of stock on scion. 

We are still rather uncertain about the effect of the stock on the pro¬ 
duction of the scion. Though experience seems to indicate that this in¬ 
fluence is not very important, the need of more exact knowledge is felt. The 
A. V. R. O. S. Experiment Station in Sumatra started the investigation of this 
problem (24). In this investigation different grou])s of seedlings are used as 
stock, viz. . (i) descendants of high-vielding clones, the seedling-progenv of 
which is, as a w^hole, a high ^delding family — (2) desceiuhmts of high- 
yielding clones to be used as stock for scions of the same clone — {]) descen¬ 
dants of trees w^hich have a v^ry strong developed stem — (4; descendants of 
trees which seem to have a notable resistance against root diseases. 

(4) Variability tn vteM of budgrafh of one done 

Barclay (25) have figures about the variabilit\ in >ield of the individual 
budgrafts of the same clone. The total yield of the 10 ^ , trees which gave the 
lowest yield, the total ^deld of the 20 % wliich gave the lowest yield, etc., 
was as follows: 


Number of the trees j 

10 % ' 

1 7 0 0 

20 JO 

so "i ' 

1 10 ^ 

4'^ 0 

5‘'> % 

, On 

1 

70 \ 

1 

80 % 

1 

1 ^ ^ 1 

1 

100 

yield percentage of 
the total yield. . 

5 % 
__ i 

12 % 

20 »„ 

1 

1 

1 

2b % 1 

“0 

1 

1 

j +»% 

50% 

71 % 

85% 

100 % 


{5) Yield and other characters of the clones. 

It becomes gradually more apparent, that the yield obtained from young 
trees is not a reliable indicator of the yield which may expected for later 
years. Different clones have been regarded as being not very productive on 
accout of the experimental tapping of young budgrafts, but in later years some 
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of these clones have given very satisfactory yield figures. Such a case was 
reported by Schweizer (26) from one of the LMOD>clones. This investigator 
therefore issued a warning to be careful in disqualifying a clone on account of 
low yield figures obtained from young trees. 

Another piece of advice was to take care not to generalize about a clone 
on the basis of yield figures obtained on poor soils. There are clones which 
are excellent in production on good soil but unsatisfactory on bad soil. This 
is for instance the case with BD 10, also with AV 50, PR 5 and PR 9. Other 
clones are much less dependant on the quality of the soil. The poor yield which 
the first mentioned clones give on r)oor soil is not always accompanied wdth 
a poor growth; the bark growth may be quite satisfactory while the yield 
is low, a fact which shows that for a clone the yield is not under all circum¬ 
stances proportional to the bark-growth. This fact was also emphasized, from 
another point of view, by Rhodes and Maxn (37), who determined the rela^ 
tionship which exists between girth and yield in the Malayan clones. A 44 
and B 58. In appeared that the variation in girth is relatively smaller than 
the variation in yield. Tlie actual relationship between girth and yield is ex¬ 
pressed by the co-efficient of correlation wdiich has a value of I 0,68 for clone 
A 44 and 4- 0,62 for clone B 58. 

Yield figures obtained in Java in I 034 f^om different clones, together which 
figures obtained from the same clones in previous years have been compiled 
in the following list (27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 34, 35). 

A description of tapping experiments on Malayan clones was given by 
Mann, Bieunoton and Kaimae (3b). Budgrafts of selected mother-trees were 
planted out in Nov. and Dec. 1924 at a distance of 20 by 20 feet Experimental 
tap])ing was commenced in January 1928 when the trees were about 3 years 
old (age being reckoned from the date of planting). In view of the tender age 
it was considered desirable to adopt a very light tapping system and to introduce 
fre(juent rest periods between successive tests. It was therefore decided to tap 
alternate days for one month (16 tappings) followed by one month of rest. 
Of the 21 selected clones the followed are considered to be promising: A 44, 
B 58, and D 65. 

Some clones were subjected by Rhodes and Mann (37) to an investigation 
about yield response. It appeared that the different clones respond differently 
to the same tapping system. When a tree is tapped after a period of rest the 
yield increases during the first tapping days and. wdien a daily tapping system 
is applied the highest yield is generally obtained on the sixth day. There are 
exceptions, as for iu.staiice with clone B 58, which attains its highest yield only 
on the qth day. The decrease in yield which follow^s is of a quite different 
character in different clones; for clones A 44 and B ib. for instance, the yield 
decreases very quietly, so that a period of 30 days tapi)ing gives a daily average 
which is much lower than the average of a period of, say, 15 days; for such 
clones a shortening of the ordinary tapping period of 30 days is indicated. 
Instructive graphs illustrate the account. 

In a short communication (30) the Experiment Station in West Java called 
the attention to the fact that some high producing clones show an important 



Tabi^E V. — Yield of different clones in Java, in kg per year per tree. 
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decrease in production when the cut comes up to the place where bud and stock 
have grown together. In these cases it is advisable to leave the lowest 25 
cm of the budgraft untapped. 

's Jacob (33) described a quite promising clone, registered as “ Kali Dje- 
roek I The budgrafts of the first series yielded in their 6th to 9th year 2.7, 
3.5, 5.0 and 8.5 kg per tree. The second series of budgrafts gave in the 6th 
to 8th year 1.9, 2.4, and 4.2 kg. per tree. 

Yield figures from commercial plantings in Malaya of buddings of proved 
clones from Sumatra and Java were published by Mann (38). The figures 
prove that the clones have given very satisfactory yields; ‘‘ several of the older 
proved clones, especially the AVROS-clones, have exceeded expectations in 
these preliminary tests (Mann). 


Tabi,e VI. — Yields from budded trees of proved clones 
in commercial plantings in Malaya. 


Age . 


6 

f-y* j 

7 

iVz 

8 

8 1/2 

9 

9^/2 

10 

years 

AV clones (mixed) . 



529 ' 


460 






)i )) » 

3»7 

. . . 

666 


597 

. 





>» » » 




469 

. . . 

... 





AV 4c, . 

' 491 

i • • * 

i 7f'4 : 

... 

I2C)8 

... i 





AV 152 . 

BD 2 3 and 10 . . 

1 487 

1 ••• 

i 404 

' 


I 1562 

, ’ * * 

1 * * ’ 

... 

1 

1 ... 



AV ^() a. 0 . 

AV V) . 

HAPM clones . . . 

1 

' 370 

1 • • • i 

! i 

597 



... 

1 * • • 

1 ’ ‘ ' 

11213 

1 * * ’ 

1595 

" . . 

j . • • 1 

... 

i ... i 

. • . 



! ... 



1100 

Older proved clones 

1 _ 1 



. . . i 

1 ... 


1 

1497 

‘ • • • 



In this publication we find the same experience as mentioned by Schw^ei- 
zer in his paper on East Java plantings, vix. that some clones which are regarded 
as second class clones '' are b}- no means useless or complete failures In this 
connection the author mentions AV 33. 36, 52 and 80. 


Generative seeection. 

(i) Technique of artificial pollination and results obtained. 

A detailed description of experiments with artificial pollination in Indo¬ 
china, preceded by an extensive survey of previous work on this subject, was 
given by Angenot (39). 

First a comparison was made of the number of succesful pollinations to be 
obtained with the method in which a plug of cotton-wool is put on the female 
flower after pollination, and the other method, in which the inflorescence after 







































pollination is enclosed in a muslin bag. The results were the same as those 
obtained previously by 's Jacob, i. e both methods were about equally suc¬ 
cessful, but the method of the plug of cotton is to be prefered being simpler and 
cheaper. This method has also the advantage of being absolutely safe against 
illegitimate pollination; muslin bags do not afford absolute safety in this re¬ 
spect, because wind-pollination plays a certain rdle in the biolog3^ of the rubber 
trees - as found by *s Jacob - and pollen carried by wind easily slips through 
the meshes of the bag 

As regards the influence of the time of day, Angrnot found that from 9 
to 11.30 AM., from I to 3 PM. and from 3 to 6 PM. about the same suc¬ 
cess-percentage was obtained (16,9 %, 18,6 % and 17,2 %), while from 6 to 
9 A. M. the success was a little smaller {10,1 %). It may be remembered, 
thats* Jacob had equal success when working from 6 to g AM. as from 
12 to 3 PM. 

The difference in success, obtained in the pollination-work by the different 
coolies is important, it varied, for instance, Jin the auto-pollination work of 
AV 152 from 0,6 % to 3,2 %, in the pollination of AV 152 v AV 71 from 
zero to 36,2 %, etc 

The pollination-w^ork was quite successful in the operations earned out at 
Ben-cui. Here AV 152 was pollinated with pollen of 5 other clones (success 

4.8 %> 6,0 % and 6,5 %), and was also auto-pollinated (0,2 Still 
greater success was met with at Long-thank, where AV 50 v\as pollinated with 
pollen of 5 other clones (success 4,0% to 13,6 %), AV 49 was pollinated with 
AV 50 (11,8 %) and AV was auto-pollinated (2,1 %). 

These results may be considered as satisfactorv when a comparison is made 
with the average percentage obtained by previous investigators Maas 5,6 
Heusser 10, q %, 's Jacob 0,8 % (in 1929), Morris b (cross-pollination) and 
o % (auto-pollination), etc. 

In Angenot’s work auto-pollination gave much lower percentage than 
cross-pollination (0,2 % to 2,1 % against 4,0 % to 13,6 %), which is in accor¬ 
dance with the results of Heusskr and Maas in Sumatra and Morris in Malaga; 
only 's Jacob obtained about an equal success in both case^ (cross-poUination 

5.9 % and auto-pollination 7,1 %). 

The author considers it important to use for pollination experiments prefer¬ 
ably trees of at least 4 or 5 years. Convincing data are not yet available 
to prove this statement, but there are strong indications 

The germinal power of the seeds obtained artificial pollination is 
rather low and varied between 0,0 % and 75 % (average 29,3 %). The dry 
season during ripeneng and the tender age of the trees may partly account 
for it. 

PiERis (40) gave a description of the technique of artificial pollination, 
as carried out on young budded trees at Nivitigalakele (Ceylon). The success- 
percentage was in 1932 7 % and in 1933 6,3 %. The results of the investi¬ 
gation “ tend to show that flowers of [more mature trees incline to give a 
higher percentage than those of younger trees which have only flowered for 
a season or two '' (Pieris), a conclusion at which Angenot also arrived. 
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(2) Yield of seedlings from selected and from unselected seeds. 

Until recently it was accepted that in fields planted with about 150 trees 
per hectare the yield of seedlings from unselected seeds increased in yield up 
to the nth year to about 2 to 3 kg rubber per tree, that the yield remained 
stationary until the 15th or i6th year, and decreased from that age* In later 
years, however, our fields from unselected seedlings have given a more satisfac¬ 
tory production and therefore the general opinion is that the estimate men¬ 
tioned is too conservative, at leastforrubberfields where judicious methods have 
been followed in the upkeep of the fields and the tapping of the trees. Schweizer 
(26) estimates for such fields in the 9th year an average production of about 
3 kg rubber per tree and an increase to about 4 kg in the 14th year. He 
also points out that an increase in production up to the 20th year is no 
exception. 

Yield figures given by van Leeuwen (41) of rubberfields, planted with 
illegitimate seedlings of selected nother-trees, confirm the experience that even 
from illegitimate seedlings very satisfactory yields can be obtained. The yield 
of eight fields ~ the areas var>ing between 6 and 95 hectares - amounted at 
the age of 5 % years to 204 to 469 kg rubber per hectare, with an average 
of 371 kg. One of these fields is nowr 10 14 years old and yields 1119 kg per 
hectare. 

It is generally accepted that seedlings from carefully selected families 
- i. e. descendant^ of the same selected father-tree or-clonc and the same selec¬ 
ted mother-tree or-clone - give yields wliich compare favourably with those 
of the best clones The graphs given bv Schweizer (26) of the yields obtain¬ 
ed in East Java with such seedlings corroborate this view. 

This can also be said from the yield-figures, of seedlings of clone AV 49, 
w^hich were published by Gonggrijp {3). The seedlings originated from seeds, 
obtained by pollination of clone AV 49 with pollen of clone AV 33, and partly 
from seeds obtained by self-pollination. The seedlings w ere planted in Decem¬ 
ber 1926 in row^s alternating with rows of budgrafts of clone AV 49. Tapping 
began in July 1930. The production was as follows : 


Table VII. — Yield per tapping. 


1 Budgrdft 

Seedlings 

1 m grauimes 

1 drj rubber 

m grammes 
dry rubber 

m % of the yield 
of the budgrafts 

_ __ ^ 

1 1 


1030 (July-Deceiuber) 

X931. 

19^2. 

19^^. 

1914. 


7 \ 
10 

3D 


4 5 
M 

2 Z 


6 i % 

81 

81 

97 

qz 


C. J. J. VAN Hall. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION AND PROBLEMS 
OF HORSE-BREEDING 

Part. 1. — Survey of the development of horse-breeding throughout the world. 

Owing to lack of space in this number of the “Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Science and Practice" the continuation of the ist part of this article, published in 
No. 8, August, has had to be postponed to No 10, October. 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS AND APPRECIATION OF WHEAT, 
FLOURS AND BREAD, PARTICULARLY IN RESPECT OF 
INVESTIGATIONS ON THE BAKING VALUE 

Foreword. 

The numerous researches- recently made in regard to the chemistry of ce¬ 
reals by well known scientists and investigators throughout the whole world have 
led to considerable changes in analytical chemistry and have shown the neces¬ 
sity for bringing up to date and unifying the methods of analysis and research. 
Ing. Arnaldo Luraschi, President of the “ Federazione Nazionale dei Panifica- 
tori ", made this necessity clear at the 1 st International Bread-making Congress 
(Rome, 1932) and his proposals were again vigorously defended at the 3rd Inter¬ 
national Technical and Chemical Congress of Agricultural Industries (Paris, 
1934) and at the i6th International Agricultural Congress (Budapest, 1934). 
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It is certain that great improvements would be effected in the cereal trade 
if it were possible to come to an international agreement on the processes and 
methods of analysis and estimation. This, however, is a very delicate and com¬ 
plex question which is more difficult to solve then would appear at first sight. 
In fact, it is not only a question of standardising present methods, but it 
is above all essential that analysts and investigators should put their own perso¬ 
nal feelings on one side and work together with the same methodical and scien¬ 
tific spirit. 

The object of this present article is merely to present and to specify the 
most recent and accurate methods of research in the hope that an international 
meeting of scientists, technicians and persons interested in the question will 
be held in the near future and will lead to an agreement, and also to a practical 
application as indicated above. 

To return to the subject; according to the object of the research the methods 
of analysis may be classified in 3 categories: 

(1) analysis of wheat; 

(2) analysis of flours; 

(3) experimental tests and anabasis of bread. 

It is certain that, with regard to the baking value, the most satisfactory 
determination is obtained by the practical proof of baking. In fact, the quality 
of the bread obtained allows an indirect, but exact, estimate to be made of the 
baking strength ” of the flour. 

It must, however, be added that analytical research is always necessary as 
not only does it demonstrate the various chemical physical and physico-chemi¬ 
cal properties of flours and the origin of certain phenomena, but also may 
provide elements whereby it will be possible rapidly to appreciate the qualities 
of the product examined. 

In this first chapter [research on wheat will be discussed and in the follow- 
wdng chapters flours and bread. 


Chapter I. — ANALYSIS OF WHEATS. 

Wheats have very variable characteristics and properties, dependent on 
numerous factors which are connected not only with the variety, but also with the 
systems of cultivation, the nature of the soil, climate, etc. 

There are a great number of varieties of wheat, several tens of thousands, 
and the number increases continually owing to the work of selection and hybri¬ 
disation. 

Following the production and trade classification, wheats may be placed 
in three large categories:— 

(i) Hard wheats (Triticum durum Desf.) with hard and heavy grain, 
compact and flinty on breaking. 

To this category belong the hard wheats of strong bread-making quality of 
the types Manitoba, Bankuti, etc and also the wheats with yellow, golden or 
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straw coloured grain chiefly suitable for tHe manufacture of alimentary pastes. 
These latter are grown principally in hot countries. ' 1 

. (2) Semi-soft wheats {Triticum turgidum 1^.); average sized grains, y^~ 
lowish in colour, on breaking starchy in the centre and flinty on the outside. 
In Italy these wheats are grown in the central regions. 

(3) wheats (TriticUm vulgare Willd.): differentiated from the pre¬ 

ceding wheats by the fact that the grains break readily and are white and 
starchy throughout. ^ ^ 

As has already been seen, not all wheats are suitable for breadmaking; 
while many soft arid semi-hard wheats* have the characteristic qualities for the 
preparation of light and well risen bread, a certain number of hard wheats, parti¬ 
cularly suitable for the manufacture of alimentary pastes, have properties whiph 
render then unsuitable for* bread-making. 

A flour, to be really suitable for bread- making, should have a combined set of 
characters which are known in the,trade as the strength of the fiotir. This is 
the combination of chemical, biochemical, physical and physico-chemical pro¬ 
perties which, on the one hand, give a normal and adequate fermentation and, 
on the other, impaft to the dough a sufficient resistance to the pressure of gaj^s 
disengaged as to confine them as much as possible. Hence the mass dilates and 
its volume expands uniformly and a bread is obtained w hich is large-volumed, 
light, appetising and perfect in all respects. 

Wheats and flours are knowm as strong when they possess the proper¬ 
ties indicated to an adequate degree, w^hile the “ weak '' wheats and flours are 
characterised by an insufficiency of these properties. 

PavSsing on the analysis of w-heat, a few brief w^ords will now be said on the 
principal determinations, at the same time particularly emphasising the latest 
improved methods. 

The present methods of a])preciating wheat may be classified under 4 hea¬ 
dings:— 

(1) methods for determining physical and organoleptic characteristics. 

(2) methods of investigating the chemical properties; 

(3) methods based on bio-chemical determinations; 

(4) methods relating to the yield in flour. 

It is, however, advisable to first .say a few words on the taking of sample.^, 
grinding and preparation of the product. 

Taking of Samples. — The essential condition for obtaining accurate results 
in the analysis of cereals is to take samples which represent an average of the pro¬ 
duct examined. For this purpose suitable apparatus are introduced into the mass 
of grain and several samples are taken from various depths. These are then 
mixed together into the shape of a square. This square is divided into 4 parts by 
the two diagonals. Two of these parts, the opposite angles of whicli touch, are 
then taken. If the sample is too large the above process is repeated until a sample 
is obtained suitable for research purposes. 
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Grinding and preparation 4 )f the product. — Before being subjected to chem¬ 
ical analysis, the wheat should be ground so that it constitutes a "fine and homo¬ 
geneous mass, uniform and constant in composition. For this purpose a small 
laboratory mill is required and the* grains should be ground in such a manner that 
the chemical composition of the product is not altered. This work must, therefore, 
b^ carried out sfowly, avoiding any heating of the flour which would affect the 
composition. The flour thus obtained is conserved in glass pots hermetically 
sealed with patafin until such time as they are utilised for further investigations. 


A. — The study of the organoleptic and physical properties of wheat, which 
are of great importance from the scientific and practical point of view, relate to 
the following characters:— 

(1) purity of the wheat; 

(2) weight of I 000 grains; 

(3) volume of i 000 grains; 

(4) weight per hectolitre; 

(5) specific weight; 

(6) flintiness or hardness. 

Determination of purity. — The purity of the wheat is a \'aluable factor for 
the classification of the wheat from the standpoint of commercial value. It would 
be desirable to be able to fix a maximum tolerance of the total quantity of foreign 
bodies (2 %, for example), as these foreign bodies are the cause of considerable 
loss during the processes of cleaning, especially if they are in the form of particles 
of iron, small stones, etc. 

The purity of the wheat is determined in a very simple manner: after having 
taken a sample of 100 grammes of wheat all the foreign substances are separated 
from the mass by means of a magnifying glass and a pair of small pincers. The 
sample is then weighed again and brought up to 100 grammes. 

Weight of i 0(K) grains. — The weight, which is in direct relation to the 
size of the grain.s, is generally determined by means of a special grain-counting 
apparatus. 

Volume of i 000 grains. — In the majority of cases there is a direct relation 
between the volume of the grains and the yield in flour. The volimie of i 000 
grains is determined by means of a small pycnometre fitted with a graduated tube. 
The apparatus is rilled with X3dol, i 000 grains are introduced and the volume 
may be immediately read off from the graduated tube. The data obtained are 
very sati.sfactory from the practical point of view. If more accurate results are 
required, a volumenometre must be used which will be mentioned again later when 
the specific weight is discussed. 

Weight per hectolitre. — Special importance is attached to this point in the 
purchase and sale of wheat although it does not precisely indicate the true milling 
yield it should be noted here that the true commercial value of a wheat is to be 
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estimated not only according to the yield in flour, but also according to the use to 
which it will be put. It has, in fact, been ascertained that the milling value of 
wheats is shown approximately by the weight per hectolitre, while there is no rela¬ 
tion between this weight and the suitability of the wheat for bread-making. 
Several factors influence the value of the weight per hectolitre, among which are 
the following:— 

(i) the space 'occupied by the wheat which is [dependent on the close 
packing between one grain and another; 

{2) the specific weight. 

These factors, in their turn, are dependent on the chemical composition of the 
grain, and especially on its content in water and bran; the volume; the shape; the 
presence of foreign bodies and imperfect and unripe grains; the smoothness of tlie 
surface of the grain on which depends the slipping down or heaping up of the mass. 
It is understand also that the variation in the weight per hectolitre is also influenced 
by the soil and climatic conditions of the place of origin of the cr6p, by the degree 
of ripeness, or of dryness, by the purity, etc. To these factors, which are dependent 
on the quality of the product, must be added other factors related to the methods 
employed for warehousing the wheat. The weight of the hectolitre varies con¬ 
siderably according to the height and capacity of the wai'chouse and the 
quantity stored, and it is thus that, according to different inethds of storing, 
(sacks transported and emptied by hand, transporter elevators suction 
elevators etc.) the heaping of the grain will vary and with it the weight per 
hectolitre. 

In the trade it is more important to obtain values which are comparable 
and correspond to each other than very accurate results, also it is essential strictly 
to follow the prescribed rules and to employ the methods and apparatus officialh 
adopted. The Schopper apparatus with a capacity of i litre is the most utilised 
special tables give the weight of the hectolitre calculated from the figures shown 
on the scale. It is advisable, for this determination, to place the wheat in the 
apparatus by means of a filler of funnel shape with a wide base so as to obtain 
the same packing each time (i). 

The weight of wheat to the hectolitre varies from 68 to 84 kg. and is as much 
as from 87 to 88 kg. for hard wheat. 

Specific weight, — The value of this weight varies from 1.28 to 1.50 and is 
in strict relation to the quantity of the cereal examined. 

In the opinion of certain authors, the specific weight of a wheat should al\\ays 
be determined in order to appreciate the commercial value as this would be much 
more accurate than the weight per hectolitre the determination of which is 
influenced by various factors. 


(i) E. Schmidt ha*; invented a new apparatus whereby by means of a system of small gratings the 
packing of the wheat in the receptacle is simplified and is more uniform and constant. The results 
are higher, but more in agreement and more accurate {l)a\ Mthlenlabdtaiortumf 1932. 4). 
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Volumcnometre with direct reading. 
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The specific weight varies according to the differences in the na^:ure oi the 
product examined *and, with regard to cereals, two factory most be taken into 
consideration:— 

(1) the air content; 

(2) the chemical composition of the cereal. 

Air is present either in the external in teguments or in the albumen; the 
specific weight diminishes as the air content increases. Humidity greatl}^ 
nflueuces the specific weight, also the protein substances, there being a dimi¬ 
nution in the specific weight in proportion to an increase in these sub¬ 
stances. 

For determining the specific weight of cereals, the apparatus used at pre¬ 
sent are ordinary pycnometres or special pycnometres (Bruckner-Kuhn appa¬ 
ratus) and the method of heavy liquids of Prof. Neumann is followed (Zettschrift 
fiir das gesamte Muuhlewesen, 1927, 4.) These processes are hot, however, free 
from error as the xylol, as well as the other liquids, does not adhere perfectly 
to the surface of the grain and is also more or less absorbed by the grain. 

The most accurate method, and the one that should be adopted for cereals, 
is certainly that whiph is based on the use of volumenometres ordinarily em¬ 
ployed in physics for determining the specific weight of substances with a high 
absorbent capacity. 

In our laboratory we have used a volumenonietre invented by our colla¬ 
borator, Dr. De Rege, which has the advantage of giving a direct reading. The 
characteristic of] this apparatus is that the glass tube containing mercury is 
graduated so as to correspond to a given barometric depression. The calculation 
is very rapid. The apparatus is calibrated, the recqnent is filled with a certain 
quantity of grain and the result is read and verified by means of the nianometre 
The total specific weight is obtained by dividing the number of cubic centi¬ 
metres occupied by the cereal by the weight of the cereal. 


Specific weight of various wheats. 


1 

Eycnometre 

WHEATS 

Water 

Xylol 

Amber. 

I,-2.50 

1.378 

Senatore Cappelli .... 

1,224 

I.m 

Manitoba. 

1,250 

i>i 55 

Mentana . 

1,248 

1,402 

Balilla . 

1,249 

1.355 

Virgilio. 

1,234 

1.355 

Catria. 

1,258 

1.532 

Zara. 

1,230 

1.355 

Fausto Sestini. 

1 1.257 

1.333 

Damiano Chiesa .... 

1^268 

1.334 


BaaCKNER- 

Method j 

KUhn 

apparatus 

i>f prof 

(Xylol) 

Neumann 

1.377 

1.384 1 

1.334 

1,360 

1.35b 

1,382 

1,400 

1,385 

1,352 

1,374 

1.355 

1.375 

1.3.30 

1,371 

1.3.50 

>.375 1 

1,3.30 

1,375 

1,333 

1,372 


Volunicno ' 

Weight 


per hectolitre 

met ft 

(in hg ) 

1 

1,410 j 

82.15 

I..385 

78.60 

1,415 

83.70 

I.4I9 

80.35 

1,410 1 

80.35 

1,4if) 

78.60 

1.399 

78.80 

1,400 j 

81.23 

1,420 

76.80 

1,400 

81.25 
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The data given by the volumenometre are higher, but more accurate. It 
must also be remarked that there is no strict relation between the value of the 
specific weight and the weight per hectolitre. 

Determination of flintiness. — According to a great number of authors, 
the degree of flintiness or hardness is in direct relation to the quantity of nitro¬ 
genous substances and gluten contained in the wheat. The wheats richest in 
flinty grains are the most sought after for making alimentary pastes, while those 
richest in starchy grains are most suitable for manufacturing starch. It must 
be remarked that there are hard wheats which are not suitable for making pastes, 
while being eminently suitable for bread-making. 

For the purpose of determining the hardness of wheats, special apparatus 
for taking sections are used and the percentage of hard, semi-hard and starchy 
grains is calculated. 

B. — Chemical analysis of wheat generally includes the following determi¬ 
nations:— 

{a) determination of humidity, 

(h) determination of ash, 

(c) determination of proteic substances, 

{d) determination of fats, 

{e) determination of crude cellulose. 

Determination of humiditv. — Humidity is an element of great importance 
in estimating the value of wheat from the commercial standpoint and from that 
of its keeping qualities. The humidity content of wheat is chiefly dependent on 
the climatic conditions in which is has been grown. Humidity appears under 
various forms, especially: 

absorption humidity, 
vegetation humidity, 
humidity of chemical constitution. 

The first is derived from the soil, the second is due to rains, mists, dew, etc. 

Vegetation humidity is present in all the phenomena of development, growth 
and maturation of the plant. The cereal loses a part in dr>ung and retains a 
quantity varying from lo to i6 %. 

As to the third type of humidity, constituted by the water of crystallisation 
and that derived from the disintegration of molecules, no investigation has been 
made. 

Several methods are followed for determining the humidity. In our labo¬ 
ratory the process is as follows:— 

5 gm. of wheat flour are taken and placed in a calibrated weighing-bottle, 
it is then dried in a stove at 105®, up to constant weight (6 hours) (i). 


(i) The determination of humidity in a stove at does not give very accurate results and as a 
rule there are errors of about 0.3 %. To eliminate completely the last traces of humidity a I^iebig 
U tube must be used brought up to 105° and through which a current of dry air or inert ga.s is 
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Determination of ash, — The ash content in wheats varies from 1.5 to 
2.6 % and the wheats poorest in ash are generally the least rich in cellulose, 

For the determination of asTi the process is as follows: 5 g of wheat flour 
is carefully weighed in a platinum or porcelain evaporating dish and then placed 
in a muffle furnace which is progressively heated up to a maximum temperature 
of 650®. For rapid results is is advisable to moisten the mass after carbonisation 
with small quant"ries of oxidising substances such as neutral oxygenated water, 
a watery solution of ammonium carbonate or nitrate, etc. 

Determination of nitrogenous substances, — The content pf wheat in nitro¬ 
genous substances is in direct relation to the gluten in the flour and varies greatly 
from one wheat to another. With certain hard wheats it is as mucli as iq %. 

The quantity of mtrogen is ascertained l>y the Kjeldahl-Ulsch method, 
using ^ gm. of flour, 25 ccm^ of phospho-sulphuric acid (125 g phosphoric anhy¬ 
dride disolved in i 000 ccm^ of sulphuric acid at 66® B), a small quantity of copper 
oxide (0.05 g) and 4 to 5 drops of a 10 % solution of platinum chloride. The 
quantity of protein substances is obtained by multiplying the nitrogen content 
ascertained by the factor 6.25. The American official method ])rescribes the 
factor 5.7, while the figure 6.25 is generally adopted in European laboratoiries. 

Determination of fats. — 10 g of flour are placed in an extraction filter and 
dried for 2 hours in a hot water oven. Extraction is then carried out for 10 hour 
in a I)i5 soxHivET apparatus with anhydrous ether. The filter is removed and the 
balloon flask containing the ether extract is heated to eliminate the ether. The 
final traces of ether are removed by heating the open balloon flask in a bain- 
marie. The residue is then dried for one hour in a hot water oven and then 
weighed. The fat content varies greatly in different wheats, and may be from 
1.5 to 1.9 %. 

Determination of crude cellulose. — Foi thi^ ojieration the weknpk method 
is the most advisable. The procedure is as follows — 

In a porcelain evaporating dish is placed j g of flour with 200 cni' of sul¬ 
phuric acid (1.25 %) and boiled for i hours, adding water as evaporation 
takes place. It is then filtered and the contents of the filter is collected in the 
evaporating dish by a jet of water; 200 cm or w^ater is added and the whole is 
boiled for half an hour. It is then filtered again, the water treatment is repeated 
it is boiled again and the residue is placed in the filter. 

The residue in the filter is boiled again in the same evaporating dish for half 
an liour with 200 cm’ of a solution of caustic potash (1.25 %) and filtered. The 
water treatment repeated is twice a before, boding each time for half an hour. 


.passtd The rapid methods recommended lately such as those based on the use of high tempera!tires, 
or on the determination of water by distillation in the presence of special liquids, or on the determination 
of humidity by electric constants, although of great intciest on account of their rapidity, do not give 
an absolutely accurate determination. 
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All residue not dissolved is passed through a calibrated filter, previously 
dried at 1050; it is first washed in boiling water then cold water, and finally in a 
mixture of alcohol and ether; it is then dried at 1050 and weighed. The filter 
and its contents is placed in a crucible, the whole is incinerated and weighed. 
The quantity of crude cellulose, referred to 100 parts of substance, is obtained 
by deducting from the weight first obtained the weight of the ash. The propor¬ 
tion of crude cellulose varies from r.5 to 3 % and even 4 % for certain wheats. 


* ♦ ♦ 

C. — Bio-chemical tests, which are made on the whole wheat, include all the 
methods whereby the baking value of the variety may be determined with more 
or less accuracy. 

The need for a method suitable for the requirements of farmers and geneticists 
(who, for the creation of new varieties, must carry out tests on small qtiantities 
of wheat) has resulted in new studies being made by numerous investigators. 

The method most widely used by technicians is certainly that of Dr. Pel- 
SKiiNKi: of Halle Universit3^ {Archixf fur Plianzenbau, 1930, 5). This scientist 
has introduced a bio-chemical process called vSchrogarniethods for determining 
the quality of wheat from the point of view of bread-making. The process is 
as follows: 

10 g of whole flour is kneaded with o 5 gm. of yeast and i) cm of water so 
as to obtain a dough of average consistency Conti ary to what usually occurs 
with ordinary flour, whole flour, according to the writer, will alwa3"s have the 
same degree of water absorption, so that the tests will give constant 
results. 

The dough is divided into 2 equal parts and well kneaded b^^ hand on a glass 
sheet so as to form 2 balls of dough taking care to make them perfectly homog¬ 
eneous. These two balls are placed in two glasses (> cm in diametre and 7 cm. 
in height, and filled with 75 cm of water. These are ])laced in a thermostat 
at 32® The time when the balls are placed in the glasses is noted and also the 
moment when, after the splitting of the dough into fragments these fall to the 
bottom of the glass. The time, in minutes, which elapses between the begining 
of fermentation and the break up of the dough is taken as an index figure 
of the quality of the gluten. Weak flours break up rapidl}', strong flours 
slowly. 

These index figures vary greatly according to the variety of wheat. The 
finest wheats have indices exceeding 80; the weakest have indices below 30. 

This method, which according to numerous experimenters gives results ver^- 
fairly in agreement with baking tests, is particularly valuable in the field of gene¬ 
tics with regard to the choice and estimation of new varieties. 

Another rather similar method is the Guttingen {Dus Miihlcnlahoratoriitm, 
1934, 7 and 10). The increase in volume of the ball of dough is deteimined during 
fermentation and consequently the capacit}’' of the dough to retain gases. This 
property is more pronounced in the flours of superior qualit}’. 
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D. — Investigations on the milling yield, — An approximate appreciation of 
wheat from the point of view of milling is arrived at in the trade, on the basis 
of weight per hectolitre. 

It is generally considered that wheats having a weight per hectolitre less 
than 8o give a yield in flour of less by i to their weight per hectolitre,while the 
wheats with a weight per hectolitre higher than 8o give a yield in flour of 
less by 2. This naturally only serves as an indication and the desirable precision 
cannot be obtained in this way as other factors, such as humidity, size and shape 
of the grains, percentage of foreign bodies, etc, also have an influence. 

Thanks to modern methods of milling, the miller obtains several qualities 
of flour from the wheat which are sold under different names according to the 
choice of the producer and the purposes for which they are intended. 

With a view to judging the milling quality of a wheat, millers take as a basis 
the various qualities of flour obtained in identical conditions. It must be 
remarked that the yield in flour also depends, in addition to the quality of the 
wheat, on the system of milling and the improved character of the milling appa¬ 
ratus. 

Investigators in the laboratories extract a single quality of flour known as 
whole or complete flour, obtained from wheat with the bran removed, extraction 
being effected in apparatus of reduced size and according to different methods. 

It is certain that the results thus obtained cannot agree. In fact, scientific 
and practical methods must be followed which give results corresponding to and 
in agreement with those obtained at the mill. 

F'or this reason we have adopted a small experimental roller mill called the 
Vottero experiment mill '' and with which we obtain very satisfactory result. 

Prof. Dr. Luigi Borasio 

Experimental Lalioratorv for the C treat Industries 
at Wrcelli {Itah). 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


Present condition of breeding domestic animals in U. S. S. R. as reported 
TO THE VII Soviet Congress Moscow, 1934. — I*i his general report the President 
of the Council of Peoples Commissioners, W. M. MoeoTov, touched on the problem 
of stock-breeding which in tJ. S. S. R. has become very serious during the last few 
years. 

As M. MonoTOV said, stock-breeding greatly declined during the period of 
agricultural re-organisation up to the year i934» and it is precisely this decline that 
has impeded an increase in total agricultural production in U. S. S. R. The principal 
task for agriculture at present is therefore, the encouragement of animal husbandry. 
The most recent figures, however, show that in 1934 ^ change has taken place 
and, in comparing the figures of i January, 1935 with those of i January, 1934, it 
will be observed that the number of horses in the collective farms has increased by 
8.3 %, cattle by 30 %, sheep by 18 % and pigs by 27 %. The destruction of herds 
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is therefore a thing of the past. The future should show a development according 
to the 2nd five-year plan which prescribes an increase in stock-breeding in the ** kol- 
khoses (collective farms), and also in the total number of animals and poultry belong¬ 
ing to individual peasants in the " kolkhoses 

In addition to the report of M. Mor^oTov, on measures for encouraging stock- 
breeding was presented to the Soviet Congress by the Peoples Commissioner for Agri¬ 
culture, M. A. Tchemov. According to this report, the increase in stock in 1935 should 
be, according to the State programme, 11.4 million calves, 16.6 million lambs, 14.4 
million young pigs and 2.1 million chickens. In 1934, " kolkhose it v/as 

reckoned that there were 40.4 cattle, 23.9 pigs, 6.3 sheep and 2 horses. In 1935 the 
decision that each kolkhose *’ should have a farm for breeding one or other species 
of animal, should be put into practice. Although the number of animals belonging 
to the “ kolkhoses has increased considerably, the number of animals belonging to 
individual peasants is still greater. The State encourages and assists peasants in 
the “ kolkhoses *' to acquire one cow and several pigs. Thus in 1933 and 1934, ^-5 
million calves and 2 million young pigs were distributed. The State also accords 
grants for assisting peasants to breed young animals. The report of M. Tchernov 
contains a large amount of statistical information on past development and develop¬ 
ment fore-seen in the future. A great increase in stock is shown by the data contained 
in this report, the serious decline in this branch of agriculture having been recognised 
by the authorities as being the greatest obstacle to progress in the socialist economy 
of the U. S. S. R. (See Sovjetwirtschaft und Aussenhandel, Berlin, Januar-Februar, 
1935 )- 
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men.s. (monthly); n** (number); N. S. (new series); p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); .sem. (half yearly); s. (se¬ 
ries); trihebd. (every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

{3) Between brackets [ 1 ] are given translations and explanatory notes not apt>earing in the title 
of the review. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION AND PROBLEMS 
OF HORSE-BREEDING 

Part 1: Survey of the development of horse-breeding throughout the world 

{conclusion) (*). 

III. — CHANGES IN THE FORMS AND ALMS OF HORSE-BREEDING. 

The object of any form of breeding is alwa3'S determined by the qualities 
required in the animals bred and success or failure is dependent, in the majority 
of cases, on the extent to which production can be made to correspond with 
requirements and the rapidity with which it can be adapted to changes in demand. 
The causes of the.se changes are almost always in relation to the changes in 
methods of utilising the animals and. the development in the purposes of 
breeding in one or other direction. Breeding must be adapted to these changes 
and apart from an}' change of a numerical order: (i) by modifying the compo¬ 
sition of stocks in view of the demand for breeds possessing the required qual¬ 
ifications; (2) by modifying the breeds by selection with a view to obtaining the 
types corresponding most closely to the ideal required and possessing the greatest 
number of qualities in demand. 

I. — Changes in the methods of i'Tiijsing horses, 

The history of hor.se-breeding clearly shows how it has had to be adapted to 
changed conditions. The horse, as a military animal, has had to correspond to 
the great differences in requirements from the time of the knights to later periods, 
when methods of warfare were changed by the introduction of fire arms, by the 
influence of Turkish light cavalry, etc., when heavy equipment was no longer 
employed and great mobility was required of cavalry. In the following period 
national armies were established necessitating the accpiisition of great numheis 
of animals of uniform type and the establishment of national stiids. It was 


Thti beginning of Part 1 appeared in this Bulhitn, August, 
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not only development in the army that influenced the direction taken by 
horse-breeding but also changes in transport methods and agricultural technical 
progress in general. The increase in travel by horse-drawn vehicles, the 
development in road construction and the possibility of obtaining greater speed 
by the introduction of light vehicles naturally had a considerable influence on 
the demand for horses, both as regards quantity and quality. In the same 
way, at a later date, the invention of railways, motors and the increase and 
improvement in urban trafiic had an influence on horses and brought about changes 
in the t3q>es required by the transport industries. The introduction of motor 
engines, the invention of new sources of energy produced a change in the demands 
for horses, which had hitherto provided the main source of energy necessary for 
the requirements of industry. 

The present period, with all its changes, marks a turning point in horse- 
breeding. There is far less demand for luxury horses, carriage horses and 
pleasure horses, than before. There ‘is a limited market, it is true, for horses 
for sport, such as race-horses, trotters, hunters, polo ponies, steeple-chasers, and 
also horses for other forms of fashionable sport such as “ skijoring 

As the greater part of the stocks of horses is at present in the hands of farmer^, 
who are the principal buyers, it follows that the requirements of agriculture are 
those which must be first considered by horse-breeders. Naturally these require¬ 
ments are also influenced by the region, and the type and level of agricultural 
production. Intensive farming, also regions with fertile but heavy soil, demand 
a greater output of power, that is, stronger and heavier lionses whose needs, as 
regards feeding, can be most easily satisfied. 

According to conditions of environment, chiefly climatic, so farming requires 
heavy draught horses or a heavier type of light horse. A continuous output 
of great strength and a docile temperament are the minimum requirements. In 
regions of intensive agricultural production, roads are generally good and 
modern, horses are not expected to take long journeys and speed is of no great 
importance. On the other hand, they should be able to move veryjjheavy eights 
at a slow rate. Following the economic development of such regions, the growing 
of hoed crops has increased, ploughing is deeper and heavy loads such as w^ag- 
gons of beetroot, must be taken to the station or the farm, all of w^hich entails 
an output of great strength (i) 

In districts with extensive farming, horses should have more general qualities 
and should be adapted to rapid transport, as here distances are great. The strength 
required is less, ploughing is not so heavy and feeding conditions are less good. 
The same applies to districts with light soil. Farm horses are put out to grass, 
during slack periods, on pasture usually left without proper attention and w^here 
forage production is small. It is evident that in these regions a lighter kmd of 
horse is needed with lower food requirements than the type mentioned above. 

In addition to these factors related to the nature of production, the qualities of 
the animals employed are also sometimes profoundly modified by measures of agra- 


Figurcs in brackets refer to the Bibho^raphv, pp 487-489. 
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rian policy. Thus, in some regions, where a radical agrarian reform has taken 
place, the type of horse bred does not correspond to the general rules discussed 
above. Horse have become lighter and their value has decreased, as at the present 
time farms are too small to be able to utdise the heavier types of horses, which 
were bred in these districts before the reform. The plots are sometimes situated 
very far from the village in which the owners live and these, to save time, wish 
to cover the distance as quickly as possible. 

A modifying influence has also been exercised by the introduction of tractors 
on the farms, but this influence is very difficult to estimate. This is particularly 
the case in Europe, where the introduction of tractors in farming has not changed 
methods of farming so profoundly as in over-seas countries. In this respect it is 
important to note that, according to an official publication of the Department of 
Commerce of the United States (2), following the diffu.sion of the use of tractors, 
heavy horses were no longer required on farms and were replaced by horses of a 
lighter type. On account of this increase in the use of tractors, it may be said 
that the heavier work is carried out with tractors and horses are only required 
for the lighter work. 

Between the two extremes: on the one hand, intensive farming, in regions with 
heavy soil necessitating great strength and heavy types of horses, and on the 
other, extensive farming, in regions with light soil requiring light and sometimes 
quite small horses, there are naturally many intermediate conditions, according 
to the type of cultivation, requiring intermediate types of horses. 

The qualities required in army horses also depend on local conditions (roads, 
climate, etc.) in the various countries. As has already been said, when the first 
national studs were established, army requirements were the determining factor 
in horse-breeding. Tliis situation lasted, in the majority of countries, but to a 
lesser degree, up to the outbreak of the world war. A complete change in pur¬ 
pose took place after the war. Army requirements became far less important 
than before the war, when horses bred for the remount department but not sold 
to the army, could find a market as saddle or carriage horses. On account of the 
changes in the modes of utilising horses, it is now almost impossible to find a 
market for remounts refused by the army, with the result that many breeders 
have given up breeding this type of horse and have replaced it by draught horses 
which are easier, less risky and more remunerative to breed. These changes are 
very important and even constitute a serious danger for military administrations, 
which are unable to find the horses they require. 

The least difficulties still appear to exist in acquiring horses for the artillery 
and the army train, this type being generally found in countries with intensive 
or semi-intensive cultivation. The qualities required in these horses are too 
well known to need description here. It foIlow^s that requirements are depen¬ 
dent on the country, climate and road conditions, but the most important qual¬ 
ity, from the point of view of horse-breeding, is above all uniformity, that is, 
it is necessary to produce a large number of horses alike in build and other char¬ 
acters, which may be harnessed together in large teams (3). 

The determination and production of the saddle horse corresponding to current 
ideas on riding is a much more difficult matter. The type that is being sought 
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today is very different from the ideal typ^ looked for by breeders not so very 
long ago. G. Rau (4), one of the best judges of a horse, defines the ideal type 
as a horse which is in equilibrium, that is, a horse in which the whole body 
is in harmony and all the traits are in proportion. The horse should be on 
large lines, and “ cover a large surface It should be powerfully built, long in 
the neck, with sloping shoulders, long withers, a sufficiently long back and a 
long crupper. This horse covers a large surface when the shoulders are 
long and sloping, the arm long, when it has a long system of leverage of the 
hindquarters, with the bones set at suitable angles and a satisfactory mecha¬ 
nical system. 

The type of saddle horse now abandoned corresponded to cavalry require¬ 
ments of the past, manoeuvring in large units (regiments, brigades and divisions) 
and where a difference of a few centimetres caused difficulties in evolutions. 
Horses were required, which were almost machines of precision, uniform 
in build, capable of carrying very heavy 'weights and in which large free 
movements were undesirable, as the soldier who rode the horse was at times 
obliged to manage it with the left hand only and was unable to control it, 
if the movements were too large and free. A horse was required: cover¬ 
ing a small surface ”, with a short body, a short, strong back and the head 
carried high on the neck, as the rider held the reins short so as to be able to con¬ 
trol his mount with greater ease. Absolutely correct movements were needed, 
so that the animals could move in a perfectly straight line and no great impor¬ 
tance was attached to large free movements such as are produced by longer 
shoulders. Thus a horse was established which had style with not much shoul¬ 
der, flat footed and even paced, with the neck set high and often exaggerat¬ 
edly curved. 

The type which is in demand today has been established by the change 
in cavalry movements in large closed units to open formation adapted to con¬ 
ditions of the terrain. This has necessitated a modification from the short type 
of swan-necked horse to a well balanced horse on large lines. The French 
General Brecard (5) thus summarises the qualities required in an army horse:— 


Short term service requires a docile horse, easy to manage. 

The methods of employing cav'alry are no longer the same as in 1014. 

lyonfe cross-country galloping will be exceptional. 

The tactical use of the different mounted cori>s is now' standardized. 

The saddle horse should be able to carry very heavy weights (140 kg.), at an average speed, chiefty 
at the w'alk and the trot,, ovei long distances across country, in spite of privations of al 
kinds, and should be able to repeat these efforts. 

Qualities required in an army saddle horse. 

These may be classified in the following order of importance:— 

(i) Crood carrying capacity, strong, clean limbs, good feet, full deep flanks, a hardy i ^ 

' ' I tor endurance 

temperament, average height (1.55 to 1.6.2 m.) ) 

{2) Strength obtained by a well developed skeleton and low stance, ^ to be able to draw and carr}' as 
large, low joints and a powerful muscular system ^ required. 
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(3) Equilibrium derived from the distribution of the weight and lines, from the length (distance from 

the point of the shoulder to the point of the hind-quarters at least equal to the height) such 
as can be obtained by a minimum training and is shown by firm, brisk and long paces, espe¬ 
cially at the walk. 

(4) Blood. Its importance cannot be ignored; it gives a good constitution with resistance to fatigue 

and work, but that is not enough. It should give fire to the army horse without resulting 
in too light a type, nervousness and excitability. 

The purer the breeding, the greater care should be taken to retain a strong enough t3rpe with a 
powerful skeleton. 


The French Societe hippique for encouraging the breeding of army horse.s 
has taken account of this new tendency in army horse breeding and has drawn 
up new rules (6) for judging saddle horses. These are given below as they show 
more clearly the type sought after than would a detailed description. 

Judges should take note of the following characteristics:— 


A** to height. 

At 3 years: 

any half-bred o\ er. .i fi2 ni 

any Anglo-Arab over. 1.59 » 

At 4 years* 

any half-bred over.1.63 » 

any Anglo-Arab over . i.6t » 


As to 

At 3 yeais 


any heavy weight half-bred under .... .500 kg 

any medium weight half-bred under.450 » 

any Anglo-Arab under. . . 3r^ " 

At 4 years: 

any heav}' weight half-bred under. . .500 » 

any medium weight half-bred under.4^<^ » 

any Anglo-Arab under.400 » 

A's to sub‘ster}ud space 


any hea\y weight half-bred with sub-sternal sjvace exceeding halt the height by 

more than.5 

any medium weight half-bred with sub-stcmal space exceeding half the heiglit by 

more than ...6 » 

any Anglo-Arab with sub-stemal space exceeding half the height by more tlian . . 7 « 

Circumference of the cannon. 

any heavy weight half-bred with the circumference of the cannon less than 20.5 cm. 
any medium weight half-bred or Anglo-Arab of over 1.57 m. with the circumference of the 
cannon less than 19 cm. 

any Anglo-Arab of 1.57 m. and below with the circumference of the cannon less than 18 cm. 
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Compensations: 

Height. 

Kxccss of height should be compensated by a sub-stcrnal space corrcsiwmding strictly to the 
determined limits. 

Weight. 

I^ack of weight should be compensated by an excess over the fixed minima both in respect of 
th? circumference of the cannon and of the sub-stemal space. 

Circumference of the canmn. 

The minimum circumference should be maintained and cannot be compensated in any other 
way. 


Sub’Sternal space. 

An excess in the sub-sternal space should be compensated b5’’ the circumference of the cannon 
at the rate of i cm to 4 cm of the sub-sternal space. 

ThesemeasurementsareonlyiH^tcrt/tons, which it is suggested that judges should follow. 

They are also intended for directing breeders towards the type of saddle horse that should be 
encouraged. 

The economic situation of saddle horse breeding has given rise to more diiSfi- 
culties than has the technique of the new direction taken by production. The 
reasons why this branch of production is in a backward condition, particularly 
in certain countries, have already been enumerated, but these difficulties are also 
made clearly evident in the memorandum that General Wattei. Inspector of 
the French remount department, compiled for the War Ministry at the end of 
1934. This memorandum also contains suggestions for overcoming these diffi¬ 
culties. It is stated that, though the French saddle horse has reached a high 
degre of development, the breeding of this type has decreased to such an extent 
that it is feared that it may disappear altogether. General Wattee is of the 
opinion that up to the present too much pedigree breeding has been utilised in 
the production of the French saddle horse. 

Breeding has been directed almost exclusively towards producing the type 
of ‘‘ galloper which is not saleable outside the army. This type must be retained 
in the future, but production should be directed towards mass production of a 
double purpose type, that is, attempts should be made to produce a horse that 
can be used both in agriculture and for rapid traction. 

The type of saddle horse that breeders should try to produce includes a whole 
series, ranging from the kind of horse used by lancer regiments to an improved 
type of postier that can also be ridden. This type also meets the new require¬ 
ments of the army. Motorisation has rendered fast cavalry horses superfluous 
and a .stronger animal is required with greater endurance even if it is slower 
paced. 

The memorandum of General Wattee shows clearly the intention to assure 
the supply of saddle horses by producing a type that is suitable both for the army 
and for agricultural purposes. A similar policy has also been followed in breed- 
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ing light horses in almost every country. According to the German horse 
review Sankt Georg (7), the maintenance and success of light horse-breeding 
in Germany is due to a theory which was rapidly adopted after the war, according 
to which the mare should be strong enough to carry out all the work required of 
her on a farm. A type of horse corresponding to present demands is produced with 
this mare and a thoronghbred stallion of the saddle horse type or a stallion of 
the heavy half-bred type. The programme of the Director of national studs, 
Seiffert(8), differs from the above theory and aims at producing horses for 
current use by means of a stock of mares of a uniform type. ‘‘ We require today 
for breeding thoronghbreds says M. Seiffert, two types of horses: (i) a 
large t3pe of draught horse, low in the leg with fast paces, easy to feed, of 
German origin and suitable for use on the farm and in commercial transport; (2) 
a saddle horse built on large hues with good pedigree for use by the army and for 
sporting purposes 

M. Choix de double (9) draws attention to the divergence between these 
two opinions, but it must be admitted that in large countries, containing regions 
with varying conditions, it is not possible to constitute stocks of horses of a uni¬ 
form type and, even if it were possible, it would not be desirable. 

A note by General Brecard (5) expresses the following view: '' Must it be 
said that a .standard type of horse can be arrived at which is the same for every 
part of France ? No, each region has its own possibilities due to terrain, cli¬ 
mate, methods of breeding, but, without prejudicing any particular region, 
attempts should be made to direct production towards a type of value both for 
civil and military purposes 

The German plan also provides for a regional limitation for breeding with 
the object of division of the w^ork of horse-breeding, based on the outstanding 
differences existing in the various regions. ,Wattel expresses himself on the subject 
as follows: '' It should be possible to arrive at the regulation of breeding and 
sale, not only from the quantitative but also from the qualitative points of view. 
The production of heavy horses for agricultural purposes should be confined to 
regions such as the Rhineland, >Saxony and Westphalia for heavy draught horses 
and Oldenburg and East Friesland for half-bred horses. On the other hand the 
breeding of fine saddle horses 'and blood stock should be reserved for regions 
such as Hanover, East Prussia and Holstein. With this specialisation competit¬ 
ion between these regions should be eliminated and each one should be able to 
obtain a stable market 

In addition to race horses and horses specialised for certain sports, the breed¬ 
ing of which is relatively limited from the numerical standpoint, but none the 
less important, the scale of national horse breeding ranges from saddle horses 
and light cavalr}^ horses to heavy farm horses and includes all the intermediary 
types. It is true that there are also, as will be seen later on, when describing 
the breeding of light horses, breeders who produce types even lighter than those 
required for cavalry, but, in general, these efforts, are not desirable from the point 
of view of national horse-breeding and under certain forms, result in a “ prolet- 
ariatisation of the stocks " (10). At the other end of the scale, the exaggerated 
types which exceed the limits are more rare. It is true that at times types are 
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produced which are heavier than those generally required as heavy draught 
horses for agricultural purposes, but these are isolated cases, due to misunderstand- 
ing of the principles of horse-breeding or, more frequently, to a desire to follow 
a fashion. 

That which distinguishes the present breeding scale from previous scales 
is the fact that it is relatively short. Only the types most in demand have been 
mentioned here. Though it is true that sometimes types other than those de¬ 
scribed in this article are required, generally speaking a smaller number of 
standard types are needed than in the past and these types do not differ greatly 
from each other, but merge into one another almost without discontinuity and 
include the types that have not been mentioned, such as carriage-horses, etc. 
There is a tendency today to breed types which may be utilised in many ways 
rather than over-specialised types. It may also be observed that the object of 
horse-breeders today is rather to satisfy economic requirements than to meet 
the needs of the army, although great importance still attaches to the latter. 
In reality military administration at present tries to adjust the requirements 
of the army to those of agriculture which w^as not the case before the war. 


2. — Changes in the composition of stocks. 

On account of the changes which have affected the utilisation of horses 
and their position in rural economy, other important changes may be observed in 
the composition of stocks from the point of view of breeds. Before discussing 
these changes in detail, attention should be drawn to two difficulties which 
make it far from easy to follow the development in this respect. 

The first consists in the fact that .very few countries make a census of their 
horses from the standpoint of breed. In analysing the situation, the points of 
departure to be taken are the general descriptions of horse-breeding in countries 
where no statistical information is available on the subject. Unfortunately 
the greater part of these descriptions is not sufficiently w^ell established, espe¬ 
cially when the stocks are composed of several breeds. Supplementary informa¬ 
tion may be found in the statistics on the composition of stocks of stallions; they 
are generally more precise in respect of the origin of the animals, as for stallions 
in general full information exists on this point, while in making a census of the 
total stocks, the agents carrying out the w'ork make many mistakes and encounter 
difficulties, sometimes very great, in classifying the results of cross-breeding. 
This also applies to the statistics for mares served. On the other hand, the com¬ 
position of the total .stocks of horses cannot be estimated from the composition 
of the stocks of stallions. The effect of a change in the stocks of stallions on the 
total stocks only makes itself felt relatively slowly and even the use of various 
stallions is not the same. It should not be forgotten that the State generally puts 
at the disposal of breeders a fairly large number of pure-bred stallions in compa¬ 
rison with draught stallions, as the interests of national defence are involved and 
as good pedigree stallions are usually more difficult to acquire and are often 
very valuable. 
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It is not enough to take into consideration the stocks of stallions belonging 
to the States, but approved and authorised stallions belonging to private persons 
must also be reckoned and even this may not suffice as, in several countries, 
stallions are largely used which are neither approved nor authorised and do not 
appear among the statistics of the stalhon stocks. 

Another difficulty lies in the fact that horses are not classified in the same 
way in all countries, categories are not established according to the same ideas 
and their limits are not in agreement as betw^een one country and another. In 
Germany, for example, there are two large groups of horses: the Kaltblut'' 
(heavy) and the Warmblut(light). Apart from the inaccuracies of this 
classification, it is in no way in agreement with the French or English clas¬ 
sification. In France, the breeds are classified into thoroughbred, half-bred and 
draught horses; the English classification makes a distinction between light and 
heavy horses. As has already been said the limits of these categories are completely 
different. Thus, for example, as M. Spikdler (ii) remarks, the German method 
of classification cannot be used in France, as several French draught breeds 
have acquired, through interbreeding, characteristics which do not permit them 
to be classified in the kaltblut category, to which they would otherwise 
belong. The German classification cannot include postiers and many difficulties 
would arise in including different breeds and types, which are classified in France 
in the category of draught horses. In the same way, similar difficulties would 
be encountered in attempting to apply the French classification in Germany or 
England, These difficulties become more evident, if the various significations 
attributed to the term half-bred in different countries is taken into account. 
While, in some countries, this term is applied to each breed and type originating 
from cross-breeding with thoroughbred horses, in others it applies to any type 
of cross-breeding. Unfortunately there is no perfect form of classification in 
existence. For describing the categories in the majority of these methods of 
classification, the w^ords of Rau (12) relating to “ cold-blood ” and '' hot-blood ” 
may be applied: " If these designations are closely examined, it will be seen that 
they do not express anything particular, jet everyone knows wdiat they mean 

These reservations must be made in order to justify the fact that from now^ 
onwards it is not possible to give a more detailed description of the composition 
of the stocks of horses from the point of view’ of breeds. Although the following 
information refers only to countries with organised national horse-breeding in 
the strict sense of the term, they will neverthele.ss suffice to give an idea of the 
tendencies to dev^elop in this direction. 

One of the characteristics of horse-breeding in Europe in the second half of 
the 19th century is the extension of breeds of draught horses at the expense of 
light horses and the rapidity with which this has taken place. 

The diffusion of breeds of draught horses is in strict relation with the devel¬ 
opment of industry and agriculture. The draught horse has proved to be a type 
most suitable for agriculture which is becoming more and more intensive; it is 
most useful for the w^ork of ploughing on heavy soil; owing to its docile tempe¬ 
rament it does not require much attention nor specialised attendants and can be 
utilised both for commercial transport and for the various industries. The extension 
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of breeding draught horses has given rise to violent disputes; agriculture, commerce 
and industry had need of a certain type, as the characteristics of a half-bred horse, 
bred according to the requirements of the, army, were no longer sufficient; on the 
other hand the State, which was obliged to take the army requirements into ac¬ 
count, prevented the extension of draught breeds, so that the breeding of light 
horses should not be affected. This conservative attitude taken up by depart¬ 
ments also had good effects, as in this way a check was put on the breeding of 
draught'horses becoming fashioable and on its adoption in regions where the con¬ 
ditions of environment were unsuitable. 

The war also produced profound changes in horse-breeding. On the one 
hand, during the world war, draught horses proved to be useful from the military 
point of view under certain conditions and, on the other hand, after the war the 
motorisation of armies and the reduction in armaments in the conquered states 
raised barriers which prevented the expansion of breeds of draught horses. The 
limited purchases made by the army, the difficulties encountered in finding a 
market for thoroughbreds, the competition from thoroughbreds raised in States 
where they can still be kept in troops, chiefly in the east of Europe, led breeders 
gradually to abandon the breeding of thoroughbreds and to confine their efforts 
to breeding draught horses, a matter which is easier and less hazardous. The 
breeding of draught horses was also favoured by the fact that, in several coun¬ 
tries, cereal production was increased and a great part of the pasture land which 
was necessary for rearing a good type of thoroughbreds was turned into arable 
land. At the same time agriculture, which is increasingly dependent on the 
markets in the capitals, has the advantage that breeds of draught horses are 
raised which mature earlier, and capital is not therefore immobilised for more 
than two years, while in breeding pedigree stock, which generally matures more 
slowly, 4 or 5 years have to pass before capital is released. 

The breeding of draught horses has spread from the west and north-west of 
Europe towards the centre, east, south and south-east in a relatively short space 
of time. The disputes between breeders of draught horses and light horses seem 
now to have been diminished by the fact that it seems possible to mark the limits 
outside which an extension can hardly take place. Barriers raised by environment, 
chiefly climatic conditions, also restrain expansion. 

Kronacher (13) was therefore right in saying that this check on disputes 
is all in favour of horse-breeding in general. The breeding of draught horses 
needs time to consolidate and become uniform and, as in the majority of coun¬ 
tries, this form of breeding has been established with the aid of interbreeding 
with foreign blood, it must still have time for adaptation to special local condi¬ 
tions determined by nature and economic circumstances. This consolidation will 
not be assisted if breeds of draught horses are reared in regions where they serve 
no useful purpose and they only enter into competition with and hinder the 
breeding of pedigree stock, which already has enough difficulties to contend 
with. The harmful effect of transportation into unfavourable environment on 
horse-breeding is much more serions than the advantages gained by the sales of a 
few breeders. The criticisms that have been made have only injured the reputation 
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of the breed and have not affected those responsible for the unwise measures 
taken. 

In the west, north, north-west and in many regions in central Europe, the 
breeding of draught horses is strongly established and has eliminated competition 
and, although less rapidly than previously, it is penetrating into neighbouring 
regions. An improvement in breeds of draught horses may also be observed in 
places where the stocks are still mixed, and it must be admitted that, during 
the crisis, breeders of draught horses have suffered less than breeders of light 
horses. On the other hand, it should be noted that in the post-war period, 
draught horses ceased to be bred in certain regions, chiefly in south-east Europe, 
on account of the agrarian reform in addition to conditions of environment 
unfavourable to such breeds, as, in these districts, these breeds were previously 
raised almost exclusively by the great land owners. 

As regards the area over which draught horses are bred in Europe, Belgium (14) 
may be taken as the point of departure, since in this country horse-breeding is 
almost exclusively confined to these breeds. Belgian horse-breeders have excellent 
native material at their disposal and, in a relatively short time after the war, 
were able to fill up the gaps it left behind. In this country breeders direct their 
efforts principally towards uniform breeding. 

The development in Germany is particulary important, as the large require¬ 
ments in this countr.v for horses before the war profoundly influenced horse- 
breeding in the neighbouring countries. The development in and composition 
of the stocks of horses in Germany may be seen from the census taken by the 
German Agricultural Society (1). L. G.) (15). Statistics are available obtained 
from the censuses of 1898,1911 and 19128, but only the first and last are comparable. 
The 1911 census, based on certain inaccurate principles, cannot be taken into con¬ 
sideration Table XV has been compiled from the figures available (16). 


Table XV. — Composition of stocks in (rcnnanv m iSqS and ig28. 




Light horses .I 71 S of stock 51 i 0 <>f stock 

Heavy horses.| 28 2 % o \ » 


During the last 30 years, the light horses have increased by 20.7 
the total number at the expense of the heavy horses The situation varies 
greatly from one part of the country to another. In 1928, the situation, 
excluding the small regions, was as shown in Table XVI. 

The Central Statistical Office of the Reich (17) gives an idea of the present 
development and, as from 1933, has provided data regularly on the utilisation 
of State stallions and approved privately owned stallions, according to breeds. 
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Tabee XVI. — Distribution of the different breeds in Germany in ig28. 

Predominance of light horses (more than 

70%). 

East Prussia, Marks of Posen, West Prus¬ 
sia, Hanover, Saxony, Oldenburg. 

Predon]inance of heavy horses (more than 

70 %)• 

Province of Saxony, Hesse-Nassau, Rhine¬ 
land, Bavaria, Brunswick, Anhalt. 

Marked increase of heavy horses (more 
than 20 %). 

Bavaria, Schleswig-Holstein, Brandenburg, 
Marks of Posen, West Prussia, Hesse- 
Nassau. 


Table XVII shows a recent increase in the breeding of heavy horses in Ger~ 
many. The use of heavy stallions is striking, chiefly in East Prussia where, 
in 1933 as many as 39 100 mares were served by heavy stallions and only 20 000 
b)^ light stallions. The use of heavy stallions predominates in the following 
states: East Prussia, Westphalia, Rhineland, Saxony, Hesse-Nassau, Silesia, 
Hohenzollern, Bavaria, Baden, Thuringia, Hesse, Brunswick, Lippe, Lubeck. 
On the other hand the use of thorough-bredstallions predominates in: Hanover, 
Pomerania, Brandenburg, Marks of Posen, West Prussia, Oldenburg, Mecklen¬ 
burg, Saxony, Wurtemberg. 


Tabi^E XVII. — Total number and utilisation of stallions in Germany, 
excluding the Saar Basin, 


Years 

Number of Stallions (i) | 

Number of mares ( 2 ) 
sei^x*<l by stallions 

heavy 

light 

thorough¬ 
bred (3) 1 

heavv 

light 

tUorough- 

l>re<l 

1932 . 

3 341 

2 271 

1 

101 ' 

Ihf) ()(}1 

89 075 

1738 

1933 . 

3 487 

i 2 438 

108 1 

I9I 701 

125 742 

I 905 

1934 . 

3 8021 

2312 

126 I 





(i) state and approved and authorised stallions. — (2) By State, and by approved and 
authorised stallions belonging to private persons or co-operative societies, excluding stallions used 
exclusively for serving mares which are the property of the owner of the stallion. — (3) English, 
Arab, Trotters. 


The great demand in Germany for heavy draught horses has also had a deci¬ 
sive influence on horse-breeding in the Netherlands (18), where the economic devel¬ 
opment of the country requires that special attention be given to this type of horse. 
In Table XVIII will be seen the development in this respect in Netherlands, 
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Table XVIII. — Development of horse-breeding in the Netherlands, 


Years 

Number of stallions in use 

Number of mares served 

1 

heavy 

1 

light 

heavy 

light 

1902. 

200 

5«3 

14 827 

34 975 

1921. 

642 

348 

56 880 

23 455 

1927 . 

562 

188 

33 834 

7 i <^9 

1928. 

544 

• 172 

33 859 

6 57O 

1029. 

482 

153 

27141 

5 

1930. 

410 

147 

23 646 

5 2lf) 


During the war, the breeding of heavy draught horses in the Netherlands 
was greatl}^ stimulated by the absence of competition from Belgium and by 
the fact that a part of the Belgian stocks of horses, of great value to breed¬ 
ers, had taken refuge in this country before the advance of the German troops. 
According to Stegen (19), the numerical development in horse-breeding in the 
Netherlands is favoured by the large extent to which heavy draught horses 
are used. The centre of this form of breeding is in the provinces of Limbourg 
and in Zeeland where they have spread rapidly. In spite of the extension of 
heavy draught horses, the breeding of thoroughbreds is still of importance from 
the economic point of view 


Table XIX. — Development in the stocks of stallions available {{approved and 
authorised national stallions) in France from 1913 to 1933, 



1 1013 

1920 1 

1925 1 

3930 

I 1933 

1 

i 

Thoroughbred. 

792 

1 540 

499 ' 

466 

1 

1 451 

Half-bred (1). 

1 2 589 

1 2 I (>3 ‘ 

1 564 1 

895 

: 844 

Draught (i).! 

! 2 138 

i 2411 

3 705 ! 

4 955 

1 4 S^54 


(i) Breton po'^turs were classified as “ draught ” on i Januar>% 


In Denmark, according to Stegen (19) the provinces where the breeding 
of draught horses is practiced are those which have suffered least during 
the crisis in horse-breeding. The relation between the light horses and heavy 
draught horses has changed in favour of the latter. The direction of horse- 
breeding is greatly influenced by Belgian blood, but, generally, the Jutland horses 
are the most numerous. 

In Sweden the breeding of heavy draught horses has extended considerably 
in the southern and central parts of the country. 
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In Poland this form of horse-breeding has been generally confined to that 
part of the country which previously belonged to [Germany. It has increased" 
considerably, but without infiuencing particularly the total stocks of horses in 
the country. It appears that, in the northeast, the area in which this breeding 
is practiced is confined within the Baltic States. 

The breeding of heavy draught horses is extensively practiced in France, 
The reasons for this development have already been mentioned above and are 
analogous to those observed in [other countries. The development in the stocks 
of stallions available for breeding purposes clearly shows how horse-breeding 
has followed this tendency (20). 

It will be seen from Table XX that the number of mares served indicates 
the same general trend (21). 


Tabi,e XX. — Number of mares served in France from 1920 to 1933, 


Stallions u^ed for service 

Number of marcs served 

1920 1 

1 1925 

1928 1 1930 

1933 

Thoroughbred . 

Half-bred. 

Draught. 

3461 

72 109 1 

21580:^ 

4530 

54 79 ^ 
237923 

5 510 

37 299 
325 307 

5 300 
26418 
242 565 

3 941 
22 400 
223 2(>t> 


Tables XIX and XX show that in France draught horses have gained 
ground at the expense of half-bred horses. It is true that as from 1928 the 
number of mares served by draught stallions diminished, but to a less degree, 
than the number of mares served by half-bred stallions, which has decreased 
to such an extent that the anxiety shown by those interested in this form 
of breeding can readily be imagined. 

The data given above show a considerable increase in breeding draught 
horses in France, but they give no information as to the development in the 
different breeds and types in this group from a quantitative point of view. 
This is a very important question, particularly in France, as that country pos¬ 
sesses a great number of native breeds of this type, which have contributed 
greatly towards the diffusion of heavy draught horses throughout the world 
and especially in countries outside Europe. Regarding this question. Colonel 
Charpy (21) writes as follows: The horse dealer must recognise that the present 
fashion is for a horse which is not typical of our country. The Braban9on 
horse resembles it in size, colour and imperturbable temperament. While our 
breeds are slowly being transformed, - the Boulonnais changing colour, the 
Percheron becoming darker, the Breton becoming larger, - measures should be 
taken to prevent the invasion of France either by Belgian hotses, whose value 
is indisputable, or by valueless horses imported from everywhere under the 
pretext of selling them as meat 
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M. Ginieis (22) writes as follows on this subject: " In addition to a con¬ 
tinuous progress, two essential facts characterise the evolution of the draught 
horse; the fashion for a heavy horse and the increase in the demand for 
the Percheron and the Ardennais. In our country, as in the majority of other 
countries, there is a demand for a heavy horse, with low stance, which is well 
represented by the Belgian horse, the draught horse of the North, and also by 
the Ardennais. With the conscious or unconscious intention of utilising animals 
with a large work output in order to diminish the number they employ, farmers 
show a preference for an increasingly heavy type of horse, as it is imagined that 
strength is in proportion to size 

According to a map giving the distribution of the breeding centres for 
different kinds of horses in France, published in the special horse-breeding, 
number of the Revue des Agriculteurs de France (No. 6, 1935) the area of dis¬ 
tribution of heavy draught horses in France is more or less limited by a straight 
line running from the south of the Vendee as far as B 41 e. Outside this area an¬ 
other region, where the breeding of heavy draught horses is practiced, is found 
in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux. 


Tabi^E XXI. — Development of horse-breeding in Switzerland. 



Stalhous in the Federal 
dcp 6 t 

Number 

of 

appro ed 
stallions 
belonging 
to private 
persons 

Societies of saddle 
hor<<e breeders 

Sfxrieties of draught 
horse breeders 

Years 

Thorough- 

bred 

and 

lialf-bred 

stallions 

Draught 

stallions 

Number 

of 

Societies 

Numixfr 

of 

horses 

registered 

Numlier 

of 

Societies 

Number 

of 

horses 

registered 

1900. 

X 

27 

32 

15 

779 

ly 

813 

1912. 

Ol 

28 

74 

21 

I 268 

36 

2 917 

. 

40 

52 

Ilb 

18 

I 4«7 

52 

6 819 

IQ24. 

19 

37 

I 

14 

538 

5 S 

5232 • 

l9^0 . 

8 

35 

II9 

8 

237 

60 

5887 


In Switzerland the breeding of heavy draught horses has also gained ground 
during the last few years. The history of horse-breeding in this country is sim¬ 
ilar to that in other parts of Europe (23). Since 1866, the State has encour¬ 
aged the breeding of light horses of the saddle horse type to supply the require¬ 
ments of the army. The results have been negative, but in spite of that breed¬ 
ing has been continued in the same direction. During the first years of the 
20th century, the breeding of draught horses of the lighter type has been en¬ 
couraged. A period of uncertainty began in respect of the direction taken 
by horse-breeding: at the same time, half-bred English stallions (Hackneys) 
were introduced, with stallions from Holstein and different breeds of heavy 
draught horses (Breton, Percheron, Shire horses and Belgian). The breeding of 
heavy draught horses has gradually increased over that of half-bred horses. The 
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change in the objective of horse-breeding is made clear by the change in the 
composition of stocks of horses at the Federal stallion dep6t at Avenches (24)* 
While in 1904, a maximum number of stallions had been reached (105) belong¬ 
ing to 8 different breeds (thorough-bred English, Anglo-Norman, Hackneys, 
half-bred native, Norfolk Breton, Percheron, Shire horses, native draught 
horses), the number of stallions slowly diminished with the decrease that took 
place in the number of breeds. The majority of breeders gradually confined 
themselves to draught horses and abandoned the breeding of half-bred horses, 
since the first is less hazardous, while the half-bred is not an economic propos¬ 
ition and draught horse breeding is better adapted to the conditions on a 
peasant farm. 

Table XXI shows the statistical data for stallions at the Federal depdt 
and the development in the Horse-breeeders Societies (23). 

The largest area in which the breeding of draught horses is practiced is in 
the Bernese Jura. Other regions of less importance are. the cantons of Sol- 
eure, Vaud, Fribourg and Bale and of Berthoud (canton of Berne), but here and 
there in other parts of Switzerland, Societies of breeders of draught horses are 
also found. Half-bred horses are still raised at Panseideln, Pfaffikon, in central 
and west Switzerland, in the Lower Alps and in the north-east Jura. 

In Italy the breeding of heavy draught horses (25) is confined to the northern 
regions. According to a new scheme of horse-breeding in the plain of the Po, 
the breeding of draught horses is based on the Belgian type. The Belgian horse 
is successfully bred chiefly in the neighbourhood of Cremona, its produce is 
principally employed in agriculture, the army preferring a horse of the posher t>pe 
bred with a mixture of Belgian, but also of Percheron and Breton blood The 
question which of these three types is preferable has not yet been settled. 
According to M. Fotticchia, the Bretons have not proved to be very satisfactory 
as they cannot be relied upon to transmit their qualities to their progeny At 
present posUers are being bred from Percherons (26) In Venetia Tridentina, 
Hafling and Noric horses are bred and in the rest of Italy half-bred horses 

The south-east of the area of heavy draught horse breeding is situated in 
the States which have taken the place of the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
The major part of the heavy draught horse breeding in this region, with the 
exception of pure breeds of imported horses, is chiefly based on Noric horses 
(Pinzgauer), which have been improved by various western breeds, principally 
the Ardennais. This is th^ type most extensively bred in Austria at the 
present time. 

In Austria (28) the relation between light horses and draugnt horses is as 1:5 
or 1:6. The centre of breeding the draught type is found in the whole of the 
Austro-Bavarian Alps though chiefly in the Federal Province of Salzburg An 
important district is also Carinthia. 

In Hungary (29) heavy draught horses represent about 20 % of the total 
stocks of horses. They too are bred from the Noric, previously improved by 
Percheron stallions, but during the last 30 or 40 years only Belgian (Ardennais) 
horses are used for improving the Hungarian heavy draught horse, which may 
be divided into two varieties, Mura and Pinkafo. The first is the most important 
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and has penetrated further towards the south than the latter. It may also be 
observed that the breeding of heavy draught horses is constantly increasing in 
the west and south-west of Hungary, as the possibilities of exporting these horses 
are now relatively favourable. In the other parts of Hungary heavy draught 
horses are bred by the great land owners and not by the State. 

In Czechoslovakia (30) the heavy draught horse is chiefly bred in Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia, in different horse-breeding districts. 

In Bohemia the regions of the south bordering on Austria are those in which 
heavy draught horses are principally raised. In Moravia, they are bred in the 
mountainous districts, while in the district of the Hanna, the plains of western 
Moravia and Moravian Slovakia the breeding of light horses is practiced (31). 
In the southern part of Bohemia the Belgian and Noric types are principally 
bred. In this region the native horse closely resembles the Noric breed. 

Table XXII shows the distribution of stallions of different breeds used in 
Czechoslovakia and also gives a survey of the tendency shewn by horse-breeding 
in this country (32). 


Tablk XXII. — Stocks of stallions used in Czechoslovakia in 1930. 
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S) 
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1 
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— 

— 
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1 

— 
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— 

13 

_ 
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47 

5 

— 
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— 
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— 
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Table XXIII gives particulars on the use of stallions in Czechoslovakia (33). 
The breeding of heavy draught horses is constantly declining in Yugoslavia 
and Rumania, even in regions where they were bred before the agrarian reform. 
The reason, as has already been said, is the change in the situation of 
agricultural production following the agrarian reform. 












Table XXIII. — Number of mares served by national stallions 
in Czechoslovakia in 1933. 


Stallions 

• Number of mares served 

Bohemia 

Moravia 

Silesia 

Slovakia j 

Sub-Carpathian 

Russian 

Light . 

Heavy. 

II 392 

18 407 

C 131 

10 352 

30 061 

29 

2 708 


In the light of what has previously been stated it is possible to give 
the area, in broad outlines, within which heavy draught horses are bred in 
Europe. Towards the north: the southern and central parts of Scandinavia 
- towards the east: the Baltic States, West Poland - towards the south-east: 
the northern part of Czechoslovakia, Western Hungary and the south of Yugo¬ 
slavia ~ towards the south: North Italy and, in France, within a line drawn 
from Bdle to the south of the Vendee. Naturally, relatively small isolated re¬ 
gions are found where heavy draught horses are bred as in the Midi of France and 
a few districts in Russia. Within this area both draught horses and light 
horses are bred and perhaps Belgium is the only country to be described a 
region where the uniform breeding of heavy draught horses is practiced. 
It must not however be forgotten that, in the other countries, there are some 
districts of varying extent, where only one or the other of these types is raised. 
In various countries the authorities who direct horse-breeding have somewhat 
strict ideas as to the suitability of a parallel breeding of different strains and 
therefore determine the various regions for breeding. 

After having thus discussed the breeding of horses on the Continent of Eu¬ 
rope, it will be of considerable interest to add a brief notice of the position in 
Great Britain, the classic home of modern horse breeding. 

A communication sent by Mr. J. Edwards (Cambridge University, England) 
makes it possible, by reference to the registrations in the stud-books each year, 
to give an indication of the relative number of the different breeds of horses 
in Great Britain. It is however difficult to follow precisely the course of devel¬ 
opment, as no figures are available for the total numbers of the various breeds, 
which are not so distinguished when the censuses are taken. Hence the data 
in the following Table, which shows the numbers of horses registered in the stud¬ 
books for the years 1903 and 1933 respectively, must suffice to give a general 
idea of the distribution of the principal breeds, always bearing in mind that 
the registered stud-book animals form but a small proportion only of the total 
number of horses kept. 

The reduction in the Shires is very marked, but the Clydesdales and parti¬ 
cularly the Suffolks have well maintained their position. It should also be noted 
that a start has been made with breeding Percherons. Cleveland Bays, which 
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Tabi,b XXIV. — Numbers of horses registered in the stud-books in Great Britain, 



1903 


1933 




Mares 

Stallions 

Total 

Mares 

Stallions 

Total 

Breeds of Heavy Horses. 








Shires. 

3420 

935 

4356 

884 

281 


I 165 

Clydesdales. 

444 

406 

850 

496 

145 


641 

Suffolks. 

370 

162 

532 

444 

69 


513 

Percherons. 

— 

— 

— 

60 

30 

(a) 

90 

Breeds of Medium Weight 








Horses. 








Cleveland Bavs. 

146 

75 

221 

7 

4 

{a) 

II 

Breeds of Light Horses. \ 








Hackneys. 1 

755 

304 

I 059 

86 

47 

(«) 

133 

Hunters (d) . 

138 

17 

155 

265 

2 

(«) 

267 

Arabs. ! 

— 

— 

— 

31 

27 

(a) 

58 

Thoroughbreds. 

(c) 5768 

239 

6 007 

{c) 7756 

339 

¥) 

8095 

Breeds of Ponies. 






1 


National Pony Stud-Book. . 

202 

67 

269 

466 

195 


661 

Shet lands. 

67 

II 

78 

36 

13 


49 


(а) Hstimated from Stud-book covering more than one yearns entries. 

(б) Thorougbred stallions are mostly used to breed Hunters, 

(c) Total number of brood mares in year stated. 

(d) 1932 figures. 


are medium weight horses, show a remarkable falling off as also Hackneys, while 
on the other hand the number of Hunters and of Thoroughbreds has increased. 

Edwards remarks that most of the horses employed in agriculture are of 
the heavy type, and the majority are non-pedigree Shires or crosses of Shires 
with Suffolks in the east of England, and with Clydesdales in the north, while 
in Scotland pedigree or non-pedigree Clydesdales predominate. Not much modi¬ 
fication in type has taken place in the last 30 years, but now that conditions 
are changing, efforts are being made to meet them by suppressing the less satis¬ 
factory breeds in favour of those more useful. Now that the demand for heavy 
cart horses in the towns has declined, a more mobile type is favoured and the 
expansion of the Suffolk breed and introduction of the Percherons (both active, 
clean legged horses) is noteworthy. On the other hand the increasing use of 
pneumatic tyres on horse-drawn carts has tended to check the decline of heavy 
horses on the farms. 

Light trap or van horses have almost entirely disappeared from the English 
roads, but light sporting horses (racers or hunters) do not show much decline. 
Ponies bred in mountains, moors and forests are in decreasing request for work 
in mines, but there seems to have been but little change in the demand for 
ponies for children to ride. 
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Horse-breeding in countries outside Europe is not generally based on the 
same principles as in Europe, where horse-breeding is mainly national and 
under the direction of the central authorities. In the countries outside Europe 
private [initiative plays a more important part than in Europe but unity of 
direction is 'frequently lacking. In this case breeding regions are not delimited 
and cross-breeding of the most varied kinds often takes place. 

The previously quoted publication of the Department of Commerce of the 
United States (2) contains a Table, giving the numbers of thoroughbred horses 
registered in the United vStates in 1920 and 1930. 


Tabi.e XXV. — Thoroughbred horses registered in the United States farms 

in ig20 and 1930, 


Brccilb 




j I 

Januar3, 1920 

1 1 April, i 93 ‘ 

American saddle horses. 




1 

1 45 <> 


-2 44 S 

Arab . 





— 



Belgian . 




1 

TO 838 


8 841 

Cleveland Bay. 







18 

Clydesdale. 





4 ■248 

i 

I 454 

French carriage horses. 


.... 


1 

— 

1 

IQ 

French draught horses. 







— 

Ciernian carriage horses. 
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Hackney. 





501 


245 

Morgan. 





— 


763 

Percheron. 





70 01 3 



Shetland ponies. 





- 


451 

Shire horses. 


. . . . 



5 bl 7 


j 500 

American Trotters. 





4 021 


2 334 

Suffolk Punch. 







235 

English thoroughbreds. 





3 801 


10 953 

Other breeds. 

. 




15 7^^^^ 


4 731 


According to the original text of this publication: “ With the introduction 
of the tractor considerable numbers of heavy farm draught horses of a high type 
were disposed of to the city trade. Horses remaining on farms were often of 
the lighter type of saddle, draught or general-purpose kinds, differing considerably 
from the horses sold. For several years, moreover, there have been shipments 
of the lighter types of western horses into the main breeding States. While 
suitable for many purposes these horses do not form a good basis for breeding 
heavy types of farm horses, particularly in those areas where Percheron and 
Belgian draught breeds predominate. This factor doubtless contributes in no 
small measure to the decrease in the number of colts in the farm-breeding area 
of the Middle-West States, particularly Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska. The 
lighter-type animals, however, are suitable for raising the lighter type of cotton 
mules, but that such breeding is not general may be seen from the very material 
decrease in mule colts. 

** Perhaps the most important changes in type are indicated by the changes 
in numbers of registered breeding animals of the lighter grade, i. e., coach horses. 
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Hackneys, Cleveland Bays, Morgans, etc.. The breeding of trotting and saddle 
horses still continues, although the standardbred trotters are much fewer in 
number. This kind of breeding is not carried on very generally by farmers, 
but rather by specialists and horse-breeders. The rearing of saddle horses, as 
indicated by the association records, appears to have held its own. The slight 
change in numbers of this type of horses in the range areas is worthy of note. 
Even in that section the replacement rate is less than the mortality. What 
influence the inferior or lighter weight animals will have upon the further supply 
of horses is rather difficult to forecast, but the increasing proportion of such 
animals offers a handicap to the production of a satisfactory grade and number 
of heavy draught animals”. 

The relatively small number of horses registered (about 120 000 in 1920 and 
only 67 000 in 1930) makes it doubtful whether conclusions can be drawn as 
to the general development in the numbers cited. It should also be remarked 
that, in some breeds, such for example as thoroughbreds, registration of an 
animal plays a very important part in the case of sale, while it is not necessary in 
respect (ff draught breeds, a circumstance which may give a wrong idea of the gene¬ 
ral situation. In fact, the numbers of thoroughbreds regi.stered has increased from 
1920 to 1930, while those of Percherons, Belgian and Clydesdales has decreased. 
It is noteworthy that, among the breeds of heavy draught horses, the Percherons 
still predominate, but the decrease in their numbers was relatively much greater 
that in those of Belgian horses which follow immediately after the Percherons 
as regards numbers, although the category ** French draught horses ”, which was 
estimated separateh^ in 1920, was included with the Percherons in 1930. 

As is shown by the report (34) of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry for the year ending 30 June, 1934, attempts are still made in the 
United States to produce new breeds which will correspond more closely to pre¬ 
sent requirements than the breeds now existing. Cross-breeding has even been 
tried between heavy draught horses and thoroughbred English horses. In this 
report it is stated that a higher type of draught and saddle horse has been 
obtained by cross-breeding with thoroughbreds and Morgans. Cross-breeding 
between thoroughbreds and Percherons has given a new type of draught horse 
that seems promising. The object of these trials ’ was to develop cross-breds 
capable of producing horses more suitable for present requirements from the 
points of view of pleasure, utility and the farm. 

The changes that have taken place in the stocks of approved stallions in 
Canada and chiefly in the Prairie Provinces are shown by a report presented to 
the World Grain Conference at Regina, Canada (35). 

In Manitoba, the stocks of approved stallions were composed as follows in 
1931: 93 % heavy draught; 7 % light type. Among the first, 49 were 
Percherons, 41 % Clydesdales, and about 10 % Belgian. The remainder consisted 
of Shires and Suffolk Punches. In the period 1918 to r930 there was a reduction 
of 60 % in Clydesdales and 50 % in light stallions, while Percherons increased 
34 % and Belgian by 60 %. 

In the three Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta) together , 
the total number of approved stallions has decreased by 72 % as follows: the 
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number of Belgian horses by 9.6%, of Percherons by 59%, of Clydesdales 
by 81 %, and of all other breeds together by 88 %. The use of grade stallions can 
only be permitted in Saskatchewan and the majority are of the draught type. 
The total number of stallions and the development in these numbers are shown 
in Table XXVI. 


Tabi,e XXVI. — Total Stallion enrolment - Canada^ Prairie Provinces^ 

from igi8 to 1931. 


Breeds 

1918 

1922 

1926 

1929 

1931 

Clydesdales. 

2 729 

1468 

I 03G 

782 

507 

Percherons. 

I 713 

I 391 

I 079 

848 

699 

Belgian. 

271 

360 

320 

298 

245 

Other draught breeds. 

184 

79 

44 

^7 

19 

Thorough bred and Standard-bred 

196 

53 

68 

82 

67 

other breeds \ ^horougbred 

72 

28 

23 

21 

10 

) Grades. 

57 ^ 

86 

52 

25 

31 

Total . . . 

5 

346^ 

2 628 

2 093 

1578 


It is interesting to note that in the Umon of South Africa (33) observations 
similar to those in the United States have been made from the point of view 
of the effect of introducing tractors into agriculture. As requirements for heavy 
traction power had been satisfied by the tractor,* the heavy weight horse and 
draught oxen were less in demand. The demand for heavy weight horses is 
very small and is met by the Government stud, where Percherons and Suffolk 
Punches are bred. It appears, moreover, that the climate of South Africa is 
not suitable for horses with a heavy body, short pasterns and long fetlocks. 
Experience has proved that in South Africa what is required is a light type with 
much bone. For purposes of improving the breeds, English thoroughbreds, 
American trotters and Arabs are used. Light horses are frequently crossed 
with heavy and the mares from this grade breeding are utilised for breeding 
mules, as it has been observed that the best mules are thus produced. This 
production has had a considerable influence on the destruction of the stocks 
of horses in South Africa, as the best mares have been used for breeding mules 
and the inferior type of mule thus produced has resulted in the introduction of 
heavy horses. 

Hn Hfi 

From the above it will be seen that an attempt has been made to give a 
survey of the numerical changes affecting categories of horses in different coun« 
tries in so far as the information available has permitted. This survey also gives 
a certain idea of the changes that have taken place in the distribution of various 
breeds and types. 

It appears that, in respect of draught horses, the development has been 
characterised by a considerable extension in Belgian horses and in breeding 
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based on their type. In spite of the fact that draught horses have been intro¬ 
duced into regions where no native draught horses, or at best very few, existed, 
and experiments have been made with the most varied breeds of this type, it 
seems that these trials are now being made to a less extent than in previous 
years. As regards uniformity in draught horse breeding, the Belgian horse appears 
to be increasingly used, both for breeding pure Belgiam stock and for improving 
other breeds. These observations are confirmed by the statements made by 
Colonel Charpy and M. Ginies as cited above (21, 22), by the changes in the 
stocks of stallions in Sweden, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, etc., where 
English and French breeds, which were previously used for improvement pur¬ 
poses, have been replaced by Belgian horses and where although the original 
types are rarely imported, breeding continues on a Belgian basis. 

This development is clearly shown by the following information on the devel¬ 
opment in the composition of stocks of stallions in certain national studs in Ger¬ 
many. In 1871 there were, in the national stud of Wickrath (Rhineland), 2 
Pinzgau stallions, 10 Suffolk Punches, and 4 Clydesdales, that is, 16 stallions of 
the draught horse type and also at the same time 28 light stallions. Ten years 
later, among 59 stallions, 33 were Belgian, and in 1912 the registers show 211 
stallions, of which 23 were Belgian and 84 Rhineland draught horses. In 1927, 
the number of stallions was no of which 23 were Belgian and 84 Rhineland 
draught horses on a Belgian basis. In the Kreuz stud (Saxony), from 1855 to 
1880, Percherons and Suffolks were first introduced and afterwards Clydesdales 
and Belgian. In 1855 Shire hor.se breeding was started and, with this exception, 
only Clydesdales and Belgian horses were retained. In 1900 half the stallions 
were Shire horses, but it was soon seen that the breeding of these horses was 
not satisfactory in this region, and in 1919 the last stallions of this breed had 
disappeared from the stud and in Saxony at the present time only Belgian and 
Rhineland draught horses are raised. A similar development in stocks of draught 
stallions may be observed in other national studs in Germany where this type 
of horse is bred (Dillenburg, Cosel, Leubus, Labes). 

It appears that in North America the tendency has been very similar. In 
Canada and the United States, Percherons predominate and there are also con¬ 
siderable stocks of draught horses of English breeds, but, as will be seen from 
Tables XXIII and XXV, although the total number of stallions has decreased 
latterly, the reduction in stocks of the Belgian type has been comparatively less 
and at the present time this breed has gained considerable ground. 

After the Belgian, the English and French breeds are the most important, 
but the development in the Noric breed and its continuous progress must also 
be remarked, especially in recent times. It is well established in Bavaria, Aus¬ 
tria. Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Hungary and it appears that, in its light¬ 
est form, it wiU play a pioneer part in the regions of intensive cultivation in 
the south-east of Europe, where draught horses are not yet bred or onl> to a 
very small extent. 

Another very important phenomenon is that draught horse breeding, favoured 
by economic conditions, has penetrated even to regions where this type of horse 
was previously unknown or only rarely seen, and is practiced as breeding of pure 
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stock or as cross breeding with existing breeds (absorption cross breeding). As 
this breeding was based on importations of different origins, it was not uni¬ 
form, but latterly there has been a definite tendency to consolidate breeding 
by standardizing the different varieties. The products of lines showing the best 
quahties have been assembled and an attempt is made to render breeding 
independent of importation and to continue with the material bred in the 
country. The future will show whether this movement, encouraged by present 
autarchic tendencies, has been started too late. 

Our observations on the competition between draught and light horses also 
provide information on the situation of light horse breeding in general. As 
has already been seen, the relation between light and draught horse breeding 
has been changed in favour of the latter in almost all regions where both types 
were previously bred. The reasons for this have been examined and it is un¬ 
necessary to repeat what has already been said. It is certain that light horse 
breeding would have decreased to an even greater extent if the direction taken 
in breeding this type had not been completely altered and adapted to the changed 
economic conditions. These changes will be shown later on, but the general 
observation may be made that in light horse breeding, the changes have come 
about rather by an evolution in the breeds than by the substitution of one 
breed for another. Space does not allow the changes in the diffusion of diffe¬ 
rent breeds of light horses to be enumerated and sufficiently accurate statistics 
are not available. A brief outline only of the tendencies in this development 
can be given in this article. 

Table XXVII shows the development in stocks of light stallions in the na¬ 
tional studs in Prussia and their distribution in different classes (i) 


Table XXVII. — Stocks of light {warm hint) sialhom in the 
national studs in Prussia from icjii to ig2g. 
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The statistics in this Table show very clearly the line of development 
especially in western and central Europe, which is a logical consequence of the 
general development already described in broad outlines. Where light horses 
were not replaced by draught horses, heavier breeds and types have been pre¬ 
ferred. A similar development has taken place in countries where only light 
horses are bred or where the policy is to direct horse-breeding in this direction. 
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This is chiefly the case in countries in eastern and south-eastern Europe where 
there are still large stocks of horses, which are too small or of a primitive type 
and where attempts are made to improve these horses and increase their weight 
by cross-breeding as this kind is no longer saleable on the world markets. These 
remarks are confirmed by the diffusion of light draught horses in these countries 
such as different German breeds and the Hungarian Nonius breed (lo, 29). lyight 
horse breeding in these countries is at present directed towards producing a 
more massive kind of light horse, suitable for all agricultural work and rapid 
traction and also for army purproes. 

A more pronounced tendency is also noticeable in light horse breeding to 
arrive at greater uniformity of the stocks. The different small local varieties are 
assembled and well defined breeds are raised, the numbers of which correspond 
to the various regions in the countries. 

3. — Evolution of the various breeds of horses. 

As has already been stated, horse-breeding adapts itself to changing con¬ 
ditions from the qualitative point of view by a change in the composition of 
stocks and. in thus developing, the breeds come to correspond to the changed 
conditions. Selection in the direction of varieties which approach most nearly 
to the ideal type also takes place. The breed is no longer a constant factor and 
forms and aptitudes change under the influence of environment and the action 
of the breeders. 

The present progress made in the science of breeding and feeding has accel¬ 
erated the new’ tendency in horse-breeding and, as has been said above, the objects 
of the breeder are determined by the new methods of utilising horses. 

A change in selection has been made necessary, chiefly in respect of breeds 
of li^ht horses. Several uses for horses (carriage and luxury horses, etc.) have 
almost ceased to exist. At the present time different types of saddle horses 
are required, following the new^ methods of riding and warfare. The farmer has 
become the most important buyer of this type of horse while market conditions 
have been greatly changed. 

A few examples will now be given to show how the different breeds have 
been adapted to new' requirements. 

The Norman (21, 22), which w'as previously a carriage horse w’ith the style, 
length of skeleton and size that made it popular for luxury carriage work, has 
been obliged to change into a saddle type of horse and breeders have had to w’ork 
on these lines without sacrificing their best brood mares. By judicious mating the 
qualities which are desirable in a carriage horse but not in a saddle horse have 
been corrected. Shoulders are .sloping, hocks are straighter, and action is longer, 
but above all breeders have preserved the size and have closely followed the 
directions given them; thus the Norman has become a true type of saddle horse, 
w^ell set in its lines, light and medium weight and having size and distinction. The 
Norman has also had to develop in another direction, that is, tow^ards a pastier 
type, which, having more size and low’er stance, while preserving the same degree 
of spirit, has become more valuable in trade and agriculture. 
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As has already been seen, in the east of Europe (39), light horse breeding 
has played a more important part than in the countries of the west. The question 
of type seems to have favoured the half-bred or a more or less light type of horse, 
which is suitable for regions where distances are great, snow is deep, roads are 
few% etc. The problem has been solved here by raising native breeds improved 
by selection, as for example in Finland, where they have attained many good 
qualities, or in Hungary w^here a half-bred with much bone is produced. It may 
be said that the problem of producing half-bred horses suitable for the saddle 
and the plough has been solved in Hungarj^ by breeding the celebrated types 
of horses known as " Furioso '' and Gidran In Germany the outstanding 
type of horse in East Prussia has been increased in size without losing the 
quahties of a saddle horse. 

In Hungary attempts are still being made to increase the weight and the 
circumference of the chest of half-bred horses and to strengthen their frame. 
All these measures produce a type with low- stance. The success w^hich has 
been obtained will be shown by the following data: the modern type of half-bred 
English and Anglo-Arab (North-Star, Furioso. Gidran) has a chest circumference 
5 to 10 % greater than before (in the Nonius 10 %); the weight has increased 
by 10 and 15 %, and the circumference of the cannon by i and 2 cm. A simi¬ 
lar tendency may be seen in the breeding of half-bred horses in other countries 
in Europe (Austria, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, etc.). 

In Europe, trotters have had to undergo moditications. Trotters admirably 
suited for trotting speed have been transformed into a type of saddle horse 
which, though maintaining its speed, is capable of carrying a very heavy load. 
This is most remarkable in Soviet Russia (40) in the breeding of Orloff and 
half-bred American trotters. After having destroyed the private studs, attempts 
are now l)eing made to build up breeding material for trotters on the basis of 
selection wdth a view to trotting speed and also strength. 

A particularly important study of the development of breeds of horses has 
been made by Prof. H, Henskler (41). In his work he has compared the results 
of different measurements of horses for breeding shown at various shows of the 
German Agricultural Society (D. E. G.) from 1904 onwards. He has completed 
this record by conclusions drawn from different monographs on certain breeds 
and has thus assembled material, which is all the more important in that it does 
not contain a simple description of the tendency and desire to develop horse- 
breeding in any particular direction, but gives figures showing the actual devel¬ 
opment that has taken place. It w^ould take too long to reproduce here the 
statistics obtained by him, and only the more important results will be given. 
According to this authority the East Prussian horse had shown, up to the outbreak 
of w^ar, a certain increase in weight, which was maintained at the same level. 
He mentions an increase in the length of the legs and a decrease in the depth 
of the chest. The chest circumference, the breadth of the chest and the circum¬ 
ference of the cannon have increased slightly. The weight has remained almost 
constant. Examples of this breed shown at the various D. L. G. shows have 
not gained strength. 
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In the Hanover horse there has been no marked increase in size. The 
animals examined had longer legs and the chest less deep; weight and chest girth 
have also slightly decreased latterly. The animals shown were taller and 
shorter than previously, and have taken on the square form, characteristic, 
according to HENSEiyER, of the saddle horse. In examining the utility horses 
of this breed, Wohler also observed that, when the Hanover horse was bred as 
a saddle horse for the army, the back had to be kept short. After the war the 
breed had to be developed in a way suitable for multiform uses by lengthening 
the back slightly. Henseler is of the same opinion, which is also very general, 
in respect of the development of the Hanover horse, but he observes that among 
the animals shown it was not possible to determine a change sufficiently marked 
to correspond with the object in view. 

The Holstein horses have been less influenced by the wishes of military 
administrators than have Hanover and West Prussian horses. The Holstein 
already represented the model of a stronger type of light horse of the kind sui- 
able for general utilisation. The form of this horse has remained almost unal¬ 
tered, which shows that the type previously bred corresponds to present require¬ 
ments. Henseler notes a marked increase in the size of the Oldenburg lior- 
ses; the height has decreased slightly, but the mass, weight and breadth have 
increased. The same phenomenon has been observed in the Rast Friesland 
horse, which has increased in depth, chest girth, length and weight. 

Draught horses have developed in another direction from that of light horses. 
As it is only recently that they have been extensively bred on a large scale 
the stocks of thoroughbred horses available have been too small. Attempts have 
been made to eliminate foreign blood from stocks of mixed blood generally orig¬ 
inating from a native breed of drauglit horse, crossed, according to former ideas 
of horse-breeding, with light hor.ses, as for example the Schleswig draught 
horse. 

The great difference in weight between the draught and the hght horse is im¬ 
mediately noticeable. It was thought that the advantages of the draught horse 
lay chiefly in the weight and the mi.staken view was held that traction power 
is in proportion to the weight of the body. It may be remarked, in following 
the development of the majority of draught breeds, that there has been an effort 
made to increase weight, stimulated by the fact that certain purchasers, 
chiefly the Americans, preferred very heavy horses, weighing about i ooo kg. 

Today a certain change of opinion is noticeable. On the one hand draught 
trials have shown that weight is not always in proportion to yield and that a horse 
which is too heavy has not always sufficient resistance, often liaving a delicate 
constitution and being difficult to feed. The fact that the United States are no 
longer buyers in the breeding market to the same extent as they were before 
has also contributed to the decrease in numbers of “ mastodonic horses. Also, 
within the United States, a change has taken place. There is less demand for 
horses of more than 800 kg., while the medium sized draught horse, thick¬ 
set and stocky, weighing about 750 kg., is readily purchased. Even State admin¬ 
istrators now' consider that the production of very heavy horses should be 
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discouraged. For example the Director of the Seyffert studs in Germany (42) 
is of opinion that efforts to increase size should not receive State support, 
except in so far as they correspond with the climatic, soil and other natural con¬ 
ditions of the farm. 

It should however be observed that in practice horse-breeding has not always 
followed the directions and theoretical opinions given and that measures proposed 
have not immediately come into operation. Thus Henseeer states that the animals 
of the Rhineland breed, the most important draught horse in Germany at the 
present time, show an increase in size which is very remarkable. The length of leg 
has decreased, the chest has become deeper, there is an increase in weight. The 
Rhineland Belgian horses have increased over the original Belgian, which were 
shown in Germany before the war and were considered too big by German experts. 
The horses have become so heavy and they have increased so greatly in size that 
Henseeer wonders up to what point they should arrive from the technical point 
of view and above all what is the reasonable limit. The Schleswig draught 
horse, which, in comparison with other draught horses, was relatively light, 
has also increased in size according to Henseler. They have increased in 
weight, in width of crupper and chest and in body length. 

The same may be said of the Noric breed, though, according to Dinckhauser 
(28) this mountain breed loses much of its mobility with increasing weight. 

The standard of the Percheron has not changed during the last 30 years. 
The only difference is that, in the shows, they have been classified into large 
and small. Before the war the United States were the chief purchasers 
of this horse and after the war Spain, Japan, South America and even Italy, which 
required lighter weight animals and animals of the postier type, so that at the 
present time there are more horses of 700 kg than the mastodonictypes. In 
spite of this change the heavy type of horse still exists among the Percherons 
and, though the form has changed, the proportions of the skeleton have 
remained the same in the small horses. 

In countries in Eastern Europe, where draught horses are bred, the climate 
prevents the development of a too heavy horse. Breeders, taking conditions of 
environment into account, attach more importance to mobility than to very 
large size. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
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of Agriculture, Paris, for the purpose of constituting a National French Committee, in 
conformity with the provisions of the rules of the International Commission, to repre 
vsent France on the said Commission. 

The bureau of the French Committee consists of: — 


President: M. Toubeau 
Reporter: M. Saieuard 
Secretary: Henry Francois Dupont. 


The IX session of the International Commission should take place in London in 
193b. 


J. L. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In speaking of the mechanisation of agriculture today, thought generally 
turns towards the development of the use of machinery after the war and the 
fact that this phenomenon only represents a part of the development, which has 
been taking place during the last loo years, is forgotten. Mechanisation started 
with the invention of the iron plough, the harvester and thresher and has been 
continued at the present time with the progress of the motor which has had par¬ 
ticularly profound effects on the structure of agriculture. 

The increase in the use of agricultural implements led in time to a greater use 
of animal traction and afterwards to the use of steam engines. Both of these 
have found an active competitor in the internal combustion engine when, after 
the war, the necessity arose of providing food for the population in the absence 
of a sufficient number of workers and draught animals which led to the construc¬ 
tion of the first utilisable types of tractors. Since then there has been a contin¬ 
uous improvement in the construction of tractors which have also become less 
expensive, so that, in spite of the set backs due to the unfavourable economic 
situation, their utilisation has been increasingly extended. 

It is owing to certain essential advantages that the tractor possesses over 
animal and steam traction that its influence has been so profound on the total 
agricultural economy and chiefly on the cultivation of wheat. We will only 
draw attention here to the possibility offered by the tractor of rapidly performing, 
that is, in the proper time, the w^ork that could only be done in the most satis¬ 
factory way during a limited period, and also the possibility of developing for 
agricultural purposes regions which, up to now , it has not been possible to culti¬ 
vate owing to the lack of labour and to the difficulties of obtaining forage for 
animals. The tractor widens the radius of activity of human labour far beyond 
what was possible with animal traction and renders it far less laborious. On the 
other hand, greater expenditure is incurred in working costs on the purchase of 
fuels, lubrificants, spare parts, etc; but, however, thanks to the cultivation of 
larger areas and consequently" the obtaining of greater harvests in normal condi¬ 
tions, the use of the tractor results in a reduction in the general costs of produc- 
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tion. That the tractor has really extended the radius of human labour is proved 
by the fact that there has been a considerable increase in the average size of mecha¬ 
nised farms run by a single family in countries where insuperable obstacles have 
not prevented an extension in the size of properties. 

Difficulties arise when it is a question of ])r()fiting by the advantages obtained 
by the use of tractors in farms with a limited area. Up to the present it has not 
been possible to construct tractors below a certain minimum size which are satis¬ 
factory from the economic and technical points of view, so that, in small farms 
animal traction will for some time continue to be used in preference to mechanised 
traction. 

In order to estimate the suitability of eni])loying mechanical traction, a 
point of primary importance must not be lost sight of, that is, the incidental 
costs incurred in the use of tractors are high, but the fixed costs low, while with 
animal traction the incidental costs are low and the fixed costs are considerable. 
In fact, the tractor involves considerable expenditure in working, but vt^ry 
little when not in use, while draught animals cost com])aratively little more 
when working than when at rest and may be said to re([nire a continuous average 
expenditure 

It follows that tractors may be most suitabh’ used where a piece of work 
must be acconijdished in a short space of time. On the other hand, animal tract¬ 
ion may be used more economically when the re(juirements for traction are 
distributed as evenly as possible throughout the year On account of the high 
working costs, the greatest profit must be obtained from a tractor when in use, 
but at the same time care must be taken to not woik the tractor to excess, which 
often happens, .seeing that the engines of tractors, like all internal ('onibustion 
engines, are not very flexible. 

The tractor gives the best results in specialised or single foiius of cultivation 
where temporary periods of high pressure of w'ork alternate with lotig j)enods 
of rest. Consequently its use is also indicated for periods of intetise work in 
farms where the regular work is carried out wuth teams 


Unfortunately very little information exists on agricultural machinery 
throughout the world. Tables i and 2 give an idea of the number of the more 
important agricultural machines and implements according to census made in 
various countries. 

The most important factor, when estimating the state of mechanisation in 
different countries, is the number cf tractors employed and the number of ma¬ 
chines used in harvesting, chiefly harvester-threshers. Table I shows that the 
United States, Russia and Canada possess the greatest number of tractors; these 
are also the greatest wheat producing countries in the world. Argentina and 
Australia, which are the next largest wheat producing countries, possess only 
a relatively small number of tractors, explained by the low cost of teams and their 
up-keep which results in the use of tractors and imi)orted fuels being an economic 
proposition in only certain determined cases. 
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Tabi,e I. — Number of motor machines utilised in agriculture 
in various countries. 



Year 

Steam 


Fixed 


1 Hectares 

Counlriei* 

ot 

engines 

and 

Tractors 

internal 

Electric 

j of cultivatdc 


last 

locomotive 

comhustion 

motors 

j land i)er 


census 

engines 


engimes 


I tract! *r 

Europe 







Austria . 

1930 

788 

885 

T 9 532 

50 384 

2 235 

Bulgaria. 

1933 


I 617 



2 300 

Denmark. 

1923 

8 085 

2 005 

M 78.1 

39 63d 

I 310 

Ksthopia. 

1929 

I 108 

555 

r O22 


I 900 

France. 

1930 


*) 20 000 



*) I 000 

(iermany. 

1933 

15 505 

24 118 

73 380 

1 169 841 

850 

(ireat-Britain . . . 

193 ^ 

2 453 

21 106 

81 309 

2 896 

170 

Hungary. 

1933 


3 790 



* 475 

Ireland. 

1929 

578 

797 

2 430 

*77 

* 875 

Italy . 

19.H 

16 980 

30 210 

i() 003 

(■!) 37 -274 

425 

Latvia. 

1930 

2 233 

3*3 

I l6() 


6 280 

Lithuania .... 

1930 

I 103 

544 

2 480 

325 

4 830 

Norway. 

1929 


889 

4 380 

*7 275 

90 (^ 

Switzerland . . . i 

1929 i 


I 130 

2 749 

43 498 

445 

XL S S. R.' 

^934 

12 037 

196 972 

3 3 038 

0247 

6<>o 

Amenca 







Argentina .... 

1029 


14 700 , 



I 760 

Canada . 

193 * 


105 360 

179 7^>5 ' 

18 639 

225 

Chih. 

T 9 30 1 

’ 2 838 , 

()()0 

T 451 

962 

5 **h 

United States . . . ' 

1930 ,*) 25000 

<)20 021 

I 131 108 

386 191 

*45 

Africa 







Algeria .... 

1929 

I 970 

5 752 



I 030 

Kgypt . 

1929 

I 008 

2 741 



8i5 

Tunis . 

t^nion of S uith 

1929 


I 200 , 



2 445 

.Africa . . . 

1930 

I (»47 

3 <>84 

8 085 

1 4 35 

I 315 

Oceania 







Australia. 

1932 


*) 27000 



*) 4S0 

New Zealand . . . 

T 9 34 ,(t) 398 

5 9()2 

2 1 758 

29 1O4 

iSu 


(*) iCstimatcd lumioer — (i) i<)3o, - (2j 1932. 


Among other countries, an extensive use of trasctors may be noticed in Italy 
where all means for increasing wheat production are encouraged by the State. The 
last column of Table I gives an idea of the distribution of tractors in relation to the 
agricultural area in different countries. According to these figures, the use of 
tractors is greatest in the United States where there is i tractor per 145 hectares 
of cultivable land. Great Britain, New Zealand and Canada follow, and then Italy. 
The number of steam engines and locomotive engines has diminished in every coun¬ 
try' in comparision with times past. An advanced degree of electrification may be 
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remarked in Germany and Norway. Also in New Zealand the use of electricity 
in agriculture has increased greatly during the last few years. 

Table II shows that the greatest wheat producing countries also use harvester- 
threshers for preference, that is, the Unites States, Australia, Russia, Argentina 
and Canada. Exact information is unfortunately not available for Australia, 
but it may be supposed that, with regard to the use of harvester-threshers, her 
place is between the Unites States and Russia. 


Tabi.E II. — Number of machines utilised for cereal growing 
in various countries. 


Countries 

Year 
of last 

Seed drills 

Mowers 

and 

Harvester 

thrc.«hers 

Threshers 


census 


I Harvesters 


Europe 






Austria. 

1950 

29 535 

1 24 S06 

... 

IT4 469 

Bulgaria. 

1933 

7 137 

! 8 ^02 


5 565 

Denmark.. . 

1023 

97 807 

156785 


114 344 

Estonia. 

1929 

5 759 

* 30 732 


9 359 

Germany. 

1933 

614 200 

I 308 013 


990 771 

Ireland. 

1929 

50 898 

124 408 


10 195 

Italy. 

1934 

♦) loo 000 

*) 80 000 


27 145 

Latvia. 

193 « 

6 76^ 

48 o8t 


17 127 

Lithuania. 

1930 

4 374 

17 '179 

. . . 

44 208 

Norway. 

1929 

27012 

97 •> 9 f> 



Switzerland. 

1929 

TO 496 (l) ' 73 708 


29 99 ^> 

U S. S. R. 

1934 

7(>9 285 

I 308 0 )9 

23 061 

445 22 ^ 

America ! 

1 





Argentina.! 

1929 ; 


•) 47 000 

*) 22 000 1 

*) 9 000 

Chili.■ 

1930 j 

3 204 

12 630 

259 '■ 

4 542 

Canada . 

1931 i 


(-:) H" 4«5 

8917 

i '»5 54 + 

United States.j 

1930 



60 803 


A frica | 






Algeria.i 

1929 

4 891 

22 029 

440 

1595 

Kgypt.1 

1929 


. . . 


599 

Union of South Africa 

1930 

5i 754 

10 232 



bceama 

! 





Australia. 

1929 I 

78 I'ii : 

(3) 110807 

1 

I i -)07 

New Zealand.. 

I 93 « , 


15 484 

... 

418 

(♦) l^'stimated number. — 

(i) Mowers only. — (2) Binders only. — (3) Including harvester 

threshers. 







In respect of the use of harvesters, the Unites States certainly occupies the 
first place. These machines are also extensively used in Germany and Russia, 
Following this short introduction, a description will now be given of the state 
of mechanisation in different countries. 
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I. — ASPECTS OF AGRICULTURAL MECHANISATION 
IN OVER-SEAS COUNTRIES. 

United States of America. — Agricultural mechanisation is most 
marked in this country. Table III gives a survey of the development in the 
use of energy in agricultural in this country. The number of the sources of 
mechanical and animal energy is indicated in units of thousands, their power in 
thousands of HP. The HP has been calculated on the basis of estimates estab¬ 
lished by the Department of Agriculture in the Ignited States. It will be seen 
that the total mechanical and animal power available to agriculture has risen 
from 27.9 million HP in 1910 to 37.5 million in 1920 and 70.5 million in 1930. 
The energy constributed by mechanical power during this period was 6.8 — 
16.2 — 53.3 million HP and by animal power 21.i — 21.3 — 17.2 million HP, 
that is, mechanical power has increased at the expense of animal power. The 
diminution in draught horses from 17.2 million in 1920 to 12.9 million in 1930 is 
particularly remarkable, while the number of tractors has increased from 246083 
to 920021 during the same period. Accoiding to an intermediate census, the 
number of tractors in 1925 was 503 935. The figures of the Department of 
Agriculture show that the 70.5 million HP available to agriculture in 1930 pro¬ 
vided, during the year, about 16 822 million HP-hours of work accomplished. 
Of this figure, 8236 million HP-hours were pro\ided by mechanical power and 
8 585 million by animal power. Of the HP-hours, 4 070 million were .supplied by 
tractors. Expressed in relative figures, this means that 51 of the work done 


Table III. —* Development of motor power in (v^nmlture in U,S.A, 


I Numlier 

1 

I 

I 1910 

1 - 

1 

W’ludinills . I 

Steam enginefe.| 72 

Gas engines .. 600 

Tractors. I 10 

^lotor I^orrie*' . — 

Motor for har\ester-tlire^^hcrs .... 

Electric motors .1 — 

Light plants. — 

Total mechanical power .' 


Horses 2) . J 7 4 

Mules 2). ^ 787 

Oxen. 040 


Total animal power . 

lotal mechanical and animal power . . ' 


units of thousand*? • Povver ui thous,intis of HP 


1920 

19^0 

1 1910 

19^0 

1930 

I 000 

I (lOO 


MO 

MO 

70 

2=) 

1 ^ ()00 

? 500 

I 000 

I OtK) 

T Mr 

1 I 800 

j \ 000 

^ 0^0 

2\b 

020 

ll 500 

1 -1 022 

22 001 


«)0<' 

_ 

J 

22 510 

\ 

01 

1 

120 

2 2(>0 


^86 

'll) (« I 

l) I 500 

I 

— 

270 



812 



6 797 

1 

j6 755 

5 j 

7 

12 8tS(.) 

1 '7 ( 7 * 

17 204 

I ^ 025 

\ ^>52 


H 017 

^ 700 

4 I4<^ 



1 <> 4 “ 

7 ^^> 




1 

J7 

j 

77 J7I 



1 27 928 

37 495 

70 502 


1) Including light plant. — 2) Over 2 years old. 
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in one year was carried out by animals, while these only represent 24 % of the 
sources of energy available to agriculture. Tractors supply 24.2 % of the total 
annual HP-hours, while they represent 31.2 % of the available sources of 
energy. 

The difference iti the total utilisation of tractors and horses during the course 
of one year is explained by the fact, already refered to above, that the incidental 
costs incurred in the use of tractors results in them being only employed tempor¬ 
arily in periods of intense work while the high fixed costs incurred in the use 
of horses indicates that they should be utilised permanently as much as possible. 
It is true that since 1930 the use of tractors has also decreased in the United 
States following the economic difficulties that have arisen, but on the whole pro¬ 
gress in their utilisation has not been arrested. At present it is estimated that 
there are 1.17 million tractors in use in the Ignited States. In fact, mechanisa¬ 
tion meets the requirements of agriculture which are not only confined to eco¬ 
nomic advantages, but also include the facilitation of labour and often a more 
satisfactory organisation of the farm. Thus the total mechanisation of wheat 
growing by means of the tractor and harvester-thresher does not only represent a 
noticeable reduction in the costs of production, but also a liberation for the Ame¬ 
rican farmer from the burden of heavy costs in labour and teams during the 
threshing period. According to the Department of Agriculture of the United 
States, to produce 20 bushels of wheat per acre it was necessary to employ about 
57.7 hours of manual labour in 1830, using rudimentary methods - about the 
equivalent of 8.8 hours of manual labour in 1896, using the binder and thresher 
the equivalent of only about 3.3 hours of manual labour in 1930, using the har¬ 
vester-thresher. The successful utilisation of the harvester-thresher is dependent 
on a dry climate. In these regions, during the last few years, it has been possible 
to reduce the costs of production to an unbelievable extent thanks to the technical 
progress shown by the use of the harvester-thiesher combined with the tractor 
and motor lorr\ which has displaced the centre of wheat production in the Ihiited 
States towards the great plains although the increase in the raihvav charges, 
which took place at the same time, placed considerable obstacles in the wa\ of 
an extension in cultivation in regions far from the markets, and, later, added to 
the distastrous fall in the price of wheat, aggravated the situation in these regions. 
These facts must be taken into account in order to understand the importance 
of mechanisation. 

Table IV shows the areas cultivated in wheat and the yields obtained in 
the United States during the last few years, also the movement in wdieat prices 
in gold francs. The increase in area cultivated from 1924 to 1929 is due to an 
impetus given to wheat production which w^ould not have been possible without 
technical progress. This increase in w^heat production in the dry regions has 
really been greater than would appear from Table IV as, in regions of more in¬ 
tense cultivation tow^ards the east and west coasts, wheat has often replaced other 
crops. The catastrophic fall in prices of w heat following the heavy world harvests, 
was shortly arrested in the United States by State purchases at a guaranteed 
minimum price until this action for maintaining price levels had to be abandoned 
for lack of means. 
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Table IV — Wheat production in the United States 


— - 

_ — — — 

zr_ — 

_r- —rr 



Area 

Production 

Yield 

1 Price in gold 

1 francs per 

Years 

in millions 

m millions 

in quintals 

1 quintal of 


of hcclarts 

j of quintal*! 

per hectare 

Hard M inter 2 
-it Chicdgo 

1009.1^ . 

19 I 

187 8 

9 9 

17 14 

1921 

258 

221 8 

89 

15 80 

1922 

25 2 

23(1 l 

9 4 

zi g5 


24 1 

2170 

90 

22 71 

1924 

21 3 

235 3 

II I 

20 09 

1925 

21 1 

1S4 1 

8 7 

3 3 7 <> 

1920 

22 8 

229 2 

9 9 

35 42 

1927 

238 

2 3 <> T 

10 0 

2f) 25 

1928 

239 

249 0 

10 0 

25 01 

1929 

25 9 

22 ^ S 

87 

2 3 4 f 

1930 

25 4 

242 I 

9 5 

iS 24 

T931 

23 I 

25 > 7 

11 0 

12 73 

19^2 

23 I 

202 5 

8 7 

10 00 

1933 

19 \ 

144 0 

7 5 

11 05 

1931 

17 1 

J 35 4 

7 9 

11 TO 

1935 

21 1 

101 9 

7 7 

(•) 11 "4 


(*) iToni yauuarv to June 


The fall in prices in 1031-1932 finall> led to a reduction in the area cultivated 
Agricultural distress has been more greatly felt during these years of crisis in 
poiiipletely mechanised farms than in farms where animal traction has been retained 
besides mechanical traction for the reason that the co‘^ts of up-keep for animals 
have also decreased c'oiisiderablv while the working costs for tractors have reiiiain- 
ed the same This phen imenon has made itself felt to the greatest extent in 
countries where tractors and fuels have to be im])ortcd in part and cost relativeh 
more than in the United States In these countries, this state of affairs has 
often resulted in a marked return to draught animals This may be considered 
as only a passing phenomenon compensated for by the siibseciuent impro\emenl 
in technique and the adaption of tractors to economic circumstances as shown 
by the experiences of the last few years Thus the development of low pressure 
tyres for tractors has considerably extended the x^ossibilities of their utilisation 
as, in employing these tyres the loss of time incurred in adapting the wheels 
from road use to field work and vice-versa, has been eliminated Recent tests 
have proved that low pressure t3Tes are superioi to the iron wrheels chiefly 
on drj’' and sandy soils, while the> are unsatisfactorv on wet soil and chiefl\ clay. 
The development of the all-purpose tractor has opened up a field of action for 
tractors in the United States (principally for hoed maize crops) which up to the 
present was exclusively reserved for draught animals 

With regard to agricultural implements, it is chiefl> the principal of the 
harvester-thresher that has influenced considerably the more recent machines, 
that is, the principal of combining the process of harv’^esting with tlie manipula¬ 
tion of the product harvested This system has been successfully applied to 
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regions where, on account of a too humid climate, the harvester-thresher could 
not be directly utilised. The development of the windrower has led here to a 
division of the method of mowing combined with threshing as the harvest is 
mown in windrows thus allowing the cereals to dry. After one or two days the 
cereal which is lying in windrows on the long stubble is collected with a luck- 
up-thrcsher and threshed immediately. Starting with cereal cultivation this 
principal of harvesting has also been applied to the construction of new machines 
for harvesting mawe and other machines. 

With their innate technical talent, the Americans of the United States ha\e 
been the forerunners in the construction of man^" agricultural machines which 
has resulted in the development of an industry for agricultural machinery that 
far surpasses that of other countries. Agricultural machines in the United States 
have become of the greatest importance, not only in their country of origin, but 
also in many other countries as will be seen from the figures in Tables V and VI. 


Table V. — Production and exports of tractors and machines 
for cereal cultivation in the United States. 


Year'' 


Production. 

1928 . 

1929 . 

1930 . 

1931 . 


Exports. 

1928 . 

1929 . 

1930 . 

1931 . 

1932 . 

1933 . 

1934 . 


Wheel 

Tracklaying 

Seed drills 

Binders 

and 

Harvester* 

Thresheis 

tractors 

tractors 

harvesters 

threshers 


152 266 

19 203 

150 99H ! 

189 O^ 

25 392 

17 840 

195 980 

27 lOT 

86 115 

191 429 

31 * <757 

1 ^ 55 « 

176075 

20 222 

121 252 ' 

lO\ 767 

2 t 40(> 

8 404 

61 940 

7 ^^9 

529 S 

58 668 

5 907 

^ 7 «« 

53 0<H 

^ «72 

I 5 « 9 I ! 

36 696 1 

7 317 i 

! f) 04(1 

54 353 

^> 45 « 

1 24424 1 

34737 1 

1 10 887 1 

2 8o() 

44 774 

5 

16 L55 i 

2^ 848 ' 

f >573 

1 414 

27079 

1 75 <^» i 

1 7«3 i 

(>081 I 

I 2 fK)8 ' 

214 

I 629 

889 i 

553 ! 

2 426 

S82 

12 1 

2 403 

i 198 

988 1 

2 203 

4<\5 

n\ 

3 328 

2 416 

2 213 j 

4084 

_ 

5 «o 

182 


Table V only shows, the production of agricultural machines up to 1931, 
inclusively, as statistics on production of agricultural machinery have not been 
published after that 3^ear. This must be accounted for by the disastrous contrac¬ 
tion in the trade in agricultural machines as shown by the export figures for the 
years 1932-1934. In 1934 a rise in exports may be noticed, but, owing to the 
depreciation of the dollar, the value of this rise was felt to a limited extent. 
The total production and exports, in millions of gold francs, of agricultural mach¬ 
ines in the United States will be seen in Table VI, in which is also given, for pur¬ 
pose of comparison, the export figures for five of the more important agricultural 
machinery exporting countries in the world. 
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Table VI. — Production and total exports of agricultural machines in the United • 
States compared to the exports of agricultural machines of certain other countries 

{in millions of gold francs). 



Production 



Exports 



Ye.irs 

I'nitcd 

ITmted 

Oerni.any | 

Catuid.i 

Great 

i 


1 

States 

States 

1 

Britain 

1 Sweden 

1 

1 

France 

1028. 

; 2 717 

O05 

9^ 

75 

46 

i 59 

i 21 

1920. 

: 3 M4 

730 

120 

103 

49 

: 46 

16 

. 

1 2 628 

600 

95 

54 

57 

i 39 

29 

19^1. 

i 1 III 

297 

59 

15 

32 

28 

! 

19^2. 


55 

, 20 ■ 

7 

22 

M 

TO 

193^. 


' 51 

28 

it 

26 

,*) M i 

1 9 

1Q34. 

i 

I — 

^>7 

27 

10 

: 

,*) i 


AveyaQt' 1928-34 . 

... 

1 

! i 

39 


! 31 

19 

i 


{•) I estimated figure 


Tliis Table shows the importance of the position occupied by the United 
States in respect of ex])orts of agricultural machiner}’ in comparison with all 
the other countries. While the average annual exportation from the I’nited 
States in the years i92tS-i932 amounted to 344 million gold francs, the average 
exportation from the other five countries as a whole was, during the same period, 
only about i<)o million gold francs. 

After the United States, Germain' is the next greatest agricultural machinery 
exporting country, but she onl}'’ expoited. from 1928 to 1934, an average of one 
fifth of the value represented by exi)orts from the Ignited States. 

The year 1934 J^bows an improvement in the number of agricultural machines 
exj)orted from all the countries given in Table VI. with the exception of France, 
but the results of this increase was less felt in the United States. Canada and 
Great Britain owing to the depreciation in their currency. A slight diminution 
can even be remarked in the value of exports from Great Britain compared to 
1933, while in reality exports had increased The same phenomenon is observed 
in Germany, but in this case, is due to a reduction in the price of machines exported 
and not to a depreciation in currenc^^ 

C a n a d a . — Conditions for the use of machinery are very similar to those 
in the United States, except that the periods of vegetation are generall}' shorter, 
the winters harder and longer. For these reasons the work of cultivation and 
harvesting must be carried out in a very short space of time which sometimes is 
only possible with the use of machines. A factor which has had a very favourable 
influence on the mechanisation of agriculture is the difficult}' of obtaining labour 
and the high wages that have to be paid. The machine has increased the possi¬ 
bilities of farm work and resulted in an extension in the total area cultivated 
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and also in the average size of the farms. In 1909-1913, the area cultivated in 
‘wheat in Canada was about 4 million hectares with a production of 54 million 
quintals. In 1921 the corresponding figures were 9.4 million hectares and 81.9 
million quintals; ir 1930 they were lo million hectares and 114.4 million quintals; 
in 1934 they were 9.7 million hectares and 75 million quintals. Here too may 
be seen an increase up to the year 1930, followed by a decrease due to the crisis. 
The changes which have taken place in the size of farms show an increase of 
13.1 %, in J931, in farms between 80 and 120 hectares compared with the year 
1921, also an increase of 13.8 % in farms of more the 120 hectares, while, for 
farms of 40 to 80 hectares and below 20 hectares the changes are not so noticeable. 
The average size of farms in 1931 was 90.8 hectares, while it 1921 it was 80.1 
hectares, in 1911 it was 64.6 hectares, in 1901 it was 50.2 hectares and in the 
preceeding three decades it was 39.5 hectares. The typical farms cultivated 
with horses and chiefly engaged in grain growing have an average size of a little 
more than no hectares while the typical ^ariiis cultivated with tractors generally 
exceed 250 hectares. While the number of horses fell from 3.46 million in 1921 
to 3.14 million in 1931, the number of tractors increased, during the same i)eriod, 
from 47.455 to 105 269. 

Under normal conditions, in Canada, work carried out with the tractor costs 
less than with horses when the work in question is heavy; ploughing for example. 
In lighter work the difference in costs is less, while the work of the binder is 
carried out more cheaply with horses. In Canada, the principle advantage of the 
tractor lies in the possibility of carrying out the work more rapidly and, therefore, 
larger areas of land can be farmed with the scmie amount of labour. 

Here too, however, the fall in the price of wheat has had an adverse effect 
on the use of the tractor. Animal traction became less costly (from iqzi to 
1931 the cost fell by about 74 %) and, in addition, forage for animals became 
more abundant and less expensive than in the United States so that, during the 
last few years, an increase in the use of teams may be observed. Recent ten¬ 
dencies, however, allow the conclusion to be drawn that, as in the United States, 
there has been a revival in the use of tractors in Canada. 

In Canada, cereals are preferably harvested with the binder. In times past 
they were threshed generally with large threshers belonging to contractors who 
went one farm to another. This method had many disadvantages for the fanner 
who now generally threshes himself with smaller .steel threshers. Owing to the 
rapidity with which the winter follows after the harvest, the harvester-thresher 
has only been introduced into a few districts, as while waiting for the harvest 
to become perfectly ripe, the fields may be covered with snow and the harvest 
lost. The method of using windrowers has been found moie satisfactory as the 
cereals are cut earlier, during the normal harvest season, and are afterwards 
threshed by the pick-up-threshers. ^ 

Argentina. — This country, which has a climate and farming condi¬ 
tions particularly favourable to the use of harvester-threshers, imported many 
of these machines from the United States up to the year 1930. In 1929, about 
30 % of the grain growing area was harvested with harve.ster-threshers. Since 
1931, however, the imports of harvester-threshers and tractors have decreased 
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rapidly. In Argentina, conditions for the use of motor machines and above 
all tractors, are less favourable owing to the possibility of keeping horses at a. 
very low cost. As long as the price of wheat has been maintained at a certain 
level, tractors have been used for many types of work owing to their greater 
utility', but, during the last few years, even the owners of tractors have returned 
to the use of horses as they have been unable to cover the working costs of tractors. 

The three most important types of harvesting machines in Argentina are: 
threshers, headers with threshers and harvester-threshers. The complaints often 
heard of the defective quality of wheat harvested with harvester-threshers are 
largely due to the use of machines too early in the season and when this practice 
is abandoned no further complaints are heard. Under normal meteorological 
' conditions, the harvester-thresher reduces costs incurred in harvesting. Compa¬ 
risons made between the three methods of harvesting have shown that the 
losses are on an average about 14 % using binders with threshers, 16 % using 
headers with threshers and 10 using harvester-threshers. 

Australia. — Wheat growing, with sheep breeding, is the most im¬ 
portant branch of agriculture in Au.stralia. At an earh' date the construction 
of machinery had developed indei^endently and had produced results which 
have often served as models for other countries. The necessity for tilling fields 
which often still contain roots and stones, soon led to the invention of the stump 
jump plough in which the body of the plough is fixed to the lever arms. When 
the plough strikes an obstacle, it is lifted over the obstruction in such a w^ay 
that nothing is broken. 

Not onh' single share and multiple share ploughs, but also other machines 
used in Australia for tilling the soil are now provided with this device for avoid¬ 
ing obstacles and it is even retained when the fields have for some time been 
completely cleared and large stones removed. The Australian farmer attaches 
much importance to the possession of good seed drills. At present, seed drills 
combined wdth fertiliser-distributors are almost exclusively used, the later being 
furnished with spring pressure teeth of Australian construction arranged in 
rows in front of the line of fertiliser discharge. In the construction of harvesting 
machines Australia has also followed her own route and has arrived independently, 
and even before America, at the construction of headers and strippers and har¬ 
vester-threshers. The Australian harvester-thresher, in its most improved form, 
differs from the American in essentials. It has a front t3"pe cutting bar, is 
equipped with a motor engine and a single man is sufficient to work it. A tractor 
to draw it is, therefore, unnet'essar3^ this being an advantage under working 
conditions in Australia, as the tractor is relativeh^ little used. The use of horses 
costs extremely little owing to the extensive grazing. The total number of 
tractors in 1932 was estimated at 27 000. the majority being used in large farms. 

II. — ASPECTS OF AGRICUUTURAU MECHANISATION IN EUROPE. 

The relations between mechanisation and wheat grain growing in the United 
States, Canada, Argentina and Australia have been mentioned in passing and it 
has been noticed that in these countries there is an extensive use of technical 
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methods which is most remarkable in the United States in the combined use of 
tractors and harvester-threshers. 

Mechanisation has not been hindered by conditions of land tenure which 
might have had a restricting influence and has been able to develop freely in 
countries overseas, allowing them to increase their production to an extent which 
exceeded, within a relatively short space of time, not only their own requirements, 
but also the demand for exports to European countries previously partly supplied 
by Russia. During the last few years the import requirements of European 
countries (excluding Russia in Europe) has been about 155 million quintals of 
wheat grain per annum and the corresponding export capacity of the four prin¬ 
ciple exporting countries mentioned above has been about 185 quintals of 
grain; the surplus export of producing countries and the requirements of various 
importing countriCvS have been, during the last few years, on an average, about 
210 million quintals of wheat per annum, of which 88 % has been supplied by 
these four countries alone. 

The tendency shown by the different European countries to render them¬ 
selves as far as possible independent of importation, also the reappeaiance of 
Russia on the world wheat market, this countr}^ having exported to a greater 
extent for the first time in 1930, resulted in a ‘greater fall than ever in i)rices, 
due to an accumulation of vStocks of wheat in the exporting countritrs The 
extremely low price level on the w^orld wheat market, w'hich has <ubsc<|uently 
been retained, is only explained in relation to the diminution in co^ts of ])roduc- 
tion in overseas countries, made possible by the use of technical mean*- of pro¬ 
duction. 

Knroi)ean grain production (with the exception of Russia in Europe) was, 
during the years 1925-1929, on average, about 3()8 million quintals; it gra¬ 
dually rose to 475 million quintals in 1033 afterwards fell, in i()34, to 411 
million (piintals, following the poor har\^ests. The tendency to increase pro¬ 
duction. however, and to reduce imports has made itself clearly felt. The enor¬ 
mous importance of Euro])ean wheat production maj’ also be seen from these 
figures, chiefly if it is remembered that it constitutes the basis of existence for 
about 25 million small peasant farmers. The average size of these farms varies 
round about 5 hectares. The proportion of medium and large farms is below 5 
according to the number of families and below 20 % relative to the area. 

This branch of European agriculture, which is chiefly in the hands of small 
peasant farmers, has been placed in a difficult economic situation, from which 
it has not yet been able to find a way out, by the new types of agricultural 
machines overseas, and principally by tractors and harvester-threshers. 

The reasons w^hy the small European farms have not been able to profit 
by the advantages of overseas mechanisation may chiefly be found in the restricted 
size of the farms and, even more, in the unfortunate distribution of fields which 
is unhappily too common. To this must be added the density of the population, 
resulting in a surplus rather than a deficit of labour, and, finally, the difficulties 
arising from climatic conditions and the formation of the soil. 

The efforts of European States to mechanise their agriculture, therefore, were 
directed towards other ends than those of the overseas States; they did not so 
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much attempt to manipulate large quantities with the minimum labour, as to 
increase the yield from a qualitative standpoint and at the same time to facilitate 
the individual work of the farmer, and consequently to lower the cost of production, 
but without eliminating human labour more than was absolutely necessary. 
This attitude led to the adaption of the principals of large scale mechanised 
farming to small farms, but with the difference that in the small farms labour 
is cheaper and stringent economies in labour are not necessary. Everywhere, 
in agriculture and in the agricultural machine industry in Europe, trials are made 
in constructing machines intended for use on small farms, bpt, at the same time^ 
having the advantages of the large machines. Unfortunately an economic and 
technical limit is often put to the reduction in size of these machines, so that, 
now-a-days, trials are made in co-operative utilisation of machines and even in 
grouping farms belonging to various owners and too small for each of them to be 
equipped with their own machinery. 

It must be remembered that all these efforts only represent, up to the present, 
under the protection of customs barriers and restrictions on imports, attempts 
to combine the advantages of mechanisation with the types of farming that exist 
at the present time. It is not possible to say whether they would, in the long 
run, be able to continue without this protection. 

(Germany. — The adaption of machinery, as mentioned above, is greatly 
studied in (Termany, a country in which a very extensive use is made of machines 
in agriculture. A survey of the development in the use of machines in cereal grow¬ 
ing (in this country rye is grown on an area double that which is cultivated 
with wheat), is given in Table VTI from which will be seen the great iucrease 
in seed drills, mowers, harvesters and motor threshers. The increase in these 
latter machines explains the large increase in electric motors from 745 553 in 1925 
to I 169 841 in 193 1 . In spite of the relatively considerable increase in the number 
of tractors from ii 897 in 1925 to 24 it8 in 1933, it must, however, be said that 
they are not yet extensively used in agriculture in (Termany. 


TAnnE \’I1. — Use af tractors and mathinci> for cereal growing in (rermiiny. 
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The harvester-thresher is only used in isolated cases in Germany (there are 
only about 15 in all) and then rather for trials than for practical purposes. The 
climate and conditions of ownership are not well adapted to the use of harvester- 
threshers of the American type and, in addition, it is not possible with these ma- 






chines to harvest the stra^ which in Germany, no less than in other European 
countries, cannot be lost. Trials have been made in the construction of new 
types of machines, smaller and adapted to European requirements, among which 
a machine recently invented by M. Brenner merits special attention.*^ It consists 
of a front type cutting bar built round a tractor and is worked by a direct power 
take-off. The cutting bar cuts the ears and stubble, then a special device turns 
the stubble upside-down with the ears below and carries it along a vertical beater 
which threshes the ears without damaging the straws The advantages of this 
process are: a higher percentage of grain is harvested without using a shaker; 
the effort is less and the straw is retained; the loss of time however in mounting 
the machine round the tractor is a disadvantage. Cereals harvested with the 
harvester- thresher in central Europe generally have to be completely dried b\ 
artificial means therefore the economic advantages obtained from using this 
machine are diminished. 

During the last few years, great efforts have been made, not only in Oermaiiv, 
but also principally in Switzerland, to construct small tractors which are perfect 
from the technical and economic points of view and intended for use in sized 
farms medium and small peasant farms. But up to the present none of the ma¬ 
chines in existence have fulfilled the necessary requirements and it seems 
doubtful w'hether, in the near future, a satisfactory solution will be found on 
the lines adopted up to present. As a source of energy for small farms, the 
electric motor has far greater chances of success w^here prices for electric current 
are reasonable. 

In respect of ordinary tractors, there is an active production in Germany of 
machines with Diesel engines; at the present time the Diesel tractor is almost 
exclusively the only tractor made and a high degree of perfection has been arrived 
at in its construction. There is a decided tendency to develop motors which can 
be run on national fuels. In this field of activity mention must be made of the 
researches of Professor Kt^hne at Munich which have opened up new prospects 
for the possible use of gas fuel produced from wood. 

In the medium sized and large farms, the tractor is chiefly used in periods of 
pressure of work when it gives excellent results. In order that smaller farms 
might profit from the advantages of the tractor a co-operative system of utili¬ 
sation of machines is often adopted in fields belonging to different owners and 
united, for this purpose, in a single cultivable area. The principle and almost 
insurmountable obstacle is found in the difficulty of obtaining the free consent 
of various peasants to practice joint cultivation and harvesting under single 
direction. At Hausern, a trial on this lilies w^as made during several years under 
the direction of Professor Munzinger with promising results. After the test 
was finished the joint use of machines and joint cultivation of fields was con¬ 
tinued by the peasants under the form of a co-operative society for the use of 
machinery. 

The agricultural machine industry in Germany has reached a high level and 
after the United States, she is the greatest exporting country of agricultural mach¬ 
inery although the effects of the crisis are being seriously felt. Table VIII gives 
the figures for exports of tractors and machines for cereal cultivation. 
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Tabi^E VIII. — Exports from Germany of tractors 
and machines for cereal cultivation. 
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1932 . 

I 490 
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1 1 97 ^^ I 
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19^3. 
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2 799 

1 8 964 ! 

1 5O2 

1934. 
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2 910 

j 9 912 

1 1 68(^ 


France. — Conditions here are similar t() those in Germany with the 
difference that the milder climate allows a more extensive mechanisation harvest¬ 
ing in certain regions. Trials for adapting the harvester-thresher to European 
conditions were started in France at an early date and at the present time 
about 100 harvester- threshers are in use which is probably the greatest number 
in any European country with the exception of U. S. S. R. and Spain. In 
the small peasant farms there is a great need for machines which economise in 
and facilitate labour These machines are to a large extent constructed, improved 
on and supplied by the national industry. As in other countries, so in France, 
the machine combats the tendency towards a rural exodus among members of 
peasant families. 

Unfortunately stativstics are not available on the use of agricultural mach¬ 
inery in France. The number ot tractors is estimated at 20 000. In addition 
to considerable imports of agricultural machines national production has greatly 
developed during the la.st ten years, and France is now the sixth exporting coun¬ 
try among the most important agricultural machinery producing countries in 
the world, as will be seen from Table VI. 

Great Britain. — This country has the most ancient traditions in 
respect of agricultural machinery and, after Germany, is the third most impor¬ 
tant country exporting agricultural machines. According to an approximinate 
estimation it may be concluded that a little more than half of British produc¬ 
tion of agricultural implements remains in the country and a little less than 
half is exported (see Table VI). 

The reverse is probably the case for motor machines ; about 2 5 of the pro¬ 
duction remain in the countr}^ and about 3 5 are exported. The use of agricul¬ 
tural machines in Great Britain should be considered in relation to the area cul¬ 
tivated. Table IX gives the figures for the use of motor machines in I^ngland, 
Scotland and Wales. 

Mechanisation is particularly advanced in respect of wheat growing under 
the influence of the Institute for Research in Agricultural Engineering, Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford. Detailed trials have been made, during the last few years, in 
order to study the possibilities of using harvester-threshers under working con- 
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ditions in Great Britain. These tests have resulted in the introduction of these 
machines in principal, but combined with special processes for drying cereals 
after harvesting. 


Tabi.,E IX. — Number of motor machines employed in England, 
Scotland and Wales. 
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Italy. — In account of the work of land reclamation, there is a great 
demand in this country for agricultural machines, and chiefly motor machines. 
In Table I will be seen the extensive use that is made of tractors and locomo¬ 
tive engines. With 30 210 tractors Italy employs twice as many tractors as, 
for example, Germany in relation to area cultivated, following after the United 
States, Canada and Russia. Table X shows the development in the use of 
tractors and motors in Italy from 1924 to 1934. 


Tabee X. — Development in the use of tractors and motors m Italy 
from 1924 to 1934 and annual consumption of fuel for agicultural purpose 
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(i) Including internal combustion engines. 


The continuously ascending movement in the use of agricultural tractors, 
as shown by Table X, is explained by the very favourable conditions under w^hich 
tractors work in Italy. Realising the importance of the use of tractors for encour- 
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aging and successfully carrying out the “ wheat campaign ”, the Government 
has exempted petroleum for agicultural use from duties since 1923. But a deci¬ 
sive diminution in prices of petroleum for agricultural purposes could only be 
obtained by grouping in a single unit all the users of tractors and internal combust¬ 
ion engines which has been carried out by establishing the ” Sezione Utenti 
Motori Agricoli ” in the Confederazione Nazionale Fascista degli Agricoltori 
It is due to the energetic action of this Association that agriculture in Italy^has 
been able to obtain petroleum at such low prices, and now naptha as well, which 
have been established for the whole of the country through delivery con¬ 
tracts made directly between the Sezione Utenti Motori Agricoli and the great 
petroleum supply companies. 

Compared with the use of motor machines, the use of harvesting machines 
in Italy is less extensive. Tests made with harvester-threshers in the province 
of Foggia resulted in economies of about 50 % in comparison with the ordinary 
methods of using binders and threshers, although Italian farmers hesitate before 
using these machines for fear of increasing unemployment and want among the 
rural population. In fact, the most highly mechanised region in Italy recently 
decided not to use even harvesting machinery for the harvest of 1935 in order to 
not decrease the possibilities of work for farm labourers. It has however, been 
found that similar measures cannot be put into practice. In Hungary, for exam¬ 
ple, such measures were tried, but had to be abandoned. The problem of unem¬ 
ployment cannot be solved by restricting the use of machines, though this ^has 
often been proposed and attempted, because such measures only result in an 
increase in cost.s of production and ultimately lead to deprivation for the rural 
population. A relaxation in the prohibitions which at present are restricting 
trade and all activity and enterprise would certainly bring about an impro¬ 
vement in this respect. 

« « * 

In the preceding pages a study has been made of certain Kuropean coun¬ 
tries and their tendencies towards mechanisation which differ from those in 
countries overseas. Many countries of importance outside Kurope have inten¬ 
tionally been omitted, for example, Algeria and Tunis with their highly deve¬ 
loped mechanisation of cereal growing due to the use of tractors and harvester- 
threshers, in spite of the low’ cost of labour, which aggravates the question of 
unemployment. In Kurope, also, Spain has not been mentioned nor the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries where machines are extensively used, nor the Danubian 
States, the reason being that, in respect of mechanisation, we hav’e tried to make 
clear the ” offensive ” position taken by cereal exporting countries with exten¬ 
sive cultivation, in comparision with the ” defensive ” position taken by the 
older wheat-growing countries. In their defensive policy, these countries have 
so far primarily limited theitiselves to isolation as far as it has been possible. 
No efficacious means have yet been found for lowering the costs of production 
w'hich, in retaining the methods of farming followed up to the present, would 
allow them to compete wdth overseas methods without the help of particular 
systems of protection. 
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U. S. S. R. — It now only remains to study a country where the use of 
machines has taken special forms on account of particular conditions existing 
there. In U. S. S. R. mechanisation has been introduced and carried out with 
increasing rapidity, and has been both in conception and practice in the nature 
of a systematic planning rather than a spontaneous development. 

The formation of the soil, the climate and the presence of fuels in the coun¬ 
try provide ideal bases for the use of machines in IT. S. S. R. On the other hand, 
the human factor presents great difficulties as up the the time of the introduc¬ 
tion of the five-year plan this human element had not been sufficiently trained 
in the management of machines and, in the short space of time that has elapsed, 
has hardly been able to have ade(juate experience and knowledge of machines 
and their nature and requirements. 

In the past a great part of agricultural work was carried out by small peasants 
owners who cultivated and harvested their fields with simple methods. A part 
of the harvest was deposited in the autumn in co-operative ware-houses for sup¬ 
plying the requirements of the population, another part was stored by the 
peasants themselves and taken away to be sold in winter when transport was 
facilitated by the snow that covered the country. 

At the present time the State requires the cereals directly after harvesting. 
After forced delivery had resulted in the peasants growing only the cereals neces- 
vSary for their own needs, collectivism in agriculture w^as introduced which gave 
the peasants an economic conception of the State. The machine has plaved a 
decisive part in collectivism. 

In Russia today farming consists chieflv of collective farms, (« kolkhos »), 
the large State farms (« sovkhos ») are in the ininoHt} . Machines are extensi\cly 
used on both types of farms. The collective farms consivSt of peasant farms 
amalgamated in a single unit and where, not only is the land united in the inte¬ 
rests of a uniform cultivation, but also the peasants are obliged to live their lives 
in common. The medium sized and small collective farms generally do not pos'-ess 
machines of their own; these are provided by tractor stations organised b\ the 
State which carry out the mechanical work and receive a part of the harvest 
in payment. The large State farms possess their owm machines. The enormous 
size of these farms at first gave rise to disadvantages owing to the impossibility 
of having a clear view of them as a whole, of their requirements and of the work 
carried out on them, so much so that a great number of them have now been 
reduced in size. 

The great shortage of machines was felt on every side, chiefly during the 
first years of economic transformation in Russia and this w^as further increased 
by the incapacity of tho.se who used machines to maintain them in good order. 
Too much has been and is expected of machines with the result that after 
a short period of use they are no longer serviceable. Large numbers of ma¬ 
chines were introduced during the fiist years of the five-year plan until, in 
1932, national production, stimulated by foreign technicians, was able to provide 
the necessary machines. Often, after one year, more than one costly harvester- 
thresher or other machine is not longer ^t for work owing to over employment 
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and also the 6 day week during which the machine passed from one worker to 
another without any responsibility being taken by anyone w',ho w^as in charge 
of the machine. In addition, owing to the harvests in the southern, northern 
and eastern regions succeeding each other, it was the custom to transport the 
machines from one region to another, and it has happened that machines have 
been sent from one place to another without having been repaired and without 
forwarding the necessary spare parts. 

As the area to be cultivated and the dates of cultivation have been established 
by Moscow it is frequently difficult to carry out the work required at the proper 
time. The want of machines and labour resulted in the w^ork being carried out 
only superficially in order to finish the tasks assigned. Weeds, therefore, increased 
in an alarming manner and soon a more thorough method of tilling had to be 
returned to. The large quantity of weeds which appeared in the fields of the 
State farms was also probably due to .sowing having been dela^^ed too late in the 
>ear and also to the fact that cereal cultivation was made compulsory to the 
exclusion of other crops and that the harvester-thresher w^as used which left 
the seeds of weeds on the fields. 

These first mi.stakes having been recognised, the machines are now in charge 
of special groups of woikers called « brigades», who are mote highly paid and 
take the responsibily for their machines. As, how^ever, pa\ ment is not uniform 
in all places, it has not been ])ossible to prevent the « brigadiers (v\orkcrs) from 
going to the places where the chances of profit are greater. 

Not only are the workers changed, but also often the managers of farms 
though for other reason.s, namely, that they are made responsibile for the suc¬ 
cess or failure of the undertaking of wdiich they are in charge without however, 
being able to act on their own initiative. 

A great number of these difficulties that have been enumerated must be 
attributed to the want of machines and the excess of organisation leading to 
confu.sioii as well as to the insufficient training given to peasants and workers, 
as mentioned above. To this must be added the difficulties arising in the past 
from the obligation to deliver immediately a large proportion of the harvest. 
A part of the motor machines is unavailable at the period of greatest pressure 
of work owing to the necessity to transport cereals to grain silos long distance^ 
awa3\ The silos are generally unprepared to receive such large quantities whicli 
arrive at the same time and frequently a part of the harvest has to be stacked 
up in the open air beside the silos. Losses caused h\ rain and theft, etc , ma\ 
be estimated at at least 15 to 20 of the harvest. 

A considerable increase in national production of agricultural niachiner>, 
a greater understanding of how to use and look after machines, decentralisation 
of the management of vState farms and a great autonomy in collective farms 
could, in the future, contribute tow'ards surmounting some of the difficulties 
described above. The successes obtained cannot be ignored, but it is diificult 
to say whether they are in just relation wdth the sacrifices and efforts that have 
been made. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It will be seen from what has been said that mechanisation has had an enor¬ 
mous influence on production and has reduced the costs in a measure that cannot 
be compared with antiquated methods. While increasing competition, mechan¬ 
isation in cereal growing countries overseas has also encouraged the development 
of new methods for reducing the costs of production in countries where wheat 
cultivation is traditional. The majority of these countries, however, have react¬ 
ed to the lowering of prices due to methods of harvesting overseas by establish¬ 
ing quotas and customs duties. 

It may be asked whether all these phenomena, in offensive and defensive 
countries, will produce new economic forms and new social groupings. It is 
the task of those in a position of administration to grasp the tendencies in develop¬ 
ment and direct them towards forms that would be of service to mankind. 

H. J. Hopkux. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


The VI Internationa]. Botanicae CoNciRESS, Amsterdam, 1035. — The VI Inter¬ 
national Botanical Congress, which assembles every 5 years and is of increasing impor¬ 
tance, took place this year from 2 to 7 September. The nimiber of members exceeded 
1000 and 54 countries were represented. The proceeding Congresses met in Paris in 
igoo, in Vienna in 1905, in Brussells in igio, at Ithaca, United States, in 1923 (owing to 
the world was and post war difficulties it had not been possible to continue the five- 
yearly meetings), and in Cambridge in d>3o 

The links which unite agriculture and botany are innumerable Investigations 
on plant life, even if carried out on the lines of ])urc investigation of the phenomena 
of nature, may often lead, in an unexpected manner, to practical results of tlic great¬ 
est importance. For instance- the first observers of bacteria who, actuated solely by 
the desire to discover infinitely small organisms and to study their life, founded the 
basis of bacteriology which is, inter aha, one of the foundations of soil science An¬ 
ther example is that of Cytology. Twenty years ago the study of chromosomes and 
otheir role in heredity only appeared to be of purely theoretical interest Today, the 
great importance of the determination of the number of chromosomes is recognised and 
the part played by the diploid and polyploid races in the breeding of cultivated plants. 
It is therefore necessary for all those who wish to improve agriculture to keep in toucli 
with the progress of botany in all its branches It is also important for botanists to 
sometimes leave their laboratory^ and profit by the experience of fanners and tlie 
knowledge of the processes of cultivation which are often founded on long and careful 
observation in natip-e. 

Having worked in both fields of activity, it has often appeared to as that the con¬ 
tact between pure science and agriculture is not always sufficiently intimate, that 
scientists confine themselves too clOvSeh’ to pure science and fanners disregard scientists 
unless their advice produces immediate results \dsible.in the following harvest. 

The Congress at Amsterdam has shown us that this is not the case. There is, 
in fact, a close contact between the science of botany and farming. The proof of this 
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is found in the establishment of a special Agronomical Section in tliis Congress, which 
was very active and was attended by a very large audience. 

This does not mean that preceeding Congresses have neglected the applications of 
botany. Having attended the Congress at Cambridge, we remember with apprecia¬ 
tion the numerous conferences and discussions concerning practical problems and the 
excursions to the great research centres of applied botany such as, Rothamsted, Kast- 
Malling and John Inns Institute. At Ithaca a special Agronomical Section was estab¬ 
lished as at Amsterdam. 

The enviroimient in the Netherlands, however, this time created an atmosphere 
particularly favourable to contacts between .science and farming as in the Nether¬ 
lands and its colonies agriculture and horticulture have reached a state of perfection 
universally recognised and botany is represented by such eminent names as De Vries, 
Beverink, Treub and Went all of which have never lovSt contact with the practical 
side of life and whose pupils now contribute, at the Congresses, to both science and 
farming at the same time 

It is with the greatCvSt regret that the news was received of the recent death of tw'o 
of the most eminent representatives of Botany: Hugh De VrtEvS, founder of the theory 
of mutation who died at the age of 87 years having worked up to the last days of his 
life; and Professor F A K C Went who should have been President of this Congress 
which he had begun to prepare and organise His place was taken by Profe.ssor Schottte 
of (jroningue who, owing to his perfect knowledge of the three official languages, was 
able to adinirabh’ conduct the plenary sessions. The Secretariat was entrusted to 
Profes.sor SlRKS, uho is well kowii as an organiser of international Congresses. 

The organisation of the Congress was perfect in the highest degree in respect of 
functioning of bureaux, choice of halls for the sessions and the arrangement of excur¬ 
sions. The large and handsome halls of the Colonial Institute were able to hold a large 
number of members and the various Thiiversity Institutes, in the immediate vicinity, 
placed their halls at the dis|X)sal of the sections. 

The organisation of scientific work w^as no less admirable Ten sections were estab¬ 
lished Agronomy, Cytology, (»enetics, Geobotany, Moqdiology and Atonomy, Myco¬ 
logy and Bacteriology, Phytopathology. Paleobotany, Plant Physiology, Systematics 
and Nomenclature The fact that the majority of members were interested in several 
branches of science was also taken into account and by the combined session of several 
sections it was possible to satisfy the frequently expre.SvSed desire to establish contact 
between the various and often divergent branches of .science 

Among the conferences held in plenar}' session, only the first was devoted to agri¬ 
culture Professor Stackman of St Paul (Minnesota) treated the vast subject of the 
specialisation and variation of fungus parasites of plants and threw light on various 
aspects of the problem which, especially in respect of rusts, have formed the subject 
of numerous studies made in the Institute directed by the speaker. 

The Agronomical Section selected subjects, the various aspects of which were first 
made clear in the conferences of .several experts and afterwards .served as the basis for 
di.scussion. The excellent choice of subjects was made by Professor O De Vries of 
Groningue, who also was responsible for organising the vSection. vSir John RuSvSEE vras 
President and in that capacity always summed up the discussions in a masterly manner 
giving a synthetis of the opinions expounded and the results of the discussions. Mention 
must also be made of the vice-presidents, all well known in the agricultural world. Pro¬ 
fessor K. A. MitschERUCH of Konigsburg; Professor Th. Rokmer of Halle; Professor 
Stapeeuon of Aberystwyth (Wales): Profe.s.sor VoekarT of Zurich; Professor Waksman 
of New^ Jersey 
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The subjects were: (t) Interactions between roots and soils; interactions between 
plants — (2) Weed flora as an indicator of soil conditicnis in agriculture. — (3) Grass¬ 
land associations — (4) Virus di^ases (discussed in common with the Section of Plant 
Pathology) — (5) (^netics and breeding of immune varieties — (6) Inbreeding and 
incompatibility (these two subjects were discussed in common with the Genetical Sec¬ 
tion) — (7) Importance of microbiological investigations in the study of agricultural 
problems (discussed in common with the Mycological and Bacteriological Sections) — 
(8) Influence of the cycle of development in plants (discussed in common with the Phy¬ 
siological Section). 

Among the resolutions approved by the final Assembly, the following are of interest 
also for the agricultural world: 

one proposed by the Cytological and Genetical Section with a view to a greater 
international uniformity in cytological and genetical termmilogy, 

one proposed by the Geobotanical Section in which attention in drawn to the 
increasing destruction of primitive vegetation and the injurious practice of forest and 
steppe fires; 

one proposed by the Phytopathological Section recommending that the work 
of the Commission for studying the nomenclature of virus diseaties should be continued 
and that the term “ physiological form should be substituted for “physiological 
race ”, 

one proposed by the Phytopathological Section insisting on the necessity for 
international co-operation in the control of diseases and jx^sts of cultivated plants. 

W Baixv. 

Wheat selection at the Research Station kor improvixj; crop i»laxts in 
Salonika. - The direction of the work of wheat ^selection. which has already been 
carried out for the last 8 or 9 years at this Station, is in the charge of M. Jean Papa- 
DAKIS. 

The beginning of this work consisted ot cultivating, in the fonii of trials, certain 
varieties of wheat of foreign origin, based on certain data (precocity, resistance to rust, 
drought, etc.). The Station thus introduced two varieties of C am her r a (Australian 
variety) and Mentana (Italian variety) which gave a yield superior to that of native 
varieties; this increase in yield exceeded 300 kg. jier hectare. The.se yields were obtain¬ 
ed in the whole of the north-east of Greece and even in regions where the land is not 
entirely suitable for the cultivation of wheat. It is expected that, in a few years, this 
cultivation may be extended to 250 000 hectares which will give an increase in national 
wheat production of more than 75 000 tons. 

In addition, it is hoped that, in the low lands of Macedonia, the cultivation of barley 
may be replaced by that of Mentana wheat which is resistant to attacks of rust and the 
alkaline reaction of the soil in these regions. It will thus be possible to increase the 
land sown with corn by 37 500 hectares and provide a new production of 75 000 tons, 
taking the yield at 2 000 kg. per hectare which is below the possible figure. At pres¬ 
ent the increase in national production in Greece has reached a total of 95 000 tons. 

The varieties Mentana and Camherra, however, have the disadvantage of not suc¬ 
ceeding in red clay soils which has led the director of the Station to breed other varie¬ 
ties, namely, Mycenes, Eretris, Argos, Xylocastron, etc. These varieties are beginning 
to be extensively grown in the various centres of wheat cultivation, [and give a yield 
of 300 kg. per hectare, in red clay soils, more than that given by the native varieties. 
The vStation has been able to vSupply wheat growers with more than 500 000 kg. of select¬ 
ed seed for the season 1934-1935. 
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other investigations are carried out at the Station with a view to breeding new 
varieties by crossings between the varieties of wheat showing the ecological characters 
of M eft tana and resistant to blast, also other varieties with the ecological characters 
of wheats from red clay soils and very resistant to drought. The results obtained are 
very encouraging. 

In addition, the Station carries out research work of a scientific nature. The Di¬ 
rector is the author of an excellent w'ork on native wheats (Greece has been studied 
from the ecological point of view and methods have been found for estimating resi¬ 
stance to drought and avidity for acid of native varieties of wheat. The Station has 
also studied the varieties of wheat in Greece from the standpoint of baking value. 

'fHE IX t;ENKRAT. ASSEMBI,Y OF EUROPE.AN BEET ROOT GROWERS, IO35. — This 
Assembly met at Bologna and Rome on 18 and 21 September, 1935. Following the dis¬ 
cussions approval was given to the recomendations and resolutions shown below. 

The IX (fcneral Assembly of Kuropean Beet Root (rrowers, meeting at Bologna 
and Rome on 18 and 21 September, 1935, studied the situation of beet root growing in 
the various Iiuro])ean countries and examined the international situation. It was 
determined, with great satisfaction, that, taking the European countries as a whole, 
the opinions expressed by the Congress of the C. I. B. IC. in i92() have served as a basis 
for establishing all new legislation regulating production and sugar making in all the 
countries. 

The AsvSembly drew attention to the fact that beet [root growing in Europe is a ne¬ 
cessity from the point of view of cultivation, and also from the .social and economic 
stanpoints. It is one of the ba.ses of intensive cultivation and of agricultural progress 
and is also of vital importance with regard to the life of and wages paid to farm labour¬ 
ers in every country. 

The protection, organisation and legislation in respect of beet root growing and 
sugar making should therefore be established with a view to the interests of cultivation 
and not speculative or industrial interests. 

The Assembly draw' attention to the fact that the stabilisation of sugar beet prices, 
at a reasonable level, can only be obtained by harmonising the needs of production with 
those of comsumption and exportation in so far as these correspond to the normal re¬ 
quirements of the UvSual markets. 

In confinning the preceding resolutions, the ASvSenibly of European Beet Root 
Growers considers that a general rationalisation of sugar production .should be sought 
for, if possible, by means of an International Sugar Conference for the purpose of 

(r) regulating production at the level of consumption in countries where 
national recjuirements are already supplied. 

(2) stabilising production in imix>rting countries* 

(3) rational distributioxi, with a view' to controlling the international market, 
of quotas and exporting markets between countries adhering to the Chadbournk 
P lan and where great sacrifices have resulted in a correction in prices, or at least an im¬ 
provement in the international statistical situation. 

The General Assembly of Beet Root Growers, considering, however, that such a 
Conference and such international regulations should be based on the needs of the }>ea- 
sant populations and not only on industrial combinations, desires that the Beet Root 
Growers Associations in the various countries and the C I. B E. should be associated 
in all negotiations. 

For this reason, the Assembly gives authority to its Bureau to carry out the neces¬ 
sary work of organisation, and to the Honorar>' President M. Dk Humnicki, assisted 
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by MM. Achard and De Vi$cchi, authority to co-operate with the international orga¬ 
nisations in order to organise the necessary collaboration. 

The Assembly, considering that, in the present circumstances, the development 
of beet root growing is limited by the necessarily slow development of consumption, 
and considering that the great importance of the cultivation, recommends that, as far 
as is possible in each country, new methods of utilishig sugar beet should be sought 
for, chiefly. 

(1) by the maximum utilisation of sugar beet and its by-products (Stephen 
cossettes, molasses, etc) in the feeding of cattle and the limitation of foreign sub¬ 
stitutes. 

(2) by the production, when possible, of alcohol from beet root for use as fuel 
and by the establishment of agricultural beet root distilleries, the results obtained in 
numerous countries having shown the complete success of the general use of alcohol 
as fuel. 


The Assembly also confirms the recommendations previously expressed on the con¬ 
trol of production and sale of saccharine 

The Assembly, before dissolution, expressed to the Oovernment and organisations 
of beet root growers in Italy its sincere thanks for the cordial hospitality shown and for 
the magnificent example given by the corporate organisation m Italy to all Ivuropean 
comitries. 

Resolutions adopted by the XI International Horticultural Conoricss — 
Rome, September, 1935 (♦) 

hM r s 1 S e c t i on 
Subject j fruii-growini^ 

The Section unanimously recognises - 

(1) that only highest class varieties should be planted in each countrx 

(2) that scientific experimental research work on the cultivation of fruit trees 
should be encouraged as it deserves in order to obtain results most favourable to pro¬ 
duction 

In addition, it is desirable that co-ordination should be instituted between research 
stations in each country.] 


The Section makes the iollowing recommendations for the organisation of the next 
Congress. 

In general, questions put before reporters should be clearly specified so that the 
conclusions reached may be of international value 

The Section draws attention, for example, to the importance of the following 
questions — 

(1) study of stocks; 

(2) influence of ecological factors on the fertility of varieties; 

(3) the most practical forms in different regions in each country, 

(4) scientific research on the cultivation of fruit trees 


(*) P^'roni the text comniunicated by the Secretariat of the Confifress. 
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Subject 2: HoYticuUuye, 

The results obtained in each country due to the new methods employed and the 
increase in areas cultivated; also to scientific research in view of pra.^tical application 
and particularly to the good appearence of products. 

Means of improvement. 

ThCvSe should consist of: following the directions drawn up by the Congress and 
the .scientific sections; the control of pests, etc Study of statistics in order to avoid 
gluts on the market and to establish, in each country, a calender of production to be 
subsequently studied from the international point of view. 

Constant attention to the good appearance and finality of the product and increas¬ 
ed facility for international marketing. 


Second S tp* t i o 11 . 

Subject 3 Flower-^rozfiv^. 

'I'he h'lower-growing Section considers that, as long as the present world wide eco¬ 
nomic difficulties of a general order persist, no radical changes can be expected 
chiefly in respect of the regulation of the international marketing of the products 
of floriculture. 

It cousifters that it is necessary to establi.sh a clear-cut difference between coun¬ 
tries, taking their standing into account, which apply a strict, but reasonable protec¬ 
tion again.st imports of floricultural products and those in which there is an almost 
complete prohibition to import 

It considers that a more extensive application of customs duties or .seasonal quotas 
might contribute towards an improvement in the situation, by allowing exporting 
countries to profit from marketing conditions without interference with production in 
the im|>orting countries 

It considers that the attention of all countries should be drawn to the fact that 
phytosanitary mea.sure.s should not, in practice, take the fonn of a prohibition in 
disguise. 

It considers that it is by the joint research and study by the parties interCvSted in 
all coimtries that the necessary improvements may be made in the situation described 
above. 


I'he folloioing recommendations are made to the Con^res^, 

That the work of the XT International Horticultural Congress should be contin¬ 
ued by studying the method of forming between the countries and their .speciali.sed 
horticultmral associations, here reprtvSented, an official (Organisation for (supervising 
the standardisation of floricultural products which would, from an international stand¬ 
point, study and deal with whenever the occasion arose, questions regarding market¬ 
ing systems. 


« « * 

The XI Intemationai Horticultural Congress recommends:— 

(1) a closer collaboration between the Botanical (hardens of I diversities and 
Horticulture in general. 
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(2) That the experiment Stations and horticultural schooLs should be better 
utilised; the first in solving the problems relating to practical Ihorticultiure, and the 
second for giving instruction in modem horticultiiral methods. 

Third Section. 

Subject 4. Nomenclature. 

The Horticultural Congress held in Rome [should emphasise the importance and 
urgency of assisting breeders of new varieties by instituting, in some forai or other, 
protection of new horticultural varieties. 


The XI International Horticultural Congress, after having considered the getxeral 
and national reports on the protection of new horticultural varieties unanimously re¬ 
cognises the pressing need for legislative action for the production of new varieties in 
agriculture and horticulture in tlie same way that mventions and discoveries in other 
branches of science, arts and industry are already legally protected by laws. Such 
protection has been applied for several years in the United States with beneficial and 
effective results. 

This protection is necessary in all countries for the following reasons: 

{a) the professional and moral status of those who devote their time and efforts 
to the progress of agriculture and horticulture; 

(6) encouragement of work for the advancement of these two branches of 
human activity; ' 

(c) high moral standards in trade; 

(d) protection of the economic interests of inventors and dealers in new agri¬ 
cultural and horticultural varieties. 

(£’) improvement in and popularising of such new varieties. 

Protective legislation, in order to l)e effiective should be applicable to inteniational 
markets and, consequently, should, in each country, be based on imifonn principles. 

In consequence, the Congress suggests a commission for studying and defining 
principles. 

In also recommends that each goveniment should do everything possible in order 
to obtain, within the shortest space of time, an effective protection of new’ agricultural 
and horticultural varieties based on uniform principles. 

Suhjeit 5 Vocational trafnuig. 

The Section for vocational training, after examining the general report of M. Kbert 
(Germany), proposes a questionnaire to be submitted to the next Congress and:— 

(1) ado ts the said questionnaire and proposes to complete it as follows:— 

(а) organisation of horticultural instruction for boys and girls in each countrj" 
at the same time distingui.shing between independent and official instruction; 

(б) specification of elementary and higher horticultural instruction. 

(2) considers that, as supplementary to horticultural instruction, it would be 
desirable to reach a general understanding between the different States for the ex- 
chahge of students of horticulture in agreement with the vocational associations and 
at the same time to encourage exchanges between members of the profession. 
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Considering the importance, from all points of view, of horticultural instruction 
in the widest sense, and that in the majority of cases horticulture is and should be a 
family industry; 

The Congress is of opinion that this instruction should be generousy encouraged 
in all coimtries. 

In particular, in order to assure better conditions of study, it recommends the 
application of the following measures and methods for both boys and girls; 

{a) With regard to vocational training: - - 

(i) The choice of a teaching staff with a greater sense of responsibility in their 
mission and with the moral qualities, both professional and pedagogic, necessary to 
impart similar qualities and capacities to their pupils so that they may be successful 
in their future careers; 

{2) The adoption of a curriculum appropriate to the age of the pupils and cor- 
responding to the true requirements, present and future, of the region in which they 
will work, the improvement in the quality of theoretical studies, diminution in quan¬ 
tity and intensification of j^ractical w^ork; 

(3) Rational distribution of studies and practical work 

Rational distribution of tests and marks according to their relative importance, 
so as to avoid overwwking and to meet vocational, moral, and family requirements; 

(^) An ordinary family character lx)th with regard to land and property so as 
to develop a rural and family sentiment in the future liorticultiuists 

(5) An ordinary organisation and management of buildings and land intended 
for family and vocational instruction of pupils. Methodical arrangement of work 
Model demonstrations, followed by practical application in small groups, the teacher 
working with his pupils in the same w^ay as the horticulturist w’orks with his children 
at home. 

A parallel intensification of instruction in hou.se-keeping for tirls, with ])ractical 
application, 

ip) A working ])rogramnie known to masters and ]mpils Co-ordination of 
all initiatives and activities for carrying out the working programme. Periodical state 
nients on problems solved. Improvement in the (juality of theoretical curricula, reduct¬ 
ion in (piantity. Intensification of practical work, 

' (7) Development of the personal w’ork of the masters, mistresses and pupils 

and their documentation in the light of the minimum of scientific direction and of indis¬ 
pensable instruction 

(8) Maximum development in the sense of responsibility and devotion among 
the teaching staff and pupils. Rational distribution of the charges entrusted to pupils 
with a \iew to collaboration in carrying out the working programme and their mutual 
improvement, both from the point of view of character and vocational sentiment 


S'libject 6: Fertilisation. 

Section III (Subject 6) recommends tliat, for the next Congress, national report¬ 
ers shall receive the clearest possible directions for preparing their reports. 

They may be requested to examine:- - 

(a) the work carried out in their own countrie.« (research w'ork carried out 
specialised institutes, public works); 
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{h) methods of cultivation (use of animal hormones, root fertilisers, etc.)-. 
A communication might be presented on “ the methods to be used for examining 
soils and the fertilisation of horticultural crops 

Fourth Section. 

Subject 7; Horticulture in Tropical countries. 

(I) Section 

In view of the new departure taken by the XI Horticultural Congress in establish¬ 
ing a special section for Tropical Horticulture and also of the great utilit}' of this inno¬ 
vation it is recommended;— 

That all the International horticultural Congresses now provide for special wsectiotis 
for cultivation in tropical and sub-tropical regions and for studying the problems arising 
from this cultivation, such as diseases, the preparation, packing, prCvServation and indus¬ 
trialisation of products and especially for studying the economic aspects of these under¬ 
takings and the transport they entail. 

( II ) Section IV. 

In view of the frequency of cases of under-nourishment among the natives who 
make up the greater part of the population in many tropical regions it is recom¬ 
mended:— 

That the International Horticultural Congresses give special attention to the study 
of the composition of tropical vegetables and fruits from the standpoint of human ali¬ 
mentation, and also of the European vegetables suitable for cultivation in hot countries. 

(III) Section IV. 

In view of the world wide importance of Horticulture in tropical and sub-tropic-al 
regions; 

It is recommended:— 

That the International Horticultural Congresses provide for and study, together 
with the International P'ederation of Agronomical Technicians, the organisation of 
special instruction in horticultural technique, nursery-gardening and fruit-growing 
applicable to hot countries and international markets with a view to a tiiore satisfac¬ 
tory utilisation of the services of specialised technicians. 

(IV) vSection IV. 

In view of the insufficiency of the knowledge of fruit trees and vegetables in tro¬ 
pical countries it is recommended.— 

That an international catalogue should be established, giving information on the 
species and varieties cultivated or still in the wild state which may be adapted to 
horticultural cultivation 


P'" i f t h Section. 

Subject 8: Entomology. 

The Section strongly recommends that the biological control of plant pests should 
be encouraged in all possible ways as the control carried out solely by means of toxins 
alone cannot achieve the desired result, namely, the extermination of the insects. 
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For this reason it is recommended that the acclimatization and diffusion of sui)er« 
parasites should be carried out to the greatest ix)ssible extent in all countries. 

The Section recommends that, in order to prevent the diffusion of San Jose scale 
in Furopean countries which are free from this disease, the International Institute of 
Agriculture in Rome should organise, as soon as possible, an International Conference 
for the study of measures to be applied both in infested coimtries and in countries not 
infested. 

In these measures should be included the unification of the various regulations for 
facilitating the transit of fruits and also those relative to protection against the intro¬ 
duction of noxious insects. 

Snh'jtct ij: Phytopathology. 

Section \' (Phytopathology) again draws the attention of Governments to the great 
dangers presented by cryptogamic di.seases of cultivated plants and the often serious 
losses caused by these diseases to agriculture. 

It recommends;- 

(1) That scientific phytopathological research on plant patliology, properly 
so-called, and also phytopathological genetics should be favoured as much as possible; 

(2) That in all countries an organisation should be established for the protec¬ 
tion of crops on a collective basis In order that this collective action should give 
the most complete results, the vSec'tion is of the opinion that it should have a compul¬ 
sory character 

(3) The Section also draws the attention of all phytopathological experts to 
“ apoplexy ” of apricot, ]}luni and cherry trees so as to determine the exact causes 
of this dangerous disease 


>S i X t h Section. 

Subject lu: Preservation and transformation, vU. 

The Section for the preservation and transformation of prcxiucts of horticulture 
and fniit - growing, 

Having heard and adopted the general report or Dr. I) F Fishkr, votes the fol¬ 
lowing resolutions:— 

It recommends that the Congress should include in the Agenda of the next Con- 
gress.-- 

(1) 'liie stud}' of packing and lowrering of costs of wrarehousing in cold storage. 

(2) Study of scientific and economic packing of each product. 

(3) The adoption of a legalised packing and at the same time the determina¬ 
tion of the proportion of packing material in relation to the total weight of each 
package. 


' S e e 111 h S e c t i o n . 

Subject ij: Fruits and vegetables as foods and in medicine. 

In view of the assertions of medical science concerning the importance of 'fruits 
and vegetables as foods and in medicine, also in respect of public health*— 

The XI International Horticultural Congress approves all efforts made towards 
improving the quality of fruits and vegetables. It particularly supports the deve- 
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lopment of adequate propaganda for increasing the consumption of fruits and vege¬ 
tables and considers it indispensable that these foods should be made available to 
the public at reasonable prices. 


Eighth Section. 

Subject 12' Exchanges, orgamsatum of exchanges, etc. 

Section VIII congratulates Senator Marozzi on the authorative work presented 
by him and - 

Acknowledges this general report which Section VIII considers as adoptefl in 
its essential parts, 

Takes note of the observations and communications of the Delegates for Germanyr- 
Austria, tlie Netherlands, Palestine and France 

Takes note also of all the national reports presented to the Congress, 

Requests that all this documentation should be assembled, printed and returned 
to the International Institute of Agriculture to be co-ordinated and practicable conclu¬ 
sions extracted 

It is only when this work of adaptation and co-ordination of views expressed by 
different reporters and speakers has been completed that the proposal made by M Ri- 
voire, in the name of the French Delegation may b* put into practice tor calling an 
International Conference, for the organisation and regulation of exchanges of all horti¬ 
cultural products, chiefly in Europe and afterwards in countries outside Europe, in 
which the Official Delegates of (iovernements should be accompanied by representatives 
from the professional organisations interested. 


Ninth S c <' t i o n 

Subject ij, Fradc in plants, parts of plants and sttd'^ 

In order to prevent fraudulent sale of living plants, trees and slirubs in the local 
public ojien-air markets, the XI Congress condemns the peddling and sale of trees out¬ 
side the regular short term markets. 

The exposure and peddling of trees with bare roots in all weathers and intemper¬ 
ate seawsons and thiir repeated exp )sure sometimes during several weeks are the causes 
of many of them not taking rexjt again and consequently leads to disap|)ointments 
and divSeourages buyers 

These methods are also a cause* of propagation of plant diseases 

In addition, this merchan<iise is generally sold by persons who have bought throw- 
out plants. Consequently, buyers caimot be sure of the authenticity of varieties 
thus put on sale 

For these reasons tlu Congress warns buyers against all sorts of plants exjmsed 
for sale under conditions unfavourable to their taking root again and giving no gua¬ 
rantee of quality and authenticity. 

In the interests of the public and for the protection of plants, it reejuests that peddl¬ 
ing should be prohibited or severely regulated in all countries, also the packing and sale 
of plants and trees outside the horticultural establishments, nursery-gardens, etc , 
directed by persons competant in the profession. 
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The XI International Horticultural Congress assembled in Rome from 16 to 21 Sep- 
tember» and comprising the representatives of scientific and vocational horticulture 
throughout the whole world, considers it their duty to protest strongly against the sale 
of plants, in a state of repose or of vegetation, in large shops, one-price shops and 
bazaars. 

The prolonged exposure and sale in imappropriate localities, generally heated and 
with a desiccating atmosphere, is not suitable for plants. 

The fact that their roots are left too long out of the soil makes it difficult if not 
impossible for them to take root again, and in any case has an adverse influence on their 
future development. 

In addition, sales are made by unqualified staffs who are ignorant of species and 
varieties and the methods of cultivation. 

The shops in question have only one object in view: to assure sales by means of 
an attractive presentation and abnonnally low prices made poSvSible by the fact that 
they disregard the choice of varieties and the quality of the merchandise offered. The 
interests of the buyer are not considered. 

The buyer, deceived by the appearance, does not receive the full value of his money 
and becomes discouraged by the repeated failures in the plants purchase by him. 

In consequence, the International Horticultural Congress of Rome, acting in the 
interests of the public, requests the competant authorities in all comitries to forbid 
the sale of plants, part.s of plants and flowering bulbs in shops not properly equip})ed 
for this purpose, such as one-price shops, bazaars, etc. 

Closing Session 20 September. 

(Extract from the summary) 

M. Rt"YS, Secretary of the International Committee for Horticultural Congresses, 
announces that an invitation has been received from the (Terman Govenmient to hold 
the XII International Horticultural Congress in Berlin in ic) 38 . 

He also announces that an offer has been received from the International Feder¬ 
ation of agronomical technicians to undertake the management of the International 
Horticultural Bureau under the aegis of the International Institute of Agriculture which 
would correspond with the wishes of the International Committee for Horticultural 
Congresses 

vS Kx. Cs. Ackrbo, President of the International Institute of Agriculture thanks 
the International Federation of agronomical technicians and states that their proposal 
will be discussed with cordiality and appreciation by the Permanent Committee of the 
Institute. 

M, Bois thanks S. Fx. G. Acerbo for this annoimcement 


BOOK NOTICES 

WiSMtTi.iyER, F'ranz X., Geschichte der MoorkuUur in Bayetn, II. Teil Die Zcit 
(ion 1800-1825, 397 p. Mimchen 1934, Verlag Ernst Reinhardt. 

The first volume of this history of the cultivation of peat land in Bavaria ap¬ 
peared in 1909. Owing to the war and the crisis. thi.s second volume was not able to 
be published until now. It includes the period 1800-1825 and is particularly interest- 
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ing as it shows the development of the cultivation of peat land in Bavaria (the first 
volume ended at the year 1800). In an epoch such as the present, when agrarian 
reform, land reclamation and internal land settlement are an essential part of the 
agrarian programme in numerous countries, it is important that the cultivation of 
peat lands should be followed in detail in countries where the development of these 
uncultivated lands has been and still is of the greatest importance. 

It is to be hoped that the Author will continue this wonk as soon as possible, 
and being it up to the present date. Persons interested will find in the history of 
this work, the results and set backs experienced in times past and valuable information 
on all projects for land reclamation necessary at the present time. 


N. V. 


De SiM( 3NK Vittorino, Atiuali condtziom delVtndustria zootecnica iialiana e direi- 
live per il suo incremento. Kstratto dai Nuovi Annali delVA^ricolima, Roma 1035- 
Anno XV, p. 85-232. 

This is a report by the Inspector in Cliief of the Italian Zootechnical Sen^ices to 
the Higher Zootechnical Council, giving a complete and accurate account of the pre¬ 
sent situation of stock-breeding in Italy and its development during the lavSt few years. 

The Author describes the general situation of animal production in the world with 
special reference to the movement of prices and the development of production and 
consumption of animal products. He comes to the conclusion that the general depres¬ 
sion of world production could not fail to affect animal production in Italy 

The trade balance of animal products which in 1925 and 1926 .showed a consider¬ 
able credit and a net profit of 321 and 401 million lire respectively, has shown a 
deficit during the following years of 515 million lire in 1929 and 8 (> million lire in 
1934. The animal product which has the greatest influence on the deficit in the 
trade balance is meat in all forms and qualities. In fact. Italy imports more than 
10 % of the national requirements. 

The prices of animals, which were almo.st stable in 1927 and 1929, fell progress¬ 
ively from 1930 until, in 1933, reached very low figures. 

The movement of trade and prices abroad could not fail to have a very unfavour¬ 
able influence on the yield in animal production and resulted in farmers showing a 
tendency to reduce their stocks. The census in 1930 did not give a complete idea of 
the reduction in stocks that had taken place as the preceeding census were made in 
1908 and 1918, the results of which cannot be compared with that of 1930 as they 
refer to areas of different dimensions. It may be supposed however, that a consider¬ 
able diminution has taken place during the last few’ years though, compared with 1908 
the figures for 1930 show an increase of 5.4 % in horses, 8.5 % in cattle and 27.6 % 
in pigs It must be remembered, however, that the population in Italy (within the 
1908 frontiers) has increased by 16.7 % in 1930 and by 19.4 % in 1932. It results 
that there is an increasing lack of balance betw^eeii the vStocks of animals and the |X)pu- 
lation which has an effect on the balance of external trade. 

On the other hand, stock-breeding during the la.st few years has been increasingly 
directed towards milk production. The stocks of cattle bred for this form of production, 
or for double or triple purpose, have increased considerably in comparison with stocks 
of cattle for draught purposes or for the butcher, which, up to a short time ago, 
where the most numerous. It follows that the situation with regard to national require¬ 
ments in milk products is more favourable than with regard to other animal products. 
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The question of prires is also very pressing and it is still necessary to arrive at prices 
which are remunerative to producers, especially in respect of the milk industry. 

The Author points out the principal causes of the crisis in animal production — 
(i) the world crisis — (2) insufficiency of forage production — (3) appearance 
of imported meat on the Italian market at very low prices — (4) the reduction in 
meat consumption from 22 kg. per capita in 1928 to 18 kg. per capita in 1932 — 
(5) too high retail prices of meat. 

The measures taken by the Italian (k>veniinent to improve the situation of animal 
production is directed towards protecting the Italian market against foreign compe¬ 
tition - increasing stocks of forage improving the economic bases of productiqn by 
reducing the costs of production, by improving live-stock, by better utilisation of 
animals and by an economic organisation of breeders 

The measures taken by the authorities up to the present have given very satis¬ 
factory results. In respect of the improvement of slocks of cattle in the country, work 
has been carried out on 24 principal breeds, representing a total of 6 million head 
or 83 of the total stocks of cattle 1881 breeding centres have been established, 
with 30 000 cows and 2 000 bulls, the milk of 35 000 cows is recorded and 262 recorders 
work in the provinces under the supervision of the Tra\elling Chairs of Agriculture. 

The great activity at pre.scnt shown in favour of animal production makes it pos- 
vSible to hope that a more prosperous future is in store for this importmit branch of 
Italiah agriculture. 


Clement Roger l)oijyrK, preface b\ II Lrc DuUonuaDC de la chimie et 

de scs applicatinus, 747 p , Paris i<)^3. Hermann Cie, editeurs 

This small dictionary gives the modern definition of the most important words 
useil in chemivStry and its application. It thus supplies a long felt want which has been 
chiefl}' felt by compilers of bibliographies, writters and translators of treatises on chem¬ 
istry, encyclopedias, etc who will now be provided with an exact translation of 
terms, in a clear and precise manner and according to the most up to date principles 
accompanied by a short explanatory note. This work therefore will be extrenui\ 
useful not only to cheniivSts, but also to all those whose work is connected in any w'a> 
with chemistry Moreover, M. Duvai, and his collaborators are well known for the 
active part they have taken in the comjiosition of important treatises on cheniistrA 
wiiich have a]>})eared recently and which mark a real revival in scientific activity 
in I'raiice. In this dictionary will be found various very UvSeful tables, phVvSical and 
chemical constants and a .short and very clear chapter on chemical nomenclature 


Sexnt L. (Console Milizia forestale), Gh alberi e le forwanon legiwse delhi Somaha, 
Biblioteca Agraria Coloniale, pp. 303, ill. Firenze, 193S''XT11, hstituto Agricolo Colo- 
niale Jtaliano. 

The Author first describes the natural conditions of Italian Somaliland where the 
maximum temperature exceeds 40^ C, rainfall is rare and the wind (monsoon) blows 
unceasmgly, conditions all of which increase soil evaporation and thus render it ver>’ 
difficult to grow forest trees. 

He afterwards describes the botanical zones and regions and gives detailed infor¬ 
mation on Trans-Juba, a region of wffiich little is known concerning its forestry. He men¬ 
tions the pure stands and discusses the bush vegetation and its composition, which con- 
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sists of a mixture of species chiefly belonging to the genus Acacia, with a few trees 
sometimes evergreens, with lianas, succulent plants and a carpet of herbaceous plants. 

In Italian Somaliland, there are 107 families of plants including 73 woody species. 
These amount to a total of 759, of which 124 species are forest trees, 129 are shrubs 
and 506 are bushes. Among the woody species are found plants which may be used 
chiefly for local requirements. On account of climatic conditions, the wood forms 
irregularly and the specific weight is so great that it is not suitable for transport by 
water. The best wood is “ degan ” (Mimtisops si^), hut it is only foimd in very small 
quantities. Trees yielding wood for fuel or charcoal are not ver)’' numerous owing to 
excessive felling by the native population. 

There are numerous plants producing tanning substances, such as the Acacias 
and other genera which convStitute a characteristic formation along the banks of the 
Juba and its estuaries (mangroves). Other regions produce colouring matters, gum sim¬ 
ilar to gum arabic, incense, myrrh and fibres for basket work. The dum " palm, 
the fruit of which is used for making buttons, is found in small quantities, but the na¬ 
tural reproduction could be greatly increased. ‘ 

All these plants are of economic importance in the resources of Somailand. 

The Author gives valuable information on the preservation of and increase in 
the forest wealth of the Colony. In brief, this important publication describes in 
detail all the families and botanical species of Italian Somaliland and concludes with 
a list of local names with their corresponding scientific terms. 

This work by Dr. Sknni is completed by interesting photographs and very clear 
draAvings and is certainly a notew^orthy contribution to the knowledge of the flora of 
Somailand. 

(t. T 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

IMPROVEMENT OF CEREALS IN ALGERIA 

By its climate Algeria is suited to cereal production, especially in the re¬ 
gions of the high tablelands which are renowned foi their wheats; there are, 
in fact, certain climatic analogies between these regions and the great wheat 
exporting countries of India, Australia, the United vStates. Canada and the 
Argentine Republic. 

It is actually possible to cultivate in the colony some varieties of wheat 
which originate from these countries, and no marked differences are observable 
in their development or in the grain produced. 

Pusa wheats, Manitoba wheats^ and also the Hindi and Florence strains, are 
ntroduced into Algeria, and on the other hand some of the Algerian varieties of 
hard wheat, oats, barley, are cultivated and appreciated in some of the countries 
mentioned above (i) 

The North African cereals have been known for a long time past through 
the medium of reports, at different periods, relating to their merits and im¬ 
portance, and to the trade in these cereals. Much use of them was made in 
Itah" in the time of the Romans, and also in Spain and France. The regula¬ 
tion of supplies of African wheat, from Algiers to France, undertaken by the 
firm of Backi, was the occasion of the occupation of the Algerian capital, and 
ended in putting a stop to the piracies of the Jiarbary States. 


At the time of the occupation of Algiers, the Arab and Kabyl cultivators 
were growing only the hard wheat or African wheat (TriUcum durum Desf,) and 
barley (Hordeum tetrastichum Korn), very seldom rye {Svcale Cereale U.); there 
was no cultivation of soft wheat nor of oats (2). 

It should however be added that there were at the time in the vSouth 
Algerian territories and in the Sahara two very large groups of wheat varieties, 
approaching more or less to the soft wheats, also of certain Asiatic types, and 
spelts, viz .: 

Oasis Wheat (Tr. vulgare oasicolum L. II.) 

Sahara Spelt (Tr. Spelta Saharae L. 1).) 


♦ Numbers refer to the Bibliographical Notes. 


fee. 12 IngL 
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These have been made the subject of enquiries published by the Laboratory 
of Agriculture (3). 

At the date of the French occupation, a large number of varieties of hard 
wheat, grown together, were being cultivated on the territory which extends 
from the Mediterranean to the mountains forming the northern border of the 
Sahara. This cultivation has been kept up among the native population for a 
long period of time, in fact up the present day in certain regions, although 
the wheat has never been subjected by them to methodical selection as we 
know it; the method followed has been rather a simple choice of ears or of grains 
without distinction of varieties such as may be seen in process even today. 

The same was done in the case of the barley, and undoubtedly also for 
the Sahara wheats. The study of these last, which was begun in 1908, has shown 
that these wheats in fact consisted in an immense number of forms variously 
mingled, as many as, if not more than, the varieties among those previously 
mentioned. 

Pure varieties were not cultivated by the Kabyls and Arabs and it was only 
some few years ago that improved wheats were found among them 

♦ ♦ ♦ ^ 

From 1830 onwards, the Agricultural Services and Establishments of the 
State, the agricultural associations, the farriers, traders and millers have to 
improve this state of things by the introduction of foreign cereals (>\hether 
from Europe, Asia, India, Abyssinia or America), especially of soft wheat, a 
fact which appears from articles on farming and agricultural periodicals pub¬ 
lished since 1830 (4). 

It was in this way that soft wheat and oats were introduced at an early 
date and cultivated by the settlers, then later bv the native populations; it 
should however be noted that these latter were slow^ in adopting the cultivation 
of these two cereals, giving preference always to the former Algerian cereals 
hard wheat and Algerian barley. 

By the timely introductions of these two new^ kinds, cereal production 
was noticeabl}" improved in Algeria. This is readily seen from the proportion 
borne by these two cereals at the present time to the total of the production, 
VIZ., about one fifth during the season 1933-1934, as the following figures .show 


Hard wheat. 
Soft wheat . 
Barley . . . 
Oats . . . . 
Rye . . . . 


Area 

(tectares) 

. . . 1,194,00.) 

. . . 451,000 

. . . 1,267,000 

. . . 182,000 

. . 1,000 

Production 

(quintals) 

7,722,000 

4,124,000 

9,743,000 

1,725,000 

11,000 

IjrXport 

(quintals) 

2,097,000 

1.053,000 

715,000 

47,000 


Totals 

. . . 3»095,ooo 

23,325,000 

3,912,000 

It may 

be remarked that 

an important place is also taken by 

these two 


cereals in respect of the exports; the figures shown above have frequentl} 
been exceeded. 
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The introduction of the new varieties has had a certain influence on the 
conditions of the already existing varieties; new mixtures, still more complex, 
of hard and soft wheat are found, and undoubtedly natural hybridisations oc¬ 
curred between the two species of wheat, a process which still takes place, and 
explains the complexity of certain cereal populations (5). 

These conditions were noticeable at the epoch of our first investigations 
on Algerian cereals, carried out on the crops of 1906-1907, 1907-1908 and sub¬ 
sequently. In the harvests of these dates, observations revealed only mixtures 
of species, varieties and numerous sorts in undefined proportions, and this for 
all the cereals; exception must however be made for the wheats named here 
after, which showed a certain degree of purity, viz .: 

Tuzelle d'Aix, beardless Odessa wheat or Tuzelle de Bel- Abbes, native of 
Provence; 

Richelle hative or Richelle d*Alger, highly recommended by L. Trabut, 
but which disappeared, owing to mixture, for a number of years; 

Bladette de Besplas or Tuzelle de Descartes introduced from Languedoc and 
still grown in the colony for its high yield and in spite of its inferiority in baking 
(piality. There is at the present time a somewhat rapid decrease going on in 
the areas devoted to this variety. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

In the course of the study of cereals made during the season 1906-1907 
it was possible to discover the elements of the pedigree selection undertaken 
methodically for the first time in Algeria by the Laboratory of Agriculture of 
the Algerian School of Agriculture, which had been entrusted with the work 
of cereal improvement in Algeria. This work included in principle: 
the study of the varieties of the country: 

the isolation of the elements, or lines, constituting these varieties; 
the culture and study of the lines in respect of their behaviour, and their 
agricultural and industrial value; 

the introduction of new varieties; 

hybridisation or cross fertilisation with a view to creating new varieties. 

The selection was chiefly carried out on the Algerian varieties and man}" 
thousands of these were isolated and sown in the course of these and subsequent 
years, the well known rules of modern selection being followed. 

The examination of the Algerian varieties of soft wheat disclosed their more 
or less pronounced heterogeneity. The undermentioned wheats, viz, Ble de 
Malton, Tuzelle rouge harhuc, Tuzelle de Bel-Abbes or beardless (Messa wheat, 
Bladette de Besplas or Tuzelle de Descartes, yielded varieties some of which fully 
corresponded to the requirements of growers and millers. These varieties have 
been propagated, have replaced the former mixed kinds and are grown over large 
areas. Such are the selected Mahon w^heats giving Nos. ii - 50 - 57 , to which 
should be added the large grained Mahon wheat, improved under our directions 
and propagated by M. Demias, farming at Bel-Abbes [Ble Demias). 

These varieties found among the Algerian wheats are in certain regions still 
preferred to the new wheats, as appears from statements published by the Algiers 
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Chamber of Agriculture and from others made in the « Journ^es Economiques de 
rOranie»(7). 

Selected Algerian wheats have been, until recent years, regarded as satisfac¬ 
tory if not as excellent by farmers, millers, importers and consumers alike. The 
bakers, who frequently did the kneading themselves, ware able to make an appet¬ 
ising bread of a pleasant odour with the flours prepared from Algerian wheats, 
with due regulation of the proportion of water according to the consistency of 
the dough during the kneading. Nowadays it is not the same; the bread is often 
tasteless and odourless for a number of reasons which it is difficult to state pre¬ 
cisely. It is possible, however, by means of the investigations alread}’^ made on 
the subject, or in course, to determine the action of the factors entering into 
breadmaking, more especially the influence of the variety of wheat. The 
results of such research will greatly facilitate the w^ork of wheat breeders as w^ell 
as that of the millers, enabling them to ensure the proper balance in their flour 
admixtures, using flours from strong wheats, and the ordinary flour of the native 
wheats. 

The use of foreign wheats of various origin has become more common, and 
differences are noticeable between these imported wheat themselves and also 
between them and the native wheats; some make the bread very white, with 
others a very high yield in bread is noted. 

Since the comparison is in favour of these latter, or strong wheats, it follows 
that the Manitoba varieties or .similar wheats are much sought after by the 
millers for the following reason: 100 kg. of flour of strong wheat may yield up to 
150 kg. of bread, while the ordinary soft wheat flour yield less, sometimes 125 kg ((S). 

The attention of wheat breeders and growers was drawn towards the pro¬ 
duction and cultivation of varieties showing this special quality so much desired 
by the bakers. 

In Algeria it was onlv during the war and afterwards that the cultivation 
trials were made in such wheats (Manitoba, Marquis, Crarnet) or that the inves¬ 
tigations into the varieties have fulfilled these conditions. Early maturing 
wheats w^ere introduced by the Laboratory of Agriculture especially from Egypt 
in 1920; Hindi, Nos. 3 -4 ~ 15 - 25; from India in 1925: Pusa Nos. 4 - 6 - 12 ~ 52, 
and many others proving cultivable in Algeria (9). 

These wheats, including some .such as Pusa No. 4 and Pusa No 6, with a 
high reputation in India and in Australia as strong wheats, were not appreciated 
at the time as they should have been by the Algerian, milling trade, and have in 
fact actually been refused. Hindi wheat, sold under the name of vSahari, quite 
mistakenly, and now not found among Algerian crops, had none the kvSS some 
qualities now much in re(iue.st, as may be seen from the good baking quality of 
certain hybrids, e.g,, Hindi No. 25 x Mahon No. ii, the W of which has the 
character of the strong wheats: W = 231. 

The position, however, became modified at a later date, when quotas were 
imposed in respect of the importation of the foreign wheats which the millers 
had been accustomed to use. Thereupon the needs of the industry for its raw 
material made it necessary that strong wheats, not before known in Algeria, 
should be produced locally, and the Algerian farmers began at once to 
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grow the wheats required by the milling trade. The cultivation of wheats 
not appreciated some years before was now resumed: Pusa Nos. 4-6-12 and new 
wheats were tried: Florence x Aurora No. 588 - Pusa No. 422 - Cadet No. 335 - 
Barrota - Irakie, which seemed to do very fairly well on the coastal areas. 
Some of these wheats proved not fully satisfactory from the agricultural or indus¬ 
trial standpoint, either because there was too much shedding (Pusa No. 422), 
or because they were mixed, or that they did not meet requirements of baking 
quality of flours; in addition they were liable to be affected by frost. 

The study of Florence X Aurora No. 588 made by the Laborator>" made 
it possible to isolate some twenty forms descended from this hybrid; among 
these may be mentioned Florence x Aurora Nos. 8189-8191-8193, which yield 
a grain of good quality with high W: 172 to 313. 

Pusa No. 4 is a wheat which proves very valuable; it is not liable to shed¬ 
ding as is Pusa No. 422 or Florence x Aurora No. 588. and the flour shows 
a W reaching 300. It breeds true in Kabyle, in the Boufra region and in 
the Cheliff; its yield is good. 

Florence No. 290 does well at Maison-Carree and also breeds true. 

To arrive at further results in regard to the productivity and baking capacity 
of wheat grown in Algeria, the Laboratory proceeded to the h3^bridisation of 
the varieties and sorts showing the qualities required for bread making. 

From Pusa No. 4 (India) for example, which is a good parent wheat for 
Algeria, there have been obtained by hybridisation with the Florence (Australia) 
and Mahon (Algeria), forms already cultivated such as the hybrids: 

Nos. 8121 and 8122 (Florence No. 290 x Pusa No. 4), of which the 
W exceeds 300 on the Algerian littoral, a region regarded as not favourable, 
in some localities, for the production of wheat at high 

No. 7760 (Mahon x Pusa No. 41) at Maison Carree which supplies a 
flour of W as high as 188. 

With regard to soft wheat, growers have at their disposal pedigreed varieties 
coming from: 

Algerian varieties: Mahon; 

foreign varieties: Pusa, Florence, Tuzelle de Malaga; 

hybrids: Florence x Aurora, Florence x Pusa, Mahon x Pusa. 

Such varieties with their differing qualities increase the range of cultivation 
possibilities that may be effected by growers in view of the nature of the soil, the 
climate and the markets available (10). Observations relating to resistance to 
frost are few in spite of the importance of this on the high tablelands; the new 
early varieties are inadequate in this respect. 

« 4c m 

The improvement of hard wheat, which in 1907 was effected only by mixtures, 
has been brought into line with that of soft wheat, and certain varieties are to 
be seen on wide areas of the sown fields, as: 

Hedha No. j, with a light coloured flinty grain, in the Department of 
Algiers and Constantine; 


Tec. 12 Insl. 
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Langlois No, 1527, with a flinty grain, to be found in very many re¬ 
gions of the Tell; 

Tessala No. 2g4, with a fine light coloured grain, grown in the Bordj- 
Bou-Arreridj; 

the Hadjini wheats with flinty grain of average size, much in request, 
reproducing itself in the region to the East of Constantine; 

the Bidi or Oued Zenati wheats. 

Trials have been made in the cultivation of other hard wheats, such as 
Sbei, Biskri of Tunisia. 

Cross fertilisation of hard wheat and the study of semi-hard forms have 
given certain results as regards early maturity, length of straw, and absence 
of beard, and it seems possible to improve this type of hard wheat, both in 
cultivable capacity, and in respect of utilisation in the semolina and maccaroni 
industries. Varieties of hard wheat in Algeria show noticeable differences from 
this latter point of view, independently of those observed from region to region. 


The improvement of the Sahara wheats, which are remarkable for their very 
full flowering ear, their resistance to heat, their high yield in a suitable environ¬ 
ment, has also been undertaken; highly productive lines have been obtained 
among some hundred varieties or sorts including Baroudi, Hamra, Sehhaga, Ba- 
hatane, Chedjera wheats. The propagation of these has been effected success¬ 
fully by the officers of Native Affairs in the Saharian regions of El-Goles, Tim- 
mimoun and Adrar. 

In the Portuguese colony of Angola, certain of these varieties, such as Ba- 
roudi No. 55, Hamra de Deldoul No. 59, Sehbaga No, 2, El Harcha No. 42, have 
produced on the Benguela plateu up to twice as much grain as the other varie¬ 
ties; in the Egyptian Soudan, at Khartoum, the Ahdessalcm wheat, a remark¬ 
able variety, has proved excellent and productive; these selected varieties have 
often been used as parent plants and are still so used to-day. 


From the study on barley an idea is gained of its heterogeneity; this cereal 
includes in Algeria several species and varieties and an immense range of sorts 
of differing qualities: to-day the following pedigree forms are cultivated, obtained 
at Maison-Carr^e: Orge carree, or four- rowed barley, of Algeria, Nos. 48 and 183, 
and Orge Martin, obtained by mass selection some years ago in the Department 
of Oran. 

Two-rowed barleys are increasingly preferred by the brewers, on account 
of their content in nitrogenous substances, which is less than that of the four- or 
six-rowed barleys. Trials relating to the two-rowed forms have shown, after 
10 years of experiment, that they can be grown over a large part of the Algerian 
littoral as is the case with the ordinary barleys; an early ripening variety, desig¬ 
nated as No. 43, of good crop and industrial value, has been propagated for 
several years. 
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With the object of discovering new improvement factors for barleys, cross 
fertilisations were effected between the four-rowed barley and the two-rowed 
No. 43. A number of hybrids were obtained and more than 100 lines are under 
observation, as well as a collection supplied by the French Society for the encou¬ 
ragement of the cultivation of brewing barleys. 

Trials in the growing of two-rowed barleys have also been made by Algerian 
breweries, with the object of improving the production of this cereal. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Oats are also characterised by an extended range of varieties and sorts differing 
in height of straw, length of the spikelet, proportion of the kernel in the grain, 
etc. (12). 

At the present time only Algerian oats [Avena algerieniss ly. Grabut) arc 
grown, mainly the red oats, Nos. 31 ayid 61, and sometimes the Algerian black 
oats; a variety is propagated by the Agricultural Institute of Algeria under the 
designation No. 912. These selected oats often prove superior to the ordinary 
oats which are liable to have too mixed a character (red, black and white oats). 

Since 1907, comparative trials have been carried out on numerous varieties 
which are cultivated of the different forms of oats; none of these varieties have 
done better than the selected Algerian red or black oats. The European oats 
{Avena sativa L.)i which are late in maturing or too liable to rust, do not ripen 
well and produce less than the Algerian. 

* Hi ^ 

The improvement of rye, which is grown on the littoral as a wind-break 
for the protection of early vegetables, vines and other plants, has not given 
permanent results at Maison-Carree. 

The occurrence of cross-fertilisation makes it impossible to practise in large 
scale farming any form of selection other than mass selection with choice of 
individuals showing long thick straw, resistant to lodging. 

The ryes of North Africa, like the native hard wheat and barley, are hetero¬ 
geneous in character; numerous variations appear, as a rule not permanent. 

« « « 

Cereal improvement in Algeria, which is undertaken by the Laboratory 
of Agriculture of the Agricultural Institute, is carried on in collaboration with 
the technological laboratories, the experimental stations and farms, and the 
Agricultural services existing for technological study of seeds, multiplication of 
varieties and breeding out of those that appear to be the best. 

Breeding out of selected cereals is fairly well carried out; unfortunately the 
numerous cultural operations required for cereals, sowing, harvesting, threshing, 
grading, etc., involve more labour than the farmers can command, and accordingly 
it is impossible to preserve to the extent desired the purity of the seeds of the 
varieties cultivated on a farming scale; they deteriorate somewhat rapidly in 
value so that, although clearing is constantly done, multiplication and extension 
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are checked. It is difficult to define precisely the importance of cross fertilis¬ 
ation in the case of the existing varieties, but it is apparently small. 

It should be added on the other hand that the production of and trade 
in cereal and other seeds is little developed in Algeria; there are as yet no firms 
which themselves produce cereal seeds, and this is to be regretted, in view of the 
fact that in Algeria more than 3,000,000 hectares of wheat, barley and oats 
are sown every year. 

It may be hoped that the Agricultural Associations will direct a part of 
their activity towards this production, essential at present, since the industry 
requires increasingly specialised and standardised products. These requirements 
can be met only by means of the cultivation of varieties with recognised properties 
and of a suitable purity. 

Cereals from selected seed are grown by a large number of European growers, 
while the native cultivators make only a limited use of improved cereals, and 
in fact only cultivators whose land lies close to European farms attempt it at all. 

The production of improved cereals requires a more careful cultivation and 
also higher expenditure, and in consequence buj’-ers should take account of this 
in a measure corresponding to the real value of these cereals, especially in the 
case of wheats of high quality, and the so-called strong wheats. Production of 
these wheats might be encouraged for a certain period, by means of premiums, 
as has been done in various countries, at least as regards the varieties of the 
first rank. 

ly. DucEnniER 

Professor of AgncuUure at the 
Agricnttural Institute of Aliena. 
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METHODS OF ANALYSIS AND APPRECIATION OF WHEAT, 
FLOURS AND BREAD, PARTICULARLY IN RESPECT OF 
INVESTIGATIONS ON THE BAKING VALUE 

(Second Part) * 

Chapter II. ~ ANALYv<IS OF FLOURS. 

The (|ualitv of the flour is the fundamental ba*^is of good ])read and it can 
not he estimated in relation to a single factor only. The data that must be 
taken into consideration when judging \\hether a flour is suitable for bread- 
making are many and complex. Bread is in no sense an inert, but rather a 
living organism, in which are to be found numerous chemical and bio-chemical 
phenomena that, as will be seen later, have an important influence on its quality. 

The tests to wdiich flours must be submitted are the following: (.4) Physical 
and oiganoleptic — (B) Chemical — (C) Bio-chemical — (D) Physico-chemical 
— (/:) Mechanical. 

Before discussing the methods of analysis, it is necessary to mention briefly 
the taking and preparation of samples. 

Taking of samples. — This operation should be carried out with care and 
accuracy in order to obtain a liomogeneous sample which corre'^ponds with the 
flour from which it is taken. Special instruments, called sampling rods, allow 
material to be taken at varying depths, either from the sack or in the w^arehouse 
in which tlie flour is stored. 

The samples are then mixed together according to the method^; used for 
mixing the grain and the prepared sample is placed in a sealed tin treated 
with paraffin and kept until required for use. 

(A). — Physicae and organoeeptic ex\mination. 

This is divided into: examination by touch (to ascertain the degree of softness 
of the flour, whether it contains lumps, etc.) — examination of the odour — ex. of 
the taste — ex. of the colour — ex, of the fineness. 


For the first part, see this Bulletin No. 9, SeptemlxT 19?*). 
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Examination of the odour, — The odour of the flour should be the same as 
that of wheat. When there is any doubt, the odour may be brought out by boiling 
the flour in water with a small quantity of caustic soda. 

Examination of the taste. — The taste should be that of wheat. If the taste 
is unpleasant or abnormal, the flour has either not been properly preserved or else 
contains some foreign substance. 

Examination of the colour. — This is carried out to a large extent both in the 
milling industry and in the trade. The colour of the flour gives a fairly accurate 
idea of quality both as regards bolting and the presence of foreign bodies which 
affect its purity. The determination of the colour of the flour may be divided 
into: determination of whiteness (reflected colour) determination of the chemical 
constituents which give colour to the flour. 

The determination of colour by reflection does not clearly indicate the con¬ 
tent in chemical elements which give colour to flours. The factors which determine 
the greatest differences in colour are as follows: (i) content in bran — (2) content 
in carotin — (3) presence of impurities and foreign bodies, such as dust, weed 
seeds, rust, spores, etc. 

The content in bran depends on the system of milling employed; the content 
in carotin on the variety of wheat milled. The variations in colour, due to fo¬ 
reign substances, are chiefly dependent on the colour of such substances, but may 
also be due to other causes, such as the oiliness of seeds in the flour, which cause 
variations in the absorption of light. According to some authorities enzymatic 
activity, particularly that of oxidizing ferments,' may also influence the colour of 
the flours. In addition to these factors there are others among which may be 
mentioned: (i) the coarseness of the grains — (2) the moisture content — (3) the 
degree of pressure exercised — (4) the intensity and direction of the light under 
which the examination is made. 

It is therefore evident that in determining the whiteness of the flour there are 
many possible causes of error. The Pekar method, however, has remained the 
basic process followed for a rapid determination of colour in the practice both of 
the flour industry and of the flour trade (i). * 

Pekar method. — On a black smooth wooden board about 12 cm. long by 
about 8 cm. wide, small foursided blocks of flour are made by means of stamps 
(5 cm. long, 3 cm. wide, 5 mm. thick). The board is then carefully placed at a 
slanting angle in a basin of hot water and left for about one minute; it is then slowly 
removed and dried at loo® and the difference in colour is noted, which is much 
more apparent when the flour is completely dry. 

Examination of the colour of flours. — Numerous methods are used which, 
according to the quantity and quality of the solvent used, lead to different and 
divergent results. 


The figures in parenthesis refer to the Explanatory and bibliographical notes, pp. 
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For researches on the colour (carotin) the Kent Jones method (2) has been 
adopted. For this there are required:— 

(1) a Duboscq colorimeter: better results are obtained with the Pulfrich photo¬ 

meter and colorimeter with photoelectric cells (Lange apparatus), 

(2) reagents: (a) benzine; density, 0.720-730; 

(ft) a coloured solution obtained by using the following mixture: 
10 cc. of solution of potassium chromate at 0.5 % 1.5 cc. of .solu¬ 
tion of nitrate of cobalt anhydride at 10 % of solution. The 
whole is brought to loo^ with distilled water. 

The procedure is as follows: 20 gm. of flour is placed in a graduated tube, 
100 cc. of benzine is added and the whole is mixed and shaken in an agitator for 
one hour, after which it is left to stand for a night. The liquid is then separated 
from the precipitate, filtered (using filter No. 601-602) and the clear solution is 
compared with the sample. 

Determination of fineness. — The sieving test may be carried out by hand by 
means of a series of small sieves with varying fineness of mesh. At the present 
time small electric «plansichters » are used, which answer the purpose perfectly 
and allow the various degrees of fineness of the flours tested to be studied. 

(/?). — Chemical methods. 

Chemical tests comprise the following determinations, moisture — ash — 
cellulose — protein substances — fats — gluten — sugars — acidity. 

llie determination of moisture, ash, fats and protein substances is carried out 
as for wheat. 

Determination of cellulose. — The Weenden, method adopted for wheat 
is also highly suitable for flours. Mention should also be made of the recently 
proposed Kitrschner and Hanack method (3), introduced by Bellucci (4) for 
his experiments on flour, which is highly recommended for its rapidity and accuracy. 

In a glass sphere, capacity 100 cc., to which is attached a glass tube i metre 
long and 5 mm. in diameter, is placed a liquid reagent thus composed: 45 cc. of 
acetic acid at 1.80 % in weight and 4,5 cc. of concentrated nitric acid (p. s. ~ 1.4) 
if the sample examined is flour or forage meal; 30 cc. of acetic acid and 3 cc. of 
nitric acid for other by-products. By means of a funnel 3 gm. of baking flour 
are introduced (2 gm. of forage meal or 0.3 gm. of other by-products), the refri¬ 
gerating tube is applied and heating takes place by means of a small flame taking 
care to avoid carbonisation of the substance. The flame is regulated and the 
heating at low boiling point is carried out for 25 minutes in such a way as to avoid 
the escape of steam from the refrigerating tube. Filtration is then carried out on 
a porous crucible. The glass sphere is washed with 5 cc. of hot reagent, then with 
hot water, a little alcohol, ether and finally with hot water again. The crucible 
is placed in an oven at 105*^ for one hour and then weighed. It is then calcinated 
and weighed again. The difference between the two weights gives the value of 
the crude ash-free cellulose. 

Determination of gluten, — The most important chemical tests are those 
made on the gluten and its constituents, as the baking value of the flour is chiefly 
dependent on this substance. 
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Gluten is formed by the action of water. In the cells of the wheat there are 
two gluten forming proteids which, under the action of water, are transformed 
into gluten. Gluten is considered to be formed by gliadin and glutenin and is not 
a simple mixture, but, according to Bugenberg de Jong, is a colloid complex, 
based on an electric relation between the two substances. It is evident that in 
extracting the gluten many variations ma}’^ occur due to the system of extraction 
adopted and also to the physico-chemical conditions. 

The content in gluten of a wheat and its qualities are clearly not only depen¬ 
dent on the quantity of nitrogenous substances and consequently on all the 
factors already described having an influence on the wheat (variety, conditions of 
cultivation, soil, climate, etc.), but are also influenced by other factors, among 
which should be mentioned the fineness of the milling and the conditions under 
which the gluten is extracted, such as the hardness and composition of the water 
employed, the length of time the dough is left to stand, the temperature of the 
water, the length of time employed in washing the gluten, the methods of the 
individual operator, etc. 

It is therefore clear that it is necessary to standardize as far as possible the 
methods of extraction in order to arrive at corresponding and comparable results. 

Many processes are now in use; frequently spring water is used which, having 
a composition that varies from place to place, leads to considerable variations. 
Marotta and Verciu.o (5) adopted in their experiments the solution of the 
type advised by Berliner and Koopmann (6) This is a solution of sodium 
chloride free from magnesia, which, with the addition of sodium phosphate, is 
brought to the ionic concentration considered by ►Dill and At.sberg as being the 
best for preventing dispersion of the gliadin (7). 

Extraction of gluten, — In order to eliminate any influence due to the operator 
or to working conditions, it has been considered advisable to abandon the system 
of hand extraction and to use solely mechanical means. True extraction is carried 
out with the Hank6czy apparatus and for freeing the gluten from the starch still 
present, we use our own separator which in its method of operation resembles 
that of the machine adopted in the industry for the preparation of gluten, as well 
as Arpin's « Essoreuse ». 

The method of procedure is as follows: 50 gm. of flour are kneaded for 5 minutes 
with 20 cc. of standard solution (8) and the dough obtained is left to stand for half 
an hour after which two morsels of dough, 20 gm. in weight, are taken and placed 
in the two rubber bags of the Hanck6czy apparatus and double extraction is 
carried out so as to obtain more accurate results. During the operation the stan¬ 
dard solution kept at 18^ is slowly dropped in until the washing water is clear. 

It should be noted that the gluten thus extracted is not free from starch; in 
fact, if the protein content is determined (allowing that the protein substances 
are equal to nitrogen X 6.25) it will be seen that the gluten contains 75-87 %vof 
protein substances and that the remainder consists of starch, fats, minerals, etc. 

After carrying out the extraction, the two pieces of gluten previously extracted 
are passed through two steel cylinders revolving in opposite directions, about a 
tenth of a millimetre apart. This operation takes place under a jet of standard 
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solution and is completed in 40 minutes. In this way the greater part of the starch 
is expelled and the results are in agreement. 

In our analysis we take, as already said, the average between the tw'o weights, 
which are generally equal. This weight multiplied by 5 gives the content in wet 
gluten of 100 parts of flour; the dry gluten is obtained by drying the wet gluten 
in an oven at 105® for 12 hours, taking care to cut the surface of the gluten cross 
wise after half an hour in the oven so as to facilitate the evaporation of the water. 

♦ ♦ lie 

Is the gluten content sufiicient for estimating the quality of a flour and is 
there any constant relation between this quantity and the baking strength ^ 

Undoubtedly a good flour always contains a considerable percentage of gluten 
(generally a limit of not less than 8 % is required) and the absence or insufficiency 
of gluten renders the flour unsuitable for baking. It should, however, be observed 
that, although the strength of the flour is dependent on the presence of gluten, 
this is not dependent onl}^ on the quantity but also on the quality of that 
substance which is in relation to its physical and physico-chemical properties. 

(i) Dosage of gliadin and glutenin. 

Research work on the constituents of gluten has been the subject of numerous 
studies made with a view to the estimation of the baking strength of flour. Some 
writers are of opinion that the relation ^hadin: glutenin is a sufficiently accurate 
criterion for estimating the quality of the flour. The methods of extraction, 
however, employed by them are so diverse that the results contradict each other 
and no final conclusions can be reached. According to Sndyder (9) the percen¬ 
tage of gliadin is much more important than the relation gliadin' glutenin, 

Fi.eurExNtt (io) believes that the most satisfactory relation gliadin: glutenin 
while Sharp and Gotner, using alcohol at 70°, found for flour a relation 
gliadin: glutenin which varies little and approximates to unity. 

Determination of gliadin, — 10 gm. of flour are added to 100 cc. of alcohol 
at in a glass tube, with a roughend stopper, shaken frequently during the da^. 
It is then left to stand for a night and shaken again in the morning and filtered, 
after the flour has been deposited. The total nitrogen in 50 cc. of the filtrate 
is ascertained by evaporation with a few drops of phospho-sulphuric acid, adding 
the remainder of the acid when evaporation is almost complete and following the 
method of Kjeedahe as for the nitrogen test. By means of the percentage of 
nitrogen found, the gliadin is ascertained by multiplying by 6.25 and brought 
into relation with the total nitrogen substance. 

Determination of glutenin, — When the percentage of gliadin is known the 
content in glutenin maj" be calculated by difference. Certain investigators prefer 
to determine the gluten directly and, among the methods employed mention should 
be made of that of Beish and Sandstedt (ii). 

The Beish and Sandstedt method, — Requires the follow^ re-agents: 

(1) Solution N of NaOH 

(2) Solution N/5 of HCl 
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(3) Solution of Bromothymol blue (o.io of di-broniothymol-sulphonaphthaleina 

are ground with 3.2 cc. of solution N/5 of NaOH and brought to .25 cc. 

with ethyl-alcohol at 95®. It is necessary to filter) 

(4) Methyl-alcohol (should contain 96-99 % of CH3OH and should be free from 

acetone). 

8 gm. of flour are mixed in a Kohlrausch flask capacity: 200 cc., with 50 cc. 
of water and then shaken vigorously, and 5 cc. of solution N/20 of NaOH is intro¬ 
duced. The mixture is shaken every 10 minutes for one hour after which methyl- 
alcohol is added in parts of 50 cc. at a time, shaking sharply after each addition 
until the 200 cc. mark is reached. Another 5 cc. of methyl-alcohol are added 
to compensate for the volume occupied by the flour; the whole is well mixed 
and, after the starch has fallen to the bottom, the supernatant liquid is filtered 
through cotton. Then 50 cc. of this liquid is taken and introduced into a Erlen- 
meyer flask; a few drops of bromothymol blue are added and the gluten in is preci¬ 
pitated gradually adding by means of a burette the solution N/5 of HCl, until 
a light olive colour is obtained, corresponding to a pH of about 6.4. 

After being left to stand for one hour the contents are poured into a 100 cc. 
tube and centrifuged for 10 minutes. The liquid is poured off and the gluteniii 
is removed from the tube with a little water and placed in a Kjeldahl flask. The 
nitrogen is then determined and the value found, multiplied by 6.25, gives the 
percentage of glutenin. 

In the Italian flours examined by, us (using the alcohol at 70^ method) the 
relation between gliadin and glutenin was found to approximate to no relation 
was found, however, between this figure and the baking strength. This fact 
confirms results obtained^ by other investigators, and shows the impractibility 
of using such systems of research for estimating the value of the flour. 


Determination of reducing sugars, — The quantity of sugar present in the 
flour after milling is almost negligible. After a few weeks of rest the formation 
of small quantities of sugar will be noticed which are necessary for good baking. 

The dosage of sugar in flour is carried out by us according to the Bertrand 
method (12). It requires the following re-agents:— 

Solution A : 40 gm. of copper sulphate crystals are dissolved in water and brought 
to 1000 cc. 

Solution B : 200 gm. of Seignette salt + 150 gm. of sodium hydroxide are 
dissolved in water and brought to 1000 cc. 

Solution C : 50 gm. of iron sulphate (free from ferrous sulphate, so that the 
permanganate of potash is not reduced) are dissolved in 200 cc. of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid and brought to 1000 cc. 

Solution D: solution exactly N/io of permanganate of potash, so that i cc. 
of solution corresponds to 6.36 mgm, of copper. 

The method of operating is very simple: 20 cc. of sugar solution obtained 
after clarifying the flour, (see page 545) are treated with 20 cc. of reducing solu¬ 
tion (10 cc. of solution A + 10 cc. of solution B) and boiled for 3 minutes, 
after which the glass is removed from the flame and the cuprous oxide precipi- 
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tated (the solution left over after precipitation should remain blue) and filtered 
through a Gooch crucible or porous glass. After having filtered the blue liquid, 
the precipitate is placed on the filter and washed with water, until no traces of 
copper sulphate remain. The precipitate is then treated with 20 cc. of solution C 
(iron sulphate) and dissolved forming a greenish solution. The glass and the 
crucible are washed with distilled water and the whole is collected in a flask and 
titrated with the solution of permanganate of potash. 

The re-actions take place as follows: — 

(1) CU2O + Fe3(S04) 3 4 - H2SO4 = 2 CUVSO4 -f H3O 4 - 2 FeS04 ; 

(2) 10 FeS04 + 2 KMnO^ + 8 H2SO4 -= 5 Fe3(S04)3 + -f MnS04 + 8H2O. 

The proportions of glucose and of maltose corresponding to the amounts 
of copper obtained are shown in the annexed tables and calculated for 100 gm. 
of flour. 

Acidity dosage, — The acidity of newly milled flour is \'ery small and varies 
between Ph = 5.8 and Ph = 6.2. After a certain period of time following mill¬ 
ing, acidity increases, particularly if the flour has a high degree of humidity and 
is kept in damp and insanitary surroundings. The determination of acidity in 
units of Ph should be carried out by means of a potentiometric apparatus. 

In the laboratories for chemical tests of flours, the acidity is determined by 
the ordinary methods of titration; some adopt watery extracts of flour, others 
use for extraction alcohol at various concentrations. In our laboratory the fol¬ 
lowing process is used: 10 gm. of flour are placed in a graduated closely stoppered 
tube containing 100 cc. of alcohol at 50^ (the alcohol should be carefully 
neutralised before mse); the whole is shaken for one hour, filtered and, with 50 cc. 


Table for culctdaiing the glucose content. 


Glucose 

Lopjicr 

1 

1 Glucose 

.. 

Copper 

1 

1 ( 5 hico.se 

Copper 

Glucose 

Copper 

, 

j Glucohf 

1 Copi)er 

mgm 

niijui 

1 nigni 

nigm 

I nigm 

mgm 

mgm 

nigni 
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1 mgm 

10 

20 4 

i 29 

57-2 

!« 

91 8 

^>7 

124 7 

.. 

' 155.0 

11 

22 4 

1 

59.1 

49 

93.0 

()8 

12() 4 


157 2 

12 

24.3 

i 31 

00.9 

! 50 

95 4 

69 

128 I 

i 88 

158.8 

13 

20 3 

.0 

02 8 

51 

971 

1 70 

129 8 

1 89 

ic>o.4 

M 

28.3 

' 3 ^ 

O4 0 

52 

98.9 

71 

Ml 4 

1 90 

I()2 0 

15 

30.2 

1 34 

00,5 

5^ 

loo.b 

72 

M 3 I 

j 91 

103 b 

10 


35 

68.3 

54 

102.3 

73 

134 7 

i 92 

165.2 

17 

34 2 


70.1 

55 

104.1 

74 

1 3 

! 93 

l6(> 7 

18 

30 2 

! 37 ' 

72.0 

59 

105.8 

75 

1 ^7 9 I 

94 

168 3 

19 

38.1 

1 ^8 1 

1 73 .« 

57 

107 6 

70 

139 6 ! 

95 

169 8 

20 

40.1 

! 89 i 

75.7 

58 

109.3 

77 1 

141.2 : 

96 

171.4 

21 

42.0 

i 4 « 1 

77 5 

59 

lli.l 

78 i 

142.8 1 

97 ; 

173.1 

22 

43-9 

41 ! 

79.3 

bo 

112.8 

79 

144.5 ; 

98 ' 

174.6 

23 1 

45.8 

42 1 

1 81.1 

bl 

114.5 

80 j 

14().I 

99 ; 

176 2 

24 

47-7 

43 1 

82.9 

62 

1 110.2 

81 i 

147.7 

lOO ! 

J ' 

177.8 

25 

49.6 

44 

1 84.7 


1 II7 9 

82 1 

T49 3 

1 , 

1 { 


26 

51-5 

45 1 

86.4 

64 

119.6 


T50.9 ' 

! 1 


27 

53-4 

4 () 1 

88,2 

05 : 

121.3 

84 i 

152 5 

1 


28 

55-3 

47 

90.0 

i i 

123.0 

85 ; 

154.0 ; 

1 I 

; ! 

__ _ 
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Table for calculating the maltose content. 


Alaltose 

mgm 

Copper 

mgtii 

Maltose 

mgm 

Copi)ef 

mgm 

Maltose 

mgm 

Copper 

mgm 

Maltose 

mgm 

Copper 

mgm 

Maltose 

mgm 

Copper 

mgm 

lO 

II 2 

29 

32 2 

48 

5*8 

67 

73 3 

80 

93 7 

II 

12 3 

30 

33 3 

49 

53 9 

68 

74 3 

87 

94 8 

12 

M 4 

31 

34 4 

50 

55 0 

69 

75 4 

88 

95 8 

n 
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32 

33 5 

51 

5 ^> 1 

70 

76 5 

89 

9O 9 

M 

15 0 

33 

^6 5 

52 

57 I 

71 

77 <5 

90 
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15 
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34 

376 

33 
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72 
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91 

990 

10 
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33 
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34 

39 3 

73 

79 7 

92 
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17 
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30 
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33 

60 3 

74 

80 8 

93 

lOI I 

18 

20 0 

37 

40 9 

59 

61 4 

75 
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94 1 

102 2 

19 

21 I 

38 

41 Q 

57 

1 ^>2 5 

70 

82 9 

93 1 

104 2 

20 

22 2 

39 
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3 S 

1 0^ 5 

77 
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104 2 

21 
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40 

44 I 
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1 O4 0 
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97 1 
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22 

24 4 

41 

45 2 
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70 
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98 

loO 3 

2S 

25 s 

42 I 

4O 3 
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00 8 

80 
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99 1 

107 4 

24 

20 () 

43 

47 4 

O2 
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81 
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loS 4 

25 
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03 

()8 () 
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8 q 4 



20 

28 9 

43 
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70 0 

83 
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1 


27 

j « 
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‘jo 0 

05 

71 I 

b\ 

QI 3 

1 

1 

28 

D 1 

1 

' 517 

()(} 

7- 


92 0 

1 

1 


of the filtrate, the acidity is determined with a solution of sodium hydrate or 
potassium N/20. The cc. of ordinary alkaline solution necessary for neutralising 
100 gm. of flour in the dry state, express the degree of acidity 

(C) Bio-chemicai. methods. 

These methods chiefly refer to the determination of the diastasic strength of 
flours and the fermentation strength of the yeast. 

Determination of the diastasic strength, — This determination refers to the 
activity of the amvlase, an enzyme which works in the starch and gradually 
transforms it into sugar 

The presence of sugar is necessary for the life of the saccharomycetes, thus 
providing the possibility of obtaining a sufficient amount of carbon dioxide 
which is the basis for obtaining a proper leavening. The production of sugar 
while the flour is in store is not of great importance, but is sufiicient for the 
needs of the saccharomycetes. The amylase slowly attacks the crude starch 
the activity of the enzymes becomes more marked during kneading and fermen¬ 
tation, when the saccharification of the starch is considerable. 

For determining the amylase in cereals the Rumsey method (13) is most 
commonly used, we have preferred to use the ofiicial process of the Moscow 
Research Institute for wheats and flours (1931), which varies slightly from the 
former method (14). 

In a flask, capacity 100 cc., 10 gm. of flour are placed and left in a thermostat 
at 270 for 15 minutes, then 50 cc. of distilled water is added at a temperature 
of 27®. The mixture is left to stand for one hour, always at 27^, and is shaken 
every 15 minutes. Then 15 cc. of solution of copper sulphate (60 gm of CuSOJ 
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in 1000 cc.) is added; 15 cc. of solution of caustic sodium (12.5 gm of NaOH in 
1000 cc. (15) and the whole is held at a temperature of 45 to 50^ for 30 minutes. 
It is then left to cool and brought to volume, filtered through a dry filter and the 
amount of sugar in the filtrate is calculated according to the Bertrand method. 
The diastasic strength is expressed in milligrammes of maltose per 10 gm of flour. 

For determining the true diastasic strength, it is necessary to have know¬ 
ledge of the sugars already present in the flour. This may be ascertained directly, 
preceding as above, but taking care that nothing remains in suspension when 
the mixture is placed in the thermostat. When very accurate results are required, 
the Moscow Institute proceeds as follows: 10 gm of flour with 20 cc of alcohol 
at 78^ contained in a flask, capacity 1000 cc., are first heated in a bainmarie for 
10 minutes, the alcohol is evaporated completely, 20 cc. of distilled water is 
added and the preceding method is followed. The quantity of sugar found 
that corresponds with the sugar present in the flour should be subtracted from 
the first result. 

Is the amylase of great importance as regards baking ? Is there a relation 
between the quantity of amylase and the baking value ? Certainly the amylase 
plays an important part in baking, though this should not be exagerated. In 
practice it is found that hard wheat flours -- excellent for making pastes, but 
unsuitable for baking ~ have a high diastasic strength superior to that of ordinary 
baking flours. In practice the diastasic strength of Italian wheats and flours 
has proved to be generally sufficient for baking purposes and in the contrary case 
it w^ould be easy, with the addition of appropriate substances, to obtain as much 
as might be required. It should also be mentioned that, in baking, the high 
temperature causes appreciable quantities of hydro-alcoholic vapours to form, 
which, together with the gases produced by fermentation, exercise an action of 
considerable importance in the phenomena of bread making. 

The above mentioned and similar methods cannot give very reliable results 
inasmuch as the determination is carried out, not with the dough, but with a 
suspension in w^hich the enzymetic action is not comparable as the conditions 
are totally different. 

It .should be added that many writers still attribute great importance to the 
quantity of gas developed and determine the activity of the amylase indirectly, 
measuring the quantity of gas which develops in the dough when yeast is 
added. Such testing is very simple: the gas obtained in the dough, contain¬ 
ing a given quantity of yeast (generally i to 2 %), is collected by means of 
ordinary volumenometers; or is determined b}^ means of simple gas registering 
apparatus at constant pressure (16). 

Brabender has constructed an apparatus, called a Fermentography based 
on the principle of the hydrostatic balance, wdth which is determined graphi¬ 
cally the carbon dioxide developed by a given quantity of flour kneaded with 
yeast and salt [Mehlprohlemey 1932, Duisberg). 

Undoubtedly a deficiency of gas - which ordinarily never occurs - has an 
adverse effect on successful baking; it is much more important to know’ the 
quantity of carbon dioxide that remains in the dough than the quantity deve¬ 
loped, Bailey and Weigley, who in their experiments have used ordinary 
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graduated tubes for measuring the volume of the dough, have determined that 
the dough of strong flours lose less carbon dioxide than weak flours and, on 
the other hand, the more carbon dioxide is retained the greater the volume in 
dough. Iv. Borasio has arrived at the same conclusions in his recent tests (17) 
In fact, the good quaUty of a flour depends on its capacity to retain the gases 
of fermentation. 

Determination of the fermentation strength of yeast, — Up to the present, 
experiments have been limited to determining the fermentation strength by 
means of the Hayduck method. In this method 40 g. of sucrose are dissolved 
in water and the whole is brought to 400 cc.; 50 cc. of this solution is taken 
and, using a small mortar, 10 gm. of compressed yeast are added. The whole 
is put in a receptacle of 500 cc. closed with a cork and attached, by a rubber 
tube, to a volumenometer full of water saturated with sodium chloride so as 
to prevent the absorption of the carbon dioxide developed. 

The determination is made in a bainmarie kept at 30® and yeast is consi¬ 
dered good which develops 250 cc. of gas in 90 minutes. 

Other writers suggest the use of a sugar solution for determining the 
gas developed in the dough obtained by"^ adding water and given quantities of 
yeast, although the Hayduck method is more generally used. 

(D) Physico-Chemicai, methods. 

The most important physico-chemical determinations relate to: (i) the 
capacity for absorbing water; {2) the degree oj^ hydration of the gluten; (3) the 
degree of extensibility of the gluten. 

The capacity of flour to absorb water depends on its hydrophilous constituents 
and is generally determined by the baker. It is advisable always to employ 
the same operator so as to obtain congruent data. 

In order to render this determination more scientifically accurate and less sub¬ 
jective, Swanson and Working (18) introduced a method by which the water, 
left in a flour after centrifuging, is measured. The results obtained do not 
always correspond with reality; to obtain more accurate methods, it is necessary 
to employ apparatus designed for this purpose, among which should be named 
the electro-mechanical Farinograph of Hank6czy-Brabender and our 
** Elettroviscosigrafo which registers graphically the consistency of a dough 
and therefore determines the degree of absorption of the flour. 

In addition to these types of apparatus which function well 'and (will be 
described later on, the degree of water absorption may be determined by 
purely mechanical means (19). The apparatus invented by us, called the ** Con- 
sistenziatore consists of a motor which drives a kneadingjmachine, constructed 
for this purpose, by means of a couple of cogwheels with a worm screw. This 
screw, which turns on the axle of the motor in spiral grooves, is held in 
place by a tared spiral spring which functions as a shock absorber. To this 
is attached a lever which controls an index needle, varying according to the 
power developed by the kneading machine, and gives the exact consistency 
obtained. 150 gm. are used which are kneaded, first rapidly, adding a given 
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quantity of water (about 70 cc.) and then more slowly, until the standard 
consistency is obtained. The cc. used calculated for 100 gm, of flour give the 
degree of water absorption. 

Degree of hydration of the gluten, — Arpin (20) has introduced a process 
for determining this constant. The extracted gluten is dried by means of an 
apparatus invented by himself and called L’Essoreuse ”, This consists of 
two cylinders of vulcanite which turn in opposite directions at a distance of 
0.4 mm. apart. The gluten, after having been passed through 8 times, is 
weighed moist and then dried at 105® and the difference in weight gives the 
degree of hydration which is calculated as a percentage. 

Determination of the extensibility of the gluten, — Beruner and Koopmann 
(21) have suggested a method, based on extensibility, for estimating the quality 
of a flour, which will now be briefly described: 2.5 gm. of gluten, extracted with 
a solution of NaCl at 2 %, are divided into 70 small pieces and left for two 
hours and a half in a special patented flask, with 250 cc. of lactic acid N/50 
at a temperature of 27®. After this period the volume is read off directly from 
the neck of the flask. This volume in cc. is divided by 2.5 and the result obtained 
is called the extensibilit}" index and varies between 4 and 29. 

Beruner has recently modified his process, working only with i gm. of 
moist gluten and 100 cc of solution (I). R. P. 525594). 

Apart from the difficulty of this process (due to the fact that it is almost 
impossible to divide the gluten into so many small pieces of equal weight), 
the method may give data that are fairly in agreement (particularly within 
the extreme limits), but it has the disadvantage of limiting tlie investigation 
to the extensibility of the gluten, an important but not the only factor for 
estimating the baking strength of flour, since, if substitutes are added, it is 
impossible to indicate with such data the quality of a mixed flour. 

The data which most closely approach true facts, are those obtained by 
mechanical methods. 


(£) Mechanical Methods. 

Mechanical methods may be divided into two categories; (i) methods based 
on examination of the gluten — (2) methods based on examination of the dough. 

Among the instruments used for investigations of the quality of the gluten, 
mention should be made of the Boeeand apparatus (22), known as the “ Aleuro- 
meter ”, now in use, and the “ Gluten Tester ” of Liebermann (igoo), both 
very inexact instruments based on the measurement of the expansion of the 
gluten by means of heat. 

Hank6czy Farinometer (1910). 

The Hungarian scientist, Hankoczy (23) was the first, to invent, in 1905, 
an apparatus for measuring the elasticity of gluten by means of the action of 
air pressure, provided by a column of mercury, on a thin layer of that substance. 
This apparatus was afterwards improved and introduced in 1910 for determin¬ 
ing the physical properties of dough. 
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At the present time it is preferred to operate on the dough rather than on 
the gluten as, in addition to the difficulties of extraction, gluten extract has 
not the same characteristics as the gluten still contained in the dough, while the 
physical characteristics of dough, though for the most part dependent on the 
gluten, are also dependent on the presence of other component elements, (starch, 
sugars, dextrin, protein, cellulose, etc.), all of which contribute towards the 
suitability or otherwise of flour for baking purposes. 

Numerous kinds of apparatus have been invented, the two most important 
being the Chopin Extensimeter'' and the Borasio-De Rege Pneumo- 
dynamometer 


Fig. I. 

(iraph obtained 
with the “ Extensimeter 



The composition of the dough, the process of separation, the duration of 
kneading and of the rest period and the other manipulations should always be 
carried out according to the same system. 

The Chopin Extensimeter is extensively employed and curves are obtained 
with it which have the following characteristics — 

P = tenacity, calculated by the maximum pressure registered: PQ; 

0 = square root of the volume of the bubble at the moment of breaking; 

W = average working effect divided by the weight of the layer of dough, 

Chopin writes that, for a flour to satisfy purchasers from the point of viev^ 
of its plastic quality, the raising effect W should be as near as possible to a deter¬ 
mined value corresponding to a given region ((piality of the wheat used in that 
region and the system of baking employed). Thus for Paris this value is fixed 
as W = 100. 

Chopin is of opinion that such value should not fall below a determined 
limit, e. g., below 20 for Paris. 

The apparatus works under pressure and the results are fairly good, though 
the speed of the escape of air is rapid and irregular, for which reason the curve 
has characteristics that are not absolutely exact. The determination, that is 
made on the basis of the volume of w^ater reached, as read off by the operator 
on the graduated column of the apparatus, is also subject to error on account 
of the rapidity of the test. 

The “ Pneumodynamometer invented by Borasio and De Rege (24) is 
completely automatic and very accurate. 

The outstanding merits differentiating the “Pneumodynamometer'' from 
other similar apparatus, increase its practical and scientific value and depend 
on the fact that, in addition to the advantages and facility of a specially 
devised automatic device, the quantity of air is kept strictly constant and is 
not influenced by the different resistances of doughs made of various flours. 
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The curve expresses the force exercised by the air in modifying the form 
of the layer of dough and the area, enclosed in the curve, is called the strength 
of the flour. 


h 



From the graph traced by the “ Pneumodynamometer ” important indica¬ 
tion may be obtained, allowing the quality of a flour to be estimated most com¬ 
pletely (25). These indications are the following:— 

(1) Tenacity, represented by the maximum ordinate of the curv^e which is given 

by the segment B E, indicating the pressure in mm. of mercury. 

(2) Elasticity, volume in cc. of the bubble at point B. 

(3) Extensibility, volume in cc. of the bubble at the moment of breaking. 

(4) Ordinate of breaking, represented by the segment D measured in mm. of 

mercury. 

(5) Relation Extensibility: Elasticity. 

(b) Strength of the flour, area ABCD in cc., enclosed by the curve. 

(7) Working effect extensibility x flour strength. 

The most important data are extensibility and strength: it should however 
be noted that flours frequently occur uith slight resistance capacity and great 
extensibility, or on the other hand, with great resistance capacity, but deficient 
in extensibility. 

The working effect, equivalent to the product of strength multiplied by exten¬ 
sibility, is in proportion to the modifying effect produced by gases acting on the 
dough, and includes these characteristics, so that if one or the other is absent 
or even is not very marked, the effect will be nil or slight, and in this ^^ay the 
quality of a flour may be judged. 

Taking the values of the index of working effect as a basis, the writers have 
fixed limiting values for this index, thus giving the following classification of 
flours:— 

Inferior. 500 - 1,500 

Mediocre.1,500 - 3,000 

Good.3,000 - 4,500 

Superior.above 4,500 

The Chopin apparatus and the Pneumodynamometer register the strength em¬ 
ployed in dilatation and allow the modifying activity in the dough to be ascertained. 
This work activity is the most interesting and important from the point of view 
of baking as it is that which operates in the phenomena of fermentation and 
baking. 








Graphs obtained 
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Pneumodynamometer** 
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It certainly cannot be stated that there is any absolute agreement between 
the curves and the baking tests on account of the many complex phenomena, 
chemical, bio-chemical and physico-chemical, which arise during the process of 
baking; at the same time it should be recognised that these instruments provide 
the most accurate method of estimating the quality of a flour. Their precision 
gives them a special value, both from the practical and scientiflc points of view, 
and makes it possible to study many problems regarding the properties of dough. 
Among these, one of the most important is that concerning the strengthening of 
flour, i. e., a knowledge of the quantity of strong flour required in order to 
strengthen a weak flour. This problem may be solved by a simple calculation 
and, if, for obvious reasons due to the influence that certain components in the 
flour exercise in the mixture, accurate results are not obtained, they are at 
least approximately correct and provide a satisfactory criterion for estimating the 
percentage required (See Iv. Borasio, Studi suite farine di grano, Vercelli, 1934). 

(F) Methods based on the measurement of the force required 

FOR KNEADING. 

If the work of a kneader is observed, it will be seen that the energy output 
required in kneading differs ’ according to the quality of the flour. On this 
principle are based the Farinograph of Hank6czy and Brabender, the Elec¬ 
tro viscosigraph in our laboratory, the dynamometric kneader of Feyte and 
PoTEL and the apparatus devised by Swanson and Working. 

In 1912 Hankoczy invented the Farinograph, which was improved between 
1927 and 1930 and brought to its present form in collaboration with Brabender. 
This apparatus, which works with an electrodjmamometer, registers under the form 
of a curve the physical characteristics of the dough and also determines the capa¬ 
city for water absorption in the flour. This factor is determined in a preliminary 
test by adding to the flour the quantity of water necessary for obtaining a dough 
of a previously established consistency. According to Brabender, this deter¬ 
mination is carried to a high degree of precision (0.2 %); a degree of sensitiveness 
so high actual!}" does not exist. 

Investigations on the baking quality of the flour are carried out on 300 gm 
of flour at constant consistency, working, according to Hankoczy, for 15 minutes. 

Many factors may be obtained from the graph, though Hankoczy considers 
two only, namely:— 

(1) the duration of rising in the dough, calculated in minutes from the beginning 

of the curve to the moment at which the curve no longer ascends; 

(2) weakening or fall in consistency expressed in cm'', which is determined by 

measuring with a planimetre the area comprised between the ordinates 
corresponding on the one hand to complete rising and on the other to 
the ordinate of the 15th minute of kneading. 

By the use of these methods, Hank6czy suggests a classification based on 
the duration of kneading and the fall in consistency (26). 

Does, however, Hank6czy's classification correspond with the baking test 
and is there a relation between the curve obtained and the experimental tests ? 
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It cannot be denied that a relation does exist between the course of the 
curve and the baking value, a relation which is sometimes uncertain in respect 
of certain flours and particularly in mixtures containining substances with a 
high power of absorption 

Hank6czy attributes this to the fact that the dough, while having a satis¬ 
factory consistency, has not sufficient elasticity and extensibihty to retain the 
gases of fermentation and the bread obtained is therefore relatively small in volume. 


Diagrams obtained with the Fannograph 



Fic 5 — Flour from wheat of avtraj,c strength 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

Similar results are obtained with the d>namometer of Fuyte and Potke, 
with the Elettroviscosigrafo and with the apparatus of Swanson and 
Working (27) The following facts have been determined by means of the 
first instrument — 

(a) that the effort required in kneading a flour is proportional to the 
duration of the process, 

{b) that operating under the same conditions as for testing wuth the 
Extensimeter of Chopin, a proportional relation has been observed between 
W (work) and the force required for kneading. 



Using the '' Elettroviscosigrafo which the writer has devised for measur¬ 
ing the output of effort in kneading by means of a registering wattmetre, it 
has been possible to determine:— 

(1) that the absorption of force varies according to the flours; 

(2) that these is no relation between this force and the baking value, 
as the relation between the baking value, and the curves traced at equal 
consistencies is not invariable; 

(3) that the absorption capacity is not a function of the baking quality; 

Diagrams obtained with the Farinograph, 



Fig. 6. — Mi.\ed flour obtained by mixing 30 % rice flour with 70 % weak flour. 

(4) that as colloidal substances are involved, many factors have a consid - 
erable influence on the behaviour of the curves, such as the type of kneader 
employed, its speed, the temperature, the chemical substances added, etc. 

All these instruments are based on the principle of the degree of working 
under pressure. In our opinion, this working is not quite comparable to that which 
the dough undergoes during fermentation and baking. In fact, it is true that 
in mixtures containing substances with a high capacity for absorption (rice, 
fecula, carob, clay, gesso, etc.), the working under pressure and the consistency 
of the paste increase considerably and register excellent curves from every 
point of view, but the practical results are not satisfactory, as they do not corres¬ 
pond to the baking tests. Prof. lyuigi Borasio 

. - ' Lafwratour experimental pour Ics Industries 

(continued). CerMes, Vercelh iltaUe). 
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(13) RumseY, in American Institute of Baking Bulletin, 1922 

(14) The difference between the Russian method and that of Rtjmsey is that: in the 
latter the clarification is carried out with the aid of 3 cc. of solution of .sodium 
tungstate at 15 % and 5 drops of solution of thymol blue at 0.04 %, sulphuric 
acid being th^n added drop by drop until a rose colour is obtained. The acidity 
of the solution may be caused by the inversion of small quantities of the sucrose 
present in the flour, which brings about an increase in the maltose content. I'or 
this reason the Russian method, which works under alkaline conditions, gives 

' more precise data. 

(15) Clarification may also be carried out using 15 to 20 cc. of solution of zinc sul¬ 
phate, at 4.5 %, solution of sodium hydroxide at 4 the whole being heated 
at 45 to 500 for 30 minutes. 

(16) IVIarkeey & BaieEY, An automatic method for measuring gas production and 
expansion in doughs. — Cereal Chemistry, 1932, 9 . 

Roy Irvin, An improved apparatus for measuring gas production and expansion 
in doughs. — Ibidem, 1935, 2. 

(17) In order to obtain data which correspond more closely with reality, Borasio car¬ 
ried out fermentation tests operating on small loaves of 100 gm. of flour which 
were left to ferment freely without any external influence, so as to ascertain 
their true capacity for expansion and growth. The flour was kneaded with 2 % 
of ordinary compressed yeast of regular consistency; the volume of the loaf before 
fermentation is carried out in a graduated tube with the addition of water; the 
quantity of gas developed is determined with ordinary volumenometres; the volume 
reached by the loaf is measured approximately with volumenometers which func¬ 
tion with the displacement of liquid. The baking ovens are kept at 30°. (See 
L. Borasio, Studi suite farine di grano, Vercelli, 1934). 
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(18) Swanson & Working, in Cereal Chemistry, 1Q33, lO. 

(19) See for the apparatus invented by these writers, Ibidem, 1933, 

(20) Ari’IN, Farines, ficules et amidons, Paris 1913. 
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(23) Id , Id , li^truzioni per Vimpiego delVappancchio, Vercelli 1934. 

(26) Scale showing the numerical values of the curves, as adopted by Kankoczy — 

Ecni?th of knc.itlin}? process Points, Fall in consistenc\ Points 

ro minutes .100 o cm.100 

1 minute . i 00 cm^. o 

The two points, found for every flour, are added together, divided by 2 and the 
result gives the numerical value. Hank6czv, for studying exhaustively the pro¬ 
perties of a flour, determined with the Farinograph the consistency of a dough 
containing salt and yeast in given percentages and kneading took place alternat¬ 
ing with peri(xls of fermentation The curve obtained compared with that 
ot the development of the CO^ obtained with the hVrmentograph. According to 
the writer the data obtained with the Farinograph are thus integrated and more 
accurate results are obtained. (See Mehlprobleme, 1932, Duisburg). 

(27) The Swanson-Working apparatus is merely a small standard kneader to which 
is attached a registering wattmeter or a dynamometer apparatus The investig¬ 
ations on the determination of the degree of water absorption have given satis¬ 
factory results particularly with the completely mechanical apparatus 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
General Agronomy. 

Influence of mineral fertiliser, p:specially potassic, on the production 
AND botanical comi’osiTION oF GRASSLANDS AND PAwSTURES IN SPAIN. — In the period¬ 
ical Die Ernahrung der Pflame (Berlin, i November 1035) Saez, Ing Agr , gives 
some information of interest on this subject, whicli may be summari.sed as follow^s: 

There are in Spain 1,126,569 hectares of meadowr, including 640,343 of mowing 
grass, and 486,226 of pasturage, mainly occurring in the North-West of the Iberian 
Peninsula, in the regions especially engaged in stock breeding. The average production 
of hay on the chief zones of Spanish grasslands varies between 3,500 kg. in the Astu¬ 
rias and 6,000 kg. in the Orense. Some years ago, stable manure was wstill being used 
almost exclusively for meadows and pastures, but chemical fertilisers are now^ being 
applied in increasing proportions. As the result of numerous trials, it has been possible 
to show that the production of meadows and pastures is considerably increased by 
phospho-potassic manuring. It is also noted that potash used alone results in an 
increase of from 19 to 34 per cent. 

The writer gives an account of a series of trials made in the Asturias for deter¬ 
mining the influence of phospho-potassic manuring on the botanical composition of 
meadows. From 500 to 700 kg. of superphosphate and 200 kg. of potassium chloride 
were applied per hectare. The results showed that, with sucli an application, there 
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was a considerable increase in the proportion of good forage species. The following 
table shows the results of the trial made at Collera-Piles (Asturias): 


Gramineae. 

I.eguminosae. 

riantaginaceae. 

Plants of less value. 

Plants of no value. 

Ranunculaceae. 


No fertiliser 

With fertiliser 

27-34 

% 

17.41 

0/ 

17.08 

% 

57-15 

% 

22.50 

0/ 

0 

14.21 


20.19 

0/ 

0 

6.09 

0/ 

/O 

12 07 

0/ 

/o 

4.78 

0 / 

/o 

0.82 

0/ 

/o 

0.36 

0 / 

/o 


Rural Engineering. 

Second Internationai. Congress of rurae knc'.inekring, Madrid, 26 Ski^tem- 
BER To 3 October 1935. — This Congress was held, five years after the first, under 
the presidency of Prof. Bouckaert, Rector of the State Agronomic Institute at 
Gembloux (Belgium), and ma}^ be claimed to have been an important occasion 
marked with signal success. The preparations for the Congress were undertaken 
by an organising Committee and in particular by Prof. H. Aranda Heredia, the 
vSecretary General of the Congress, and the vsmooth working of all the arrangements 
was thereby ensured The increasing interest felt in tliis international meeting was 
clearly shown by the large number of foreign countries taking part. Delegates of 
22 countries were present and more than 350 members of the Congress were registered 
contributing in all some 50 communications. 

The communications which reached the Committee before the opening of the 
Congress are published in a carefully prepared volume of more than 500 pages, 
edited by the Organising Committee in colla 1 x)ration with the Spanish Ministry of 
Agriculture. Each of the communications so published appears in the language of 
the writer (Engli.sli, French, (xerman, Italian, Spanish), and at the end of each 
there is a summary in French. 

The Congress, which was the occasion of important discussions and exchanges 
of views, included four Sections. 

Section i, under the presidency of Prof. Diskrens, dealt with Sotl Science, 
Ajgncultural Hvdranhcs and Planning of the Rural Estate. The following communica- 
tions were presented 

H. LAFFERRfCRK, The apparent capacity for resistance of soils as a function of their 
hydrodynamic characters. 

J. M. Marchesi V S0CT.4TS, Geoelectnc methods in prospecting for subterranean waters. 
W. SlBiRSKY (Leningrad), A rapid method for the determination of sod humidity. 

L. Rigotard, The sub-soil in agriculture, its development, treatment, and utilisation; 

the present need for devoting attention to the subsoil 
Cx. Castanon Alberto, Relation between the capacity of soils for the retention of 
water, and the cjuantiiies of water assigned for irrigation purposes, 

E. Diserens (Zurich), Method for determining on the spot the permeability of soils. 

Cx. StefanELI/I (Pisa), Energy required for the pulverisation of liquids, with special 
reference to the sprinkling apparatus of installations for shower irrigation. 

Staubkr (Zurich), Characteristic types of installation for water supply, in Switzerland, 

H. LaFERRIcrE, Determination of the quality of earthenware drain pipes by the study 
of the variation, expressed in function of the time, of the resistivity of water placed 
in contact with them. 

B. Ramser, Influence of the form and dimensions of the 'joints of drain pipes and of 
their overlap on the drainage results. 
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The following resolutions were on these reports fomnilated at the close of the 
discussions and were subsequently approved by the final meeting of the Congress. 

The w'orking of practical methods for the determination of properties of soils 
in their natural state being already assured, the Congress recommends the employment 
for the determination of the physical properties of the soil, units of measurement 
corresponding to the knowm physical characters and to the technical units. 

The bearing of these properties on the circulation of subterranean water is already 
made clear by recent methods of detennining soil penneability, these render it 
possible to measure with a fair degree of exactness the outflow of sub".soil w^ater, 
as well as the probable effect of drainage works by means of channels and drains 
The new geo-electric methods of prospecting the sub-soil, and the methods de- 
tennining the apparent resistivity of soils to the electric current in function of its 
hydrodynamic characteristics, are means of investigation of an undeniable practical 
utility, and their use is recommended. 

The proved value of a determination as exact as possible of the quantity of water 
in the subterranean layers and in the outflow of irrigation canals drains and sewers, 
makes it possible to recommend the employment of mathematical ratios and of 
coefficients of rugosity in such a way as to correspond effectively to the observed con¬ 
ditions of circulation, to the nature of the materials and to the state of preservation 
of channels and conduits. 

The Congress vsuggests in addition that the determination, by the methods men¬ 
tioned, of soil and sub-soil capacity for surface and vsubtcrranean filtration .should 
]jrecede the drainage and irrigation wwks 

The intensity of the drainage and that of the irrigation should be determined, 
taking into account soil properties and cultivation recjuirements. 

The volume of water passing through the drain pipes may be determined, taking 
into account the soil properties and the intensity of the drainage action relatively 
to the effects of rain, previously ascertained. 

The effectiveness and duration of the works is greatly influenced by the quality 
of the materials used for drainage and irrigation work. A previous study is recom¬ 
mended of the corrosive action of .soils on all constructions in concrete, as well as 
a study of the measures of precaution nece.ssary. 

Standards for the manufacture of earthenware pipes are recommended taking as 
basis properties easy to deteniiine at the time of manufacture such as conditions of form 
fuid resistance, lime content of the clays and re.sistance to the destructi\ e action of w ater. 

For the manufacture of conduits in earthenw'are or in concrete, it is proposed to 
.submit to the next International Congress of Rural Kngineering standards the em¬ 
ployment of w'hich may be recommended on an international scale. 

Finally, taking into account the area occupied by irrigation syst(‘nis m certain 
countries, the Congress recommends that at the next International Congress of Rural 
Engineering detailed studies on irrigation shall be submitted. It w ill then be |7ossible 
to assign the work of Section I as follow^s: 

(1) Problems relating to subterranean h>'drodynamics and to agricultural hydrodynamics. 

(2) Irrigation. 

(3) Sanitary measures and drainage, 

(4) Consolidation of farm holdings and problems relating to land .settlement. 

Section II, that of Rural Buildinqs, examined, under the presidency of Prof. 
Gross, the following qxiestions: 

G. Casta 5 ^on Ar<BERTo, Modern planning of piggeries. 

Office DES CONSTruC'TIons RURAI,ES (Brougg), Modem histalfalions of Swi<;^ cotr shed<;. 
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K. R. Gross, Sweet potato storage in New Jersey. 

M. R. Menard, Utilisation of steel in agriculture. 

C. Vaedes Ruiz, The problem of inhabitants evicted and expropriated in consequence 
of large hydraulic works. 

L. Sanz y Sanz, Home colonisation as the means of solution of the forced expropriations 

due to the construction of hydraulic works, 

M. Baeschein, Relations between agricultural improvements and home colonisation in 

Switzerland. 

Special vstress was laid in the resolutions of Section II on the development of 
home colonisation, in the regions where there is no large population, by means of 
State subsidies and not by means of expropriation of lands and buildings. 

Expression was also given to the views accepted by the Section as to the construc¬ 
tion of buildings and modern installations of cowsheds and piggeries. 

Sections III: Farm Mechanics, Agricultural Application of Electricity. Presid¬ 
ent: Prof. SOURISSEAU. 

From the nature of the communications and the 33 reports, this Section may 
be considered as the most important of the Congress. The following re|X)rts may be 
mentioned* 

J. H. SouRiSSEAU, On the determination of the phvsico-mechanical state of a soil at a 
given moment. 

F. D. Schmitz, Situation and problems of the mechanics of arable soil. 

T. V. Baranao, Resistance to the action of the share and adherence reaction in ploughing trials. 
A. Karazdv (Sofia), Correlation between the pulling force and the rapidity of movement 
during the action of the spring teeth of different constructions. 

A. LEppiks, The shock process in the action of harrows and cultivators with flexible teeth. 

I. PaeeoI/OGUE, The dynamic hectare as measure ofAhe work of machines for mechanical 

cultivation. 

G. SanTINI (Portici), A new method for direct measurement of the losses of mechannal 

energy of the propelling parts of farm tractors. 

B. G. Mac Kibben, Rigid rim wheels on rough roads. 

G. W. Mac Cuen and E A. Siever, Summary of comparative studies of low pressure 

pneumatic tyres for farm tractors and farm equipment in the United States. 

V. R. Ruecu;er, Comparisons between animal traction and mechanical traction on narroiv 
gauge lines for rural engineering works. 

J. Baezars, Number of teams necessary for transport of loads. 

H. E. Murdock, Measuring apparatus for the testing of agricultural machinerv. used 
by the Montana Agricultural Experiment Station {United States). 

A. Leppiks, Light dynamometer for field trials. 

H. E. Murdock, Test of farm tractors under field conditions. 

Jy. J. FeetCHER, Diesel tractor development in the United States. 

A. P. Yerkes, Development of the general purpose tractor and its adaptation to agriculture. 
A. A. ST(^ne, Garden tractors in the United States. 

K. VoRMFEEDE, The problem of the tractor in Germany. 

Adams, The small harvester- thresher development and its adaptation for the harvesting 
of various crops. 

K. VORMFEEDE, The problem of the harvester-thresher for Central Europe. 

J. BrowneEE Davidson, Improvement of farm machines. 

H. J. HopFEN, Mechanisation of Agriculture and Wheat growing in the world. 

]. PaeEOEOGUE, The conditions of mechanisation of agriculture in Greece and the activity 
of the State Service of mechanised cultivation. 
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H. VON SVBEI/ and W. Hammer, Artificial drying of forage crops in German agriculture 
W. Rosam, Simplified process for drying of young lucerne. 

Ch. Boudry, Co-operative grape pressing and wine making societies in Switzerland. 

V. R. Ruegger, Notes on Alpine aerial transporters. 

Manso, Rural electrification. 

J. Engelhard, The place of electricity in the renewal of rural life, 

I. P. Beauser, Sterilising soil with electricity by the resistance method. 

There was a keen discussion in connection with the paper of Prof. Mac Cuen on 
trials made with tractors fitted with low pressure t}Tes. The speaker maintained that 
a correlation exists between the possibility of employing pneumatic tyres and that 
of satisfactory working of the soil, at least in United States conditions. If the soil 
conditions militate against the use of pneumatic tyres, they will also be unfavourable 
to satisfactory cultivation operations. Prof. Denham objected that: under the 
clhnatic conditions of (ireat Britain, with exclusive use of pneumatic tyres the 
working of the soil was frequently hindered; from personal observation he was convinced 
that, as at present supplied, pneumatic tyres could not be recommended as replacing 
cogged wheels for tractors. 

After other discussions all resolutions submitted, and some ameiidnieiits, were 
approved as follows: 

The Congress proposes to collect all the important results already obtained in 
respect to arable soil, and to publish on the subject a documentation of international 
value. 

It is of opinion that methods of inve.stigation and experiment should be unified, 
and that a closer collaboration should be instituted between representatives of the 
mechanisation of farming and those of soil science, and in particular between their 
international associations (C. T. Ct. R. and A I S. S.). 

The Congress, considering that measures taken for expenditure of mechanical 
energ}^ in order to effect, with a given machine, a particular type of soil working, 
are of value only if the physico-mechanical condition of the soil is first detennined 
with ])recisioii, recommends that* 

The profevssors of Farm Mechanisation and of Rural I engineering, and the Directors 
of Agricultural lyaboratories and Stations should study the methods and the types of 
apparatus described in the reports submitted to the Congress, with the object of dis¬ 
covering, in accordance with the results of their ex]')eriments, the units which may 
be universally adopted. 

In respect of the dynamic stud>' of tractors, the Agr. Engineering Laboratories 
should consider as basic factor, for the estimation of the efficiency of a tractor, the 
measurement of the power transmitted to the axles of the dri\dng wheels. 

In view of the fact that electricity constitutes one of the most effective means of 
improving conditions of work on farms, the Congress expresses the desire to sec as 
rapid a development as possible of rural electrification. 

The Congress further recommended that, in view of the importance of electricity 
for the amenities of rural life, an organisation should be set up with the function of 
collecting the relevant documentation. 

The Congress further urged the carrying out of systematic investigations for the 
study of the influence of electricity on plants, centralising all information in a specially 
formed organisation. 

Section IV: Scientific Organisation of Farm Work. President: Prof. Micheei* 
The communications presented were as follows: 

P, GutIerrEZ Soto, Scientific organisation of labour in agriculture. 
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R. Jakger, Contribution to the methods of estimating the value of holdings in the case of 
consolidation, especially in respect of the effect of the distance between the farm 
homestead and the points at which work is carried out, 

F. INEICHEN, Increasing the return from labour on the small holding. 

F. IneichEN, Wage fixing in accordance with the labour return. 

J. S. MoiriyOFF and G. D. Kai^pTCHIEFF, Report on the standards of Agricultural work 
in the clayey lands of the district of Sofia. 

D. Martin Sanz, Establishment of standards for agricultural work. 

B. Ieieff, Determination of the fatigue set up by the different types of manual farm work. 
The conclusions of this Section are as follows: 

The Congress proposes that, for Research Centres, for comparative studies on 
the various methods of calculating wages in agriculture and for the determination and 
establishment of work vStandards, the basis should be the output and the fatigue of 
the worker 

The Congress also recognised the necessity of placing thcvse questions on the 
agenda of the next Congress and of inviting specialists to give their collaboration by 
continuing their researches, 

* « 

During and after the Congress, excursions and visits of great interest were made, 
in the neighbourhood of Madrid. In the course of these the Organising Committee took 
the opportunity to draw the a attention of Congress members to the progress made 
in Spain in the field of Rural Engineering. The irrigated belts of the Ivower valley of 
the Guadalquivir, the irrigation works of the highlands of Aragon, the Arguis barrage 
were all visited, and an idea was gained of the extent of the work accomplivshed in 
Spain with the object of developing irrigation. Of special interest were the visits to the 
Santiponce Tobacco Experimental Centre and to Ihe Seville lixperiniental Cotton- 
growing Institute. 

One of the most interesting of the visits was that made to the National Agro¬ 
nomic Institute at La Moncloa, The striking array of farm machines, the nmuerous 
laboratories for motor trials, for machines and hydraulic plant form fresh proof of 
the great importance attached in Spain to rural engineering and also of the work 
accomplished in this field. 

The Hydraulic Laboratory, planned by the Director of the Institute, Prof. Bknai- 
GES, pre.sents a conception of engineering previously unknown on other countries. 

Great interest also to the trials made in the Station for testing farm machines 
in regard to the use of olive oils for lubrification of motors. These trials ware car¬ 
ried on under the direction of M. Velasquez, who also di.splayed the improvements 
made in his gas generator facilitating the use of heavy oils in the place of petrol in 
gas. Attention has been drawn in this Review from their initiation to these trials of 
M. Velasquez and those relating to the Catalex carburetter; it is now shown 
by this engineer that it is not a catalytic action, but rather the increase of the 
heated surface in contact with tlie carburant which decomposes tlie heavy oil in the 
carburetter. Hence his new carburetter increases the surface of contact not, as before, 
by means of incandescent charcoal, but by helicoid metallic flanges which are made 
to rotate very rapidly by injection of the carburant, with the result that a close contact 
is effected between the heavy oil to be decomposed and the walls of the carburetter. 

The Congress members were able also to visit the Museum of farm machines 
-attached to the Agronomic Institute, where may be seen the thresher Schi.ayer- 
Heuaks with its latest improvements. Mention was made of this machine in the 
International Review of Agricultural Science and Practice, 1929, No. 4. The present 



type has been improved and may be considered now as perfected; it has a single axis, 
placed very low so as to lower the centre of gravity of the machine. In place of 
the flail there are, round the central axis, a certain number of beating and lacera¬ 
ting arms arranged in a spiral, intended to thresh the cereals and to chop the straw 
afterwards. The other part of the machine includes a riddle through which the grains 
pass and fall into a funnel and thence into an elevator which passes them on to the 
cleaning apparatus. The percentage of broken grains is negligible if the thresher is 
always well supplied. No regulating is needed which greatly simplifies the work with 
the machine. The different parts are easily accessible. 

The machine is coupled up with a motor of al)out 30 HP. The motive power 
required to thresh and clean the grains i.s much less than that of ordinary threshers. 
The machine might be of great value in southern countries, where chopped straw is 
used as stock feed. 

« ♦ ♦ 

Owing to the excellent organisation of the Congress, the members were able to 
gain a very clear idea, as already noted, of the present position of research and of 
progress in the field of Rural Engineering. For future Congresses it would be of great 
value if, along with the various reports on the |X)sition of re.search and experiment, there 
was a clear statement made on each occasion of purely international questions for dis- 
cus.sion in view of reaching more positive conclusions and recommendations. Such 
questions include: unification of methods of machine trials, organisation of trials of 
certain machines, in different countries, in accordance with uniform criteria principles, 
the organisation of uniform enquiries on experiments made with machines under differ- 
itig technical and economic conditions, standardisation, questions of machinery sta¬ 
tistics ill the different comitries. In this way each Congress might be made to lead 
on to the next, with constantly increasing importance. 

H. J. IIOPFKN. 

Agricultural Press. 

New \GRiCT^i,TUR\ry review in ITruouav. — The Phytotechnical Institute and 
the Seed production Station La Estanzuela ”, the main purpose of which is the techn¬ 
ical and economic study of the principal crops best suited to the soil and ecological 
conditions of I Uruguay, has initiated the publication of a useful review entitled Ar- 
chivo Fitotecnico del Uruguay ”. This is edited by J)r. Albert BoKRi'.ER, Director 
of the Institute La Estanzuela ”, with the collaboration of the technical staff. 

This review will make known the technical activities and the scientific work carried 
on on the trial fields and in the laboratoires of one of the most important agricul¬ 
tural centres of Uruguay; in consequence of the importance of the subjects treated, 
the part played by this new periodical will be that of a scientific exchange with insti¬ 
tutions of a similar character. In order to facilitate in the non-Latin countries the 
comprehension of the problems studied, each article is to be accompanied by a sum¬ 
mary in another language, by preference l^nglish or German. 

The first number of this Review^ contains a complete bibliography ith reference 
to the most important books, broclnu-es, pamphlets, articles, communications, etc. 
published by the technical staff of “La Estanzuela ” since igi2. There are included 
170 works in all reflecting original activities m the sphere of phytotechnical investig¬ 
ations and subjects in connection. 

The following are the articles published in-extenso in the first number 
BoERGER a. (director), La Geneiica en su relacidn con el probleina de las « Plavtas ni h 

eficaces » (Genetics in relation with the problem of the most wSuitable crops) 
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Dei^i^zoppa J. G. (sub-director), Estudio sobre 1 illetia y prohlemas afines (Study of 
smut and problems relating thereto). 

Bei^onte J. (in charge of the Milling and Breadmaking Section), El maiz en la panifi- 
cacton (Maize in bread-making). 

Bon JOUR A. A., Las malezas en el ensayo de rotaciones del Instituto f,toticmco « La Estan- 
zuela )). Determ ifiacidn de su ahundancta en tterra rastrojeada, en los meses de mayo 
y 'junto (Weeds in rotation trials made at the Phytotechnical Institute « La Kstan- 
zuela )> Determination of their abundance on fallow lands during May and June). 
Henry T. (in charge of the Section of Industrial Crops), Trahajos de seleccion biologtca 
en la Sola (Biological Selection work in soja). 

CANEiy M , Inoculacton de soja con cultivos aritficiales de Bacillus radicicola (Inoculation 
of soja with artificial cultures of Bacillus radicicola) 

Bei^monte j and Fischer G. J., La capacidad del trigo Lin Calel para mejorar las 
htmnas Uruguay as Estudio experimental y e^tadistico (The value of the « Ijn Calel » 
wheat for improving F^ruguay flours Ivxperimental and statistical enquiry) 
These articles are fully illustrated and, in nearly every case, are followed bv a 
bibliography and a summary in English or German. 

The Archivo Fitotecmco del Uruguay will appear in instalments three or four of 
whicli will form a volume of from 300 to 400 pages. The subscription rate for foreign 
countries is fixed at 5.5 Uniguayan pesos per volume. Correspondence and postal 
orders should be sent to. Archivo Fitotecmco del Uruguay, La Kstanzuela (Department 
of Colonia, Repiiblica Oriental del TTruguav) 

A. 1 > 

Sylviculture. 

XTtieisation oE the cypress for AfforkstaTjon — In a pamphlet entitled Osser- 
vaziom e Note pratiche sul Cipresso, M D M\ri\ni, Italian Inspector of Forests, gives 
practical advice on afforestation trials with cypress. 

For more than 15 years the writer has carefully followed out the question ot the 
utilisation of this tree, and has thus convinced himself that the cypudSb is an afforest¬ 
ation factor of the greatest value, especially on arid, stony and permeable lands, even 
if the trees are exposed to the strong action of the winds. The cypress shows great 
resistance to long periods of complete drought, and to the extreme heats of summer. 
In addition it has the extraordinary capacity of « re-greening », even in cases of complete 
drying up of the stock, prolonged over a year, provided only that the roots remain 
alive. 

The writer has observed that in such cases the first sign of re-greening in always 
a green patch, which appears on the lower part of the young stem, spreads gradually 
and finally extends over the whole tree The phenomenon of re-greening does not 
therefore take the form of the sprouting of new branches and a fresh foliage, but the 
dried parts take on gradually their normal colour and their lost freshness. 

These observations have been made on plants, in areas of afforestation, of from 
3 to 5 years old. 

The writer also remarks on the resistance of cypress timber wood to insect attacks 
and on its freedom from decay consequent on damage from blows, etc., as well as on 
its excellent commercial qualities. 

The clear and simple style, the valuable practical advice offered and the numerous 
fine photographic illustrations make this book decidedly useful as a guide for the use 
of cypress in afforestation, whether alone or mixed with other conifers or broad 
leaved trees. 


G. T. 
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BOOK NOTICES (i) 

Agrogeology aiid.JIistory of Agriculture. 

VERMEIRE M. Geschiedkundig schets van West Vlaanderens Landbouw en van den 
Eigenaars-en Landbouwers Bond, 639 p. Bruges 1935, published by Verbecke-Loys. 

Part I of this work, published on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversaiy^ of the 
Bruges of Association landowniers and farmers (“ Kigenaars-en Landbouwersbond van 
Brugge ”), contains a treatise on the Agrogeology of Western P'landers and another on 
the History of Flemish agriculture. 

A sketch of the geology is given in a few pages, followed by a description of the 
four principal regions of Western Flanders: region of dunes - region of polders - sandy 
region — region of clay and muds. 

About 230 pages are devoted to a very complete account of the agricultural history 
of Western Flanders, going back to the Roman period with quotations from CaEvSAR 
and Puny, and concluding by a report on the situation of agriculture in 1934. 
large mmil^er of subjects are treated of general and especially of economie interest: 
influence of industrialisation on agriculture — reorganisation of agriculture in regions 
seriously affected by the world war — activity of the agricultural syndicates — agri¬ 
cultural education, etc. 

Part IT con tarns the history qf the Bruges of Association I^andowners and Farmers, 
with mention of the numerous activities in which the Association has been engaged 
during the 50 vears of its existence. 

W B. 

Indoor Plants. 

Brasciii B , Plante da appartamento, 20 3 cm , 76 p frontispice, 35 fig , plates 
in black and in colour. Roma 1935, Ramo editoriale clegli agricoltori. 

The Library for vocational agricultural education (Biblioteca per rinsegnamento 
agrario professionale), ofwhich Sig. G. Tassinari is the director, now incliides more 
than 45 volumes. A small volume of much interest has lately been added the sub¬ 
ject of which is that of indoor plants. 

The object of the writer is to give plant lovers the essential knowledge for the 
eiicouragment of the right de^*elopment of indoor plants, their blossoming, and their 
preservation in good conditions over a number of years. 

A general section, dealing with the care to be given to indoor plants, is followed 
by a description of foliage plants, then of flowering plants, the different kinds being 
arranged in alphabetical order. 

The clear style and abundant illustrations of the book will make it of real value. 

G R. 

Irrigation. 

Lewis A. D., Irrigation in Australia, p. 85, phot. 52, cart. 17. The Goveni- 
ment printer, Pretoria, 1935. 

This report deals with a number of irrigation schemes in Australia which w^ere 
in.spected during a rapid tour early in 1935. 

A uniform order of treatment for each scheme has been adopted, wiiich is roughly 
as follows: locality, historical outline of scheme rainfall and water supply, engineering 
works, agricultural features (such as soils, slopes, methods of irrigation, crops, etc.), 
and finally finance and settlement. 

As pointed out in the report, tlie internal requirements of Australia can be met 
by 5,000 acres for canned apricots, peaches and pears, 10,000 acres for dried grapes 
and 10,000 acres for rice. It is sometimes said that a yomig country should meet 
only its home consumption, and expand the irrigation area only to meet vSuch expanding 
consumption. If that were correct, Australia .should have stopped irrigation enter¬ 
prise many years ago, and the same applies to South Africa with a much .smaller w^hite 


(i) Under this bearding are reviewed books presented to the Library, 
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population. The main market must be the oversea market, if development under ir¬ 
rigation ivS to continue. The whole position deserves an intense study of oversea 
markets, t>"pes of crops to grow, processing methods, and methods of reducing costs of 
production The cost of water is only one of many items, and is usually not the biggest. 
A solution of the marketing diflftculties might eliminate the great accumulation of inter¬ 
est which has taken place against such schemes as the Murrumbidgee, Maffra-Sale and 
Murray River, owing to slow development of the land, and might put closer settlement 
operations back into their proper perspective. 

Particular attention should be drawn to the « extensive » policy of irrigation, which 
is now being followed by New South Wales. 

Dairy Science. 

Fundamentah of Dairy Science, by As.sociath n of hORE Aeford Rogers in the 
Re.search Laboratories of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Second Edition (American Chemical Monograph Series No. 41), 23.5 cm., frontispiece 
^rtrait), 615 pp. CXVI plates, 41 diagrams, hgs New York 1935, Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation 

This second edition, revised and enlarged, of a work of the first rank, supplying 
the Bases of Dairy Science, has been prepared by the co-workers of Lore Ai,FORr> 
Rogers, to whoni the volume is dedicated, in the Research Laboratories of the Bureau 
of Dair\’’ Industry under the Federal Department of Agriculture of the United States 
It consists of four parts, dealing respectively with^ I. the constituents of milk — 
TI. the physical chemistry of milk and milk products — III. the microbiology of 
milk and products — IV. the nutritional value of milk and milk products, the phy¬ 
siology of milk secretion. In all the book contains 15 chapters, dealing \vith the 
following subjects* 


Part I. 

Chapter I Composition of milk and milk prodmt^ (History — Composition of milk 
— Composition of milk products — References) 

Chapter II Proteins of milk (Introduction — Chemistry of casein — Preparation 
of casein — Uses of casein — Proteins of milk other than casein — References). 

Chapter III* Milk Fat (Composition — Fatty acids — Methods of examination 
milk fat — Deterioration of milk fat — References). 

Chapter IV: Pigments of milk (General Discussion — Fat soluble Pigments — Water 
soluble Pigments — References. 

Chapter V* Lactose (Chemistry of lactose — Manufacture — Uses — References^ 

Part II. 

Chapter VI Acid-base and Oxidation Reduction Equilibria of milk (Acid-base 
equilibria — Oxidation Reduction — Pkiuilibria References). 

Chemter VII* Physical Equilibria of milk (Introduction — Protein phases — 
Colloidal phosphates — General considerations — Physical properties — Fat phase — 
References). 

Chapter VIII. Coagulation of milk (Heat Coagulation — Alcohol Coagulation — 
Rennet Coagulation — Cheese manufacture — References. 

Chapter IX: Freezing of milk and milk products (Temperatures of freezing — Effects 
of freezing — Ice cream — References). 

Part III. 

Chapter X. Sources and distribution of bacteria found in milk (Introduction — Bac¬ 
teria from the environment — Bacteria from the milking animal — Milk borne epi¬ 
demics — References). 

Chapter XI: Metabolism and Growth of Bacteria in milk and milk products (Intro¬ 
duction — Nutrition of bacteria — Oxygen requirements and reducing abilities of 
bacteria — Phases of growth — Spore formation and germination — Products of 
bacterial metabolism — References). 
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Chapter XII: Influence of physical and chemical factors on bacterial growth (Hydro- 

f en ion Concentration — Temperature — Pressure — Soiuid waves — P-lectricity — 
Iltra-violet rays — Osmotic pressure — Salts — Surface tension — Desiccation — 
Carton dioxide — Preservatives — References). 

Chapter XIII: Yeasts and moulds of milk and milk products (Introduction — Yeasts 
— Actinomycetes — Moulds — Sources — Factors affecting activities of yeasts and 
moulds — Mould prevention — Moulds as affecting specific dairy products — Key to 
aid in the identification of yeasts and moulds — References). 

Part IV. 

Chapter XIV: Nutritional value of milk and milk products (Nutritional requirements 
of mammals — Initial considerations regarding the nutritive properties of milk — 
Colostrum and its im^rtance iu nutrition — freneral biological experiments on the 
nutritive properties of milk — Part played by milk in the development of the modem 
knowledge of nutrition — General considerations in regard to the use of milk as a 
food particularly for infants and young children — Effects of manufacturing process(*s 
on the nutritive value of milk and milk products — References). 

Chapter XV- Physiology of Milk secretion (Introduction - Functional factors 
affecting milk secretion - b'ood factors and milk secretion — Pathological conditions 
and milk secretion — Summary — References). 

E (; 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 

Geneial. 

AcadivMIE des sciences coeoniaees, P.vris Comptes rendus des seances. Com¬ 
munications. Tome XXI IQ34, Stance publique annuelle Paris, Societe d'edi- 
tioiis gc^ographiques, maritimes et coloniales, 1035 112 p 

ASSEMBEtE DES PR^:SIDKNTS DES CHAMBRKS D’AGRICUI.TCKE DE FRANCE. Reunion 
du zb Septembre 1935. Compte rendu. Paris, 69 p. 

Federacion rur.ve, Montevideo. XVT. Congreso rural anual celebrado en la ciudad 
de Montevideo en los dias 2 y 3 de abril de 1932. Montevideo, 1932. 80 p. 

Garcia R. A. Agricultura y ganaderia. Industrias agricolas y pecuarias 2® ed. 
Barcelona, R. Sopena, 1935. P- (Biblioteca Hispariia). 

GESCH\FTSSTEEEE DER DEUTSCHEN ItAND-UND Forstwtrtschaft. Prag. 10. Be- 
richt fiber die Tatigkeit 1934, Prag-Weinberge, Verlag der Geschaftstelle der 
deutschen E'and-und Fortwirtschan:, 1935. 79 p. 

Royad agricueturaIv society of England. The Farmer’s guide to agriailtural 
research in 1934. London. |J. Truscott & Son] 1935. 224 p. 

Royae society of Edinburgh, Transactions. Vol. LVIIT. Part II. Sevssion 1934-35 
Edinburgh, R. Grant & Son, 1935. 279-559 p. 


Bibliography. 

[Great Britain]. Imperial bureau of soie science. Bibliography of soil science, 
fertilizers and general agronomy, 1931-1934. Harpenden, 1935. xxxi, 473 p. 

Office internaTIONAE de chimie. Repertoire international des centres de docu¬ 
mentation chimique. Paris, L1935]. 115 p. 

General agronomy 

WaedhauSE, F. W. Der Bodenanbau in der Provinz Sachsen und in Anhalt im 
Jahre 1913. Ein Beitrag zur landwirtschaftlicheii Betriebskunde Mitteldeutsch- 
lands. Leipzig, R. Noske, 1935. VI, 148 p. (Beitrage zur Eandwirtschaft- 
lichen Betriebslehre, hrsg.: F. W. WaldhAusl, Bd. i). 
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Entomology. 

iMPERiAiv ENTOMOI^OGICAI^ CONFERENCE Report of the 4th Imperial entomological 
conference i9th-27th September 1935 London, Imperial institute of ento¬ 
mology, 1935 70 p. 


Plant protection. 

WoixENWEBER H. W [und] O A. Reinong Die Pusarien, ihre Beschreibimg, 
Schadw rkung und BekAmpfung Berlin. P Parey, 1935 VIII 355 p. 


^ Crop of temperata Regions, 

Barbade, P , L PiSANi, J. Duvai, Contribution k T^tude de la gualitd des bles et 
farines (Premi^jre amiee) Paris, Impr de publications pdriodiques, 1935 130 p. 


Tiopical and subtropical Crop^ 

Indian Centrai, cotton committee Bombay Summary proceedings of the 29th, 
30th meeting of the Indian central cotton committee, Bombay 28th-29th 
August 1934, 4th-5th February 1935 Bombay, [Government Central Press] 
1034-1935 2 vols. 

Martin F Principes d’agriculture et d'economie rurale appliques aux pa>s tropi- 
cau^ [Paris, Impr des orphelins-apprentis d’AutemI, 1935] 341 p 


Horticulture 

Conte, G L’arboricoltura e la viticoltura nella vallata del Sangro Casalbordino, 
N De Arcangelis, 1934 62 p (Cattedra ambulante di agricoltura per la 
provmcia di Chieti). 


A nimal the shandry. 

Jarre, C Le probleme de T^levage ovin en Algerie et la cooperation Alger, Impr. 
Baconnier, 1933 244 p 

De MaTTEIs, M Pimti fermi per la pastorizia Aquila, Vecdiioni, 1935 131 p. 
(Problemi dell’economia corporativa deirAquilano) 


Agricultural Industries 

Associa^ao DOS oeivicuetores de Portugal Congr^s international d’ol^iculture 
Actes du XI^*"* Congres international d’ol6iculture Tasbonne 26 Novembre- 
I" Decembre 1933, v 2 Lisboa, Bertrand, 1935 270 p. 

Daegety's annuae wooe review for Austraeia and New Zeaeand. Season 
1934-35 Compiled by Dalgety & Co Ltd 37th year of issue [Sydney, / Andrew], 
1935 147 P 


Miscellan ou^ 

IX^"'* CONGR^S INTERNATIONAE DE CHIMIE PURE ET APPEIQU^E Madrid 5-II april 
1934 Tomo III. Chimie min^rale. Madrid, [i935]' 554 P* 



Periodicals (i), (2), (3). 


Acqua neiragricoltura, igiene ed indiistria. v. 9,1931. mens. Milano. L. 32,40 int.; 
L. 55 4 tr. (Associazione idrotecnica italiana). [Cumulating: « L'Acqua nei 
camp! e neirabitato » and « L’ltalia flsica »]. 

AGRicutTURAi, news letter. V. 3, i935- mens. Wilmington, Delaware. (R.I. DuPont 
de Nemours & Co. Inc,). 

Aguas e irrigacidn. v. i, 1932. trim. Lima, (distribution gratuite). (Direccidn de 
aguas e irrigacidn. Ministerio de fomento). 

Archiv fiir Bienenkunde. Zeitschrift fiir Bienenwissen imd Bienenwirtschaft. v. 16, 
1935 - bimestr. Berlin-Zehlendorf. RM. 6,60. 

Archivo fitotdcnico del Uruguay, v. i, 1935• 1^^^. La Estanzuela, Dpto. Colonia. 
S 5 int.; $ 5.50 etr. (Institute fitotdcnico y semillero nacional « La Rstan- 
zuela »). 

Boi^lettino ufficiale del Govemo della Libia, v. 22, 1935. bimens. Tripoli. L. 50 
p. a. (Economato del Govemo). [Cumulating: « Boll. uff. del Govemo della 
Tripolitania » and « Boll. uff. del Govemo della Cirenaica »]. 

Catania. Stazione sperimentale di granicoltura « Benito Mussolini» per la Sicilia. 
Puhhlicazione. n. i, 1931. irr. 

Chronique coloniale. v. 15, n. s. 1935, bimens. Paris. 25 fr. int.; 50 fr. etr. (Ins- 
titut colonial fran^ais). 

Dairy herd-improvement association letter, v. ii, i935- mens. Washington. (Bu¬ 
reau of dairy industry. U. S. Department of agriculture). 

PyAST African agricultural journal, v. i, 1935. bimestr. Amani, Tanganyika Ter¬ 
ritory. 5s. p. a. 

Faserforschung. Zeitschrift fur Wissenschaft und Technik der Faserpflanzen u. 
der Bastfaserindustrie. V, 12, 1935. irr. Leipzig, prix var. p. fasc. (S. Ilirzel). 

Feuiile ofiicielle de la rdpublique et canton de Neuchatel. v. 99, 1932. bihebd. 
Neuchatel. Fr. 10 int.; port en sus dtr. 

Gaceta oficial de los Estados Unidos de Venezuela, v. 62, 1934. q. Caracas. B 48, 
p a. (Imprenta nacional). 

Habano. Revista tabacalera. v. r, 1935. mens. Habana. S 3 int.; S 4 U. S. A., 
Mexique et Espagne, $ 5 other countries. 

Index agraire et agricole. (Articles de revues). 1931. 6f. p. an. Moskva, prix var. 
par fasc. (Asociation de la bibliographie agricole de I’U. R. S. S.). [Formerly: 
« Index bibliographique de la question agraire », edited by «Institut agraire 
international»]. 

Irish agricultural and creamery review, v. 3, n. s., 1935. mens. Dublin. 3s. p. a. 

' (The Irish creamery managers'association). 

J ahrbuch der Gesellschaft fur Geschichte und Literatur der Landwirtschaft. (Neue 
Folge der Landwirtschaftlich-Historischen Blatter.) v. 23, 1934. trim. Got¬ 
tingen. (Institut fiir Landwirtschaftliche Betriebs- imd Landarbeitslehre an 
Universitat Gottingen). 

Journal of the Australian institute of agricultural science, v. i, 1935- trim. 
Sydney. los. 6d. p. v. 


(1) Previous list September 1935. To be continued March 1036. 

(2) List of abbreviations: bihebd. (biweekly); bimens. (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two months); 
•d6c. (every ten days); etr. (foreign price); f. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular): 
mens, (monthly); n® (number); N. S, (newseriesl; p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); .seiii. (lialf yearly); s. (se¬ 
ries); trihebd. (every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/] are given translatir>ns and explanatory notes not appearing in the title 
•of the review. 







JouRNAi, of South African botany* v. i, 1935. 4 fois p. a. Kiratenbosch, Newlands, 
C. P. 20s. (National botanic gardens). 

JUGOSI^OVENSKA bibliografija. Bibliographie yougoslave. v. i, 1934. mens. Beograd. 
Din. 80. int. Frs. 15. etr. (Savez ImjiXarskikh organizacija Kraljevine Jugos- 
lavije. Union des associations des libraires du Royaume de Yougoslavie). 

Manchoukxjo. Bureau of information and publicity. Department of foreign affairs. 
Bulletin, v. 1, 1933. Hsinking, 

Mozambique. Document 4 rio trimestral. v. i, 1935. Dourenzo Marques. 60^^00 p. a. 
(Repartizao de Kstatistica). 

Paysan de Cochinchine. v. i, 1934. hebd. Saigon. 5 

Pi,ON. V. I, 1934, mens. Chorzdw. zi. i. (Zjednoczone fabryki zwia^kdw azoto- 
wych w Moscicach i w Chorzowie). [Harvest.] 

Potasse. V. 8, 1934 - mens. Mulhouse (Haut-Rhin). 15 fr. int.: 24 fr. 6tr. (Bulletin 
d'infonnation de la Soci^te commerciale des potasses d*Alsace). 

PrzEMYSl rolny. v. i, i 935 « mens. Warszawa, zb 6. (Museum przemyslu i rol- 
nictwa w Warszawie). [Agricultural industriesj. 

RepoM of the Kansas state board of agriculture, v. 46, 1927. trim. Topeka. 

Revista argentina de agronomia. v. i, 1934. Buenos Aires. (Sociedad argentina 
de agronomia). 

Revue du livre et des biblioth^ques. v. 3, 1935. mens. Paris. 25 fr. int.; 35 fr. ctr 

SvENSKA betes-och vallforeningen. Meddelandc. n® i, 1933. irr. Uppsala. [Sum¬ 
maries ill German] [Swedish Society for the amelioration of meadows and 
pastures. Publication.] 

Taihoku imperial university. The phytopathological laboratory. Contributions. 
n® 13. 1932. irr. Taihoku [Taiwan] Formosa. [Reprinted from. ((Journal of the 
Society of tropical agriculture»]. 

Troudy po lekarstvennyra i lekarstvenno-teklmitcheskim rasteniiam. Bulletin 
of medicinal and technical plants, v. 1, 1932. irr. Simferopol. (V.se.soiouznyi 
naoutchno-issledovateliskii' institout lekarstveimykh i lekarstvenno-tekhnit- 
cheskiJdi rastenu. All Union scientific research institute for medicinal and 
technical plants.) [First volume publushed under title: ((Troudy po lekarst- 
vennym i aromatitcheskim rasteniiam»]. [Containing sometimes summaries 
in English or German; text in Russian]. 

Troudy po prikladnoi botanike, genetike i selektsii. Seriia 7. Konnovye kouli- 
toury. Bulletin of applied botany, of genetics and plant breeding. Series 7. 
Forage crops. 1934- irr- Leningrad, prix var. par lasc. (Vsesoiouznyi insti¬ 
tout rastenievodstva. Institute of plant industry). 

TRr)UDY VIMP. V. I, 1933. irr, Kiev, prix var. par vol. (Vsesoiouznyi n. i. institout 
makhorotchnoi promychlemiosti) [Simimaries and contents in English]. [Trans¬ 
actions of All Union s. r. institute formakhorka industry"]. 

U1.STER fanner, v. 26, 1935. mens. Belfast. 3s. int.; $i U. S. A. 

Verteii,ung der Niederschiage in Deutschland. 1935. mens. Berlin. (Reichsamt 
fiir Wetterdienst). 

Wiener milchwirtschaftliche Berichte. v. i, 1933. ann. Wien. S. 12. (Institut 
fur Milchwirtschaft und landwirtschaftliche Mikrobiologie an der Hochschule 
fiir Bodenkultur in Wien). 

ZeiTSCHRIFT der Gesellschaft* fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin. 1935. irr. Berlin. Rm. 24. 


Prof. Auessandro Brtzi« Segretario generate deirisHtuto, Direttore re$pon$abile» 





PLANT PROTECTION 




international bulletin 

OF PLANT PROTECTION 


DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS • 

French West Africa: Locust Control in Senegal in 1934 (i). 

The characteristic of locust invasions which have taken place from 1929 to 
1933 in vSenegal is the invasion of the Colony by swarms from neighbouring re¬ 
gions: Mauritania and the Sudan. Notably in 1929, the direction of the swarms 
was very definite. They came from well determined zones. T.ater these swarms 
grf^dually spread over a larger area and, in 1931-32-33, the invading swarms en¬ 
tered Senegal and Kaleme by the valleys in all regions, which seems to show 
that the locusts in neighbouring Colonies were attracted to the river zone from 
w'hence thev instinctively advanced towards the 'West and South-West. Thus, 
in ’1933, swarms fiew' over vSenegal, Faleme and passed on to Ferlo and the Cercle 
of Tanibacounda. the invasion covering, as in the four previous years, the regions 
of Louga, Cayor, Baol, Sine-Saloum and Caramance. 

The invasion of t() 34 w^as very different and seemed to indicate a new' phase 
in the locust invasions which had taken place since 1929 from North to South and 
from liast to West. This time very few^ swarms came from outside the country, 
but rather spread out from Kerlo, the majority flying tow^ards the East or North- 
East, that is, tow\ards Mauritania or the vSudan. A few^ sw^arnis, however, returned 
towards the West or vSouth, West of the Cerles of Djoloff and wSine-vSaloum, but 
these w^ere exceptions. 

Another centre is also reported South of the Ccrcle of Bakel and the swarms 
which ]massed over Casaniance flew from East to West. 

It is, therefore, no longer a question of foreign locusts, but of egg deposits 
within the uninliabited regions of the Colony {Eerlo, deserts of Tentaba or Camoii). 
Almost all the sw^arms consisted of tropical migratory locusts {Locti^ta mif^ratoria 
mi^raforioides) their direction being generally contrary to tliat of preceeding year« 
which, we hope, indicates a return towards their country of origin, or at leas! 
tow^ards the regions in the North of Senegal. 


As has already been reported in preceeding years the transmission of infor¬ 
mation has given great satisfaction in itself, but the basis of the system is uncer¬ 
tain though, with patience, it has been possible to gradually interest the farmers 


♦ Under this and the next heading the conntiics arc arranged in French alphabetical order, 
(i) Communication from the official corresjxmdt nl of the Institute, Mr Dflassus, Chief of 
the Crop Protection and Phytopalhological Inspection Service, (h)\eminent (‘.eneral of Algeria, 
Algiers. , 


Mon. * 7 Ingl. 
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in the control of locusts in the apterous stage and in the destruction of egg pods 
as proved by the number of hopper bands destroyed and the number of breeding 
grounds reported, but the appearance of swarms from the interior of the country 
shows that reporting is not yet carried out by the nomads (Peilhs). The system 
of course cannot be applied in uninhabited or desert zones. 

The control, as carried out, is difficult and if the destruction of egg pods or 
hopper bands is easy, it is absolutely useless against adults. Senegal, in spite of 
its reputation for being a desert zone, is, however, fairly well covered with shrubby 
vegetation and at Casamance there are forests sufficiently dense to prevent the 
locusts taking the poisoned bait laid down for them. The feeding habits of these 
adults is also characteristic. The leaves of palm trees {Borassus, Elaeis) are chiefly 
attacked, then the top branches of large trees and finally the undergrowth. lyO- 
custs attack the grass wlien foliage is lacking. 

The iise, therefore, of floursilicates or arsenic preparations is uncertain. The 
behaviour, also, of almost all these swarms prevents the operator following them 
closely as he is obliged to follow the roads or paths, his material being transported 
by camions; the flight of the swarms is of course unimpeded by sandy zones or 
swamps. 

Argentine Republic: Locust Invasion during the Season 1934-1935 (i). 

The invasion of the South American locust {Schistocerca paranensis) commenced 
early in the year. Towards the beginning of April .swarms flew over the north of 
the province of Santa F 4 . 

On account of weather conditions the advance of the locu.sts was delayed 
towards the cultivated zones until the month of October when they spread all 
over the above mentioned province. 

The provinces of Entrc Rios and Cordoba were invaded almost simultaneously 
and with le.ss intensity, Santiago del Estero, Salta and Jujuy. 

The work of control was started immediately using the material which is 
permanently at the disposal of the Ministry of Agriculture and also emergency 
measures, applying the methods which from long experience have proved to be 
most efficacious. First the largest possible quantity of adults (‘ voladora ’) were 
destroyed (31 826 696 kg), then the eggs (' desoves ') (i 278 6q6 kg), then the 
larvae just emerged from the eggs (‘ mosquita ’) (2 873 587 kg) and finally the 
hoppers (' saltona ’) (133 903 134 kg). 

For the destruction of the ‘ mosquita ’ flame throwers burning naphtha and 
fuel oil were used and for the hoppers the barriers which have been used for many 
years in the Republic with good results. In possible future invasions experience 
gained in the destruction of the locusts with clieniicals will be profited by. The 
work of destruction and investigation mu.st also be co-ordinated with that of 
neighbouiing countries, namely, Uruguay, Paraguay and Brazil. 


(i) Communication from Mr. Juan F. Tomasello, AKronomical Engineer, Chief of the Division (U 
Defensa Agricola, transmitted by the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. JuAN B. Marchionatto, 
Agronomical Engineer, Director of Sanidad Vegetal, Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos Aires. 
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It must also be noted that a great campaign against winged locusts was under¬ 
taken in the province of Entre Rios during the months of July and August inclu¬ 
ding two huge swarms extending over approximately 800 square kilometres and 
which invaded the districts of Don Cristobal, Algarrobitos, Ejido de Nogoya, Chi- 
queros and the whole of Crucesitas. 

On this occasion 9 000 000 kg of adults were destroyed. In the Department 
of Gualeguaychu, in the said province, another swarm settled over an area of 625 
square kilometres, of which 2 000 000 kg were destroyed. 

In the province of Cordoba the invasion reached greater proportions than 
has been known for many years necessitating the use of emergency measures 
which resulted in i 900 000 hectares of mai/e and more tham 100 000 hectares 
of groundnut being saved. 

In conclusion, it is considered that, on the whole, this invasion was less than 
that of 1933-1934 which reached exceptional proportions but which did not result 
in serious damage to the crops owing to the excellent organisation of the ‘ Defensa 
in Agncola ’ and the emergency measures voted by the National Congress for 
saving production from the depredations of the locusts. 


Finland: Apple Powdery Mildew (Podosphaera leucotricha) (1). 

A])ple powdery mildew was observed for the first time in Finland in 1923. 
This fungus was destroyed by burning the young trees affected and by spraying 
all the api)le and pear trees in the district. During tlie autumn of 1934, how¬ 
ever, apple ])()W(lery mildew was reported in a garden near Helsinki. The parasite 
had been introduced by stocks of apple trees imported from Sweden in 1933. 
Tlie new aj)pearance of this disease is a very grave danger for apple growing 
in this country wliich already is ham])ered by many other difficulties due to 
the climate and the geographical situation. 


India: Insect Pests Newly Recorded in Bunna (2). 

The following insect pests hitherto unrecorded in Burma were observed 
during T9J4-35-— 

(1) Pemphercs affinis, Fst. breeding in the stem of a hybrid variety (Cam¬ 
bodia X USSR) of cotton. 

(2) Oregma lanigerUy Zehnt on sugar cane leaves in northern Burma. 

(3) Ti'fnuteura hirstUa, Baker on sugar cane roots. 

(4) Bruchiis analis, F. on pulses. 

(5) phaseoli, Gyll. on pulses. 


(1) Cniiinuinicatioii fnnii the offidal eoiTespondcnl ot Me Institute, rr<>fe^s<ir J 1 . I4R0, 
Helsinki. 

(2) CDiiimiinication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr C.C. Ghosh, B.A., K.R. K.S., 
KntoiuoIogi.st, Burma, Mandalay. 
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Mozambique: Locust Movements {Nomadacris septemfasciata and Locuata 
migratoria migratorioides) (i). 

March, 1935 . 

Information received from all parts of the Colony has proved that the locust 
invasion has greatly diminished in comi)arison with the past season and that 
the invasion of the Colony by swarms coming from other countries has been con¬ 
siderably less. 

Meteorological conditions, diseases caused by fungi and parasites, destruc¬ 
tion by birds, Diptera, and worms, added to the active control carried out against 
the hoppers has resulted in a notable reduction in the plague and enables the 
conclusion to be drawn that the invasion is diminishing. 

At the present time a few swarms are moving about without any fixed direc¬ 
tion. On the southern border of Zululand and the eastern border of Swaziland a 
few swarms are in movement, crossing and re-crossing the borders. This phe- 
nonienom has not alarmed the farmers though it appears that it is not pos.sible to 
carry out a complete destruction of the locusts by the groups executing the con¬ 
trol even though they may be well cquipxjed. 

Uruguay: Organisation of the Locust Control ( 2 ). 

Legislation. 

Legislation on the control against the South American locust (Scinsioccrca 
paranensts) is given in the Law of 17 October afterwards modified by the 

Law of 27 October, 1908 and by various Decrees of the Kxecutive Power which 
complete it. 

We will confine ourselves here to simply refering to the principal points 
which are as follows. 

It is compulsory for all occupiers - on whatever terms - of rural property, 
railway companies, Municipalities and the National Oovernment on its lands, 
highways, roads, to destroy locusts in all stages of development; to report and 
define the places where egg-laying is taking place, within 48 hours, to the respec¬ 
tive Commissions; to engage in the work of destruction all the staff judged neces¬ 
sary by the authorities and to be responsible for their maintenance and wages 
except in established cases of lack of means in which cases the corresponding 
Commission will be reponsible for the expenditure; to give assistance to neigh¬ 
bouring properties, which have been invaded, by means of staff, etc. Persons 

(t) Commuuication from Mr. Jui^io (rARD]6 Alfaro Cardoso, Cliief of the Entomological Section, 
l/mrcncu Marques, transmitted to the Institute by the Director of Agricultural Services of the Colony. 

{2) Comiixunication from the otficial correspondents of the Institute, Mr. Jaime Molins, Junior, 
.Agronomical Engineer, and Mr. Agustin Trujillo Peluffo, Agronopiical Engineer, Direccidn de Agro- 
notnia, Ministerio dc Industrias, Montevideo. 
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infringing the said provisions will be punished by a fine of 30.00 to 100.006 ^ pesos 
when the properties in question are less than 50 hectares, for larger estates the 
fine is increased by 20 cents per hectare on the land where the fine is imposed 
which cannot in any case exceed 1000 * pesos * (the ^ peso ' of Uruguay is equal-- 
to I dollar and 3 cents). Appeals against these fines may be made to the 
Executive Power. 

For the general direction of tlie campaign and the satisfactory execution of 
the Uaw, in all its parts, it is proposed to establish the following organisations:— 

Central Commission for Locust Control, 

This Commission includes the Director of Agronomy, the Chief of the vSection 
' Fomento y Defensa Agricola’, delegates from the Ministries of Industry, the 
Interior, Public Works, War and Finance, al.so certain experts and persons re¬ 
cognised to be competent in the subject. The functions of this Commission 
are: The general direction of the locust campaign on the advice of the respective 
technical Bureaux; administration and collection of funds voted by the Govern¬ 
ment; distribution of material for the control; establishment of the 19 Zone Com¬ 
missions, one for each Department of the Republic, etc. 

Zone Commissions. 

Each of these Commissions consist of 5 members presided aver by the Depart¬ 
mental Agronomy Expert and consisting of the Chief of Police, a delegate from 
the Municipality, and representatives of the Institutions for the Encouragement 
and Protection of Agriculture. Their duties are as follows: — To direct the 
control within the Department on the advice of the Departmental Agronomy 
Expert; to administrate the funds remitted by the Central Coiiiniission ; to super¬ 
vise the distribution of material for the control; to nominate Inspectors overseer 
and workers for special work in accordance with the asignments fixed by the 
Central Commission; to organise gangs of workers on estates where the staff is 
insufficient to carry out the work of control; to impose and collect fines within 
the radius of the juridiction of the Commission in accordance with the Law^• to 
nominate v^ectional and District Commissions, etc. 

vS e c t i o n a 1 and District Commissions. 

These will be established in neighbouring estates in the locality and will 
consist of three members. The Sectional Commissions function in the same 
way as the Police .Sections in the Department and the Districts Commissions 
are established according to the number considered necessary for the organisa¬ 
tion of the control. The functions are similar to those of the Zone Commissions, 
but within a radius of action limited by the circumscription within which the 
activities of these Commissions are confined. The members will have the status 
and powers of Honorary Inspectors. 


Mon, 7 In^J, 
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Regional Agronomy Experts. 

These technical officials are permanently resident in the Departments presided 
over, as has been said, by the Zone Commissions and assume the direction of the 
control in these Departments. They also carry out the functions of inspectors; 
assemble the Sectional and District Commissions for the purpose of giving instruc¬ 
tions and directing the control in the best possible manner. Their activities are 
of the utmost importance as on them is dependent the success or failure of the 
campaign. 

General Inspectors. 

These are Technical officials dependent on the ‘ Direccion de Agronomia 
Section ' Fomento y Defensa Agricola Their mission is to control and adminis¬ 
trate the progress of all work and they are superior to the Departmental authori¬ 
ties. They superindent the various zones within the country, take all necessary 
measures, note the requirements in each region and inform the Section on the 
work carried during each period of the control. 

For this purpose the Republic has been divided into 5 large areas, each in¬ 
cluding various Departments, and a General Inspector is appointed for each area. 

Material Employed. 

The Central Commission distributes to the Zone Commissions, in accordance 
with the size of the invasion in each Department, the necessary material for effec¬ 
tively controlling the locusts. This material is distributed free of charge through 
the medium and under the supervision of the respective Commissions. Both 
the Central and Zone Commissions are authorised to sell the said material at 
cost price. The Commissions also sell the necessary fuels for the insecticide 
machinery and flame throwers, at prices much below the current prices and 
which are exempted from all internal taxation. 

The material distributed on 8 January, 1933, is as follows: 


Boundary posts. 5 C05 

♦lyaligos’. T*) 017 

Flame throwers. . 14 120 

Naphta apparatus. 9 479 

Metal barriers 30 to 40 cm high. 64*) 754 kg. 

lyiquid insecticides sprayers. 187 

Spray pumps. 19 

Naphta apparatus sold to private persons. 2983 

Metal barriers soltl. 72H 

Fuels despatched on the same dale:— 

Denatured napta.2182 040 litres 

Denatured kerosene. 189 90 o » 

Gas-oil . 86 000 kg. 
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Credits Voted for the Campaign. 

Up to the present the Public authorities have voted at different times the 
amount of half a million ' pesos ' (equivalent to 517 600 dollars) which has been 
spent on purchasing material, paying wages, payment by of the State of part of 
the cost of certains materials and chemical preparations for locust control, etc. 

Methods of Control. 

All methods have been employed which will not be described as* they are 
already well known. Kgg pods are controlled by means of ploughing, harrow¬ 
ing, hoeing, etc. Certain Commisions buy the egg pods thus encouraging the 
destruction of millions of eggs. 

Liquid insecticides. — In this campaign, following investigations made by 
the Laboratory vSection of the ‘ Direccion de Agronomia ’ this organisation 
prepared a solution of caustic soda at 8 which has given excellent results. 
•At the same time crcsylite of soda at 4 was used which, being less caustic, is 
superior to the previous preparation, though the results are less saetisfactory 
when the ' inosquita ’ become ‘ saltona 

Commercial creoline at 3 also gives good results within the first five days 
after hatching. 

Gas-oil emulsion with water in proportions varying between 35 and 50% have 
given positive results, although they have the disadvantage of being very costly. 
In addition to these preparations, used for the first time in this country, the well 
known emulsions with a soda or potash soap and kerosene basis have also been 
used. 

The lack of suitable spraying material chiefly in the stock breeding zones, 
has prevent the use of these insecticides to any great extent and it was necessary 
to have recourse to w ritering cans which as well as being a very vslow process is also 
very costly as a quantity of the li(juid is wasted. 

Nevertheless the (piantity of soda solution sold by the Central Commission 
under the name of * I'luido Laboratorio ’ in tins of zoo litres each containing a 
concentrated solution to be diluted in five parts of water amounted, on tS janaury, 
1933. 91 litres, representing 549000 litres of insecticide. These figures 

show clearly the surcess of this control. 

Poisoned baits. — In view of the size of this invasion and the relative damage 
caused in the various zones, by what may be called the classical methods, trial 
is at present being made of poisoned baits with apparenth^ satisfactory^ results. 
Relative^ to what was previously used, larger quantities are now being prepared 
for use in localities where the ‘ saltona * is more abundant. The preparation of 
these poisoned baits requires a certain dexterity on the part of special staff, the 
the success of failure of the work carried out up to date having been dependent on 
this preparation. 
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Biological control. Coccobacillus acridiorum, — Studies on biological methods 
of control by means of CoccobacUlus acridiorum, d’Herelle, have been re-initiated. 

Dr. hVanz Fielitz, who uses a different technique to Dr. d'H^relle, has prepar¬ 
ed cultures of this micro-organism with which he expects to obtain more satisfac¬ 
tory results than by the d'H^relle process. 

Technicians of the * Direccion de Agroiiomia * are at present occupied in 
putting this biological process into execution in the zone invaded by locusts 

The National Council of Administration has nominated a Commission for 
examining the method and the practical results obtained with the d'Herelle pro¬ 
cess modified by Dr Franz Fielitz. 

Phorbta cthcrura -- During the laying period, in certain regions of the coun¬ 
try, the larva of Phorbta cthcrura, Rond, has been observed destroying the eggs 
of Schistocerca, Although this fly destroys a certain quantity of locust eggs 
there is a risk of its propagation as in the larval stage it is a parasite of certain 
cultivated plants, and for this reason it is advisable to destroy it, as far possible, 
at the same time as the locust eggs. 

Mermts acndiorum. — Among the * saltona ' bands in some localities there 
has been observed a certain number of insects in the abdomen of which has been 
noted the presence of one or more individuals of the Nematode Mermts acridtorum 
which produces a delay in the development of the locust and causes its death 
before it reaches the adult stage. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany. — According to the modifications, dated 12 March 1935, to the 
provisions concerning protection against vSan Jose scale [Asptdtoius permciosm] 
and apple maggot IRhagoletis pomenella] see this Bulletin, 3934, 10, p 22i\, 

it is established that citrus fruits from Spain will be exempted from inspection 
with regard to San Jose scale. Each consignment, however, should be accom¬ 
panied by a certificate of health and origin issued by the Spanish Phytopa- 
thological Service. {Amthche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin, i. April 1955, 
Bd. VII, Nr. 4, S. 36). 

The ' Reichsbauernfuhrer ’ has published new general provisions 
regulating the recognition of seeds based on the Decree of 26 March, 1934 |see 
this Bulletin, 1934, ^o. 7, p. 156!. 

P^rom the phytosanitarv point of view these provisions are limited to pre¬ 
scribing in a general wa’s, that the inspection of fields intended for seed produc¬ 
tion should be also extended to the health of the plants. The report which 
should be made out at the time should contain all observations, even those of 
little importance, concerning diseases of plants and weeds which have been ob¬ 
served 
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It is established, inter alia, that farms which have beeen recognised as 
infested by wart disease of potatoes [Synchytritim endohioticum] should not be 
authorised to sell seed potatoes. {Ibid., lo. Juni ig35. Nr. 6, S. 82--()0). 

The Decree of 24 April, 1935, containing modifications to the Decree 
of 17 July, 1934, concerning the use of highly poisonous products [see this 
Bulletin, 1934, No, ii, p. 247], forbids the treatment of vines with arsenical pre> 
parations, powders or liquids, after 31 July. 

It is prescribed that the labels attached to recipients and packages, also 
prospectuses, should serve as advertisments or instructions, in as far as they 
contain instructions for use, they should be previously be submitted to the central 
service of plant propection and the service of public safety of the Reich for ap- 
proval {Ibid,, S. 81-82), 

By Notification of 8 April, 1935, published as an appendix to No. 18 
of the Reichsministerialhlatt (Zentralblatt fiir das Deutsche Reich), has been 
given a list of horticultural and botanical establishments, nurseries and 
gardens Avhich are subject to regular su])ervision and are officially recognised 
as conforming to the conditions established by the International Convention 
of Bern on grape phylloxera. {Nachrichtenblatt fur den Dcufachcn Pflanzcn- 
schutzdienst, Berlin, Juni 1935, 15. Jahrg., Nr. 6, S. 59). 

Germany (Liibeck). — By Police Ordinance of 19 March, 1035, on the 
prevention of the spreading of Galinsoga parviflora (‘ Franzosenkraut'), the 
control of this weed has been made compulsory. 

Owners, usufructuaries and tenants of land are obliged to destroy the plants 
of G. parviflora by hoeing if the plants are young and by pulling up by the roots 
if the plants are in flower. The plants pulled up should be burnt immediately 
or buried in holes of at least 40 cm in depth. If there are considerable quanti¬ 
ties it is also permitted to mixed them with earth, pile them in heaps, cover 
the heaps with earth and leave them to be destroyed by fermentation. 

It is forbidden to throw the plants pulled up into the furrows, on to the roads 
or manure heaps, etc., on to land belonging to others or to leave them on the 
spot where they have been pulled up. (Gesetz- und Vcrordnimgsblatt dcr freien 
und Hansestadt Liibeck, lytibeck, 30. Marz 1935, Nr. 5, vS. 40). 

Germany (Prussia). — By Decree of 14 February, 1935, the public estab¬ 
lishments for seed disinfection in the department of Hanover are subject to official 
control. The provisions correspond exactly with those adopted by Decree of 
4 June, 1934, Prussian Saxony [see this Bulletin, 1934. No. 11, p. 248]. {Am- 
tliche Pflanzenschtitzhestimmungen, Berlin, i. Juni 1935, Bd. VII, Nr. 6. S. 91-93). 

By Decree of 7 March, 1935, annulling that of 5 h'ebruary, 1934, relative 
to the cultivation of potatoes non-resistant lo wart disease \Synchytnum en- 
dobioticum] [see this Bulletin, 1934, No. 5, p. 104I. it has been forbidden, in certain 
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districts of the province of East Prussia, to cultivate, after i April, 1935, 
varieties of potatoes non-resistant to this disease. Only a few non-resistant 
early varieties may be cultivated this year, and for the last time. (Ibid,, 
S. 93 ). 

England and Wales. — With the object of preventing the introduction 
of the cherry fruit fly [Rhagoletis cerasi], the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
has made an Order [The Importation of Raw Cherries Order of 1935, dated 
May 3, 1935] regulating the importation of cherries into England and Wales 
during the 1935 season. 

From 28 May, 1935 the importation of cherries grown in Spain and France 
has been prohibited, with the exception of French cherries grown within a small 
district around Honfleur. 

Cherries grown in Italy will be admitted until 12 June, 1935, if accompanied 
by a certificate of origin. After that date only those grown in the region of 
Emilia will be allowed to enter; after 23 June, 1935, the importation of cherries 
grown in any part of Italy will be entirely prohibited. 

Cherries grown in Germany will be admitted until 26 June, 1935, if accom¬ 
panied by a certificate of origin; after that date no German cherries will be ad¬ 
mitted except those certified not to have been grown south of latitude 53^ N. or 
in East Prussia. 

Certificates of origin must accompany cherries grown in any other European 
country. {The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculturey Eondon, June, 1935, 
Vol. XLII, No. 3, p. 220). 

Argentine Republic. — The Resolution No. 850 of 18 December, 1934, 
authorises the ' Direccidn de Defensa Agricola y Sanidad \^egetal * to hand 
over to the Argentine Fertilisers S^mdicate, for industrial purposes, hoppers of 
the South American locu.st [Schistocerca paranensis], [Boletin Oficial de la Re- 
piAblica Argentina, Buenos Aires, 23 de abril de 1935, aiio XJylll, num. 12.254, 
pdg. 930). 

Colombia. — By ' Resolucicin * No. 8 of 23 January, 1935, a Commission 
is nominated for the purpose of studying a x>lague of ants which has appeared 
in the coffee plantations of the Municipality of Chinchina, Department of Caldas 
and also the diseases existing in the croj)s of this region which may be related 
to these insects. {Diario Oficial, Bogotd, 2 de marzo de 1935, ano EXXl, 
iium. 22825, pdg. 517). 


Eritrea. — By Decree No. 7090 of the High Commissioner for the East 
Afriqan Colonies, dated 4 March, 1935, imports of fresh fruit and vegetables into 
Eritrea are not subject to the provisions contained in the Decree No. 2026 of the 
Governor, dated 13 July, 1914. {Bollettino Economico delVEritrea, Asmara, 31 
marzo 1935, anno VII, n. 81, p. 2940). 
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France. — The Law of lo March, 1935, on the supression of fraud in the 
trade of products used for the destruction of pests of crops (insecticides, fun¬ 
gicides, etc.), establishes the following:— 

Art. I. — Article i of the Law of 4 August, 1903, modified by the Law 
of 18 April, 1922, is modified as follows:— 

' According to the punishments provided for by Art. 13 of the Law of 
I August, 1905, modified by the Law of 21 July, 1929, all those will be pun¬ 
ished who, when selling or delivering copper fungicides, raw material or mixtures, 
have failed to make known to the purchaser, on the bill as well as the invoice, 
the content in pure copper contained per 100 kg. in the material delivered. 
The same information should be clearly written on all packing material and 
receptacles in which the merchandise is delivered to the purchaser, on all packing 
material and receptacles in which the merchandise is packed before delivery 
to the purchaser and on all prospectuses, advertisments, price lists and com¬ 
mercial bills. 

' The same punishments will be awarded to those who, when selling or 
delivering insecticides, fungicides, and, in general, all products used in the con¬ 
trol of crop pests, raw material or mixtures, have not informed the purchaser 
of the content in Uvseful elements contained in the products as delivered in 
the same conditions as described above 

Art. 2. — Article 2 of the Law of 4 August, 1930, is completed as 
follows:— 

' Regulations of public administration will determine the conditions of appli¬ 
cation for this Law with regard to the products mentioned in the last para¬ 
graph of the preceeding Article, other than copper fungicides 

Art. 3, — The Law of 18 April, 1922, is revoked. {Journal Officiel de 
la Repuhlique Fram^aisc, Paris, 12 mars 1935, LXVII'^ annee, n^ 60, p. 2914). 

By Ministerial Decree of 23 March, 1935 a Commission has been 
established at the Ministry of Agriculture entrusted with the work of 
centralising and examining declarations on the planting of vines to replace those 
destroyed on account of infestation by grape phylloxera. (IMinistere de TAgri- 
culture. Direction de 1 ’Agriculture. Bulletin de VOffice de Reuse?gnements Agri- 
coles, Paris, i®’’ avril 1935, anu^ IQ 35 . n® 7, p. 159). 


Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 12 March, 1935, and according to Art. 17 
of Law No. 987 of 18 June, 1931, containing measures for the protection of culti¬ 
vated plants and agricultural products against adverse conditions and also for 
the organisation of relative services [see this Bulletin, 1931, No. 9, p. 166], a 
compulsory Syndicate has been established for the improvement and development 
of fruit-growing in the province of Verona. 

The contributions payable by members of the Syndicate cannot exceed 10 cen- 
tesimi per tree in bearing. [Bollettino Ufficiale del Minister0 delVAgricoltura 
e delle Foreste, Roma, i® aprile 1935, anno VII, n..io, pp. 
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The Ministerial Decree of i 8 March, 1935, establishes that, when wild 
boars existing in the territory of the commune of Subiaco damage the crops, 
the prefectorial commissary for the Commission for hunting in the province 
of Rome, may arrange for their destruction by employing competent persons 
possessing a reg^ar permit to carry fire arms. [Gazzeiia Ufflciale del Regno 
d*Italia, Roma, 23 niarzo IQ 35 , anno 76®, n. 69, p. 1156). 

By Ministerial Decree of 25 March, 1935 and according to Art. 17 
of the Daw No. 987 of 18 June, 1931 concerning measures for the protection 
of cultivated plants and agricultural products against adverse conditions and the 
services relative thereto [see this Bulletin, 1931, No. 9, p. 166], a compulsory 
Syndicate for the improvement and development of fruit growing has been estab¬ 
lished in the province of Treviso. The contribution payable by members of the 
Syndicate cannot exceed 10 centesimi per tree in bearing. (Bollettino Ufficiale 
del Mtnistero deWAgricoltura e dellc Foreste, Roma, 11 aprile 1935, anno VII, 
n. II, pp. 1693-1694). 

The Law No. 885 of 8 April, 1935 has transformed into a Law the 
Royal Decree-Law No. 2025 of 10 December, 1934, relative to the importation of 
liquid hydrocyanic acid for use in the control of scale insects of citrus trees [see 
this Bulletin, 1935, No. 2, p. 40I. (Gazzetta Vificiale del Regno d'Italia, Roma, 
17 giugno 1935, anno 76^ n. 141, p. 2092). 

By Ministerial Decree of 12 April, iq^S, and by virtue of Article 17 
of the Law No. 987 of 18 June 1931 [see this Bullettn, 1931, No. 9. p i66j, 
a compulsory Syndicate for the improvement and development of fruit-growing 
has been established in the province of Ferrara 

The contribution payable by each member of the Syndicate cannot exceed 
10 centesimi per tree in bearing. (Bollettino Ufficiale del Mtnthtero delVAgricoF 
tura e delle Foreste, Roma, ii maggio 1935, anno VII, n 14, pp. 2125-2126). 

Mexico. — By ' Acuerdo ’ of 8 March, 1934 articles of the * Ley 

Federal de Plagas y Reglameuto de Policia vSanitaria Agricola ’ in which jurispru¬ 
dence was granted to the former * Oficina Federal para la Defensa Agricola ’ 
the same faculties are granted to the * Direccion de Fomento Agricola ' for apply¬ 
ing and interpreting the laws and regulations of the branch. (Dtario Oficial, 
Mexico, 23 de agosto de 1934, tomo LXXXV, niirn 46, pag. 962). 

By * Ciiarentena interior' No. i, dated 23 January, 1935, rules are 
established for carrying out a more efiicacious control of the pink bollworm 
of cotton (Pectinophora gossypiella) and to prevent it spreading. Inter alia, 5 
‘ control zones ' are specified, that is to say, the areas limited and affected by 
this ' Cuarentena' including various Municipalities of the States of Coahuila, 
Durango, and Chihuahua. (Ibid., 30 de marzo de T935, tomo LXXXIX, 
ntim. 26, pag. 443, i mapa). 



Palestine. — By the Citrus Fruit Transport Rules, 1935, published on 24 
April, 1935, citrus fruit found after inspection to be free from black scale 
[Saissefia oleae] and without leaves, twdgs or branches may be transported from 
any part of Palestine to any other part. {Hadar, Tel-Aviv-Jalfa, Palestine, 
April, 1935, Vol. VIII, No. 4, pp. 118-119). 

Netherlands (The). — The Law No. 242 of 9 May, 1935, contains new 
measures for preventing and controlling wart disease of potatoes {Synohytrium 
endobioticum), (Staatsblad van het Koninknjk der Nederlanden, N*^ 242, biz. 1-7). 

Peru. — By Ministerial Resolution No. 18 of 22 January, 1935, approval 
is given to the regulations contained in the ‘ Resolucion suprema * No. 141 of 
15 December, 1934 \seet this Bulletin, 1935, No. 6, p. 138] with regard to conditions 
for cultivating cotton in the valley of the Chira and its tributaries in relation 
to the pe.sts ‘ arrebiatado ' (Dysdercus ruficollis) and ' gorgojo de la chupadera ’ 
(Gasterocercodes gossyptt). {La Vida Agricola, Lima, marzo de 1935, vol. XII, 
n^ 136, pdgs. 221 y 222). 

By Ministerial Resolution No. 19 of the same date approval is given to 
the regulations contained in the ' Resolucion suprema ' No. 142 of 15 December, 
1934, I see this Bulletin, 1935, No, 6, p. 139] with regard to conditions for cultivat¬ 
ing cotton in the valley of the Santa in relation to the ‘ arrebiatado {Ibid,, 
ps^gs. 223 y 224). 

Portugal. — The Decree No. 25:208 of i April, 1935, declares the district 
of Lisbon to be under a regime of prophylatic protection in order to avoid the 
spread of elm parasites. {Didrio do Governo, Lisboa, i de abril de 1935, I .s^rie, 
num. 74, pag. 462). 

Rumania (i). — By Ministerial Decision No. 97629 of 24 May, 1935, the 
Ministerial Decision No. 220659 of 3 November, 1934 [see this Bulletin, 1935, 
No. I, pp. 17-18J is modified as follows: — Algeria should not be included among 
the countries infested with San Josd scale {Aspidioius perniciosus) as, up to the 
present, this pest has been not reported in that country. 

The other measures and provisions of the Ministerial Decision of 3 November, 
1934, remain in force. 

Switzerland (Canton of Vaud). — A Circular issued by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, dated 22 March, 1935, to the pre¬ 
fects and municipalities of the Canton of Vaud, recalls the provisions in force 
on the destruction of woolly aphis of the apple [Eriosoma lanigerum], the removing 
of mistletoe [Viscum album], and also the collection of larvae of cockchafers 
[Melolontha]. {La Terre Vaudoise, Lausanne, 30 mars 1935, XXVII' annoe, 
n^ 13, p. 205-206). 

(i) Commaniicaiion from the Ministry of Agriculture and Domains, Viticultural and Horticul¬ 
tural Service, Bucharest, to the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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Roshn Pari skvowego Instytutu Naukowcgo GospodarsHva Wie'j^kiego w Bydgo^zczy, 
Bydgoszcz 1935, Nr 14. str 107-123, rys i 3 Pi<miennictwo, str 123 
[In Polish, with tlie title and summary in French — * Etudes biochiniique.s 
sur la contamination des pommes de terre par la galle verruqueuse, Synchy¬ 
tnum endobioticum (Schilb ) Perc ' 1 

Taubenhaus, j j , and PJzkkiee, Walter N The quality of lint and seed from 
cotton plants witli Phymatotrichum root rot Phytopathology , Lancaster 
Fa, 1935, Vol 25, No I, pp T04-113 
[Phymatotrichum ommvorum], 

Teich, A Les nouvelles esp^ces de la mycodore de I'Asie Ceiitrale. Bulletin 
de rUmversitd de VAsie Centrale, Tasclikent, 1934, ^^vr. 19, p. 177-182, fig 1-4. 
[In Russian with the title and summary m French Fusanum cruentum 
n sp on the native variety of the vine called ‘ Ak-tchelak Mclamp^ora 
^tellerae n sp on Stelleia alberti and S chamaejasme The Latin diagnoses 
are given of the two species 1 

Thomas, R C. A bacteriophage in relation to Stewart's disease of com. Phyto¬ 
pathology, Lancaster, Pa , 1935, Vol. 25, No. 3, pp 371-372* 

[Aplanobacter stewarti], 

Tieford, Paul B The use of the quinhydrone and antimony electrodes for deter¬ 
mining the pH of solid culture media Phytopathology, hasicoster. Pa, 1935, 
Vol. 25, No. 3, pp 362-367. Literature cited, p 367. 

Tims, Bugene C. A Stilbum disease of fig in Louisiana. Phytopathology, Lancaster, 
Fa » 1935. Vol. 25, No 2, pp 208-222, figs 1-2 Literature cited, pp. 220-222. 
[Stilbum cinnabannum on Ficus rarica] 

TraVERSO. Onorato Insetti e crittc^ame parassiti delle piante da frutto, omamen- 
tali, ortensi e agrarie. Anticrlttogamici e insetticidi: metodi per usarli contro 
i parassiti. Manuale tecnico-pratico ad uso degli agricoltori,giardinleri e colti- 
vatori dilettanti Milano, Fratelli Ingegnoli, [1935], XV, 268 pp., 117 figg. 
[As the author explains in the preface, the practical object of this manual 
is to facilitate the control of plant pests, to make known to growers the diseases 
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and parasites which are most common and most harmful, the fungicides and in- 
* secticides and the methods of employment in order to obtain the best results, to 
convince growers of the necessity and utility of availing themselves of the best 
methods of controlling plant diseases and pests. In order that the book should 
be of practical utility for all growers, and principally for gaideners who fre¬ 
quently practice varied and specialised branches of cultivation, the author 
has assembled in the same volume the diseases and pest which attack fruits 
. and ornamental, horticultural and agricultural plants. 

The manual is divided into four parts. 

The first contains general information concerning entomology and platit 
pathology, the protection and treatment of plants, the insecticides and fungi¬ 
cides. 

The second part contains a systematic survey of the vSpecies of plants which 
are subject to greater injury by parasites with .short notes on the rec'ogiii- 
tion of the principal and most injurious diseases and pests. 

In the third part are enumerated noxious insects and other animals attacking 
plants, a description being given of each and the most suitable methods for 
their control. 

The last part contains a survey of cry|>togams and other plant parasites. 
As in the third part, descriptions are given of plant parasites and metluxls 
for their control]. 

TRINCHIJE 5 RI, Giulio. Asserzioni gratuite. II *' black rotdella vite in Italia ? 
11 Coltivatore e Giornale Vinicolo lialiano, Casale Monf., 1935, anno 81° e 61®, 
n. 9, pp. 230-232. 

[Contradicts the statement made by (». Iaistner (see Bidlehn, T935, No. 5, 
p. 121) that Guignardia bidwellii exists also in Italy]. 

Tyi,ER, Teon J,. and Shumway, Clyde P. Hybridization between Sphacelotheca 
sorghi and Sorosporium reilianum. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., i935» 
Vol. 25, No. 3, pp. 375-37^» fig- i- 

VanderwaeeK, R. Contribution a T^tude de la disinfection des cereales par I'eau 
chaude. partie: ^’action de la chaleur sur la germination des semences. 
Bulletin de Vlnstitut agronomique et des Stations de Recherches dc Gemhloux, 
Gembloux, 1935, tome IV, n® i, p. 3-21, ii diagr., fig. 1-3. Bibliographie, 
P- 15. 

[Witli a summary in Flemish, German and l^higlishi. 

Vayssi^re, P. Sur deux insectes ricemment introduits en France. Bulletin dc la 
SociMi Entomologique de France, Paris, 1935, tome XL, n« 3, p. 43-44. 
\Anaemerus fuscus brought from West Africa to France with a specimen of 
Tephrosia leptostachya; Paratrechina (Nylandcrta) flavipes on bulbs of Liliiim 
formosum and L. magniftcum from Japan]. 

VEkdoorn, Fr. (Edited by). Chronica Botanica. Leiden, Netherlands, 193.5. 
Vol. I. 447 pp., 85 portraits, 93 figs. 

[This first volume of this * Annual Record of Pure and Applied Botany dated 
April, 1935, is edited and provisionally published by Dr. Fr. \"erdoom in col¬ 
laboration with an advisory board and numerous assistant and corresponding 
editors, also with associate editors Messrs. Alan R. Gemmell, J. G. Verdoorn- 
Hunik, and H. Hirsch. 

* Chronica Botanica' is at the same time a new year-book, directory and re¬ 
gister devoted to all branches of plant science. 
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The volume comraeucevS with an article on ‘ Internattonal cooperation among 
botanists written by Dr. 1 $. D. Merrill, Director of the New York Botanic 
Garden, and ends thus:— 

‘ The « Chronica Botanica» as conceived covers a field not hitherto preempted, 
conflicts with no established periodical, supplements those already in existence, 
and should, by its very nature, encourage the spirit of international codpera- 
tion, a spirit characteristic of this our science, of which we, as botanists 
reprcvsenting all natioas, are mdividually and collectively proud. * 

An almanac follows, giving past and future events (January, i935-April, 1936), 
A special section treats in detail the forthcoming Sixth International Bota¬ 
nical Congress (Amsterdam, 2-7 September, 1935). 

Considerable space (pp. 41-75) is also devoted to other congresses which have 
already taken place or will be held in 1935: to the past and future activities 
of the international and important associations, commissions, federations, 
istitutions, etc., which are more or less connected with pure and applied bo¬ 
tany and the allied sciences. 

The longest section (pp. 76-334) is that entitled ‘ Review of all branches of 
plant science during 1934 ' which gives all the scientific and j)ersonal news 
collected up to the end of January, 1935 and is an exhaustive and up-to-date 
address list of all institutions and societies. Countries and place-names are 
arranged in alphabetic order. 

A section entitles ‘ Correspondence (betters to the liditor and Queries)' con¬ 
tains subjects of general interest. 

This is followed by: a list of new periodicals, new atid changed addresvses 
(pp. 345-37H), editorial notes, a special supplement ( L a n j o u w , Uit- 
t i e n , and R a m a e r : A short illustnated history of botany in the Ne¬ 
therlands), small cla.ssified advertisementf^ (plants, books, a]>|K>intiucnts, 
instruments, miscellaneous), a general advertiser, an index of plant names 
and ])lant parasites, and index of persons. 

It is superfluous to add that a large ])art of the volume is devoted to estab¬ 
lishments and specialists in various parts of the world engaged on the study 
of plant patholog}^]. 

Vooriieks, R. K, Histological studies of a seedling disease of coni caused 
by Gibberella moniliformis. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, 
D. C., 1934, 49 * No* II* PP- 1009-1015, pis. i-io. Literature cited 

p. 1015. 

Vot)TE, A. D. Twee beschadigers van jonge mangga-loten: I de manggalotboorder 
(Chlumetia transversa Wlk.). II de plompe manggarups (Bombotelia jaco- 
satrix Gn.). Landbouw, Buitenzorg 1934, ^ jaarg. (1934/35), no 7, biz. 
255-271, pi. I-II. Literatuur, biz. 270. 

[Ill Dutch, with the title and summary in English:— ' Two minor pests of 
young mango shoots (Chlumetia transversa and Bombotelia ^acosatrix) 

Wahe, Bruno. Erfahrungen fiber die San Jos6-Schildlaus. Nachrichtenhlatt fur 
den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1935, 15. Jahrg., Nr. 4, S. 40; 
Nr. 5, S. 47-48. 

[A spidiotus perniciosus ]. 

Waeker, j. C., and Beank, L. M. Pusarium-resistaiit Danish Balhiead cabbage. 
Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1934, Vol. 49, No. ii, 
pp. 983-9S9* fig- I. 

[Fusarium congliftinans]. 
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Wardi^aw, C. W. Diseases of the banana and of the Manila hemp plant. Dondon, 
Macmillan and Co., Wd., i 935 » XII 4-615 pp., 295 figs., i pi. Uterature on 
banana diseases, pp. 575-602. 

[The object of this volume is to give to students, scientific investigators and 
practical farmers as complete a description as possible of the present state of 
knowledge relative to diseases attacking the banana (Musa spp.) in various 
countries also Manila hemp or abaca (M. textilts). 

In this way are reviewed the numerous fungus, bacteriological, physiological 
and vims diseases attacking the various parts of these plants; general informa¬ 
tion is given on each disease, the internal and external characteristics they 
produced are described, conditions favourable to their development and the 
most suitable means of prevention and control. 

As might have been supposed the greatest amount of space is given to those 
diseases which are of major importance from the practical standpoint thus, 
for example four chapters (pp. 14-131) are devoted to banana wilt (Panama 
disease) and wilt disease of the Manila hemp plant (Fiisanum cuhcnse)\ five 
(pp. 23r-2S4) to diseases of bananas while still on the plant (pp 3^^5-535), 
and seven to divSeases of fmits after gathering and during vStorage. 

In an apjieudix is given a systematic and useful list of bacteria and fungi, 
both parasites and saprojihytes, observed on Musa spp. (pp. 547-555)!. 

Wew^mann, P'. L. Dissemination of southern celery-mosaic virus on vegetable crops 
in P'lorida. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1935, Vol. 25, No. 3, pp. 289-308, 
figs. 1-6. Literature cited, p. 308. 

WKhiyMANN, P. L. The host range of the southern celery as mosaic virus. Phyto¬ 
pathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1935, Vol. 25, No. 4, pp. 377-404. Literature 
cited, p, 404. 

Wenzi,, Hans. Beobachtungen fiber die Anfalligkeit von Birnensorten gegen 
die Weissfleckenkrankheit (Mycosphaerella sentina). Zeitschrift fur Pfian- 
zenkrankheiten (Pflanzenpathologte) und Pfianzenschutz, Stuttgart 1935, 45 * 
Bd., Heft 6/7, S. 305-316. Schriftenverzeichnis, S. 315-316. 

Wiesmann, K. Untersuchungen fiber die Bedeutung der Ascosporen (Wintersporen) 
mid dor Kouidien an den schorfigen Trieben fiir die pnt.stehung der Priniar- 
infektionen des Apfelschorfpilzes Fusieladium dendriticum. Landwirtschaf- 
niches Jahrbuch der Schweiz, Bern 1935, 49. Jahrg., Heft 2, S. 147-175, Fig. 1-9. 
Zitierte Literatur, S. 174-175. 

[With a summary also in FrenchJ. 

WiEHEEM, A. F. Studien fiber die Bedeutung der Lipoide, insbesondere 
Phosphatide, ffir die P'rostresistenz der Pflanzen. Phytopathologtsche Zett- 
schrift, Berlin 1935, Bd. VIII, Heft 3, S. 225-236. Literatur, S. 236. 

WoeeENWEBER, H. W. Alpenveilchen-(Zyklanien-) Welke, eine Krankheit pilz- 
licher Natur. Nachrichtenblatt fiir den Deutschen Pfianzenschutzdienst, Berlin 
1935. 15 - Jahrg., Nr. 4, S. 38-39, Abb. 1-2. 

[Wilt of Cyclamen persicum caused by Fusarium oxy spar urn var. aurantiacum. 
On the plants attacked F. solani, Cylindrocarpon radincola, Nectria riibi, 
N. septomyxa, and Gloeosporium fructigenum have also been observed]. 

Zw6i,fer, W. Die Temperaturabhangigkeit der Fntwicklung der Noime (Lyman- 
tria monacha L.) nnd ihre bevolkerungswissenschaftliche Auswertung. Zeit¬ 
schrift fiir angewandte Entomologie, Berlin 1934, XXI, Heft 3, S. 333-384, 
Abb. 1-18. Literatur, S. 383-384. 



NOTES 


The Fourth International Vine and Wine Congress. — This Congress will take 
place at Lausanne, Switzerland from 26 to 31 August* 1935 and will discuss, inter odia^ 
the control of diseases and pests of the vine. 

Sanitary Protection of the Coffee Tree and its Product in the Republic of Columbia. 

— The National Federation of Coffee Planters of Colombia, Bogota, has established 
in its Central Experiment Station, Esperanza, department of Cundinamarca, a special 
service of sanitary protectic u for the coffee tree and its product by means of the P^nto- 
mological and Phytopathological Sections, both of these Sections being in charge of 
experts specialised in such subje 'is 


Prof Ai^ESSANDRO Brizi, Segreta.no generate delVIstituto, Direitore responsabile. 



INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN 
OF PLANT PROTECTION 


DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Angola: Locust Movements (Nomadacris septemfasciata and Locusta mi- 
gratoria migratoricides) (i). 

During the month of January, the control was carried out in all parts 

of the Colony. From information received it appears that the during the month 
a total was destroyed of 71.T76 kg of egg-pods, lyp.otu^ kg of hoppers and 22(S.C)2() 
kg of adults. This control was particularly active in the provinces of Benguela, 
Huila and lyuanda. In addition to the above, 217 hop]>ei liaiids have been des¬ 
troyed. 

No information is available on the districts oi Congo, Ib'e, and Quanza v^nl. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

The locust control has continued actively throughout the Colony. During 
the month of February, 1935 a total of 329.948 kg. of egg-pods, 307.446 kg. of 
hoppers and 320.825 kg. of adults have been destroyed also 865 ho])per bands. 
This control has been particularly intemse in the provinces of Bi^, Huila, Bengiiela 
and Malange. The material employed in this campaign was as follow s (in tons):- 
sodium arsenite, 75.5: sprayers ' Tipo Mixto 1300; ‘Barlow' dusting ap¬ 
paratus, too; galvanised iron barriers, 10.000; flame throwers, 32; S])rayers 
‘ Hypolito', 108. 

Argentine Republic; New Studies on the ‘ Lepra Explosiva ’ of the Orange {2). 

The ' Direccidn de vSanidad Vegetal ’ of the Ministrv of Agriculture ol 
the Argentine Republic has informed the ‘ vSuperioridad ' on the work carried 
out by the Agronomical FCugineer, Mr. Alfredo M. Offermann in the Phyto- 
pathological Laboratory of Bella Vista, province of Corrientes on the disease' 
commonly known as ‘ lepra explosiva considered the most serious disordei 
of citrus growing in that province. 


♦ Under this and the next heading the countries arc ananged in Freiidi alpUalK'ln al older, 
(x) Communication from Mr. Jorge de Barros Kodriguks Queiroz, \«ionoTny Ivu^iiieet 
attached to the lyocust Control Service, Luanda, Irausuiilted to the Institute hy the (iovernmcnl 
General of the Colony. 

( 3 ) Conimtuiication from the official corres])oudent of the Institute, Mr. Juan B. Marchiona^j ro, 
Agronomical Engineer, Director of the * Sanidad Vegetal Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos .Vires, 
Argentine Republic. 


Mon. S- Ins,h 
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The disease has been attributed in the Argentine Republic to the action 
of Amylirosa aurantiorum Speg., while in other parts of the world (the United 
States of America) it is attributed to another fungus, Clado$i>onum herbarum 
(Pers.) Uk. var, citricolum Fawcett. The work carried out in the Laboratory 
at Bella Vista shows that there is no mycelium in the tissues corresponding 
to the undeveloped spots, and that the isolated microflora which appear after¬ 
wards is constituted by ordinary organisms or parasites which have nothing 
to do with the agent causing ' lepra explosiva \ 

The study of the symptoms of the disease, the form of propagation and 
otlier characteristics, has given reason for thinking it may be ^a virus disease. 
The pOvSsibility that ‘ lepra explosiva ' was of physiological origin, has been 
rejected since the disease has been artificially reproduced by inoculation with 
the sap expressed from a diseased plant. 

The lesions observed in the organs attacked have been followed throughout 
all the development, especially as manifested on the twigs, leaves and fruit. 
The first symptoms of the disease are almost always unobserved as these are only 
manifested by slight circular or oval protuberances or swellings chiefly localised on 
the annual shoots or shots more than three months old. These swellings are green to 
begin with and only change colour with growth, being then very easily distinguished; 
their size may l)e between 4 and 12 mm. When about 4 mm. in diameter they 
resemble raised disks which begin to show a depression in the centre as the size of 
spot the increases. A greenish ring forms on the bark the centre of which turns 
yellow; later with the diminution in the flow of saj), the part which corresponds 
with the ring dries up first and at the same time begins to turn into a cork¬ 
like sub.stance of a reddish cinnamon colour. When the diminution of the sap is 
very pronounced on account of drought, etc., and occurs before the formation 
of the ring, the whole disk dries up and takes on the above mentioned colour. 

The studies on the form in which infection is produced show that on the 
twigs and shoots attacked by ‘ lepra * it is especially active in humid surround¬ 
ings. Following heav)^ rains, the watery marks typical of the disease, were 
also observed on the leaves. Once attacked the leaf falls prematurely though 
previously the substances contained in the leaf concentrate in the region of the 
bud protected by the leaf stalk; simultaneously with the concentration of the 
substances the disease appears in the region adjacent to the bud and forms here 
a new tyjhcal mark on the twigs. It is easy to understand how by grafting 
this bud a infected tree is obtained. Sometimes it occurs that the infection 
which covers the branch does not reach the leaf, but attacks some other part, 
such as the shoots where the characteristic lesions appear. 

Observations were also made on the effect of ' lepra explosiva ' on plants 
and two common forms were determined, a chronic form, which is the most 
frequent and does not kill the plant, but maintains it in a state of extreme 
debility; and an aggravated form which kills the plant within 2 to 5 years. 

The damage caused by * lepra explosiva ' varies; at first the twigs, and 
principally the shoots, dry up, the leaves attacked fall easily and the fruit 
deteriorates when it does not actually fall. The disease also acts as a channel 
for all classes of destructive agents among others Colletotrichum gloeosporioides. 
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Finally, studies have been made on methods of control, according to two 
systems: external and internal treatment. With the external method (applica¬ 
tion of Bordeau mixture with oil emulsion, removal of branches attacked, etc.), 
a favourable reaction has been observed in the subjects treated though not com¬ 
pletely liberated from the infection. With internal treatment (injections of 
various solutions of mercury bichloride, iodine, crystal violet, etc., in small 
doses), greater hopes have been raised. While these vstudies are taking place, 
among the means of control to be adopted in addition to those already in 
use (spraying with Bordeau mixture and oil emulsions, priming, etc.), it is of 
primary importance when establishing new plantations to take care that the 
plants do not come from trees attacked })y the disease and, above all, to take 
special care tliat buds for grafting are taken from plants completely free from 
‘ lepra explosiva ’. 


Brazil : Some New Diseases Observed in the State of Minas Geraes 
in 1934 (I). 


Averrhoa carumbolu 
Beta vul^uris 
Bmssiat alerucca capitata 
Chrysanthemum sp, 

('offea arahica 

i'iirus sp. 


( ucnmis mclo 

Diant hits sp. 

Dioscorca (data 
(irodeiia sp. 

Cossypium sp. 

Holcus sp. 

Ipomoea batatas 
Lupinus polyphyllus 
Lycopersicum esculent it m 

Manihot utilissima 

Nigella sp. 


Collet at richum ^loetfsporiotdes Pciiz. 

Heterodcra radtacola Greeff 
Aliernana brasstcac Sacc. 

Oidium sp. 

Corticium kolero^a (Cke) v. H()hn. Destroyed a 
nursery bed of lo.ooo seedlings at Herval. 
Sphaceloma fawcettii var. viscosa Jenkins. At 
Jacutinga on sweet orange fruit, var. Bahia. 
Iv e p r o s e - Cause obscure. On fruit of s^^eet 
orange trees at Juiz de h'ora. 

Colletotnchum la^cnanum (Pass.) h',. cS: li. 
Cercospora citrulUna Cke 
Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. 

Cercospora dioscorcae & M. 

Sclerotium rolfsii vSacc. 

Cercospora ^ossypina Cke. 

Puccini a purpurea Cke. 

Pythium sp. 

Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. 

Rhizoctonia solant Kiilin. Causes fiuit lot in iain> 
weather. 

Diplodia cacaoicola P. Heiin. Attacks the foot of 
plant and comestible roots. 

Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. 


(i) Communication from .Mr. Aliiekt S. Mullkk, erolotisor ot Phylopatlnjlogy, Higher Sdux)! 
ot Agriculture and Veterinary Science, State of Minas ilciacs, I’^ivosa, iransmittcd to the Intel na¬ 
tional Institute of Agriculture uy Mr. J. C. Brlo lasnoA, Director of the above tncnliotuHi School. 
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Perbca americana 

Pyrus malus 
Raphamis sattvus 
Saccharum offictnamm 


Solarium melon^cna 
Zca mavs 


Sphaceloma perscae Jenkins. On plants in nursery 
from seeds from Ivimeira, Sao Paulo, 
Oidium sp. 

Peronospora paraisiiica (Pers.) de By. 

Frost blocth ~ Worst on POJ 2725. 

Chlorotic blotch - Worst on POJ 2714. Associated 
with Fusarium momhforme Sheld. 

Phomopsts vexans (vS. & S.) Harter. 

Cercospora sp. 


Eritrea: Locusts (i). 

During the months of May and June, 1935, no locusts have been reported in 
the Colony, 


India: New Plants Diseases Recorded in 1934 ( 2 ). 

Pttvsa (Reported by the Imperial Mycologist, Iiiijieiial Institute 
of Agricultural Research, Pusa). 

Saccharum officinarum 
Eletfaria cardamomum 

Raplianm sativus 
Zea mays 

Merremia cmarginata 
Castaneu vulf^uris 

Glydne hispid a 
Crotalaria juncca 
Jasminum angustifolium 
Vitis vinifera 

Madras (Reported by Mr. S. S u n d a r a r a m a 11 A v 1 (Toverninent 
Mycologist, Coimbatore). 

Eleffarta cardamomum Mosaic of cardanioiii. Propagation through seed 

is recommended as the most effective method 
of control. 


Helminthosponuni sj). causing foot-rot of seedlings. 
Stinking rot caused b\ Phvllostnta sp and Sphae 
rella sp. (leaf-spot). 

Rhizoctonia solan 1 . 

Rhizoctonia batatuola. 

Sclerotinia sclerohoru m 
Fusarium sp. 

Cystopus Candidas (Pers) Lev. 


/ 




On fruits 


Endothia sp. 

Sclerotium sp. 

Cercospora sp. ^ 

Cercospora sp. Leaf-s])ot 
Cercospora sp. ’ 

Diplodia sp., leaf-spot. 


(1) Communication from tiic olficlal correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Rolando tliTlDoxTi, 
Chief of the Agricultural Bureau of Eritrea, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 

(2) Commmiication irom the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. J. D. (»alLoway, 
M. A., Imperial Mycologist, Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, Pusa, Bihar, Imdia. 



Oryza sattva 


Ntcohana fabacum 
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Fusanum month forme var ma'jm causes foot-rot 
vSeed treated with mercury dusts is recom¬ 
mended. 

Pyihtum aphamdermaium causes damping-off of 
seedlings in the iiurserN The use of raised 
beds (where water does not stagnate) and 
treating the surface of the beds bv burning 
trash on them have been found efTtctne 


United Provinces (Reported b> Mr P K Dev, Plant Pathologist Cxwn 
pore) 


Arachi^ hypogaea 
Inga dulcts 
Ltnum iisitah^stmum 
Saccharum o^ianarum 


Fusaftum sp , wilt 
ColUtotrtchum sp , leaf spot 
(hdtum sp 

Rhizoctoma sp bacterial top lot 


United Piovnues (Reported by Dr J H Mi t ter Universilv of Allaha- 
l)ad Allahabad) 


^olanum fiilhrosum 
P'Snts mahis 
Ms mu sops h xenuha 
Mimosa ru hi caul is 
Dcittzia staminca 
Poumi panuula'a 
Dallh gia sispo 
Pi nstf oph hu alv( ulata 
/i \phus rotundifoha 


Fusarinm xifidt (/ solam \ar ntidium Wi ) 

I usarium mnnilifonm Sheldon 

I Womv(IS giutilis vS\d 

Raventha incnna Svd 

Aendmm tandonu Mitter 

Diaportbt miitiriana S>d 

(ircospora sisoo Svd 

(ircosponlla perisfiophis Svd 

Mittinclla zizvphina Svd 


Cential Provinces (Reported by Mr J F D a s t u r , Mvxologist Nagpur) 


PipL) bitU 

\ 


( liras sp 


Arachis hypogaea 


Pyihtum ptpcriftum Dast n sp 

Phytophthofa parasitica var pxpaina Dast nov’' 
var 

Sphatdoma faucetk Jenkins scab Spra\iiig with 
Boideaux mixture has been found cttective 

Pseudomonas atn Hasse canker Can be con 
trolled b> spiavmgs with Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture 

Greasy spot, a * Black melanose a phvsiologi 
cal disease 

Cercospora pirsonata (B and C ) R and T? 

Cercospora araihidtiola Hon 

Both can be conttolled bv spra> mg w ith Bordeaux 
mixture or Bouisol 


♦ Mon 8 Ingl. 
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Burma (Reported by Mr. U. Thet Su, Mycologist, Mandalay). 


Saccharum offlcinarum 
Aleurites fordii 
Brassica oleracea 
Triticum. vulgare 
Borassus flahelUfer 
Trigonella foenum-graecum 
Citrus aurantium 
Areca catechu 
Hordeum vulgare 


Coriandrum sativum 
Mangifera indica 

Sesamum indicum 


Cercospora kopkei Krug. 

Diplodia theohromae Pat. 

Alternaria circinans Bolle. 

Septoria sp. 

Thielaviopsis paradoxa v. Hohn. 
Cercospora traversiana Sacc. 

Penicillium ttahcum Weh. 

Thielaviopsis sp. 

Helminthosporium teres Sacc. 
Helminthosporium sativum P. K. and B. 
Puccinia graminis Pers. 

Ery^iphe polygoni D. C. (Oidial stage). 
Oidium ervsiphoides Fr. 

Dothiorella sp. 

Phoma sp. 


Punjab (Reported by R. S. J a i C li a n d L u t h r a , Professor of Botany, 
Agricultural College, Lyallpur). 

Pennisetum typhoideum Stnga sp. - a root parasite. 

Medic ago sattva Cuscuta plant flora, dodder. 

Mangifera indica Gloeosporium sp. 


Bengal (Reported by the Rconomic Botanist, Dacca). 

Nicotiana tabacum Sclerotium rolfsii, 

Arachis hypogaea Rhizoctonia sp. 

Sclerotium rolfsii, 

Saccharum offianarum Pokkali-bong caused by Fusarium sp. 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1935 ( 1 ). 

The locust position has remained quiet throughout April, 1935. 

The only species recorded is the Red Locust (Nomadacns septemfasciata, Serv.). 
The first adults of the new generation were reported on the 9th of the month in 
the Gwelo district, and another swarm was recorded in Salisbury district on the 
12th. A few other swarms have since been reported in various districts, making 
a total of about nine swarms. Most of these are stated to be of large size. In¬ 
formation in regard to direction of flight has mostly been lacking. Probably the 
swarms have not as yet taken any particular direction. 


(i) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, 
F. R. S., Chief Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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Specimens, which had died from Empusa, have been received on two instances 
from the Mazoe district. In one case the whole swarm is stated to have settled and 
failed to rise again. 

The appearance of adults of the new generation is much later than in 1934, 
when newly matured fliers were reported as early as February 24th. It would 
appear that only the later hatchings have matured, due possibly to subsidence 
of Empusa activity with the dry period, which commenced about the end of the 
first week in February. 


« * 

Red ly o c u s t . Nomadacris scptemfusciata. A few swarms of the Red 
lyOCU.st have been reported in different parts of the Colony during May, 1935 
but most of these are stated to have been of large size. 

Swarms which probably f)riginated in Portuguese TCast Africa have been 
haunting the region of the eastern border in the southern uplands of the Mel- 
setter district penetrating at times as far west as the Sabi River Vallevf Other 
districts involved include botnagundi, Inyanga, Marandellas, Owanda, Mazoe, 
Darwin, Hartley and Chibi. 

No reports of disease amongst locusts have been received and swarms exa¬ 
mined personally in the Melsettcr district apjieared to be quite healthy, in spite 
of unusually humid weather for the time of year. 

A small band of hoppers was reported in the bomagundi district as late 
as the 3rd. 

The position generally is, therefore, comparatively quiet but, if favourable 
weather conditions occur next spring, there are obviously sufficient numbers of 
the Red bocust in the swarm phase in this Colony and adjacent territory to 
initiate another period of increase, and the outlook at present must be regarded 
as uncertain. 

Brown bocust, Locustana pardalina. Several reports have described 
the locust swarms .seen as ‘ brown ' but no specimens so described have been 
received at Headquarters. The districts in reference have also been remote 
from the western border and it appears improbable that any swarms of the 
real Brown bocust have as yet invaded the Colony. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany (Schaumburg-Lippe). — The Decree of 22 May, 1935, relative 
to the public establishments for seed disinfection, prescribes measures analogous 
to those already adopted for the department of Hanover [see this Bulletin, I 935 » 
No. 7, p. 1571* [Amtliche Pfianzemchutzhestimmnni^en, Berlin, i. Juni 1935» 
Bd. VIT, Nr. 6, S. 94). 
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, Argentine Republic. — The Decree No. 49.5131 of 8 October,, 1934, 
modifies the Decree No. 30.362 of 28 October, 1933, concerning the quantity of 
barriers that may be delivered on loan free of charge to the agricultural syndicates 
established for the collective control of* the South Anlerican' locust \Schisiocerca 
para^ensis]. (Boletin Ofvcial- de la RepiXblica Argentina, Buenos Aires, 28 de enero 
de 1935, ano Xlylll, ntim. 12.187, pag. 1075). ‘ ► 

By Decree No. 55.058 of iq January, 1935 the Decree No. 45.741 
of 21 July, 1934 (see this Bulletin, 1934, No. 12, p. 276] is effective on and 
after 15 September, 1934. {Ibid,, 9 de mayo de 1935, niim* 12.267, pdg. 280). 

^ Austria. — By Ministerial Decree No. .58 (undated) autority is given, 
until further orders, to import, by railway, potatoes coming from the following, 
countries which are recognised as being free from wart disease {Synchytrium 
endobioticum]: — Egypt, Italy, Yugoslavia, Malta, Cyprus, Spain, Hungary. 
(Bundesge^eizblatt fur den Bundeataat O'iferreich, Wien, 21. Februar 1935, Jahrg., 
I 935 » 17* Stiick, S. 108). ' * 

Denmark. — The Decrees No. 31, 32 and 34, also the Regulation No. 33, 
dated 22 February, 1935, apply to the importation of plants, parts of plants and 
, potatoes and the sanitary inspection over the importation of the latter. The 
above plant products should be, free from wart disease (Synchytrium endohioti- 
cum), eelworm (Heterodera rosiochicnsis), and Colorado beetle [Doryphora \Le- 
ptinotarsa] decemlineata), (Lovtidenden A,, Kobenhavn, 2. Marts 1935, Nr. 3, 
sid. 31-42). 

Eritrea. — By Decree of the High Commissioner for the East African 
Colonies No. 7144, dated 13 April, 1935. the introduction into and tran.sit through 
Eritrea ,of plants, parts of plants and bunches of bananas is prohibited. This 
prohibition doe^ not apply to bunqhes originating from Italian Somaliland. (Bol- 
lettino Vfficiale del Governo deWEritrea, Asmara, 30 aprile 1935, anno XEIV, 
n. 8, p. T08). 

United States of America. — Amendment No. i to revised rules aind 
regulation^ supplemental to Notice of Quarantine No. 63" on account of tli^ 
white pine blister rust \Cronartium ribicola], approved on 9 March and effective 
on *15 March, 1935, .adds .Minnesota to the States which have legally established 
blister rust control areas. A control-area permit is therefore now required 
before shipping currant and gooseberry plants [Ribcs spp,]' to Minne.s6ta. (l/ni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Entomology and Plant Qua¬ 
rantine. Modification of White Pine Blister Rust Quarantine Regulations, Wash- 
» ington, 1935, 2 pp.>. 

Finland. — By the Eaw,No. 53 of 25 January, 1935, the Law bf 5 June, 
,X925, concerning the protection of plants, Jias been, modified. (Finlands forfatU 
niHgssamling, Helsingfors, 28 januari 1935, N:o 47-61, sid. 161). 
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The Decree No. 71 of 8 February, 1935, concerns the capture of the 
musk' rat [Fibir zihethicus], {Ibid.', ii februari 1935, N:o 86-72, sid. 211)'. 

* ' ' * . 

France* — A Ministerial Decree of 29 April, 1935, provides for the exaction 
of ^ inspection tax for certain im^jorts subject io, phytopathological control 
(Minist^re de TAgriculture. Direction de rAgriciilture. • Bulletin de VOffice 
de Renseignements Agricoles, Paris, i®** mai 1935, annee 1935, n" q. p. 196). 

By Ministerial Decree of 29 April, 1935 ^ Commission is instituted 
at the Cereal Service of the Ministry of Agriculture for the purpose of 
studying suitable measures for the protection of reserve stocks against damage 
causeil by rodents and insects. {Ibid., 15 mai 1935, 11° 10, p. 207). 

The Ministerial Decree of 10 May, 1935, contains regulations for con¬ 
signments of potatoes of the new harvest gathered in areas infested by the Colo¬ 
rado beetle [Leptinotarsa decemlincata] and in protected areas and destined for 
uninfested regions in France or departments over-seas, colonies and protectorats, 
during the period from 15 May to 25 September. 

Conditions are also established under which consigments of tubers from the 
previous year may be sent to regions uninfested by the Colorado beetle. 

This Ministerial Decree is acconTf)anied by model authorisations for consign*- 
ment to be issued, as the case may be, by the president of the syndicate for the 
protection of crops against pests, or by the president of the syndicate of potato 
merchants, {Ibid., 15 mai 1933, n<> 10, p. 210-211). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 15 May, 1935 modifying the Minis¬ 
terial Decree of 13 April 1934 [see this Bulletin, 1934, P- ^29] control may 

be exercised over seed potatoes cultivated by farmers who are members of an 
agricultural syndicate legally constituted for the purpose of sanitary selection 
on the spot, the statutes of which have been previously approved by the Ad¬ 
ministration and which was given proofs that the said farmers liave, for at least 
5 years, successfully practised the genealogical selection of potatoes utilising seeds 
from genealogical selection produced bV the syndicate. 

The present Ministerial Decree is followed by the technical regulation dated 
13 April, X934 this Bulletin, 1934. No. 6. p. nioditied, and relative 

to requests for admission to offidal control to registration of cultivations admitted^ 
to control, and to technical instructions for this control. {Ibid.,, 1“’’ juin I 935 » 
n® II, p. 243-245). 

According to Article 3 of the trade and navigation treaty between 
the French Republic and the Kingdom of the Netherlands, published and 
brought provisionally into force by Decree of 29 May, 1935, the high contracting 
parties engage to in no way hinder the exchange of merchandise either by 
prohibitions or restrictions on importation or exportation. Exceptions, however, 
may be made for reasons of sanitary policy with a view to assuring,, inter alia, 



the protection of plants against diseavses or parasites and in as much as these 
prohibitions or restrictions are at the same time applicable to all other countries 
in similar circumstances. {Ibid,^ p. 239-243). 

Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 5 April, 1935, the control of the oriental 
peach moth {Cydia [Laspeyresia] molesta) has been made compulsory in the pro¬ 
vinces of Ravenna and Forli, the same measures to be applied as already adopted 
for other provinces by the Ministerial Decree of 12 P'ebruary, 1935, [see this 
Bulletin, 1935, No. 5, p. 115]. {BollctHno Uffictalc del Mimsiero dclVA^ficoltura 
e delle Foreste, Roma, 21 aprile 1935, anno VII, n. 12, pp. 1792-1793). 

By two Ministerial Decrees of 6 April, 1935, and by virtue of Article 17 
of the Daw No. 987 of 18 June, 1931 containing measures for the defence of 
cultivated plants and agricultural products against adverse conditions, and for 
the organisation of services relative thereto [see this 1931, No. 9, p. 166), 

compulsory Syndicates for the improvement and development of fruit-growing 
in the provinces of Padua and Venice have been established. 

The annual contribution payable by each member of the vSynclicate cannot 
exceed 10 centesinii per fruit tree in bearing. [Ibid , pp. 1794-1796). 

By another Ministerial Decree of the same date, and by virtue of the 
Royal Decree-Daw No. 1754 of 12 August, 1927 containing measures for the 
development of olive-growing, also the Daw No 987 of 18 June, 1931, a com¬ 
pulsory Syndicate for the improvement and development of olive-growing has 
been established in the province of Catanzaro. 

The contribution payable by each member of the Syndicate cannot exceed 
10 centesimi per olive tree in bearing, (Ibid , i)p. 1798-1799). 

By Ministerial Decree of 9 May, 1935, in the commune of Irgoli di 
Galtelli, province of Nuoro, the wild boar is included for the time being 
among noxious animals to the extent that the numbeis may be reduced by means 
of two drives carried out according to established methods (Gazzetta Ufficiale 
del Regno d*Italia, Roma, 15 maggio 1935, anno 76*^, n. 114, p. 2270). 

The Ministerial Decree of 4 May, 1935, modifying the special, 
technical regulations on the exportation of peaches, establislies, mte) alia that 
it is prohibited to despatch rotten fruit or fruit attacked by the ‘ mal della 
scatola' discernible from the outside. (Ibid , 29 maggio 1933, n. 126, 
pp. 2624-2628, 4 figg.). 

By Ministerial Decree of 15 May, 1935, a competition, based 
on qualifications and tests, has been organised for the obtaining of 8 bursaries 
for continuation studies in Plant Pathology and Agricultural Entomology at 
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the Royal Institutes for research and experimentation in Phytopathology or 
also at the Royal Observatories for plant diseases. [Ihid., 27 maggio 1935, 
n. 124, p. 2556). 

By Ministerial Decree of 16 May, 1935, and by virtue of the Royal 
Decree-Daw No. 1754 of 12 August, 1927 containing measures for the develop¬ 
ment of olive-growing, also the Law No. 987 of 18 June, 1931 a compulsory 
Syndicate for improving and developing olive growing has been established in 
the province of Siracusa. 

The contribution payable by each member of the Syndicate cannot exceed lo 
centesimi per olive tree in bearing. {Bollettino Uficiale del Ministero delVAgricoU 
tura e delle Foreste, Roma, giugno 1935, anno VII, n. 16, pp. 2481-2482). 

By Ministerial Decree of 17 June, 1935, the control of the olive 
fly [Dacus oleae] by means of arsenical spraying has been made compulsor>’ in 
the province of Livorno. 

The compulsory Syndicate for the improvement and development of olive¬ 
growing in the said province is entrusted with the organisation and supervision 
of the control which should be carried out by and at the ex])ense of owners or olive 
groves existing in that region. In addition, the vSyndicate will carry out these 
operations at the expense of contraveners or defaulters. {Pagine Agricole, Li¬ 
vorno, giugno e luglio 1935, anno XIX, nn. 6 e 7, p. 19). 

A Ministerial Decree of 12 July, 1935, established the rules to be 
follow^ed, from the phytosanitary view* point, for the temporary importation from 
abroad of potatoes exclusively intended for ])laiiting for the season 1935-1936. 
[Gazzetta Uificiale del Regno d'Italia, Roma, 15 lui^lio 1935, anno n. 163, 
PP* 3559 - 35 bi). 

Morocco (French Zone). — By Vizirial Decree of 20 May, 1933 (26 safar 
1354), the Vizirial Decree of 20 September 1927 {23 rebia 1 1346) regulating 
the importation of cotton seed into Morocco and establishing the sanitary control 
of cotton-growing, is repealed. (Empire Cheritien. Protectorat de la Republique 
fran9aise au Maroc. Bulletin Officiel, Rabat, 21 juin 1935, NXIV*" annee, n^ 1182, 
p. 680). 

Peru. — By ‘ resoluddn ' of 14 February, 1935, the valleys of Locumba, 
Cinto and Ilabaya in the department of Tacna and the valley of Moquegua are 
declared infeisted by grape phylloxera [Phylloxera vastatrix). In consequence, 
it is prohibifed, in these valleys, to extract vine plants and cuttings intended for 
any other part of the Republic, It is also prohibited to transport vine plants 
and cuttings from infested zones to non-infested zones of the same valley except 
by the means that are adopted with regard to the reconstitution of vineyards. 
This prohibition is extended to any plant which grows between the infested 
zones. The vines attacked by grape phylloxera in the valleys of Locumba, 
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Cinto and Ilabaya should be completely destroyed in accordance with the regu¬ 
lation relative to this matter. The Chief of the Kntomological Department 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station of ‘ I^a Molina * and the Chief of the 
Viticultural and Oenological Section of the National School of Agriculture and 
Veterinary Science have been charged with visiting the valleys of Locumba, 
Tacna and Moquegua, to ascertain the presence or absence of grape phylloxera 
in Tacna, to study the extent of the infestation in the valleys of the province 
of Ivocumba and to present a scheme for reconstitution and protection of vine¬ 
yards in l/ocuniba and Moquegua, also Tacna, if these prove to be infested, 
(El Peruano, Dima, 20 de abril de 1935, ano 95, tomo I, trimestre II, no 85, 
339 )‘ 

The presence of * arrebiatado ' (Dystlenus rufi(ollts) and * gorgojo 
de la chupadera ' ((xa^teroccrcode^ f^ossvpii) in the valley of Pitira having been 
ascertained, it is prohibited, b\ * resolucion * of 8 March, l()35, to cultivate 
cotton shoots in the whole of this valley With the object of obtaining a 
fallow^ period - completely free from cotton plants growers should destrov, 
in the valley of Piura, all cotton plants by .extracting and burning the roots 
before 31 December of each year. The jiresence of cotton x^lants of the varietv 
' Pafs ' in also prohibited in the valley of Piura (Ibid , 24 de abril de 1935, 
No. 88, pAg. 352). 

The Resolution of 23 Match, 1935,' establishes that the Supreme 
Resolution of 15 January, 1931 declaring the valley of Mo<|uegua a zone 
free from fruit fly (Anastrepha sp ) remains in force and consequently in all 
Its effects (La Vida Agricola, Dima, mayo de 1935, vol XIX, no. 138, ])«igs 

371 y 372) 

The Resolution of 12 April, 1935, approves the regulation of the Su¬ 
preme Resolution No. 41 of 8 Match, 1935 containing rules foi cultivating 
cotton in the valley of Piura in relation to the pests ‘ ariebiatado ' (I)ysdercus 
ruficollis) and ‘ gorgojo de la chupadera ' (Gasterocercodeb gobsypti) (Ibid , 
pdgs 3^^8-369). 


Sweden, — The Royal Decree No. 127 of 26 April, 1935, contain*^ niea 
sures concerning the eradication of barberry bushes (Berbens) on certain land. 
(Svensk Lorfattningsbamling, Stockholm den 27 april 1935, Nr 127, sid. 277- 
278). 

U. S. S. R. — By Verbal Note of the People’s Commissary for Foreign 
Affairs, dated 7 April, 1935, concerning the prevention of the introduction of 
plant diseases and pests, the importation of citrus fruits (oranges, mandarines, 
and lemons) by the ports on the Black Sea is prohibited. {Deutsches Handels- 
Archtv, Berlin, i. Juli 1935, 89. Jahrg, i. Juliheft, S 2214). 
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pp. 1220-1222, 2 figs. 

[Solanum rostratum’]. 

CeauSEN, Curtis P. lAsect parasites and predators of insect pests. United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, Circular No, 346, Washington, 1). C , J935, 21 pp., 15 
figs. 

Clayton, E. K., and Stevenson, John A. Nomenclature of the tobacco downy mil¬ 
dew fungus. Phytopathology. LancavSter, Pa., t<> 33, Vol. 25, No. 5, pp. 516- 
521, figs. 1-3. Literature cited, p. 321. 

[According to the Authors the scientific name is Pcvonospora tabacina, Adam]. 
Colhoun, John, and Muskett, Arthur E. Fish eye rot of apples. The Gardeners* 
Chronicle, London, 1935, Third Series, Vol. XCVH, No. 2330, pp. 418-419, 
fig. 185. 

\Coriicium centrxfugum on stored apples in Northern Ireland] 

Contardi, Angelo, e Ravazzoni, Carla. Nuovo metodo biochiiuico per il ricoiiosci- 
mento degli avvelenamenti da fluoro nelle piante. lieale Istituto Lombardo 
di Scienze e Lettere, Rendiconti, Milano, 1933, ser, II, vol. LXVJII, fasc. VI- 
X, pp. 363’373- Bibliografia, p. 373. 

Corner, E. J. H. Observations on resistance to powdery lnilde^vs. The New 
Phytologist, London, 1935, Vol. XXXIV, No. 3, pp. 180-200, figs. 1-2 Re¬ 
ferences, pp. 199-200, 

[Erysiphe gramtm^, Podosphaera leucotricha, Sphaerotheca pannosa] 

Cottier, W. Aphides affecting cultivated plants* (1) The carrot, parsnip, and wil¬ 
low aphid. The New Zealand Journal of Agrtculiurc, Wellington, i935» Vol. 50, 
No, 4, pp. 230-231. 

[Cavariella aegopodii]. 

Cottier, W. Aphides affecting cultivated plants: {2) llie aphids of the potato. 
The Netv Zealand Journal of Agriculture, Wellington, i935> Vol. 50, No. 5, 
pp. 281-288, figs. 1-2. References to literature, p. 28S. 

[Myzus persicae, M, pseudosolani, Macrostphum gei]. 
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CoiTTiTEtiER, A Remarques sur Anaphes pratensts Forster, ennemi des pontes du 
doryphore. ' Revue de Zoologte agricole ei appliquie, BordeaUjs;, i935» 34* a^nnfe, 
n® 6, p. 88-92. * - . 

Crkssman, a. W , Buss, C. I., KESSEts, L. T , and Dumestre, J. 6. Biology of the 
camphor scale and a method for predicting the time of appearance of stages 
in the field. Journal of Agncultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1935, 
Vol. 50, Noi 3, pp. 267-283, figSf 1-7. I^iterature cited, p. :?83. 
[Pseudaomdta duplex]. 

CutHBERTSON, Alexander. Biological notes on some Diptera in Southern Rhodesia. 
Occasional Papers 6f the Rhodesian Museum, Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia, 1935, 
No 4, pp. 11-28, pis. I-V. 

[ hist of 3(5 species belonging to the fatnilies Asilidae, Agromyzidae, Chloropidae, 
Drosopliilidae, Anthomyiidae, Mnsddae, Calliphoridae, Sarcophagidac, and 
Tachinidae 

Among these may be recorded — Agromyza fabahs, a widespread pest of cow- 
peas and haricot beans, Anatnehus erinaceus at larval stage in the stenLS of Kaf¬ 
fir corn (vSorghum), Epimadiza hirta, a pest of gladiolus, S cohop hi half nus obh- 
quus at larval stage in the stems of Kafiir corn, Acavthophilaimnngransi^^ding^ 
on the liquids exuding from fallen fruits, Zapnonus vittigcf breeding in decay¬ 
ing fruits and often occurring in dwelling houses and fruit shops, Siomorhyna 
lunata, a locust egg predator, Hehiobia munnn at larval stage in bcxlies of dead 
red locusts (Nnmadaens septemfasciata), Saxophaga villa in the dead bodies of red 
locusts, Pachyophthalmus stgnatus, a widely distributed parasite of mud-wasps 
(Scehphron and Synagris), Phorocera ^eminitida, a host of Noctuid larvae ['>Heho-> 
this ohsoleia) in friut of a wild Malvaceous plant, Sinrmta lata, a ho.st of Cirphts 
loreyt in fields of barley and wheat, etc ] 

CusciANNA, Nicolb. ha Sesamta cretxca bed (nottua del granoturco) in provincia 
di Trieste, Bollettino del Laboratono d% hntOmologxa del R. Istituto Superiore 
Agrario di Bologna, Bologna, IQ34-1935, vol. VII, pp 241-262, figg. I-XII. 
Pubblicazioni consultate, pp. 261-2O2. 

Danzei., L a I^a scille rouge stablactivee. La Par/umerie Moderne, hyon-Paris, 
1935, XXIX® annee, n® 5, p. 195-197. Bibliographie, p 197. 

[It is fresh red squill (a variety of IJrgtnea scilla) specially treated to fix indefin¬ 
itely the physiological and raticide properties in particular of the bulb and to 
bring them to the maximum efficaciousness and activity). 

Davis, Ward B Detection and measurement of freezing injury in Valencia oranges. 
American Journal of Botany, Lancaster, Pa, 1935, 22, No. 5, pp 559-566, 

figs. 1-7. Literature cited, p. 566. 

DK CASTEhhA, F. Phylloxera-resistant vine stocks including some recent introdu¬ 
ctions. The Journal of the Department of Agriculture, Victoria-Australia, Mel¬ 
bourne, 1935, Vol. XXXIII, Pt. 6, pp. 281-288, 303, 10 figs. 

Decoux, L., et Roland, G Betteraves anormales. Publications de Vlnstitut Beige 
pour VAmelioration de la Betterave, Tirlemont-Belgique, Bruxelles, 1935, 3*"* 
annee, n<» 4, p. 207-225, fig. 1-14. 

[With the title aiid summary in French, Flemish, German and English]. 

Decoxjx, L^, koEAND, G., et Simon, M. La pourriture du coeur de la betterave en 
Belgique en 1934. PubhcaPions de Vlnstitut Beige pour I*Amelioration de fa 



♦ Belief Ave, TirlemQnt-Belgique 1935, 3"*® ann^e, n® 4,p. 195*206, fig. 1*3'. ► 
[Wth the title, and summary in french, Flemish, German* and English. 

The cause of the disease is of a physiological nature]. 

Deshusses, Jean. Insectes nuisibles de la Suisse. Essaid’une statistique. Revue 
Horticole Suisse^ Ch4telaine-Geneve, 1935, VIII* ann6e, n^ 7, p. 145-148. 

Dofr^noy, J. l/’immunite des plantes vis-4-vis des maladies 4 virus. Annales 
de Vlnstitut Pasteur, Paris, i935» t. 54, ii® 4, p. 461-512. fig. 1-16. Bi- 
bliographie, p. 51X-512. ♦ 

DuSTan, G. C. The influence of unfavourable feeding conditions oh the survival 
and fecundity of oriental fruit moths. The Canadian Entomologist, Orillia, 
1935, Vol. LXVlI, No. 5, pp. 89-90. 

[Grapholitha molesta]. 

Ehrenberg, Paul. Zur Prage der Unkrautsamen im Stalldiinger. Zeitschrift fur 
Pflanzenei^ndhfung, Diingung und Bodenktmde, Berlin 1935, 39. Bd., Heft 1/2, 
S. 85-94. Eiteratur, S. 93-94* 

Eni> 6 , 6 ., and Minoda, Y. On the influence of soil temperature upon the occur¬ 
rence of the sclerotium disease of rice caused by Hypochnus Sasahii ^irai. 
Tottori Nogahu-Kwaih(), Tottori, Nippon, 1934, Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 93-100, 
\ fig. [Bibliography], pp. 99-100. 

[In Japanese, with the title and summary in English], 

Fawcett, G. E. Ea fumagina de la catia da azucar de Santa b'e y Corrientes. Re- 
visia Industrial y Agricola de Tmumdn, Tucumdn, 1934, torno XXIV, minis. 
7-8, pdgs. 165 a i6% I fig. 

[Qapnodium or Meliola\, 

Feytaud, J. Ea question doryphorique an ddbut de la campagne 1935. Revue 
de Zoologie agricole et appliquee, Bordeaux, 1935, 34* annee, n» 4, p. 49-68, 

1 carte; n*^ 5. p. 69-84; n” 6, p. 93-99. 

[J.eptinotarsa decemlineatd ]. 

Gilbert, Basil E., and PembER, Frederick R. Tolerance of certain weeds and 
grasses to toxic aluminium. Soil Science, Baltimore, 1935, Vol. 39, No. 6, 
PP- 425-4291 pl.‘ I. References, p. 428. 

GgbbaTo, Celeste, e Martins, J. Wagner. Notas sobre a cultura do piretro. Chaca- 
ra^ e Quintaes, S. Paulo, 1935, vol 51?, n. 4 (anno 26?), pags. 423-425, i fig. 
[Pyrethrum [Chrysanthemum) cinerariaefolium']. 

OOXDANICH, Atlios, e Goidanich, Gabriele. Eo Scolytus sulcifrons Rey (Coh^optera 
Scolytidae) nella diffusione del Pirenomicete Ceratostomella (Graphium) Ulmi 
(Schwarz) Buis. nell’Emilia. Bollettino del Laboratorio di Entomologia del 
R. Istiiuto Superiore Agrario di Bolggna, Bologna, 1934-1935» vol. VII, pp. 

. 145-163, figg. I-II, tav. IX-XIII. 

Goux, E. Notes sur les Coccides [Hem.] de la France (ii® note). Dix especes iiou- 
yelles pourTa France et remarques .sur le genre Antonina Sign. Bulletin dela 
Sociiti entomologique de France, Paris, 1935, tome XE, n» 6, p. 92-9O. 
[Eriococcus grdnulatus, Phenacoccus interruptiis, Trionymus thulensts, Ripersta 
imperatae, Antonina sulci. A, purpurea, A. phrqgmitis, Parafairmatria gracilis, 
LuzulasP^s scofica, Lecanopsis formicarum, Lepidosaphes [Coccomytilus) farseiiae, 
Neornargarodes festucae]. 
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Ortoo, Heitor Vinicius. Como evitar a ferrtigehi da goyabeira. Chacaras e Quin- 
toes, S. Paulo, 1935, Vol. 51?, n. 4 (anno a6?), pag. 494, i fig. 

[Pucdinia psidtt], 

Hamond, Joiyce B. The morphology, physiology and mode of parasitism of a 
sx>ecies of Chalavopsis infecting nursery walnut trees. The Journal of Pomo¬ 
logy and Horticultural Science, I.<ondon, 1935, Vol. XIIT, No. 2, pp. 81-107, 
pis I-IV. References, p, 107. 

[Chal thielavioides]. 

Hkrms, W B , and KhlrSWORTH, Joe K. The use of colored light in electrocuting 
traps for the control of the grape leaf hopper. Agricultural Engineering, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, 1935, Vol 16, No 5, pp 183-186, figs. 1-9. 
[Erythroneufa comes]. 

Honecker, Ludwig Weitere Mitteilungen fiber das Vorkommen biologischer Rasscn 
des Gersten-Meltaues (Erysiphe gramtnis hordei Marchal), ihre Verbreitung in 
Deutschland und die sich daraus ergebenden Richtlinicn fur die ImmunitAts- 
zuchtung. Der Zuchter, Berlin 1935, 7 Jahrg., Heft 5, S 113-119. Litera- 
tur, S T19. 

Hopkins, J C P. Annual report of the branch of plant pathology for the year 
ending 3Tst December, 1934. ^ Rhodesia Agrii ultural Journal, Salisbury, 

1935, Vol XXXII, No 6, pp 397*405, figs I-I I 

JacE, Rupert W. Southern Rhodesia T^ocust invasion, 1932-35 Monthly report 
No 29 April, 1935 Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salisbury, 1935, 

Vol XXXII, No 6, p. 428 
\Nomadacns septemfasciata] 

Jones, A. Powell, and Moore, II I Shaggy caps " in vegetable crops I he 
Gardeners* Chronicle, London, 1935. Third Series, Vol XCVIII, No 2534, 
p 46, fig 19. 

[Copnnus comaius] 

Jannone, Giuseppe. Battute polemiche La ** vera ” biologia delle ca\allette 
II Giornale d*Italia Agruolo, Roma, 1935, anno XVIIT, n 75, 2 

[Dociosiaurus mafoccanus, CalUptamus ttali(us\ 

JORKT, et Mai^TERRE Observations sur le jaunissement des cereales an prin- 
temps 1935. Comptes rendus hehdomadaires des stances de VAcademic d*Agri¬ 
culture de France, Paris, 1935, tome XXI, n^ 20, p. 767*774 
[Yellowing of cereals results from a nitrogen deficiency] 

Kauaew, A , Krawtschenko, a , und Smirnowa, N. Zum Problem der erwor* 
benen Immunitat bei Pflanzen Vakzination der Bohnen gegen den Pilz Toile. 
Zentralblatt fur Bakteriologie, Parastienkunde und Infektionskrankheiien, II. 
Abt, Jena i935> 92 Bd, Nr. 8/12, S 209-220. Literatur. S. 220. 

{Botrytis ctnerea], 

Kt,EIN, H Z. On the biology of the red scale (Chrysomphalus aurantii Mask.) in the 
Jordan Valley. Hadar, Tel-Aviv — Jaffa, Palestine, 1935, Vol. VIII, No, 3, 
pp- 71-73. figg- l-Jtl: No. 4, pp. 115-116. 

Lack. Kngerhngs-Vertilgimg mit Hederich-(Staub-) Kainit. Forstarchiv, Hanno¬ 
ver 1935, II- Jahrg, Heft 7, S. 124-125. 

[Melolontha]. 

Lamas Carrera, J. Las plagas del algodonero en los departamentos de la Libertad 
y Lambayeque. La Vida Agricola, Lima, Peni, 1935, XII, no. 138, pdgs- 
327 a 334. 
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\DysdefCus ruficollis, Anthonomus vestitm, Anomis texana, Chlorocoris sf)., Edessa 
sp., Leptoglossus zonatus, Lygaeus s-pp., Gasterorercodes gossypii, Hemichionaspis 
minor^ Mescinia peruella, Thrips sp., Aphis gossypii, Cicadidae, Eriophyes 
gossypii], 

IvAURlTZEN, J. I. Factors affecting infection and decay of sweetpotatoes by 
certain storage fungi Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D.C. 
1935* Vol. 50, No. 4, pp. 285-329, figvS. 1-2. Literature cited, p, 329. 
[Rhizopus nigricans, R. iritici, Fusarium oxysporum, Fusarium spp., Diplodia 
tubericola, Sclerottum hataiicola]. 

L^IKMANN, A. C. Barley stripe disease. Farming in South Africa, Pretoria, 1935, 
Vol. X, No. no, pp. 207-208, figs. 1-3. 

{Helmtnthosporium gramineum has recently proved to be very injurious in the 
I^nion of South Africa]. 

L^EMANN, A. C. The eradication of gifblaar (Duhapetalum cymosum). Farming 
in South Africa, ^ Pretoria, 1935, Vol. X, No. in, pp. 233-236, figs. 1-6. 
pis. 1-2. 

LKMESbB, Robert. Mycocecidie fiorale produite par le Fusarium moniliforme Sh. 
V. anthophilum (A. Br.) Wr. sur le Scabiosa Succisa L. Revue generate de 
Botamque, Paris, 1935, tome 47, 558, p 337-362. fig. 1-13, pi. I-IIT. In¬ 

dex bibliographique, p. 360-361. 

Lonsdabe, T. W. P^adication of gorse and the utilization ot gorse-infested lands. 
The New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, Wellington, 1935, Vol 50, No 4, 
PP- 235-237. 

\Ulex europaetis], 

MaeknotTi, Kttore. La tignola orientale del pesco (Laspeyrcvsia molesta, Busck] 
a Verona. Atti e Memorie della Accademia di Agricoltura Science e Leitere di 
Verona, Verona, 1935, ser. V, vol. XII (CXII dell’intera collczione), pp. 145- 
151, figg. 1-9. 

Marchai,, Observations et recherches efiectufes k la Station de Phytopatho- 
logic de I’P^tat, pendant I'ann^e 1934. Bulletin de VTmtitui agronomique et 
des Stations de Recherches de Gemhloux, Oembloux, 1935, tome IV, n® 2, p. 97- 
105. 

[With the title and sumniar> in P'^lemish, (lennan and Fnglish]. 

Martew, Giovanni. Altre notizie biologiche della mosca delle olive. La Pro 
paganda Agricola, Bari, 1935, anno XXVII, 11. 5, pp. 199-201 
[Dacus oleae], 

METaenikov, S., et Meng, L. O. La tuberculose chez les courtillieres (Grylloialpa 
vulgaris). Comptes rendus des seances de la SociHe de Biologic et de ses filtales 
et associees, Paris, 135, tome CXIX, n 9 25, p. 1102-1103. 

MiEAN, Angelo. Sul nanismo dei culmi di frumento dovuto alia “ Tilletia Tritici '* 
(Bjerk.) Wint. Nuovo Giornale Botamco Italiano, Firenze, 1935. n. ser., 
vol. XLII» n. I, pp. 1G6-172. 

MiTra, M. Stinking smut (bunt) of wheat with special reference to Tilletia indtea 
Mitra. The Indian Journal of Agricultural Science, Delhi, 1935, Vol. V, 
Pt. I, pp. 51-74, figs. 1-2, pis. I-VII. References, p. 74. 

[Tilletia caries, T. foetens, T, indica]. 
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Morgan, W. L. Derris root powder. Jt*s place in .cabbage^moth Control. The . 
^Agricultural (iazette of New South Wales, Sydney, IQ35, Vol. XI<VT^ Pt.* 5, 
pp.' 267-268, I fig.' 

[Against Plutella macul%^enni$\, * * 

MoRvSE, H. Howe. The toxic iiifluence of fluorine in phovsphatic fertilixervS on the 
' germination of com. Soil Science, Baltimore, Maryland, U. S'. A., IQ35, 

' Vol. 39, No. 3, pp. 177-194; fig 1. References, p. 19*3. * * 

NouY:feN-C6NG- Tii^.u. TTne invasion de punaises du letclii an Tonkin (Tessaratoma 
papillosa Dm). Bulletin dconomique de Vlndochine, Hanoi, 1935, 38*'ann6e^ 
p. 89-90, I pi. 

NiEVKS, Raimundo ‘ Iniccridn experimental del centeno de I^etkus (Secale ccreale 
V. vulgare), por las caries del trigo: Tilletia tritici y Till^tia levis. Phytopu- 
, thology, Lancaster, Pa., 1035, Vol. 25, No 5, pp. 503-515. Literatimi citada, 
PP‘ 514-515- 

[In Spanish, with the title and sunnnary in Ivngfisli: - ' hAperirnental infec¬ 

tion of rye (var Petkns) by wheat bnnt Tilletia triiiii (Bjerk ) Wint and T 
levf^ Ktiehn*] 

OGir.viE, L , The fungus flora of apple twigs and branches and its relation to 
apple fruit spots I. Review of literature and preliminary experiments. The 
Journal of Pomology and Horiicullural Srimre, London, 1935, Vol. XI11, No 2, 
pp. 140-T48. References, pp. 146-148 

Ohara, Kiyoshi. Influence of hydrogenion concentration on the development 
and pathogenicity of Fusariuni mvettm b' K %Smith Totton NogaKn-Kioaiho, 
Tottori, Nippon, 1931, Vol. V, No 2, pp 141-153, 4 figs [Bibliograj)hy l, 

* P- i53‘ 

[In Japanese, witli the title also in b^nglishl 

Papy, S M, Acciospore infection in Oymnoconia interstitialis by penetration ot 
* the cutiyle. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa , 1935, Vol 25, No 5, ]>p 453- 
472, figs. T-5, pi I-II Literature cited, pp. ^70-472. 

Pat,, B. P. Wlieat rusts from the viefwpoint of plant breeding. Agruniture and 
Live-stock in India, Delhi, 1935, Vol. V, Pt. II, pp. t 3<>-144. References, 
pp. I43'-T44^ 

\Puccima\. 

Pag ti, Guido. Empoasca hhyca Dc Bergevin (Hemipt Homopt). Bollitiino 
della Societd Entomologica Itahana, Genova, 1935, vol LXVII n. 5-6, p. 

{-= E. henedettoi Paoli|. 

Parbery, N. H. Mineral constituents in relation to chlorosis of orange leaves. 
Soil Science, Baltimore, Maryland, U. S A, 1935, Vol. 39, No. i, pp. 35-45. 
References, pp. 44-45. 

PasinETTi, .Lauro, c Buzzati -Tra versg, Adriano. Su alcune forme di cancrena 
delle Cactacee dovute a nuovi micronuceti e ad un battcrio. Nuovo Giornale 
Botamco Itahano, Firenze, 1935, Yol. XLH, n. i, pp. 89-123, tav. I-IV. 

Bibliografia, pp. 121-122. 

[Fw6^^nMw cactaiearum n. sp. on Thelocactus mdulans; F. cacti maxonii 
n. sp. on Cactus maxomr, Sporo1ric)ium egetorum n. sp, on Ccreus peruv%anus\ 
Sp, travcvmanuni n sp. on Neomammillana gukowiana; Monospovmm cacia- 
cearum n sp. on Voryphantha valida; Bacienum (actworum n. sp on Cephalocercns 
Semite. The Latin diagnosis are given of these new speclesj. 
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PrniyLIPS, W. J., and Dicke, F. 1 '. Morphology and biology of the wheat joint- 
wojrttl gall. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., £035, Vol. 30. 
No. 4, pp. 359-386, figs. I-13. literature cited, pp. 385-386. 

[Harmolita tritici]. 

PUSSABD, R. Sur Texistence de quelques iiouveaux foyers des piicerons du fraisicr, 
Aphis Forhesi Weed, et Capiiophorus jrada-folii Ckll. [Hem.]. Bulletin dc la 
SociStS entomologique de France, Paris, 1935, tome XL, n® 5. p. 70-72. 
Putman, Wm. L. Notes on the native ho.sts of some oriental fruit moth parasites. 
The Canadian Entomologist, Orillia, 1935, Vol. LXVII, No. 3, pp. 46- 
References, pp. 48-49. 

IA description of the ])arasites of (traphnhtJia nudesta and tlieir respective hosts]. 
Racah, Vittorio. La lotta contro i nemici del melo. AgricoUura Senese, Siena, 
I 935 » anno LXXI. n. 5, pp. 351-356. 3 figJ? 

R^;gniek, Robert. Peut-on detniire ranthononie du pommier ^ Journal dWgri- 
culture pratique, Paris, 1935, 99* aiinee, n« 22. p. 461-463. 

[Anthonomus pofnorum]. 

RiSBEC, J. Note pr^liminaire sur les principaux parasites du cocotier aux Nouvel- 
les-H^brides. Annales de la Society entomologique de France, Paris, 1933, 
vol. CIV, 2*’ trim., ]). 159-174, pi. II 

[Batrachedra arenosella, Tirathaha trichogrumma T. rufivena, Proniecotheca opa- 
cicollis, Broniispa froggatti, Calandra laitensis, a weevil clOvSely allied to genus 
Jiumycterus, Xylotrupes nimrod, Oryctes trituherculatus{^})] 
koTH, Conrad. Untersuohungen iiber den Wurzelbrand der Fichte. Schwetzenschc 
Zeitschrifi fur Forsiwesen. Hern i<>35, 86 Jahrg., Nr. 6, S 196-208. Zitierte 
Literatur, S. 208. 

[Pythium de harya'num, Phyfophthota omnivora, Fusarimn, Rhizoctonia'], 
Kuc;ciERi, Gaetano. TTna grave epidemia di marciume radicale fra gli iigrumeti 
di Fondi (Littoria). UJtaha Agricola, Roma, 1935, mino 72, n. 6, pp. 313- 
518, I fig. Note bibliografiche, p. 318. 

rhvtophthora s]). closeh' allied to/V/v/ parasitica [Phyi associated, 

or not, with Fusarium spp. . 

SAr,GUES, R. Les tumeurs en pathologic eoniparee Revue gSnerale des Scienc’s 
pares et appliquies, Paris, 1935, t. XLVI, n” 13, p. 305-405. 

Schwartz, Martin. Kartoffelkaferbekanipfung in Zahlen Nachiichfenblatl fur 
den Deutschen Pfianzenschuizdtenst, Berlin 1033. 15. Jahrg., Nr. 7, S. 02-03, 
Abb. 1-5. 

[Leptinotarsa dec emlineata]. 

Schwartz, M(artinj. Die Kartoffelkaferbekamptung in ICngland im jahre lOD- 
Nachrichtenhlatt filr der Deutschen Pflanzenschiitzdxenst, Berlin 1035, ^ 5 * Jalirgs., 
Nr. 7, S. 65-6O, Abb. 7. 

[Leptinotarsa decemlineata ]. 

Serrano, F. B. Fruitlet blackrot of ])iueupple in the Philippines. The Philip¬ 
pine Journal of Science, Manila, 1934, ^^ol 33, No. 4, pp. 337-362, pis. i-o, 
Literature cited, pp. 358-359. 

[Phytomonas ananas n. sp. Description in I^nglisli]. 
vSekrano, F. B. Pineapple mealy-bug wilt m the Philippines, The Philippine 
Journal of Science, Manila, 1034. 55 * 4 * PP* I63-377, pis. 1-5. Lite¬ 

rature cited', p. 375. 

[Pseudococcus brevipes], 
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vShrvadet, Antonio. Appunti biologic! e morfologici f^MXVEurydema otnaium L. 
(Heiniptera-Heteroptera). Bollettino del Laboratorio di Entomologia del i?. 
Istituto Superiore Agrario di Bologna. Bologna 1934-1935, vol. VIT, pp. 303- 
337, iigg. I-XV, tav. XVII. 

Skrvazzi, O. I,a moria degli olmi e rohiio siberiano. Cronaca Agncola, Torino, 
1935, anno XL, n. 13, p. 4. 1 fig. 

[Ceratostomella (Graphium) ulmi and Ulmus pumila], 
vSmith, Kenneth M A new virus disease of tomatoes Nature, London, 1935, 
Vol. 135, No. 3422, p. 908, figs. 1-2. 

Smith, Kenneth M. Some diseases of ornamental plants caused by the virus of 
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[Chrysanthemum cinerariaefolium, Tephrosva vagelii, T, toxicaria, T, Candida, 
7 \ noctiflora, Tephrosia sp. {T, nyikensis ?), Cassia didymohotrya, Derris eUip- 
tica, Lonchocarpus sp., Paullinia pinnata, Calophyllum inophyllum. Euphorbia 
tirucalli, Hydnocarpus wightiana, AcokaHthera longiflora, Dichapetalum ruh- 
landii, Barringtonia racemosa]. 


NOTES 

I'lie Third International Congress of Compared Pathology. — The dates of this 
Congress have been definitely fixed for 15, 16, 17 and 18 April, 1936 at Athenes, Greece. 
The Congress will discuss, inter alia, c[uestioiis of Plant Pathology and the possible 
relations between certain plant and animal diseases. Immimity of plants will be 
incln led among the subjects on which special reports will ])e presented. 

The Second International C;ongress of Microbiology. - Tn this Congress, which 
will lake place at London from 25 July to i August, T93(), will be discussed, inter 
aha, the Virus diseases of plants, bacteria and fungi as plant parasites also agricultural 
Ideology and Parasitology. 


Prof. Ai,ESSanduo Bkizi, Segretario generate delVIstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS ♦ 

French North Africa: Locust Invasions during the First Half of the Year 
1935 (r). 

The hatching of Moroccan Locusts (Dociostaurm maroccanus) was reported 
in Algeria in the first days of April, 1935, in the following regions:— 

Oran Department:— 

Sfissef Douar, Mixed Commune of Mekerra. 

Hounet and Aioun el Beranis Douars, Jklixed Commune of Saida. 

Ain Tiddes and Tagreraaret Regions, Mixed Commune of Frenda. 

Algiers Department:— 

Zahrez Chergui Region, Mixed Commune of Aiii-Boueif. 

Ouled Alimeur Douar, Mixed Commune of Bon Saada. 

Aziz, Boughzoul, and M’Fatah Douars, Mixed Commune of Boghari. 

Oussera Douar, Mixed Commune of Chellala. 

In general, the hopper groups reported were composed of a few individuals 
and did not shou’ any definite gregarious characteristics except in the different 
outbreak centres in the Algiers Department. 

It was endeavoured, during the month of April and May, 1935 to follow 
the life cycle of the locusts everywhere and to ascertaining the smallest signs of 
gregarious nature which were controlled by poisoned baits. 

The search for and inspection of larval bands was entrusted to )"oimg men who 
had finished their fairly advanced scientific studies (' Ingenieur ' of the Agricul¬ 
tural Institut of Algiers for the most p4rt) and who at the same time had made 
observations of a biological nature. 

The system of scouting adopted has proved to be very efficient and at the 
same time permits the first manifestations of h gregarious nature to be noted 
in the Constantine Department (Barika, B^lezma, Ain M'Lila Regions). 


♦' Under this amd the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical 6rder, * 
(t) Conununicatioii from the Government General of Algeria, Dnection des Services m»u<miiques 
lo the International Institute of Agriculture. 


Mon, 9 IngL 
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In this way all th^ hopper groups have been broken up. The fugatives 
and individuals arrived at the adult stage are at present under observation in 
order to determine the exact outbreak centres and thereby the areas to be 
closely observed the following year. 


« ♦ 

P'rom I October, 1934, to i July, 1935, French North Africa has been 
completely free from all invasions by Desert Docusts (Schistocerca ^regaria). 


French West Africa: Diseases of Plants Cultivated in the Ivory Coast(i). 

I. InDU^TRI AL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


(1) Coffee. 

Fomes lignosus Klotzch. 

Fomes lamaoensis Murrill. 

Ganoderma sp. 

Heterodera radicicola Greeff. 
Cercospora coffeicola Berk, and 
Cooke. 

Leptosphaeria coffeicola Del. 
Sphaerella coffeicola Cooke. 
Gloeosporium coffeanum Del. 

A undetermined species of Deute- 
romycetes. 

Cephaleuros virescens Kuntze, 
Marasmius scandens Massee. 
Corticium koleroga (Cooke) von Hoh- 
nel. 

Trachysphaera fructigcna Tabor and 
Bunting. 

Loranthus lanceolatus Beauv. 
Angraecum sp. 

(2) Cacao. 

Armillariella mellea (Wahl) Pat. 
Lasiodiplodta theobromae (Pat.) Griff, 
and Maubl. 


Corticium salmonicolor B. and Br. 

A disturbance of physiological 
cause. • • 

Collefotrichum hrachytnchum Del. 
Phyllosticta theobromae d’Alm. and 
S. da Cam. 

Cephaleuros virescens Kuntze. 
Phvtophthora palmivora Bntl. 
Trachysphaera fructigcna Tabor and 
Bunting. 

Necfria sp. 

Colletofrichum sp. 

Marasmius scandens Massee. 
Marasmius equicrinis Miill. 

Loranthus lanceolatus Beauv. 

(3) OiE Paem. 

A undetermined species of Perispo- 
riaceae. 

Pestalozzia palmarum Cooke. 
Ganoderma applanatum Persoon. 

(4) Coconut. 

Pestalozzia palmarum Cooke. 


(i) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. A. Hallamairk, Colonial 
Agronomy Ing6nieur, Director of the Phytopathological laboratory, Ea M^, Ivory Coast, transmitted 
to the Institute by the Government General of French West Africa. 
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(5) Kola, 

Cephaleuros virescens Kuntze. 

Nectria sp. 

Lasiodiplodia theohromae (Pat.) Griff, 
and Maub. 

Marasmius equicrinis Mtill. 

Loranthus lanceolatus Beauv. 

(6) Cotton. 

Bacterium sp. 

Phoma roumii Fron. 


Lasiodiplodia theohromae (Pat.) Griff, 
and Maiibl. 

Pseudomonas {Bacterium) malvacea- 
rum E. F. vS. 

Sclerotium sp. 

Uredo {Kuehneola) gossypii Lag. 
Ramularia areola Atk. 

A virus disease. 

Glomcrella gossypii Edgerton. 

(7) Castok oil plant. 

Sclerotium sp. 

Oidium sp. 


II. Fruit crops. 


(8) Banana. 

Gloeosporium musarum Cooke and 
Massee. 

? Pseudomonas musae Gaumann. 
Marasmius stenophyilus Mont. (M. 

semiustus Berk, and Cooke). 
Tylcnchns (musicola Cobb). 
Lasiodiplodia theohromae (Pat.) Griff, 
and Maubl. 


Verticillium sp. 

Fusarium sp. 

(g) Pineapple. 

A undetermined species of Deutero- 
mycetes. 

(lo) Lemon. 

Ganodcrma applanatum Persoon. 


III. Food Caws. 


(11) Plantain. 

Same diseases as the banana; but is 
more resistant. 

(12) Manioc. 

Cercospora cassavae Ell. and Ev, 
Mycosphaerella manihotis (Syd.) Ghesq. 
Colletotrichum manihotis Henn. 

A virus disease. 

(13) Taro. 

Cercospora sp. 

Phyllosticta oolocasiae. 

Pythium aphanidermatum (Eds.) Fitz. 


(14) Yam. 

Cercospora sp. 

(15) Maize. 

Ustilago maydis (DC.) Corda. 
Diplodia zeae (Schw.) Lev,. 
Helminthosporium turcicum Pa.ss. 

(16) Groundnut. 

Cercospora personal a Ellis. 

A virus disease. 

Sclerotium {Corticium) rolfsii (Sacc.) 
Curzi. 

Colletotrichum sp. 
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IV. Leguminous cover plants. 


(17) T ephrosia Candida , 

Lasiodiplodia iheobromae (Pat.) GrifiE. 
and Maubl. 

Loranthus lanceolatus Beauv. 

(18) Tephrosia ehr en- 
bergiana, 

Meliola bicornis Wint. var. ihephrosiae 
Beeli. 


(19) M uc un a utilis, 
Cercospora mucunae Syd. 

ScleroHum {Corticium) rolfsii (Sacc.) 
Curzi. 

{20) C e ntr 0 s em a plu- 
mi eri, 

Bacterium sp. 

Sclerotium sp. 

(21) Cassia hit sut a , 
Sclerotium sp. 


V. 

’ (22) Tomaiv). 

Cladosporium fulvum Cooke. 
Bacterium briosii Pavar. 

Tylenchus sp. 

Heterodera radicicola Greeff. 

(23) Beans. 

Isariopsis griseola Sacc. 

Sclerotium sp. 

Sclerotium [Corticium) rolfsii (Sacc.) 
Curzi. 

(24) Cabbage. 

Alternaria brassicae (Berk.) Sacc. 
Sclerotium sp. 

Bacterium sp. 

Heterodera radicicola Greefl. 

(25) Ceeery. 

Septoria apii (Br. and Cav.) Rostr. 
Cercospora apii Fr, 

Bacterium sp. 

Sclerotium (Corticium) rolfsii (Sacc.) 
Curzi. 


VKGETABLhS 

(26) Asparagus. 

Fusarium .sp. 

(27) Egg plant. 

» 

Tylenchus sp. 

Heterodera radicicola Greeff. 

(28) Cardoon. 

Sclerotium sp. 

(29) Various Salades, 
Heterodera radicicola Greeff. 

(30) Turnip, 

Sclerotium sp. 

Bacterium sp, 

(31) Carrot. 

Heterodera radicicola Greeff. 

(32) Indian spinach [Basella 
rvbra)^ 

Heterodera radicicola Greeff. 
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Egypt: Locust Report from May, 1934 to August, 1935 (i). 

Since our last report on the locust situation in Egypt (see this Bulletin, 1934, 
No. 7, p. 15^)» no desert locust (Schistocerca gregaria, Forsk.) was observed in 
the country. 

Sinai was lately inspected and even solitary forms were not observed. 


Eritrea: Locusts ( 2 ). 

Doting the month of July, 1935, no locusts have been reported in the 
Colony. 

Mozambique: Locust Movements {Nomadacris septemfasciata and Locusta 

migratoria migratorioides) (3). 

April, 1935 • 

In the whole of the Colony the control of the hoppers is being terminated. 
Thousands of bands have been destroyed and many tons of hoppers have been 
collected. 

Information received from all the districts and from the Mozambique 
Company shows that the situation is much better on account of the reduced 
number of hopper bands observed and also on account of the intense control 
carried out and the destructive action of parasites, particularly Empusa 
grylli. 

In the districts of Quelimane and Tete swarms have been observed origin- 
ating from the uninhabited regions, also other swarms proceeding from Nyasaland. 
These swarms generally flew towards the North arriving at the the Sout-Rastern 
circumscriptions of the Mozambique district. 

In the district of Inhambane the first swarms were reported on 3 and 10 
April. These swarms later on flew away towards the North. * 

In the district of Louren9o Marques several swarms appeared proceeding 
from the territory of the Union. At Guije another swarm passed over, flying 
from West to East though on the same day the swarm changed its direction and 
flew from East to W^est. In the region of Manjacaze a swarm passed over at the 
beginning of April flying towards Chibuto. 


(1) Ominiunication from the Director of the Entomological Secti(^n, Ministry* of Agriculture, Egypt 
to the International Institute of Agriculture. 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Rolando Gitidotti, 
Chief of the Agricultural Bureau of Eritrea, transmitted by the ^'iovernment of Uie Colony. 

(3) Communication from Mr. Julio Gard]§: Alfaro Cari^oso, Chief of the Entomological Section, 
Jvouren^o Marques, Mozambique, transmitted to the Institute by the Repartivao Tccniai de Agricultura 
of the Colony. 


Mon, 9 Ingl. 



In the middle of April several small dispersed swarms were reported in 
various localities. A large swarm passed over the region of Manhi9a and flew 
towards Sabi^. 

On the southern frontier swarms continue to enter proceeding from Zulu- 
land and the same phenomenon has been reported on the vSw'aziland frontier. 

In conclusion it may be said that the situation in general has improved 
and that the few swarms originating from the hoppers which it was impossible 
to destroy, being in uninhabited regions, have concentrated so as to form large 
invading swarms, several of which are flying towards the North. 


May, I 9 3 5 ‘ 

The control of hoppers is terminated. The general situation, compared with 
the proceeding year, has improved, principally in the districts in the North. 
In the Mozambique district no locust movements have been observed, in Tete 
and Baru 4 , close to the frontier, and also in vSoutliern Rhodesia, several swarms 
proceeded from the South towards the North or West. 

In the Southern districts, Inhambane and Touren^o Marques, large swarms 
have been observed proceeding from the North; without doubt some of these 
swarms were formed in the great, almost deserted, plains of ViUnculos, Panda, 
and GuijA and continued towards the Transvaal including the zone reserved for 
hunting. After the swarms were united they were carried bv the North wind 
towards the coast where they turned off towards^the West, the swarm split up 
and when the wind changed flew towards the South and then returned North¬ 
wards. 

A swarm of this origin passed over the city of Louren^o ^larques on lo May 
and one of its sub-divisions on 14 Ma>. The greater part of the sw^arm remained 
for a certain time in Moamba. 

Swarms continue to cross andrecross the frontiers of Zululand and Swaziland. 

The locusts are still being decimated by parasites In the swarm which 
settled in the city the percentage of insects attacked was large After the 
locusts took flight thousands were observed to be attacked by ^porotrichum (char¬ 
acterised by the greenish purple colour) and by a Bacillus (recognisable by the 
characteristic colour of the abdomen). 

The mortality was great from Empidsa grvlli (the locusts attacked become 
whitish in colour and die on the plants). Neither vu)rnis nor Diptera were 
observed in this swarm. 


LEGISJLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany. — By Notification of 15 Mav, 1935, it is announced that Turkey 
has adhered to the International Convention for grape phylloxera of Bern, as 
from I March, 1935. {Amttiche Pflanzenschutzhes^timmungen, Berlin, i. Juli 1935, 
^Bd. VII, Nr. 7, S. 99). 
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By Decree of 20 May, IQ35 and with a view to preventing the introduc¬ 
tion of the cherry fruit fly [Rhagoletis cerasi], a new list of customs posts has 
been established which are authorised to accept consignments of fresh cherries 
intended for imi>ortation. The present Decree came into force on i June, 1935. 
{Ibid,, S. loo-ioi). 

By Decree of 29 May, 1935, for the purpose of preventing the introduc¬ 
tion of wart disease of potatoes [Synchyirium endobioticuni], it is prohibited to 
import potatoes by customs posts other those expressly authorised for this purpose 
the list of which, newly established, is attached to the present Decree. {Ibid., 
S. 101-102). 

By Ordinance No. 8 of 20 June, 1935, new regulations have been 
established relative to the trade in potatoes. 

These regulations make a clear distinction between potatoes for consump¬ 
tion and those intended for planting. 

With regard to the potatoes for consumption, the provisions are mostly of 
a phytosanitary nature. 

With regard to w^et rot, damage caused by frost, dry rot, blight \Phytoph- 
ihora infestans], injured and worm eaten tubers, deformed and green tubers, the 
maximum limits which should not be exceeded are fixed by the Ordinance of 
14 August, IQ34 [see this Bulleiin, 1934, No. it, pp. 247-248]. 

Potatoes showing marks of rust (‘ Phsenfleckigkeit ’) should be tolerated 
up to 6 % of the weight; those showing black marks up to 10 % of the weight. 

The limit for scab (' Schorf ’) which shotild be tolerated is fixed at 4 % of 
the weight; the tubers, however, which are only lightly marked by scab so that 
their appearance is not adversely affected and so that when pealed the deterio¬ 
ration does not cause loss in weight, are considered as free from scab. 

■Samples of potatoes recognised as being attacked by wart disease 
chytnum endohioticum] shotild be immediately sent to the nearest Plant Pro¬ 
tection Station. The consignment will be returned. 

The lots of potatoes exceeding the defined limits should be examined again. 
If, how^ever, the deterioration exceeding the fixed limits is due to marks of rust 
or black marks, the potatoes cannot be considered as potatoes for consumption 
and should accordingly returned. 

In cases of disagreement over merchandise on arrival an expert should be 
called in to give judgement on the extent of the deterioration determined by 
him. The merchandise should accepted as it stands if the total deterioration does 
not exceed 10 % of the value, provided that none of the limits indicated are 
exceeded. The strictest measures are applicable when the maximum limits are 
exceeded. If the total deterioration exceeds 10 %, the potatoes should be com¬ 
pulsorily subjected to another examination. It is, however, prohibited to select 
potatoes that have been declared by an expert to be industrial or forage potatoes, 
for the purpose of afterwards selling them as potatoes for consumption. 

The determination of deterioration not exceeding the limits mentioned cannot 
result in a diminution in price. 
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When the potatoes in question are intended for planting, a distinction is made 
between recognised choice potatoes and ordinary commercial potatoes. The 
prescriptions which apply to choice potatoes are naturally the strictest and are 
as follows:— 

Serious injuries (affecting the sprouting power) are tolerated up to 1.5 % 
of the weight; 1.5-3 % results in a diminution in price. 

Diseased potatoes (excepting damage caused by wet rot and frost) are toler¬ 
ated up to I %; 1-2 % results in a diminution in price. 

Potatoes damaged by wet rot or frost are tolerated at the place of expedition; 
up to 0.25 to i.o %; and up to 2 to 3 % immediately after arrival at the 
place of destination;. 

Consignments infected by wart disease will be returned. Alterations of a 
serious nature such as rust spots, internal suberous layers (‘ Pfropfenbildung '), 
slightly worm eaten appearance of the interior, slight malformations, cracking 
of the skin (' Schalenrissigkeit *), green tubers and scab not affecting the value 
of the merchandise as potatoes for planting, do not give the right to claims being 
made except in cases where the extent of these alterations is great or where it 
has been expressly stated in the contract of sale that the merchandise should 
be free from these alterations. Potatoes are considered free from scab if less 
than 5 % of the surface is covered with marks of scab. 

The above mentioned deteriorations, not exceeding the maximum limits, 
result in a diminution in price; if they exceed these limits or if the total of several 
deteriorations exceed 10 %, the merchandise may be returned. 

An appendix to the present Ordinance gives detailed rules to be followed 
by experts when judging potatoes. It is established how samples should be 
taken, what should be considered as deterioration or alteration of less importance 
is defined. The various diseases and methods for determining them are also 
defined. Experts are obliged, without delay, to report all ca.ses of powdery 
scab [Spongospora subterranea] and wart disease determined by them. 

Special prescriptions refer to the inspection of potatoes for planting intended 
for export. 

All consignments of these potatoes should be inspected by an expert official 
of the Plant Protection Service at the place where they are packed. The rules 
established in this respect contain measures even more strict than tliose mentioned 
above. Thus, for example, it is established that lots of potatoes having a dis¬ 
agreeable odour of the celler should excluded from exportation. It is left to the 
expert to decide if the potatoes, the surface of which is wet or covered with the 
remains of compact clay soil, should be passed or not for exportation. The 
experts should also ascertain whether the consignments are accompanied by 
certificates from the Corporation of Agriculture (' Reichsnahrstand '). PJach 
sack of potatoes should contain a copy of the certificate. 

The merchandise cannot be exported unless the expert in charge of inspec¬ 
tion has given a favourable opinion and given the exporter a special permit, 
diso the certificate of health and origin required by the importing country, 
{Ibid,, S. 104-118). 
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Germany (Oldenburg). — By Decree of 8 June, 1935, the clearing of all 
land of thistles, including roads, streets and public places, is made compulsory. 
The thistles [Cnicus arvensis] should be cut down to the root before 15 June of 
each year. This obligation also applies to tenents of land. {AmUiche Pflan- 
zenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin, i. Juli 1935, Bd. VII, Nr. 7, S. 119). 


Germany (Saxony). — By Decree of 27 May, 1935, modifying the pres¬ 
criptions concerning the sale of toxic preparations used for plant protection,, 
the sales bureaux of the Plant Protection Service and the agricultural corpo¬ 
rations should keep special registers in which are entered all sales of these toxic 
preparations. A model of this register is attached. {AmUiche Pflanzenschutz- 
bestimmungen, Berlin, i. Juli 1935, Bd. VII, Nr. 7, S. 119-120). 


Germany (Thuringia). — A Police Ordinance, dated 29 March, 1935, relat¬ 
ive to the control of dodder [Cuscuta], established tliat tenents of land in the 
district of Sonneberg and their representatives should immediately declare the 
actual or suspected presence of dodder. They should subsequently carry out 
the measures for control judged necessary by the Plant Protection Service. (Am- 
tliche Pflanzenschutzbestimmufigen, Berlin, i. Juli 1935, Bd. VH, Nr. 7, S. 
120-121). 


Argentine Republic. — The Decree No. 54.285 of 28 December, 1935 
contains regulations of the Decree of 3 December, 1930 by which Aleppo grass 
(Sorglmm hahpcnse) W’as declared a plant noxious to agriculture. 

According to the above mentioned Decree of 1930 the territory of the Re¬ 
public is divided into two regions; the region A including the territories situated 
to the east of the isohA’etal line of 500 mm.; and the region B including the 
territories situated to the west of that line, excluding the irrigated zones. 

In region A and the irrigated zones of region B all owners, farmers, tenants 
or occupiers of every kind of rural property, are obliged to prevent and con¬ 
trol the growth of Aleppo grass and to destroy it. 

It is forbidden, in all the territory of the Republic, to sow or inultij)Iy 
Aleppo grass. 

In region B existing cultivations of Aleppo grass are permitted provided they 
are not allowed to flower or fructify. 

The seeds of Sudan grass (Sorghum vulgare var. sudariensc) and broom corn 
(S. vulgare var. saccharatum) being one of the means whereby’' this weed is 
propagated, producers of these seeds should apply, within 60 days following 
the harvest, for inspection by the Ministry of Agriculture; after the samples 
intended for analysis have been taken and placed in scaled sacks, the seeds will 
be declared suitable or not for cultivation, and if the do not contain seeds 
of Aleppo grass a certificate of analysis will be given with the autorisation of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The person entrusted wdth the insiDection should 
determine the absence of Aleppo grass in the field of production. 
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As soon as they have received the above certificate of analysis, those inter¬ 
ested can expedite seed which, however, should be i>laced in sealed sacl^s and 
accompanied by a free pass. 

The sacks should be new sacks used for the first time (without repairs). 

The railway companies, shipping companies and road transport companies 
or any person engaged in transport cannot accept consignments of t}ie‘ above 
mentioned seeds if they are not contained in sacks conforming to the above 
mentioned conditions and accompanied by a free pass. 

Traders may not buy or sell seeds of Sudan grass or broom corn if 
not accompanied by a certificate of analysis issued by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

All seeds of Sudan grass and broom corn declared unsuitable for cultivation, 
as they contain seeds of Aleppo grass, following the analysis of the inspector, 
will either be burnt or rendered unsuitable for sowing in the presence of the 
person detailed for this purpose and who will issue a certificate to that effect 
in triplicate. 

All persons who infringe the provisions of these regulations, who sell directly 
or through the intermediary of other persons, or who offer for sale seeds of 
Aleppo grass, will be liable to a fine of from 5 to 1000 ‘ pesos ’. 

Owners of rural properties, railways, roads, irrigation canals, etc., will also 
be liable to the same fine:— 

(а) who do not prevent or control the growth of Aleppo grass or 
destroy it; 

(б) who allow it to flower in region A and the irrigation zones of re¬ 
gion B; 

(c) who allow it to fructify in region B; 

(rf) who transport or sell seeds of Sudan grass or broom corn which do 
not conform to- the above mentioned regulations. 

On estates belonging to the State, either national, provincial, or municipal; 
public establishments, roads, canals and public routes of communication should 
conform to the rules of the present Decree which should be carried out by 
the corresponding authorities. 

In cases where the owners or occupiers of land do not carry out, within 
the specified time, the destruction of the weed the officials authorised by the 
Ministry of Agriculture are charged with applying the established measures and 
carrying out the destruction at the expense of the owner or occupier with the 
staff and means that circumstances allow. {Boletin Oficial de la Republica 
Argentina, Buenos Aires, 21 de mayo de 1935, aiio XLIII, ndm. 12.277, 

731 y 732). 

The Decree No. 54.691 of 12 January, 1935 establishes the procedure 
to be following with regard to the obligations entered into by fa^rmers who have 
bought barriers for the control of the South American locust [Schistocerca para- 
nensis] in the years 1933 and 1934. [Ibid., p 4 g. 728). 
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*** The Decrees Nos. 55.176 and 55.178 of 23 January, 1935 approved 
the expenditure of 136.779,70 and 225,356,52 ‘ pesos, respectively for the 
purchase of adults and eggs of the South American locust {Scht?tocerca para- 
nensts\ and for digging ditches and the purchase of insecticides for the destruc¬ 
tion of the plague in the year 1934 carried out by the National Bank of 
Argentina. {Ihtd., 6 de junio de 1935, niim. 12.287, pAg. 181). 


Scotland. — The Importation of Raw Cherrie? (Scotland) Order of 1935, 
dated 9 May, 1935, prescribes measures analogous to tliose already adopted for 
England and Wales [see this Bulletin, 1935, No. 7, p. 158'' for the prevention 
of the introduction of the cherry fruit fly \Rhagoletis cerasi] [Statutory Rules 
436 

and Orders, 1935. No. , London, 1935, 4 pp). 
v^. 19 


United States of America. — Amendment No i to revised rules and 
regulations supplemental to Notice of Quarantine No. 64 on account of the Mexi¬ 
can fruit worm [Anasirepha ludens], approved on 19 March, 1935, and effective 
on the same date, are designated as ' regulated area ' the counties of Brooks, 
Cameron, Hidalgo, and Willacy in the State of Texas, including all cities, towns, 
townships, and other political subdivisions within their limits. (United States 
Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Kntomology and Plant Quarantine. Mo¬ 
dification of Mexican Fruit Worm Quarantine Regulation, Washington, 1935, i p.)* 


Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 10 June, 1935, and by virtue of the 
Royal Decree Law No. 1754 of 12 August, 1927, containing measures for the 
development of olive-growing, also the Law No. 987 of 18 June, i(>3i, containing 
measures for the protection of cultivated plants and agricultural products 
[see this Bulletin, 1931, No. 9, p. 1O6] a conipulsor\ Syndicate has been estab¬ 
lished for the improvement and development of olive-growing in the province 
of Perugia. 

The contribution payable by each iiiember of the {syndicate cannot exceed 
10 centcsinii per tree in bearing. (Bollettino Vfficiale del Mjnistero delVAgn- 
coltura e dclle Foreste, Roma, luglio 1935, anno \TI, n. 19, pp. 2982-2983) 

'By Ministerial Decree of 17 June, 1935, commune of Pani- 
cale in the Province of Perugia has been declared infested by grape ph} lloxera 
(Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'ltaha, Roma, 4 luglio 1935, anno jb^, n 154, p.33b7)- 

Jiiorocco (French Zone). — A Decree of 3 June, 1935, authorises the 
destruction of rabbits causing great damage in tlie zone of the circumscription 
of ciyfl control of Beni-Snassen. (Ivmpire Chenfien Protectorat de la R^- 
publique fran9aise an Maroc. Bulletin Offictel, Rabat, 14 juin 1935, NXIV" 
annee, n^ 1181, p. 655). 
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Palestine (i). — By the Plant Protection Order (No. 4), 1934, dated 
30 September, 1934, the Plant Protection Order (N0.2), 1934 shall be amended 
by the deletion of the paragraph relating to organic manure and soil [see this 
Bulletin, 1934, No. 10, p. 227]. 

By the Plant Protection Order, 1935, dated 29 March, 1935, the Plant 
Protection Order (No. 2), 1934 [see this Bulletin, 1934, No. 10, pp, 226-227], 
amended by the Plant Protection Order (No. 3), 1934 [see this Bulletin, 1935, 
No. I, pp. 16-17], shall be amended by the substitution in the place of the 
words:— 

' Apples and pears whether nursery stock oV fruit from U. S. A., Canada, 
Australia, Hungary of Rumania’, appearing in Schedule II thereof, by the 
words*— 

' Apples and pears whether nursery stock or fruit from South Africa, Argen¬ 
tine, Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, Austria, Brazil, Canada, Hungary, 
India, Yugoslavia, Japan, Mesopotamia, Mexico, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, 
U. S. A., Chile, China or Hawaii ’. 


Poland. — The Notification of the Minister of Finance, dated 30 October, 
1934, gives the list of plant protection and seed-testing stations authorised to 
issue certificates of health and origin attesting the absence of seeds of dodder 
[Cuscuta\ for imports of plant products from, abroad unaccompanied by a 
certificate from the phytopathological .seed-testing services of the exporting 
country. 

The following are authorised to issue the said certificates*— the Chambers 
of Agriculture of Wilno, Torun, Poznan, Katowice, Lodz, Luck, Warsaw, Krakow, 
l/wow, Lublin, also the central plant protection service of Danzig Free City 
and the Chamber of Agriculture of Torun, in cases where importation is made 
by a customs house situated in the territory of Danzig Free City. 

The certificates attesting the absence of seeds of dodder required for consign¬ 
ments of seeds of clover [Trifohuni], lucerne [Medicago], sand clover [Anthyllis], 
sweet clover [Melilotus], birdsfoot trefoil {Lotus corniculatus\ and timothy grass 
[Phleum pratense] may be issued by the seed-testing establishments of the Cham¬ 
bers of Agriculture of Wilno, Cieszyn, Torun, Poznan and Luck, by similar 
establishments of the Museum of Industry and Agriculture of Warsaw, of the 
University of Krakow and the Station of agricultural botany of Low. These 
certificates may be also issued by the Chamber of Agriculture of Torun and by 
the Agricultural Institute of the Polytechnic School of Danzig in cases where 
importations are to be made by the customs houses situated in the territory 
of Danzig Free City. (Deutsches Handels-Archiv, Berlin 1935, 89. Jahrg., 2. 
Marzheft, S. 989). 


(i) From documents communicated by the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. G. Bal¬ 
lard, Government Entomologist, Department of Agriculture and Forests, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
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Greece (i). — A Decree of 17 June, 1935, published on the following 
4 July, modifies the Decree of 14 April, 1927, prohibiting the importation of 
products liable to introduce grape phylloxera [Phylloxera vastatrix], in the sense 
that importation is authorised into regions free from grape phylloxera, of aquatic 
plants, dried or living, under certain conditions and restrictions which will be 
established each time by the Agricultural Council. 
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MAMEhi Cai,\t:no, Eva. Malattie delle rose prodotle da Coniothyrium. La Costa 
Azzurra Agricola Floreale, San Remo, i 935 » anno XV, n. 5, pp. 121-125, 
2 figg. 

[Coniothyrium wcrnsdorffiae, C. rosarum, C. fuckelii. C. fuckelii and C. rosarum 
have been observed on the rose ' U. Brumier ' near San Remo. It is maintained 
that these two fungi are identical and by the law of priority should retain 
the name of C. fuckelii]. 

Maso, S. Liquid hydrocyanic acid for citrus fumigation. Hadar, Tel-Aviv- 
Jaffa, Palestine, 1935, Vol, VIII, No. 7, pp. 206-207, figs. 1-3. 

MaTSUMOTO, Takashi, and SoMazawa, Kdetsu. Immunolofdcal studies of rnosaic 

diseases. IV. Effects of acetone, lead subacetate, barium hydroxide, aluminium 

hydroxide, trypsin, and soils on the antigenic property of tobacco mosaic 
juice. Journal of the Society of Tropical Agriculture, Taiwan (P'ormosa) 
Japan, 1934. Vol. VI, N ) 4, pp. 671-682. 

MaTSUMOTO, Takashi, and Yamamoto, Wataro. Three important leaf vSpot diseases 
of sugar cane in Taiwan (Formosa). Journal of the Society of Tropical Agri¬ 
culture, Taiwan (Formosa), Japan. 1934 . Vol. VI, No. 3, pp. 5 ^ 4 * 59 ^. figs. 1-4, 
pi. 3. 

[Cercospora taiwanensis n. sp., C. kopket, ? Helminthos port urn ocellum. A Latin 
diagnosis is given of the new species]. 
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Menchikowsky, F., and Puffei^KS, M. The ratio of Ca, Mg* K, Na and the chlo¬ 
rosis of grape fruit trees in the Jordan Valley, Hadav, Tel-Aviv-Jaff 4 , Pa- 
' lestine, 1935, Vol. VIII, No 6, pp. 161-164. Literature cited, p, 164. 

Michah.owa, P. V. Pathologico-anatomical changes in the tomalo incident to 
development of woodiness of the fruit. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 
1935, Vol. 25, No. 6, pp. 539-55S, figs. i-S. Literature cited, p 558. 

Morris, H. M. Olive pests. The Cyprus Agricultural Journal, Nicosia, i 935 » 
Vol XXX, Pt. 2, pp 54-55 

[Dacus oleae. Prays oleellus, Phloeotnbus oleae, Rhynchites ruber in Cyprus]. 

Mui,l.ER, Alberto S. Lista preliminar das doenc^as cryplogamicas de plantas culti- 
vadas em Minas Geraes, Brasil. B&letim de Agrioultura, Zootechnia e Veten- 
naria, Bello Horizonte, 1935, aimo VIII, num. 1, pags. 67-77. 

. Murayama, Jozo. On thit Ipidae (Coleoptera) from Formosa with special refer¬ 
ence to their food plants. Journal of the Sonety of Tropical Asntulture, Taiwan 
(Formosa), Japan, 1934, Vol, VI, No. 3, pp 505-512 

[Ips angidatus, Phloeosinus pevlatus, Xylcborm spp, Scolytoplatypus spp]. 

NaTTbass, R M. Disease of tlie olive The Cyprus Agricultural Journal, Ni¬ 
cosia, 1935. Vol XXX. Pt. 2, pp. 5S-57 

[Cyclocomum oleaginum, sooty mould, Matrophoma dalmatica, olive knot 
in Cyprus]. 

NaTTRass, R. M. Note on Botrytis sp as the cause of * chocolate spot ' of Vicia 
faba in Cyprus. The Cyprus Agricultural Journal, NicOvSia, 193s, Vol XXX, 
Pt. 2, pp. 57-58, 2 figs 
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Nehru, S. S. L’applicazione delle onde elettromagnetichc neJla cura del «mal- 
secco » degli agnimi. Citrus, Messina, 1035, anno XXI, n 6, pp. 125-128, 
6 figg 

[The 'mal .secco ’ is due to the action of Deutcrophoma tvacJu iphila] 

Ng, Y. C. (No, Yuk Chau). Notes on the life history of licbomoia glaucippe (L.) 
(Lep , Pieridae) Ltngnan Science Journal, Canton, China, 1935, Vol. 14, 
No. 3, pp. 49Q-503 References, p. 503 
[The caterpillars living on the leaves of Crataeva rehgio^a] 

Nisikado, Yosikazu, and Yamauti, Kivu. Contnoutions to the knowledge of the 
sap stains of wood in Japan. II. Studies on Cerato$tomella piceac Miinch, 
the cause of a blue stain of pine ttees. Berichte de% Ohara InsUtuts fur landwirU 
schafthche Forschungen in Kurashiki, Provinz Okayama, Japan, Kurashiki 
1935. VII, Heft 4. S. 539-560, pis XXV-XXIX. Literature cited, S. 558- 
559. 

NoniyE, R. J , Hynes, H. J., McCeeery. F. C., and Birmingham, W. A. Plant di¬ 
seases recorded in New South Wales. Department of Agriculture, New South 
Wales. Science Bulletin, No. 46, Sydney, 1935, 47 Pp-» i map. 

[List of more than i 260 plant diseases reported in New South Wales]. 
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Orton, C. R., and Hi^nry, W. D. An internal necrosis of bean seeds.. Phytopa¬ 
thology, T^ancaster, Pa., 1935, Vol. 25, No. 7, pp. 726-728, fig. i. 
[Apparently the disturbance is of a iion-parasitic nature]. 

Paguirican^ Domingo B., and Tugadk, Primitive. Wrapper tobacco. The Phi¬ 
lippine Journal of Agriculture, Manila, 1935, Vol. 6, No. i, pp. 1-114, figs. 
1-8, pis. 1-29. Bibliography, pp. 103-109. 

[Contains, inter alia, a chapter entitled:— VIII. Tobacco pests and diseases 
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PasinetTI, D. Ricerche i.stologiche sulla «■ maculatura ferruginosa » (Bisenfleckig- 
keit) del tuberi di patata. Rivista di Patologia Vegetate, Pavia, 1935, anno 
XXV, n. 5-6, pp. 185-227, figg. 1-21. Bibliografia, pp. 224-227. 
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PeAo lyOPES, Alberto. Aves destruidoras de gafanhotos. Mogamhique, Bouren^o 
Marques, 1935. N? 2, pags. 45-79, i fig., 9 lams. 
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Peters, G. Scale control by fumigation, Hadar, Tel-Aviv-Jaffa, Palestine, 1935, 
Vol. VIII, No. 7, pp. 208-210, figs. 1-4. 

Fieri, A. La infestione di Cydia molesta nella corrente campagua in Toscana. 
Note di FrutUcoltura, Pistoia, 1935, anno XIII, 11. 8, pp. 129-131. 

Peagge, H. H., and Maney, T. J. Soggy breakdown of Winter Banana apples. 

Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1935, Vol. 25, No. 7, pp. 730-731, 
, figs. 1-2. 
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Quanjkr, H, M. H. M., und G.\umann, Ernst. Versuche fiber den Binfluss des 
Klimas auf den Gesxmdheitszustand der Kartoffelpflanze. Phytopathologische 
Zeitschrift, Berlin 1935, Bd. VIII, Heft 4, S. 307-321, Abb. 1-6. Literatur, 
S. 32T. 

Reddick, Donald. Mites on potatoes. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1935, 
Vol. 25, No. 6. p, 654. 

[Tarsonemus latus ]. 
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caster, Pa., Vol, 25, No. 6, pp. 645-647, fig, 1, 
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Gebiete des Pflanzenschutzes, Wien 1935, XXVIII. Jalirg., P'olge 3, S, 68. 
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matthxolana on the cyanogenesis of the cherry laurel (Prunus laurocerasus var, 
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pp. 697-703- 

[See this Bulletin, 1934, Xo. 12, p. 288J. 
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SiNBONi, A. Osservazioni sopra il grade di resislenza di alctine variet^i di limone 
al mal secco. Agricoliura Messinese, Messsina, 1935, anno XXVI, nn. 5-6, 
pp. I40«i52, figg. MX. 

[The variety ' Interdonato * is not free from ' mal secco ' (Deuterophoma 
(racheiphila), but is very resistant to attacks by this parovsite; the variety 
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StEl/ZNER, (»erhard. Kinfacher Nachweis von Hyphen parasitarer Pilze im Halm 
der Gramineen. Phytopathologische Zeiischnjt, Berlin 1935, VIII, Heft 4, 
369-372. Abb. 1-5. Literatur, S. 372. 

[Tilletia tniici, Ustilago trtiici, U. hordei, U. nuda, U, avenue]. 

SuBRAHMANTA Ayyar, T. V., and Anantanarayanan, K. P. a short note on 
tobacco decoction as an economic spray material for paddy thrips. The Madras 
Agricultural Journal, Coimbatore, S. India, 1935, Vol. XXIIT, No. 3, pp. 100- 
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on the anatomical characters of the plant. II. Influence of differences in soil 
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[Piricularia oryzae, Helminthosporium oryzae]. 
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virus. Phytopathology, Lancaster, l?a., 1935, Vol. 25, No. 6, pp. 618-627, fig. i. 
Literature cited, pp. 626-627. 
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Canton, China, 1935, Vol. 14, No. 3, pp. 477-498. References, pp. 497-498. 
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Tracardh, Ivar, och Butovitsch, Viktor. Redogorelse for barkborrekampanjen 
efter stormharjningama 1931-1932. Meddelanden frdn Statens Skogsfdrsdks- 
anstaU, Stockholm 1935, Haft. 28, sid. 1-268, fig. 1-60. Litteraturforteckning, 
sid 238-239. 
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TranzscheI/, W. La ruggine del ciliegio: “Leucotelium Cerasi'* (B<I*reng.) n. gen. 
n comb. ("Puccinia Cerasi" Cast.) ed il vSuo stadio ecidiale. Rivista di Pato- 
logta Vegetale, Pavia, 1935, anno XXV, n 5-6, pp 177-183 
[The aecidial form of Leucotehum cerasi lives on Eianthis htemahs] 

Trinchieri, Giulio. Asserzioni gratuite La tignola della patata e la cocciniglia 
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Trotter, A. Le malattie batteriche del tabacco Bollettino Tecnico del R, Isti- 
tuto Spenmentale per le CoUtvaztom dei tabacchi **Leonardo Angelom*', Scafati, 
1935, anno XXXII, n 2, pp. 101-139, figg. i-ii, tav I-III. Pubblicazioni 
citate, pp. 136-138. 

[With title and summary in English — * Bacterial diseases of tobacco'. -- Apia- 
nobacter macuhcola. Bacillus amylohacter, B aeruginosas, B. cauhvorus, B, 
carotovorus, B fluoresjcens hquefaciens, B fluorescent putridus, B tabacivorus. 
Bacterium angulatum, Bact, melleum. Bad pbeudozoogloeae, Bact. solanacearum, 
Bad tabacum, Bact. tumefaciens. Bad. vesicatorium, Bact. xanthochlorum, 
Phytomonas heterocea, Phyt. polycolor] 

Trujieeo Peeupfo, Agustin Los insectos nocivos a las plantas. Principales 
metodos de lucha Revista de la Asoiiacidn Rural del Uruguay, Montevideo, 
1935, afio LXII, num. 6, pAgs. 7 a 9 

Tu, Chih, and Li, H. W. Breeding millet resistant to smut in North China. Phy¬ 
topathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1935, Vol. 25, No 6, pp 648-649. 

[Ustilago crameri on Chaetochloa italica]. 
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TuIvESCHKOV, Kristo. tJber Ursachen der t 5 berwmterung der Lymantria dlspar, 
L. niQnacha und anderer Lymantriiden im !Eistadium. Zeitschrift fiir ange- 
wandte Entomologie, Berlin 1935, Bd. XXII, Heft i, S. 97-117, Abb. i-ii. Li- 
teratur, S. 117. 

Ttows, B. C. Histological studies of rice leaves infected with Helminthosporium 
oryzae. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1935, Vol. 50, 
No. I, pp. 81-90, figs. 1-6. Literature cited, p. 90. 

TunstaiJv, a. C. a new species of Glomerella on Camellia Theae, Transactions 
British Mycological Society, London, 1935, Vol. XIX (1934), IV, pp. 331-336, 
fig. I, pi. XV. 

[Glomerella major n, sp. Description in English witli a Latin diagnosis]. 

Uppai,, B. N., Patel, M. K., and KamaT, M. N. The fungi of Bombay. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Bombay. Bulletin No. iy6 of i()34, Bombay, 1935, VIIT -f- 
56 pp., I map. References, pp. 55-56. 

[A list of 593 fungi recorded in the Bombay Presidency]. 

UVAROV, B. P. Locusts and a rational auti-locust policy. The Empire Cotton 
Growing Review, London, 1935, Vol. XII, No. 3, pp. 193-198. 

VayssiEre, P. Sur la biologic peu comiue de trois Coleopteres de nos Colonies. 
Bulletin de la Societe cntomologique dc France, Paris, 1935, tome XL, n^ 10, 
pp. 160-162, pi, IV. 

[Phaedonia areata on Indigofera pilosa, f. sumafrana, coffee tree and a wild 
orchid (Ivory Coast and French Cameroon): Ecthoea quadricornis on coffee tree 
(French Cruiana); Macrotoma serrtpes on Cola acuminata (French Cameroon)]. 

Verona, O., e Ceccarelli, A. Su diuna tracheomicosideiramaranto (^maran/ws 
tricolor L.) prodotta da una .specie di Fusarium e da Verticilhum amaranti n. sp. 
e, in genere, sulla biologia di alcuni Verticillium patogeni. Phytopathologische 
Zeitschrift, Berlin 1935, Bd. VIII, Heft 4, S. 373-400, Fig. 1-13. Lavori citati, 
S. 398-400. 

[Fusarium sp., Verticillium amaranti n, sp., V. albo-atruni, V. dahliae, V. tra- 
cheiphilum. The Latin diagnosis is given of the new species]. 

Verplancke, G. Etude d'un'e forme nouvelle dela “ bigarrure de la pomme de 
terre. Bulletin de la SociM Royale de Botanique de Belgique, Bruxelles, 1935, 
tome LXVII, fasc. 2, p. 105-116. Bibliographic, p. 116. 

VufTTE, A. D. Die Eientwicklung der Mehlmotte, P'phestia Kiihniella Zell., bei 
konstanten imd schwankenden temperaturen. Teil I. Zeitschrift fiir ange- 
ivandte Entomologie, Berlin 1935, Bd. XXII, Heft i, S. 1-25, Abb. i-io, Lite- 
ratur, S. 24-25. 

Watzl, O. Meromyza saltatrix L., ein Getreidehalmschadling, aluilich der ge- 
ineinen Weizenhalmfliege. Neuheiten auf dem Gebiefe des Pflanzenschutzcs, 
Wien 1935. XXVIII. Jahrg., Folge 3, S. 65-67. Literatur, S. 67. 

[M. saltatrix var. nigriventns, Chlorops taeniopus]. 

WERNHAM, Clifford C. A species of Sorodiscus on Heteranthera. Mycologia, 
Lancaster, Pa., 1935, Vol. XXVII, No. 3, pp. 262-27^, figs. 1-2, pis. 17-18. 
Literature cited, pp. 272-273. 

[ 5 . heterantherae n. sp. parasitic on Heteranthera duhia. Description in English]. 
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White, R. P. Pestalotia spp* ou Aucuba, Cibotlum and Leucothoe. Mycologia, 
Lancaster, Pa„ 1935. Vol. XXVII, No. 4, pp. 342-346, pi. 32, 
fP. auctthae n. sp. on Auouha japonica vat. variegata; P. cibotii n. sp, on Cibotium 
schiedei; P, leucothoes n. sp. on LeucothoS catesbaei. Description in Latin and 
English]. 

WiiyHEi^M, A, F. UnterSuchungen iiber das Verlialten sogenannter nicht eisbestan- 
diger Kulturpflanzen bei niederen Temperaturen, unter besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigung des Eixiflusses verschiedener. Mineralsalzernahrung und des N- Stoff- 
wechsels^ Phytopathologische Zeitschnft, Berlin 1935, VIII, Heft 4, S. 337- 
362, Abb. 1-2. Xiteratur, S. 362. 
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INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN 

OF plant protection 


DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS ♦ 


French West Africa: Plant Pests in the Ivory Coast (i). 

I. Industrial trees and shrubs 


(i) Coffee. 

Root parasites:— 

Heterodera (Caconema) radicicolaCjr^t^, 
Copioiermes sjbstedti Holmgren. 

Nursery parasites:— 

Ophistreptus rugosis Attems. 
Pachybolus laminatus Cooke var. che- 
valieri Brolem. 

Brachytrypus memhranaceus Drury. 

Stem and twig para¬ 
sites:— 

Monochammus sierricola White. 

A pate monochammus F. 

Xylehorus morstaUi Haged. 

Leaf parasites:— 

Lecanium viride Green. 

Lecanium cofeae Walk. 

Pseudococcus citri Risso (P. lilacinus 
C<)oke). 

Gracilaria coffeifoliella Mots. 


Adoretus hirtellus Cash. 

Zonocerus variegatus L. 

Metadrepana glauca Hmp. 

Toxoptera aurantii Boyer. 

P" r u i t parasites:— 

An undetermined Nymphalid. 
Stephanoderes coffeae Hag. 

(2) Cacao. 

Root parasites:— 

Heterodera radicicola Greeif. 

N eater me s sp. 

Stem and t wig para 
sites:— 

Mallodon downesi Hope. 

Apate monachtis F. 

Eulophonotus myrmeleon I'ekl. 
Sahlbergella singular is Hagl, 
Pseudococens adoniduni L. 
Stictococcus sp. 


♦ Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 
. (i) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. A. Mallamaire, Colonial 
Agronomy Ing^nieur, Director of the Phytopathological Laboratory, I.a M6, Ivory Coast, transmitted to 
the Institute by the Government General of French West Africa. 


MoK 10 ingl. 
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I^eaf parasites:— 

Adoretus hiriellus Cash. 

Heliothrips ruhrocinctus Giard. 

Aphts sp. 

Pod parasites:— 
Helopeltis sp. 

Misotra theobromae Labois. 

Ceratitis punctata Wied. 

An undetermined weevil. 

Stictococcus sp. 

( 3 ) K01.A. 

Stem and twig para¬ 
sites:— 

Phosphorus jansoni Toms. 

Leaf parasites:— 

Adoretus hiriellus Cash. 

Zonocerus variegatus L. 

Lecamum coffeae Walk. 

Fruit parasites;— 
Balanogastris kolae (Desbr. Faust). 


(4) Oil, PALM. 

Trunk and bud para¬ 
sites:— 

Rhynchophorus phoenicis F. 

Platygenia harhata MacLeay. 

Archon centaur us F. 

Fruit parasites:— 

Aspidiotus destructor Sign. 

Chtonaspis sp. 

An undetermined weevil. 

(5) Coconut. 

Trunk and bud para¬ 
sites:— 

Rhynchophorus phoenicis F. 

Archon centaur us F. 

Leaf and fruit para- 
* sites:— 

Aspidiotus destructor Sign. 


II. Fruit Crops 


(6) Banana. 

Leaf parasites:— 
Aspidiotus destructor Sign. 

An undetermined Limacodid. 

(7) Pineapple. 

Pseudococcus sp. 

(8) CiTRUST REES (OrANGE, LEMON, 
Mandarin, and Grape fruit). 

Fruit parasites:— 
Papilio demoleus L. 

An undetermined species of Lepidop- 
tera. 


Pseudococcus citn Risso. 

Lepidosaphes citncola Pack. 

Toxoptera aurantii Bo5’'er. 

Fruit parasites:— 
Ceratitis capitata Wied. 

{9) Avocado pear. 

Aspidiotus destructor Sign. 

(10) Mango. 

Mallodon downesi Hope. 

An undetermined species of Hemip- 
tera. 

Heliothrips ruhrocinctus Giard. 
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III. Food crops. 


(11) Maize. 

Sesamia vuteria Stoll. 

A'phis sp. 

Eldana saccharina Walk. 

Calandra oryzae X. 

(12) Groundnut. 

Pseudococcus sp. 

White ants (undetermined). 

Aphis laburni Kalt. 

Decatoma affinis Oliv. 

Pseudococcus adonidum ly. 

Ceronema africana Macfie. 
Pachymerus cassiae Gyll. 

(13) K erstingiell a g e 0 c ar • 
p a . 

Pachymerus cassiae Gyll. 


(14) Manioc. 

Zonocerus variegatus L. 
Bemisia sp., 

(15) Rice. 

An undetermined Noctuid. 
Calandra oryzae ly, 

(16) Sorghum. 

Calandra oryzae L. 

(17) Sweet Potato. 

Cylas sp. 


IV. Vegetables. 

{18) Beans 
Anomala sp. 


(19) Native Spinach [Justicta 
insularis). 

Pseudococcus adonidum L. 


Angola: Locust Movements (Nomadacris septemfasciata and Locusta migra^ 
toria migratorUMes) (1). 

The locust invasion during the months of March and April, 1925, though of 
a certain importance, were not so intense as in the preceding months. 

During the month of March invasions have been observed in the provinces 
of Luanda (districts of Luanda, Quanza Norte, Congo, Zaire, and Cabinda), Ma- 
lange (district of Malange), Benguela (districts of Quanza Bui, Benguela, and 
Huambo), Huila (districts of Huila and Mossamedes) and Bie (districts of Bie 
and Moxico). 


(i) Communication from Mr. Jorge de Barros Rodrigues ^ueiroz, Agronomical Ing^nieur 
attached to the lyocust Destruction Service, Euauda, transmitted to the Institute by the Government 
General of the Colony. 
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^ As in the preceding months, the locust control has been carried out in all the 
invaded distripts. The results will be found in the following table:— 


j 

PROVINCES 

1 Quantity 
of egga 
destroyed 
(kilos) 

Quantity of larvae 
destroyed • 

Bands 

Quantity of 
adults 
defetroyed 
(kilos) 

kilos 

1 m* 

^ 1 

l^uanda. 

1,079 

44.439 

13 

761 

900 

Malange .. 

5,000 

18,050 

— 

— i 

15,000 

Benguela .. 

164,968 

142.051 

— 

5,* 4 " 

228,050 

Huila. 

S.74& 

57 .'’ 3 <> 

—. 

5 

200 

Bi6. 

10,402 

00,867 


— 

30,300 

Total . , . 

187,195 

322,453 

13 

1 

6,006 

1 

..... 

204,450 


To the figures given in this table must be added the quantities of eggs and 
insects destroyed the weight of which it has not been possible to calculate. 


During the month of April, 1935, the invasions have affpcted the provinces 
of Luanda (districts of Luanda, Quanza Norte, Zaire, and Congo), Benguela (dis¬ 
tricts of Huambo, Benguela, and Quanza Sul), Huila (districts of Huila and Mos- 
samedes) and Bie (districts of Bie and Moxico). 

The results of the control will be seen in the following table:— 


PROVlNtES 

‘ 9 

Quantity 
of eggs 
destroyed 
' (kilos) 

Quantity of 
larvae 
destroyed 
(kilos) 

i 

Bands 

Quantity of 
adtdts 

, destroyed 
(kilos) 

Luanda . 

21,507 

45,439 

8,744 1 

4.574 

Benguela ,.' . . . 

13,354 

• 584,4^0 

. j 

45.520 

Huila .. 

■—• 

51,502 

128 1 

1 ' 2,855 

Bi^ , . . •. 

. 152 ' 

5<’,324 

,20 

1 10,500 

^ Total , . . 

34.993 

737/^^5 

8,892 

^13,449 


India: Chrysomphalm aonidum in the Bombay Presidency (i>). 

* Citrus fruits and leaves were found infested with this scale insect at Shevri 
in Poona District. Wherever the scales were in great abundance on fruits’ these 
were found being preyed upon by the larvae and adults of a small lady bird 
beetle. 


(i) Communication, from the ofiicial correspondent of the Institute, Mr* T. N. Jaavcm, Pro*, 


feasoj- of Entomology, College of Agriculture, Poona, B9inbay Presidency, India. 
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Palestine: Remarks on Orchard and Vegetable Pests (i). 

Some recent observations on pests of cultivated plants in Palestine arc 
compiled in the following lines:— 

• Honey dew excretion and sooty mould on citrus have been noticeable in 
recent years. In Samaria Icerya purchasi is the main honey-dew producer and 
is kept well under control by Novius cardinalia, Saissetia oleae and Ceroplastes 
iloridensis are other sources of honeydew whicli are more troublesome in the 
groves of Judaea. They are less injurious than Icerya, 

Lepidosaphes beckii starts to spread into other districts. It has been dis¬ 
covered recently near Jaffa and in the Sharon. Exceptional cases of infestation 
of citrus by 5 . hemisphaerica and by C. rusct have been observed. 

The participation of Pseudococcus citri in the June drop was relatively heavy 
during the spring of 1934. 

An attack of Ceratitis capitata, of previously unknown intensity was suffered 
over the coast-plain. Heavy fruitfall occurred in September and October, 1934. 
P^ruits dropped but the eggs died in the rind without hatching. But the oviposi- 
tion lead to the dropping of the fruit. This attack on citrus in the fall was 
preceded in the summer by an unusually heavy attack everywhere on summer 
fruits (peaches, apricots, etc.). Plums have been observed attacked by the fruit 
fly for the first time. 

Prodenia litura had also an outbreak in summer 1934 s-nd was common on 
citrus as well as on other crops. In 1933 a local outbreak of Chloridea obsolefa 
was observed in the Sharon. Papilio machaon has become a regular guest on 
citrus. 

A survey of the citrus thrips has been made by K. Rivney, and shows that 
Heliothrips haemorrhoidalis and Thrips tabaci are the common .species. In nor¬ 
mal years the damage is negligible and outbreaks like the one of 1931 are iso¬ 
lated occurrences. The red spiders of citrus, which are being studied by H. Klein 
gain in importance in young citrus groves. Paratetranychus sp. and Epitetra- 
nychus althaeae are the common species. Among other citrus pests, which called 
attention in recent years, Chloridea obsoleta, Apate monachiis, Crypioblabes gni- 
diella, Ephestia vapidella and Vespa orientalis may be mentioned. 

Among other orchard pests the following recent additions are of importance:— 

Hoplocampa sp. has been encountered in plums at Moza. Ertosoma lanigera 
has developped into quite a pest on apple trees in some villages near Jerusalem, 
Parlatoria oleae is of increasing importance. It infests the fruit of api)le, pear, 
peach, etc., 'heavily, leading to red spots and discolorations of the fruit; this 
gives to the fruit a similar aspect to the one resulting from the damage caused 
by the Pernicious vScale [Aspidiotus perniciosiis), An unnamed Rhynchitcs is 
occasionally injurious to pears in the mountains. Two mining moths have 
been observed for the first time in Palestine. Recurvaria nanella in the leaves 


(i) Cuimnnnicatioii from the official corrcbpondent oi the Institute, Professor F. vS. JtoDr.xfiEiMEK, 
Hebrew University, Jenisalein, Palestine. 


* Mvn, JO IriHl. 
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of almonds, apricots, peaches, apple, a. s. o.; and LithqcoUetis spimcolellaia. those 
of almonds. 

Polychrosis botrana is now well controlled by means of dusting with arsenical, 
compounds. In vegetable gardens GryUotalpa gryllotcdpa is successfully con¬ 
trolled by the prescriptions worked out by Martelli in Italy. Heterodera radi- 
cicola is present everywhere, but no serious damage has been reported in recent 
years. 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1935 (i). 

i 

Monthly Report No. 31. June, 1935. 

The locust position throughout June has remained quiet, but swarms of 
the Red I^ocust (Nomadacris sepkmfasciata, Serv.) have been recorded from 
the following districts, namely, Bubi, Chibi, Umtali, Gutu, Mrewa, Ivomagundi, 
and Chilimanzi. The majority of these swarms have been described as ^ large 

A noteworthy occurrence was the receipt of fifth stage hoppers of this 
species collected in the Shangani Reserve, Bubi District on the qtli of the month, 
constituting by far the latest seasonal occurrence of hoppers of this species 
recorded in the Colony during the present cycle. 

No definite direction of flight is apparent from the records. At this time 
of year, the swarms generally are comparatively inactive. 

No disease has been recorded or reported amongst the locusts. 

No damage has been reported. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Algeria. — By Decree of the Governor General of Algeria, dated 31 May, 
I 935 » the Decree of 6 December, 1920, by which 14 comniiines of thg department 
of Constantine were brought under the special scheme for protection against 
grape phylloxera, is annulled in regard to the commune of Duquesne. The 
ordinary system of free cultivation of vines of all origins will, however, apply 
to that commune. (Journal Officiel dc VAlgeric, Alger, 21 juin 1935, 9* annee, 
n« 25, p. 529). 

Germany. — By a Law (‘Reichsnaturschutzgeset//)* of 26 June, 1935, the 
protection of natural sites and rare plants and animals is revised: By a Circular 
of 13 August, 1935, the chief of the forest administration of the Reich (' Reichsr 
forstmeister') is charged with taking all measures relative to that Law, includ- 


(i) Communication from the olEcial corre.^pondcnt of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, F. E. S.,’ 
Chief Entomologist, Department of Aj?riculture, Salisbury, .Southern Rhodesia. « 
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ittg the protection of birds useful to agriculture and forestry. (Amtliche 
Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Beriin, i. .Sejitember 1935, Bd. VII, Nr, 8, ,S. 
•144.151). ■ 

Gerpiany (Prussia). — By Amendifient of 2 July, 1 ^ 35 , to the j)i‘escrjp“ 
tions in force concerning poisons, it is prescribed, inter 0lia, that poisoned cereal 
seed intended for the control of harmful rodents should be dyed a dark red 
colour. [Amtliche Pftanzenschutzhestimmnnocn, Berlin, i. September 1035, Bd. 
VII, Nr, 8 , S. 152-153). 

Germany (Saar Basin). — By Notification of 2Q July, 1935, it is establish¬ 
ed that, now that* this territory is again under the sovereignty of Germany, 
all ])rescriptions of a phytosanitary order issued by the Government Commission 
are replaced by the corres]3onding prescriptions in h)rce in Germany. [Amt¬ 
liche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin, i Sejdenjber 1935, Bd. VII. Nr. 8, 

s. 153-154) 

Australia (New South Wales) (i). — By Proclamation of 9 July, 1935 
Puccinia graminis is considered to be a disease for the purposes of the Plant 
Diseases Act, 1924. 

Another Proclamation of the same date requires exevy o^vner and every 
occupier of land throughout the State to destroy every bush of Berheris vulgaris ^ 
growing upon such land, for .the prevention of the s])read of P. graminis. 

Chile. — B}^ * DecretO Supremo ' No. 298 of 9 April, 1935, Article 5 of 
the ' Decreto Sui^remo' No‘, 105 of ii February", 1925, regulating the Decree-bavv 
No. 177 on the sanitary control of vegetables, does not apply to soya bean in as 
much as national production of this oil-bearing seed is not sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the oil industry. 

If, in the parts of saya bean imported into the country, the Phytopatliolo- 
gical Service (‘ Servicio de Sanidad Vegetal') determines the presence of a stnuH 
number of Bruchus obtecius, Laspeyresia YCycha] glycinivorella or other dangerous 
insects non-existent in Chile, these parts should, before entering the count ly, 
subjected to fumigation so that the dangerous insects they contain sJiould be 
completely destroyed. ^ 

In cases, where the attacks by these insects are considerable, the jnirts of the 
.seeds should be refused and should be returned within a space of time fixed by the 
Phytopathological Service. When this time liinit’has expired, the seeds shcuild 
be destroyed by fire. [Boletin del Minisierio dc Agncultura, vSantiago del Cile, abril- 
mayo-junio 1935, afio IV, niim. 4, pag. 191). ' 

i ' , 

(i) From documents communicated by the official correppondent of the Institute, Dr. K, J. Noble 
BioIo‘?ist, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, New South Woles. 
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By virtue of the ‘ Decreto Supremo ' No. 458 of 27 April, 1935, the 
introduction of insects useful to agriculture (natural enemies of injurious in¬ 
sects) cannot take place except through the intermediary of the ' Servicio de Sani- 
dad Vegetal' of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Direct importation by private persons of other insects having an economic 
vahie, such as bees, silk worms, etc , can only take place in a manner which cor¬ 
responds entirely with the measures established by the Law on the sanitary con¬ 
trol of the importation of plants or parts of plants. 

The importation of birds, rodents and other small animals cannot take place 
without the authorisation of the 'Servicio de Policia Sanitaria Animal', in con¬ 
formity with the Decree-Law No 176, and will not be handed over to the interested 
parties until after the said Service has determined that they are in no way dan¬ 
gerous (Ibid , pdg 189) 

Cyprus. — By Order in Council No. 1643 of 21 June, 1935 the Order in 
Council No. 1421 of 23 April, 1931 [see this Bulletin, 1931, No. 9, p 166] is 
amended by the substitution of a new form of inspection certificate and by the 
insertion of the clause that every person arriving in Cyprus by sea or air shall, 
immediately after landing, make a written declaration that no living plant 
material (flowers, fruit, vegetables, bulbs or plant material for propagation), 
is contained in its personal luggage or on its person other than the articles sub¬ 
mitted for inspection and examination. (Order in (ounciL — No, 1643. Made 
under (i) The Customs and Excise Regulation Law^, 18^(4 to (No. '^) rgjo, (2) The 
Diseases of Plants Prevention Law, iSgj. (j) The Customs, Excise and Revenue 
Law, i8g(), Nicosia, Cyprus, 1935, i p.) 

Egypt. -- By Royal Rescript No 79 of 10 Julv, 19)5, a local Committee 
is established for organising the Fourth International Locust Conference which 
will be held in Cairo in 1936. (Journal Offhiel du Gouvernment Egvptiin, 
[Le Cairei, 18 juillet 1935, 62®"’® annde, nP 64, p 2). 

By Decree of 15 July, 1935, the importation of date fruits into Egypt 
is forbidden without the authorisation of the Ministry of Agriculture (Ibid., p. 3) 

United States of America. — The rules and regulations (thiiteenth 
revision) supplemental to Notice of Quarantine No. 48 on account of the Japa¬ 
nese beetle (Popillia lapomca, Newm.), approved on 29 March and effective 
on I June, 193S, prohibit, unless a certificate or permit has been issued, the 
interstate sliipment of green corn on the cob, beans in the pod, bananas in entire 
bunches, or in clusters of 25 or more, apples, peaches, blackberries, blueberries 
huckleberries, or raspberries from any part of the regulated areas, and also pro¬ 
hibit (unless a certificate or permit has issued) the interstate movement of all 
fruits and vegetables by refrigerator car or motor truck from the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, and parts of the States of Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and Virginia. Refrigerator cars used for loading fruits and vegetables. 
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Other than onions and potatoes, in such area must, prior to loading, be cleaned 
by the common carrier and kept tightly closed and sealed during the interval 
between cleaning and loading. Onions and potatoes must be fumigated in the 
car when such action is deemed necessary by the inspector, and doors and hatches 
of the cars must be closed or screened. Other,details and exceptions are given 
in regulation 5. 

The regulations also prohibit the interstate shipment of plants, sand, soil, 
earth, peat, compost, and manure from any part of the regulated areas to or 
through any outside point throughout the year unless a Federal permit or cer¬ 
tificate has been secured. Portions of plants and cut flowers are restricted 
interstate movement only between 15 June and 15 October, inclusive. Details 
and exceptions are given in regulations 6 and 7. 

The regulated areas include the District of Columbia, the entire States of 
Connecticut, Delaware, Massachussetts, New Jersey, and Rhode Island, and parts 
of the States of Maine, Mar3dand, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. The boundaries are shown in regulation 3. 

These regulations also place certain restrictions to protect restricted articles 
from infestation while in transit, require thorough cleaning of vehicles and con¬ 
tainers which have been used in transporting restricted products, and provide 
other safeguards and conditions as provided in regulations 8 to 13, inclusive. 
(United States Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Kntoniolog}" and Plant 
Quarantine. Japanese Beetle Quarantine. Quarantine No. 48. Revision ol 
Regulations, [Wa.shington], 1935, 13 pp., i map). 

France. — By Ministerial Decree of 22 July, 1935, paragraph No. 2 of 
Article 1 of the Ministerial Decree of 25 P'ebruary, 1928, determining, for certain 
fruit trees, the periods during which treatment with arsenical compounds is 
authorised, is modified except wJth regard to apple and pear trees. 

I'or these latter, treatment with arsenical compounds is authorised during 
the period commencing after the harvest is completed and lasting until two rnontlis 
before the following harvest. (Ministere de 1 ’Agriculture. Direction de TAgri¬ 
culture, Bulletin de VOffice de Renseignements Agricoles, Paris, i"’’ aout 1935. 
ann^e 1935, P- 33 i)- 

By Decree of 8 August, 1935, the provisions contained in the Law 01 
28 June, 1934 [see this Bulletin, 1934, No. 10, pp. 223-224J directed towards 
insuring the good marketable quality of fruits and \'cgetables and towards 
suppressing the sale of worm-eaten fruits, are made applicable to Algeria. 
[Ibid., 1“' septembre 1935, n®® 16-17, p. 351). 

Italy. — The Law No. 897 of i April, 1935 has transformed into a Law^ 
the Royal Decree-Law No. 1692 of 4 October, 1934, cemtaining measures for the 
control of scale insects of citrus trees [see this Bulletin, 1934, No. 12, p, 2781. 
{Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d*Italia, Roma, t8 giugno 1935, anno 76^, n. 142, 
P- 3015)- 



By Ministerial Decree of 12 Jnly, 1935, and by virtue of the provisions 
of the 1 /SiW No.> 987 of 18 June, 1931, containing measures for the protection 
* of cultivated, plants and agricultural products against adverse conditions also 
for the organisation of services relative thereto [see this Builetin, 1931, No, 9, 
p. 166], an intercommunal Syndicate for the improvement and development of 
fruit-growing has been established with head-quarters at Fermo and comprising 
46 communes of the province of Ascoli Piceno. 

The contribution payable by each member of the Syndicate cannot exceed 
I lira per hectare of land sown and at the same time planted with fruit trees. 
(Bollettino Ufficiale del Ministero dell*Agricoltura e delle Foreste, Roma, I® agosto 
1935, anno VII, n. 22, pp. 3509-3510). 

The Ministerial Decree of 15 July, 1935, containing regulations on 
hunting for the year 1935-1936, prohibits, inter alia, the hunting and capture 
of useful birds already enumerated in the Ministerial Decree of 20 July, 1934 
[see this Bulletin, 1934. No. 9, p. 205]. (Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'ltalia, 
Roma, 23 luglio 1935, anno 76^, n. 170, pp. 3724-3725)- 


Peru. — By * Resolucion vSuprenia * No. 70, dated 12 June, 1935, peach 
mildew [Sphaerothcca pannosa) is declared a pest of national agriculture. The 
rural districts of the province of Areqnipa are declared infested by this fungus, 
also the valleys of Vitor, Siguas and Majes in the department of Arequipa. 
Owners, tenants and alt holders of rural or i^urban property in the districts of 
Arequipa and the valleys of Vitor, Siguas and Majes, who cultivate or possess 
peach trees, varieties of peach trees, almond trees or any other tree attacked by 
this disease, ai'e obliged to carry out, at their own expense and at the proper 
time, the treatments indicated by the inspector of crop pests. The Agronomical 
Station of Arequipa is entrusted with the supervision of the aiiplication of regu¬ 
lations issued on this matter by the ' Direccion' of Agriculture and Animal Hus- 
.bandry, (La Vida Agricola, Dima (Perti), julio jo de 1935, vol. XII, no. 140, 
P^g- 555 )- 

By ' Resolucion ' of 17 June, 1935, approval is given to the regulations 
concerning the above mentioned ‘ Resolucion Suprema * No. 70. (Ibid., pdgs. 555 

y 55f))- 

By 'Resolucion' of 21 June, 1935, thrips of fruit trees-is declared a 
pest of national agriculture. 

At the same time the districts of the province of Arequipa and the 
valleys of Vitor and Siguas of the said department are declared infested by 
thrips. 

It is compulsory for owners, tenants and holders who cultivate or possess 
fig trees, guava trees, pear trees and quince trees, to carry out, at their own expense 
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* at the proper time, the measures indicated by the ' Inspeccion de Plagas Agri¬ 
colas/. " {El Permno, Lima, 27 de junio de 1935, aho 95, tomo I, trimestre II, 
no, 139, p 4 g. 556). 

Another ‘ Resolucidu * of the same date declares the ‘ cocliinilla de los 
troncos de la parra * {Phenacoccus sp.) a pest of national agriculture. 

The valley of Majes of the department of Arequipa is declared infested by 
the said scale insect. 

It is compulsory for owners, tenants and holders who possess or cultivate 
vines, to carr\' out, at their own expense at the proper lime, the sanitary measures 
indicated hy the ‘ Inspeccion de Plagas' (Ibid.), 

A third * Resolucion ’ of 21 June, 1935, declares the ' queresa redonda ’ 
{Selanaspidtis articulaius) and the scale insect of lemon trees (Aonidia sp.) pests 
of national agriculture. 

The valley of Majes of the department of Arequipa is declared infested by 
these parasites. 

It is compulsory for owners, tefiants and holders in the valleys of Majes 
and Caniand in the department of Arequipa, who possess or cultivate citrus or 
other fruit trees attacked by ' queresas to carry out, at their own expense at 
the proper time, the sanitary measures indicated by the ‘ Inspeccion de Plagas 
Agricolas {Ibid.). 

Uruguay. — By Decree of 14 March, 1935, it is made compulsory to 
re23ort, under jjain of a fine, to the ‘ Defensa Agricola the aj^pearance of ants 
and also to destro}' ant-hills, {Revisfa del Mtnisterio de Industrias, Montevideo, 
Marzo de 1935, ano ii, vol. iii, pAg. 48). 


Yugoslavia. — By Ministeiial Notification No. 35675/11 of 10 June, 1935, 
the Ministerial Notification No. 13308/U of ii March, 1935 [see this Bulletin, 
^ 935 ^ 6, p. 139] is modified in the following manner: France and Italy should 

not be included, for the year 1935, among tlie countries infested by San Jose 
scale {Aspidiotus pernicious), as this scale insect does not exist in these countries. 
(Sluzbene Novine, Beograd. 9 joula 1935, godina XVIT, broj T5O-XXXVI, str. 

550-551) • 

The Regulation No. 50700/ri of August, 1933, establishes the measures 
relative to production, importation and trade in ])lant protectives, {Ibid., 
19 avgousta 1935, broj 191-XLIV, str. 747-749). 

The Regulation No. 50570/ti of the same dale fixes the rules to be 
followed for the importation and transit of living plants and parts of plants. [Ibid., 
str. 750-752). 
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775, figs. 1-2. Literature cited, pp. 774-775. 

{Penicillium digitatum, P. italicum, Colletotnchum gToeosporioides, AUernaria 
citri, Diplodia natalensis, D, citri, Miicor spinescens, Sclerotinia libertiana, 
Phytophthora parasitica, P. citrophthora]. 

Austin, M. D., Jary, S. G., and Martin, H. Control of the common green capsid 
bug: With special reference to the use of tar-petroleum oil winter washes. 
The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, London, 1935, Vol. XLI, No. 12, 
pp. 1195-1205. References, p. 1205. 

[Lygus pabulinus], 

Beckley, V. A. Observations on coffee in Kenya. Pt. I. Chlorosis and die-back 
in coffee. The Empire Journal of Experimental Agriculture, Oxford, 1935, 
Vol. Ill, No. II, pp. 203-209, pis. 13-14. References, p. 209. 
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Bongini, Ricerche sulla germinabilita dei semi delle cuscute inqtunanti lese- 
tnenzine foraggere piemontesi. La Difesa delle Pianie contra le Malattie ed 
i Parassiti — Bollettino del Lahoraiorio Sperimentale e R. Osservatorio di Fitopa- 
tologia, Torino, 1935, anno lao (XXX del Bollettino), n. 3, pp. 86-106, figg. 1-6; 
n. 4, pp. 117-139, figg. Bibliografia, pp. 137-139. 

[Cuscuta epithymum, C, pentagona. — Among the fungi all belonging to the order 
Hyphales, which have developed on the seed of dodder and which prevent 
germination, the most common is Aspergillus calyptratus Oud. var. virescens 
n. var. on pentagona. The Author gives the batin diagnosis of the new 
variety], 

Bongini, V.’*' Azione insetticida degli olii minerali. La Difesa delle Piante contra le 
Malattie ed i Parassiti ~ Bollettino del Laboratorio Sperimentale e R. Osserva- 
torio di Fitopatologia, Torino, 1935, anno 120 (XXX del Bollettino), n. 4, 
pp. 139-142. 

Bon JOUR, Armando A. Las malezas en el en.sayo de rotaciones del Instituto Pito- 
t^cnico La Kstanzuela Determinacion de su abmidancia en tierra rastro- 
jeada, en los meses de Mayo y Junio. Archivo Fitoiccnico del Uruguay, Mon¬ 
tevideo, 1935. vol. I, entrega i, pdgs. 71 a 80, 4 figs. 

[With the title and summary" also in English and Gennan*— ' Crop rotation 
and weeds in La Kstanzuela ' Der IJnkrautbestand iin Pruchtfolgever- 
such des Instituto Pitotecnico « La Kstanzuela»']. 

Borchkrs, Priedrich, und May, Eduard. Methoden zur Pnifung von Pflanzen- 
schutzmitteln, VIII. Betrachtungen und Untersuchungen fiber die physikali- 
scheii Bigenschaften staubfomiigerPflanzenschutzmittel. Mitieilungen aus der 
Biologischen Reichsanstalt fur Land- und Forstwirtschaft, Berlin 1935, Heft 50, 
S. 5-55, Abb. I-I I. Literaturverzeichnis, S. 54*55. 

Borzini, Giovanni. Effetti delle “ sostaiize di accreschnento " .sulla gemiinazione 
di semi e sulla fonnazione del sughero in tuberi di patata. Bollettino della R. 
Stazione di Patologia Vegetaie, Roma, 1935, anno XV, n. ser., n. 2, pp. 323-337, 

fig. I. 

[With a summary also in English]. 

Carter, P. M. A brief account of fungi present in the air over orchards, with 
especial reference to Pleospora and Polyopeus. Transactions British Mycolo- 
gical Society, London, 1935, Vol. XIX, Pt.ll, pp, 145-153, fig. i. References, 
P- 153 - 

Chambereain, E. G. Verticillium-wilt of potatoes. Its relation to stem-end 
discoloration of the tubers, and suggested measures for control. The New 
Zealand Journal of Agriculture, Wellington, 1935, Vol. 50, No. 6, pp. 321-327, 
figs. 1-3. Literature cited, p. 327. 

[Verticillium alho-atrum'], 

Chaudhuri, H., and Singh, Jagtar. A disease of pomegranate {Punica grana- 
turn L.) due to Amphichaeta Punicae n. sp. Transactions British Mycological 
Society, London, 1935, Vol. XIX, Pt. II, pp. 139*144^ pl- 
[A disease observed at Lahore, India], 
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Chaze, Jean, et Sarazin, Andr^. Contribution k Tetude de la m6le, nialadie du 
chainpignoii de couche. Morphologie des f^vsalliotes parasites. Comptes rendus 
hebdomadaites des siances de VAcad^mie des Sciences, Paris, 1035, tome 200, nP 4, 
P‘ 343-34^* 

fA disease of Psalliota campestris caused by Mycogone and VerticiUium spp.]« 

Cheau, W. F. Apple scab spraying experiments in the Wisbech area: The times 
of application - ITI The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, London, 1935, 
Vol. Xbl, No. 12 pp. 1190*1195, figs 1*2. ReferenccwS, p. 11Q4. 

[ Ventuna inaequalis]. 

Chiaromonte, A. Servizio fitopatologico e questioni entoniologiche nelle nostre 
Colonie. I Georgofih, Atti della i?. Accademta dei Georgofih, Firenze, 1935, 
sesta serie, vol. I, disp. pp. 15-43. 

[After having discussed the means for increasing the efficiency of the organi¬ 
sation of the Phytopathological Service in the Italian Colonies, the Author 
briefly reviews the present entomological questions which, in his opinion, should 
be studied and solved in Libia, Italian Somaliland and Fritrea]. 

Cr^ARKE, G. H. Important weeds of South Australia. The Journal of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture of Sow.^/?- 4 a, Adelaide, 1935, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 11, 
pp. 1399-1406, figs, 1-4. I pi. References, p. 1406. 

[Cuscuta spp.]. 

CbARKE, G. H. Important weeds of South Australia. The Journal of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture of South Australia, Adelaide, 1935, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 12, 
pp. 1488-1490, fi fig. References, p 1490. 

[Carduus temnfiorus']. ^ 

CoTTAM, Clarence. Wasting disease of Zosiera manna. Nature, lyondon, 1935, 
Vol. 135, No. 3408, p. 306. 

Cottier, W, Aphides affecting ctdtivated plants. (3) Aphides of the rose, chr> - 
santhemum, and Bleagnus. 'The New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, Welling¬ 
ton, 1935, Vol. 50, No. 6, pp. 353-358, fig. I. 

[Capttophorus rosarum, C. tetrarhodus, Macrosiphum rosae, M. get on rose, 
Macrosiphomella sanhorni and Anuraphts hehchrysti on Chr\santhemum, C. 
hraggh on Eleagnus]. 

CSORBA, ZoltAn. Untersuchungen fiber die TTrsachen der Bmpfanglichkeit und 
Widerstandsfahigkeit der Apfelsorten gegen Apfelmehltau. Zeitschnft fur 
Pflanzenkrankheiten [Pflanzenpathologie) und Pflamenschutz, Stuttgart 1935, 
45. Bd., Heft 5, S. 280-296, Abb. 1-12, i graphische Darstellung. Literatur, 
S. 296. 

[Podosphaera leucotricha]. 

CuRZi, M[ario]. ** Dematophora glomerata Viala e ** Vlalina ** n. gen. Bollettino 
della R. Stazione di Patolqgia Vegetate, Roma, 1935, anno XV, n, ser., n. 2, 
pp. 235-259, figg. 1-9- Letteratura citata, pp. 258-259. 

[With a summary also in English. — The four forms of D. glomerata Viala 
(=:? Rosellinia ? glomerata [Viala] Sacc. and Trav.) do not belong to a single 
species, but to three essentially different species, which are often found asso¬ 
ciated on the subterranean organs of the vine. 
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The mycelial and pycnidial forms are described here as ViaUna ^lomevaia ii. 

' and n. sp. The sclerotia are lar^jelv due to the immature perithecia of a 
Micvoascus indistinguishable from 3 /. uUermedius Kmm. and Dodge. The 
synemas correspond to the conidial fonu {Siysam{<i stemonites) of M. stvsano- 
phorus (Matt.) Curzi fsyn. St, glomeratus Sacc.). A description is also given 
of y, radicicola n. sp. isolated from the roots of Chrysanthemum n't'ierariae’ 
folium]. 

Davidson, Ross W. Fungi causing stain in logs and lumber in the southern slates, 
including five new species. Journal of Acruuliufa! Research, Washington, 

D. C., I 935 » 50. lOi PP- i 4 Literature cited, pj). «o6- 

807. 

\Cerato^iomella ips Rumbold, 6. pihfera (Fr.) Winter, C. mulUannulaia Hedge, 
and Davidson n. vSp., C. ohscura 11. sp., C. pim Miinch, C. pluriannulata Hedge., 
Endocomdiophora coerulescens Mimch, E. moniliformis (Hedge.) 11. comb., 

E. fimhnata (Ell and Hals.) n. comb., E. adiposa (Butler) n. comb., /:. para- 
doxa (De Seynes) n. comb., Diplndta vatalcnsi^ P Evans, D, megalospora 
Berk, and Curt , Cadophora hriinnescens n. .sp., C. repens n. sp., Lepto^raphium 
microsporum 11. sp., Hormonema piiUulans (De Bar\’) Lagerberger and Mclin, 
Hclminthosporiuin ^^entculatum Tracy and Earle, Graphium rigiduni (Pers.) Sacc., 
Aliernaria sp. Description of the 5 new species in Latin aTid Ihiglish]. 

Davis, H Summary of investigations with Ustilago striaeformis parasitizing 
some common grasses. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa, 1935, Vol. 2,^, No. 8, 
j)p. 810-817 Literature cited, p 817. 

(Observations and experimentation with T" stiiaefon>n<: parasitic on Phleum 
pratense, Agrostis alba. Dactyhs giomerata. Poa praten^is and P. annua. The 
vsmut on orchard grass (D glomernta) is here considered a distinct species, 
V. chniomana n, sj^.l 

DE IIaan, K., et R()I. 4 ND, G. banquete intemationale sur les <lifferenls types de 
maladies de jaunissement et de mosaique dc* la l^ettcrave sucriere quant a leurs 
caraett'^res et leur influence sur la vegetation Publications de Vlnstitiii Beige 
pour VAmi^Uoration de la Betterave, Tirlemont-Belgiquc. Bruxelles, IQ35, 3""® 
aimee, 11^ 2, p. 55-O7. 

(With the title and summary in French, l^'lemish, Jvnglish and (Terman]. 

DEbbAZOPPA, Juan ( 3 ualbcrto. Estudios..sobre Tilletia y problenias afiiies. Ai- 
chi00 Fitot^cnico del Uruguay, Montevideo, 1935, vol. I, entrega i, pags 32 
a 02, 5 figs. 

[With thg title and summary also in English — "Studies on Tilletia aiul rela¬ 
ted problems 'J. 

DiNGbER, Max. Die Bekampfung der tierischen Spargelschadliiige. Zeit^chrift fur 
angewandte Entomologie, Berlin 1935, Bd. XXII, Heft 2, S. 205 - 300 , Abb. i-io. 
\Criocevis -punctata. Cr. asparagi, Platyparea poecilopteia, Mclanagromyza 
simplex]. 

Dowden, Philip B. Brachymeria intermedia (Xees), a primary parasite and B. 
compsilurae (Cwfd.), a secondary parasite, of the gypsy moth. Journal of Agri¬ 
cultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1935, Vol, 50, No. 6, pp. 4 ‘^> 5 - 5 - 3 » ^*5- 

Literature cited, pp. 522-523. 

[Bra>chynieria intermedia and B, compsilurae als parasites of Porthetria dtspar]. 
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Dufr^inoy, J. I^a bact6riophagie en Agrdnomie tropicale. Revue de Botanique 
Appliquie et d*Agriculture Tropicale, Paris, 1935, 15® annde, Bulletin n® 167, 
p. 497*506. Bibliographie, p. 505*506. 

Dtoac, J . Etude des conditions de la meilleure efficacit^ d'une bouillie anticrypto- 
ganiique au sulfure de cuivre. Compies rendus hehdomadaires des stances 
de VAcademic d'Agriculture de France, Paris, 1935, tome XXI, n 9 13, p, 570-575. 

Dunrgan, John C. A Phytophthora disea.se of peach seedlings. Phytopathology, 
Lancaster, Pa., 1935, Vol. 25, No. 8, pp. 800-809, figs. 1-2. Literature cited, 
p. 809. 

[Phyt, caciorum]. 

Eckstein, Fritz. Der jetzige Stand der Maiszunsler-Frage in Deutschland. An- 
zeiger fur Schddlingskunde, Berlin 1935, XI. Jalirg., Heft 4, S. 44-47; Heft 5, 
S. 56-59, Abb. I. Literatur, S. 59. 

[Pyransta nubilahs]. 

Eidmann, H. Eine interessante Schadliiigsfolge an Pappel. Anzeiger fur Schdd¬ 
lingskunde, Berlin 1935, XI. Jahrg., Heft 6, S. 66-67, Abb. i. 

[Saperda populnea]. 

Eidmann, H. Zur Kemitnis der Blattschneideramei.se Atta sexdens L., insbeson- 
dere ihrer Okologie. Teil I. Zeiischrift fur angewandte Entomologie, Berlin 
T 935 i Bd. XXII, Heft 2, S. 185-241, Abb. j-25. 

Eeekr, K. Der Distelfalter, ein Sch^dlmg der^Sojabohne in Deutschland ? Deutsche 
Landwirtschaftliche Presse, Berlin 1935, 62. Jahrg., Nr. 31, vS. 378, Abb 540- 
543 - 

[Pyramexs cardui], 

Fischer, Walter, und Nitsciie, Georg. Methodeii zur Priifung von Pflauzenschutz- 
mitteln. IX. Die Brauchbarkeit einiger Schnellmethoden zur cheinischen Prii- 
fung von Derris-Extrakten und ihr Vergleich mit der biologischen Pnifung 
denselben Ii)xtrakte an Kiefern-und Seidenspiimerraupen. Mitteilungen aus 
der Biologischen Heischsanstalt fxlr Land-und Forstwtrtschaft, Berlin 1935, Heft 
50, S. 57-78, Abb. T~2. Schriftenverzeichnis, S. 78. 

Fisher, Eileen. Obvservations on Fomes pomaceus (Pers.) Big. & Guill. infecting 
plum trees. Transactions British Mycological Society, London, 1935, Vol. XIX, 
Pt. II, pp. 102-TT3, figvS. 1-4. References, p. 113. 

Franssen, C. j. H. De biologic van de zwartbruine aardrups (Rliyacia ipsilou 
Hufn.) en haar biologische bestrijding in het Sengkangsche merengebied (Zuid- 
Celebes). Landbouw, Buitenzorg 1934, ^ jaarg., no 3, biz. 109-137, fig. 1-6. 
Literatuur, biz. 132-134. 

fin Dutch, with the title and summary in English:—■ 'The biology of Ryacia 
ipsilon and her control in the lake district of Sengkang (South-Celebes) ’]. 

GiSrard, Giulio. Come si combatte la broca *’ del cafi6 in S. Paolo del Brasile. 
L*Agricoltura Coloniale, Firenze, 1935, anno XXIX, n. 2, pp. 96-98. 
[Stephanoderes hampet]. 
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GERSDorff, W. a. a new criterion for the comparison of toxicity with respect 
to concentration and time. Journal of the Agricultural Research, Washington, 
* D. C., I 935 » Vol. 50, No. ii, pp. 881-891, figs. 1-2. Literature cited, pp. 
888-891. 

[In relation with toxicological studies of rotenone and related compounds]. 

GERSDORFF, W. a. The quantitative relationship between the constitution and 
toxicity of some rotenone derivatives. Journal of Agricultural Research, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., 1935, Vol. 50, No. II, pp. 893-898, fig. I. 

GheSQUiI^re, J . Un entomophyte nouveau de la mouche des .serres. Bulletin de la 
Socieii Royale de Botanique de Belgique, Bruxelles, 1934-1935, tome LXVII, 
fasc. I, p. 96. 

[Torrubiella luteorostrata, a parasite of larvae and nymphs of Tnaleurodes vapo- 
rariorum ], 

GIGANTE, R[oberto]. Tin caso di fasciazione nel germoglio di un tubero di patata. 
Bollettino della R. Stazione di Patologia Vegetale, Roma, 1935, anno XV, n. ser., 
n. 2, pp. 260-276, figg. i-io. Lavori consultati, p. 276. 

[With a summary in KnglishJ. 

GofFarT, H. tiber Schadauftreten von Stockalchen an Riiben und Sellerie. Deut¬ 
sche Landwirtschaftliche Presse, Berlin 1935, J^lirg., Nr, i, S. 3, Abb. 1-2. 
Schr if teimach weis. 

[A nguillulina dipsaci ]. 

GoidAnicii, G[abriele]. Le alterazioni cromatiche parassitarie del legname in Ita¬ 
lia. Bollettino della R. Stazione di Patologia Vegetale, Roma, 1935, anno X\^ 
n. .ser , n. 2, pp. 363-388, fig. i. Lavori consultati, pp 385.388. 

Harris, Hubert A. Morphologic studies of Septoria lycopersici. Phytopathology, 
Lancaster. Pa,, 1935, Vol. 25, No. 8, pp. 790-799, figs. 1-3. Literature cited, 
p, 799. 

Harter, I., L., Andrus, C. F., and Zaumeyer W. J. Studies on bean rust caused 
by Uromyces phaseoli typfca: Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, 
D. C., 1935, Vol. 50, No. 9, pp. 737-759, figs. 1-4. Literature cited, pp. 758- 
759. 

Hiegendorf, G., und Fischer, W. Vereinfachte Verfahren zur Analyse von Obst- 
baumkarbolineen und Baumspritzmittehi. Nachrichtenblatt fiir den Denischen 
Pfianzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1935, 15. Jahrg., Nr. 9, S. 81-82. 

Hstn, C. S. (Hsin Chu-Sieh), BeitrAge zur Naturgeschichte der Blattwespen. 
Zeitschrift fur angewandte Entomologie, Berlin 1935, Bd. XXIT, Heft 2. S. 253- 
294, Abb. 1-18, Diagr, 1-5. Literatur, S. 294. 

[Lophyrus spp., Lygaeonematus spp., Platycampus spp., Neniatuuts spp., 
Eriocampa ovata]. 

Hughes, W., and Murphy, Paul A. Crown rot of sugar beet a boron deficiency. 
Nature, London, 1935, Vol. 135, No. 3410, p. 395. • 

Jack, R[upert] W, The Report of the Chief Entomologist for the year ending 31st 
December, 1934. The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salisbury, i 935 » Vol. 
XXXII, No. 8, pp. 558-581, 2 figs. 
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Jack, Rupert W. Southern Rhodesia, l,ocust invasion, 1932-1935. Monthly 
, Report No. 30, May, 1933 Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salisbury, 1935, 
Vol. XXXII, No 7, p 501. ' . ■ , ‘ 

[Nomadacns septemiasctaia, Locustana pardahna]. 

Jack, Rupert W Southern Rhodesia. I^ocuSt invasion, 1Q32-35 Monthly Report 
No 31, June, The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salisbury, 1935,. 

Vol XXXIl, No 8. p 582 
[Nomadacns septemfasciata]. 

JANCKE, O Vh&r Spritzschkden an Kirschen nach Anwendung von Fluorna- 
triumlosungen zur BekAmpfung der Kirschfliege Anzeiger fur Schadhngskunde^ 
Berlin 1935, XI Jahrg , Heft 7, S 81-84, Abb. 1-4, Heft 8, S 92-94, Abb. 0-7. 
^Rhagohtis cerasi] 

JOESSEE, P -H , et SuAU, J Bsbais de traitement contre le oarpocapse en 1934 
Office Regional Agncole du Midi Bulletin tnmestriel, Marseille, 1035, annce 
XQ35, no 55, p 260-308, diagr I-IIl. 

[€ydia pomontUa] 

K0NINK1.IJKE Akademie VAN Wetenschappen, Amsterdam CEih'RAAEBURKAu 
vooR Schimmeecuetures, Baarn (Hoeeand) List of cultures, 1935 Baarn, 
Hollandih-Drukkerij N V, [1035J, 106 bl/ 

I^ANDls, B J , and Peummkr, C C The Mexican beau beetle in Mexico. Jour¬ 
nal of Agricultural Washington, D C , 1935, Vol 50, No i-J, pp 989- 

loor, figs 1-5 Literature cited, p ioqt, 

^hpilachna corntpia] 

LpIDINOHAM, G a Occurrence of zoosporangxa in Spongospota suhienama, (Wall- 
rotli) Lagerheun Nature, London, 1935, VoJ 135, No ^410, p 3<)^, figs 1-4 

Madee, Heinz, Beobachtnngen an Ceutorrhynchus pleurostignia Marsham und C 
quadridcns Panzer im Oemusebaugebiet Zittau 1111 Sommer 1934 (Kohlgalleii- 
ru.ssler und Kohltriebnissler) Zeitschrift fur Pflanztnkranhhevien (Pflanzenpa- 
ihologie und Pflanzen^chutz, Stuttgart 1935, 45 Bd , Heft g/io, S 478-498, 
Abb 1-5 Idteraturverzeichuis, vS 498 

Ma!erchs, H Beobachtungen uber Lebensdauer und tkgliche lOimengo des be- 
kreuzten Traubenwicklers, Polychvosi$ hotrana Anzeiger fur Schadhngs- 

kunde, Berlin 1935, ^1 Jahrg , Heft 5, S 49-53, Abb 1-4 vSchriftenver 
zeichnis, S 53 Schrifttmn, S 53 

Magroxt, j Reactions d'immunjte dcvs plantes vis-£\-vis du Bacterium twnefa- 
tuns Comptes rendus hehdomadaxres des siancCs de VAcadimie des Sciences, 
Pans, 1935, tome 200, n® 3, p 256-258 

Maeeamaire, a, Sur qudques pourridies en C6te d'Ivoire Reime de Botamque 
appUqude et d*Agriculture tropicale, Paris, 1935, 15” ann^e, n® 168, p 603-608, 
pi VI Bibliographie, p 606 et 608 . » 

[Pomes hgnosus, P lamaoensis, Armillanella mellea, Lasiodiplodia theobromae, 
Ganoderma applanatum, 0 laccat^m} 
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Mckay, Robert.. Germination of resting spores of onion mildew (Poronospora 
‘ Sckleideni). Nature, London, 1935, Vol 135, No. 3408, pp. 306-307., 

Mei^ANDER, Leonard W. Effect of temperature and light oti development of the 
nredial stage of Puccinia graminis. Journal of Agricultural Research, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., 1935* No. iispp 861-880, figs. 1-5. Literature cited, 

pp.* 870-880, 

MonasTKRO, S. La scoperta di^WOpius ^iculu<i Mon in Sicilia e la lotta contro la 
niosca deirolivo. L*Avanguardta Rurale, Roma, 1034, £itmo V, n. iz, pp. 5-7. 
Lavori citati, p. 7. 

[O. Siculus against Dacus oleae'\ 

Nicoeaisen, W. ITntersuchungcn mil llerkunften des Haferflugbrandes im Rah- 
mcn der Inununitatsziichtung Zc'itschujt fur Zuchtung, Reihe A Pflanzen- 
ziichtung, Berlin 1035. Bd. XX, Heft 3, S 318-345 Litcratur, S. 345 
» \JJsiilago avenae]. 

Niemkyer, Ludwig Untersuchungen uber Zusammeiihangc zwischen Vorkommen , 
von A/olobacter, Wach.stumszustand der Rebcn und Unkrautflora iiu Wein- 
baugebiet der Mosel, Saar und Rawer. Zentralhlatl fm Baktcnologte, Parasiten- 
hunde und Infektionskrankheiten, II Abt, Jena 1935, 01 Bd., Nr 16/21, 
S. 406-411. Litetatur, S. 411. 

OSTERWAlyDER, A Die Macrophotiia-Pauhiis der Aepfcl. Landwirtschafthchcs 
Jahrhuch der Sihioetz, Bern 1035, 40 Jahrg, Heft 5, S 565-570, i Abb 
‘ [With a summary also in French The rot of apples is caused by a species 
of Macrophoma resembling to M malorum\ 

OsTKRWAU)ER, A Winterbespritzuiig mit 6%iger Bordcauxbnihe gegen Schorf 
und Weissfieckenkrankheit Schweizerisohe Zeitschnft fur Obsl- und WeinhaUf 
Wade^swil 1935. 44. Jahrg, Nr. 6, S 8i-86, 1 Abb. 

H'entmia pinna, Mycosphaerella seniina] 

Pacetjj, Alberto. Trattamenti anticrittogamici nei vigiieti con sole polveri. 
Uliaha Viniiola ed Agrana, Casalmonferrato, 1935, anno XXV, n. 36, pp. 
551-554 

PaeA, Ricardo. El lixus de la remolacha AgruuUura, ^Madrid, 1935. ano VTT, 

11« 8r, pAgs. 588 y 589. 

[Taxus sp ] 

PKTHERBRIDGK, F. R., and Stirrup, H. H. Pests and diseases of tlie sugar-beet. 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Bulletin No. gj, Loudon, 193.5. V -f 
58 pp., 2O figs. 

^ PlERl, A[lfredo]. Lotta invernale contro gli afidi <lel pesco Note di I mituoUiira, 
Pistoia, 1935, anno XIII, n. 9, pp, 145-148. 

PlNCKARi:), J. A. Physiological studies of .several pathogenic bacteria that induce 
cell stimulation in plants. Journal of Agrunltuuil R( search, Washington, 
1 ). C., 1935, Vol.’ 50, No. 12, pp. 933-<)52, figs 1-4 Literature cited, pp. 
951-952. 

\Phyiomonas tumefaciens, Phyt. heticola, Phvt savastanoi, Phyt savastanoi var. 
neni, and an unnamed bacterium producing overgrowths on the <\uies of black 
raspberry plants]. 
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Potts, Geo Experiments on finger - and • toe disease {Plasmodiophora Brasstcae) 
Tmnsacttons British Mycological Society, London, 1935, Vol XIX, Pt II, 
pp 114-127 References, pp 126-12j 

Price, W C Acquired immunity from cucumber mosaic 111 Zinnia Phytopatho¬ 
logy, Lancaster, Pa, 1035, Vol 25, No 8, pp 776-789, figs 1-4 Literature 
cited, p 789 
[Zinma elegans] 

Priesnfr H Uber HCN Vergasung in Agypten Neuheiten auf dem Gehiete des 
PflanzenschutJSies Wien 1935, 28 Jalirg , Folge i, b 1-3 

Rigoert E Untersuchungen uber die Parasiten der Fritfliege Arbeiten uber 
physiologt^che und angewandte Entomologit aus Berlin Dahlem Berlin-Dahlem 
1935, Bd 2, Nr I, S 1-23, P'lg 1-4 Literdturverzeidims, S 22 23 
[lylenchinema oscinellae Microtrombidium demeiprci Chasmodon apterus 

Rhoplromens eucera, Pseudeucoela sp , 1 oxotropa tntoma, ^shmeadopna sp , 
Halticoptera fuscicornis, Irichomalus crniatus, Callitula bicolor Cyrtogaster 
vulgaris, Spalangia nigra), parasites of Oscinella frit] 

Riker, Regina S , and J oni s, R Fusarium strains in relation to wilt of Clima 
aster Phytopathology, l4Q.xiQ<xst&c Pa 1035 \ol 25, No 8, pp 73^ 747, fig i, 
pi I Literature cited pp 746 747 
[Different Fusarium on Calhstephus chinensis] 

RiprER, W[alter] Aus der Praxis Die tienschen hch^dlmge des I'eldbaucs im 
Jahre 1934 Neuhdten auf dem itthiete des Pflanztiischutzcs Wien 1935, 
XXV Ill Jahrg Folge 1^78 
111! Tx>wer Austria and Burgenlandj 

Ripper, Walter Moderne Pflanzenschutzmaschincn im Feldbau NtuhtiUn auf 
dem Gebiete des Pflanzenschutzcs Wien 1935 XXVIII Jahrg Folge 4, 
S 97-100, Abb 1 2 

Roba, Rene Catalogue S} stematique des msectes du c afcier (Coffea sp ) A nnales 
de Gembloux Audergliem 1935 4i*annee H** Inr , p 299 305, 9® lur p 333- 
347 

Roger, L Quelques champignons txotiques nou\eaux ou peu coimus — I Bul¬ 
letin tnmestnel dt la Societt Mycologique de Prance, Pans, 193tome ly (1934)* 
fasc 3 et 4, p 317 332, fig 1-9 

\Raghnildiana mamhotis Ste\ and Solh , I renin a isertiae Stev , 1 cofjeae n sp , 
Nectna cacaoicola n sp (tin perfect form of Pusanum dccemccllulare Brick), 
Ustilago houriqueti Maubl and Roger n sp , Zygosporium oscheoides Mont, 
Sphaerostilbe polycephala Maubl and Roger n sp ] 

Rohde, O Die Bedeutung des Kahums fur die Blattgrunbildung der Pflanze 
Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenkrankheiten {Pflanzenpathologie)undPflanzenschutz, Stutt¬ 
gart 1935 45 Bd, Heft 9/10, S 499 5x0 Literaturver/eichnis, S 507-510 

Roonwae, M L An abnormality m the boyau calicial (female accessory glands) 
of the desert locust, Schistocerca gregana, P'orsk Nature, I^ondon, I 935 » 
Vol 135, No 3410, pp 394 305 * % I 
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RuooiERi, Gaetano. Osservazioni istologiche sopra la galle 4 <?lla Viola odorata L. 
prodotte. dalla ‘ ‘ Dasyneura affini^ ** Kieff. Bolletiino della R, Stazione di Pa- 
tologia Vegetale, Roma, 1935, anno XV, n. ser., 11. 2, pp. 30i“3i2, figg. 1-4. 

Rtjogieri, Gaetano. Alterazioni su frutti di Citrus sinensis " Osbeck causate 
da Pboma aurantiiperda n. sp. e da “ Septoria citricola n. sp. Bolletiino 
della R. Stazione di Patologia Vegetale, Roma, 1935, anno XV, n. ser., n. 2, 
PP* 313-322, ifigg. 1-7. 

[The diagnoses are given of these new species]. 

Ruggieri, Gaetano. Alterazioni in Citrus sinensis’* Osbeck determinate da “My- 
cosphaerella aurantiorum “ n. sp. Bolletiino della R. Stazione di Patologia Ve¬ 
getale, Roma, 1935, aimo XV, n. ser., n. 2, pp. 338-346, figg. 1-8. 

[Dcvscribe.s also under the name of Septoria aurantiorum 11. sp. the Conidial form 
of M. aurantiorum]. 

Ruggieri, Gaetano. Forme nuove di gommosi ed intumescenze delle foglie di 
arancio. Bolletiino della R. Stazione di Patologia Vegetale, Roma, 1935, anno JCV, 
n. ser., n. 2, pp. 347-354. figg* i-b* 

Rui, Dino. In tema di lotta contro la peronospora della vite: irrorazioni o polve- 
rizzazioni ? II. Vlialia Vinicola ed Agraria, Casalmonferrato, 1935, 
anno XXV, n. 33-34, pp. 515-51^* 

[Plasmopara viticola ]. 

'Rvi, Dino. In tema di lo^ta contro la peronospora della vite: irrorazioni o polve- 
rizzazioni ? — III. LUtalia Vinicola cd Agraria, Casalmonferrato, 1935. anno 
XXV, 11. 35, pp. 531-534., 

Rui, Dino. In tema di lotta contro la peronospora della vite irrorazioni o polve- 
rizzazioni ? — IV, LPtalia Vinicola ed Agraria, Casalmonferrato, 19^5, 

' anno XXV, n. 36, pp. 547-549* 

ScHAAiv, L. A. Rhizoctonosis of potatoes grown under irrigation. Phytopathology, 
Jvancaster, Pa., 1935, Vol. 25, No. 8, pp. 748-762. figs. 1-2. htteratme cited, ' 
pp. 761-762. 

[Coriicium vagum], 

Sc!himitschek, Brwin, Die Forstenentoraologie hr O.sterreich. ^Arbeiten fiber 
physiologiscke und angewandie Entomologic aus Berlin-Uahlcm, Berlin-Dalilem 
3935. Bd. 2, Nr. I, S. 50-52, . ^ 

SCHUUMBERGER. Die Produktion krebsfe.ster anerkannter Pfianzkartoficlii im 
Jahre 1933. Nachrichtenhlatt fur den Deutschen Pflanzcnschutzdienst, Berlin ’ 
1935. 15 *. Jabrg*. Nr. 8 , S. 73 - 75 * 

\Synchytrium endobioticum]. 

SoeMAUFpss, Hans, und Jacoby, Meinhard.* Zur Bekiimpfimg der Blatt.sclmeider- ‘ 
ameise, Atta Sexdens D. Die Ausbreituiig von (Bftgaseti im Nest. Anzeiger 

• fiir Schddlingskunde, Berlin 1935, Nl. Jahrg., Heft 8, S 85-89, Abb. 1-9. 

Schwartz, M. Kartoffelkfifer aucllin Belgien ! Nachruhtenblatt fUr den JJeuischen- 
Pflanzenschutzdienst, B^lin 1935, .15. Jahrg., Nr 9, vS. 83-84. 

[Lepiinoiar9(i decemlmeata]. 
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Serrano, F. B. Control of pineapple mealy-bug wilt. The Philippine Journal of 
Science, Manila, 1935, Vol. 56, No. 2, pp. in-125, pis. 1-2. Literature cited, p. 124. 
[Pseudococcus brevtpes] 

SiBimA, Cesare. Ricerche suUe ruggini dei cereali. La specializzazione della Puc- 
cinia triticina ’* l^rikss. in Italia Bollettmo della R, Staztone di Patologia Ve- 
getale, Roma, i 935 i Qxmo XV, n ser, n. 2, pp. 277-300, figg. 1-4, i carta. 
Lavori consultati, pp. 299-300. 

SiBiUA, Cesare Le forme ecidiche del Berberis aetnensis Presl BolletHno 
della R Staztone dt Patologta Vegetale, Roma, 1935, anno XV, n. ser, n. 2, 
pp. 355-362, figg. I- 4 . 

[B aetnensis as host of aecidia of Pucctma gramtnis] 

SiiyVEhA ToRDESiiyi,AS, Femando Trigo con lesiones producidas por el hemiptero 
Aelta rostrata L "versus’* granos nonnales. Boletin del Instituio de Invesii- 
gactones Agrondtmcas, Madrid, 1935, afio I, ndm. i, pdgs 253 a 282, 6 figs 
[With a summary m 1 ^'rench] 

SiRKS, M J. (Edited for the Organizing Committee by) Zesde International 
Botanisch Congres. Amsterdam, 2-7 September, 1935. Proceedings, Leiden, 
E. J. Brill, 1935, Vol II, Abstracts of sectional papers, XIII 4 317 pp 

Snyder, W C, and Wai^ker, J. C P'usarium near-wilt of pea Zeniralblatt 
fur Baktenologte, Parasttenkunde und Infekhonskrankheiten, II Abt, Jena 
1935, 91 . Bd, Nr 16/21, S 355-378, Fig. 1-4 Literature cited, S 377-378. 
[Fusanum oxysporum Sclilecht. f. 8 Snyder ( F vasinfeiium Atk var pi^x van 
Hall) on Pisum sativum A Latin description is given of the new forml 

Speyer, W Coccinelliden als Blutlaus-P'einde Nachnchtenblatt fur den Deutschen 

Pflanzenschuizdtensi, Berlin 1935, 15. Jahrg , Nr 9, S 83 
[Coccinellidae as natural enemies of hno^oma lamgerum] 

SsEhlSTSCHENSKAjA, A Due Emahrvmg des Pappelbockes (Saperda carchanas L ). 
Anzetger fur Schadhngskunde, Berlin 1935, XI Jahrg , Heft 5, S 54-55, Abb 1-3 

Thiem, H Untersuchungen zur Biologie der Kirschfruchtfliege (Rhagolehb cerasi ) 
und ihrer Wirtspflanzen Arbetten uber phystologtsche und angewandte Rntomo- 
logic aus Berltn-Dahlem, Berlin-Dahlem 1935, Bd. 2, Nr i, S 24-49, i Abb. 
Schrifttum, S. 44-45 

Thomsen, Math. tJber die Organisation der angewandten Entomologie in BA- 
nemark. Arbeiten uber phystologtsche und angeivandte Entomologie aus Berlin- 
Dahlem, Berlin-Dahlem 1935, Bd 2, Nr. i, S 52-55. 

Trtjmble, H C., and BURDiyEY, C M The Citrullus Colocynthis (colocynth), 
a perennial wild melon. The Journal of the Department of Agriculture of South 
Australia, Adelaide, 1935, Vol XXXVIll, No ii, pp. 1392-1396, figs. 1-6. 
References, p 1396. 

Urquijo Landai,uze, Pedro. Contribucidn al estudio de las criptdgamas que pro- 
ducen dafios a las plantas cultivadas en Galicia. Boletin del Instituto de Inve- 
stigaciones Agrondmicas, Madrid, 1935, ano 1 , mim. i, pdgs. 219 a 249, i 8 figs. 
[With a sunimary in French] 
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VERONA, Onorato. Batteriofago e agricoltura. Ultalia Agricola, Roma, 1935, 
anno 72, n. 8, pp. 657-663. 

VERPifANCKE, G. Etude des proprietes des virus causant les maladies de d^g^ne- 
rescence de la betterave. Publications de VInstitut Beige pour VAmelioration 
de la Betterave, Tirlemont-Belgique, Bruxelles, 1935, 3"'“ annee, n® 2, p. 30-53, 

I fig. 

[With the title and summary in French, Flemish, English and German]. 

ViNAS, J. Les vers de la vigne et les poudrages au lluosilicate de baryum en 1934. 
Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des seances de VAcademic d'Agriculture de France, 
Paris, 1935, tome XXI, 11° 12, p. 507-513. 

[Sparganothis pilleriana, Polychrosts botrana]. 

ViNAS, J. Qualit^s a exiger du sulfure de cuivre comme anticryptogamique. 
Revue de Viticulture, Paris, 1935,42® annee, tome LXXXII, n<> 2134, p. 325-326. 

VON Ol^GYAY, Mikl6s. tibertragung mykologischer Kulturen in SchnittprAparaten. 
Zeiischrift fur Pflanzenkrankheiten (Pflanzenpathologie) und Pflanzenschutz, Stutt¬ 
gart 1935, 45. Bd., Heft 9/10, S. 474-477, Abb. i, i Taf. 

VON TubEUF. Ausfuhrung der organisierten praktischen Bekampfung des Bla- 
senrastes funfnadeliger Kiefern. Zeitschnft fur Pflanzenkrankheiten {Pflan- 
zenpathologie) und Pfianzenschutz, Stuttgart 1935, 45- Bd., Heft 5, S. 297-301. 
[Cronartium ribicola]. 


NOTES 


Problems of Plant Pathology and Agricultural Entomology discussed at the XI th 
International Horticultural Congress. — This Congress, which took place at the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture from 16 to 19 September, 1935, adopted, inter alia, 
the following resolutions concerning Plant Pathology and Agricultural Entomology:— 

' The Vth Section (Phytopathology) again draws the attention of Governments to 
the great dangers presented by cryptogamic diseases of cultivated plants and also the 
often serious losses these diseases cause to agriculture. 

' It recommends:— 

(i) That scientific phytopathological rcvsearch on plant i)athology, properly 
so-called, and also on phytopathological genetics should be favoured as much as pos¬ 
sible. 

{2) That in all countries an organisation should be establifdied for the protec¬ 
tion of crops on a collective basis. In order that this collective action should have the 
most complete results, the Section is of the opinion that it should have a compulsory 
character. 

(3) The Section also draws the attention of all those occupied in phytopathology 
to • apoplexy ' of apricot, plum atid cherry trees so as to determine the exact causes of 
this dangerous disease 
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‘ The Vth Section (Entomology) is .stroi^ly oi the opinion that the biological control 
of plant pests should be encouraged by all possible ineans as the control carried out 
by the use of poison substances alone cannot bring about the desired results, namely# 
the destruction of the insects 

‘ For this reason, it recommends that acclimatisation and dissemination of hyper¬ 
parasites should be carried out to the greatest possible extent in all countries \ 

' The Section requests, with a view to preventing the spreading of San J6s^ scale 
(Asptdtotus permciosus) in the European countries which are free from this pest, that 
the International Institute of Agricultme should organise as soon as possible an Inter¬ 
national Conference in which will be studied the measures to be applied both in infe¬ 
sted countries and in those which are not infested. 

‘ In these measures it will be necessary to include the unification of the various 
regulations required fOr assisting the transit of frmts and also thase relative to protec¬ 
tion against the introduction of harmful insects ’ 

The Xllth International Horticultural Congress will be held in Berlin in 1938 


Prof Aijsssandro Brizx, Segretario gemrale dtlVlsMuto, Diretiore respomabik. 





INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN 
OF PLANT PROTECTION 


DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS • 

Argentine Republic: The * Direcci6n de Sanidad Vegetal’ of the Ministry 

of Agriculture. Organisation and Functions (i). 

By ' Acuerdo de Ministros ' of 21 January, 1935, the ^ Division de De- 
fensa Agrfcola ' is separated from the ' Direccion de Defensa Agrfcola y Sani¬ 
dad Vegetal * and transformed into the new ‘ Direccion de Sanidad Vegetal \ 

The ‘ Direccidn de Sanidad Vegetal ’ thus established is entrusted with the 
application of the Law No. 4863 on the sanitary protection of plants within the 
territory of the Republic and for the agricultural products exported; and the 
Law^ No. 4084 on sanitary inspection for plants and seeds imported. 

By Ministerial Resolution of 8 February, 1935, approval is given to the 
internal organisation of the ‘ Direccion de Sanidad Vegetal ' which is integrated 
in the following form: ' Division de Fitopatologia ' (Phytopathological Division); 
‘ Divisidn de Zoologia Agricola ' (Agricultural Zoology Division); ‘ Divisidn de 
Analisis y Clasificacidn Comercial de Seniillas ' (Division for the Analysis and 
Commercial Classification of Seeds); ' Division de P'iscalizacidn Sanitaria Vegetal * 
(Division of Sanitary Inspection of Plants); ‘ Oficinas Sanitarias de Importacion 
y Exportacidn de Plantas ' (Sanitary Offices of Plant Imports and Exports); 
‘ Seccion Reconocimiento y Control Sanitario ' (Section of Verification and Sani¬ 
tary Control); ' Fdbrica Oficial de Insecticidas y Fungicidas ' (Official Factory 
for Insecticides and Fungicides); ' Estacidn de Cuarentena de Plantas ' (Plant 
Quarantine Station); ‘ Secretarfa General y Delegacion Administrativa ' (General 
Secretariat and Administrative Delegation). 

The services have been constituted as follows:— 

Investigation Services. — In the charge of the Divisions of Phy¬ 
topathology, Agricultural Zoology, and Analysis and Commercial Classification 
of Seeds. 

The Plant Pathology laboratories of Bella Vista (Corrientes), Cdrdoba, 
Mendoza, San Juan, Tigre, and Cruel. Juan P\ Gomez (Rio Negro) functions 
under the supervision of the Divisions of Phytopathology and Agricultural 
Zoology. 


♦ Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 
(i) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Juan B. Marchionatxo, 
Director of the * Sanidad Vegetal *, Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos Aires. 


Mon, It IngU 
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Inspection Services. — In the charge of the Division of Sanitary 
Inspection of Plants and the Sanitary Offices for Plant Imports and Exports. 

The following are dependent on the Sanitary Inspection of Plants: * Servicio 
de Fiscalizacidn de Viveros ' (Service of Sanitary Inspection of Nurseries), ‘ Ser¬ 
vicio de Fiscalizacidn Sanitaria Fruticola * (Service of Sanitary Inspection of 
Fruits); " Servicio de Fiscalizacion Sanitaria Algodonera ' (Service of Sanitary 
Inspection of Cotton), ‘ Servicio de Certificacion de Semilla de Papa ' (Service 
of Certification of Potato Seed); ‘ Oficinas Sanitarias de Importacion y Expor- 
tacion de Plantas * of Mendoza, Rosario, Santa F 4 , and Bahia Blanca. 



The Sanitary Office for Plant Imports and Exports of Buenos Aire'^ func¬ 
tions as an organisation independent from the Division of Sanitary Inspection 
of Plants. 

Services of Verification and Sanitary Control. 
— In the charge of the Section of Verification and Sanitary Control. 

The following localities are the headquarters of the technical staff: Buenos 
Aires, Tigre, Da Plata, San NicoIAs, Parand, Concordia, Rosario, Armstrong, 
Monte Caseros, Corrientes, Pindapoy, Cordoba, Mendoza, San Rafael, Colonia 
Alvear, San Juan, Tucumau, Jujuy, Catamarca, La Rioja, Cipolletti and Gral. 
Roca. 

Auxiliary Services. — In the charge of the Official Factory for 
Insecticides and Fungicides of Tigre and the Plant Quarantine Station of Jos 4 
C. Paz. 
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The Official Factory for Insecticides and Fungicides of Tigre is entrusted 
with the preparation of these products and their distribution in the interior of 
the Republic by means of the ‘ Seccionales ’ of the ‘ Defensa Agricola 

The Plant Quarantine Station, in addition to its special functions (cultiva¬ 
tion of plants and seeds imported which should be kept tinder observation), 
possesses experimental fields for the work of the Divisions of Phytopathology 
and Agricultural Zoology. 

The object of the investigation services is to study the diseases and para¬ 
sites which attack plants and to determine the most suitable treatments for 
their eradication. Advice is also given to farmers on the agricultural value 
of seeds for sowing. 

The inspection services supervise the entry of plant products at the ports 
and customs houses of the Republic in order to prevent the introduction of 
new pests of agriculture or diseases and inferior quality seeds; and permatiently 
insi)ect the prodtiction of orchard, forest and ornamental plants so that these 
nia\’ be sold, free from pests and diseases, in all parts of the country. 

The services for verification and sanitary control assemble all the data 
(geographical distribution, epoch of appearance, behaviour, damage, etc.) refer- 
ing to agricultural pests and diseases and give advice on their eradication. 

The ‘ Direccion de Sanidad Vegetal * also carries out other accessory work: 
(a) establi'^hes the conditions for the use of insecticides and fungicides which 
are found on sale and in the trade (b) gives advice on all affairs concerning 
the application of the laws and regulations on the sanitary condition of plants; 
(c) as‘^embles and registers the phyto-sanitary legivslation in the country and 
abroad. 

Belgium : Outbreak of the Colorado Potato Beetle in the Country (i). 

The Colorado potato beetle {LepUnotarsa decemJineata, vSay) has suddenly 
appeared in Belgium during the course of this year. 

Thirty outbreak centres of the insect were discovered simultaneously in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country. They were distributed as follows in the four pro¬ 
vinces:— 


Province oi Namur. ii oull>rcak centres 

) Luxembourg . lo > 

« » Hainaut.. . " > 

' Limbourg. i > 


lo outbreak centres were iliscovered during the month <»1 July 
15 » » » » » ) » August 

5 » , M « • Septembtr. 


* The Ministry of Agriculture inspects these productis thiough the iiilcrmcdiary of the 
Insecticide and Fungicide Commission (Decree of November, i<n4) 

(i) Communication from Professoi R. MaynIiI, Direc'tor of the Kntoinological »Station of th(' State, 
Gcmbloux, Belgium. 







All the outbreak centres are limited to a few potato plants grouped within 
a radius of a few metres. They all consist of larvae, pupae or adults originating 
from eggs laid during June, 1935. 

The invasion of Belgium by the Colorado potato beetle must be attributed 
to an extensive swarming from South to North which occurred during the month 
of June last. The insects also invaded the Semois valley; the South and Centre 
of Hainaut, the North and South of the province of Namur, The outbreak 
centre discovered in the province of Limbourg must be attributed to the 
introduction of an insect by the railway. 

The first outbreak centre was discovered on 13 July, 1935, at Furnaux, 
province of Namur, in a garden. It consisted of 15 potato plants on which were 
found 107 larvae in the second and third stages. The following two outbreak 
centre were discovered in the province of Hainaut on 21 September. They 
were formed solely by adults. 


♦ ♦ ♦ 

The invasion of Belgium by the Colorado potato beetle had been provided for. 

In 1933, a Colorado Potato-Beetle Committee had been established at 
the Ministry of Agriculture under the direction of Mr. Van Orshoven, Director 
General. Thanks to this Committee, it was possible to take all urgent measures 
necessary for the eradication of the first outbreak centie and within 24 hours 
the danger of propagation was held in check. 

The control of the Colorado potato be'etle was entrusted to my direction. 

The means of control used were as follows — 

(1) Destruction of outbreak centres. 

(2) Prophylactic treatment of neighbouring fields. 

(3) Examination of potato crops. 

(1) Destruction of outbreak centres. — After the larvae, 
adults and eggs had been collected by hand, the potato haulms were pulled up 
and treated with petrol on the spot. The soil is dug and sifted for three metres 
round the plants attacked and then sprayed with a mixture of kero.sene and 
benzine at the rate of 5 litres per square metre 

(2) Prophylactic treatment. — Within a circle of 2 kilometres 
radius round the outbreak centres, all potato crops are treated by spraying 
with I kilo of diplumbic arsenate to 100 litres of water. In the case when 
there are no market garden crops in the district and when adequate water 
supply is difficult to obtain, the prophylactic treatment is carried out by 
dusting with calcium arsenate. 

(3) Examination of potato crops. — Several gangs of 
scouts under the direction of agents of the Colorado Potato-Beetle Committee 
inspect potato crops in regions under suspicion." In the majority of villages, 
teachers with their pupils have examined the fields. 
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In addition, all Communal Administrations have been put on the alert. 
Maps and pamphlets have been distributed in great numbers for purposes of 
propaganda. Lectures have been given everywhere by agents and agronomical 
experts of the Colorado Potato Beetle Committee. 

Eritrea: Locusts (x). 

On 20 August, 1935, a dense swarm of reddish coloured locusts were reported 
in the neighbourhood of AnaguUei, Residence of Barenth, Western Plain, 
originating from the vSouth and flying North-East. 

The sw^arm appeared to consist of Desert Locusts {Schistocerca gregaria). 

No complaints have been received of damage to sown land. 

m * ^ 

During the month of September, 1935, no locusts have been reported in 
the Colony. 

Mozambique: Locust Movements {Nomadacris septemfasciata and Locusta 

migratoria migratoritMes) (2). 

During the month of June, 1935, locust movements were rare in the pro¬ 
vince of Nyassa though in the centre of the province of Zanibezia * locust 
movements w’ere much greater than in the past 3 ear. In the province of Sul 
do Save * the sw'arms were much larger than those obseived in the two above 
mentioned provinces, although smaller than the swarms that invaded this pro¬ 
vince in 1934 

On the wdiole the situation has greath' improved compared to that in the 
past epoch, especialh in the North and to a less degree in the South. 

On the frontier and also in Zululand swarms continuallv crossed and re¬ 
crossed the border, following the direction of the wind^s. 

The swarms that were observed in Chibuto came from Ouija and probably 
proceeded from the frontier regions of the Trans\'aal, 

Other swarms have been observed originating from the regions of I'anda and 
Vilanculos. 

(1) Cominunication from the official conespoucUiit ol the liistiUitt, Dr Roiando C^lidoixi, 
Chief of the Ajmctiltuial Bureau of Kritrea, tian<»iiiitted to the Institute by the t»ovcrument of 
the Colony. 

( 2 ) CommunicatJow from Mr Juuo G4Ri>f \iiaro Cardoso. Cliitf of the l.iitoiiioloj^icaJ Section 
at I,ourcn^o Marquc.s, transmitted to Uie Institute the Rtparti(,a<> Tec me a de A;^ncuUiira ni the Co¬ 
lony. 

♦ In this communkation the nomenclature of the ncu adnnuistiatn e dKision has been adopted. 
In the future the formei districts of Cabo Delegado, Nvassti and Mozambique will constitute the pro¬ 
vince of Nyassa. The districts of Tete and Ouellmanc will ftuni the pio\nice ol Zambezia 1'lic tor- 
mer districts of Inhambane and I^ourem^o Marc|ues will toiiblitute the pun ince of Sul do Save, 


Mon* IX Jftgt 
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The swarms are continuously attacked by parasites, chiefly in the province 
of Zambezia. 

In the province of Sul do Save dead locusts have been found attacked 
by a Coccobacillus. 

Although the situation in general has improved it cannot be said that we 
shall be completely free from this plague next year. Various swarms will ap¬ 
pear, chiefly of unknown origin, which in their search for breeding grounds will 
do much damage to property. 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1935 (i). 

Monthly Report No. 32. July, 1935. 

The number of swarms of the Red Locust [Nomadacris sepiemfasciata, Serv.) 
in the Colony appears to have been augmented during June by invasion from 
Portuguese East Africa. All reports received have referred to the eastern halt 
of the Colony. 

The following districts are included, namely:— Darwin, Melsetter, Lonia- 
gundi, Makoni, Mazoe, Umtali, Victoria, Ndanga, Gutu, Chilimanzi and Mtoko. 
The swarms have varied in size from ‘ small' to ' largeIn one case, 
a swarm is reported to have taken three and a half hour’s to pass overhead. 
No particular trend of movement is indicated. 

Some damage to winter wheat is reported from the eastern midland dis¬ 
tricts. 

No reports of disease have been received and all specimens submitted to 
the headquarter office have been healthy. 


Rumania: Non-Existence of Wart Disease of Potatoes in the Country (2). 

Up to the present Rumania is free from potato wart disease (Synchytrium 
endobioticum), so that tubers grown in the country may be imported elsewhere 
without fear of contamination. Moreover, consignments intended for export 
will be inspected by the inspectors of the Agronomical Research Institute of 
Rumania and will be accompanied by health certificates established in con¬ 
formity with the model annexed to the International Convention for Plant 
Protection, signed in Rome on 16 April, 1929. 


(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, F. E. S., 
Chief Entomologist, Agricultural I^aboratory, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury", Southern 
Rhodesia. 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Frofesanjr Dr. Tr. SXvutESCU, 
Chief of the Phytopathological Section of the Agronomical Research Institute of Rumania, Bucarest« 
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LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Argentine Republic. — The Decree No. 59.840 of 30 April, 1935, declares 
as pests of agriculture the following birds belonging to the family Psittaci- 
dae, commonly known by the names of Mores': Moro hablador ' (Amazom 
aestiva xanthopteryx), ‘loro choclero ' (Pionus maximiliani lacerus), ‘ calacate ' 
or Moro de los palos ' (Theciocetcus acuticaudatus), Moro barranquero ’ {Cyano 
lyseus patagonus and C. patagonm andinus), and ‘ cotorra catita ' [Myopsitta 
monacha). 

The destruction of the ‘ loro hablador' and ^ loro clioclero ' will be carried 
out in the provinces of La Rioja, Catamarca and Tucuman and that of the 
* calacate ' or * loro de los palos ’ and ‘ cotorra catita' in the same provinces and 
also in the provinces in the centre of the country. 

The destruction of the * loro barranquero in both its forms, will only be 
carried out in parts of the country where it is ascertained that it has caused 
damage. 

The ‘ Direccion de Sanidad Vegetal ’ will give the necessary instructions 
for the destruction of these species and wdll take whatever measures it considers 
advisable in order to put into effect the provisions contained in this Decree. 
(Boletin Oficial de la Rep4hlica Argentina, Buenos Aires, 13 de septiembre de 
1935* aho XLIII, niim. 12.366, pdgs. 483 y 484). 


Belgium. — By a Circular of 19 April, 1935, the importation of tomeitoes 
and aubergines has been regulated from the phytosanitary point of view. 

Detailed prescriptions are given concerning the consignments coming from 
France in view of the presence of Colorado beetle [Doryphora [Leptinotarsa] 
decemlineata) in that country. 

With regard to consignments coming from countries other than France, a 
certificate is required issued by the Plant Protection Service of the country of 
origin certifying that they come from a locality at least 20 kilometres distant 
from any centre of infestation by Colorado beetle. Importation should take 
place through certain customs posts a list of which is given. Consignments 
which are not accompanied by a certificate corresponding with the established 
rules will be returned, except in the case where they have been recognised as 
free from all parasites following inspection carried out by an official of the 
Belgian Plant Protection Service. 

Special and less strict prescriptions are applied to consignments coming 
from the Netherlands. 

Consignments passing through the country by railway are not subject to 
the above formalities. (Deutsches Handels-Archiv, Berlin 1935, 8c). Jahrg., 
2. Augustheft, S. 2639-2640). 



By another Circular of the same date the importation of potatoes is 
regulated. 

The importation of tubers and plants of potatoes produced in France or 
coming from France is forbidden. An exception is made for the regions border¬ 
ing on the P'ranco-Belgian frontier. 

The importation of potatoes coming from countries other than France is 
permitted on condition that the consignments are accompanied by a certificate 
issued by the Plant Protection {service of the country of origin indicating the 
exact place of origin and certifying that this place and also the place of expe¬ 
dition are at least 20 kilometres distant from any centre of infe.station by 
Colorado beetle and wart disease of potato (Synchytrium endobioticum), With 
regard to Colorado beetle this prescription is strictly enforced; in respect of 
wart disease exceptions are admitted under certain conditions. 

The transit of potatoes by railway is permitted without formalities of a 
phytosanitary order. {Ibid,, S. 2640-2642). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 26 May, 1935, trade in asparagus, cauliflowers, 
tomatoes, strawberries and witloof (chicory) has been regulated with regard to 
the ([uality of the products. In respect of the sanitary condition, it is required 
that the products should correspond to the following conditions:— 

AvSparagus: free from parasites; 

Cauliflowers: free from rot; 

Tomatoes: free from bacterial diseases and blight; 

Strawberries: free from rot and damage caused by slugs, insects and mites; 

Witloof (chicory): free from worms and rot. [Ibid., S. 2644-2645). 


Danzig. — A Decree of 15 July, 1935, regulates the transit of potatoes, 
plants, vseeds and fruits. 

It is also established that coUvSignments of seeds not exceeding 100 g. in weight, 
also seeds intended for scientific establishments and for agricultural tests, are 
exempted from the prescription relative to the colouring matter to be added 
to these seeds, also the certificate of cleanliness. {Nachrichtenhlatt fur den Deui- 
schen Pfianzcmchutzdienst, Berlin, Anfang September 1935, ^ 5 * Jahrg., Nr. 9, 
S. 87). 


Greece (i). — By Decree of 28 March, 1935, modifying the Decree of 
10 January, 1934 [see this Bulletin, 1934, No. 4, p. 82], the territory of the com¬ 
mune of Rapsani is declared infested with grape phylloxera {Phylloxera vastatrix) 
and the province of Agyia is declared free from grape phylloxera. 


(i) According to a communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. A. Ayou- 
TANTIS, Chief of the Phytopathological Section, Ministry of Agriculture, Athens, Greece. 
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B}’ Decree of ig September, 1935, the department of Trikkala, up to 
the present suspected of being infested with grape phvlloxera, is now declared 
an infested region. 

Leeward Islands. — By Proclamation of H Maich, 1935, have 

been established, one indicating the plant pioducts the introduction of which is 
strictly prohibited and the other the products which are only admitted under 
certain conditions. (Deutsches Handeh-Archti^, Berlin ig35, 8(). Jahrg., 2. August- 
heft, S. 2bc)y-z()()S). 


Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 31 July, 1935, and by virtue of the Law 
No. 987 of 18 June, 1931, containing measures for the protection of cultivated 
])1ants and agricultural products [see this Bulletin, 1931, No 9, p 166] a vit‘- 
cultural Syndicate has been established in the ])rovince of Littoria. (BoUciimo 
Ufflciale del Mmisfero delVA^ricoUura c delle Foreste, Roma, 10 settembre 1935, 
anno VII, n. 25, pp. 3975-397^^) 

By Ministerial Decree of 10 August, 1935, and by virtue of the Royal 
Decree-Law^ No, 1734 of 12 August, 1927, containing measures for the development 
of olive-growing, also the Law No. 987 of 18 June, 1931, a comj)ulsory Syndicate 
has been established for the improvement and development of olive-growing in 
the province of Littoria. 

The annual contribution payable by each member of the Syndicate cannc t 
exceed 10 centesinii per tree in bearing (Ibid , ])p 4000-4001) 

♦ % B}^ Ministerial Decree of 13 August, 1935 ^ ct)nipulsory S3mdicate ha^ 
been established for the improvement and develo])ment of olive-growmg in the 
province of Benevento, (Ibid,, pp 4003-4004) 

By Ministerial Decree of 2f) August, i()35, the commune of Mon- 
sainpolo del Tronto, in the province of Ascoli Piceno, has been declared 
infested bv grape phylloxera. (Guzzetta Vificmlc del Rec^no d'ltuha, Roma. 5 
settembre 1935, anno 76^^ n. 207, p, 4408). 

By Ministerial Decree of 31 August, 1935, and with a view to i)ro- 
tecting agricultural crops in the region of Muratelhi-lMaccarese, Rome, the 
hunting and capture of sparrows is authorised up to 31 December, 1935. (Ibid , 
II settembre 1935, n. 212, p. 4469). 

By Ministerial Decree of 31 August, 1935. the communes of Avez- 
zano, Cerchio and Pescina, in the province of Aquila, have been declared infeste’d 
by grape phylloxera. (Bollettino U^icile del Mintsiero delVAgncoltura c delle 
Foreste, 21 settembre 1935, n. 27, p. 4335)- 
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By Ministerial Decree of 4 September, 1935, the communes of Oastel- 
franci, Mirabello Eclano, and Paternopoli, in the province of Avellino, have 
been declared infested by grape phylloxera. {Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia, 
16 settembre 1935, n. 216, p. 4516). 

By Ministerial Decree of 9 September, 1935, the communes of Massa 
d’Albe, Collarmele, Duco dei Marsi, Trasacco, and Collelongo, in the province 
of Aquila, are declared infested with grape phylloxera. (Ibid., 17 settembre 1935, 
n. 217, p. 4521). 

By Ministerial Decree of 24 September, 1935, the commune of San- 
t*Angelo Romano, in the province of Rome, has been declared infested with 
grape phylloxera. (Ibid., 3 ottobre 1935, n. 231, p. 4820). 

By Ministerial Decree of 30 September, 1935, the communes of 
Decce de' Marsi and Ortona de* Marsi, in the province of Aquila, are declared 
infested with grape phylloxera. (Ibid., 16 ottobre 1935, n. 242, p. 5021). 

By Ministerial Decree of 30 September, 1935, the Royal Observatory 
for plant diseases of Reggio Calabria has been abolished. By the same Decree 
the provinces of Reggio Calabria, Consenza and Catanzaro have been included 
in the circumscription of the Royal Observatory of Portici. (Ibid., 23 ottobre 
1935, n. 248, p. 5119). 


Morocco (French Zone). — By Vizier's Decree of 12 July, 1935 (10 rebia 
II 1354), Article i, paragraph 2 of the Vizier's Decree of 31 August, 1932 (28 
rebia II 1351), regulating the importation into Morocco of plants or parts of 
plants liable to introduce European corn borer (Pyrausta nuhilalis) [.see this Bui- 
letin, 1932, No. ii, p. 187], is modified as follows: — 

' Article i. — The importation into and transit through the French Zone 
of the Sherifian Empire of the following are forbidden;— 

Mi). 

' (2) Any part or residue of plants of hemp (Cannabis saliva h. = C. 
indica Dam.) with the exception of seeds and fibre, also inflorescences free 
from all portions of the stalk'. (Empire Ch^rifien. Protectorat de la R6pu- 
blique fran9aise au Maroc. Bulletin Officiel, Rabat, 26 juillet 1935, XXIV* 
annee, n® 1187, p. 840-841). 

By Decree of 17 September, 1935, owners and tenants of maize fields 
situated on the borders of the Oued Sous, on the territory of certain sections of 
tllB bureau for native affairs of the suburbs of Agadir, are authorised to destroy 
wild boars on their land at all times and by all means, except by fire. (Ibid., 27 
septembre 1935, 1196, p. 1127). 
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Peru. — By Ministerial Resolution No. 388 of 27 June, 1935, approval* is 
given to the regulation contained in the Supreme Resolution No. 73 by which 
thrips of fruit trees is declared a pest of national agriculture [see this Bulletin, 
1935, No. 10, pp. 230-231]. {La Vida Agricola, Lima (Peru), agostb de 1935, 
vol. XII, no. 141, pdgs, 657 y 658). 

By Ministerial Resolution No. 390 of 27 June, 1935, approval is given 
to the regulation contained in the Supreme Resolution No. 74 by which the 
* cochinilla de los troncos de la parra' (Phenacoccus sp.) is declared a pest of 
national agriculture [see this Bulletin, 1935, No. 10, p. 231]. (Ibid., pdgs. 656 

y 657). 

By Ministerial Resolution No. 389 of 27 June, 1935, approval is given 
to the regulation contained in the Supreme Resolution No. 75 by which ' que- 
reza redonda ’ (Selenaspidus articulatus) and the scale insect of lemon trees (Aoni- 
dia sp.) are declared pests of national agriculture [see this Bulletin, 1935, 
No. 10, p. 231]. [Ibid., pags. 658 y 659). 


Dominican Republic. — By Law No. 906 of 23 May, 1935, Article 2 of 
the Law No. 938 of 23 May, 1928, which prohibits the introduction into the 
country of plants, parts of plants and seeds, is modified thus:— 

‘ Art. 2. — vSuch plant products may be introduced exclusively by the ports 
of vSanto Domingo, San Pedro de Macoris, Barahona, and Puerto Plata 

‘ Paragraph. — The Department of Agriculture will install in the said ports 
laboratories for investigation and chambers for disinfection in charge of certifi¬ 
cated entomologists, and all the plant material indicated in Art. i [plants, 
parts of plants and seeds of every species intended for cultivation or sowing] 
will be detained in the cusstoms until the laboratory determines their sanitary 
condition and the Secretary of State for Agriculture issues a i:)erniit to introduce 
them into the country, until this has taken place it will not be permitted to 
remove them from the customs {Revista de Agricultura y Comercio, Organo 
oficial de la Secretarfa de Estado de Agricultura y Trabajo, Santo Domingo, 
Republica Dominicana, Julio de 1935, vol. XXVI, mini. 70, pags. 1929 y 1930). 


U.S. S. R. — By Note of 12 September, 1935, the Charge d'affaires ot the 
U. S. S. R. at Rome has notified the Royal Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Italy 
that the Government of the U. S. S. R. adheres to the International Convention 
for Plant Protection signed in Rome on 16 April, 1929 [see this Bulletin, 1929, 
No. 4, pp. 50-55]. 

By the same Note it is communicated, according to the terms of Article 2 
of the said Convention, that the following establishments are functioning in the 
U. S. S. R.: State Institute for Plant Protection at the Lenin Academy and the 
State Service for Plant Quarantine. {Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia, Roma, 
27 settembre 1935, anno 76®, n. 226, p. 4744)' 
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genus Cryptosj)orella. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1935, Vol. 25, No. 9, 
pp. 886-889, fig. I. 

[Cryptosporella mnbnna (Jenkins) n. comb.]. 

JoURDAN, Max L. Cl5'tiomyia helluo F. parasite d'Eurygaster austriaca Schr. 
[Dipt. Tachinidae]. Revue frangaise d'Entomologie, Paris, 1935, tome II, fasc. 2, 
p. 83-85. 

[£. aiisinaca hUvS cansed considerable damage to wheat in Morocco in 
iy3-4J- 

JuUANO, Jose B. Anatomy and morphology of the bunga, Aeginetia indica Lin¬ 
naeus, The Philippine Journal of Science, Manila, 1935, Vol. 56, No. 4, pp. 405- 
451, pis. I-to. Bibliography, pp. 442-445. 

[An important orobanchaceous root parasite in the Philippines]. 

King, L. A, and Meikee, Agnes A. Observ^ations on the timothy grass fly 
(Amaurosoma armillatum Zett.). The Annals of Applied Biology, London, 
1935, Vol, XXII, No. 2, pp, 267-278, figs. 1-2. References, p 278. 

Kohler, G. Mischinfektionen mit verschiedenen Stammen des Ringmosaikvirus 
(X-Virus- Gruppe) der Kartoffel. (Untersuchungen fiber die Viruskrankheiten 
der Kartoffel. IV. Mitteilung). Angewandte Botanik, Berlin i 935 » XVII, 
Heft I, 60-74, Abb. 1-5. Scriftenverzeidinis, S. 74. 

Kohler, Pablo. CatAlogo preliminar de los lepidopteros argentinos daninos. 
Boleiin del Ministerio de Agricultura de la Nacidn, Buenos Aires, i 934 - tomo 
XXXVI, nfim. i, p^gs. 25 a [46]. 

KtJTHE, K. Zur Biologic des Apfelwicklers {Carpocapsa pomonella L ). Landwirt¬ 
schaftliche Jahrbucher, Berlin 1935. 81. Bd., Heft 6 , S. 919 * 937 . Abb. 1-8. Lite- 
raturangaben, S. 937. 
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I^ASiNio, Ettma Ea ticchiolatura del pero e del melo Note d% FruUtcoliura.'l^istoid, 
1935, anno XIII, n lo, pp 164-172, figg 24-29 
[Ventuna pinna and V tnaequahs] 

Lavaudfn, h Snr la presence du grand capncorne {Cemmbyx cerdo E ) aur le ro- 
bimer et sur un Hym^nopt^re parasite de ce Eongicorne Bull tin de la bociHi 
entomologigue de France, Paris, 1935, tome XL, n^ 12, p 191 
|C (evdo and DoryUes longtcaudts] 

F-iUCZKIEWicz, W T'^wagi o probnych poszukiwAniach szkodnikdw sosny Sylwan, 
E\v6w 1935, roczn EIII, Nr 3 (Serja str 106-137, rye 1-3 Eiteratura, 
str 136-137 

rin Polish, with title and summary 111 (^rman— ' Einiges uber das Raupen- 
und Puppenprobensammehi der Kieferust hadlinge ] 

MacDowaxl, R K Potato blight A new method of control b> chemical spraying 
The Scottish Journal of Agriculture, IMinburgh, 1935 Vol XVIII No 
pp ^43 249 I pi 

The infection of potatoes with blight {Phyiophthora infe^tain) about the tmit 
of harvesting on the haulm, can be reduced b\ destroying the diseased green 
parts mth a spra> (ontammg about 15 per (ent sulphuric acid 

MalOiii,, PUsie I On the biology of Dy^dercm howardi Ballou (Hem ) Bulletin 
of Entomological Resiarch Eondon 1935 Vol 26, Pt 2, pp 155 162 Refe 
rences p 102 

Mai E^olTI I <ttore Risultati dellalottaobbligatona contro la L\dia mole^ta Biisck 
II Colinatore e Giornale Vimcolo Italiauo Casale Monf 1935, anno 81^ e 
n 19 pp 510 ‘)t6 

4 Marc ARP ba defense de la \ igne Commission Internationale per- 
manentc dc \iticulture 1\* Congrts international de la ^igne et 
du vin Eausanne, du 26 au 31 aout 1935 T II Rapports generaux pre- 
sentes au Congres Pans 1935 p 32 39 In Bulletin International du Vni 
Pans, 1935 8** annet n<> 88 
Against pests and diseases] 

M^RS\IS, |P] Les maladies des bras et des sannents de la Mgiie Commis¬ 
sion Internationale permanentc de Viticulture IV*’ Cou- 
gres international de la Mgne et du vm lyausamie du 26 an 31 aout 1955 
T II Rapports gc^neraux presentes au Congres Pans 1935, p 40-44 In 
Bulletin International du Vin, Pans, 1935 ^ annee n« 88 
\Stereum necator, Pumilu^ meduUae Phoma fiaccida] 

Mauhn, Hubert The standardisation of petroleum and tar oils and preparations 
as insecticides I he Annals of Applied Biology Eondon, 1935 Vol XXII 
No 2 pp 334-414, fig I References, pp 413 414 

:Meirr, K OsiERWAEDER, A Menzec R , uud WIESMANN, R Die wichtigsten 
pilzhchen imd tierischen Feinde der Obstbaume und ihre Bek^mpfung Bine 
Sclmft zur Onentierung der Praxis in Wort und Bild Herausgegebeii \on der 
Bldg Versuchsanstalt fur Obst-, Wem- und (rartenbau in W^denswil 2 Auf- 
lage Waduiswil, Verlag der Bucihhandlung A Stutz A - 0 , 1935, 107 S , 
102 Abb, 3 Farbentaf 

tThis pamphlet is intended to inform practical workers on vegetable and animal 
pests of frmt trees and the relative methcxls of control More than half the 
text and illustrations is devoted to the technique of control The methods 
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advised have been studied and tested, over a period of many years at the 
Eidg. Versuchsanstalt fxir Obst-, Weiii und (xartenbau at Wadenswil. These 
methods are particularly adapted to conditions in Switzerland. An illus¬ 
trated table, which may be detached and fixed to a wall, gives the succession 
of fungicidal and insecticidal treatments that should be applied during the 
year. The composition of the preparations and the method of use are indi¬ 
cated]. 

Menozzi, C[arloJ. Ricerche su due parassiti della mosca della barbabietola {Pego- 
myia hyoscyam't Panz.) in Italia. L^hjdustna Saccavifera Itahana, t^enova, 
1935, anno XXVITI, n. 3, pp 120-122. 

{Tnehogramma evanescens, Optus ruficeps] 

MiifbER, D., and Clark, A. F. Sttex nocHlio (Ilym ) and its parasite in New Zealand. 
Bulletin of Entomological Research, London, 1935, Vol. 26, Pt. 2, pp. 149-134, pi II. 
fS. noettlio and Rhyssa persuasoria}. 

MoNTKMAR'riNi, Luigi. Eccitabilit^ di organismi ammalati Rivista di Patologia 
Vegetale, Pavia, I 035 . annoXXV, nn. 7-8, pp. 293-303. Bibliografia, pp. 301-303. 

' The Author has studied the following ])robleni How infected plants respond 
to certain external stimuli and chiefly to light and gravitx In other words 
plants in the state of latent infection ari‘ pliototropicalh and geotroiucally 
more or less seiusitive than normal plants, uninfe.sttd For this purpose he 
u.sed ‘ Men tana ’ wdieat infested with I illetm irihri and (Jsitlago trihci Ot 
plants found infested with loose smut, 22 are among those with a more pro 
nounced phototropic reaction and onl> 4 among the more geotropicall> sen¬ 
sitive, oil 7 plants found infectc‘d b> bunt 3 w’ere the most phototropir, none 
geotrojnc It nia} be dediu'ed that it is \ery probable that the latent infection 
increased the excitabilit> ot the plant to light, diminished it with regard to 
the gravity stimulus It K possible that this negative action on geotropisni 
is due to the beginning of alteration and distruction of the ear to which 
]>erhaps is allied the geotiopic sensituness ot the haulms . 

Mx^ENSCHKR, Walter Conrad Weeds New^ York, The Macmillan Company, t<> 35, 
XXII 377 pp , 123 figs. Literature references, pp 541-531 

Muller, Alberto S LLsta preliniinar de doeiivas em plantas oniamenla.'s em Minas 
(reraes, Brasil. Hohtim de Agruultura, Zootechnia e Vetennana, Bello Hori¬ 
zonte, 1933, VHI, num, 4, pags 200-202 

Muller, H. R. a. Verwelkingsziekten w^'an klapper Landboitw, Buitenzorg 1(^34, 
X jaarg , no 8, biz 302-311, fig 1-4 Literatuur, biz. 307. 

In Dutch, with title and summary in English ‘ Wilt diseases ot coconut- 
palms 'j. 

Munerati, 0 [ttavioj. La barbabietola quale specie OvSpite della Heterodera marioiii 
(sin. H. radicicola), IZhidustfui ^accarifeta Italiana, (leiiova, i<> 33 . anno 
XXVni, n. 2, pp. 58-bi, I fig. Bibliografia. p oi. 

Myers, J. G. Second report on an investigation into the biological control of \\ e.st 
Indian insect pests. Bulletin of Entomolognal Reseanh, I/)ndon, to 33 » 

Pt. 2, pp. 181-252, I map. References, pp. 248-232 

Nie^’ES, Raimundo. Nota preliminar sobre uii probable liibrido natural (Avena 
byzantina x A. fatua) atacada por U^ttlago lens, Bolcttn del Ministeno de 
Agricultura de la Nacidn, Buenos Aires, 1934 » XXX\ I, iiniii i, p^g*’- 73 
a 79. Literatura citada, pdgs, [78] y 79 
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NotIvEY, F. B. I^eaf-eating catepillar of coffee. (Metadrepana andersom Tains.) 
The East African Agricultural Journal of Kenya^ Tanganyika, Uganda and 
Zanzibar, Nairobi, 1935, Vol. I, No 2, pp. 119-126, figs, T-12. 

OGI<obin, Alejandro A. El curculidnido podador del algodonero, Chalcodermus bon- 
dan Marsh. Un enemigo natural del algodonero nuevo para la Repfiblica 
Argentina. Boletin del Ministeno de Agncultura de la Nacidn, Buenos Aires, 
i934» tomo XXXVI, niim. 2, pdgs. 121 a [136], figs. 1-16 Bibliografia citada, 
P^g- [13b]. 

OTanes, Faustino Q , and Butac, Filomeno L. A preliminary study of the insect 
pests of cotton in the Philippines with suggestions for their control 7 he Phi¬ 
lippine Journal of Agnculture,'^&DxieL, ig^5, Vol 6, No 2, pp 147-174, pis i-io. 
Literature cited, pp. 171-172 

Pape, H I'T&er eine Mosaikkrankheit der Kohlrube. Deutsche Landwirtschafihche 
Presse, Berlin 1935, 62 Jahrg , Nr 26, S 319, Abb 426-429. 

PETRI, L Les moyens de defense contre les maladies de la vigne. Commission 
internation ale permanente de Viticulture Congres 

international de la vigne et du vin Lausanne, du 26 au 31 aout j<>3s T IT 
Rapports gen^raux present's au Congres. Paris, 1935, P* 45*79 Bulletin 
International du Vin, Paris, 1935, annet, n® 88 

[Plasmopara viticola, Uncinula necator, Coniothyrium dtplodiella, BotY\tts ci- 
nerea, C ryptosporella vitxcola, Glomerella cingulata, Sordarta uvirola, * echau- 
dage Bacienum tumefaciens, Phoma flaccida, mycosis ot the stem and shoots 
(the primary and specific cause is still undertermined), Bacillus ha(caYimi, 
Mangima ampelina, Cercospora roesleri, C vihphylla, Septona ampehna 'mil 
lerandage chlorosis, ‘ brunissure ‘ rousseur ' or ‘ flavescence diseas(‘s 
produced by a virus (' court-noue mosaic), infection of buds of \ines attacked 
by ‘ court-nou6 ’, damage caused by cold (winter cold, spring frosts) 

Pierce, W H The inheritance of resistance to common bean mosaic in field and 
garden beans Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa , 1935, Vol 25, No g, pp 675- 
883, figs 1-2 I.,iterature cited, p. 883 

PlERi, Alfredo] Lotta invernale controgli afidi del pesco II Note di Fruttuoltura, 
Pistoia, 1935, anno XIII, n 10, pp 161-164 
[See this Bulletin 1935, No 10, p 239] 

PiEAT, M. Histological re&,earches into the action of iiiwsecticides on the intestinal 
tube of insects Bulletin of Entomological Research, I/>ndon, 193'), Vol ib, 
Pt 2, pp. 165-180, pis III-VI 

[Experiments made with larvae of Aglais urticae, Locu^ta migratoria, Porthe- 
tria dispar and Pieris brassicae] 

PrETI, Giacomo. Una forte infezione di Tipula oleracea " e una lotta efficace. 
L*Italia Agncola, Roma, 1935, anno 72, n 9, pp 743’747, figg 1-6. 

[On the golf greens at Sanremo]. 

Riccardo, S Contribute sperimentale per lo studio delle alterazioni interne delle 
castagne. R. Osservatorio Regionale di Fitopatologia di Portici (Napoli) Se- 
zione di Patologia Vegetale (Laboratorio di Studio e Sperimentazione) presso 
il R. Istituto Superiore Agrario: Portici (Napoli). Ricerche, osservaziom e divuU 
gaziom fitopatologiche, per la Campania ed il Mezzogiorno. IV. Portici, 1935, 
pp 12-J7 
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RXKER> a. J,, Jones, F. R., Davis, Marguerite C. Bacterial leaf spot of alfalfa. 
Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C, 1935, Vol. 51, No 2, 
pp. 177-182, fig. I. 

[Phytomonas alfalfae n. sp on Medtcago sattva in Wisconsin. Description 
in English]. 

Ripper, Walter. Modeme Pflanzenschutzmaschinen im Feldbau. Wiener Land- 
wirtschafthche Zeitung, Wien 1935, ^5 Jahrg , Nr. 3c, S. 200, Abb. 1-5. 

Rivnay, E. Ecological studies of the greenhouse thrips, Heliothrips haemorrhoidahs, 
in Palestine. Bulletin of Entomological Research, London, 1935, Vol. 26, Pt. 2, 
pp. 267-278, figs. 1-7. 

Roba, Rene. Catalogue syst^matique des insectes du cafeier (Coffea sp) Biblio¬ 
graphic. Annales Auderghcm, 1935, 4T«annee, ro®livr., p 371-37Q. 

^See this Bulletin 1935, No. 10, p 240 A list of 190 titles]. 

Roncoroni. Ettore La lotta contro insetti dannosi Sedici anni di vita e funziona- 
mento del Consorzio di Varese, 19J9-1935 (Consorzioobbligatorioprovincialeper 
la lotta contro il maggiolino e la processionaria del pine ndla provinciadi Varese). 
Varese, Tipografia Arcivescovile deH’Addolorata, 1935, 2^6pp , bi tav , 14 carte. 
[This is the tenth publication by this Author for the work of propaganda, the 
first edition was printed by the ‘ Consorzio obbligatorio provinciale ' for the 
control of Melolontha spp and Thaumetopoea piiyocampa in the province of 
Varese In addition to the control of these insects this volume indicates the 
means of controlling the following pests — Cvdia molesta, C pomonella, Carpo- 
capsa splendana, C funebrana, Simaethis nemorana, Hoplocampa brevis, Pteronus 
rihesii, Hylotoma rosae, Rhagoletis icrasi, Lontarinia pyrwora, Euproctis chry- 
sorrhoea, Pieris brassicae, Aporia cratacgi, Lymantna dispar, Cossus cossus, 
Zeuzera pvnna, Sesia sp , Stephanitis pyrt, Balamnus nucum, Anthonomus 
pomorum, Byctiscus betulae, Otiorrhynihus bingularis, Aeha rostrata, Icerya 
purdiasi, Chionaspis evonynti, Eriosoma lamgerum, Gryllotalpa gryllotalpa, etc 
A detailed survey follows of the useful work earned out by the ‘ Consorzio ' 
of Varese in the period i9i«-i935l 

RoSvSi. Marciume radicale degli agrurai. Citrus, Messina, 1935, anno XXI, n 7, 
pp i 49 -i 5 i» n PP 173-177- [Bibliografia], pp 179-177 
[Phytophthora parasitica, Phyt. citrophihora]. 

Sachs, M. H. The control of the red scale in Palestine Hadar, Tel-Aviv — Jaffa, 
Palestine, 1935, Vol. VIII, No. 7, pp. 197 204, Nos 8-(), pp 234-240 Biblio- 
graph\, p 240. 

[ Chrysomphahis aurantu ]. 

SAvplescu, Tr. Protection des plantes et organisation phytopathologique en Rou- 
manie. (Institut de Reclierches agronomiques de Roumanie Methodcs, Direc¬ 
tives, Rapports, Enquetes], No. 20), Bucarest, 1935, 67 p , 15 fig 
(Contains — 

A) Organisation phytopathologique en Roumanie. 

B) Lois, r^glements, ordonnances, arretes 

C) Deparasitation des produits agricoles 

DY Conclusions, 

E) Annexes: i® Tableau des produits fongicides et insecticides luialyses et 
expi^riment^s 4 la Section de Phytopathologie de T Institut de Recherches agro¬ 
nomiques de Roumanie 
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io Pulv 4 risateurs experiment's par la Staflon des Machines agtiooles de 
rinstitut de Redierches agronomiques de Roiimanie 

30 Module de certificat phytopathologique delivr^ par Tlnstitut de Re¬ 
dierches agronomiques de Roumanie 

40 Module de certificat phytopathologique ddivr^ par le Service officiel 
de Protection des Plantes du Minist^re de TAgriculture et des Domaines] 

ScHiMiTSCHEK, Brwin Forstschadlingsauftreten in Osterreich 1927 bis 1933 
Centralblatt fur das gesamte Forstwesen, Wien 1935, J^tg , Heft 5/6, S 134- 
150, Abb. I, Heft 7/8, S 105-177, Heft 9, S. 208-221, Abb 2-6. 
f Enumeration of 58 Coleoptera, 18 I^epidoptera, 12 Hymenoptera, 3 Diptera, 
15 Hemiptera, i Acarina, 4 Vertebratal 

SCHEIBE. Arnold Die Verbreitimg von Unkrautroggen und Taumellolch in Ana- 
tolien (Mit Bemerkungen zum Roggen-Abstammungsprobleme) Angewandte 
Boiamky Berlin 1935. Bd. XVII, Heft i, S 1-22, Abb 1-3 Literatur, S 22 
[Secale cereale, Lohnm temulentum] 

ScHMAEEuss, Karl Unkrautflora und Bodenreaktion Angewandte Boiamky Berlin 
^ 935 . XVII, Heft 3, S 191-199, Abb 1-5 Schnftenverzcichms, vS. T99 

Shapovaeov, Michael Graft versus insect transmissions of curly top in tomatoes 
(tomato yellows) Phytopathology^ Lancaster, Pa , 1935, Vol 25, No 9, p 844- 
^ 53 * Literature cited, p 853 

Shapovalov, Michael Effect ot certam chemicals on the ‘‘combination streak"' 
vims of tomatoes Phytopathologv, Lancaster 192 5 * Vcl 25, No 9, pp 86 p 
874 Literature cited, pp 873-871 

Smith, P E V Rmt disease of pimento J he fomnal oj the Jamaica Agmultural 
Society, Kingston, 1935, Vol XXXIX Nos 6 8c 7, jip 408-411 
[Puccima psidti] 

Smith, Harold The pinhole borer of North Queensland cabinet woods Queensland 
Agricultural Journal, Brisbane, 1035, Vol XLIH, Pt 5, pp 445-451, pis 
167-168, Pt 6, pp 532-548, pis 183-186, Vol XLIV, Pt I, pp 9-T4, graphs 
I-V, Pt 2, pp I45-I53 Bibliography, p 153 
^Croswtamis grevilleael 

Smith, Kenneth M A virus disease of Primula obiomca and related plants 1 he 
Annals of Applied Biology, London, 1935, Vol XXII, No 2, pp 236-238, 
pi. XVII Reference, p 238 

Smith, Kenneth M A virus disease of cultivated crucifers The Annals of Applied 
Biology, London, 1935, Vol XXII, No 2, pp 239 242, pi XVIII-XIX Re¬ 
ferences, p 242 

Staff C Fortgefuhrte I^ntersuchimgen uber die Resistenzverschiedenheiten von 
Bohnen (Phaseolus vulgaris) gegen Pseudomonas medicaginis var phaseolicola 
Burkh Angewandte Boiamk, Berlin 1935, Bd XVII, Heft i, S. 23-42, i Abb. 
Literatur, S. 42. 

Staff, C Beitrag zur Frage der Widerstandsfdhigkeit vcrschiedener Kartoffelsorten 
gegen Schwarzbeinigkeit und KnollennassfAuie, verursacht dutch Bacillus 
phytophthorus App Angewandte Botamk, Berlin 1935, Bd XVII, Heft 2, 
S 97-117. Literatur, S 115-117. 

Storey, H H Virus diseases of East African plants I - Introduction, The East 
African Agricultural Journal of Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar, 
Nairobi, 1935, Vol I, No. i, pp. 63-68. 
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Storey, H. H. Vims diseases of East African plants: II - Leaf-curl disease of to¬ 
bacco. ' J'he East African Agricultural Journal of Kenya^ Tanganyika, Uganda 
^and'Zanzibar, Nairobi, 1935 » Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 148-153, figs. 1-6. References, 

P- I 53 ‘ 

Thompson, A. Diseases of the potato plant at Cameron Highlands. The Malayan 
Agricultural Journal, Kuala Lumpur. 1935, Vol. XXIII, No. 9, pp. 410-420, 

I pi. References, p, 420. 

[Phytophihora infesians, Bacterium solanacearum, Macrosporium solam]. 

Thorne, Gerald. Nemic parasites and ai.£ociates of the mountain pine beetle (Deu- 
droctonus monticolae) in Utah, Journal of Agricultural Research, Wasliington, 
C., 1935 * Vol. 51, No. 2, pp. i 3 I“I 44 > %s. i-io. 

[Aphelenchulus reversus n. sp., endoparasite of D. monticolae\ Anguillulina 
pinophtla n. sp., A. magnicauda n. sp., Aphelenchoides brachycephalus n. S23., 

A. ialonus n. sp., A. tenuidens n. sp., A. latus n. sp., Diplogasterpinicoia n. sp., 
Rhabditis obtusa Fuchs, Panagrodontus deniatus n. gen. and n. sp., Neniatoda 
ectoparasites associated with the same beetle. Description of the ne^v species 
in English]. 

Trotter, Apessandro]. Deperimenti del pesco, per parassitismo sulle radici di una 
nuova Monotospora. R. Osservatorio Regionale di Fitopatologia di Portici 
(Napoli): Sezione di Patologia Vegetale (Laboratorio di Studio e Sperimenta- 
zione) presso il R. Istituto Superiore Agrario: Portici (Napoli). Ricerche, osser- 
oazioni e dtoulgazioni fitopatologiche, per la Campania ed il Mezzogiorno. 
IV. Portici, 1935. PP- 3 ’ii» figg- 1-2, tav. I-II. 

\Monotospora parasitica n. sp. The diagnosis of this new species is appended]. 

Trotter, Apessandro]. Le virosi del Cestrum Parqui L'Herit. R. Osservatorio 
Regionale di Fitopatologia di Portici (Napoli): Sezione di Patologia Vegetale 
(Laboratorio di Studio e Sperimentazione) presso il R. Istituto Superiore Agrario: 
Portici (Napoli). Ricerche, osservazioni e dwulgazioni fitopatologiche, per la Cam¬ 
pania ed il Mezzogiorno. IV. Portici, 1935, pp. 18-24, fig. I, tav. III. 

Trotter, Aflessaudro]. Per la prevenzione contro rammuffimento delle castagne. 

R. Osservatorio Regionale di Fitopatologia di Portici (Napoli): Sezione di 
Patologia Vegetale (Laboratorio di Studio e Sperimentazione) presso il R. 
Istituto Superiore Agrario: Portici (Napoli). Ricerche, osservazioni e dwulgazioni 
fitopatologiche, per la Campania ed il Mezzogiorno, IV. Portici, 1935, pp. 67-69. 

Ueestrup, Arnold J. Studies on the variability of pathogenicity and cultural chara¬ 
cters of Gibberella saubinetii. Journal of Agricultural Research,'WdLshmg^on, 

D. C., 1935, Vol. 51, No. 2, pp. 145-162. figs. 1-8. Literature cited, pp. 161-162. 

Ul^^YETT, G. C. Notes on Apanteles sesamae, Cam., a parasite of the maize stalk- 
borer (Busseola fusca, P^iller) in South Africa. Bulletin of Entomological Re¬ 
search, London, 1935, Vol. 26, Pt. 2, pp. 253-262, figs. 1-6. References, p. 262. 
United States Department of Agricultitre. Bureau of Entomou)gy and 
Peant Quarantine. Directory of the Bureau of Entomology and l^lant Qua¬ 
rantine, 1935. Miscellaneous Publication No. 220, [Washington, i 935 ]> PP* 

Uvarov, B. P. The locust outbreak in Africa and Western Asia in 1934 - Survey 

prepared by-. Economic Advisory Council. Committee on Locust 

Control, London. H. M. S. Office Publication, 63-80-4, i93.5> ^>5 PP » maps. 
Bibliography of the literature on locusts and grasshoppers and on their control 
for 1934. PP- 5^-64. 

[Schisiocerca gregaria, Locusta migratoria migratorioides, Nomadacris septem- 
iasciatd]. 



Vai^ga, Jos 6 Brradicaci6n del sorgo de Alepo mediaate aplicaciones de elorato 
de sodio Informe de los resultados obtenidos durante el primer ado de 
experimentacidn BoUtin del Mtmsteno de AgncuUura de la Nacton, Buenos 
Aires, 1934, tomo XXXVI, nura i, pAgs 3 a 24, figs 1-3, grdficos 1-3 
Bibliografla, pdgs 23 y 24 
[Sorghum halepense] 

VeiTch, Robert Insect enemies of lantana Queensland AgncuUural Journal, 
Brisbane, 1935* Vol XBIV, Pt 2, pp 142-144 

^Agromyza lantanae and leleonemta lantanae against Lantana camara] 

VodXK, A D Die Bientwicklung der Mehhnotte, Bphestia kuhmella Zell, bei 
konstanten und schwankenden Temperaturen Teil II Zeiischrtfi fur an- 
gewandte Eniomologte, Berlin 1935, ►Bd XXII, Heft 2, S 165-184 Literatur 
S 184 

VoflrTE, A D , en Zeilinga, A B Bnkele opinerkmgen betreffende het optreden 
en de bestrijding van djersokmijten op Java Landhouw, Buitenzorg 1934, 
X jaarg, no 8, biz 292-^01 

fin Dutch, with title and sunitiiarv in Bnglish — Some note concerning the 
occurrence and the control of the citrus mites m Java * — Lrwph^e^ sp J 

WAHI3N, P ^ Bericht uber die TAtigkeit der Itidg Landwirtschaftlichen Ver- 
suchsanstalt Zurich-Oerlikon fur die Jalire 1932 mid 1933/34 Tandwnt^chafi- 
hchcs Jahrhuch der Schweiz Bern 1935, Heft 5 S 499 564, 2 Abb 

[Contains, inter aha, a chapter b> Dr B Neuweiler entitled 
* Pflanzenschutz ] 

Wai^ker, J C, and Larson, R H Calcium cianamule in relation to control of 
clubroot of cabbage Journal of Agricultural Rcseanh, Washington, D C 
1935, Vol 51, No 2, pp 183-189 
[Plasmodtophora I ras sicae I 

Wartenberg, H, Keinkowski, M und Hi\ A Der Tagesparzellenv ersuch 
BeitrAge zur Methodik dcr Kartoffelabbauforschung Angeuandic Botanik, 
Btrlm i935i XVII, Heft i, S 74 94, Abb 1-2 Literatur. S 93-94 

WiEEE. Johannes Las especies peruanas de inoscas de la fruta del genero Anastre- 
pha Schmer (fam Trvpetidae) Bole tin di la Dtrcccton di A gucultura y Lana- 
deria, Lima-Perti, 1935, atio V, nuin 17, pdgs 46 a 50, figs i-io 
r A serpentina A peruviana, A distans, 1 distinrta, 1 chitlayae, A lambda 
A trvptostrtpha QXidi A grandis The \uthor discuss the \ alidit-y of sonit of 
these species] 

WiESON, A R The influence of Phytomonas tmnefaciens and Phytonionas rhizo- 
genes on tlie actual acidity of certam liqmd and agar substrata Phytopa¬ 
thology, Lancaster, Pa , 1935. Vol 25, No 9, pp 854-863, figs 1-2 Litera¬ 
ture cited, p 863 

WiMMER Auftreten der Douglasienlaus im sudwestdeutschen Walde Anzetger 
fur Schadhngskunde, Berlm 1935, XI Jahrg , Heft 6, S 61-63, Abb 1-5 Lite¬ 
ratur, S 63 
[Gilletieella cooleyt] 

WOEE, Frederick A The perfect stage of Cercospora Rubi Mycologia, Lancaster, 
Pa, i 935 > Vol XXVII, No 4, pp 347-356, figs 1-8 Literature cited, p 356 
[The perfect stage of Cercospora rubi Sacc (= C septonotdes Kills andEv , C hlxti 
Tharp, t C rubicola Thum , ^ C garbmiana Mass ) is described by the Author 
under the name of Mycosphaerella dubia n sp A diagnosis is given of this 
species] 
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WOMERSi:.EY, H. Oa the name of the “ blue oat mite of Australia. Bulletin of Ento¬ 
mological Research, London, 1935, 26, Pt. 2, p. 163. 

[Penthaleus major]. 

Woo, F. C., and Cheng, T. S. A general investigation of the locust (Locusta 
migratoria L.) outbreaks in China during the year 1933 conducted by the Na¬ 
tional Agricultural Research Bureau. The National Agricultural Research 
Bureau, Special Publication No, 5, Nanking, China, 1934, 4 ^ PP‘» ^ ^8®* 

[In Chinese, with Bnglisli title and summary]. 

Wright, Ernest. Trichosporium symbioticum, n. sp., a wood-staining fungus asso¬ 
ciated with Scolytus ventralis. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, 
D. C., 1935, Vol. 50, No. 6, pp. 525-538, figs. 1-7. Literature cited, p. 538. 
(The Latin diagnosis is given of the new species!. 

Yamamoto, Wataro. Cercospora-Arten aus Taiwan (Formosa) II. Journal of the 
Society of Tropical Agriculture, Taiwan (Formosa), Japan, 1934, Vol. VI, No. 3, 
pp. 599-608, Abb. I-IV. 

[Description of 19 species, 8 of which are new to science I.atin diagnoses are 
given of these latter]. 

Zannoni, Ilario. La lotta diretta contro la ruggine del grano. Giornale di AgricoU 
tura dtlla Dome me a, Roma, 1935, anno XI A^ n. 16, ]> J56, 3 figg. 

[Puccinia gram mis]. 

ZwotFER, W. Die Bedeutuiig der Schadlingsl>ekam])f iing fur die Kolonialwirtscliaft 
unter besonderer Berucksichtigung der Wanderheusdireckenfrage. Der Tro- 
penpflanzer, Berlin 1935, 3 ^- J^hrg., Nr. 7, S 278-288. Literatur, S. 287-288. 


NOTES 

A Resolution of the Fourth International Teclmical and Chernical C!ongress of 
Ai^ricultural Industries. — This Congre.ss ksee this Bulletin, i<)35, No f), p 148] 
adopted, mfir aha, the follomng resolution ‘ That an international organisation should 
be establi.slied for the study of the standanli.satiou of fungicides and insecticides uti¬ 
lised for the protection of industrial ])lants 

Resolutions relative to Applied Entomology and Plant Patholog>, adopted by the 
Fourth International Vine and Wine Congress. — In respect of the control of pests and 
diseases of the vine, this Congress [see this Bulletin, 1935, 7 » P* ^ 7^1 ^^dopted, 

inter aha, the following resolutions:— 

(1) That in the various vine-growing Stales the control of vine pest should 
be organised without delay, and that the necessary treatments should be made compul¬ 
sory by the application of particularly strict regulations in common. 

(2) That the sale of insecticides and fmigicides should be regulated and their 
efficacy strictly controlled. 

(3) That, on account of the useful results obtained in i ineyards by the appli¬ 
cation of treatments discovered in laboratories for the control of vine parasites, the 
means of working available to viticultural research stations should be greatly 
increased. 

(4) That it would be advisable to organise, in all countries, alarm services 
against the parasites, based on on approved system, and which may be discussed and 
selected following the work of a Commission establivshed for this purpose. The regional 
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stations or observatories for agricultural meteorology should be developed and their 
reports should be made public by radio whenever possible, 

(5) Tliat in addition to the copper mixtures at present recommended as an 
excellent means of control of downy mildew of the vine [Plahtnopara vtHcolal, all 
attempts to improve on them should be encouraged The other chemical melbods, 
based on combinations of copper or copper fixation, should be made the object of 
further experiments before being recommended to vine-growers. For this reason, 
it would be advisable to recommend the official centres of viticultural research to 
include these experiments in their scheme of work. 

(6) That researches should be carried out methodically in the various vine¬ 
growing countries, according to a previously established programme, witli a view’ to 
determining particularly the reasons for vines dying when oudded on American stocks, 
also the reasons for their sensitiveness to different diseases 

A Correction, — Our official correspondent Mr L D Gallow’ay, M A , Imperial 
Mycologist, Imperial Institute ot Agricultural Research, Pusa, Bihar, India has informed 
us that owing to an error in the original text the followhig correction should be made 
on page 176 of the Bulletin 
The correct reading is — 

Saccharum ofjficinarum Hclmintho^porium sp causing footrot of seedings. 

Stinking rot caused by Bacterium pyocyaneum var sac-- 
charum 

Elettana cardamomum Phyllosttcia sp , etc,, etc 


Prof. AxeSSANBUO Brizi, Segretario generale delVIsHiuto, Difeitore tesponsabile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS • 

French West Africa: Insect Pests of the Oil Palm in Dahomey (i). 

Oryctes boas F. 

O, monoceros Oliv. 

0. owariensis P. cle B. 

Archon centaurus Hurm. 

Platygenia harhata Macfvean. 

Clasfocnemis quadnmaculata Afz. 

Rhynchophorus phoenicis F. 

Sphcnophorus quadrimaculatus V 
A^piiiiotm destructor vSign. 

Hcmiihionaspis marchali Ckll. 

Adoretus umbrosns F. {— .4. hiricUus Castu.). 

Angola: Locust Movements (Nomadacris septemfasciata and Locusta 
migratoria migratorioldea) (2). 

During the nionths of Mav and June, an active campaign has 

been carried out against locusts in all the invaded distiicts of the Colony. The 
results of the crmtrol in the.se two months will be seen in the following table: — 
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♦ Under this and the next heading the countries are anangcd in French alphabetical order. 

(1) Communication from the official conespundent of the Institute, Mr. A. Mallamairu, Colonial 
* lng6nieur Agronome *, Director of the Laboialory of Phytopathology and T^ntoinology of the Ivory 
Coast, Bingerville. 

(2) Communication from Mr. Jorge dh Barros RopRiours (jirriROZ, Directoi of the lyaboratory 
of Plant Pathology and Agricultural Knttmiology. attached the Scivicc loi T/>cust Destnution, 
Luanda, transmitted to Uie Institute by Uie Govemuient General of the Colony. 


Mon. 1*0 ingL 
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In spite of the active and efiective control carried out by the Service for 
Locust Destruction in the whole Colony, a certain number of hopper bands have 
been reported during the month of June in various districts, a great part of 
which were destroyed, though it appeared possible that the control would have 
to be prolonged during the month of July. The appearance of swarms has also 
been noted, generally not very active, some of which were formed within the 
Colony and others came from outside, thougJi in comparison with the enormous 
invasion of hoppers registered in the previous months, the quantity of adults 
at present existing is relatively of less importance. 

All this shows that the situation will tend to improve considerably in the 
forthcoming year. 

Empusa grylli has been constanth^ observed in various districts and has 
proved to be a valuable aid in the campaign of destruction. 

The great majority of the haivests ina\ be considered as saved. 


Australia: Notes on Plant Diseases Recorded in New South Wales for the 
Year Ending 30th June, 1935 (i) 

Ci:kfai,s and field crops. 

Wheat: Stem rust (Pitmnui ^ramints iriftrt) developed cxtensiv^ely, 
but damage was checked b\ development ol cool conditions in the Spring. Pin 
siological form 34 is still predominant but form 11 was noted for the first time 
during the season. Although the occunencc of form 11 w^as not traceable to 
natural infection on the barberr\, regulaton action against this plant has now 
been taken Weather conditions also did not favour develo])ment of Foot-rot 
[Helmintho^ponum spp.), Root-rot {Fmanum culmontm), or Take-all (Ophtohohs 
gramtnts). Black Chaff (Bacterium transluam var undulosum) was recorded 
for the first time, although it is evident that the disease has been i)resent in crops 
for some years. Other conditions of minor impoitance included Basal Glume- 
rot (Bacterium atrofacKns), Black Point of grain (Hetminthnsporium spp , BaLicitum 
spp. and AHernana sp.). The almost umveisal use of copper carbonate dust 
has almost eliminated bunt (TiUeha Icv^s and T tntici) and the extensive use 
of resistant varieties has greatly reduced the incidence of Flag Smut (Uroev^hs 
tnttci). Leaf Spot (Sepiona iiilici) and (»lunie Blotch (Septoria nodorum) were 
moie prevalent than usual Frpst injury reduced yields considerably in a number 
of instances. 

Oats: The only record of interest was that of Bacterial Stripe (Bactenim 
sirtafactens) which was recorded for the first time. 

Rye: Bacterial Blight (Bacterium trauslucens sccahs) was also recorded 
for the first time. 

(i) CommumcatKm from the olficial correspondent of the Institute, Dr R J NoBUS, Biolojpsl, 
Pq;>artment of Agriculture, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 
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Maize: As in previous years. Root and Stalk-rot (Gibberella saubinetii) 
was prevalent in most maize areas. Faulty germination and seedling blight 
followed infectkms by G. monilifotmis and G. fujikuroi var. subgluHnans, the 
former fungus was the principal cause of cob and grain rot but Diplodia zeae 
was more prevalent in cooler tableland areas. Barren stalk and nubbin cob 
conditions were conspicuous in cooler districts. A recurrence of American Maize 
Smut (Ustilago zeae) was noted in a crop planted in a quarantine area, and drastic 
measures were taken to ensure eradication. 

Sorghum and Millet: Anthracnose {Colletotrichum gramimcolum) 
seriously affected coastal crops. Bacterial Streak {Bacterium holcicola ?) cau.sed 
serious injury in one district. 

Sugar Cane: Relatively small losses were occasioned by diseases 
which included Mosaic and Fiji virus diseases as well as Gummosis (Bact. vascu- 
larum). The latter disease has been qoractically eliminated from one large cane¬ 
growing area. vSpindle top (undet.) caused .some loss in one locality and was 
associated with cold, wet Summer conditions. 

Lucerne: As in previous years, stem nematode (Anguillulina dipsaci) and 
Witches' Broom (virus) were of mo.st imi)ortance. Downy mildew {Peronospora 
trifolionim) occurred in many crops but generally the infection was not severe. 
Black-stem {Phoma medicaginis) caused damage in some areas. Anthracnose 
{Colletotrichum trifolii) and Bacterial blight {Bud. medicaginis) w^ere also recorded. 

Tobacco: Downy mildew {Peronospora tabacina) * again seriously 
affected crops in seedling stages. 


Fruit crops. 

A I) p 1 e s and Pears: Black Spot {Ventnria inaequalis and V, 
pirina) was again of greate.st importance. It was also reported from inland 
irrigation areas. Fleck {Hutomosporinm maculatum) caused .severe infection in 
some pear croi)S. Powder} mildew^ {Podosphaera sp.) was recorded for the first 
time as a disease of pears. Other di.sea.ses were as recorded in previous years. 

Quinces : Fleck (Entomosporium maculatum) was recorded for the first 
time on this crop and caused serious loss in coastal areas. 

Citrus: Cool Summer conditions checked nianife.station of Black 

Spot {Phoma citricarpa) to some extent. Black Pit {Bacterium syringae) w^as 
reported only from southern areas. Brown rot {Phyiophthora hihcrnalis) caused 
more than usual loss. Heavy rains in late Winter and early Si)ring appeared 
to favour extensive dev^elopment of green and blue mould {Pcntcillium digitatuni 
and P. italicum) in local and storage shipments. Sore eye (physiological) caused 

* Xfew methods developed for coutrol are jxirticularly promi-sing. See the i.)aper of H. R. Augell, 
A, V. HiU, and J, M. Allan rcc(jrded in this BulkUn, iy 35 » No. 12, p. 281. 
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serious loss in export shipments. Root-rots {Armillaria mellea and Ganoderma 
sp.) were of considerable importance in some areas. I<eaf yellowing (magnesium 
deficiency) was again important during Autumn and Winter months. 

Stone Fruits: Brown Rot (ScleroHnia fructicola) commenced develop¬ 
ment in blossom stages and .subsequently again caused serious loss. Rust 
{Pucctnia prum-hpino^ae) caused premature defoliation and slight fruit infections. 
Bacterial Spot {Jiact, pruni) although recorded again on plums, did not cause 
serious damage. Bladder plum {Taphrina pruni) was reported in one locality, 
l^'reckle (Cladosporium carpophilum) and Shot hole (ClaUerosportum carpophtlum) 
developed lather extensively. Wood rots, particularly SchizophyUum commune 
and Polystictui> cinnabdnnus were of common occurrence in metropolitan and 
coastal districts. Pomes pomacem was recorded on peach for the first time. 
Internal browning (physiological) occurred to a slight extent in one variety of 

peaches grown under inland irrigation conditions. 

• 

Bananas: Anthracnose {Gloeosporium musarum) caused considerable 
amount of wastage in v^pring and Autumn fruits. Wet vSpring conditions favoured 
development of Cigar end (StachvltdiUJ^t lluobromae). vS(juiiter {Ni^rospora 
sphaerica) and Leaf spot (Cercof^pora musac) were not as impoitant as in previous 
years. Fungous stem-end rots weic prevalent in most consignments and weie 
associated with the method of marketing trnit in singles. A streak condition, 
possibly of virus origin, was observed for the first time. Lightning caused .serious 
injury in two plantations. 

* Miscellaneous Fruits: Black Spot [(ihHVsponnm ampelophu^nm), 
Downy mildew (Plasmopara viiicola) and Powderv mildew of grapes (Otdufni sp ) 
were severe in many vineyards. I’a.ssion fruit continues to be seriously affected 
by woodiness (virus) and Brown Spot {Mauosponiim s]> ) Bacteiial blight 
(Bad, juglandtb) was of importance in several l(»calilies 

VKGETABniv CROPS 

Beans: Bacterial blight (Pact mcdua^inis \ai phaseoluola) although 
again serious, was not .so important as in the })re\ious season, mainly as a result 
of improved rjuality ol seed. Ceicospora sp. caused a leaf spot, Sderotinia sole- 
rohorum and Sderohum rolfsn caused rots of minor importance. Mosaic (virus) 
was most seveie in Spring crops. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers: Black Rot (Badcrtim campesire) 
caused most serious losses. Othei conditions of less importance included Alter- 
naria spot (A. hrasstcae), Bacterial vSj)ot (Bad, maculicolim), Ring Spot 
(Mycosphaerella brasstcicola) and Wire Stem (Rhizodomu solani). 

Potatoes: The disease situation was much less .serious than in pre¬ 
vious years. Common scab was not prevalent, although some loss resulted from 
Khizodonia .scab. Marked improvement has been effected in control of virus 
diseases; leaf roll was less conspicuous. 
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Tomsrtoes: Early blight (Macrosporium solani) caused loss in Spring 
and Autumn crops; the organism was also associated with a stem girdle condition. 
Fusarium wilt (Fusarium lycoperMci) was of less importance owing to extensive 
use of resistant varieties. Leaf mould {Cladosporium fulvum) was again serious 
in glasshouse crops, although prevailing low temperatures prevented rapid develop¬ 
ment of the disease. The wilt stage of bacterial canker {AplanohacUr michiganense, 
was observed for the first time in field crops. Spotted wilt (virus) caused loss 
in Spring crops, although the season did not favour extensive development of the 
disease. Streak (virus) w^as again observed in glasshouse crops. 

Peas: Wilt {Fusarium orthoceras pisi) was recorded for the first time. 


MISCELI.ANEOUS PLANTS. 

Records of local interest included the following:— Leaf Spot of Bamboo 
{Phyllosticta sp.), Tar Spot {PhyUachora sp.) of Port Jackson Fig {Ficus rubiginosa) 
causing extensive defoliation, further occurrences of smothering fungus {Thelephora 
terrestris) on Pinus tradiata and of Tomato Spotted Wilt (virus) on Dahlia and 
Schizanthus. A bacterial spot of Tung Oil {Aleurites fordii) was recorded from 
one locality. A stalk crack (undet.) below blossoms was observed in commercial 
plantings of Chrysanthemums. 


Eritrea: Locusts (i). 

During the month of October, 1935, no locusts have been reported in the 
Colony. 


India: New Diseases of Crops dun 

Theobroma cacao L. 

Cucurbita ovifera L. 

Capsicum annuum L. 

Zingiber officinale Rose. 

Elaeis guineensis Jacq. 

Manihot utilissima Pohl. 

Triticum sp. 

Citrus aurantium L. 

Allium sp. 

None of these diseases occurred 


; the Year 1934-1935 in Burma ( 2 ). 

Cephaleuros mycoidea Karst. 

Erysiphe cichoracearum DC. 
Choanephora cucubitarum Thaxt. 
Pythium sp. 

Diplodia sp. 

Cercospora henningsii Allesch. 

Puccini a glumarum Erikss. and Henn. 
Penicillium digitatum Sacc. 
Macrosporium parasiticum Tliiim. 

i an extensive scale. 


(t) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Rolando (rtTiDOTTi, 
Chief of the Agricultural Bureau of Kritrea, transmitted by the Orovernnieiit of the Colony. 

(a) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. U. Thet Su, D. I. C., 
B- Ag., Mycologist, Burma, Mandalay. 

* Mofu 12 IngL 
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Mozambique: Locust Movements {Nomadacris septemfasdata and Lacasta 
migratoria migratorioides) (i). ^ 

J uly, 1935- 

A few swarms have appeared in the North of Metarica only, though also 
in the province of Zambezia a certain movement of locusts has been noted, 
flying without any fixed direction. 

South of the river Save swarms continued to appear, either flying towards 
the North or carried back by the wind. 

In the neighbourhood of the banks of the Limpopo and the borders of 
Zululand larger movements of locusts has been observed. 

In the middle of the month two small swarms flew from Maputo towards 
Zululand and at the end of the month a large swarm coming from this re¬ 
gion settled in the neighbourhood of Catuane. At the same time other small 
swarms were reported flying towards Zululand. 

As to locust movements on the banks of the river Limpopo, according 
to reports of this month and previous months, it has been observed that various 
swarms following the river and, passing by Cani^ado, continued towards Chi- 
buto and arrived at Bilene and Vila Joilo Belo. Some of these swarms flew 
North to Manjacaze, others to the mouth of the Limpopo. 

In conclusion, the North of the Colony is almost free from locusts, w’hile 
in the central region swarms have been reported moving about without an> 
fixed direction. In the vSouth of the Colony the greater part of the sw'arms 
moved around the rivers Maputo and Limpopo, now North, now South, follow¬ 
ing the direction of the prevailing winds. 

The general situation has improved in comparison with the same epoch 
in 1934. 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1935 (2). 

Monthly Report No. 33. August, 1935. 

Swarms of winged locusts of the red species (Nomadacris scptemfasciaia, 
Serv.) have been in evidence in various parts of the colony during August. The 
swarms have been described as from ‘ small ' to ‘ enormous ’ and ‘ terrific 

The districts visited by locusts include Victoria, Matobo, Cutu, Bikita, Mtoko, 
Darwin, Lomagundi, Inyanga, Hartley, Mrewa, vSalisbury, Umtali, Melsetter and 
Sebungwe, indicating a more or less general distribution, excluding the extreme 
western and southern part of the colony. 

(1) Communication from Mr. Juno CiARDl Alfaro Cardoso, Chiet of the Entomological 
Section, I/)uren90 Marques, transmitted to the Institute by the Keparti^ao Tecnica de Agricultura of 
the Colony. 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. KupiaiT W. Jack, F. K. S., 
Chief Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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The swarms have continued to haunt the more humid section of the eastern 
border, especially in the Chipinga sub-district (Melsetter district), and much 
damage to young grass, trees, etc., is reported. 

Specimens examined have shown no indication of disease or parasites. 

The prospect in respect to the next hopper outbreak apparently depends upon 
the intensity of the anticipated pre-breeding invasion from the north about Novem¬ 
ber and meteorological conditions during the approaching wet season. There 
are clearly sufficient locusts in the colony at present to produce a considerable 
outbreak of hoppers somewhere, if conditions prove favourable to breeding. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany (Liibeck). — By Police Ordinance of 30 March, IQ35, relative 
to the prevention of the introduction of potato pests, it is established that land 
on which potatoes and tomatoes have been grown should not again be cultivated 
with them during the following two } ears. At least a triennal crop rotation 
must be therefore established. 

Owners of plots not exceeding looo nr are forbidden to cultivate more than 
one third of the area with potatoes and tomatoes, {(ksetz - nnd Verordnun^s- 
hlaii dcr freicn und Hanscsladt Liibeck, Ltibeck, 16. April 1935, Nr. 6. S. 50). 

Germany (Oldenburg). — A Decree of 15 August, 1935, amending that 
of 8 June, 1935 [see this Bulleini, 1935, No. <), }). 205,, fixes that the eradication 
of thistles \('nicus arvenhi'^^ should take place before May in lields cultivated 
with cereals. [Amtliche PftanzenscliHtzheshmmun^^cn, Berlin, 1. November 1935, 
Bd. VII, Nr. 9, S. 178). 

Germany (Prussia). — By Ordinance of 20 June, i()35, the control of 
asparagus rust [Pucciiiia has been rendeied com])ulsory in the district 

of O.sterburg, province of Saxony. During tlie jicriod from the beginning of 
May up to 23 June, all asparagus growlers should examine llieir asparagus 
fields for signs of rust. The plants attacked should be cut down before 23 June. 
The parts cut shall be burnt or buried deeph, All asparagus plants growing 
in the wild state should also be destroyed. In asparagus fields in bearing, seed 
production should be prevented until the end of tlie season. Asparagus fields 
not yet in bearing should be treated with a mixture of lime and copper. This 
treatment should be repeated three times at intervals of 3 to 4 weeks. The date 
on which the treatment should be started will be published in the official journal. 
(Amtliche Pflunzenschufzbcsiintmun^en, Berlin, i. November I935» VII, Nr. 9, 

S. 176-177) • 

England. — By the Importation of lilni Trees and Conifers (I’rohibition) 
(Amendment) Order of 1935, dated 18 June, 1935, plants of anv of the genera 
nientioned in the Schedule to the Importation of Elm Trees and Conifers fPro- 



hibition) Order of ^933 [see this Bulletin, 1933, No. t2, pp. 273-274] may be 
landed in England and Wales, notwithstanding any of the provisions of the said 
Order of 1933, for instructional, scientific and similar purposes under and in 
accordance ^ith the conditions of a h’cence issued by the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries or by an Inspector. {Statutory Rules and Orders, 1935, No. $y8. 
Destructive Insect and Pest, England. The Imfortation of Elm Trees and Conifers 
{Prohibition) {Amendment) Order of 1935. Doled June 18, 1935* London, 

1935, I p.)* 

Argentine Republic. — The Decree No. 53045 of 10 December, 1934, 
has established at the ‘ Direccidn de Defensa Agricola y Sanidad Vegetal * ♦, 
dependent on the Ministry of Agriculture, a body of honorary agronomical 
correspondents with the functions and responsibilities incumbent on the 
technical staff of the above service, who will be appointed solely to the localities 
where no official technical services of the above ‘ Direccion' exist, for the purpose 
of carrying out the necessary work. {Revista Argentina de Agronomia, Buenos 
Aires, abril de 1935, tomo 2, n^ 5, pdgs. 43 y 44). 

Decree No. 56,827 of 26 February, 1935, suspends the provisions of the 
Decree No, 55.500 of 31 January, 1935, modifying the charges fixed for the inspec- 
tion, issue of certificates and disinfection of vegetable products. {Bolefin Oficial 
de la Repdblica Argentina, Buenos Aires, ii de julio de 1935, ano XLHI, 
nfim. 12.313, pdg. 406). 

Decree No. 56.824 of 27 February, 1935, establishes the form for 
collecting the charges for the disinfection of cotton seed. {Ibid., pdgs. 405 
y 406). 

Decree No. 56.910 of 6 March, 1935, fixes the sale prices of gal¬ 
vanised iron barriers for use against locusts [Schistocerca paranensis]. {Ibid., 
pdg. 406). 

Brazil. — By ' poitaria ' of ii June, 1935, it is permitted to kill spar¬ 
rows in all parts of the country at all times and by all means. {Diario Official, 
[Rio de Janeiro], 19 de junho de 1935, anno LXXIV, n. 139, pag. 13218). 

Chile. — By Decree No. 756 of 22 May, 1935, it is made compulsory from 
15 May, 1935 to 15 May, 1936, to control fruit fly {Anastrepha sp.) in the valley 
of Codpa, department of Arica, in the manner set forth in the said Decree. {Dia¬ 
rio Oficial de la Repilblica de Chile, Santiago, 3 de julio de 1935, ano LXIII, 
nfim. 17,207, pags. 2109 a 2112). 

* With regard to changes that have been made in the denomination and organisation of Uiis 
Service, see this Bulletin, 1935, No. ii, p. 245. 
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The Decree No, 781 of 29 May, 1935, modifies paragraph (e) of article 5 
of the Supreme Decree No. 105 of 11 February, 1935, regulating the Decree 
Law No. 177 of 31 December, 1924, on Plant Health policy, in the following 
manner:— 

* (e) Peach trees originating from the United States of America which 
are carriers of the diseases known as Peach Yellows, Peach Rosette and Little 
Peach. Plants not attacked by these diseases may be introduced in conformity 
with the provisions contained in the present Decree {Ibid., pdg. 2112). 


Colombia (Republic of). — The Decree No. 810 of 6 May, 1935, establishes 
a special temporary commission of plant protection, supervising the areas 
on the Atlantic coast and the river ports of Magdalena, in order to inspect the 
plant products for import and export, with a view to preventing the spread 
of pests and diseases which may be harmful to national agriculture and trade 
abroad. 

The Inspector of' Sanidad Vegetal ’, who will be chief of the said Commission, 
shall have ample powers to carry out disinfection of warehouses, boats, barges 
railway waggons, plantations and other places, as well as of vehicles infested 
by injurious diseases or pests and likely to be harmful to agricultural products 
for import or export, and shall also lav down the provisions to be made in 
each case for the proper warehousing of the products for export. 

As from i June, it is prohibited to export plant products from zones recog¬ 
nised as being infested by diseases or pests, unless they are accompanied by a 
certificate atte.^ting that they have been disinfected. 

All consignments of products intended for export and coming from infested 
regions w’hich are not accompanied bv a declaration of disinfection will be retained 
until the persons interested hav’^e presented the said declaration. 

It is prohibited to export by the Pacific route products grown in regions 
infested by diseases or pests, which are not accompanied by the above mentioned 
certificate. 

It is prohibited to transport by the river Magdalena products w^hich, origin¬ 
ating from infested regions, are not accompanied by certificates attesting that 
they have been disinfected, (Diano Ofictal, Bogotd, 7 de junio de 1935, ano 
LXXI, niim. 22903, pdg. 53^). 


Scotland. — The Importation of Elm Trees and Conifers (Prohibition) 
(»Scotland) (Amendment) Order of 1935, dated 2 July, 1935, prescribes mea¬ 
sures analogous to those already adopted for England [see this Bulletin, 19351 

No. 12, pp. 275-276]. {Statutory Rules and Orders, 1935, No. Destructive 

Insect and Pest, Scotland. The Importation of Elm Trees and Conifers {Prohi¬ 
bition) {Scotland) {Amendment) Order of 1935* Dated July 2, 1935- London, 

1935, I p.). 
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Finland. — B}’' Law No.^ 33 of 25 January, 1935, paragraph 9 of the Law 
of 5 June, 1925, on the protection of plants fsee Annuatre international de Ligis- 
lotion agricole, annee (1925), pp. 742-743'l has been modified. It is estab¬ 

lished that the expenditure on measures taken in virtue of the Law shall be borne 
by the State; however, the State Council is authorised to issue an order that an 
indemnity shall be paid to the State by importers for the phytosanitary con¬ 
trol of imported products. Persons suffering losses as result of the appli¬ 
cation of the Law will be compensated They should apply for compensation 
within a period of 30 days. {Deutsches Handels-Archtv, Berlin 1935, H9. Jahrg., 2. 
Septemberheft, S 2989). 

By Ministerial Resolution No. 219 of 6 June, 1935, ba.'^ed on the Resol¬ 
ution of the State Council of the same date, the total expenditure by the State on 
the inspection of potatoes introduced into the country has been fixed. The im¬ 
porter will pay 50 marks, Finnish, for a quantity of potatoes less than 1000 kgs 
and 20 marks for each 2000 kgs over and above that quantity (Ibid ) 


Aegean Islands. — By Decree No 170 of the Governor of the Dependenc\ , 
dated 14 August, 1933, the provisions contained in the Law No 1272 of 23 June, 
1927 r^^ee Annuatre international de Legislation agricole, 1928, XVII® ann^e (1927) 
p. 35] concerning the institution of a national mark for horticultural products 
intended for export, are applicable to the Aegean Islands 

The certificates provided by the said Law will be issued by the Ph>to- 
pathological Labo^ato^^ of Rhodes (// Mcs^a^gero di Rodt, Rodi, 18 ottobre 1935, 
anno XX, n 242, p. 3) 


Jamaica. — The Protection from Plant Disease (Banana and Plantain 
Suckers) Order, 1935, dated 7 May, 1933, relating to the Panama disease of 
bananas {Fmartum cuhcnse] and the black weevil borer of bananas {Cosmo¬ 
polites sordidus], prohibits the removal of an> banana suckers or plantain suckers 
except under the conditions stated in the said Order. {The Journal of Jamaica 
Agricultural Society, Kingston, June & July, 1935, Vol XXXIX, Nos. 6 tk 7, 
p. 40b). 

Palestine (i). — By Order No. 129 of 1935, dated 5 September, 1935, 
which may be cited as the Plant Protection Order (No. 2) 1934, Amendment Order, 
1935, all plants not included in schedules I, II and III to this Order ma> be im¬ 
ported into Palestine, provided that they are first inspected by a Plant Inspector 
at the place of entry into Palestine and found free from diseases and pests. 

All plants included in schedules I and III which are required for experimen¬ 
tal or scientific purposes may be imported into Palestine provided that the written 


(i) From documents communicated to the Institute by the Director of Agnculture and 
Forests, Jerusalem, Palestine 
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permission of the Director of Agriculture and Forests to import such plants is 
obtained at least seven days before the date of importation. 

No seed potatoes shall be imported into Palestine after i October, 1935, save 
under and in accordance with the special conditions indicated in this Order. 

The importation of the following plants included in schedule I is prohibited, 
provided that any or all of them may be imported for experimental or scientific 
piyposes and provided that the prohibition does not apply to preserved, pressed 
or dried fruits:— 

Bananas (Musa spp ) 

All species of Citrus, other than citrus fruits from Egypt, Syria or Cyprus 
Mango (Mangtfera spp ). other than mango fruit being the bona fide produce of Egypt 
Avocado pear (Persea spp ) 

Papaw (Cartca papa\a) 

Egg-plant (Solanum melongcna) 

Tomato (Lycopersicum esculentum) , other than tomato fruit being the bona fide pro¬ 
duce of Egypt 
Custard apple (A nona spp ) 

Fig (Ficus, all species) 

Pomegranate (Pumca granaium), plants only 

(fUava (Psxdium guajava), plants only 

Mulberry (Morus spp ), plants only 

Palms, all species other tlian the fruit ot the date palm 

Cotton (Goss\pium spp), other than ginned cotton 

Hibiscus (all species) 

The importation of the following plants included in schedule II is permitted, 
provided that each consignment is accompanied a certificate that the plants 
are free. {a) from all diseases and pests, and (6) in particular, from the diseases 
or pests indicated opposite the name of each plant respectively in the list below. 
The certificate must be signed by an officer of the Pin topathological Service (or 
any equivalent authority) in the country of origin. 

Vine plants (Vttis vinifcta] Phylloxera, Mrus disease knoi\n as ‘ court- 

noue ' or arriccidmento ’ 

Mango fruit being the bona fide produce Bacillus mangilcrac, C h \ somphalus ficus, 

of Egypt Chrys personatus Phencuouus hirsutus, 

all species ol Jrypetidae 
Con.sigments musl be accompanied by a 
certificate stating that the grove from 
which the fruit has been gathered has 
on inspection pro\cd to be free from 
hirsutus (Kibiscus mealy bug) 
and Chrys personatus Only boxed 
fruit will be accepted, and then only 
through the ports of Jaffa and Haifa 
or lerusaleiu Railway Station 
C 7 im ^ ficus (Black Scale), Aomdtella amantii 
(Red Scale) 


Citrus fruits from Egypt, Syria or Cyprus 
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All other fruits, vegetables and plants from 
Egypt not included in schedule I. 

Plums, quinces, apples and pears whether 
nursery stock or fruit from the United 
States of America, Canada, Australia, 
Hungary, Rumania, South Africa, 
Argentine, New 2 ^aland, Austria, Bra¬ 
zil, India, Yugoslavia, Japan, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Mexico, Spain, Portugal, Chile, 
China or Hawaii Also apple, quince 
and pear nursery stocks from countries 
other than those above mentioned 

Maize seed for sowing only. 

Bean seed for sowing only. 

Ware potatoes. 

Cabbage seed and cauliflower seed 

Fresh cherries. 

Fresh peaches. 


Chrys, ficus; Phcn, hirsuHts* 

Asptdtoius permaosus (San Jos^ Scale). 
The following grades of fruit will be ac¬ 
cepted without certificate*— 

* Fancy No. i * Extra Fancyand 
' Fancy * grades from U. S. A , South 
Africa, New Zealand and Austral!# 


Sclerospora gramtmcola. 
Colleiotrtchum hndemuihtanum 
Phthortmaea operculella. 
Lephnoiarsa decemltneata 
Pseudomonas campestrts. 
Rhagoletis cerasi 
Clasterosporium carpophilum 


The following plants included in schedule III which are required for experi¬ 
mental or scientific purposes shall, in addition to the said written permission of 
the Director of Agriculture and Forests, be accompanied by a certificate that the 
plants are free: {a) from all diseases and pests, (b) in particular, from the diseases 
or pests indicated opposite the name of each plant respectively in the list below. 
The certificate must be signed by an officer of the Phytopathological Service 
(or any equivalent authority) in the country of origin. 


Citrus nursery stock and bud wood 

Mango stock or budwood 

Mango fruit, not being the bona fide produce 
of Egypt. 

Fig (Ftcus, all species) 


Pseudomonas citri, Sphaceloma fawceih, all 
Cocctdae 

Bacillus mangiferae, Chrys ficus Chrys per-- 
sonatas, Aon aurantii, Phen htrsutus 
Crypiorrhynchus mangtferat, Cr'spt gravis, 
all species of Trypetidae 
Chrys ficus, Chrys per sonatas 


Schedule IV gives the form of the permit to import seed potatoes free of 
customs duty. 

vSchedule V gives the form of the consignor's declaration as to origin of seed 
potatoes. 

Schedule VI enumerates the pests and diseases from which seed potatoes 
must be free:— 


(1) Potato tuber moth 

(2) Colorado beetle 
(^) Wart disease. 

(4) Powdery scab. 

(5) Common scab. 

(6) Black leg. 


Phthorimaea operculella. 
Leptinotarsa decemhneata 
Synchytnum endobtoHcum 
Spongospora subterranea. 
Actinomyces scabies» 
Bacillus phytophthorus. 
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Any consignment of potatoes which on inspection is found to be infected 
with Powdery Scab or the Common Scab to the extent of more than lo % of the 
total number of tubers with more than lo % of the surface scabbed, will be con- 
sidered as not free from disease, and [be liable to re-exportation jor destruction. 

Czechoslovakia. — With the object of avoiding the introduction of the 
San Jos 4 scale [Aspidiotus permciosus], a Decree of 23 June, 1934 makes applicable 
to consignments of oxiions and other vegetables coming from countries infested by 
this scale insect the measures applied by Decree of ii June, 1931 to consignments 
of fresh fruits. [Deutsches Handeh-Archw, Berlin 1935, 89. Jahrg., i. November- 
heft, S. 3629). 

By Ministerial Notification of i April, 1935 designed to prevent the 
introduction of wart disease of potato (Synckvinum endohtoticum), importation 
during 1935 is prohibited of potatoes coming from countries other than Ital\, 
Hungary, Spain, and Yugoslavia. 

Import permits may be granted, in exceptional cases, for consignments 
coming from the Netherlands, Canada, Germany, Poland, and Austria. [Ihtd,, 

s. 3634). 
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‘WoEF, Frederick A. Morpholoi,' oi Polythrincium, causing soot}* blotch of 
clover, Mycologia, Lancn^^ O Pa., 1035, Vol. XXVII, No. i, pp. 38-73, 
1 - 5 ’ Literature cited pp. 72-73* 

rThe Author proposes to ‘ ‘^tablish for the clover fungus the new genus Cyma^ 
dothea, C, trifolii (Per^ ' comb, nov. is considered a synonym of Sphaeria 
i^fifolii Pers,, Polythrii, trifolii Schm. el Kze., Dothidea tiijohi (Pers.) Fries, 



M *-*(»—’ 

» 

Phyllachora trifoUi (Pergi.) Fuckel, Pl(^osphaeria trifolii (Pi^x $4 Poty^r, 

trifolii Schm. et Kze. var. platensis fsic] Speg., Phyll, r^heiss. et ' 

Syd., Plowrighiia irifolh (Pera.) Killian, Dothidella irifolH (Pet®,) BayHs»<r<^^? 
Elliott et Stahtield. Latin diagnoses are appended]. 

Worj^ENWiiBER, H. W., and Reinking, O. A. Die Fiasarien, ihre Beschreibung. 
Schadwirkung und Bekampfung. Berlin, Verlagsbuchhmidlung PauJ Parey, 
1935* VIII u. 355 S., 95 Abb. 

[ThivS volume includes the following three principal parts — 
Phisarium^Systematik (S. 4-141, Abb. 1-33). 

Fusariiuu-Pathologie (vS. 142-316, Abb. 33-Q5). 

Fusarium-Synonymie und -Homonymie (S. 33 7'-338)]. 


NOTES 

A 

Seventh International Congress of Entomology. — The Seventh International 
Congre.ss of Entomology will be held at Berlin in 1938. 

Entomological Society of the U. S. S. R. — On 26 November, 1035, the Eniomologica 
Society of the U. S. sS. R., with licadquarters at the Zoological In.stitute of V 
Academy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R., Leningrad, has celebrated the seventj' fif" 
anniversary of its foundation. 


Ptof. Ai^KSSANDHo Brizi, Segretario generale deWTslUuto, Direttare responsa 
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